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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   MAIL-BOAT. — LEXTEKS  FOfi  FBKMENXEKA.. 

!S|S?UNE  is  a  sunny  month  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  sun 
never  shone  brighter  in  all 
its  glory  than  on  a  certain 
day  in  that  month,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Ploughing  over  the  golden 
glittering  deep,  a  mail- 
steamer,carryingthe  Spanish 
flag,  was  bearing  east,  when  a  boat  with  a  lateen 
Bail  drew  right  across  her  path  and  let  her  canvas 
down.  The  act  was  apparently  a  mad  one,  but  that 
'ittle  boat  must  have  been  expected,  for  the  steamer 
at  the  same  time  slowed  down,  and  veering  a  bit 
from  her  course,  avoided  a  colHsion. 

There  were  three  sunburnt  youngsters  in  the  boat, 
one  of  whom  sang  out  cheerily,  in  the  English  tongue, 
*'  Mail-boat  from  Fermentera,  please." 

"  All  right,  my  lad,"  sang  out  the  first  ofGcer,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  deck,  "  Now  then,  you  post-ofHce 
sluggards,  where  are  the  bags  ?" 

Two  panting  mail-sorters  and  guardians  of  his 
Spanish  Majesty's  mails  came  hurrying  up  from  below, 
each  with  a  sack  upon  his  shoulders.  The  boat  with 
the  youngsters  had  by  this  time  drifted  close  in,  and 


the  sacks  were  lowered  into  her  by  two  smart 
sailors. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  All,  and  enough,  too,  I  should  think.  Do  you 
want  the  correspondence  of  the  earth  for  your  island 
school  ?" 

The  question  and  answer  having  been  exchanged, 
the  boat  was  pushed  away,  and  her  lateen  sail  smartly 
hoisted. 

"  Good-day  to  all  of  you !"  sang  out  the  trio  of 
youngsters,  in  a  chorus. 

The  post-office  officials  grunted  something,  not 
entirely  intelligible,  the  mate  responded  with  a 
cheery  good-bye,  some  of  the  sailors  grinned,  and 
the  little  crowd  of  passengers  leaning  over  the  side, 
fore  and  aft,  gave  the  boys  a  hearty  parting  word. 
Then  the  screw  of  the  mighty  steamer  revolved,  back- 
ing her  a  bit  before  they  headed  quite  clear  of  the 
tiny  boat.  The  wind  caught  the  sail,  and  away  went 
the  small  craft  one  way  and  the  steamer  the  other, 
at  such  a  pace  that  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  the 
better  part  of  a  mile  between  them. 

Some  of  the  passengers  continued  to  wave  their 
handkerchiefs  or  hats,  and  the  boys,  who  were  in 
sailor  costume,  answered  by  raising  their  caps  until 
these  movements  of  friendly  adieu  became  indefinite 
in  the  distance. 

Then  the  youngsters  turned  their  attention  to  the 
mail-bags,  one  of  them  at  the  same  time  looking  to 
the  steering  of  the  boat. 

"  You've  a  pretty  good  cheek  of  your  own,  Jim 
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Gordon,"  said  one,  as  he  turned  the  bags  over,  "  to 
ask  if  this  was  all,  considering  that  it  is  the  heaviest 
mail  ever  known  for  the  school." 

"  It  might  have  been  heavier  for  all  that,"  replied 
Gordon,  coolly  ;  "  there  was  no  harm  in  asking.  Be- 
sides, it  is  like  your  cheek  to  speak  of  it  to  me.  Who 
is  the  captain  of  the  sailing  boats,  Lai  Brodie  ?  Answer 
me  that,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  You  are,"  replied  Lai. 

"  Then  why  in  the  name  of  tarnation  do  you  put 
impertinent  questions  to  me  f 

"  Because  I  did  not  know  it  was  impertinent.  "What 
say  you,  Stiff?" 

"  Cheek  is  pretty  well  apparent  in  the  pair  of  you," 
said  Stiff,  laughing ;  "  but  I  think  Gordon  takes  the 
cake." 

"Silence  fore  and  af  fc !"  shouted  Gordon,  in  the 
authoritative  tone  of  a  naval  captain. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  replied  the  other  two,  and  for  a  few 
moments  they  were  quiet. 

The  boat  sped  across  the  water  in  the  direction  of 
land  lying  five  or  six  miles  away.  The  sail' that  bore 
her  along  seemed  to  be  tremendously  tall  for  the  boat, 
but  she  carried  it  gallantly,  having  a  deep  keel  and 
plenty  of  ballast  in  the  form  of  shingle  in  small  sacks. 
Presently  Brodie  gravely  saluted  the  youth  at  the 
helm. 

"  May  we  sink  the  official,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  for  a  time,"  was  the  reply. 

"  All  serene,  Gordon,"  said  Brodie,  promptly  chang- 
ing his  tone  and  manner.  "Now  as  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  out  to  meet  the  mails,  being  only 
just  appointed  to  the  crew  of  the  '  Swallow ' "  (that 
was  the  name  of  the  little  craft),  "  may  I  ask  how  we 
get  our  letters  if  we  miss  the  mail-boat  ?" 

"  We  never  miss  it  in  fine  weather,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  it  has  been  done,  I  reckon,"  persisted  Brodie, 
"and  then,  where  are  they  left  ?" 

"  At  Minorca,  and  we  have  to  trust  to  a  Spanish 
trader  to  bring  the  mail  to  us." 

"  Which  they  do,  of  course  ?" 

"In  their  own  good  time,"  said  Gordon,  with  a 
ehrug.  "  They  are  a  rough  lot,  for  trader  and  smug- 
gler here  are  synonymous  terms." 

"Sometimes,"  said  Stiff,  "the  launch  goes  to 
Minorca  to  fetch  the  bags." 

"  It  hasn't  been  for  a  year,"  said  Jim  Gordon,  "be- 
cause our  own  Napoleon  got  into  trouble  with  some 
big  Spanish  toff  living  there." 

"  What  was  the  row  about  ?"  It  was  Brodie  who 
put  the  question. 

"  Nobody  knows,"  replied  Jim  Gordon ;  "  but  since 
then  our  mighty  chief  won't  allow  even  the  would-be 
hucksters  of  Spanish  origin  to  land  on  the  island  of 
Fermentera." 

"  Has  he  a  full  nght  to  stop  them  ?" 


"  I  suppose  so.  Anyway,  he  pays  a  subsidy  to  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  entire  control  of  th© 
island." 

"  And  it  had  no  inhabitants  ?" 

"  There  were  a  few,  I  believe ;  but  when  Napoleon 
Farrell  made  a  bargain  to  hold  it  for  a  term  of  years, 
the  Government  induced  the  small  number  of  residents 
to  leave." 

"  Paid  them  out,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No.  Took  them  away  in  a  boat  by  the  scruff  of 
their  necks,  howling  and  protesting.  Of  course,  that 
was  before  our  school  was  established ;  but  I  have 
heard,  and  really  think,  that  something  wUl  come  of  it 
one  day.  Your  true  Spaniard  never  forgives  a  wrong, 
and  it  was  one,  you  know ;  for  the  island  is  a  beautiful 
place,  and  they  were  very  happy  there.  The  people 
had  really  no  ruler  over  them,  and  I  fancy  they  made 
it  a  smuggler's  station.     But  that  is  not  our  affair." 

"It  was  a  thunderitig  good  idea,  starting  a  school 
like  ours,"  said  Stiff,  "  where  a  fellow  gives  his  morn- 
ings to  his  books,  and  his  afternoons  to  learning  some 
useful  business  or  profession.  How  many  are  there  of 
us  now  ?" 

"  With  the  three  that  arrived  last  night  overland 
and  per  fishing-smack,"  said  Gordon,  "  we  made  up 
the  two  hundred,  or  there  may  be  one  over.  I  won't 
be  sure." 

"  Here's  a  boat  bearing  down  upon  us,"  said  Brodie, 
pointing  aft. 

They  gazed  in  the  direction  of  his  extended  fore- 
finger, and  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  beheld  a  boat, 
rigged  as  theirs  was,  but  at  least  double  the  size, 
gaining  upon  them  hand  over  hand. 

Her  sail  was  enormous,  tapering  towards  the  sky, 
with  a  small  red  flag  fluttering  at  the  topmost 
point. 

There  seemed  to  be  at  least  half-a-dozen  men  in 
her,  and  there  might  be  more,  but  at  that  distance  it 
was  impossible  to  say. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  is  up  to,"  muttered  Gordon. 
"  He  is  coming  direct  for  us.  I  don't  like  the  look  oi 
it.  Give  the  canvas  another  hoist,  you  two.  We'll 
make  for  home  smart." 

"  What  can  the  fellow  do  to  ua  ?"  asked  Brodie. 

"  Run  us  down  if  he  has  a  mind  to,"  quietly  an- 
swered Jim  Gordon ;  "  anyway,  I  had  orders  not  to 
get  too  near  any  of  the  native  craft.  The  mail-boat 
is  gone." 

"Her  hull  is  below  the  horizon,"  said  Stiff. 

"  Then  she  can  see  nothing.  On  my  word  I  think 
that  fellow  means  mischief.  Give  the  sail  another 
pull,  my  boys!  Up  with  her !  That's  it!  Now,  if 
you  lie  over  this  side,  we  shall  not  have  the  fear  of 
capsizing." 

The  boat  in  the  rear  responded  with  a  similar  hoist- 
ing of  her   lateen   sail.     Gordon,    looking  back,  saw 
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the  men  at  worK  upon  it.    But  it  appeared  to  him 
that  she  was  already  in  full  trim. 

StUl  the  attempt  to  get  more  way  on  her  tended  to 
confirm  his  suspicions.  He  was  now  pretty  well  cer- 
tain that  the  stranger  meant  mischief. 

The  "  SAvallow"  responded  to  the  hoisting  of  her 
saU  to  its  limit  with  increased  speed,  but  for  all  that 
it  was  evident  the  stranger  gained  on  them.  The 
wind  came  from  the  north-east,  about  the  best  quarter 
when  heading  for  the  island,  being  well  on  her  quarter 
without  being  quite  abeam. 

So  the  boats  raced  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
boys  scarcely  saying  a  word,  but  watching  the  stranger 
closely. 

The  distance  between  them  had  by  that  time  been 
shortened  by  a  third. 

"  My  eye  !"  exclaimed  Brodie,  suddenly,  "  she's  got 
some  speed  on  her." 

"  Built  for  it,"  briefly  explained'Jim  Gordon ;  "  she's 
a  smuggler  by  trade,  I'll  warrant,  and  sluggards  are 
not  wanted  in  that  line.  Don't  stare  at  her  any 
longer,  but  just  keep  a  side  eye  on  her,  Brodie.  Re- 
port when  I  ask  you  how  she  is  getting  along.  Stiff, 
go  forward,  and  sham  coiling  that  rope.  You  had 
better  keep  to  windward  still,  as  we  have  as  much 
canvas  as  we  can  carry  in  this  breeze." 

"  What's  your  game  ?"  asked  Brodie  in  a  whisper, 
as  Stiff  crept  forward. 

"The  crew  must  not  question  the  captain,"  an- 
swered Gordon.  "  Is  she  still  coming  straight  at 
us?" 

"  As  straight  as  an  arrow." 

"  All  right.  Don't  take  any  notice  of  her,  but  sham 
taking  things  easy.  Smile  as  you  talk,  and  look  as  if 
you  didn't  know  she  was  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
us." 

"  How  silent  they  are  on  board !  As  a  rule  these 
fellows  are  jabbering  and  singing  all  the  time." 

"  Well,  you  would  not  hear  much  of  them  at  that 
distance,  but  I  daresay  they  are  quiet." 

"  She's  coming  along,"  muttered  Brodie,  a  few 
minutes  later ;  "  I  can  see  the  crew  as  clearly  as  if 
they  were  alongside." 

"  How  many  ?"  a^ked  Gordon. 

"  One,  two,  three — seven,  and  every  one  of  the 
beggars  staring  straight  at  us." 

"  No  doubt.     How  far  away  now  ?" 
"  Not  more  than  two  furlongs — not  so  far.     Say  a 
furlong  and  a  half." 

"  Stiff,"  said  Jim  Gordon,  "  obey  orders,  will  you  ? 
You  are  staring  at  that  boat." 

"Beg  pardon,  cap,"  said  Stiff,  deferentially, 
"couldn't  help  it." 

"  Stick  to  your  job,  and  don't  bo  much  as  blink. 
Coming  on,  Brodie  ?" 

"  Faster  than  ever.    She  seems  to  have  got  an  extra 


bit  of  breeze  with  her.     The  fellows  are  as  silent  as  a 
crew  of  dead  men." 

"  And  staring  hard  at  us  ?" 
"  As  hard  as  they  can.  A  black-muzzled  lot." 
Jim  Gordon  said  no  more  for  the  next  few  minutes, 
but  sat  looking  ahead  at  the  island,  which  was  now 
well  within  sight.  Objects  of  moderate  size  could  be 
seen  on  the  shore.  But  there  were  no  signs  of  living 
beings  or  of  dwelhngs.  The  boat  was  making  straight 
for  a  creek  that  was  from  that  distance  no  ^ore  than 
a  dent  in  the  side  of  the  island. 

"  Jim,"  whispered  Brodie,  who  was  biting  his  under- 
lip,  and  looked  rather  pale  and  anxious,  "  she's  not 
half  a  furlong  behind  us." 

"  Tell  me  when  she  is  but  a  cable's  length  from  us," 
was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  How  she  steals  along  !  I  can  scarcely  hear  the 
lapping  of  water  against  her  bows." 

"  You  can't  hear  it  at  all,  Brodie,  it  is  your  fancy. 
The  native  craft  makes  little  or  no  sound  whatever. 
They  are  built  for  quiet  voyaging.  Don't  look  be- 
hind you.  Stiff,  for  the  last  time,  do  as  you  are  told. 
Sham  being  asleep,  if  you  can  do  nothing  else." 

"All  right,"  muttered  Stiff,  "but  I'U  be  hanged  if  I 
can  see  your  game." 

"  She's  coming   right    up,"  said   Brodie,    "  at   us, 
Gordon." 
"  Yes,  I  guessed  as  much." 
"  It  looks  as  if  she  means  to  run  us  down." 
"  I  am  sure  she  does,"  said  Gordon,  quietly.    "  When 
she  is  within  twenty  feet  of  us  rub  your  nose  with 
your  forefinger." 

"What  on  earth  for?" 

"  Do  as  you  are  told,  you  duffer.  It's  a  signal  they 
won't  understand.  Now,  then,  not  another  word. 
Lean  back  and  look  happy." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  muttered  Brodie.  "  As  far  as  the 
leaning  back  goes  I  can  do  it  to  perfection,  but  to 
look  happy  when  I  may  be  swimming  for  my  life  in 
two  minutes  or  so,  is  more  than  I  can  do." 

"  When  it  comes  to  swdmming  it  will  be  all  over 
with  you,"  said  Gordon.  "Those  blackguards  will 
prevent  that." 

Jim  Gordon,  still  keeping  one  hand  on  the  tiller, 
stooped  down,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  one  of  the 
bags  of  ballast — the  mouth  was  not  tied — fished  out  a 
stone  almost  as  big  as  his  fist. 

Holding  it  low  and  out  of  the  sight  of  anyone  not 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  craft,  he  awaited  the  signal 
from  Brodie. 

Stealthily,  as  some  monster  fish  in  pursuit  of  prey, 
the  stranger  boat  bore  down  upon  them.  Brodie  tried 
to  keep  cool  and  to  appear  at  his  ease,  but  it  was 
difficult  work.  Sitting  with  his  eyes  half-closed,  he 
kept  a  sidelong  watch  upon  one  who  may  justly  ba 
called  the  enemy. 
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Suddenly,  with  a  jerky  action,  he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  nose,  and  violently  rubbed  it  as  if  a  fly  had  stung 
him. 

Jim  coolly  waited  a  few  seconds  more,  and  then 
put  the  rudder  hard  up,  and  sheered  off  to  leeward 
with  the  speed  of  a  horse  taking  a  sharp  turn  while 
running  in  an  open  field. 

The  next  moment  the  stranger  vessel  shot  by,  her 
crew  uttering  a  yell  of  disappointment. 

Jim  started  up,  holding  the  tiller  between  his  knees, 
and  cast  the  stone  he  held  at  the  man  who  was  steer- 
ing the  other  boat. 

He  was  a  swarthy,  handsome  man,  with  a  wild, 
ferocious  expression  of  face,  the  latter  probably 
caused  by  his  being  foiled  in  his  purpose  by  the 
dexterity  of  a  boy. 

The  stone  caught  him  fairly  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  he  fell  from  his  seat  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

Immediately  there  was  confusion  on  board  the 
stranger,  for  the  rudder  being  loosened,  the  boat 
veered  round  broadside  to  the  wind,  and  threatened 
to  capsize. 

Jim  Gordon,  steering  past  the  stern  of  the  disor- 
ganised boat,  speedily  put  the  better  part  of  a  furlong 
between  him  and  the  malicious  scoundrels. 

"  By  George  !"  exclaimed  Brodie,  as  he  recovered 
his  breath,  "  that  was  neatly  done,  Jim." 

Stift'  said  nothing,  he  was  so  utterly  taken  aback 
by  the  manoeuvre  so  successfully  executed. 

"  I  reckon,"  said  Jim,  complacently,  "  that  I  had 
him  there.     How  are  they  getting  on  ?" 

He  was  steering  for  the  creek,  which  was  now  less 
than  a  mile  away,  and  had  to  watch  for  certain  rocks 
and  shoals  he  knew  of. 

"  They've  got  the  boat  round  on  the  back  tack," 
replied  Brodie,  "  and  another  fellow  is  at  the  helm. 
Tlie  original  party  is  holding  his  jaw  and  shaking  his 
fist  in  this  direction." 

"  Let  him  shake  it  till  it  drops  oS"  from  his  wrist," 
said  Jim  ;  "his  game  was  to  run  us  down,  I  was  sure 
of  that ;  but  whether  he  intended  to  open  a  course 
of  vengeance  against  us,  which  I  fancy  we  are 
threatened  with,  or  whether  his  game  was  to  get 
the  mail-bags  for  plunder,  I  can't  say  ;  but  we  shall 
Boon  know  all  about  it." 

"Our  chief,  Napoleon  Farrell,  ought  to  know  of 
this  attempt." 

"  I  shall  tell  him,  of  course,"  said  Jim  Gordon, 
"  but  as  a  chief  in  the  time  of  war  I  fancy  our  own 
Napoleon  won't  be  worth  much.  We  shall  have  to 
look  elsewhere,  or  take  care  of  ourselves." 

'•  I  wonder  why  he  was  christened  Napoleon,"  said 
Brodie,  musing. 

"His  father  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
mighty  man,  and  he  is  like  his  father,"  said  Jim 
Gordon  ;  "  so  the  name  was  given  him — I   have  his 


assurance  it  was  so,  but  I  won't  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  it.  Anyhow,  he  is  a  very  good  imitation  of  the 
little  corporal  who  once  set  Europe  in  a  blaze.  Here 
we  are,  home  again  from  the  perils  of  the  deep." 

As  he  spoke  the  "  Swallow"  glided  into  the  creek, 
up  which  she  moved  with  easy  grace,  losing  most  of 
the  breeze  in  the  shelter  of  the  high  rocks  on  either 
side. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GKEAT  SCHOOL  OP  FERMENTERA. 

HE  creek  widened  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore, 
opening  out  into  a  small 
lagoon.  On  the  sea  side  of 
it  were  rocks,  among  which 
ferns  and  many  varieties  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  grew  in 
wild  luxuriance,  forming  a 
picture  of  natural  horticul- 
tural beauty  that  would 
have  graced  the  grounds  of  a  nobleman.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  all  the  garden  splendours  of 
our  cultivated  grounds  at  home  anything  to  compare 
•with  it  could  be  found. 

On  the  inland  side  the  ground  sloped  gradually 
from  the  shore  to  a  wooded  height,  and  fronting  it 
was  what  at  first  sight  looked  like  a  small  town, 
dominated  by  an  ancient  castle. 

The  castle  was  genuine,  but  the  apparent  town 
was  a  collection  of  modern  buildings,  erected  by  Mr. 
Napoleon  Farrell,  generally  spoken  of  as  Nap 
Farrell, 

They  were  entirely  built  of  wood,  for  economical 
purposes,  but  for  all  that,  the  eflect  was  that  of  sub- 
stantiality. 

In  the  centre  was  the  main  building,  where  two 
hundred  boys  were  educated,  fed,  and  generally 
cared  for.  Into  the  internal  economy  of  the  school 
we  need  not  at  present  go.  On  either  side  stood  a 
number  of  minor  erections,  used  as  workshops  and  for 
a  variety  of  other  purposes,  in  connection  with  what 
was  known  as  the  Great  Educational  Scheme  of 
Napoleon  Farrell. 

Lying  close  to  the  inland  shore  of  the  lagoon  were 
a  number  of  ordinary  rowing-boats  of  various  sizes, 
and  moored  a  short  distance  from  the  land  lay  a  fair- 
sized  steam  launch. 

A  smudged-f  ace  man  leaned  over  the  bow,  smoking  a 
short  pipe,  and  as  the  boat  came  in  from  the  sea  and 
slowly  glided  to  the  shore,  he  hailed  the  boys : 
"  Got  a  good  mail,  my  lads  ?" 

"  A  stiff  one,''  answered  Jim  Gordon  ;  "  pecks  of 
letters." 


THE    GREAT   SCHOOL    OF   FEBMENTERA. 


"  If  there  are  any  with  the  r'yal  coat-of-arms  on 
the  envelope,"  said  the  man,  with  a  grin,  "  they  are 
for  me ;  or  perhaps  they  may  be  directed  to  Rob 
Changeling,  Esquire,  without  the  family  seal." 

"  All  right,"  said  Lai  Brodie,  "  we'll  see  that  you 
get  all  that  are  sent  to  you.  Your  correspondence 
generally  isn't  very  heavy," 

"  Never  had  a  letter  in  ray  life,"  sighed  Rob  Change- 
ling, who  was  the  engineer  of  the  launch ;  "  that's 
what  makes  me  so  sad."  Here  he  grinned  again.  "  I 
ain't  got  no  friends  to  bother  me  with  news,  or  to  j 
worrit  me  with  asking  for  loans.  Seen  anything  of 
anybody  at  sea  ?" 

They  told  him  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  stranger 
craft  to  run  them  down,  and  he  looked  more  serious 
than  he  had  hitherto  done. 

"  Blowed  if  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  some  bother 
with  these  Spanish  warmints.  When  I  last  took 
Napoleon  over  to  Minorca,  one  o'  em  comes  up  in  a 
boat  right  to  the  side  of  the  launch.  I  was  lolling 
over  the  side,  as  I  am  now — for  I  alius  lolls  when  I  gets 
the  chance — and  this  chap  takes  out  a  knife  and  holds 
it  up  to  me.  '  It's  a  good  knife,'  I  says,  '  but  I  ain't  a 
buyer  to-day.*.  Then  he  says  something  in  his  native 
gibberish,  makes  a  cross  the  air  with  the  weppin, 
and  goes  ashore  again.  Shortly  afterwards  Napoleon 
comes  aboard,  looking  a  bit  white  about  the  gills,  and 
he  orders  me  to  git  up  steam  smart,  and  make  for 
home." 

"  They  don't  like  our  being  here,"  said  Jim  Gordon, 
as  he  gently  grounded  the  "  Swallow"  on  the  sandy 
shore,  "  but  then,  they  have  to  lump  it,  you  know." 

The  boys  got  out  and  lifted  the  sacks  of  letters  and 
papers  from  the  boat.  Lai  Brodie  and  Stiflfeach  took 
one  upon  his  shoulders  and  went  off  towards  the 
school.  Jim  Gordon  remained  behind  to  complete 
the  furling  of  the  lateen  sail  and  put  the  craft 
generally  in  order. 

He  was  near  enough  to  Rob  Changeling  to  converse 
with  hira  without  raising  his  voice. 

"  Rob,"  he  said,  "  would  you  think  I  am  at  all  a 
funky  fellow  ?" 

"  If  I  did,  I  should  be  a  fool,"  grunted  Rob. 

"  Well,  then,  I  may  admit  to  you  that  J  am  in  a 
stew.  There's  mischief  brewing,  and  Mr.  Farrell  ought 
to  send  Miss  Eveline  to  Gibraltar,  or  right  on  to  Eng- 
land, for  a  time." 

"Why  Miss  Eveline,"  asked  Rob,  "more'n  her 
mother?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  tell  you  why  I  think  so,"  said  Jim, 
"  but  that  is  what  is  in  my  mind.  In  case  of 
emergency,  I  suppose  you  could  run  the  launch  so 
far." 

"Yos;  she's  got  oil  enough  on  board  for  the  trip. 
That's  the  best  of  these  yere  new  engines.  Not 
wanting  coal,  the  fuel  storage  is  light." 


"  She  may  not  be  wanted  for  days  or  weeks,"  said 
Jim,  as  he  rose  up  to  go,  "but  you  wUl  keep  her 
ready,  wo  n't  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wishes  it.  I  take  more  count  of 
you  than  all  the  rest,  including  Nap.  I  don't 
fancy  he'll  come  out  too  strong  in  a  time  of 
emergency." 

"  And  you  won't  talk  about  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing to  you  to  anyone  ?" 

"  Not  me.  I  have  got  a  nateral  gift  of  conversa- 
tion"— here  he  grinned  again — "  but  I  don't  go  blab- 
bing about." 

Jim  Gordon  walked  away  towards  the  school  with 
a  thoughtful  air.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day, 
about  half-past  three  o'clock.  Ahead  he  could  see 
his  companions  of  the  "  Swallow"  toiling  along  with 
the  mail-bags  upon  their  shoulders,  but  there  was 
nobody  else  about. 

As  he  drew  near  the  buildings,  he  turned  aside  to  a 
wooden  hut  of  fair  size,  it  may  have  been  thirty  feet 
square,  standing  clear  of  the  rest.  Into  it  Brodie  and 
Stiff  had  by  that  time  disappeared. 

There  was  a  window  on  that  side  of  it,  and  under 
that  the  ordinary  sHt  of  a  letter-box.  Just  below  the 
roof  was  a  long  board,  on  which  was  the  following 
inscription,  "  Fermentera  Post  Office." 

Jim  paused  by  the  door,  and  looked  along  the  line 
of  buildings  composing  the  schools  and  workshops. 

From  one  there  came  the  sound  of  blacksmiths' 
hammers,  from  another  the  harsh  grating  of  a  hand- 
saw, and  from  most  of  them  the  ring  of  young  and 
cheery  voices,  some  singing  as  they  toUed. 

At  the  far  end  on  the  left  there  was  another  de- 
tached erection,  marked  on  the  front  "  Laboratory." 

Jim  made  a  step  as  if  he  would  have  gone  on  to  it, 
but  changed  his  mind,  and  entered  the  post-office. 

Inside  was  a  double  room,  a  partition  dividing  th» 
floor  in  two.  The  first  part  bore  a  rugged  resemblance 
to  an  ordinary  stamp-office,  and  the  inner  one  was 
marked  "  Private." 

Jim  could  have  raised  the  flap  of  a  counter  that 
was  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  place,  but  he  pre- 
ferred vaulting  over  it,  which  he  did  with  scarce  an 
effort. 

As  one  who  had  a  right  there,  or  was  expected, 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  inner  compartment  and 
went  in. 

Five  people  were  there  already  busy  emptying  the 
letters  from  the  bags  and  sorting  them. 

Brodie  and  Stiff  we  know.  The  others  were  the 
schoolmaster,  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell  was  a  little  man,  bearing 
without  a  doubt  a  strong  physical  resemblance  t« 
the  great  Napoleon.  He  increased  it  by  wearing  a 
frock-coat  with  broad  lapels,  always  buttoned  up, 
tight-fitting  trousers,  and  Hessian  boots. 
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Mrs.  Farrell  was  a  woman  of  forty  or  more,  and  she 
must  at  one  time  have  been  very  pretty.  But  years 
liiid  faded  her  a  bit,  and  she  was  now,  in  a  pleasant 
way,  a  mincing  little  creature  who  would  fain  be  still 
considered  young. 

There  was  one  great  point  in  her  character,  not 
always  to  be  found  in  married  women :  she  had  an 
entire  and  all-abiding  faith  in  her  husband. 

It  was  not  shared  by  all  the  community  on  the 
island,  of  which  more  anon ;  but  she  verily  believed 
that  if  he  tried,  he  could  go  forth  and  conquer  the 
world. 

Then  there  was  Eveline,  sixteen,  and  as  sweet  as 
ever  a  girl  was  at  that  age.  Charming,  unaffected, 
beaming  with  good-humour,  and  with  a  laughter- 
loving  ej^e,  which  she  cast  on  Jim  as  he  came  in. 

He  flashed  back  a  look,  but  beyond  that  they 
'©xchariged  no  greeting.  Jim  raised  his  cap  to  Mr. 
Farrell. 

•'  Well,  Gordon,"  said  Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell,  "had  a 
^pleasant  trip  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jim.  He  was  relieved  to  find 
that  his  companions  had  given  the  schoolmaster  no 
inkling  of  what  had  happened.  "  For  a  monthly  boat 
in  the  pay  of  the  Spanish  Government,  she  was  very 
punctual.  We  knocked  about  three  or  four  hours 
before  we  came  across  her." 

"  I  really  can  never  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell, 
"  how  it  is  you  boys  escape  being  upset  in  that  cockle- 
■shell  boat." 

"Oh,  mamma !"  exclaimed  Eveline,  "as  if  Jim — I 
mean  they — could  be  so  stupid  as  to  upset  any  boat." 
"  I  look  upon  their  going  out  and  coming  home 
safely,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  as  a  constantly  recurring 
miracle.  I  am  glad  I  have  no  son,  for,  of  course,  if  I 
had,  he  would  be  as  daring  as  his  father,  and  keeprce 
ever  in  the  fidgets." 

Mr.  Farrell  had  never  shown  any  striking  gift  for 
risking  his  life,  but  he  folded  his  arms  in  the  true 
Napoleonic  style,  and  said  gloomily : 

"  The  great  sorrow  of  my  life  is  that  I  have  no  son 
to — to — follow  in  my  footsteps.  Eveline,  you  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  sorting,  as  the  boys  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  letters  as  soon  as  possible." 

Eveline,  who  had  been  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
Jim  in  an  undertone,  hastened  to  do  the  sorting, 
in  which  the  boys  assisted. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  sacks  there  were  many 
newspapers  for  the  schoolmaster  and  parcels  for  the 
boys.  For  half  an  hour  the  sorting  went  on,  and  then 
Eveline  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  Oh  !  what  a  funny,  cramped  direction  !  A  letter 
for  you,  papa.  And  with  the  Minorca  post-mark,  too. 
It  must  have  been  taken  down  to  Gibraltar." 

"  From  Minorca  ?"  said  Mr.  Nap  Farrell,  in  slightly 
ti-emulous  tones. 


"Who  can  it  be  from?"  inquired  Mrs.  Farrell, 
endeavouring  to  get  a  peep  at  the  direction  as  her 
husband  took  it  from  Eveline. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  hurriedly. 
"  Perhaps  a  bill  for  some  small  article  I  forgot  to  pay 
for.  Hasten,  Eveline.  The  mail  is  wonderfully  heavy 
this  month." 

He  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  was  so  visibly 
perturbed  that  Jim  could  not  help  occasionally  casting 
a  sidelong,  inquiring  glance  at  him.  ' 

From  matters  already  within  his  knowledge  Jim 
feared  that  the  letter  from  Minorca  might  be  of 
serious  import. 

But  he  gained  no  information  concerning  it,  for  Mr. 
Napoleon  Farrell,  with  his  arms  folded,  gloomily 
paced  the  room  as  the  sorting  went  on,  occasionally 
pausing  and  taking  up  the  attitude  familiar  to  those 
who  have  seen  the  picture  of  "  Napoleon  at  the  door 
of  his  tent  on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz." 

By  half-past  four  the  letters  were  all  sorted,  and 
Mrs.  Farrell  pulled  a  rope  hanging  against  the  wall, 
and  a  bell  hung  outside  clanged  loudly. 

A  few  moments  elapsed,  and  then  two  youngsters 
appeared.  They  were  the  school  postmen,  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  delivery  of  letters  to  their  respective 
owners. 

They  were  given  the  letters  only,  the  parcels  being 
retained  until  called  for  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Nap 
Farrell  stole  quietly  away. 

Jim  had  quite  a  little  bundle  of  letters  for  himself, 
and  he  soon  followed  the  schoolmaster,  intent onfind- 
ing  a  quiet  comer  where  he  could  sit  down  and  tead 
those  precious  epistles  from, home. 

The  young  postmen  were  delivering  the  letters  at 
the  doors  of  the  workshops,  by  which  their  recipents 
eagerly  crowded.  Jim  hastened  in  the  direction  of  a 
path  that  led  to  the  back  of  the  buildings,  where  there 
were  many  snug  little  nooks  in  the  wood  and  shrub- 
bery between  the  school  and  the  castle. 

He  walked  up  a  path,  worn  by  the  many  feet  that 
had  trodden  there,  intent  upon  getting  to  a  seat  he 
knew  of,  close  to  the  very  gates  of  the  castle,  but 
was  suddenly  pulled  up  by  a  groan. 

It  came  from  human  lips,  and  if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, from  no  less  a  person  than  the  schoolmaster, 
the  mighty  modern  Napoleon  himself. 

Jim  stopped  short  and  waited  until  he  heard  the 
sound  repeated,  and  tracing  it  to  some  bushes  on  his 
right,  he  crept  up  and  peered  through  the  laced 
foliage. 

Beyond  it  was  a  small  open  space,  with  a  broken 
stone  fountain  in  the  centre.  Seated  on  the  edge  of 
it  was  Mr.  Nap  Farrell,  with  his  head  bowed  between 
his  hands.  Nervously  gripped  by  his  fingers  was  a 
letter,  and  the  envelope  it  had  been  taken  from  lay 
upon  the  ground. 
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Jim  had  good  eyes,  "which  enabled  him  to  make  out, 
just  above  the  curiously  cramped  writing  of  the  ad- 
dxijss,  the  Minorca  post-mark. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JIM    GORBOX    SEES   THE   RED    LIGHT    GROW    STRONGER, 
AND   THEREFORE   MORE   THREATENING. — TEA-TIME. 

^MF/^  ^^^  more  than  an  ordinary 
shock  to  Jim  Gordon  to  see 
the  schoolmaster  so  palpably 
overcome  with  either  grief  or 
terror.  It  was  not  easy  to 
tell  which  it  was  whUe  his 
face  was  hidden  from  view. 

A  full  minute  elapsed  ere 
he  raised  his  head,  and  then 
Jim  saw  that  it  was  the  lat- 
ter emotion  that  troubled  him  most.  Shivering,  he 
unfolded  and  smoothed  out  the  letter — it  was  in  a 
crumpled  condition — and  once  more  read  it  through. 
The  communication  must  have  been  of  a  short 
nature,  for  it  was  soon  scanned.  Jim  would  have 
hked  to  ask  him  what  it  was  about,  but  that  he 
knew  could  not  be  done.  Up  to  that  time  there  was 
nothing  confidential  in  the  relations  of  master  and 
pupil  as  far  as  they  were  individually  concerned. 

Presently  Mr.  Nap  Farrell  got  upon  his  feet,  and 
paced  to  and  fro  in  the  style  of  an  ordinary  man 
troubled  by  his  afi'airs.  All  the  Little  Corporal 
element  had  vanished. 

Eventually  he  turned  towards  Jim,  with  the  evident 
mtention  of  leaving  his  retreat,  and  the  youngster, 
with  a  light  footstep,  sped  up  the  narrow  path,  which, 
turning  here  and  there,  speedily  hid  him  from  view. 

Climbing  on  for  five  miniites  or  so,  he  came  to  the 
deserted  castle  of  Espelmador. 

It  was  a  grandly  massive  building  of  the  type  one 
sees  in  pictures  of  ancient  Spain.  These  castles, 
though  unoccupied  in  this  more  civilised  time,  were, 
in  the  days  gone  by,  the  homes  of  mighty  men  who 
ruled  the  country  around  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  now 
and  then  supplemented  with  fire  and  sword. 

And  no  doubt  this  particular  stronghold  had  been 
at  one  time  the  retreat  of  some  marauder,  a  pirate  of 
the  sea,  perhaps,  where  he  held  high  revel  after  one 
of  his  excursions  in  search  of  plunder. 

The  walls  were  of  a  very  massive  description,  and 
towers  round  and  square  stiUrearedtheir  heads  towards 
the  clouds,  hoary  with  age,  and  broken  on  the  summit 
by  the  action  of  wind  and  storm. 

To  one  of  modern  tastes  the  look  of  it  was  some- 
what gloomy  and  forbidding.  The  only  visible 
entrance  from  the  level  ground  was  by  a  gate  that 


could  only  be  reached  by  crossing  a  strong   stone 
bridge  just  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  pass  abreast. 

For  under  that  bridge  there  was  a  moat  of  con- 
sider depth,  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was  kept 
filled,  more  or  less,  by  the  draining  of  water  from  the 
higher  land  and  woods  in  the  rear,  and  a  small 
channel  on  the  right  carried  off  the  overflow,  when 
there  was  any,  down  to  the  lower  ground  in  the  form 
of  a  small  cascade. 

The  tfloat  bordered  the  castle  on  three  sides, 
and  in  the  front  the  sterile  rock  gave  little 
hold  for  tree  or  bush.  Thus  an  open  space  of 
some  twenty  yards  or  so  was  there.  But  in  the 
rear  the  sombre  wood  of  pine  grew  almost  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  moat.  And  it  extended  far  back 
into  the  heart  of  the  island,  rising  and  falhng  with 
the  undulations  of  the  ground. 

In  that  wood,  hidden  away,  the  wild  boar  roamed 
in  security,  at  intervals  shelving  his  brawny  form  in 
the  region  of  the  castle.  There  was  a  legend,  too,, 
among  the  boys  that  the  wolf  was  no  stranger  there,, 
but  nothing  certain  was  known  on  that  point. 

The  castle  was  the  declared  limit  of  the  peregrina- 
tions of  the  boys. 

Jim  Gordon  sat  down  on  the  low  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  and,  putting  aside  all  thoughts  concerning  the 
schoolmaster  for  a  spell,  proceeded  to  read  his  letters 
from  home. 

They  were  not  of  a  nature  to  concern  the  reader — 
at  present,  anyway — and  we  will  skip  the  tv/enty 
minutes  he  devoted  to  the  task.  The  letters  read,  he^ 
sat  thinking  for  awhile,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  which  stood  open. 

One  hinge  was  gone,  and  the  massive  woodwork  waa 
propped  against  the  wall.  The  interior  was  gloomy, 
for  in  the  room  just  beyond  there  were  no  windows, 
and  the  huge  doors  on  the  opposite  side  were  closed. 

Jim  carefully  scanned  the  leaves  and  dust  deposited. 
by  the  wind  in  the  doorway.  The  inspection  appeared 
to  be  satisfactory,  for  he  smiled,  as  he  murmured  : 

"Neither  man  nor  beast  has  entered  here  since- 
yesterday." 

On  the  right  of  the  room,  where  of  old  men  doubt- 
less were  on  guard  night  and  day,  was  the  enti'ance 
to  a  narrow,  winding  staircase.  Jim  crossed  over  to 
it  and  climbed  the  darkened  way. 

It  wound  about  twenty  times  or  more  ere  it  brought 
him  to  the  battlements,  emerging  from  a  tower  that 
rose  up  thirty  feet  or  more  over  his  head. 

But  he  was  high  enough  to  have  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  land  below  and  the  distant  sea. 

At  his  feet  were  the  schoolhouse  and  workshops, 
dwarfed  to  the  eye.  A  little  more  ahead  the  lagoon 
glistened  in  the  light  of  the  departing  sun,  beyond  it 
the  flo\\  jr-crowned  natural  rockery,  and  then  to  the 
horizon  -vothing  but  the  sea. 


■lUE     laJLAJSn    bVHUUL,. 


Staj',  tliongh.  What  is  that  away  to  the  east,  steal- 
ing along  the  shore  of  the  island  ?  Surely  it  is  the  boat 
which,  attempted  to  run  the  "  Swallow"  down  that 
afternoon. 

Jim  took  a  long,  steady  look  at  it,  and  although  it 
vras  but  a  tiny  toy  to  the  eye,  he  became  practically 
certain  it  was  that  parlous  craft,  and  no  other. 

"  If  I  knew  what  Nap's  trouble  is,"  he  muttered, 
"  something  might  be  done.  If  there  is  serious 
trouble  ahead  our  people  ought  to  know  of  it.  But  it 
can  hardly  be.  They  would  never  dare — hang  it !  these 
Spanish  devUs  dare  anything  where  their  pleasure  or 
profit  is  concerned.  Why,  they  could  come  here, 
murder  the  lot  of  us,  empty  the  schoolhouse,  and  for 
two  months  not  a  word  of  it  would  be  knlNft^n  at  home. 
I  am  afraid  that  is  the  contingency  Nap  overlooked 
when  he  started  this  school.  And,"  he  added,  slowly, 
"  it  is  something  our  friends  did  not  dream  of  when 
they  consigned  us  to  his  care." 

The  clanging  of  a  bell  from  below  rose  up  to  his 
«ars,  and  he  started  from  his  somewhat  dismal 
reverie.  Giving  himself  a  shake,  he  cast  off  the  gloom 
•of  his  brow  and  hurried  down  the  stairs  with  the  con- 
fident step  of  one  who  had  travelled  that  dark  road 
many  times  before. 

"Work  over  for  the  day,"  he  murmured  as  he 
,  reached  the  outer  air,  "  tea  in  ten  minutes.  Now  for 
■a  race  against  time." 

With  the  apparent  recklessness,  and  at  the  same 
time  surefootedness,  of  the  mountain  goat,  he  dashed 
down  the  rugged  path  and  appeared  on  the  level,  just 
as  the  last  boy  from  the  workshops  entered  the  house. 

Jim  followed,  pursuing  his  way  down  a  long  passage 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  huge 
lavatory. 

It  was  one  of  three  attached  to  the  house,  and  it 
was  filled  with  boys,  mostly  in  white  duck  overalls, 
which  they  were  removing  prior  to  having  a  wash. 

Some  were  black  and  grimy — these  worked  at  the 
forge ;  others  were  cleaner,  but  carried  signs  of 
laboxir  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  two  had  their 
clothes  bespattered  with  paint. 

Jim  Gordon  was  received  hilariously,  he  being  one 
of  the  favourites  of  the  school. 

"  It's  nice  to  be  you,  shirking  work,"  said  a  good- 
humoured  youngster,  as  he  scrubbed  his  'face  with  a 
towel ;  "  taking  pleasure-trips  at  sea  while  we  poor 
wretches  are  earning  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brows." 

"  A  lot  you've  earned  this  afternoon,  Terry,"  said 
another  "  Who  put  the  lid  of  the  box  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  got  the  hinges  and  lock  together  ?"  grinned 
the  boy. 

"We  all  make  mistakes,  Felton,"  was  the  reply 
of  Terry.  "  Who  made  a  horseshoe  with  eight  nail- 
holes  ?" 


"  How  was  I  to  know  ?"  asked  Felton.  "  Didn't " 

"Never  mind  your  blunders,"  interposed  Jim. 
"  Terry,  you  will  come  up  to  the  castle  to-night." 

"  Anything  up  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  see  into.  Pass  the 
word  for  the  meeting  of  the  council." 

He  spoke  in  an  undertone,  so  that  he  was  not  heard 
by  the  other  boys,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  too 
busy  preparing  for  tea  to  heed  him. 

Terry  nodded,  and  Jim,  after  a  hasty  wash,  ad- 
journed to  a  long  room  where  the  boys  had  their 
meals. 

It  had  four  doors,  opening  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
house.  The  boys  were  pouring  in,  and  taking  their 
seats  at  the  various  tables,  each  of  which  accommo- 
dated about  thirty. 

In  a  little  while  all  were  filled,  save  one  at  the  far 
end,  which  would  seat  ten  or  so,  and  this  remained 
empty  until  the  masters  of  the  school — four  in  num- 
ber— 'had  taken  their  seats.  Two  of  the  elder  boys 
presided  at  tables,  but  neither  the  head  schoolmaster 
nor  his  wife  appeared. 

Finally  eight  men  marched  in,  and  took  their  seats 
at  the  unoccupied  table.  These  were  the  teachers  of 
trades,  and  so  on. 

There  was  Martin  the  blacksmith,  Sleeny  the  car- 
penter. Pastern  the  plumber,  Wafl9e  the  bootmaker, 
and  old  Chorker,  teacher  to  the  boys  how  to  sail  a 
boat  and  swim. 

These  several  men  had  certain  characteristics,  which 
will  appear  as  we  proceed  with  our  narrative.  Bob 
Changeling,  already  introduced  to  the  reader,  was  of 
the  party. 

There  w^ere  no  women  waiting,  but  three  niggers 
attended  to  the  wants  of  the  boys.  The  men  looked 
after  themselves. 

The  trio  of  sable  servants  were  named  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  and  Romeo.  Their  relation  to  each  other 
was  that  of  father,  son,  and  grandson,  and  true  to  the 
creed  of  families,  they  were  at  war  with  each  other 
from  morning  till  night. 

Romeo,  the  youngest,  was  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  but  it  pleased  his  father  and  grandfather  to 
still  treat  him  as  a  child,  which  he  naturally  resented. 

They  wore  suits  of  red-and-white  striped  linen,  and 
carpet  slippers.  Indoors  or  out  their  heads  were 
always  bare 

Macbeth  never  did  more  than  he  could  help.  H» 
bossed  the  other  two. 

"  Golly,  now, '  what  you  doing  ?"  he  howled,  as 
Hamlet  stopped  to  grin  at  one  of  the  boyish  jokes 
uttered  at  the  table.  "  Habn't  you  got  no  manners, 
listening  to  de  demarks  ob  your  betters  ?" 

"  Me  not  listening,"  mendaciously  replied  Hamlet. 

"  What  you  a-grinning  for,  den  ?"  demanded  Mac- 
beth. 
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"  'Spect  I  got  de  conwulsers  ob  de  muscles  ob  de 
countelance,"  said  Hamlet.  "You  bet  I  not  study 
anatlemy  for  nuffin." 

"  You  study  anatlemy  ?"  said  Macbeth,  contemp- 
tuously.    "  Where  dat  boy  Romeo,  now  ?" 

"  Gone  for  more  bren-butter.  I  'spect  he  up  to 
some  trick,  a-scraping  de  butter  'off  for  futur'  con- 
sumptive or  sumfln.     Dat  chile  want  correcting." 

At  that  moment  the  "  child"  appeared  in  one  of  the 
doorways  with  a  piled-up  plate  of  bread-and-butter 
in  each  hand. 

He  was  carrying  them  with  all  the  care  of  a  com- 
petitor in  an  egg-and-spoon  race,  with  eyes  intent 
upon  the  summit  of  each  plate,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  bend  this  way  and  that ;  but  with  a  dexterous 
movement  he  managed  to  restore  the  requisite  equi- 
librium, until  he  collided  with  his  grandfather,  who 
.was  watching  his  advance  with  a  critical  and  scornful 
eye. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was  that  both  plates,  of 
bread-and-butter  received  a  shock,  and  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  contents  were  thrown  upon  the  floor. 

"  Whar  you  comin'  now  ?"  demanded  Macbeth. 

"  What  you  stand  dere  for,  like  a  stuff  owl  ?"  said 
Romeo. 

"  Am  dis  de  langwidge  to  redress  to  your  senors  ?" 
asked  Macbeth.  "  When  I  was  a  boy,  if  I  said  a  word 
to  de  ole  folks  I  got  a  spankin'  dat  bring  de  eyes 
right  out  of  my  head." 

"  De  march  of  iuterlicks,"  said  Romeo,  busily  pick- 
ing up  the  bread-and  butter,  "  am  ag'in'  spankin' — 
dead.     You  jes'  try  it  on  me." 

"  Romeo,"  said  Hamlet,  remonstrating,  "  don't 
forget  de  grey  hairs  ob  your  grandfather.  Suspect 
dem,  if  notin'  else." 

Romeo  by  this  time  had  restored  the  bread-and- 
butter  to  the  plates,  and  calmly  placed  the  latter  on 
the  table. 

"  Dere  am  a  gritty  piece  or  two  in  de  middle,"  he 
said  to  the  boys,  "  but  de  res'  am  as  sweet  and  clean 
as  de  milk  in  de  cocoanut." 

"  For  all  that,"  said  Jim  Gordon,  who  was  seated 
near  the  spot  where  the  plates  were  put  down,  "  you 
may  take  that  lot  away  and  bring  us  some  more.  Try 
that  gritty  lot  in  the  kitchen." 

"  All  right,  Massa  Gordin,"  said  Romeo,  cheerfully 
"  dere  a  lot  more  cut.  I  take  dis  back,  and  if  I  lib  to 
get  t'roo  de  job,  I'll  see  dat  my  ole  grandfader  hab 
de  gritty  bits.  He  use  digifried  langwidge  here,  but 
in  de  kitchen  de  way  he  swear  make  all  de  wool  of 
dis  chile  stan'  out  straight  and  waggle." 

Romeo  soon  had  some  more  bread-and-butter  on  the 
table,  without  putting  it  through  the  gritty  ordeal, 
and  in  half  an  hour  or  so  the  meal  was  over. 

At  a  signal  from  one  of  the  masters  all  rose,  and 
stood  by  their  seats  while  grace  was  being  said. 


The  moment  it  was  spoken  there  was  a  rapid 
melting  away  of  the  occupants  of  the  room — all  but 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Romeo,  who  remained  to  clear 
away,  and  afterwards  to  have  their  own  private  feast 
in  the  kitchen,  for  which  Romeo  had  most  undutif ully 
provided  the  gritty  bits  of  bread-and-butter  for  his 
aged  grandfather. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

TEE   COXJIfCIL   OP   TEN. 


fjR  HE  sun  was  low  down  in  ths 
heavens  as  Jim  Gordon  once 
more  wended  his  way  up- 
wards in  the  direction  of 
the  castle. 

Through  Lawrence  Terry, 
the  young  carpenter  who 
put  the  lid  on  the  box  the 
hind  part  before,  he  had 
summoned  what  was  known 
in  the  school  as  the  Council  of  Ten.  It  was  not  a 
secret  body  by  any  means,  but  a  council  chosen  by 
the  boys  to  look  into  matters,  and  arrange  things  n 
their  interests. 

They  filled  the  post  of  monitors  in  our  big  public 
schools,  but  their  more  pressing  daily  duties  were- 
connected  with  the  various  workshops  of  which  they 
were  the  head,  outside  the  men  who  were  employed 
to  instruct  them. 

But,  apart  from  this  work,  they  took  certain  duties, 
upon  themselves,  and  for  the  proper  arranging  and 
carrying  out  of  the  same  they  often  met  in  semi- 
secrecy,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  Espelmador 
Castle. 

When  Jim  arrived  he  found  the  gate  leading 
to  the  courtyard  open,  and  a  youth  standing  there- 
on duty.  He  carried  no  more  potent  arm  than  a 
stout  stick,  but  he  looked  like  one  who  could  use  it, 
and  use  it  well,  on  emergency. 

His  name  was  Tim  Dawson,  and  he  was  attached  to 
a  small  farm  that  lay  immediately  beyond  the  school 
on  the  eastern  side,  vi^here  there  was  a  small,  level, 
fertile  tract  of  land, 

"  How  many  here,  Tim  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  All  but  j'ou,"    was    the    reply.     "They  seem  to 
think  that  something  serious  is  pending.     What's  the 
trouble?" 

"  Our  chief  seems  to  have  mixed  himself  up  with 
some  Spaniards  in  a  disagreeable  way,"  replied  Jim, 
"  but  I  can't  give  you  the  particulars." 

He  passed  on  through  a  courtyard,  where  the  grass 
and  small  flowering  plants  grow  in  the  intersections 
of  the  stones,  and  entered  a  door  on  the  opposite 
side.     This  led  him  to  a  vast  hall,  empty  of  all  things 
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animate  and  inanimate,  which  he  crossed,  and  found 
his  way  to  an  inner  room,  called  the  council  chamber. 

Here  the  council  had  made  provision  for  rugged 
comfort  during  their  deliberations. 

In  the  centre  was  a  table,  roughly  made,  as  were 
the  requisite  number  of  chairs.  These  conveniences 
were  the  result  of  overtime  labour  of  the  amateur 
carpenters. 

Probably,  if  they  had  been  oflTered  for  sale  in  any 
auction-room  in  England,  the  bidding  would  have 
been  very  slow,  and  stopped  at,  a  very  small  sum  per 
article,  but  they  served  the  purpose  of  the  youngsters, 
eight  of  whom  were  already  seated. 

They  ranged  in  age  from  fourteen  to  seventeen,  the 
eldest  being  Robert  Morse,  aged  seventeen,  a  grave- 
faeed  lad,  with  an  inborn  love  for  the  study  of 
chemistry  ;  and  Sam  Whifi'er,  who  was  in  the  tailor's 
shop,  the  youngest. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named,  we  may  enu- 
merate Adam  Steene,  carpenter ;  Joe  Ganthony, 
painter  and  plumber ;  Nicodemus  Hillyard,  boot- 
maker ;  Dave  Felton,  the  cornopean  player,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  school  band ;  also  George  Rainstone, 
whose  occupation,  apart  from  that  of  the  school,  was 
working  in  a  vineyard. . 

Ten  in  all,  including  the  sentinel.  Jim  advanced  to 
tl;ie  head  of  the  table  and  took  liis  seat  in  a  chair  that 
differed  from  the  rest  in  the  back  being  slightly  higher. 

There  was  no  preternatural  gravity  exhibited  by  the 
councillors.  Most  of  them  were  talking  in  a  light- 
hearted  manner  until  Jim  was  seated.  Then  they 
turned  their  faces  to  him  and  were  silent. 

"You  may  wonder  at  this  summons,"  he  said, 
"especially  as  we  met  only  a  few  days  ago,  but 
matters  of  moment  have  arisen  since  then.  The  school 
is  in  danger." 

He  then  went  into  the  events  of  the  day,  describing 
the  attempt  to  run  the  "Swallow"  down,  and  the 
subsequent  trouble  which  the  letter  with  the  Minorca 
postmark  had  brought  the  chief. 

"  Having  told  you  this  much,"  said  Jim,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  you  if  there  is 
anything  peculiar  that  has  come  under  your  notice." 

They  had  all  noticed  the  depression  of  Mr.  FarreU 
for  some  time  past,  but  had  no  theory  concerning  it 
that  offered  a  likely  solution  of  the  matter. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  anything  much,"  said  Joe 
Ganthony;  "Nap — his  name  notwithstanding — soon 
gets  into  a  blue  funk.  Perhaps  he  hasn't  paid  the 
rent  of  the  island,  and  the  Spanish  Government  is 
threatening  to  put  the  bailiffs  in." 

"  That's  one  of  Joe's  ideas,"  remarked  Dave  Felton. 
"  He  doesn't  study  the  habits  or  history  of  a  people. 
The  Spaniards  haven't  any  bailiffs.  When  they  don't 
get  their  rights  they  put  a  dagger  in,  somewhere  near 
the  ribs." 


"  Seriously,"  said  Jim,  checking  a  tendency  to  make 
fun  of  the  thing,  "  I  am  sure  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
stirring  events.  It  can't  be  a  question  of  rent,  for 
you  must  all  call  to  mind  how  this  school  was 
founded.  It  is  the  fad  of  Napoleon  Farrell,  an^  he 
is  a  rich  man — rich  enough,  anyway,  to  pay  the  com- 
paratively small  sum  demanded  as  rent  for  this,  to 
the  Spaniards,  useless  island.  Besides,  the  school 
pays." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  asked  Robert  Morse, 
who  had  a  head  for  figures,  and  was  the  champion 
calculator  of  the  school. 

"  It  must,"  said  Jim,  "  with  the  fees  we  pay — or  our 
parents  and  friends  pay — the  low  rents,  cheapness  of 
all  necessaries  of  life,  and  our  own  productions,  it 
can  do  nothing  but  pay.  No ;  it  is  something  more 
serious  than  that  which  has  upset  Nap's  equilibrium, 
and  I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  people 
who  formerly  lived  on  this  island." 

"  A  good-for-nothing  lot,"  said  Adam  Steene. 

"  All  the  more  likely  to  give  trouble,"  continued 
Jim.  "  They  had  a  sort  of  chief  of  their  clan,  one 
Espardo  Reonardo,  who  was  barely  twenty  when  he 
left,  against  his  will,  and  must  be  a  very  young  man 
still.  This  is  only  the  fifth  year  of  the  school  on  the 
island." 

"Where  did  he  go  to?"  inquired  George  Rain- 
stone. 

"There  is  no  record  of  it,  that  I  know  of,"  said 
Jim,  "but  if  he  went  to  Minorca,  I  believe  that  he  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  He  is  threatening  FarreU  to  turn  him  out,  which 
means  the  disruption  of  the  school  altogether.  It 
can't  be  carried  on  at  home  on  its  present  hues.  Be- 
sides, it  was  established  to  take  boys  right  away  from 
home  to  make  men  of  them,  fit  to  cope  with  the 
world." 

"  See  prospectus,"  suggested  Terry. 

"  See  what  you  like,"  retorted  Jim.  "  It  has  don© 
good  to  many  of  us.  You  were  a  very  poor  specimen 
of  the  young  Britisher,  Terry,  when  you  first  came 
here." 

"  Well,  suppose  this  Espardo  something " 

"  Reonardo." 

"  Reonardo  intends  to  try  to  turn  Nap  out,  how 
will  he  set  to  work  about  it  ?  It  takes  something  to 
shift  a  dozen  men  and  two  hundred  boys." 

"  There  are  ways  of  worrying  a  man  that  you  may 
not  dream  of,"  said  Morse,  who  had  been  listening 
attentively  to  Jim.  "  For  instance,  there  is  the  use  of 
dynamite." 

"  There  spoke  the  chemist,"  said  Ganthony. 
"  Bob  is  always  poking  about  in  the  laboratory,  and, 
i.aturally,  his  mind  goes  on  to  blowing  up  things  and 
people," 
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"The  meanest  man,  if  he  is  cruel  and  wicked 
enough,"  said  Morse,  quietly,  "has  now  some  very 
potent  agents  at  his  command.  Not  that  I  think  so 
in  this  case.  Now,  take  to-day.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  an  attempt  to  run  down  the  'Swallow'  was 
made.  They  meant  it,  and  had  they  succeeded, 
who  would  have  known  what  had  happened  ?" 

"  We  ought  to  keep  a  lookout  when  the  boats  are 
at  sea,"  said  Whiffer. 

"But  we  have  not  done  so  hitherto,  and  if  the 
'  Swallow '  had  been  sunk  and  aU  drowned,  it  would 
have  been  considered  an  accident.  There  would  have 
been  the  usual  talk  of  a  Mediterranean  white  squall. 
The  papers  at  home,  if  ,we  sent  it  to  them,  would 
have  published  an  account  of  it  under  the  heading, 
'  Disastrous  Aflfair  off  the  Island  of  Fermentera' ;  and 
probably,  if  the  editor  had  room,  would  give  an 
account  of  the  school  and  its  management." 

"  It  is  doubtful,"  said  Jim  Gordon,  "  if  they  would 
have  heard  much  of  it.  Nap  doesn't  care  for  too 
much  publicity.  He  started  this  school  by  private 
circular,  and  he  carries  it  on  in  the  same  way.  There 
is  a  hazy  notion  among  people  that  we  are  being 
educated  abroad,  but  they  don't  go  further  than  that." 

"So  many  youngsters  go  abroad  nowadays,"  re- 
marked Dave  Felton — "  to  Germany,  or  France,  or 
further — that  nothingjis  thought  of  it.  I  don't  suppose 
that  one  out  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  the  least  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  drum  as  ours." 

"  Our  position  is  this,"  interposed  Jim  Gordon,  "  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  bear  it  in  mind.  In  case  we  are 
attacked  or  annoyed  in  any  serious  way,  owe  own 
Government  cannot  interfere,  because  they  have  no 
jurisdiction  here,  and  the  Spanish  Government  will  be 
slow  to  move.  It  has  ^so  many  matters  nearer  the 
capital  to  look  to.  We  shall  have  to  defend  our- 
selves— to  circumvent  the  enemy." 

"  Unless  we  cut  it  and  went  home,"  suggested  Sam 
Whiffer. 

"  Not  so  easy  as  you  think,"  replied  Morse.  "  The 
launch  could  not  carry  a  third  of  us,  let  alone  our 
traps  and  general  property.     Her  tonnage " 

"  Blow  her  tonnage !"  said  Terry. 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  like,"  said  Morse,  composedly, 
"  blow  it  sky-high — certainly." 

"You  would  find  the  explosive,"  grinned  Terry. 

"  I  have  it  ready  when  wanted,"  said  the  undis- 
turbed Morse. 

"Where?" 

"  That  is  my  affair.  Do  you  think  that  I  am  such 
a  fool  as  to  keep  in  the  house  a  compound  that  would 
lift  this  castle  from  its  foundations — though  there  is 
not  much  of  it — where  little  boys  like  you  could  find 
it  and  play  yourselves  out  of  this  world  into  the  next  ? 
Not  I." 


There  was  some  laughter  at  Terry's  expense,  as 
Morse  finished  with  a  slight  snort  of  contempt  for 
youngsters  of  Terry's  calibre.  The  object  of  these 
pungent  remarks  waxed  indignant. 

"  I've  heard  a  deal  about  your  cleverness  in  making 
this  and  that  out  of  nothing,  Morse,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
I  shall  believe  it  when  I  see  it." 

Morse  said  no  more  just  then,  and  the  consultation 
was  resumed. 

It  was  of  rather  a  desultory  nature,  but  a  conclu- 
sion was  come  to  that  they  ought  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  for  an  enemy,  and  be  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves from  attack. 

"  I  reckon,"  said  Jim,  with  a  smile,  "  that  the  fellow 
I  floored  in  the  boat  to-day  with  a  stone  won't  forgive 
me  in  a  hurry." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  Espardo  Reonardo  ?"  suggested 
Whiffer. 

"  Not  knowing  him  by  sight,  can't  saj',"  said  Jim- 
"Well,  boys,  I  thought  I  would  call  you  together  and 
tell  you  what  had  come  under  my  notice.  At  present 
I  do  not  think  we  need  give  the  younger  ones  a 
scare,  for,  after  all,  it  may  end  in  smoke." 

They  agreed  with  him,  and  as  the  evening  was  now 
getting  on,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

They  left  the  room,  and  by  the  gate  received  a 
report  from  Tim  Dawson  to  the  eftect  that  nothing 
had  been  near  to  disturb  him,  but  he  fancied  he  heard 
voices  somewhere  low  down  to  the  loft  from  the- 
school,  towards  the  sea. 

"You  all  know  how  sound  travels  up  here,"  he 
said;  "and  whoever  it  was  might  have  been  on  th© 
beach." 

"  The  slope  is  a  regular  whispering-gallery,"  said 
Morse.  "  Maybe  some  of  the  boys  are  out  bathing 
to-night." 


I  CHAPTER  V. 

MORSE    ENLIGHTENS   TERRY. — MR.   NAPOLEON    FARRELl 
THINKS  IT  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE  EXTRA  PRECAUTIONS. 

N  leaving  the  castle,  the  boys 

SMimniMttHlilHllMiH       ^^^  ^'''^^  Indian  file  to  cross 
iPi/OTIIIi^P^B       ^^^  bridge,  Morse  and  Terry 
V  Jni\''Wm/mi/iimM       being  in  the  rear,  and  Terry 
absolutely  last. 

Morse  lumg  back  a  bit,  so 

that  those  in  front  got  ahead, 

and  went  off  down  the  path. 

Terry  asked  Morse  to  push 

on. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you,  Terry,"  said 

Morse.   "  We  were  talking  of  explosives  just  now,  and 

you  questioned  my  statements." 

"  Some  of  them  want  a  little  salt,"  said  Terry.    "  It 
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IS  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  of  the  power  of  this 
and  that,  but  if  we  do  not  see  it,  how  are  we  to 
believe  ?" 

"  You  surely  don't  expect  me  to  lift  this  castle  in 
the  air  by  way  of  proof  ?" 

"  If  you  don't  mean  to  do  it,  you  had  better  not 
talk  about  the  possibility  of  its  being  done." 

"See  here,"  said  Morse,  producing  a  pill-box  from 
his  pocket.  He  carefully  took  off  the  lid,  disclosing  a 
small  quantity  of  white  powder  at  the  bottom.  "  You 
see  this  ?" 

"  Yes — looks  like  a  teething-powder,"  replied  Terry. 

"  Here  is  a  flat  stone,"  continued  Morse,  com- 
posedly, "on  which  I  place  one  grain  of  powder. 
You  can  scarcely  see  it.  ISTow  take  this  other  stone 
and  give  it  a  smart  tap." 

Morse  closed  up  his  pill-box  and  withdrew  to  a 
short  distance,  as  Terry,  with  a  grin,  and  the  stone  in 
his  hand,  bending  over  the  grain  of  powder,  gave  it  a 
smartish  tap. 

Bang! 

It  went  off  like  a  small  gun,  and  Terry  in  his  fright 
skipped  and  fell  into  a  sitting  position. 

"  I  have  at  various  times  made  and  stored  away 
about  half  a  pound  of  that  stuff,"  said  Morse,  serenely. 
•^'  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Hang  it !"  said  Terry,  as  he  rose  from  the  ground. 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  your  own  inven- 
-tion  ?" 

"  Yes  and  no,"  answered  Morse.  "  I  call  it  improved 
>melenite,  and  the  improvement  on  the  original  article 
is  mine." 

"  Does  Nap  know  you  make  such  stuff  as  that  ?" 
inquired  Terry,  as  they  set  off  down  the  path. 

"  No,  nor  anybody  else  but  you.  Don't  talk  about 
it." 

A  short  distance  down  they  found  the  others 
waiting  for  them.  Jim  asked  them  what  they  had 
been  firing  off. 

"  Some  of  his  precious  inventions,"  said  Terry, 
making  a  wry  face — "a  sort  of  powder.  There  was  not 
•so  much  as  you  can  put  in  a  thimble." 

This  was  true,  and  he  concealed  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  used. 

"It  made  a  precious  row,  anyway,"  said  Tim 
Dawson. 

The  sun  was  now  low  down  in  the  west,  and  when 
they  reached  the  level  it  was  lost  behind  the  line  of 
rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  lagoon.  The  sky  was  a 
brilliant  hue,  golden  towards  the  sun,  shading  off'  to 
the  richest  of  French  greys  in  the  east,  and  there  was 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 

Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline  'sat  by  the  porch  of  the 
schoolhouse,  engaged  in  light  needlework.  In  the 
distance  the  men  instrvictors  of  the  boys  were  playing 
quoits,  and  the  shore  of  the  lagoon  was  lively  with  the 


boys  lying  about,  strolling  up  and  down,  or  skylark- 
ing- 

On  the  whole  there  rested  the  sweetest  of  twUight 
halos,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  impressed  itself  on 
several  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  especially  on  Jim  as  he 
looked  at  Eveline. 

Round  her  golden  hair  there  seemed  to  be  a  halo  of 
light,  but  that  may  have  been  his  fancy.  It  reminded 
him,  however,  of  some  pictures  he  had  seen,  painted 
by  the  old  masters.  There  was  assuredly,  at  the 
moment,  something  more  than  earthly  in  ^her  youth 
and  beauty. 

"  The  most  peaceful  scene  on  earth,"  said  Ganthony, 
looking  round  him,  "  on  my  word.  What  a  contrast 
it  is  to  some  of  the  stifling  places  at  home  1  Think  of 
the  East-end  of  London  and  this  spot." 

"  Where  is  our  Nap  ?"  asked  Morse ;  "  he  is  usually 
sitting  like  a  patriarch  in  his  porch,  surveying  his 
flocks  and  herds  of  men  and  boys." 

"  He  is  just  coming  out  of  the  house  with  Martin," 
said  Steene. 

It  was  so.  Pale  and  with  restless  eyes,  the  head 
of  the  place  emerged  from  his  house  in  company  with 
Martin,  the  blacksmith. 

They  passed  near  enough  to  the  boys  for  them  to 
overhear  what  he  was  saying.  "  Let  the  bolts  be  as 
strong  as  you  can  make  them,  and  if  possible,  I 
should  like  to  have  them  fixed  before  to-morrow 
night." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

Martin  turned  away  and  bent  his  footsteps  in  the 
direction  of  the  quoit-players.  Mr.  Farrell  sauntered 
back  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"  Where  are  those  negroes  ?"  he  inquired.  "  I  dc 
not  see  them  about  anywhere." 

"  They  asked  for  permission  to  go  to  Silver  Bay  to 
bathe,  and  I  gave  it  them,"  Mrs.  Farrell  said. 

"  They  said  they  would  be  back  by  sunset,"  re- 
marked Eveline. 

The  boys  could  not  linger  longer,  and  passing  on  to- 
wards the  lagoon,  heard  no  more.  Beyond  the  orders 
for  the  iron  bars  there  was  nothing  of  importance  in 
what  they  heard.  But  that  struck  Jim  Gordon  as 
being  another  link  in  the  mystery  of  impending 
trouble. 

He  did  not  Hnger  by  the  lagoon,  but  wandered  on 
to  the  spot  where  the  men  were  playing. 

He  soon  got  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Martin, 
who  stood  near  the  quoit-players,  looking  on. 

"  To-morrow  afternoon,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  glad 
to  take  a  turn  at  the  forge,  unless  you  have  some 
work  on  that  is  beyond  me." 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  altogether,"  said  Martin, 
looking  at  him  with  an  approving  eye.  "  You  are  just 
the  sort  of  lad  who  was  made  for  the  forge  and 
hammer." 
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"  I  heard  Mr.  Farrell  speaking  about  some  iron 
bars,"  said  Jim,  modestly  ignoring  the  compliment. 

"  Yes,  he  wants  a  lot.  Old  Nap  seems  to  have  got 
into  a  nervous  state  about  something." 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  it  is  ?" 

"  No  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  who  doesn't 
know  much,  I  reckon." 

"  Well,  he  wants  a  lot  of  bars  ?" 

"  Yes,    for  both   doors   and  windows,    and    some  | 
especially  strong  ones  for  Miss  Evehne's  room." 

Jim's  face  flushed  rosy  red  for  a  moment,  and  the 
colour  dying  away,  left  him  pale. 

"  Why  her  room  more  than  the  rest  ?"  he  asked,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,  but  he  is  a  man  of  fads. 
He  is  also  as  nervous  as  a  kitten  when  the  least  thing 
goes  wrong." 

A  dispute  in  the  game  now  took  place.  An  outside 
umpire  was  wanted  to  decide  a  knotty  question,  and 
Martin  was  called  to  the  office.  Jim  Gordon  walked 
away,  and  seeing  Morse  seated  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  noisy  youngsters,  went  up  to  him.  The  young 
chemist,  born  to  that  line  of  study,  was  busy  making 
some  deep  calculations  on  a  pioce  of  paper.  He  did 
not  hear  the  footsteps  of  Jim,  who  stood  behind  him 
quietly,  and  said  nothing  until  he  had  apparently  got 
through  his  task, 

"Morse,"  he  said. 

The  other  looked  up  startled,  but  seeing  who  it  was, 
smiled.     Jim  sat  down  beside  him. 

"I  have  got  another  bit  of  evidence,"  he  said,  "to 
lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  the  matter." 

He  told  Morse  about  the  bars  of  extra  strength 
for  Eveline's  room — or  rather  rooms,  for  she  bad  two, 
one  serving  for  sleeping  and  the  other  as  a  studio  and 
boudoir  in  one.  Eveline  painted  in  water  and  oils 
remarkably  well  for  one  so  young  and  comparatively 
untutored. 

"  I  think,"  said  Morse,  after  he  had  thought  over 
the  communication,  "  that  Nap  is  threatened  with  an 
invasion  of  the  original  owners  of  the  island.  It  is 
only  natural  that  a  father  should  take  precautions  for 
his  only  daughter,, and" — with  a  glance  at  Jim — "  one 
BO  remarkably  pretty." 

"  As  her  mother  was  before  her,"  said  Jim. 

"  But  her  mother  has  not  her  brains.  In  that 
respect  Eveline  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
original  article." 

"  You  are  all  for  brains,"  said  Jim. 

"  I  believe  in  them,"  replied  Morse. 

"And  I  am  an  advocate  for  muscle,"  said  Jim, 
doubling  his  arm  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  biceps 
that  stood  up  under  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  like  a 
small  cocoanut. 

Robert  Morse  laid  his  fingers  on  the  upper  part  of 
Jim's  arm,  and  critically  examined  its  condition. 


"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  you  grow  taller  and 
stronger  every  day." 

"  I  am  getting  on,"  returned  Jim,  laughing. 

"  Together,"  said  Morse,  dreamily,  "  you  and  I 
ought  to  do  something.  I  can  devise  and  you  can 
execute.  Not  but  what  I  could  help  you  in  the  active 
part  at  a  pinch,  for  I  am  not  a  chicken." 

"  You  are  a  good  average  specimen  of  boys  of  your 
age,"  answered  Jim.  "I  imagine  you  have  a  very 
clever  father." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  is  one  of  the  simplest  men 
going.  His  chief  hobby' is  gardening,  and  even  in  that 
he  has  to  trust  to  books  to  do  the  right  thing." 

"  A  clever  mother,  then  ?" 

"  No  ;  good,  but  not  clever." 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  head  from,  then  ?" 

Morse  laughed,  and  glanced  towards  the  rippling 
sea,  now  without  glint  of  sunshine,  and  getting  dark 
on  the  horizon. 

"  You  ask  me  a  problem,"  he  said,  "  I  should  very 
much  like  to  work  out.  Where  does  anything  come 
from  ?  All  round  us  is  a  problem.  And  perhaps  it 
is  better  so.  For,  suppose  we  knew  everything,  how 
miserable  we  should  be !  There  would  absolutely  be 
nothing  to  live  for." 

"  You  are  altogether  too  deep  for  me,  Bob,"  said 
Jim,  "  but  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  I  think  we  like 
each  other." 

"  Jim,  I  have  no  brother  except  you." 

"  And  you  are  my  only  one.  Bob.  I  like  a  goc>d 
many  fellows  here,  but  the  feeling  I  have  for  them  is 
diflerent  from  that  I  have  for  you." 

"  Same  here,  old  fellow.  Now,  what  do  you  think  I 
have  been  calculating  ?" 

"  Goodness  and  yourself  alone  know." 

"  I  have  been  estimating  how  much  of  the  explosive 
I  have  invented — it  is  an  improvement  on  melenite — 
it  would  take  to  blow  away  yonder  line  of  rocks  and 
throvv  the  lagoon  open  to  the  sea.  It  would  then 
become  a  small  but  very  useful  harbour." 

"Well,  I'll  be  bothered!"  exclaimed  Jim,  breath- 
lessly. "  What  next  will  you  get  into  that  cranium  of 
yours  ?" 

"  The  thing  I  lack,"  said  Morse,  "  is  a  knowledge 
of  sapper-work.  If  ever  I  get  that — and  I  mean  to 
study  it — I  could  with  a  few  men  manage  the  job." 

He  dived  his  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat 
and  brought  out  a  small  book. 

"  Now  here,"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  a  small  compact 
work  on  earth  fortifications,  with  maps  and  plans  in 
outline.  Now,  suppose  we  had  need  to  defend  this 
place." 

"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Jim,  eagerly,  "suppose  we 
had  such  need  " 

"  Where  would  you  build  a  fort  F"' 

"  Why,  iu  front  of  the  house,  of  course." 
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"  Then  you  would  be  wrong.  It  would  have  to  be 
erected  on  the  slope  behind  it. .  Or  two  or  three 
would  be  necessary,  perhaps.  One  over  on  that  knoll 
there,  close  to  the  castle-path,  and  another  away  to 
the  right  where  that  flat  rock  juts  out.  We  could 
also  have  one  hidden  away  in  the  shrubbery,  to  be 
unmasked  when  the  enemy  gets  near  it." 

Jim's  face  was  flushed  and  very  eager  now.  Hitherto 
he  had  devoted  most  of  his  superfluous  energy  and 
leisure  time  to  the  sea,  but  here  was  a  thing — the 
building  of  a  fort  and  erection  of  earthworks — that 
came  home  to  him  as  his  proper  avocation. 

"  This  a  crude  plan  of  Portsmouth  and  its  surround- 
ing country,"  continued  Morse.  "  Here  are  the  forts 
built  out  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
— once  thought  much  of,  but  not  so  now,  I  fancy ; 
here  are  the  old  forts  on  the  seashore— entirely  use- 
less ;  but  here,  inland,  on  the  slopes  are  the  earth- 
works and  bomb-proof  casemates,  and  what  not,  which 
I  am  certain  an  enemy  would  have  to  reckon  with 
to  his  cost." 

"  I  see,"  said  Jim,  musing,  as  he  ran  his  finger  over 
the  map,  "the  guns  of  our  time  carry  to  such  an 
immense  distance  that  while  we  hold  these  earth- 
works no  enemy  could  occupy  the  town." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Morse ;  "  that  is  what  the  book 
says,  and  it  carries  conviction  in  every  word.  So  it 
would  be  with  the  schoolhouse  and  buildings.  If  we 
had  forts  where  I  have  pointed  out,  no  living  person 
could  stay  in  them  for  an  hour." 

"  But  we  have  no  guns,"  said  Jim,  lugubriously. 
"  Well,  we  have  no  use  for  them.  Who  is  likely  to 
lay  siege  to  us  seriously  ?  And  don't  forget,"  added 
Morse,  "that  we  have  two  hundred  Enfield  rifles 
which  we  are  drilled  with.  It  is  true  they  are  of  a 
discarded  pattern,  but  at  a  pinch  would  be  very  use- 
ful. Nap  got  them  cheap,  but  they  might  prove  very 
dear  to  a  foe  in  the  hands  of  anyone  capable  of  hand- 
ling them." 

•'  But  we  have  no  cartridges,"  said  Jim. 
"  We  could  make  them.  I  am  sure  that  I  could 
knock  up  a  cartridge  on  the  old  pattern  that  would 
serve,  and  I  know  the  component  parts  of  gunpowder. 
The  Enfields  are  the  old  muzzle-loaders  which  were 
served  out  to  the  volunteers  in  eighteen-sixty.  We  have 
thousands  of  guncaps  which  Nap  allows  us  to  use  when 
drilling.  Bwt  what  are  we  talking  of,  Jim  ?  There 
isn't  much  prospect  of  our  having  to  fight,  is  there  ?" 
"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jim ;  "  but  I  am  dead  sure 
that  it  will  be  great  fun  to  build  up  earthworks,  and 
sliam  getting  ready  for  a  foe.  I  think  I  will  speak  to 
Nap  about  it  to-morrow." 

Darkness  was  now  falling  rapidly  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  reveille  was  sounded  from  the  front  of  the 
house  by  a  young  drummer  attached  to  the  school 
band. 


The  sharp  rattling  of  the  kettle-drum  echoed  up 
the  hills,  and  in  a  hundred  nooks  and  crannies,  and 
floated  away  out  to  sea. 

Jim  had  heard  it  a  hundred  times  before,  and  in 
the  same  place,  but  it  had  never  hitherto  inspired 
him  with  such  intense  emotion  as  it  did  that  night. 

As  he  walked  towards  the  house  beside  Morse  he 
was  as  one  enthralled  by  the  sounds  of  distant  but 
unseen  warfare. 

The  boom  of  the  cannon,  the  rush  of  many  feet,  the 
thud  of  horses'  hoofs,  fierce  cries  of  defiance,  and  the 
yells  of  the  wounded  sounded  in  a  dumb  way  in  his 
ears.  He  was  as  one  on  whom  a  mighty  inspiration  is 
dawning,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  speak  of  it  to 
his  companion,  for  he  would  never  have  been  able  to 
explain  his  novel  emotion. 

It  was  altogether  inexplicable.  It  was  as  a  sudden 
rising  and  surging  of  a  hitherto  unknown  sea  within 
his  breast. 

The  rdveille  ceased,  and  the  feeling  and  the  vision 
vanished.  A  profuse  perspiration  burst  out  upon  his 
brow. 

"  I  have  often  wondered,"  he  thought,  "  how  a 
soldier  feels  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle.  Now  I 
think  I  know."  Then  he  entered  the  house  in  tho 
rear  of  the  stream  of  chattering  boys,  and,  in  the 
glare  of  lamps  and  the  rattle  of  the  indoor  ordinary 
life,  returned  to  ordinary  thoughts  and  ways. 

One  thing  he  observed,  however,  in  connection 
with  his  recent  emotion,  and  that  was  it  made  him 
more  hungry  than  usual,  as  if  he  had  taken  more 
than  ordinary  exercise.  Supper  had  never  been  more 
welcome  to  his  healthy  organisation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MACBETH    AND    HIS    DESCENDANTS    GET    INTO   TROUBLE. 

Y  dear  Nap,  said  Mrs.  Farrell 
opening  the  door  of  her 
husband's  study  and  popping 
her  head  in,  "those  wretched 
negroes  have  not  returned, 
and  the  boys  are  waiting  on 
themselves." 

Mr.  FarreU,  who  was  sitting 
in  a  dejected    attitude,  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
looked  up  wearily. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  allowed  them  to  go,"' he 
said. 

"  My  dear,"  urged  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  all  people,  and 
especially  negroes,  must  wash  occasionally." 

"  They  ought  to  have  been  sent  one  at  a  time,"  said 
the  schoolmaster,  testily ;  "  at  home  they  don't  agree, 
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and  here  some  restriction  is  put  upon  them.  Abroad 
they  have  free  play,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
they  have  been  fighting,  and  destroyed  each  other 
like  a  trio  of  Kilkenny  cats." 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  Nap  !" 

"  I  don't  feel  so.     Where  is  Eveline  ?" 

"  Arranging  her  painting  materials  for  an  outing  to- 
morrow."        ,  , 

"  She  can't  go,"  hastily  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  his  surprised  wife. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  safe — that  is — I  beUeve 
the  weather — I — I  don't  wish  her  to  go." 

"Nap,"  said  Mrs.  FarreU,  coming  into  the  room 
and  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck,  "  you  are  not 
weU.  You  must  have  a  dose  of  salts  and  senna,  the 
great  remedy  of  my  dear  mother." 

"  Your  dear  mother,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  hadn't  an 
idea  beyond  salts  and  senna.  She  was,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  a  bit  of " 

Whatever  he  was  about  to  say  concerning  the  true 
condition  of  his  mother-in-law  was  never  uttered,  for 
a  clamouring  and  a  wailing  of  the  most  unearthly 
description,  in  the  passage  outside  the  room,  cut  him 
short. 

If  a  dozen  dogs  had  been  uttering  vocal  objections 
to  being  tied  up  in  a  strange  place,  the  noise  could 
not  have  been  more  harrowing. 

"  Goodness  graciousness  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  FarrelL 
horrified,  "  what  is  that  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  those  accursed  niggers,"  replied  Mr. 
FarreU,  recovering  from  an  intense  but  momentary 
shock.     "  Here !  hi !  stop  that  row,  will  you  ?" 

He  plunged  out  of  the  room  and  soon  received 
verification  of  his  behef  m  the  authorship  of  the 
disturbance,  in  the  persons  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet. 

They  were  standing  a  short  distance  from  the  door 
of  the  study,  with  their  hands  clasped,  their  eyes 
tightly  shut,  and  their  capacious  mouths  open  to  their 
fullest  extent. 

"  Ow-ow — eeeo-eeeo  !''  they  howled.  "  Eeeo — eeeo 
— ow-ow  !" 

"  Stop  it,  will  you !"  roared  the  schoolmaster, 
plunging  towards  them.  "  What  is  it  all  about  ? 
You  are  disturbing  the  whole  house  !" 

Doors  were  opening,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  feet ' 
coming  towards   tlxem.     The  study,  let  it  be   men- 
tioned, was  on  the  ground-floor  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

One  of  the  first  to  appear  was  Eveline,  and  close 
behind  her  were  Jim  Gordon  and  a  host  of  the  boys. 
'They  stopped  short  on  seeing  that  nobody  was  being 
tortured  to  death,  as  was  generally  imagined.  Evehne 
slowly  glided  up  to  her  amazed  mother's  side. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  you  accursed  wretches  ?"  de- 
manded the  half-maddened  schoolmaster.  "  How 
dare  you  make  such  a  riot  here  P" 


"  Massa,"  said  Macbeth,  "  we  was  a-wailing  for  de 
dead." 

This  starthng  statement  caused  Mr.  Jarrell,  the 
Napoleon  of  Fermentera,  to  start  violently  and  turn 
pale.  Mrs.  FarreU  uttered  a  little  scream,  and  the 
boys  drew  up  nearer. 

"  Who-o-oo's  dead  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  De  boy  Romeo,"  replied  Macbeth,  "  de  pride  and 
da  apple  ob  him  grandfader's  eye." 

"  You  neber  more  kind  to  him  dan  you  was  'bliged 
to  be,"  sobbed  Hamlet,  "  you  regular  wiolent  old  cuss. 
You  make  de  chile's  life  a  misery." 

"  Will — you — kindly — explain — yourselves  ?  "  said 
the  goaded  schoolmaster.  "  One  of  you  tell  exactly 
what  has  happened.  Now,  Macbeth,  let  us  have  it 
from  you." 

"  We  tree,"  began  Macbeth,  "  started  for  to  bathe 
full  ob  famly  lub " 

"  Gorlermighter !"  interrupted  Hamlet.  "  Full  ob  lub, 
and  him  a-worritting  dat  poor  boy  to  griddlestrings  !" 

"  Don't  interrupt !"  fiercely  exclaimed-  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Nap,  dear,"  interposed  his  wife,  "  do  not  get  so 
excited.     You  will  only  make  yourself  ill." 

A  gesture  from  the  Schoolmaster  bade  Macbeth  go 
on. 

"  Somehow,"  continued  the  aged  nigger,  "  afore  we 
get  to  de  sea,  de  harmoly  ob  de  ebening  was  inter- 
rupted by  pussonal  remarks,  which  injuced  de  poor 
boy  Romeo  to  say  dat  he  see  us  all  blowed  afore  he 
btithe  Avithin  'arf  a  mile  ob  us.  'Cordingly  he  took  his- 
self  orf  to  de  outside  ob  Silber  Bay  behind  de  rocks, 
where  he  could  reform  him  ablusuns  whar  we  not  see 
him.  Den  we  hab  de  usual  dip  in  de  sea,  and  sit 
down  to  wait  for  de  boy.  Finding  he  not  come  at  a 
'spectable  interbal,  we  go  to  see  if  he  was  ready." 

"  And  you  wif  a  knotted  hanchercher  to  spank  him 
wif,"  remarked  Hamlet.     "  Ow-ow  !" 

"  But  he  not  dere,"  continued  Macbeth,  with  a  howl, 
"  nuffin  but  him  clothes.  Oh  !  whar  am  de  apple  ob 
my  eye  r" 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  drowned !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  Not  him,"  said  Macbeth.  "Massa,  he  swim  better 
dan  most  fish," 

He  further  explained  that  they  had  been  seeking 
Romeo  high  and  low,  calling  to  him  in  vain,  and 
finally  they  had  returned  home  with  his  clothes  as  a 
sad  memento  of  their  loss. 

The  two  negroes  leant  against  the  wall,  quietly  sob- 
bing, while  the  schoolmaster  and  some  of  the  boys 
hurriedly  consulted  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  sharks  from  Mrs.  Farrell, 
but  it  was  not  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
No  shark  had  ever,  to  th3iv  knowledge,  been  seen  or 
heard  of  in  that  region  of  the  sea. 

But  a  suggestion  from  Morse  was  more  acceptable. 
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"  It  may  be  an  octopus,"  he  said.  "  I  saw  some  of 
its  spawn  about  a  few  days  ago." 

Anyway,  nothing  could  be  done  that  night.  The 
boys  went  back  to  their  supper,  and  Mr,  Farrell,  with 
his  wife  and  Evehne,  returned  to  the  study. 

They  were  all  intensely  sorry  that  anything  should 
have  happened  to  "  the  boy  Romeo,"  as  he  was  the 
favourite  nigger  of  the  three ;  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed he  was  a  long  way  the  idlest,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal, 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  still  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
wended  their  way  to  the  kitchen,  where,  behind  its 
closed  door,  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
Bobbed  and  wailed  most  dismally. 

*'  It  'bout  a  judgment,  dat  what  it  are,"  wailed 
Macbeth.  "  You  uncommon  hard  on  dat  boy,  to  be 
sure." 

"  Me  hard  ?"  exclaimed  Hamlet,  stepping  back  from 
his  father  and  regarding  him  with  angry  scorn.  "  I 
parse  de  mose  ob  my  time  intelvening  twix  him  and 
you.  All  de  day  long  you  was  down  on  my  incensed 
offspring." 

There  was  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  leading 
to  a  scullery,  beyond  which  was  the  outer  air.  It 
now  opened,  and  a  dark  face  was  thrust  cautiously  in 

Unseen,  two  huge  ears  drank  in  the  further  re- 
proaches of  the  elder  niggers. 

They  laid  it  on  each  other  pretty  thickly  for  a  time, 
but  Macbeth,  turning  to  put  more  than  usual  em- 
phasis upon  some  remark,  espied  the  listening  head, 
and  plunging  forward,  laid  hold  of  an  ample  ear. 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried,  "  you  inkgrate,  you  trubble- 
some  little  varmint !  "What  you  been  doing  wif  you- 
self  ?" 

"  Whar  my  clothes  ?"  roared  Romeo.  "  Am  dis 
decent  ?  S'pose  missus  come  inter  de  kitchen  wif  me 
in  nuffin  but  bathin'-drawers  ?" 

"  Missus  neber  come  here  in  de  ebening,"  said 
Macbeth,  "  and  you  know  it.  Dere  you  clothes  ;  put 
'em  on." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  Romeo  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  looking  very  dogged. 

"Now,  whar  you  been?"  demanded  his  father, 
giving  him  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  his  head. 

"  Nowhar,"  answered  Romeo. 

This  was  such  an  obvious  lie,  and  withal  so  exas- 
perating, that  they  both  went  for  him,  administering 
a  remonstrance  apiece  in  the  form  of  a  sounding 
thwack  on  the  head. 

They  might  as  well  have  assaulted  a  block  of  wood. 

"  You  been  nowhar  !"  hissed  Macbeth.  "  What  you 
mean  by  dat  reversion  ob  de  trufe  ?" 

"  Mean  what  I  say,"  replied  Romeo. 

He  dug  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  thrust  his  feet 
out,  and  looked  as  dogged  as  you  please  as  he  made 
this  mendacious  assertion. 


"  If  you  been  nowhar,"  said  Macbeth,  "  whar  was 

you  ?" 

"  Whar  I  sat  down — jest  whar  my  clothes  was, 
'Spect  I  fell  asleep." 

Hamlet  exchanged  glances  with  his  father.  Both 
seemed  to  be  getting  into  a  state  of  hopeless  bewil- 
derment. It  was  some  moments  ere  they  could  return 
to  the  charge. 

"  Yer  mean  ter  say,"  said  Hamlet,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  expostulation,  "  that  you  was  sitting  thar 
and  we  not  see  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Romeo,  "  dat  'bout  it." 

And  he  stuck  to  his  text,  not  only  then  but  later  on 
when  Mr.  Farrell  took  him  in  hand.  He  went  further 
with  the  schoolmaster,  boldly  hinting  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  joke  on  the  part  of  his  unworthy  father 
and  grandfather  to  get  him  into  trouble. 

There  was  no  going  beyond  this.  It  was  impossible 
to  tell  who  had  spoken  the  truth.  To  some  it  did 
not  seem  to  matter,  but  Jim  Gordon,  thinking  it  over 
aCter  a  private  talk  with  Romeo  on  the  following 
morning,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  to  tell,  if  Romeo  could  be  induced  to 
tell  it. 


CHAPER  VII. 

DISAPPEARAirCE   OF  OSTE  OF  THE  UNDBR-MASTER3. 

MOi!fG  the  under-masters  en- 
gaged at  the  school  was  one 
of  the  name  of  Stephen 
Stebbing,  a  silent,  thought- 
ful kind  of  man,  well  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

It  was  his  custom,  when 
the  weather  permitted — and 
it  was  rare  for  it  not  to 
permit — for  him  to  rise  early, 
sometimes  before  the  sun  showed  above  the  horizon, 
and  wander  about  the  island.  Sometimes  he  went 
along  the  shore,  but  as  often  as  not  he  was  known  to 
make  excursions  inland. 

On  the  following  morning  it  was  assumed  that  he 
had  risen  according  to  his  habit,  and  gone  forth  on 
one  of  these  lonely  outings,  but,  contrary  to  his  wont^ 
had  not  returned  when  the  breakfast-bell  sounded. 

Nor  was  he  at  his  place  at  the  table  over  which  he 
presided— it  was  that  at  which  Jim  Gordon  and  Morse 
and  a  score  of  others  sat — and  then  some  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  him. 

Old  Chorker  •  was  consulted,  he  being  a  professed 
early  riser,  but  nothing  decided  could  be  obtained 
from  him. 

*'  I  see  Mr.  Stebbing  a-standing  agin  the  front  door 
about  five,  I  reckon,  but  I  didn't  take  no  heed  on  him. 
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I  turns  my  head  away,  and  when  I  looked  again  he 
had  wanished." 

Jim  Gordon  took  the  head  of  the  table  temporarily, 
as  it  was  believed,  for  the  assumption  was  that  the 
under-master  was  simply  later  than  usual.  But  the 
breakfast  was  finished  without  his  putting  in  an 
appearance. 

Then  Mr.  Groby,  the  mathematical  master,  went  to 
see  Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell,  who  was  partaking  of  the 
morning  meal  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 
The  absence  was  mentioned,  and  it  had  a  most 
extraordinary  effect  on  the  schoolmaster. 

He  threw  up  his  arms  and,  uttering  a  groan,  sank 
back  in  liis  chair. 

But  he  was  not  in  a  faint,  and  when  his  alarmed 
wife  and  Eveline  rushed  to  his  side,  he  pushed  them 
gently  away,  saying,  "  It  is  nothing.  I  am  all  right. 
Stebbing  gone,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Groby,  "  gone  out.  He  went 
early  this  morning  and  has  not  returned.  Our  opinion 
is  that  he  has  met  with  some  accident,  slipped  from  a 
rock  and  sprained  his  ankle,  or  something  of  that  sort.*' 

"  The  work  has  begun,"  moaned  the  schoolmaster ; 
"  you  will  never  see  him  more  alive." 

"  What  work,  sir  P"  exclaimed  the  surprised  under- 
master,  "  no  more  alive  ?    Why  not  ?" 

"  I  spoke  hastily,"  said  Mr.  Farrell ;  "  this  is  not  the 
place  to  talk  about  such  matters.  I  will  see  you  later 
on,  Mr.  Groby." 

"  Meanwhile,"  suggested  the  mathematical  master, 
"  would  it  not  be  as  well  for  some  search  to  be  made 
for  him  ?  Stebbing  has  never  been  late  before.  He  is 
the  most  punctual  of  men." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  go  yet,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
with  bloodless  lips  ;  "  perhaps  he  will  soon  return." 

This  was  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  his  recent 
declaration,  that  the  listeners  were  more  and  more 
surprised. 

"  Your  papa  is  not  well,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell  to 
Eveline  ;  "  he  really  must  have  some  medicine." 

Eveline  was  looking  intently  at  her  father.  She 
was  very  young,  but  in  many  things  much  shrewder 
than  her  mother.  She  saw  that  there  was  something 
more  than  bodily  illness  in  the  demeanour  of  her 
parent. 

"  It  is  no  use  worrying  papa  now,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Groby,  will  you  come  again  in  half  an  hour  ?" 

"  The  morning  work  will  have  begun  by  that  time," 
he  said. 

"  Well,  later  on,  some  other  time,"  said  Eveline, 

The  under-master  left  the  room,  and  Eveline  dis- 
missed her  mother  for  smelling-salts,  merely  to  get  rid 
of  her  for  awhile. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mrs.  Farrell  that 
she  mislaid  everything,  and  never  could,  without  a 
long  search,  find  anything  required. 


"  Now,  dear,"  said  Evehne,  laying  her  head  upon  hel 
father's  shoulder,  "  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said,  feebly. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  said  Eveline,  confidently,  "you 
know  that  there  is  something  troubling  you.  What 
is  it  ?" 

He  braced  himself  up  in  an  effort  to  be  firm,  and 
succeeded  to  an  extent. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  matter  I  cannot 
talk  to  you  about,  but  I  v^^ill  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  embracing  the 
first  chance  of  sending  you  to  England." 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  To — to  complete  your  education." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  EveUne,  serenely,  "  that  is  not  the 
reason.  I  want  no  more  boarding-school  education. 
But  I  see  that  it  is  something  which  concerns  me  that 
is  troubling  you." 

He  kissed  her  fondly,  and  told  her  not  to  ask  any 
more  questions.  It  was  his  wish  she  should  go  to 
England  for  a  time,  and  he  would  say  no  more. 

"  I  won't  go,"  said  Eveline. 

"  But  you  must,  my  dear,"  he  urged. 

"  I  won't,  and  there's  an  end  of  it — not  unless  you 
go.  I  am  very  happy  here  with  you  and  mamma,  and 
the — the  boys.  Not,"  she  added,  quickly,  "  that  the 
boys  count  for  much,  but  they  make  the  place  lively. 
Then  look  at  the  splendid  opportunities  I  have  for 
sketching.  I  am  going  up  to  the  castle  this  morning 
to  paint  it  from  the  north-east." 

"  I  can't  let  you  go,"  said  the  schoolmaster — "  not 
without  an  escort." 

"  Well,  let  Romeo  go  with  me,  if  you  are  nervous, 
and  one  of  the  boys.  There  is  Gordon.  He  idles 
about  a  great  deal.     Give  him  some  real  work  to  do." 

It  was  a  bold  proposition,  and  she  never  for  a 
moment  expected  her  father  would  fall  in  with  it ; 
but  he  did  so. 

"  Gordon  is  no  boy  for  books,"  he  said.  "  He  was 
born  for  an  open-air  life.  He  shall  go  with  you  and 
Romeo.     When  will  you  be  read  to  start  ?" 

"  At  once,"  said  Evelinfoj  with  the  light  of  pleasure 
dancing  in  her  eyes.  "  You  need  not  worry  mamma 
about  my  having  an  escort.  She  is  so  nervous  about 
nothing." 

"  I  would  go  with  you  myself,"  said  the  school- 
master, hesitating,  "  but " 

"  My  dear  papa,"  said  Eveline,  ingenuously,  "  it 
would  be  such  a  pity  to  take  you  from  your  duties. 
I  really  could  not  think  of  it.  Gordon,  with  Romeo, 
will  be  sufficient — that  is,  if  Gordon  cares  to  come." 

"  I  will  ask  him,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  and  do  not 
anticipate  a  refusal;  he  is  such  an  obliging  boy. 
Romeo,  of  course,  has  to  do  as  he  is  told." 

"  He  is  very  obedient,"  said  Eveline,  sweetly. 

The  hoys  were  being  summoned  to  their  morning 
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studies  when  Mr.  Farrell  went  in  search  of  Jim  Gordon. 
He  found  him  sauntering  towards  the  class-rooms — 
there  were  several— with  Hillyard.  Beckoning  him 
aside,  he  said : 

"Gordon,  I  wish  you  to  give  up  school  for  this 
morning  and  act  as  escort  to  my  daughter.  She  is 
going  on  one  of  her  painting  excursions,  and  I  do  not 
like  her  being  alone." 

Jim's  eyes  grew  dim  with  delight.  This  was  an 
unlooked-for,  undreamt-of  proposition ;  but  it  was 
slightly  damped  by  the  further  information  that 
Romeo  would  be  one  of  the  party  also. 

Jim,  on  the  whole, kept  his  countenance  wonderfully 
well.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  accompany 
"  Miss  Eveline,"  and  see  that  she  came  to  no  harm. 

"  Come  into  my  study  for  a  fewmoments,"  abruptly 
«aid  Mr.  Farrell. 

Jim  accompanied  him  thither,  the  schoolmaster 
carefully  closing  the  door. 

"  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  bold,  cool-headed 
boy,  they  tell  me.  Now,  if  a  wild  beast  attacked  my 
daughter,  would  you  defend  her  ?" 

"  With  my  life,"  said  Jim,  simply. 

"  Or  if  some  stray  ruffian  annoyed  her " 

"  I  would  shoot  him  dead,"  said  Jim. 

Mr.  Farrell  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  six- 
chambered  revolver. 

"  If  I  trust  you  with  this,"  he  said,  "  you  won't  get 
up  to  any  boyish  tricks  with  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  If  I  do  anything  with  it,  it  will  be  some- 
thin*  in  earnest." 

"  Then  take  it,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  putting  it 
into  his  hand.  "  Use  it  if  necessary.  I  shall  expect 
Eveline  back  to  dinner  " 

"Very  good,  sir." 

Jim  left  the  study,  and  if  he  had  ventured  on 
giving  way  to  his  feelings  he  would  have  danced  a 
hornpipe  in  the  passage.  But,  adopting  a  more 
prudent  course,  he  simply  went  outside  and  waited 
for  Eveline  and  Romeo.  The  latter  was  at  liberty  to 
stay  at  home  if  he  pleased. 

The  young  people  could  have  got  on  very  well 
without  him,  but  there  was  yet  another  person  who 
could  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  that  was  Mrs. 
Farrell,  who,  much  to  Jim's  disgust,  unexpectedly 
appeared  with  Eveline. 

Romeo,  in  attendance,  carried  the  painting  materials 
and  a  shawl  and  camp-stool  for  Mrs.  Farrell.  Jim 
took  possession  of  one  for  Eveline.  Together  they 
ascended  the  path  leading  to  the  castle,  Romeo  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  and  signalising  his  progress  by 
dropping  the  various  articles  entrusted  to  him,  in 
turn  or  all  together,  until  Mrs.  Farrell  wrathfully 
bade  him  go  in  front  so  that  she  could  keep  her  eye 
upon  him. 

While  keeping  her  eye  upon  him  she  could  do  little 


else,  and  Jim  and  Evehne  were  practically  alone 
during  the  ascent.  They  conversed  in  whispers ; 
therefore,  what  they  said  being  evidently  a  secret, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  record  it. 

Jim,  while  speaking,  looked  somewhat  anxious,  but 
Eveline  was  in  high  spirits,  smiling,  and  looking  very 
happy  indeed. 

The  point  selected  by  her  to  sketch  the  castle  from 
was  reached,  the  easel  was  fixed,  and  Eveline  set  to 
work,  Jim  remained  in  attendance  upon  her,  Mrs. 
Farrell  sat  down  a  short  distance  away  with  a  book, 
and  Romeo  was  directed  to  use  her  fan  to  keep  away 
the  flies,  which  were  both  numerous  and  troublesome. 
He  set  to  work,  but  as  his  attention  wandered  towards 
the  young  people,  he  misdirected  his  efforts,  and 
knocked  the  bonnet  of  Mrs.  Farrell  awry.  Having 
performed  this  feat  twice,  he  was  sternly  told  to  give 
up  the  fan  and  accompany  his  mistress,  who,  finding 
reading  in  comfort  an  impossibility,  rose  from  her 
seat. 

"  I  think,  Eveline  dear,  she  said,  "  that  I  will  go 
fern-hunting.  There  ought  to  be  some  rare  specimens 
in  tbe  shady  corners  of  the  wood." 

"  Do  not  venture  in  too  far,"  advised  Jim,  "  in  case 
you  should  lose  yourself." 

"  I  will  take  Romeo  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell. 

No  objection  was  raised  to  tliis  proposal,  and  with 
that  erratic  sable  attendant 'she'disappeared. 

For  a  time  Eveline  went  on  painting  in  silence,  but 
presently  she  looked  up. 

"  How  quiet  you  are  to-day  !"  she  said. 

"I  feel  so,"  replied  Jim.  "Evehne,  I  know  you 
are  a  plucky  little  thing " 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  sure,"  said  Eveline. 

"  It  is  not  as  a  mere  comphment  I  say  this,"  con- 
tinued Jim,  "but  because  I  know  it  is  true,  and 
because  I  feel  certain  you  will  ere  long  have  need  of 
all  your  nerve.     Why  am  I  here  to  day  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  rephed  Evehne,  demurely. 
"  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  care  to  remain " 

"  Eveline,  at  another  time  I  might  be  less  solemn 
than  I  am  now,  but  I  must  be  serious.  I  am,  here 
because  there  is  need  of  your  being  protected." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  and  saw  by  his  face  that  he 
meant  all  he  said.  A  slight  shade  of  apprehension 
passed  over  her  own. 

"  Whom  or  what  have  I  to  fear  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  can  only  guess  at  present,"  said  Jim ;  "but  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  danger  in  the  air.  Have  you 
noticed  the  change  in  Mr.  Farrell  ?" 

"  He  is  not  himself,"  said  Eveline,  as  she  thought- 
fully put  in  some  of  the  shadows  in  her  sketch,  "  I 
have  observed " 

She  stopped  short,  checked  by  a  terrific  scream, 
and  in  it  she  recognised  her  mother's  voice.  Mrs. 
Farrell  was  a  little  woman,  but  she  was  endowed  with 
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extraordinary  vocal  powers.  The  sound  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  wood. 

The  young  people  looked  at  each  other,  and  Jim 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  where  he  had  placed 
the  revolver. 

And  now  another  sound  was  heard,  a  roaring  of  one 
who  is  overcome  with  grief,  a  magnified  form  of 
blubbering,  and  Romeo  came  tumbling  down  from  the 
direction  of  the  wood,  with  his  eyes  out  of  his  head, 
and  exhibiting  a  sensible  stiffening  of  his  wool. 

"  Loramassy  on  all  ob  us !"  he  cried.  "  Missus  done 
for.    She  'bout  as  dead  as  a  stone  !" 

A  cry  of  alarm  burst  from  the  hps  of  Eveline ;  but 
Jim  motioned  for  her  to  restrain  her  emotion  for 
the  moment.  He  had  a  better  idea  of  the  true  nature 
of  such  a  communication  from  Romeo. 

"Show  me  where  she  is,"  he  said.  "Eveline,  I 
think  you  had  better  come  too.  Now,"  he  added, 
sternly,  to  Romeo,  as  they  moved  upwards  towards 
the  wood,  "  tell  me  exactly  what  has  happened." 

"Nuffin  happen  dat  I  see,  sar,"  replied  Romeo, 
"but  missus  go  inter  de  wood  and  me  f oiler  at  a 
'speckful  distance,  so  dat  I  lose  sight  ob  her.  Den 
me  see  a  big  fly  a-brushing  him  wings  on  de  trunk  ob 
a  tree,  and  me  go  for  to  squash  him,  when  jes'  as  I 
was  on  de  p'int  ob  gibbing  him  a  bang,  me  hear  a 
scream,  and  I  knowed  de  voice  ob  missus." 

Romeo  stopped  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  off 
his  brow.  Jim  impatiently  bade  him  move  quicker, 
and  finish  his  story. 

"  Hearin'  de  voice,"  resumed  Romeo,  "  me  stopped 
to  deflect  on  what  was  de  matter,  and  de  seclusion 
me  come  to  was  dat  suffiln'  had  scared  her.  Den  me 
went  on  to  de  spot,  and  dere  she  lay  dead  as  a  stone, 
and  deader." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Nuffin',  but  run  to  you  and  Miss  Eveline  with  in- 
flamation  ob  de  capastafer." 

"  Show  me  exactly  where  she  is,"  said  Jim,  angrily. 
"Mrs.  Farrell  is  of  a  nervous,  sensitive  disposition, 
and  it  may  be  nothing  but  a  simple  fright,  followed 
by  fainting." 

"You  think  not,  Jim,"  murmured  Eveline,  trem- 
bling. She  was  more  concerned  for  her  mother  than 
she  would  have  been  on  her  own  behalf, 

"  Don't  worry,  Evey,"  said  Jim,  softly. 

"  Here  de  spot !"  cried  Romeo ;  "  and  loramassy,  if 
missus  ain't  acomin'  roun',!" 

Mrs.  Farrell  had  indeed  struggled  into  a  sitting 
position,  not  being  after  all  quite  so  dead  as  Romeo 
announced  her  to  be.  She  was  staring  wildly  about  her. 
On  seeing  Jim  Gordon  she  uttered  a  cry  of  delight. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said,  tear- 
fully;"  and  Eveline,  too.  I  have  had  such  a  scare. 
Where  is  that  abominable  Romeo  ?" 

Borneo,  who    had  taken    refuge    behind    a  tree, 


evidently  conscious  that  he  had  been  remiss  in  his 
duties,  humbly  announced  his  presence. 

"  You  wretcl^ed  creature !"  cried  Mrs.  Farrell. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  deserting  me  as  you  did  ?" 

"  Me  had  a  attack  ob  fainting,  too,  missus,"  said 
Romeo,  in  whom  the  truth  did  not  dwell,  "  and  d© 
moment  me  come  roun'  I  foller  up  and — and  sabe 
yom:  life." 

Mrs.  Farrell  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  her  sun- 
shade, which  he  easily  dodged.  Jim,  anxious  to  get 
at  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  asked  Mrs.  Farrell 
what  had  originally  alarmed  her. 

"  I  was  walking  quietly  along,"  she  said,  "  looking 
for  ferns,  when  I  came  to  some  bushes — there  is  the 
clump — and  as  I  got  near  it  a  face  popped  out." 

"  A  face  ?"  exclaimed  Eveline. 

"A  face,  my  dear,  not  exactly  ugly,  but  stUl  a 
hideous  face,  that  glared  at  me  with  the  malevolence 
of  a  tiger.     Then  I  screamed,  and  fainted  away." 

"  And  you  know  nothing  more,  mamma  ?"  said 
EveUne. 

"  Nothing  more,  my  child,"  was  the  answer,  "  and 
I  think  it  is  quite  enough." 

Jim  walked  over  to  the  bushes,  a  very  thick 
group  of  some  flowering  shrub.  The  ground  around 
was  dry,  but  under  the  bushes,  in  the  thick  of  the 
group,  the  soil  was  moist  and  covered  with  rotting 
leaves. 

On  his  inspecting  it,  signs  of  recent  footsteps  were 
visible,  and  close  to  where  Mrs.  Farrell  had  seen  the 
face  were  two  indentations,  bowl-shaped,  which 
might  reasonably  be  assumed  to  have  been  made  by 
a  kneeling  man.  ^ 

He  had  a  strong  aversion  to  telling  a  lie,  but  in 
this  case  he  thought  it  advisable  to  conceal  the  truth. 

Returning  to  the  group,  Jim  calmly  gave  his  opinion 
that  Mrs.  Farrell  must  have  been  victimised  by  a 
vision — "  created  by  her  vivid  imagination," 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  anything  particular  at  the 
time  ?■'  he  inquired. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell.  "  My  mind 
was  dwelling  on  a  story  I  have  recently  been  reading, 
about  Spanish  brigands ^" 

"  Ah !"  said  Jim,  gaUy,  "  that  accounts  for  it.  But 
you  had  better  give  up  fern-hunting  for  to-day,  at 
least,  and  come  back  with  ua." 

"I  shall  sketch  no  more  to-day,"  said  Eveline, 
looking  steadily  at  Jim.  "  I  have  the  outhne  done, 
and  can  finish  the.rest  at  home." 

There  was  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  any  there  to 
remain,  and  they  left  the  wood.  Jim  Gordon  kept 
his  hand  carelessly  in  his  pocket,  where  it  rested  on 
the  handle  of  the  revolver  with  which  Mr.  Nap 
Farrell  had  entrusted  him.  Mrs.  Farrell  showed  she 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  wood  by  nervously 
hurrying  on. 
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"  For  all  you  say,"  she  remarked  to  Jim,  "  I  don't 
think  it  was  fancy." 

"  Who  can  there  be  on  the  island  but  ourselves  ?" 
asked  Jim, 

As  he  put  the  question  to  Mrs.  Farrell  he  cast  a 
covert  glance  at  Romeo,  who  was  arranging  the 
various  articles  he  had  to  carry,  in  a  commodious  form. 
The  nigger  was  listening,  and  across  his  features 
there  flashed  an  expression  of  superlative  cunning. 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell, 
wearily ;  "  it  may  be  somebody  living  in  the  wood  in 
seclusion.  I  can't  tell  you  more  than  that  he  is  a 
horrid  creature." 

She  went  on  ahead,  with  Romeo  in  close  and 
obsequious  attendance.  Eveline  and  Jim  hung  back 
a  little. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Eveline.  "  You  may  tell  me. 
I  shall  only  worry  if  you  don't." 

"  I  think  we  are  about  to  have  trouble  with  the 
people  who  were  turned  off  the  island  years  ago," 
said  Jim,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  "Be  sure  you  do 
not  wander  far  from  the  house  alone." 

"  You  have  more  than  that  on  your  mind?'*  remarked 
Eveline,  keenly. 

"I  have  nothing  more  certain  to  tell  you,"  he 
answered, 

"  But  should  you  have  more  to  tell  by-and-by,  you 
will  not  keep  it  from  me  ?" 

"  No,  Evey,  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
know." 

They  said  little  more  of  importance  on  the  way 
home,  and  arriving  there,  they  parted  at  the  door, 
and  Jim,  feehng  he  was  free  to  shirk  school  that  day, 
walked  away  to  the  forge. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE   FINDING   OF   MB.    STEPHEN   STEBBING. 

ARTIN  the  blacksmith  was 
alone  in  the  forge,  engaged 
in  turning  over  a  lot  of  old 
iron,  and  selecting  pieces 
therefrom. 

As  the  slim,  youthful  form 
of  Jim  darkened  the  door 
he  looked  up,  and  seeing  who 
it  was,  gave  him  a  smile  of 
welcome. 

"  I  am  picking  out  some  suitable  stuff  for  the  bars," 
he  said.     "  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  Chorker  ?" 
"  No,"  answered  Jim. 

"  He  promised  to  step  up  and  work  the  bellows  for 
me,"  said  Martin,  "  but  he  is  a  blessed  old  shirker. 
He  has  always  something  to  attend  to — his  boats,  or 
his  nets,  or  his  lobster-pots." 


"  I  will  take  a  turn  at  it,"  said  Jim,  pulling  off  his 
coat.     "  I  want  some  exercise." 

"  You  can  do  it,"  said  Martin  ;  "  and  keep  your  eye 
on  me,  so  that  you  can  see  how  the  work  is  done. 
Afterwards  I  will  take  the  bellows,  and  see  what  you 
can  do  with  the  hammer.  As  for  Chorker,  when  he 
turns  up  I'll  tell  him  he  is  not  wanted.  Nothing 
riles  him  so  much  as  finding  that  he  can  be  done 
without." 

The  fire  was  alight,  and  Jim  soon  worked  it  with 
the  bellows  into  a  glowing,  white-hot  mass.  Martin 
thrust  a  long  piece  of  iron  into  the  fire,  and  while  it 
was  heating  the  pair  talked  of  the  missing  under- 
master. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Jim,  "  that  he  hasn't  come 
back  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  sure  of  that.  Mr.  Groby  and  Rob 
Changeling  have  gone  off  to  look  for  him.  Mr. 
Farrell  has  taken  the  master's  place.  I  heard  Groby 
say  so.     Old  Chorker  may  have  gone  with  them." 

He  whipped  the  piece  of  iron  out  of  the  fire,  and 
proceeded  to  beat  it  into  the  required  shape.  Jim, 
resting  from  his  labour,  watched  the  process. 

"  In  my  belief,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  we  shall  not 
see  poor  Stebbing  again  alive." 

Martin  stopped  short  and  stared  at  him,  amazed. 
"  What  put  that  into  your  head  ?"  he  asked,  some- 
what breathlessly. 

"  It  is  there,"  rejoined  Jim,  "  and  that  is  all  I  can 
sa}'.     Let  me  have  the  next  turn  with  the  hammer." 
They  changed  places,  and  Jim  set  to  work  on  the 
second  bar,  Martin  observing  his  movements  with  a 
critical  eye. 

"  Well  done,"  he  cried,  as  Jim  tossed  the  result  of 
his  labour  on  the  floor  to  cool,  "  1  could  not  have  shaped 
it  better  myself." 

"  You  wUl  spoil  me  with  your  kind  approval,"  Jim 
said,  with  a  smile  of  deprecation.  Listen!  Some- 
body is  pegging  up  in  this  direction,  and  it  sounds 
like  Chorker." 

It  was  old  Chorker,  grizzly,  and  looking,  as  he 
always  did,  like  some  figure  rudely  carved  out  of 
gnarled  oak.  He  was  agitated,  and  seemingly  burst- 
ing with  some  direful  intelhgence. 

"  Stebbing  !"  he  gasped,  "  we've  found  him !" 
He  reeled  into  the  forge,  and,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  sat  down  upon  the  anvil.     It  happened  to 
be  hotter  than  he  expected,  and  he  speedily  jumped 
up  again. 

"  Let  me  sit  down  somewheres,"  he  said,  breath- 
lessly ;  "  I've  runned  all  the  way  to  prepare  them  at 
the  house  for  it,  and  just  stopped  on  the  way  to  let 
you  know." 

He  had  found  a  seat  on  the  tool-box  by  this  time, 
where  he  sat  wiping  his  forehead,  and  opening  and 
shutting  his  mouth  with  a  gasping  action. 
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"You — have — found  him,"  said  Martin,  slowly. 
«  Where  f ' 

"Down  in  a  corner  of  Silver  Bay— dead — murdered  I 
Oh,  heavens !  what  is  coming  to  the  place  ?  Some- 
body had  buried  him,  but  not  deep  enoeugh,  for  the 
wind  had  blowed  some  of  the  sand  away,  and  one  of 
his  hands  was  sticking  up  as  if  asking  us  to  give  him 
a  lift  out  of  his  grave.  Oh  1  how  terrible  it  was  to 
look  at !" 

Martin  and  Jim  exchanged  glances.  There  was  a 
puzzled  expression  on  the  face  of  the  blacksmith,  a 
look  of  doubt  and  distress. 

"And  you  lifted  him  out  of  his  grave  ?"  said  the 
blacksmith. 

"  Eob  Changeling  did.  He  was  stabbed  by  some- 
body in  the  back.  The  blow  killed  him  right  away, 
so  Mr.  Groby  says.  Now  I  must  go  and  teU  them  in 
the  house." 

"  WiU  you  leave  it  to  me  ?"  said  Jim,  coming  for- 
ward, and  picking  up  his  coat.  "  I  think  I  can  do  it 
better  than  you.  Mrs.  Farrell  has  had  one  scare  this 
morning,  and  it  must  be  broken  very  gently  to  her." 

"  For  years,"  cried  Old  Chorker,  "  I've  been  on  this 
island,  and  there's  been  naught  to  break  the  peace  on 
it.  But  I  knowed  it  was  coming.  The  signs  were 
for  it — red  skies,  and  the  fish  in  the  lagoon  off  their 
feed.  Then  I  see  two  blood-coloured  lizards  on  the 
rocks.     I  knowed  something  was  coming." 

"  Keep  him  here ;  he  is  half-gone  off  his  head  with 
excitement,"  said  Jim  quietly  to  Martin,  and  hurried 
off  to  the  house. 

Opening  the  front  door  he  passed  in.  Romeo  was 
engaged  in  sweeping  the  hall.  On  seeing  Jim  he 
wheeled  about  so  as  to  present  his  back  to  him. 

"  Romeo,"  he  said,  "  something  very  serious  has 
happened." 

"  Loramassy !"  cried  Romeo,  clinging  tightly  to  his 
house-broom,  and  peering  round  at  Jim.  "  What  de 
marrer  now  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  soon,"  answered  Jim,  "  at  present 
I'm  going  to  see  Mr.  Farrell.  On  my  way  back  I 
must  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  I  think  you  had 
better  meet  me  outside,  at  the  back  of  the  post-oflSce." 

"Massa  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  humbly,  "what 
'bout  all  de  house-work  I  got  to  do  ?" 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  Jim,  as  he  hastened  towards 
the  class-rooms. 

He  knew  the  one  in  which  to  find  Mr.  Farrell, 
although  it  was  not  the  principal's  usual  place.  Ho 
was  in  Mr.  Groby's  room. 

Jim  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  About  thirty 
boys  were  engaged  in  whispering  and  talking  to  each 
other.  Jim  saw  why  they  were  neglecting  their  work. 
Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell,  seated  at  the  desk,  was  wrapt 
in  meditation,  and  totally  oblivious  of  immediate 
things  around  him. 


Jim  walked  up  to  the  desk,  and  roused  the  school- 
master from  his  day-dream  with  a  word  or  two. 

"  Will  you  please  come  out  for  a  moment,  sir  ?  Mr. 
Stebbing  has  been  found." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Mr.  Farrell  shivered  as  he  saw 
the  expression  in  those  of  his  pupil.  Turning  to  the 
boys  he  asked  them  to  behave  quietly  while  he  was  away, 
adding,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  If  you  are  disobedient, 
you  may  by-and-by  regret  it." 

Then  he  left  the  room  with  Jim,  and  they  passed 
on  to  the  hall. 

"  You  may  speak  here,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Mr.  Stebbing  is  dead,  sir." 

A  groan  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  schoolmaster. 

"  He  has  been  murdered,"  said  Jim,  softly. 

Mr.  Farrell  reeled  to  a  chair  and  sat  down.  H» 
was  completely  unnerved. 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  sir,"  continued  Gordon,  •"  for 
some  prompt  action  to  be  taken  to  discover  who  the 
murderer  is.  You  have  absolute  power  over  the 
island." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  was  the  feeble  query. 

Alas  for  the  Napoleonic  spirit  of  the  man,  where 
was  it  ?     At  any  other  time  Jim  could  have  smiled, 

"  It  will  be  necessary,"  he  continued,  "  to  break 
this  sad  news  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Farrell,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  agitating  them,  as  far  as  possible." 

"  I  wish  you  would  do  it,"  groaned  Mr.  Farrell, 

"  I  would  rather  it  were  broken  to  them  by  some- 
one older  than  myself." 

"  But  I  can't  do  it,  Gordon.  I  am  horribly  shaken 
up.  I  haven't  been  myself  for  weeks,  and  yesterday 
I  received Well,  let  that  pass." 

"  You  received  a  letter,  sir,"  said  Jim,  incisively. 
"Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  what  were  its 
contents  ?" 

The  schoolmaster  shook  his  head. 

"  I  would  if  I  dared,"  he  said, "  but  I  fear  to  do  so." 

Jim  felt  impatient.  He  saw  that  the  man  had  not 
the  heart  of  a  mouse.  He  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  original  man  of  might  whose  name  had  been 
foisted  upon  him. 

"If  I  had  known  of  the  possibilities  that  have 
arisen,"  he  said,  lifting  a  woebegone  face  to  Jim's 
cool,  searching  gaze,  "  I  wovild  never  have  come  here. 
There  would  have  been  no  Island  School." 

"  But,  you  see,  sir,"  said  Jim,  "  that  you  did  not 
know,  and  the  school  is  here.  Surely  we  are  strong 
enough  to  defend  ourselves  until  we  get  help  from 
home." 

"  How  are  we  to  get  it  ?"  asked  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Send  the  launch  with  a  message  to  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar." 

"I  don't  think  it  would  help  us.  The — the — the 
launch  might  never  reach  there.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
it  would  not  -while  a — a — a  certain  person  is  alive." 
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"  Who  is  that  person,  sir  ?" 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Jim,  "  I  suppose  we  must  leave 
the  matter  for  the  present.  Meanwhile,  poor  Mr. 
Stebbing  is  lying  dead  in  Silver  Bay,  and  his  body 
must  be  brought  home.  I  can  attend  to  it  with 
Martin,  and  such  help  as  there  is  outside.  But  first 
I  must  see  Mrs.  Farrell.  I  will  break  the  news  as 
gently  as  possible  to  her." 

"  You  will  find  her  in  the  kitchen." 

Jim  wended  his  way  there,  and  had  a  short  inter- 
view with  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  was  startled 
and  alarmed,  of  course,  by  the  intelligence  imparted 
to  her,  she  even  shed  tears,  but  on  the  whole  she  bore 
up  better  than  Jim  expected. 

"  Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell,"  "  being  the  appointed 
governor  of  this  island,  will,  of  course,"  she  said, 
"look  up  the  murderer,  and  see  that  he  is  duly 
punished." 

To  this  Jim  made  no  rejoinder.  After  a  moment's 
silence,  he  asked  to  see  Eveline,  and  Mrs.  Farrell 
accompanied  him  up  to  her  daughter's  studio,  where 
they  found  her  busy  painting. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  enlighten  her  about  the 
terrible  afiair,  and  she  was  deeply  aflFected. 

"  Such  a  quiet  man,"  she  said,  "whom  could  he  ever 
have  injured  and  made  an  enemy  of  ?" 
_  Jim  could  not  tell,  and  after  a  few  words  to  the 
mother  and  daughter  of  a  comforting  nature,  he  left 
them. 

Downstairs  he  hastened,  and  not  finding  anyone  in 
the  hall,  went  out  in  search  of  Romeo,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  appointed  spot. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AS  A  NEST   OP   KOUSED   HORNETS. 

^HE  negro  stood  by  the  house, 
close  up,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  seen  from  any  of  the 
windows.  He  was  in  a  very 
agitated  state,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  roll- 
ing his  eyes  most  horribly. 

"  You  need  not  make  too 
much    of     your     feelings," 
said  Jim ;  "  but  collect  your- 
self, and  answer  me  a  few  questions." 

"  Massa  Jim,"  said  Romeo,  "  1  powerfully  obercome 
on  dis  matter,  and  I  arx  you  for  goodness  sake  not  to 
worry  me  about  it." 

"  Out  with  the  truth,  Romeo,'"  returned  Jim  ;  "  you 
saw  somebody  down  in  the  bay  last  night." 
"No,  Massa  Jim  Gordon,"  replied  Romeo,  with  a 


cunning  hght  in  his  eyes,  "  me  see  nobody  in  de  bay, 
'cept  dem  ole  tyrants  my  fader  and  grandfader." 

"  Near  the  bay,  then,"  said  Jim;  "  I  won't  be  shuffled 
off.    Now,  who  was  it  ?" 

"  Massa  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  "  lemme  put  a  cafi« 
ob  circumstantials  to  you." 

"  Go  on,  but  be  quick,  as  time  presses." 

"  If  you  was  out  alone  in  a  place  'bout  a  quarter  ob 
a  mile  outside  Silber  Bay,  wif  nufin'  on  but  a  pair  ob 
bathing-drawers,  a  number  ob  men  wif  gxins  and 
knives  come  up  to  you,  and  tell  you  to  lie  down,  what 
you  do  P" 

"  The  probabilities  are  that,  being  helpless,  I  should 
lie  down,  or  perhaps  make  a  run  for  it." 

"  S'pose  dey  close  up  and  leab  you  no  room  to  run, 
how  den  ?  And  if  dey  make  you  swar  on  your  bended 
knees  not  to  say  nuffin,  and  threaten  to  rip  de  skin  off 
you  back  if  you  say  a  word,  what  you  do  P" 

"  If  I  took  the  oath  I  should  keep  it,"  said  Jim. 

"Well,  den,"  said  Romeo,  "dat  my  persition.  I 
not  able  to  gib  you  de  lease  rinkUng  ob  what  happen, 
or  to  gib  you  a  clue  to  dere  bein'  such  pussons  on  de 
island.  Boun'  hand  and  foot  I  am  dumb.  No  'mount 
ob  torture  get  a  word  from  me." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Jim,  gravely.  "  Romeo,  you 
had  better  come  with  me  to  assist  in  carrying  home 
Mr.  Stebbing,  who  has  been  murdered." 

There  was  no  shamming  in  the  start  and  cry  that 
came  from  Romeo  when  he  heard  the  terrible  tidings* 
His  face  quivered,  and  a  sudden  expression  of  anger> 
rarely  seen  in  his  face,  leapt  up. 

"  Massa  Stebbing  murdered  !"  he  said.  "  Dat  kind, 
quiet  genelman  ?  Him  as  n.ebber  said  a  rough  word  to 
eben  a  poor  nigger  ?     Cuss  de  ole  six  ob  em,  I  say !" 

"  So  there  were  six  of  them,"  thought  Jim — "  the 
men  in  the  boat,  without  much  doubt.  I  think  I  shall 
know  them  again." 

He  bade  Romeo  follow  him,  and  they  hurried  to 
the  forge,  where  Martin  and  Old  Chorker  were  still  in 
close  conversation  discussing  the  tragedy.  They 
sprang  up  as  Jim  appeared,  and  on  his  briefly  stating 
that  they  were  empowered  to  do  what  was  necessary, 
they  started  at  once. 

Martin  closed  and  locked  up  his  shop,  saying  "  it 
would  not  be  open  any  more  that  day,  of  a  surety,' 
and  away  they  went  for  Silver  l^ay- 

Groby,  the  master,  and  Rob  'Changeling  were  still 
there  watching  by  the  body  of  the  grey-haired  victim 
of  the  assassin.  They  had  utOised  a  portion  of  the 
waiting  time  by  breaking  off  some  branches  of  trees, 
growing  on  the  slope  facing  the  bay,  and  lacing  them 
into  a  rough  hurdle. 

On  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  and 
silently  and  sadly  enough  faced  for  home. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  halfway  there  that  the 
mathematical  master,  who  in  the  manner  of  his  class 
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was  busy  working  out  the  problem  of  the  assassina- 
tion as  he  would  a  sum,  turned  to  Jim  and  asked  if 
he  had  heard  of  anything  that  would  give  a  clue  to  the 
murderer. 

"I  think  there  are  several  in  it,"  answered  Jim. 
"  They  are  strangers  to  us." 

"  Have  you  seen  them  ?" 

"  No,  not  on  the  island,  but  I  saw  the  men  I  suspect 
yesterday  at  sea." 

"  You  did  not  suspect  them  then  ?" 

"  How  should  I  ?" 

Jim  felt  it  would  be  better  to  fence  with  the  under- 
master  until  something  more  definite  was  known  of 
the  men,  and  the  subject  dropped.  When  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  school,  they  saw  that  all  work  had  been 
suspended  for  the  day. 

Every  occupant  of  the  big  house  seemed  to  be  there 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  cortege.  As  it  drew  near 
the  boys  formed  into  two  lines  and  allowed  the  sad 
procession  to  pass  through. 

The  body  was  borne  to  the  room  recently  occupied 
by  the  dead  man,  and  an  order  was  given  by  Jim  to 
Sleery,  the  head-carpenter,  to  get  a  coffin  ready  with 
all  speed. 

There  was  no  actual  commotion  in  the  house,  but 
the  faces  of  the  boys  and  the  other  masters  wore  a 
hard-set  expression  which ..  showed  how  deeply  they 
felt  this  break-in  upon  the  quietude  of  the  island. 

Stebbing  had  always  been  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man, 
but  he  never  had  the  look  of  a  happy  one.  So  far  as 
he  was  concerned  there  was  a  probability  that  he  had 
lost  a  life  which,  by  some  secret  sorrow,  was  hard 
to  bear.     But  that  was  not  the  point. 

He  had  always  been  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
and  his  loss  would  be  keenly  felt. 

There  was  one  burning  question,  "  How  are  we  to 
find  his  murderer  ?"  and  it  ought  to  have  been  asked 
by  Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell.  He  ought  also  to  have 
attempted  to  solve  it,  but  practically  he  had  for  the 
time  abandoned  the  command  of  his  own  establish- 
ment. 

Jim  could  have  commented  severely  on  his  lack  of 
nerve,  but,  for  the  sake  of  Eveline,  he  was  dumb  so 
far,  when  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon  the  boys 
eventually  gathered  together. 

With  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Ten  Jim  stood 
erect,  while  the  main  body  of  the  boys  squatted  on 
the  ground  in  several  lines  of  a  semicircular  form. 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  say  anything  to  you 
yet,  boys,"  he  said,  "  but  events  have  been  hurrying 
on  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  If  I  had  been 
asked  yesterday  morning  which  was  the  quietest  spot 
on  the  earth  and  the  happiest,  I  should  have  answered 
this  island.     But  I  cannot  say  it  now." 

At  that  moment  Martin,  with  several  of  the  other 
teachers  of  trades,  came  up  and  stood  behind  him. 


From  afar  the  only  absent  member  of  their  body  was 
at  work,  and  there  came  down  to  the  shore  the  sound 
of  a  hammer  as  he  framed  the  coffin  for  the  dead  man. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  any  of  you  youngsters,'' 
continued  Jim,  "  but  I  know  that,  take  you  aU  round, 
you  don't  want  for  pluck,  and  so  I  intend  to  speak 
freely.  We  have  some  enemy  who  threatens  to  be 
troublesome.  We  must  show  a  bold  front  to  him — 
that  is,  the  elder  among  us  must  do  so.  There  are 
some  much,  too  young  to  take  action.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  do  is  to  form  a  protective  corps  of  boys  who 
are  big  enough  to  have  something  of  a  chance  with  a 
man  in  a  row.     Who  joins  ?" 

Up  went  a  little  forest  of  hands.  It  seemed  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  were  ready  to  join  with  him. 

"  That  won't  do,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet  smile  ;  "  i 
see  I  shall  have  to  choose  our  men." 

He  then  proceeded  to  call  on  the  elders  to  .join  him, 
beginning  with  his  brethren  of  the  council,  to  each  of 
whom  he  appointed  ten  followers.  Thus  there  was  a 
little  more  than  half  the  school  practically  on  active 
service. 

All  who  were  left  out  grumbled,  but  he  assured 
them  they  would  have  something  to  do  ere  long. 

"  Why  do  you  shut  us  out  ?"  asked  Martin,  the 
blacksmith. 

Jim  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  You  are  men,  and 
can  form  yourselves  into  a  body  of  your  own.  I 
should  hesitate  to  attempt  to  command  men." 

"  Or  to  be  ordered  about  by  us.  Well,  I  daresay 
yovT  are  right." 

Jim  had  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  boys,  and 
to  an  extent  a  leader,  but  never  until  that  day  had  he 
appeared  as  that  of  the  school.  He  stepped  into  the 
post  as  if  he  had  a  right  of  birth  to  it. .  There  were 
no  signs  that  he  was  conscious  of  doing  anything  un- 
usual, or  what  could  be  unpalatable  to  any  others. 

The  vast  majority  accepted  him  without  demur. 
They  fell  into  his  guiding  without  a  thought  but  that 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  there  were  some, 
as  there  would  have  been  in  any  community,  who 
looked  on  in  a  grudging  spirit,  and  secretly  /*<)sented 
his  pushing  himself  forward. 

They  did  not,  however,  say  anything  at  the  time» 
and  after  a  short  general  address  on  the  advisability 
of  their  keeping  cool  and  collected,  he  finished  thus : 

"  To-day  we  can  do  nothing.  Any  attempt  to 
search  the  island  for  the  assassins  would  end  in 
failure.  It  is  too  big  for  that.  Nor  may  it  be  in  our 
power  to  do  much  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  It  ia 
impossible  to  say  at  present  what  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  Meanwhile,  until  the  morning» 
when  no  doubt  our  murdered  master  will  be  buried  in 
some  fitting  spot,  you  will  remember  the  solemn 
event  of  to-day  and  carry  yourselves  in  harmony  with 
it." 
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There  were  many  signs  of  approval,  but  no  cheering, 
as  he  finished.  They  all  felt  that  would  be  out  of 
place  at  that  solemn  time.  Tlie  gathering  broke  up 
into  parties,  the  men  in  a  body  together,  and  con- 
versing in  whispers,  and  the  boys  sauntering  up  and 
down,  softly  conversing.  They  could  have  but  one 
theme  that  day — the  untimely  death  of  Stephen 
Stebbing. 

Jim  Gordon  returned  to  the  house  with  the  object 
of  again  seeing  its  head,  and  he  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  private  room  of  the  schoolmaster. 

"  The  youngsters  were  very  quiet,"  thought  Jim, 
"  but  they  are  aroused,  and  have  all  the  bitterness  if 
more  quiet  than  a  rest  of  hornets  disturbed  by  a 
stranger.  Now,  if  I  can  only  get  at  exactly  who  and 
what  we  have  to  fight,  I  think  that  we  can  give  a 
good  account  of  ourselves." 


"  I  thought  it  might  be 
in  this  sad  emergency. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NAPOLEON   WILL   NOT  FIGHT. — FUNERAL   OP  THE 

UNDER-MASTER. 

E^NOCK  at  the  door,  and  a 
request  to  come  in,  brought 
Jim  into  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell.  He 
had  his  wife  with  him  close 
to  his  side,  and  they  were 
about  to  open  a  box  stand- 
ing on  the  table  hard  by. 

"  Oh,  it  is  you,  Gordon," 
said  Mr,  Farrell,  ipiserably. 
You  have  been  of  gteat  use 
Quite  a  help.  This  is  poor 
Stebbing's  box.  We  were  about  to.  open  it  to  see  if 
we  could  find  any  clue  to  his  friends  or  relations." 

"You  did  not  know  them,  sir.P"  exclaimed  Jim, 
Burprised. 

"No,  nor  even  where  he  came  from,"  said  the 
schoolmaster. 

"  Perhaps  he  had  none,  poor  fellow !"  said  Mrs. 
Farrell,  wiping  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

"  Shall  I  come  in  again,  sir,  later  on  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Farrell ;  "  it  will  be  as 
well,  perhaps,  if  you  are  here — in  ease  of  any  valu- 
ables." 

He  had  the  key  of  the  box,  and  he  opened  it.  On 
raising  the  lid  a  quantity  of  well-worn  clothes,  neatly 
laid  away,  was  disclosed.  Having  lifted  them  out  in 
a  body,  Mr.  Farrell  found  a  heap  of  small  things,  such 
as  lonely  men  collect  and  keep.  There  were  knives, 
pencil-cases,  wooden  boxes,  cases  of  drawing  instru- 
ments, a  variety  of  other  things,  and  a  bundle  of 
letters. 


The  latter  were  opened  out  and  spread  upon  the 
table.  But  a  glance  at  them  showed  they  would  not 
be  at  all  helpful.  The  ink  was  faded,  and  the  dates 
of  many  years  before.  They  were  probably  the 
precious  letters  of  early  life. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  help  us,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell. 
"  Poor  fellow!  he  either  outlived  or  lost  all  his  friends." 

Jim,  who  had  been  a  silent  watcher  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  box.  and  its  contents,  looked  casually  about 
him,  and  discover-d  T.;:at  on  the  floor  there  was  some- 
thing worthy  of  iiis  attention. 

It  was  a  letter,  recently  written,  and  had,  to  all 
appearance,  been  dropped  out  from  the  heap  of 
clothes  in  the  act  of  removal  from  the  box. 

It  was  a  thought — an  inspiration,  perhaps — that 
^ed  him  to  drop  his  handkerchief  upon  the  letter,  pick 
up  both  together,  and  transfer  them  to  his  pocket 
without  calling  the  attention  of  the  schoolmaster  or 
his  wife  to  its  existence. 

That  done,  he  came  to  the  business  that  brought 
him  thither.  It  was  to  ask  for  directions  concerning 
the  funeral  of  Stephen  Stebbing. 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  sir,  for  being  importu- 
nate," he  said,  "  but  nobody  else  seems  to  take  the 
initiative," 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  give  directions,"  said  the  school- 
master, thrusting  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  coat 
and  standing  erect.  "  For  the  time,  Gordon,  you  can 
be  my  aide-de-cong,  conveying  my  orders  to  the  outer 
world.  I  do  not  think,  grievous  as  this  affair  is,  that 
it  will  call  for  any  extraordinary  action  on  my  part. 
The  probability  is  that  he  met  his  death  at  the  hand 
of  some  robber  who  had  landed  for  a  brief  spell  on 
our  shores.  It  is  still  more  probable  that,  having 
committed  this  deed  in  haste,  the  man  has  fled  and 
will  not  return." 

"  But  surely,  sir,  you  will  search  the  island  as  far 
as  you  are  able  ?" 

"No,  Gordon,  no.  And  should  you  see  anyone 
about — but  of  course  you  will  not — it  is  not  possible." 

"  I  should  think,  sir,"  said  Gordon,  with  a  curled 
lip,  "  that  any  stranger  discovered  on  the  island  ought 
to  be  arrested  and  commanded  to  give  an  account  of 
himself.  It  is  your  island,  sir,  held  by  authority  of 
the  Spanish  Government.  You  will,  at  the  least, 
report  this  terrible  crime?" 

"Yes  ;  I  will  see  to  it  anon.  An  account  of  it  shall 
be  sent  to  our  people  at  home." 

Jim  looked  from  the  schoolmaster  to  his  wife.  The 
latter  looked  almost  as  much  puzzled  as  Jim  himself 
at  the  extraordinary  supineness  of  the  schoolmaster. 

"  There  may  be  need  for  action,"  pursued  BIr. 
Farrell,  "  but  it  must  not  be  hasty.  A  true  general 
is  always  deliberate  in  his  movements." 

"  And  you  are  one  born  to  it,"  murmured  Mr&. 
Farrell,  regarding  him  with  unbounded  admiration. 
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Jim  could  not  endorse  this  statement.  He  was 
beginning  to  see  very  clearly  that  the  Napoleonic 
element  in  the  schoolmaster  was  practically  confined 
to  his  name.  He  again  called  attention  to  the  real 
object  of  his  coming. 

"Ah  !  just  so,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "Choose  a  spot 
on  the  slope  going  up  to  the  castle,  and  tell  Sleery 
and  Waffle  to  dig  the  grave.  The  funeral  will  take 
place  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Groby  will 
read  the  burial  service.     I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend." 

Once  more  Jim  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  Mrs. 
Farrell  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and 
deprecation. 

"  My  dear  Nap !"  she  said. 

"It  is  not  expedient,"' said  the  schoolmaster,  hur- 
riedly. "  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  be  of  any  great 
service  to  the  poor  fellow  now.  The  ceremony  can 
go  on  withotit  me." 

Jim  merely  replied,  "Very  well,  sir,"  and  left  the 
room.  The  bearing  of  Mr.  Farrell  was  most  puzzling, 
but  Jim  decided  in  his  own  mind  not  to  make  mention 
of  it  to  anyone  for  the  present. 

He  saw  Martin  and  the  other  working-men,  and 
gave  them  their  instructions.  Mr.  Groby,  on  hearing 
the  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  sad  ceremony,  ex- 
pressed his  wonderment,  and  said :  "  It  is  Mr.  Farrell's 
place  to  be  there  and  read  the  service." 

"  But  he  can't  come,"  returned  Jim,  drily. 

Until  then  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  read  the 
letter  he  picked  up  from  the  floor  of  the  study ;  but 
on  leaving  Mr.  Groby  he  sauntered  to  a  quiet 
spot  away  from  the  house,  and  perused  it.  The  epistle 
was  of  a  totally  diflerent  nature  to  what  he  expected. 
The  writing  was  neat,  but  somewhat  cramped,  and 
the  wording  as  follows  : 

•'  To  THE  SAD  SeNOK  WHO  WALKS  MUCH  ALONE, — 

"Does  the  memory  of  the  \s'oman  you  have  seen  once  on 
the  island  remain  with  you  ?  You  are  chivalrous — noble — 
and  vrill  help  one  in  distress.  Say,  then,  if  you  will  not 
come  to  the  spot  where  you  see  her.  What  is  age  to  me? 
I  am  young — thou  art  grey  ;  but  shall  I  not  love  you  for 
your  heart  ?  Come,  then,  when  the  sun  peeps  above  the 
sea  in  the  morning.  "Lucia." 

"  Now,  what  am  I  to  make  of  this  ?"  thought  Jim, 
as  he  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  back  into  his 
pocket.  "  No  strange  woman  has  ever  been  seen  on 
the  island,  and  yet  one  has  been  here  and  making 
love  to  poor  old  Stebbing.  For  what  ?  To  take  his 
life,  it  seems — unless  it  was  some  jealous  lover  of  the 
woman  who  slew  him.  The  writing  is  hardly  a 
woman's  hand,  either.  A  man  wrote  it,  I  will  swear, 
but  who  is  he  ?" 

Jim  was  more  and  more  puzzled  the  more  he 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  he  had  eventually  to 
abandon  further  consideration  of  it. 

At  the  hour  appointed  on  the  morrow  the  funeral 
took  place. 


The  entire  school  was  paraded  as  mourners,  with 
the  Council  of  Ten  at  its  head,  following  the  rough 
bier  on  which  Martin  and  the  other  men  had  placed 
the  coflin.  They  carried  it  to  the  grave  that  had  been 
dug  on  the  slope  under  an  acacia-tree,  the  band 
playing  the  "  Dead  March"  with  solemn  efiect. 

The  boys  walked  bareheaded  and  silent,  impressed 
by  the  untimely  end  of  the  under-master,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  funeral  that  had  in  their 
time  taken  place  on  the  island. 

They  laid  the  coffin  in  the  grave,  and  Mr.  Groby, 
who  was  on  most  intimate  terms  with  the  murdered 
man,  read  the  service  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion. 
Before  dismissing  the  assembled  mourners,  he  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  them. 

"  My  dear  boys,"  he  said,  "  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
keenly  I  feel  the  loss  of  one  who  was  my  friend, 
especially  under  circumstances  so  shrouded  in  mystery 
and  filled  with  horror.  It  would  have  been  bad 
enough  to  have  lost  him  any  way,  but  it  is  terrible 
that  he  should  have  been  removed  from  us  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  Who  that  assassin  is  I  cannot 
even  guess.  There  is  no  man  in  the  wide  world  to 
whom  I  can  point  and  say :  '  Thou  didst  it.'  Whether 
others  among  us  are  in  peril  of  our  lives  or  not  I 
cannot  tell.  Time  will  reveal.  But  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  wary.  You  must  none  of  you  wander 
alone,  but  in  parties,  and  do  not  go  far  from  home. 
I  will  confer  with  Mr.  Farrell  on  the  subject  of  doing 
something  to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice.  To- 
morrow you  may  hear  something  of  the  decision  we 
have  arrived  at.     Disperse." 

The  circle  of  boys  and  men  who  had  formed  round 
the  grave  broke  quietly  away  and  returned  to  the 
schoolhouse,  where  they  gathered  in  groups,  dis- 
cussing, as  well  they  might,  the  mystery  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Jim,  with  the  majority  of  the  school  Council  of 
Ten,  stood  by  the  closed  door  of  the  blacksmith's 
shop.  There  was  the  thoughtfulness  of  men  upon 
their  faces. 

"  It  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,"  said  Lawrence  Terry. 

"  It  is  real  enough,"  said  Adam  Steene ;  "  but  a 
mystery  of  mysteries.  All  the  time  we  have  been  on 
this  island — I  have  been  here  a  year — we  have  never 
seen  a  living  person  outside  ourselves." 

"  Why  was  not  Nap  at  the  funeral  ?"  asked  Dave 
Felton, 

"  He  is  too  much  unnerved  to  do  anything,"  an- 
swered Jim.  "  It  is  a  fact  that  he  is  horribly  shaken 
up  ;  but  whether  by  this  afiair  alone,  or  by  others  in 
conjunction,  I  can't  say.  Anyway,  we  have  an  enemy 
who  at  present  doesn't  show  in  the  open.  Suppose 
we  hold  a  meeting  to-morrow  in  the  old  place — say 
at  half-past  seven,  after  we  have  had  our  morning  dip 
in  the  sea  ?" 
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"  One  cannot  talk  with  a  clear  head  to-day,"  said 
Morse,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  "The  upset 
has  been  too  violent.  We  are  in  the  position  of  people 
in  the  thick  of  the  smoke  immediately  after  the  ex- 
plosion.   We  can  see  nothing  clearly." 

"  Morse  is  always  on  the  combustible  business," 
said  Terry, 

"  You  may  be  glad  of  Morse  and  his  combustibles 
before  long,"  said  the  young  chemist,  as  he  walked 
away. 

The  day  closed  as  solemnly  as  it  had  begun.  There 
was  none  of  the  usual  fun  among  the  boys,  and  no 
reci.eation  indulged  in  anywhere.  A  sense  of  impend- 
ing further  calamity  was  over  them  all. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JIM   MBETS  A   FIERY   FAIEY. — PIANNIKG  THB  FOBTS. 

FEW  words  on  the  origin  of 
the  Island  School  may  be 
welcome  here.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  long  divergence 
from  the  main  thread  of 
our  story.  The  little  we 
have  to  say  on  the  point  is, 
however,  essential. 

Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell,  a 
few  years  before  the  time  we  write  of,  inherited  a 
sum  of  money  that  left  him  independent  in  a  mode- 
rate way.  He  could  have  retired  to  a  substantial 
villa  in  the  suburbs  of  London  or  elsewhere,  and  lived 
happily  enough,  but  for  a  restless  dream  he  had  had 
in  his  mind  from  his  youth.  He  longed  to  be  a  leader 
and  a  ruler  among  men  and  boys. 

In  his  youth  he  thought  he  would  like  to  become 
a  great  general  or  naval  ofBcer ;  but  there  were 
certain  preliminaries  in  the  way  from  which  he  shrank. 
Great  admirals  and  generals  are  not  made  without 
a]  course  of  fighting.  In  battles  there  is  bloodshed, 
and  wounds,  and  too  often  death,  which  brings  heroes 
to  a  full  stop.  Mr.  Farrell  had  a  deep  respect  for  his 
skin  and  bones,  and  was  particularly  desirous  of  saving 
both  from  injury. 

Therefore  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  army  or  navy,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  in  other  directions. 

The  idea  of  the  Island  School  was  a  long  time  in 
coming,  but  it  came  at  last. 

He  had  risen  from  youth  to  manhood,  married,  and 
been  blessed  with  a  lovely  daughter  for  ten  years 
ere  the  notion  of  keeping  the  Island  School  flashed 
upon  him. 

It  offered  him  what  he  wanted — absolute  master- 
■hip  of  some  place  with  the  people  on  it. 

He  went  to  one  of  the  tourist  agents  and  explained 


what  he  wanted.  In  two  months  the  island  of  Fer- 
mentera  was,  for  a  certain  consideration,  leased  to  him 
by  the  Spanish  Government. 

Then  the  agent  helped  him  towards  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  school  and  its  discipline,  drew  up  the 
circulars,  and  sent  them  out — in  short,  conducted  the 
whole  preliminary  business  for  him. 

He  started  with  forty  pupils,  but  in  six  months  had 
a  hundred. 

The  idea  caught  on  with  certain  parents 
and  guardians  who  had  boys  whom  they  wished 
educated  away  from  home.  Some  sent  them  because 
they  wished  to  get  rid  of  them  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years — the  time  was  optional — and-so  the  school  grew 
to  its  present  dimensions,  and  all  had  gone  well  with 
it  until  that  day  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  run 
down  the  felucca  boat  carrying  the  mails  for  the 
island. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Napoleon  Farrell  had 
one  rule  with  regard  to  his  school.  The  boy  who 
came  for  a  year,  or  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  might  be, 
had  to  stay  the  time,  and  once  he  went  away  he  could 
be  admitted  again  no  more. 

There  were  holidays,  of  course,  but  the  rule  was  to 
spend  them  on  the  island. 

Having  thus  explained  the  origin  and  scheme  of 
the  school  as  it  emanated  really  from  the  dual  brains 
of  Mr.  Farrell  and  the  tourist  agent,  w©  will  proceed 
with  our  story. 

The  clanging  of  a  big  beil  aroused  the  boys  on  the 
following  morning,  and  the  sound  of  scampering  feet 
was  immediately  heard  about  the  house.  It  was  the 
morning  for  swimming  lessons  and  practising  the  art, 
and  in  every  variety  of  undress  the  youngsters  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  down  to  the  sea. 

Old  Chorker  and  Rob  ChangeUng  were  awaiting 
them,  each  with  a  boat  in  readiness  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  any  of  the  less  expecienced  who  might 
get  out  of  their  depth. 

Old  Chorker  was  the  nominal  swimming  master, 
but,  strange  to  say,  nobody  had  ever  seen  him  swim. 
What  he  lacked  in  practice  he  made  up  in  theory. 

This  peculiar  omission  to  exemplify  that  which  he 
taught  had  often  been  commented  on  by  the  elder 
boys,  and  an  opinion  had  got  possession  of  them  thas 
Old  Chorker  was  all  theory  and  no  practice. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  said  Lawrence  Terry,  as  he 
twisted  the  towel  about  his  neck,  and  left  the  house 
in  the  company  of  Tom  Dawson  and  George  Rain- 
stone,  "  for  the  old  beggar  to  sit  in  a  boat  and  bawl 
out,  *  Now  then,  keep  yom:  head  up  and  strike  out,  as 
if  you  wasn't  af  eard  of  a  bucket  of  water,'  or  *  Take 
it  easy.  Strike  steadily — don't  show  any  funk.  You 
won't  be  drowned  with  me  here.' " 

"  Has  he  ever  saved  anyone  from  drowning  ?"  asked 
Rainstone. 
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"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,"  answered  Terry.  "  Look 
here :  let  us  upset  the  old  man  from  his  boat  and 
see  what  he  can  do.  We  can  all  swim,  and  if  we  work 
round  to  the  other  side  while  he  is  leaning  over  the 
shore  side  of  his  boat  bellowing  his  orders  to  the 
small  fry,  we  can  easily  tilt  it  up,  so  that  out  he 
goes." 

"  Suppose  he  can't  swim  ?"  suggested  Tom  Dawson. 

"  There  isn't  more  than  five  feet  of  water  where  he 
keeps  muddling  about  in  his  boat,"  said  Terry ;  "  he 
looks  after  those  who  are  learning  to  swim,  and  lets 
those  who  can,  look  after  themselves." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dawson,  "  I'm  on." 

"We  can  dive  the  moment  we've  done  it,"  sug- 
gested Terry,  "  and  come  up  the  moment  after  the 
catastrophe,  as  much  astonished  as  anybody.  If  we 
manage  things  in  the  0.  K.  style  we  need  not  be  found 
out.  Mind  you,  if  ever  you  let  Chorker  know,  he  will 
never  forgive  us,  and  he  is  a  venomous  old  beast  when 
roused." 

It  was  a  morning  of  mornings  even  for  that  sunny 
latitude.  The  sun,  not  yet  risen  high  enough  to  make 
fiis  rays  scorching,  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  blue 
of  the  mighty  arch  overhead  was  that  of  turquoise, 
but  transparent  withal. 

The  sea  was  a  mixture  of  molten  gold  and  silver, 
the  wind  soft  and  warm,  yet  balmy  and  invigorating. 
A  model  morning  from  Nature's  store  of  the  beautiful 
and  wonderful. 

Grief  is  not  lasting,  we  are  happy  to  record,  espe- 
cially in  the  young,  for  which  the  Giver  of  all  good  be 
thanked,  and  the  darkness  of  the  day  before  was 
forgotten  in  the  sunshine  of  the  new-born  day. 

The  air  rippled  with  the  laughter  of  the  young  and 
happy.  If  there  was  a  heavy  heart,  as  there  may  have 
been,  or  a  mind  weighed  down  with  earnest  thought, 
as  there  undoubtedly  was,  neither  made  themselves 
conspicuous  in  the  general  song  of  gladness. 

The  shore  of  the  lagoon  swarmed  with  youngsters 
tossing  off  the  apparel  they  loosely  wore,  and  that 
done  there  was  a  tearing  down  and  a  race  into  the 
pleasantly  warm  salt-water. 

Rob  Changehng,  firmly  convinced  that  his  services 
would  not  and  could  not  be  required,  was  lying  in 
the  bow  of  his  boat  with  his  heels  in  the  air  and  an 
extraordinarily  black  clay-pipe  in  his  mouth.  Old 
Chorker  was,  as  usual,  on  the  alert,  fully  imbued  with 
the  importance  of  his  position  as  swimming-master. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  cried,  "  all  you  as  want  to  have  a 
little  instruction — th..i  way.  Them  as  can  swim  can 
learn  aft.  In  the  water,  the  fust  thing  for  a  I'amer  is 
to  try  to  float  on  his  stomach.  He  can  do  it  if  he's 
got  a  bounce  of  narve,  but  if  he  is  a  funker,  he'll  go 
to  the  bottom  like  a  plummet.  Heasy  all !  Simp- 
"on !" 

Re  roared  out  the  name  of  the  boy  he  was  address- 


ing, quite  a  little  fellow,  who  was  timidly  entering  the 
water.     The  boy  looked  up. 

*•  Come  along,  with  yer,  as  if  you  wasn't  afraid  on 
it,"  roared  Old  Chorker.  "  If  there  is  anything  as 
turns  me  over  and  makes  me  sick  of  boys,  it  is  to  see 
them  crawling  inter  the  water  as  if  they  was  afraid 
on  it.  There  ain't  nutliin'  to  be  afraid  on" — he 
leant  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  dabbled  with  th© 
salt-water  to  give  force  to  his  remarks — "  a  baby,  with 
narve  is  safe  as Help !  murder !" 

The  plot  originating  in  Lawrence  Terry  was  carried 
out.  Three  sturdy  youngsters  on  the  outside  of  the 
boat  heeled  it  over,  and  Old  Chorker,  after  a  fight  to 
keep  his  balance,  pitched  headlong  into  the  sea. 

He  feU  into  but  five  feet  of  water — not  much  to  a 
swimmer  and  a  man  of  nerve,  but  Chorker  was  a  hum- 
bug, and  had  not  the  least  practical  knowledge  of 
natation,  nor  had  he  more  nerve  than  was  requisite 
for  ordinary  occasions.  In  extraordinary  ones  he  lost 
it  altogether. 

Floundering  in  the  shallow  water  he  roared  for  help 
as  man  had  seldom  roared  before. 

His  pupils,  the  learners,  the  young  beginners,  fled 
in  dismay  towards  the  shore,  associating  his  cries 
with  possible  death  by  drowning  for  themselves. 

Rob  Changeling  awoke  from  a  doze  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  and,  springing  up,  stared  about  him  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

Close  under  the  lee-side  of  his  boat  was  Lawrence 
Terry,  who  was  treading  water,  apparently  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement. 

"  Chorker's  drowning !"  he  yelled.  "  Why  don't 
you  go  to  his  rescue  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed !"  was  all  Rob  Changehng  said, 
as  he  seized  the  oars  and  pulled  in  the  direction  of 
the  floundering  swimming-master. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  believed  Old  Chorker, 
entirely  through  his  personal  statements,  to  be  a 
master  of  the  art. 

But  here  he  was  floundering  as  scarcely  mortal 
man  floundered  on  land  or  in  the  water,  and  screaming 
and  yelling  for  help  like  a  dozen  drowning  persons 
rolled  into  one. 

Whether  it  was  generally  known  among  the  boys, 
or  only  guessed  that  there  was  no  danger,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  on  their  part  no  attempt  was 
made  to  assist  the  man  who  verily  believed  he  was 
doomed  to  sink  and  drown  Tlie  task  was  left  to  Rob 
Changeling,  who  pulled  with  might  and  main  to  the 
spot. 

"  Steady,  old  man  !"  he  said,  as  he  shipped  the  oars 
and,  leanmg  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  grasped  the 
terrified  man  by  the  arm. 

Old  Chorker,  feehng  he  Lad  something  to  lay  hold 
of,  clung  to  Rob's  extended  arm  in  the  desperation  of 
despair.    He  hung  upon  him  with  all  his  might,  and 
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an  expostulation  from  Rob  was  cut  short  by  his  being 
violently  dragged  out  of  his  boat  into  the  water. 

"  Confound  you  for  an  old  idiot !"  he  roared,  as 
they  tumbled  about  together  like  a  pair  of  grampuses 
locked  in  deadly  conflict. 

Well  for  both  that  the  water  was  not  deep  and  Rob 
pretty  strong,  or  the  pair  might  have  been  drowned 
in  real  earnest. 

But  the  younger  man  soon  feeling  his  feet,  he 
unceremoniously  dragged  Old  Chorker  to  the  shore, 
where  they  fell  upon  the  sands  together. 

Even  then  the  swimming-"  master"  could  not 
realise,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  the  peril  was 
past,  but  continued  to  roll  about  and  call  for  help 
until  he  was  exhausted.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
he  became  aware  of  his  being  safe  and  sound  on  terra 
fir  ma. 

Rob  Changeling — wet  through,  and  his  duck  suit  of 
clothes  pulled  into  all  sorts  of  twists,  and  rent  in 
pl&ces — got  upon  his  feet  and  surveyed  the  old 
seaman  in  bitterness  and  disgust. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  pretty  swimming- 
master,  ain't  you?  I  calls  you  a  human  cork — a 
reg'lar  bung.     Ain't  you  ashamed  o'  yourself  ?" 

"  Can't  I  have  a  bit  of  fun,"  roared  Old  Chorker, 
"  without  you  interfering  ?" 

"  Oh  !  fun  you  calls  it  ?"  sneered  Rob. 

"  What  else  do  you  think  it  was  ?"  demanded 
Chorker.  **  I  ses  to  myself  this  mornin',  ses  1,  *  When 
the  boys  are  a-bathin'  I'll  hupset  myself  and  holler 
like  a  drowned  pusson,  just  to  show  them  how 
ridicklus  a  man  looks  in  a  skeer.'  Then  afore  I  could 
shift  about  and  show  'em  how  to  take  it  coolly,  you 
must  shove  in  a  oar." 

There  was  a  grinning  lot  of  boys  around,  just 
emerged  from  the  deep  like  young  mermen.  Rob 
stared  at  them  in  a  way  that  invited  them  to  say 
what  they  thought  of  Old  Chorker's  performance. 
Lai  Brodie  was  one  of  the  party,  and  he  called  out : 

"  Of  course,  anyone  could  see  that  Chorker  was 
joking.  It  was  so  well  done  tJiat  we  should  like  to  see 
it  again,  with  his  taking  drowning  coolly  to  follow." 

"Yes,"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices,  "that's  the  sort ! 
Do  it  again !" 

"  I  for  one,"  said  Rob  Changeling,  emphatically, 
"  should  unkimmonly  like  to  see  the  fun  repeated." 

"  And  do  yer  suppose,"  said  Old  Chorker,  with  over- 
whelming scorn,  "  that  I'm  agoin'  to  lower  myself  by 
doin'  of  it  ?" 

"  You  can't  swim  for  winkles,"  said  Rob. 

"  I've  done  more  in  the  swimmin'  line  than  you 
iver  dreamt  of !"  sneered  Chorker.  "  Now  the  next 
time  you  see  me  a  hillustrating  the  art  of  keepin'  cool 
in  the  water — you  hear,  keepin'  cool  in  the  water — 
you  just  mind  your  own  business." 

"  Take  your  hoath  of  that,"  growled  Rob,  pulling 


oflF  his  wet  jacket.  "  Mind  this — the  next  time  you 
go  a  hillustrating  the  art  of  keepin'  cool,  I'll  let  you 
finish  it  right  orf." 

"  That's  all  I  axes,"  said  Chorker  ;  "  and  now,  if  one 
of  you  boys  will  jest  shove  my  boat  in,  we'll  resume 
the  work  of  the  morning." 

Jim  Gordon  having  had  a  hasty  dip  in  the  sea,  had 
re-dressed  himself,  and  with  a  smile  at  the  picture 
presented  by  Chorker  and  his  rescuer,  hastened  up 
to  the  castle  to  keep  the  rendezvous  with  the  rest  of 
the  Council  of  Ten.  He  was  absolutely  the  first  to 
start,  the  others  only  being  half-way  through  the 
process  of  resuming  their  attire. 

Jim  saw  no  fear  for  himself,  especially  as  he  was 
armed.  The  revolver  entrusted  to  him  by  Mr.  Farrell 
he  had  retained,  and  carried  it  loaded  in  his  pocket, 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

It  was  a  dangerous  weapon  for  a  hasty-dispositioned 
or  nervous  lad  to  possess,  but  Jim  was  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  He  had  nerves  of  iron,  and  could  be 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  even  under  very  starthng  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  have  before  now  made  reference  to  the  light 
tread  that  was  natural  to  Jim.  When  bounding  up 
the  stone  path  leading  to  the  castle  the  sound  he 
made  was  infinitely  small.  Unless  some  attention  was 
paid  by  a  person  in  his  vicinity  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  heard. 

This  morning  his  tread  was  even  lighter  than 
usual. 

He  was  fresh  from  a  dip  in  the  sea,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  morning  elevated  his  spirits.  He  skimmed 
up  the  pathway  as  a  swallow  flies  up  the  hill-side. 

On  reaching  the  bridge  outside  the  castle  he  paused 
to  get  breath.  Not  that  he  had  lost  much,  but  the 
pace  he  travelled  at  necessarily  set  him  breathing  a 
little  quicker  than  usual. 

As  he  did  so  a  woman  emerged  from  the  interior  of 
the  castle,  walking  along  pensively  with  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground. 

The  amazement  Jim  felt  was  overwhelming,  for 
this  woman  was  not  only  a  stranger,  but  young  and 
beautiful.  In  dress  and  face  she  was  Spanish,  and  of 
the  better  class. 

Her  simple  dress,  worn  rather  short,  was  of  the 
best  material,  and  her  lace  veil,  hanging  down  her 
back,  of  the  richest  workmanship. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  Jim.  The 
woman  started,  and  thrusting  her  hand  into  her 
bosom,  snatched  out  a  stiletto.  But  as  her  eyes  met 
those  of  Jim  she  as  quickly  replaced  it.  The  whole 
thing  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

"  Pardon,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  I  was  alone." 

Her  English  was  good,  with  a  strong  Spanish  accent, 
however  Jim,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  raised 
his  cap  and  bowed. 
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"  I  suppose  you  wonder,"  the  woman  went  on.  "  It 
is  an  intrusion — granted.  But  you  will  not  betray 
me.  I  think  you  still  all  at  your  bathe — in  the  sea, 
or  I  would  not  be  here." 

"  I  was  not  aware  we  had  a  strange  lady  on  the 
island,"  said  Jim,  rather  helplessly. 

She  smiled,  showing  a  radiant  set  of  teeth.  Her 
eyes,  so  soft  and  dark,  rested  pleadingly  on  his. 

"You  are  good  and  handsome — a  true  English 
boy,"  she  said,  softly.  "  I  place  myself  at  your  mercy 
It  is  not  my  wish  to  be  seen  here.  I  go  away  now, 
to  return  no  more." 

"  Excuse  me,  senorita,"  said  Jim — he  saw  there  was 
no  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger — "  but  this  is  private 
property,  belonging  to  Mr.  Farrell.  You  are  a  lady, 
or  I  should  feel  it  necessary  to  detain  you.  A  recent 
event  of  a  serious  nature  has  taken  place  on  the 
island " 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  events,"  she  interposed, 
with  a  smile,  the  sweetness  of  which  Jim  had  never 
seen  surpassed.  Indeed,  he  thought  at  the  moment 
he  had  never  before  beheld  lips  that  could  part  with 
such  thrilling  effect.  "  I  am  here  alone.  I  come  in 
my  little  boat — my  felucca,  from  Minorca." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  Jim. 

«  Senor,  do  I  look  as  if  I  lie  ?" 

She  certainly  did  not,  and  Jim  felt  very  weak  in 
the  presence  of  so  much  womanly  beauty  and,  pre- 
sumably, truth. 

"  You  say  you  are  going  back  again  ?"  he  said, 
slowly. 

"  At  this  hour,"  she  answered.  "  I  have  not  seen 
that  which  I  came  to  see,  but  no  matter — another 
time.  I  come  to  see  the  young  senorita,  the  school- 
master's daughter." 

Jim's  face  involuntarily  flushed.  A  light  laugh 
burst  from  the  Spanish  woman's  lips.  We  call  her 
a  woman,  but  in  years  she  was  little  more  than  a  girl. 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head,  "  you  admire 
her,  and  as  boys  will — love  her.  Is  she  so  very 
beautiful  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Jim ;  "  she  is  very  nice, 
anyway." 

The  slightest  of  frowns  settled  on  the  brow  of  the 
Spanish  woman ;  but  she  smiled  the  next  moment. 

"  I  heard  so  in  Minorca,"  she  said,  "  so  I  come  to 
see.  Because  I  love  all  beauty,  and  your  Enghsh 
women  are  so  soft  and  fair." 

"But  Eveline — Miss  Farrell — has  never  been  in 
Minorca,"  said  Jim  ;  "how  can  they  know  anything  of 
her  there  ?" 

"  They  do,"  answered  the  woman,  with  a  light  wave 
of  the  hand  ;  "  they  speak  of  her,  and  so  I  say  to  my- 
self, '  I  will  go  and  see  her  because  she  is  so  beautiful,' 
and  I  sail  my  felucca  across  the  sea  in  the  night,  and 
1  hope  to  see  her  in  the  morning.      But  behold,  it  is 


nothing  but  boys  and  men,  so  I  come  up  here  to  look 
at  the  castle;  for  it  was  here  that  my  forefathers 
dwelt — you  stare,  young  senor,  but  it  is  so — and  I 
wander  sadly  through  the  silent  halls.  Coming  forth 
to  go  to  my  boat,  I  behold  you.  Senor,  I  wish  to 
leave  as  I  came — unknown.  Shall  it  be  so  ?  I  am  at 
your  mercy." 

"  Where  is  your  boat  lying  ?"  asked  Jim,  still  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  this  woman  was  part  of  the 
stranger  crew  he  had  seen  approaching  the  island,  and 
therefore,  on  that  account,  ought  to  be  detained. 

She  motioned  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Silver  Bay. 

"  And  you  are  quite  alone  ?" 

"  I  have  said,  senor.  If  I  lie  once,  shall  I  not  lie 
twice  ?" 

She  walked  past  him,  and  he  could'  not  decide  how 
to  act.  After  all,  what  was  a  woman  ?  She  did  not 
look  like  a  spy,  and,  barring  that  slight  incident  of 
the  stiletto,  had  been  as  gentle  as  a  dove.  But  was  it 
not  a  woman  who  had  written  to  the  murdered  man  ? 

There  was  no  wonder  Jim  felt  nonplussed.  He 
wished  that  his  companions  would  come,  so  that  he 
might  take  counsel  with  them  ;  but  they  lingered  in 
a  most  unaccountable  manner. 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?"  inquired  Jim. 

"  Two,  if  you  will,"  she  rephed  ;  "  but  hasten,  or  I 
may  lose  the  morning  wind." 

"  Is  your  name  Lucia?" 

The  question  brought  a  flush  of  amazement  to  her 
cheeks.     It  was  several  moments  ere  she  answered  it. 

"  My  name,"  she  said,  "  is  Lucia  di  Valo  ;  but  how 
is  it  for  you  to  know  it  ?" 

'•  I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession  you  wrote  to  one 
of  our  masters,"  said  Jim. 

"  I  wrote  to — one  of  your  masters,"  she  rejoined, 
slowly  ;  "  who  tells  the  lie  ?" 

"  An  appointment  was  made  for  him  to  meet  you  in 
Silver  Bay,  or  near  there,"  continued  Jim.  "  tie  went 
there  to  keep  that  appointment,  and  was  murdered." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him  or  his  death,"  said  Lucia 
di  Valo,  with  a  curled  lip.  She  was  not  moved  on 
hearing  of  the  murder.  "  Am  I  so  poor  in  lovers  that 
I  must  ask  of  him,  or  anyone,  to  meet  me  here  ?" 

"  See  the  letter,"  said  Jim,  producing  it  and  holding 
it  up  before  her. 

She  glanced  at  it  and  laughed. 

"  It  is  a  man's  writing,"  she  said ;  "  and  now,  pretty 
boy,  I  must  go." 

"  If  you  could  tell  me  who  wrote  it "  Jim  began, 

but  she  interrupted  him. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  how  should  I  ?  Fare- 
well." 

She  turned  quickly  and  sprang  into  the  wood  on  the 
side  of  the  path.  It  sloped  down  to  the  sea,  and  Jim^ 
hurrying  to  the  verge,  saw  her  bounding  down  tho 
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broken  ground  with  a  free  and  fearless  step,  until  she 
vanished  below. 

"  A  beautiful  fairy,"  he  muttered,  "  with  a  spice 
of  mischief  in  her.  Have  I  done  right  to  let  her  go  ? 
.  Yes,  because  I  very  much  doubt  [if  I  could  have 
detained  her.  She  wanted  to  see  Eveline.  I  believe 
she  did.  But  why  ?  Darker  and  deeper  grows  the 
mystery  of  things  that  are  happening  here." 

Partly  because  he  felt  he  was  wrong  in  letting  the 
fascinating  stranger  go  without  learning  more  about 
her,  and  partly  because  he  could  not  see  what  good 
would  come  of  mentioning  the  meeting  to  anyone,  he 
thought  he  would  say  nothing  about  her — at  least  not 
yet  awhile. 

The  voices  of  the  other  members  of  the  council 
broke  in  upon  his  troubled  reverie,  and  assuming  his 
usual  nonchalant  air,  he  awaited  their  coming. 

TheyVere  all  together,  with  Terry  at  their  head.  He 
gaily  asked  why  they  were  summoned. 

"I  want  to  plan  some  forts  hereabouts,"  said  Jim, 
"  for  fun,  you  know.  But  we  will  make  them  good 
enough  for  serious  work." 

**  Why  don't  you  speak  out,  Gordon  ?"  said  Morse. 
"  The  truth  must  be  spoken  at  one  time  or  another." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Jim.  "Boys,  we  may  have  ere 
long  to  defend  ourselves  from  a  foe,  to  fight  like  men, 
and  the  forts  are  to  defend  the  schoolhouse.  Sit 
down  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ALL  ABOUT  IT, 

OR  the  first  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  knew 
all  that  was,  in  Jim's  be- 
Uef,  inimical  to  their  safety 
on  the  island.  With  an 
inteUigence  that  would  have 
been  creditable  to  a  man 
of  years,  he  pointed  out  the 
shadow  of  coming  dangers 
and  the  full  portent  of  the 
death  of  Stephen  Stebbing. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  Mr.  Napoleon 
Farrell  has  been  carrying  on  the  school  in  a  state  of 
false  security.  The  people  ousted  from  the  island  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  death  of  our  late  master.  They 
intend  to  clear  us  out,  or  to  terrify  us  into  leaving. 
But  here  our  Napoleon  comes  out  poorly.  He  made 
very  good  provision  for  getting  upon  the  island,  but 
there  is  absolutely  none  for  our  getting  away,  in  case 
of  a  sudden  emergency." 

"  But  I  suppose  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  ?"  said  Joe  Ganthony. 


Jim  looked  doubtful. 

"  Only  a  small  portion  of  us  at  a  time,"  he  said, 
"  What  we  must  do  is  to  keep  together  until  we  can 
all  be  taken  off  by  a  party  of  friends  from  home.  Of 
course,  if  it  were  known  that  we  are  threatened,  ail 
the  assistancp  we  need  would  soon  \)q  on  hand." 

"  You  see  there  is  so  little  to  tell,"  said  Morse  ;  "  at 
present  what  sort  of  yarn  have  we  to  spin  ?  They 
might  say  that  the  running  down — the  attempted 
running  down — of  the  mail  boat  was  imaginary.  As 
for  the  murder  of  poor  Stebbing,  that  is  serious 
enough,  but  may  be  put  down  to  a  private  hatred. 
We  all  made  such  a  big  bragging  business  about  the 
Island  School,  that  our  return  in  a  body  suffering 
from  the  blue  funk  wiU  make  us  ridiculous." 

"  You  want  to  stay  and  fight  ?"  said  Dave  Felton. 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,"  replied  Morse  ;  "  but  if  the 

game  of  the  enemy  is  piecemeal  assassination  of  the 

men  first  and  us  afterwards,  the  look  out  is  a  poor  one.'' 

"Who  is  the  woman   you  tell  us  was  here  this 

morning  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  eaid  Jim  Gordon.  "I 
was  a  fool  to  let  her  go,  but  she  had  a  lot  of  the  cat 
in  her  composition,  and  would  have  clawed  me  had  I 
attempted  to  detain  her." 

"  She  was  also  so  very  pretty,"  remarked  Ganthony, 
drily,  "  and  Jim's  heart  is  soft." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  about  her,'' 
rejoined  Jim,  with  a  flushed  face,  "  and  if  you  think 
her  beauty  has  anything  to  do  with  my  letting  her 
go,  you  are  preciously  mistaken.  Now  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Will  it  be  wise  for  the  whole  school  to  know 
everything  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Morse,  "  there  are  a  lot  of  little  fellows, 
who  wiU  be  in  a  state  of  mortal  terror ;  but  the  forts 
must  be  got  ready  at  once.  Jim  had  better  ask 
Napoleon's  leave." 

Finally  it  was  agreed  to  get  on  with  that  work  at 
once,  if  leave  could  be  obtained,  and  await  further 
developments  from  the  mysterious  foe. 

Then,  as  it  was  getting  near  breakfast  time,  they 
returned  to  the  house. 

Among  the  council  two  had  especial  cause  for 
uneasiness.  They  were  Tim  Dawson  and  George 
Rainstone. 

They  had  patches  of  ground  some  distance  from 
the  'school  to  look  after,  one  on  the  eastern  side, 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  This  was  under  the 
care  of  Dawson,  and  was  known  as  "  The  Farm." 

It  was  in  fact  a  market-garden,  which  he,  as  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  knew  how  to  cultivate.  All  the 
vegetables  required  for  the  house  were  grown  there, 
and  he  had  a  score  of  the  boys  who  acted  under  his 
directions  as  assistant  cultivators. 

Twice  a  week  they  went  in  the  afternoon  to  plant, 
o«  hoe,  or  perform  some  other  necessary  act  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  cultivation.  They  also  gathered  in 
the  crops  in  season  for  daily  use,  or  stored  them  away 
for  a  later  season. 

To  the  north,  round  a  point  in  the  island,  was 
another  spot  where  a  variety  of  fruit,  including  the 
grape,  was  grown.  The  climate  being  favourable,  the 
labour  was  light,  but  what  had  to  be  done  was  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Rainstone. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman's  gardener,  and 
from  observation  and  teaching  when  very  young, 
knew  something  of  the  business  of  fruit  cxiltivatioa. 

Probably  the  work  of  both  Dawson  and  Rainstone 
was  crude,  but  it  served  on  that  favoured  island  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  school. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  think  of  what  might  probably 
happen  to  them  as  they  went  to  and  fro. 
Almost  daily  the  two  young  principals  made  a  journey 
to  the  grounds  under  their  care,  sometimes  alone, 
but  generally,  on  what  were  known  as  off  days,  with 
one  or  two  cpmpanions. 

Their  object  then  was  to  gather  and  bring  home 
the  produce  for  daily  use. 

It  was  now  an  off  day  with  Dawson,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  would  have  to  visit  the  farm  simply  to 
get  a  supply  of  vegetables. 

He  could  not  look  forward  to  the  task  with  the 
pleasure  he  usually  felt. 

It  was  a  busy  day  at  the  school,  for  Martin  had 
managed  at  an  early  hour  to  prepare  a  number  of  the 
iron  bars  ordered  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  put  them  in  their  places  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Jim  was  invited  to  assist. 

He  was  unable  in  the  morning  to  get  the  interview 
he  desired  with  Mr.  Farrell,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
dinner,  when  he  opportunely  caught  him  as  he  was 
going  from  the  dining-room,  where  he  had  occupied  the 
seat  lately  belonging  to  the  hapless  Stephen  Stebbings. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  speak  with  you  for  a, 
minute,  sir,"  said  Jim. 

The  schoolmaster  looked  at  him  haggardly.  It  was 
painful  to  note  the  change  a  few  days  had  wrought 
in  his  appearance. 

"  Nothing  bad  to  report  I  hope,  Gordon  ?"  he  said. 

"  No,  sir.  I  only  want  leave  to  carry  out  some- 
thing Morse  and  I  have  been  talking  about." 

They  entered  the  study,  and  there  Jim  laid  the 
plan  of  making  the  forts  before  the  amazed  school- 
master. He  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  it  was 
a  notion  founded  on  pleasure,  although  Jim  tried  his 
best  to  make  it  appear  so. 

"  It  will  be  a  change  from  the  ordinary  work,  sir," 
he  said.  "  I  understand  there  is  little  to  do  in  the 
shops,  and  all  the  boys  could  be  put  on  the  job  so  as 
to  get  it  smartly  done," 

"  Forts  are  little  good  without  soldiers,''  said  Mr. 
FarreD,  feebly. 


"  Oh,  we  intend  to  play  at  soldiers,  too,"  said  Jim, 
cheerfully.  "  There  are  the  Enfields,  if  you  would  let 
us  have  them.     They  shall  be  well  taken  care  of." 

"I  leave  it  to  you,"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
irresolutely;  "but  be  careful  you  do  not  get  into 
mischief." 

"  There  is  little  harm  in  firing  caps,"  said  Jim.  "  I 
win  take  care  of  them,  too.  To-night  we  shall  all  be 
busy  writing  letters,  as  the  mail  goes  out  to-morrow. 
I  was  going  to  ask  another  favour,  sir.  It  is,  that 
instead  of  spending  the  day  looking  out  for  the 
steamer,  I  may  stay  at  home  and  begin  on  the  fort 
work.     Chorker  could  go  with  the  boat." 

"Very  weU,"  said  Mr.  FarreU,  "it  shall  be  so. 
Excuse  me  now,  as  I  have  some  very  important  letters 
to  write." 

Jim  having  got  all  he  wanted,  hastened  away,  and 
told  Morse,  who  retired  to  his  laboratory,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  there  in  the — to  him — pleasurable 
pursuit  of  manufacturing  gunpowder. 

Martin  set  Jim  to  work  fixing  the  bars  in  the 
boudoir  of  Eveline,  who  was  there  with  her  mother, 
one  sewing  and  the  other  painting. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  most  ridiculous  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Farrell,  "  making  the  windows  ugly  with  those 
bars.  Does'Mr.  Farrell  think  there  are  any  burglars 
about  ?" 

"  They  won't  do  any  harm,"  said  Jim,  "  and  I  dare- 
say he  does  it  to  give  us  something  to  do.  There 
has  been  very  httle  work  for  the  blacksmith  of 
late." 

"  I  wonder  who  ]ci  lied  poor  Mr.  Stebbing  ?"  said  Mrs* 
FarreU  in  the  way  of  propounding  a  conundrum.  She 
did  not  seem  to  realise  the  full  importance  of  that 
tragic  event.     Not  getting  any  reply,  she  went  on  : 

"  He  was  very  slow  and  dull,  and  not  a  relative  in 
the  world.    He  hadn't  much  to  live  for." 

"  That  is  no  reason  for  his  being  killed,"  remarked 
Jim,  quietly. 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Farrell  cut  short  the  conversa- 
tion. He  walked  up  to  the  window  and  inspected 
Jim's  work,  testing  the  strength  of  the  screws  Jim 
was  using,  and  measuring  the  size  of  the  bars  with  his 
finger  and  thumb. 

"  These  ought  to  be  strong  enough,"  he  mused. 

"  They  are  ugly  enough,"  remarked  Mrs.  Farrell, 
lightly.  "  My  dear  Nap,  why  do  you  have  such 
ridiculous  things  put  up  here  ?" 

"  Dawson  is  going  on  to  the  farm,"  said  the  school- 
master, ignoring  the  question ;  "  he  wants  to  know, 
Gordon,  if  you  will  accompany  him.  Romeo  can  be 
spared  to  carry  the  baskets  and  help  with  the  return 
loads." 

"  I  shall  have  finished  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  Jim, 
"  and  then,  sir,  I  can  go  with  him." 

"  It  is  four  o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  referring  to 
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his  watch ;  "  you  had  better  have  some  tea  first. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  get  back 
before  sunset." 

"They  can  have  it  here,  papa,"  suggested  Eveline, 
"  with  us.  It  will  save  work  below.  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet  say  they  have  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do." 

"  Here,  by  all  means,"  said  the  schoolmaster.  ,  "  I 
will  send  Dawson  up." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


FOOTSTEPS  ON  THE   FAKM. 


FTER  a  most  delightful  tea 
with  the  ladies,  unhampered 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nap 
iFarrell,  the  two  youngsters 
started  with  Romeo  for  the 
farm. 

The  road  to  it  was  half- 
way to  Silver  Bay  along  the 
beach,  and  then  through  a 
chine  to  a  level  part  of  the 
land  in  the  interior. 

The  farm,  so  called,  con- 
sisted of  about  ten  acres  of  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  higher  lands.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being 
scooped  out  of  the  hills  on  which  the  castle  and 
woods  were  visible.  The  soU  was  rich,  and  in  that 
sheltered  position  the  temperature  on  a  hot  day  was 
that  of  a  hothouse.  Things  leaped  from  the  earth 
almost.  The  rapid  growth  of  all  the  produce  was 
wonderful. 

And,  of  course,  the  weeds  also  grew  apace,  some  of 
them  taller  than  a  man,  and  the  work  of  clearing 
away  never  done. 

There  were  always  patches  of  grasses  and  docks 
among  the  growing  crops  that  would  have  given 
cover  for  a  dozen  men  or  a  considerable  quantity  of 
game. 

Romeo  carried  over  his  head  three  rush-baskets, 
fixed  inside  each  other.  They  acted  as  a  sort  of  sun- 
shade to  his  bare,  woolly  pate,  and  in  that  position 
enabled  him  to  walk  at  his  ease  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets 

Gordon  and  Dawson  led  the  way  with  the  nigger 
one  pace  in  the  rear.  They  were  conversing  in  an 
undertone,  much  to  Romeo's  disgust,  he  being  afflicted 
with  an  all-consuming  curiosity  about  things  that  did 
not  concern  him. 

"  'Pears  to  me,"  he  said,  suddenly,  **  dat  manners 
goin'  out  ob  fashing." 

"  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  asked  Jim,  looking 
back. 

"  It  ginerally  'sidered  rude  to  whisper  in  company," 
said  Romeo. 


"  But  surely  you  don't  consider  yourself  company  F" 
retoi-ted  Jim. 

"It  for  you,  Massa  Gordon,  to  'sider  dat,"  shrewdly 
replied  Romeo. 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  laughing,  "  we  won't  offend 
again.  We  were  speaking  of  that  wonderful  bathing 
experience  of  yours." 

"  Berrer  not  speak  ob  dat,"  said  Romeo  ;  "  we  near 
de  chine." 

"  What  has  the  chine  to  do  with  that  ?" 

"  Nuffin',  Massa  Gordon." 

He  glanced  uneasily  about  them,  for  they  were  now 
at  the  mouth  of  the  chine,  one  of  those  great  splits 
in  the  line  of  rocks  that  are  frequently  found  in  rough 
shores  of  the  sea.  Examples  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  our  own  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  chines  of  Black 
Gang  and  Ventnor. 

Jim  quietly  nudged  Dawson,  and  they  both  kept  a 
covert  watch  upon  the  negro  as  he  pushed  on  in  front 
and  led  through  the  narrow  broken  way. 

He  was  never  in  a  great  hurry  in  his  every-day  life, 
his  movements  being  characterised  as  a  rule  by  a  most 
exasperating  deliberation.  Now  he  tripped  over  the 
ground  with  the  light  foot  and  at  the  speed  of  one 
who  is  engaged  in  a  walking-match  against  time. 

As  he  had  the  baskets  over  his  head  they  could  not 
see  his  face  or  observe  the  movements  of  his  features 

In  the  chine  there  were  many  nooks  and  corners 
on  which  the  sun  nev^r  shone.  And  there  the  fern 
grew  in  wild  luxuriance,  nourished  by  the  slow  drip- 
ping of  water  from  the  high  lands.  Some  were  ol 
tropical  size  and  splendour,  rising  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
feet  from  the  soil. 

They  stood  in  groups,  miniature  palm  clumps,  and 
behind  some  of  them  were  yawning  mouths  of  caves 
of  various  sizes. 

The  majority  of  them  were  mere  hollows,  and  aU 
had  in  turn  been  visited  by  the  boys  when  out  on 
their  occasional  roaming  expeditions. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  size  of  any  of 
them,  although  there  were  three  or  four  in  which 
comfortable  room  for  a  dozen  people  was  to  be  found. 

Jim  scanned  these  places  as  they  passed,  but  ob- 
served nothing  unusual  until  he  came  to  a  clump  of 
ferns  about  twenty  feet  above  their  heads,  and  there 
he  saw  unmistakable  signs  of  the  recent  presence  of 
visitors. 

The  shrubs  near  were  broken,  and  some  of  the  ferns 
were  injured  by  passers  to  and  fro.  It  was  here  also 
that  Romeo  put  his  best  leg  foremost  and  hurried  by. 

The  chine  was  passed  and  the  farm  ground  reached. 
Romeo  put  down  the  baskets  and  wiped  his  forehead 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 

"  Gorysmash !"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  am  berry  warm 
work  comin'  trough  dat  chine.  Jes'  like  a  oven  it 
am,  sure." 
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What  it  it?"  »Bkea  Mr.  ifaneii,  as  uroaie  leapt  down  to  the  level  near  him.      "A  man'l 
head— a  BLACK  MAN'S  1  sticking  out  of  the  ground,  ■irl" 
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"  Get  to  work  ami  fill  the  baskets,"  said  Gordon. 
"  What  is  wanted  ?" 

"  Carrots,  peas,  and  beans,  mos'ly,"  said  Romeo. 
There  was  a  sufficiency  of  these  edibles  for  a  small 
town,  and  Romeo  went  to  work  gathering  each  in 
turn.     Jim  walked  away  with  Dawson  until  they  were 
out  of  earshot. 

"  There  is  somebody  in  the  chine,"  said  Jim,  "  and 
Romeo  knows  it." 

"  I  saw  nothing,"  replied  Dawson. 

"They  are  there,"  said  Jim,  "butnotmany  of  them. 
Probably  only  two  or  three.  We  shall  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  them  going  back,  but  I  think  we  are 
pretty  safe.     It  is  not  for  us  they  are  here." 

"But  what  cheek !"  exclaimed  Dawson.  "  Surely  if 
we  spoke  to  Nap,  they  could  be  shunted  out  of  the 
island?" 

"  Nap's  no  good,"  said  Jim ;  "  the  man  is  a  duffer.  I 
gay,  just  look  here." 

They  were  standing  near  a  plot  of  land  filled  with 
potatoes.  The  haulm  was  withered,  and  they  were 
ready  for  digging.  On  the  earthed-up  ridges  there 
were  deeply  indented  footsteps. 

"  See,"  said  Jim,  fitting  his  boot  into  one  of  them, 
"  made  by  men,  and  with  big  loose  boots  upon  their 
feet  into  the  bargain." 

"Ragged  boots,"  said  Dawson,  drawing  in  his 
breath. 

"  Well,  not  boots  at  all,"  rejoined  Jim,  "  but  feet 
swathed  in  the  odds  and  ends  the  poorer  Spaniard 
wears.     Let  us  follow  them  up." 

They  did  so,  and  the  tracks  led  them  to  an  onion- 
bed,  where  there  was  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
recent  visit  of  a  marauder.  FuUy  a  peck  of  the 
esculent  root  had  been  pulled  up  and  taken  away. 

"  Next  to  the  original  garlic,"  said  Jim,  grimly,  "  the 
Spaniard  loves  the  onion.  It  is  to  him  what  absinthe 
is  to  a  Frenchman,  opium  to  the  Chinaman." 

"  From  that  remark  I  may  deduct  the  opinion  that 
Spaniards  are  in  hiding. , 

Jim  nodded,  and  said,  "  In  the  chine." 

"  There  cannot  be  many  of  them." 

"  Half  a  dozen  at  the  outside,  but  armed,  you  may 
reckon,  old  man." 

"  Still,  half  a  dozen,  armed  or  not,  ought  to  be  made 
to  yield  to  numbers." 

"  I  doubt,"  said  Jim,  "  if  we  have  much  fighting 
stuff  among  us.  Martin  could  be  relied  on,  and  Rob 
Changeling,  but  as  for  the  rest" — Jim  snapped  his 
fingers — "  they  were  not  engaged  by  Nap  to  fight,  and 
won't  do  it." 

"  And  we  boys  are  not  strong  enough." 

"  With  a  free  hand  I  could  gather  sufficient  help  to 
get  at  these  fellows,  but  that  I  haven't  got.  1  see 
that  Romeo  has  his  baskets  fuU.  What  a  deuce  of  a 
hurry  he  is  in !     But  we  ought  to  be  getting  back." 


Romeo  had  filled  the  baskets — two  to  the  top  with 
the  heavier  vegetables,  the  third  about  two-thirds  full 
of  the  lighter  material. 

The  latter  he  took  possession  of,  and  hoisting  it  upon 
his  shoulders,  prepared  to  lead  the  way  home. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Romeo,"  said  Jim. 

"  Whar  de  marrer  now  ?"  asked  Romeo. 

"  Dawson,"  said  Jim,  "  change  baskets  with  Romeo." 

Romeo  seemed  disposed  to  resist,  but  Dawson 
shifted  the  basket  from  his  shoulders  and  pointed  to 
his  own. 

"  Dere  a  sprain  in  my  arm,"  groaned  Romeo,  "  jes' 
above  de  elber." 

"  Get  your  friends  in  the  chine  to  help  you,"  said 
Jim,  cooUy. 

The  eyes  of  Romeo  fairly  bulged  out  of  his  head. 
He  stared  at  Jim  as  if  he  had  hurled  a  thunderbolt  at 
him. 

"  Me  got  frens  in  chine  ?"  he  gasped.  "  Cur'us  frens 
dem.     Wbar  you  seen  dem  ?" 

"How  many  are  there  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"Me  spect  dere  was  six  or  seben  when  me  se& 
em  fust.  But  pussons  dat  say  dey  bile  you  and  cut 
your  nose  and  ears  orf  if  you  speak  ob  dem  am  squeer 
frens.    Whar  de  frenship  in  dem,  me  like  to  know  ?" 

"  So  you  admit  there  are  seven  of  them  ?"  said  Jim. 

"  Habin'  taken  de  oaf  not  to  mention  dem,"  returned 
Romeo,  with  an  air  of  immovable  rectitude,  "  me  not 
swar  to  de  recise  number.  But  dere  am  not  one 
ober — nor,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  given  to  medita- 
tion, "  nor  mebbe  one  under." 

Jim  could  have  smiled  at  Romeo's  style  of  giving 
information  he  had  sworn  under  threats  not  to 
reveal,  but  for  the  serious  nature  of  it.  It  was  now 
clear  that  there  were  possibly  seven  men  in  hiding  in 
the  chine,  and  to  them  must  be  attributed  the  murder 
of  the  undermaster. 

"  Let  us  get  back  with  all  speed,"  said  Jim,  in  an 
undertone. 

He  picked  up  his  basket  and  strode  on  ahead. 
Dawson  followed,  and  Romeo,  notwithstanding  ih& 
injured  condition  of  his  arm,  hoisted  up  the  heavier 
burden  and  trotted  after  them. 

In  this  order  they  re-entered  the  chine,  and  passed 
through  it  unharmed. 

They  saw  nothing;  but  above  them,  ensconced 
among  the  ferns,  which  Jim  had  previously  observed 
had  been  disturbed,  a  young  Spaniard  was  lying  at  full 
length,  watching  them  through  some  of  the  coarse 
grass  that  fringed  the  projecting  ledge  of  earth. 

He  had  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  which  he  pointed,  first  at 
Jim  and  then  at  Dawson,  but  he  did  not  tire.  It  was 
an  old  single-barrelled  weapon,  with  a  very  long  barrel 
of  the  Moorish  pattern. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  kill  one,  and 
leave  the  other  free  to  fly  and  give  the  alarm  ?    On© 
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folly  has  already  been  done  in  killing  the  old  man, 
Avho  was  not  to  be  terrified  into  playing  the  traitor  by 
admitting  us  into  the  school  at  night.  Pah !  How 
true  to  what  they  call  honour  are  these  English,  even 
to  the  meanest  of  them !  Now,  if  these  dogs  of  mine 
had  been  here,  we  might  have  bagged  the  three  ;  but 
let  them  go.     What  are  two  boys  and  a  negro  ?" 

He  kept  on  muttering  to  himself  until  the  trio  were 
out  of  sight,  and  then,  rising  to  his  feet,  climbed  up  to 
the  higher  land  and  gazed  seaward. 

The  sun  Avas  low,  but  there  was  plenty  of  strong 
daylight  yet.  The  view  was  as  clear  as  it  had  been  at 
noonday. 

Far  away,  near  the  horizon,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
was  the  sail  of  a  felucca,  with  its  prow  pointed  towards 
the  island. 

He  watched  it  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  to  make  sure 
of  its  identity.  Having  done  so,  he  returned  to  the 
ledge  below,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  squatted  on  liis 
haunches,  smoking  and  wrapt  in  deep  thought. 

He  was  a  perfect  type  of  his  people— handsome,  as 
the  tiger  is,  showing  the  latent  ferocity  of  his  nature 
even  in  his  quiet  mood.  His  dark  eyes,  dim  with  some 
pleasing  thought,  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  chine, 
moving  slowly  here  and  there,  and  yet  seeing  little  of 
what  he  looked  upon,  for  his  thought.?  '.vera  elsewhere. 

So  he  remained  for  an  hour  or  more,  only  shifting 
once  or  twice  when  he  selected  another  cigar  from 
a  silken  case  he  carried  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  short 
velvet  jacket. 

By-and-by  the  sun  sank  low,  dipped  under  the 
horizon,  and  twilight  descended  to  the  earth. 

Then  he  arose  and  went  down  to  the  beach,  first 
casting  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  school,  wliich, 
however,  was  hidden  from  view. 

There  was  a  long  stretch  of  the  beach  between  to 
look  upon,  but  it  was  "free  of  all  human  beings 
and  he  boldly  turned  his  steps  to  Silver  Bay. 
*  He  reached  and  crossed  it,  and  by  that  time  it  was 
almost  dark.  There  were  twinkling  stars  in  the  east, 
and  the  sea  had  lost  its  luminosity,  looking  dark  and 
sullen  as  it  heaved  and  fell. 

There  is  little  or  no  tide  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
gives  it  a  placidity  unknown  to  other  seas.  There  is 
no  contending  with  the  wind  and  outgoing  or  incomin  <>■ 
water. 

The  softest  of  breezes  was  blowing,  and  a  felucca, 
with  its  sail  furled,  was  just  then  gently  grounding  on 
tho  beach. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ESPARDO   EEONAKDO  AND  HIS   MEN. 

'E  had  timed  his  coming  to  a 
nicety,  and  sauntering  up,  was 
received  by  the  men  in  the 
boat  with  the  deference  due 
to  a  superior. 

There  were  six  of  them, 
and  they  doffed  their  caps  as 
they  leaped  upon  the  shore. 
Five  of  their  number  pro- 
ceeded to  haul  up  the  boat, 
and  the  sixth  advanced  to  the  leader. 

"  So  you  have  returned  alone,  Matello  ?"  said  the 
latter. 

"  Senor,"  was  the  reply,  "  Giuseppe  is  from  home 
He  is  on  his  way  to  Gibraltar  for  a  run  with  a  cargo 
of  Moorish  goods."  * 

"  Curse  him !"  muttered  the  chief.  "  Could  he  not 
leave  his  smuggling  for  awhile  at  my  bidding  ?  Does 
he  forget  that  I  am  Espardo  Reonardo  ?" 

"  He  could  not  forget  it,  senor,  but  he  was  looked 
for  on  the  Rock.  All  was  prepared  by  our  friends  on 
the  mainland,  and  to  disappoint  them  once 
might  be  fatal  to  his  future  trading.  We  may  look 
for  him  in  a  few  days — in  a  week  at  the  outside." 

"  A  week— it  is  too  long.' 

They  turned  away  in  the  direction  of  the  chine, 
leaving  the  other  men  to  follow  at  their  leisure. 

"  Did  you  deliver  my  message  to  the  Senorita 
Lucia  ?"  inquired  Reonardo. 

"  I  could  not,  senor.  The  lady  was  not  at  home, 
but  away  at  sea  in  her  own  felucca.  She  left  within 
a  few  hours  of  your  departure,  and  had  not  returned.'' 

"  What  mad  trick  is  she  up  to  now  ?"  muttered  the 
chief. 

"  The  senor  will  remember  that  the  senorita  is 
skilful,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  disaster.  It  has  often 
been  her  whim  to  spend  a  few  days  on  the  open 
sea." 

"  She  has  too  many  whims,"  muttered  Reonai-do, 
with  a  smothered  oath  ;  "  they  will  one  day  grow 
wearisome.  Surely  she  has  no  inkhng  of  our  coming 
here  ?" 

"  Who  was  to  inform  her,  senor  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  have  so  many  traitors  and 
fools  around  me.  But,  Matello,  it  is  of  serious  import 
that  Giuseppe  is  not  available  with  his  twenty  men. 
There  must  be  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  yonder  school- 
house,  although  they  know  not  who  has  struck  the 
blow.  It  was  my  hot  Spanish  blood  that  led  me  to 
take  a  false  step,  but  it  need  not  be  a  fatal  one." 

"  Why  should  we  wait  ?"  asked  Matello.  "A  raid  on 
the  house  at  night,  and  the  thing  is  done.     What  are 
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boys  to  men,  even  though  they  be  counted  by  the 
hundred  P" 

"  What  is  a  nest  of  wasps  to  the  man  who  disturbs 
them  ?"  asked  Espardo  Reonardo.  "  You  talk  idly  and 
rashly,  according  to  your  habit.  No,  we  must  wait 
-and  make  sure  that  no  communication,  no  appeal  for 
help,  is  sent  from  here.  I  have  a  plan  whereby  all 
will  be  at  my  mercy.  We  will  talk  it  over  to-night. 
Lucia  away,  you  say,"  he  added,  changing  the  subject. 
"  I  like  it  not." 

"Is  it  a  new  thing  for  her  to  do  as  she  pleases, 
senor  ?" 

"  No ;  but  of  late  she  has  been  restless  arxd  way- 
ward. She  has  shown,  alternately,  love  too  stronj^  and 
anger  that  leads  her  to  say  biting  things." 

"  All  beautiful  women  are  wayward,"  said  Matfallo ; 
"  they  know  their  power  over  us.  There  was  a  time 
when  her  pretty  wilfulness  amused  the  senor." 

"  I  am  weary  of  it  now,"  was  the  curt  response. 

They  crossed  the  beach  of  the  Silver  Bay,  and 
reached  the  chine.  By  that  time  the  sky  was  filled 
with  stars,  and  the  stillness  of  night  upon  the  scene. 
The  mouth  of  the  chine  yawned  like  the  entrance  to 
a  dark  cavern.  It  required  good  eyes  to  pick  their 
way  through  it. 

But  they  had  good  eyes,  and  were  men  accustomed 
to  nightwork.  As. they  entered  the  dark  and  narrow 
wray,  they  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  rest  of  the  men, 
and  lingering  somewhat,  allowed  them  to  come  up. 

Each  of  the  men  bore  a  burden,  a  package  or  a 
small  cask  of  wine,  and  together  they  proceeded  in 
silence.  Espardo  Reonardo  made  no  further  reference 
to  the  subject  of  his  recent  conversation  with 
Matello. 

He  was  moody,  thoughtful,  and  evidently  disap- 
pointed. The  feeling  must  have  found  an  echo  in 
the  breasts  of  his  men,  for  they  were  silent.  They 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  ledge,  which  was  steep 
climbing,  and  all  but  two  ascended,  leaving  the 
packages  below.  Arriving  at  the  summit,  one  of 
their  number  passed  through  the  ferns  to  a  cave  at 
the  back  and  brought  out  a  rope,  which  was  lowered 
to  those  below. 

With  the  aid  of  it,  the  produce  they  had  brought 
with  them  was  hauled  up  and  carried  into  the  cave. 

A  lantern  was  then  lighted,  and  by  its  glare  it  was 
revealed  that  all  the  men  were  of  the  lower  type  of 
the  ruffian  Spaniard,  save  Reonardo  and  Matello, 

The  latter  was  a  smart,  handsome  man  of  forty, 
who  had  served  in  the  arena  as  a  matador,  but,  being 
unable  to  attain  eminence  in  the  bull-fight,  had 
wearied  of  the  work,  and  taken  to  other  callings, 
more  or  less  questionable. 

All  the  men  were  armed  with  knives  and  revolvers. 
The  rifle  of  their  chief  was  the  solitary  weapon  of 
thaWlass  in  their  possession. 


One  of  the  bales  was  opened,  and  it  proved  to  be 
filled  with  provisions — Spanish  sausage,  garlic,  bread, 
and  so  on. 

There  were  two  small  casks  of  wine,  one  of  which 
was  tapped,  and  drink  served  out  in  metal  cups, 
which  were  already  in  the  cave. 

After  the  evening  meal  the  men  brought  out  cards 
and  proceeded  to  indulge  in  the  great  passion  of 
every  Spaniard — gambling.  Reonardo  and  Matello 
sauntered  out,  and,  with  cigars  between  their  lips,  sat 
down  near  the  spot  where  the  former  had  passed  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

/ 

OLD   CHORKEK.   GOES   WE,0]SrG  AT   SEA. 

HE  idea  of  buUding  forts  was 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm. 
Even  the  youngest  boys  in 
the  school  entered  into  it, 
much  as  they  would  have 
done  at  home  in  the  winter 
when  the  snow  was  about. 
It  was,  in  short,  looked  upon 
by  them  as  a  bit  of  fun. 
Nor  did  the  masters  accept 
it  in  a  serious  light,  not  knowing  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  promoters — Jim  Gordon  and  Bob  Morse. 
The  morrow  happened  to  be  Mrs.  Farrell's  birthday, 
which  was  a  day  of  some  importance  to  the  boys,  as 
Napoleon  had  decided  that  his  consort's  natal  anni- 
versary should  be  signalised  as  a  general  holiday. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  deputation  of  the  pupils, 
headed  by  Lawrence  Terry,  who  made  a  good  spokes- 
man, waited  upon  her  in  the  private  dining-room  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  wished  her,in  the  name  of  all  the 
school,  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  In  addition, 
she  was  presented  with  a  big  basket  of  flowers 
gathered  from  the  shore  of  the  lagoon. 

Having  graciously  accepted  the  good  wishes  and 
the  flowers,  she  announced  that  the  day  was  to  be  a 
holiday,  as  it  had  been  before,  but  on  that  occasion 
they  were  not  to  stray  far  away  from  the  school. 

Mr.  Farrell  and  Evehne  were  witnesses  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  schoolmaster  nervously  added  that  it 
would  be  better  perhaps  if  the  boys  all  kept  together. 
"  We  intend  to  give  the  day  to  beginning  the  build- 
ing of  the  two  forts  designed  by  Morse,  sir,"  replied 
Terry,  "  and  Gordon  wishes  to  know  if  we  may  cut 
down  some  of  the  young  pines  in  the  wood  behind  the 
castle  ?" 

"  I  leave  you  to  do  what  you  please,"  replied  Mr. 
Farrell,  "  only  do  not  get  into  mischief  " 
Terry  assured  him  that  it  was  about  the  last  thing 
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they  would  think  of,  and  the  deputation  bowed  them- 
selves out  of  the  room. 

This  was  just  before  breakfast,  but  for  more  than  an 
hour  previous  Jim  and  Morse  had  been  busy  arrang- 
ing for  the  beginning  of  their  proposed  work. 

All  the  available  spades,  pickaxes,  hatchets,  saws, 
rope  for  hauling  down  timber,  and  other  things  need- 
ful, were  being  hunted  up,  the  whole  school  assisting, 
save  a  few  who  were  in  the  post-office  preparing  the 
mail-bags  for  departure. 

Chorker  was  cleaning  up  the  felucca  with  the  other 
men  around  him.  They  were  all  to  have  an  idle 
day. 

"  Why  not  make  a  pleasure-party  of  it  .P"  suggested 
Martin.  "  A  blow  at  sea  will  do  us  all  good.  Tha 
boat  can  carry  the  lot." 

"  What  she  can  carry,  and  wiiat  she  is  agoin'  to 
take,"  rephed  Ohorker,  "  are  two  diflerent  things." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  alone  ?"  asked 
Martin. 

"  I  does,"  answered  Chorker. 

"  Take  me,  anyway,""  pathetically  suggested  Kob 
Changeling,  grinning  all  over  his  face, 

"  I'd  as  soon  take  a  bag  o'  pison  with  me,"  grunted 
Chorker.  "  Once  for  all,  I  goes  alone.  Now,  then,  gi' 
me  room  to  twist  my  mop." 

They  gave  him  room,  to  avoid  a  sprinkling,  and 
after  some  remarks  about  his  being  an  old  curmudgeon, 
and  other  equally  objectionable  things,  they  left  him 
alone  with  Rob  Changeling. 

"  Chorker,"  said  Rob,  "  yon  don't  improve  in 
temper  anyways.  Why  couldn't  you  have  made  a 
party  on  it  ?" 

"  Because  it's  real  business,"  replied  Chorker  ;  "  the 
mail-boat  people  would  think  I  was  a-giving  you  a 
sail  at  thruppence  a  head.  Besides,  I  prefers  your 
room  to  your  company." 

"  Well,"  said  Rob,  "  if  I  was  of  your  dispersition, 
I'd  ask  somebody  to  tie  a  hundredweight  of  iron  to 
my  feet,  and  sink  me  in  fiue  fathoms  of  water.  I  had 
a  dream  about  you  last  night." 

"Jigger  your  dreams !"  growled  Chorker. 

"  You  was  jiggered  in  my  dream,  if  that  is  any  com- 
fort to  you,"  said  Rob  Changeling.  "A  nice  mess 
you  were  in !" 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  nothin'  about  it." 

"  You  was  in  the  hands  of  pirates " 

"  Dreams  is  all  hes — derlusions." 

"  And  tied  neck  and  heels  together,  and  left " 

Old  Chorker  picked  up  his  mop  and  whirled  it 
threateningly  over  his  head. 

"  Go  and  tell  your  dreams  to  them  as  believes  in 
'em !"  he  roared.  "  What  do  you  take  me  for— a 
baby?" 

"  Well,"  said  Rob,  "  I  thowt  I'd  tell  you,  for  when 
I  dreams  as  I  did  last  night,  the  things  come  true." 


Whistling  softly,  he  walked  away,  leaving  Chorker 
troubled,  in  spite  of  himself.  He  always  professed 
not  to  be  in  the  least  superstitious,  but  he  was  like 
most  people,  he  could  not  help  thinking  there  was 
something  in  certain  signs  and  omens—and,  perhaps, 
dreams. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  sorry  now  that  he  was  going 
alone,  and  yet  what  a  foolish  idea  it  was  to  talk  about 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  !  Who  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  ? 

"The  idjot,"  muttered  Ohorker,  "  is  alius  trying  to 
sheer  me.  But  I  ain't  the  man  to  be  took  in  with  his 
dreams." 

The  summons  to  breakfast  soon  turned  his  thoughts 
into  a  more  agreeable  channel,  and  having  the  felucca 
now  in  readiness  for  sea,  he  hastened  indoors  with 
the  throng. 

There  was  an  all-round  disposition  to  hurry  over 
the  meal,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  day  ahead. 
Even  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Romeo  were  on  their 
mettle,  and  performed  their  wonted  duties  with  more 
than  usual  alacrity  and  despatch. 

They  were  stimilated  thereto  by  the  prospect  of  a 
half-holiday  for  themselves. 

In  the  afternoon,  "  if  they  were  good" — Mrs.  Farrell 
put  it  that  way — they  would  be  allowed  to  go  out 
and  assist  the  boys.  She  and  her  husband  and 
daughter  would  also  be  there — looking  on.  In  short, 
the  whole  house  would  be  out  enjoying  themselves. 
A  rough  kind  of  tea  was  to  be  served  in  the  open 
air. 

Breakfast  over,  the  boys  were  off,  with  Morse  and 
Jim  Gordon  at  their  headj  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  marching  up  the  path  in  the  direction  of  the 
castle,  some  with  pickaxes  on  their  shoulders,  others 
with  spades,  and  all — or  nearly  all — carrying  some  of 
the  other  requisites. 

Martin  and  the  men — Chorker  alone  excepted — 
followed  at  their  leisure,  and  took  their  seats  upon 
the  bridge  of  the  castle,  or  on  convenient  places,, 
where  they  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  proceedings. 

Morse  and  Jim  had  their  plans  ready. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  castle,  on  a  level  patch 
of  ground  a  short  distance  below  the  old  building,  a 
fort,  shaped  on  the  Redan  principle,  was  to  be  made. 

It  may  briefly  be  hkened  to  a  straight  line  of 
moderate  length,  with  two  wedge-shaped  projections 
from  it. 

In  front  they  proposed  to  fix  a  sloping  stockade  of 
pine,  each  piece  of  timber  to  have  a  pointed  top. 

In  this  position,  chosen  with  the  eye  of  a  general, 
the  approach  from  below  was  well  covered,  and  an 
assaulting  party  under  fire  would  have  hot  work  cut 
out  for  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  and  nearly  on  th© 
same  level,  the  fort  was  to  be  on  the  principle  of  an 
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old  Roman  camp,  circular  in  form,  and  protected  out- 
side by  a  ditch  and  another  stockade  of  timber. 

Each  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten  had  a  number 
of  boys  under  him,  and  each  gang  had  its  apportioned 
labour  to  perform. 

Adam  Steene  undertook  the  supervision  of  cutting 
down  suitable  trees ;  Dawson  and  his  boys  were  the 
liaulers  ;  Rainstone  and  his  assistants  cut  the  trunks 
into  suitable  lengths,  and  so  on  right  through  all 
had  appointed  work  to  do. 

Morse  and  Gordon  each  undertook  the  superintend- 
ing of  a  fort  Morse  that  of  the  Redan,  Jim  that  of  the 
Roman  fort. 

The  first  thing  was  the  marking  out  of  the  forts, 
which  was  done  by  the  leaders,  and  then  the  sappers 
went  to  work,  with  coats  and  waistcoats  off,  and 
shirtsleeves  rolled  up  to  their  elbows. 

The  sounds  of  pick  and  saw  and  cheery  voices  filled 
the  air  around,  and  floated  seawards. 

Presently  the  few  boys  who  had  remained  to  assist 
with  the  mail-bags  and  help  Chorker  to  get  away, 
came  hurrying  up,  and  reported  that  the  old  man  had 
gone,  grumbling  because  nobody  would  go  with  him. 

He  wanted  the  boys  badly  to  accompany  him,  but 
they  declined.  The  fun  of  fort-building  was  more  to 
their  taste. 

When  people  work  for  pleasure  they  usually  work 
with  a  wUl,  and  in  an  hour  the  boys  with  the  pick  and 
spade  had  cut  out  the  lines  of  the  two  forts.  Then 
they  went  to  work  making  the  ditches,  throwing  up 
the  earth  which  was  to  form  the  protecting  parapets. 
But  work  as  they  might,  the  morning  could  not  do 
more  than  give  the  faintest  outline  of  what  was 
intended  to  unpractised  eyes. 

But  Martin  saw  what  was  being  aimed  at,  and  it 
met  with  his  entire  approval. 

"  One  or  both  those  boys,"  he  said,  more  than  once, 
*'  have  got  a  headP 

Just  before  noon  Mr.  Groby,  accompanied  by  the 
two  other  undermasters,  came  up  by  the  path  to  see 
how  the  boys  were  getting  on.  The  respective  names 
of  the  latter  were  Turner  and  Storeby.  The  position 
they  filled  in  the  school  was  that  of  general  teachers. 
Both  were  quiet  men,  without  much  peculiarity  of 
character.  Still,  they  had  their  especial  ways  and 
gifts,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

"  Well,  Morse,"  said  Mr.  Groby,  "  you  seem  to  be 
busy  here." 

"  I  want  the  work  done  as  soon  as  possible,  sir,'' 
replied  Morse. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  war,  even  in  play,"  said  Mr. 
Storeby.  He  Avas  not  more  than  twenty-six,  and 
remarkably  solemn  for  his  years. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  exclaimed  Morse ,  "  why  not  ?"' 
"  Peace  should  be  cultivated  by  the  monarchs  of 
the  earth.     It  ought  to  be  enforced." 


"  How,  sir  ?"  asked'  Morse,  in  his  quiet  way. 

"  Why,  by — by "  Mr.  Storeby  paused,  completely 

puzzled  to  say  how,  unless  he  admitted  that  by  force — 
in  other  words  by  war — peace  ought  to  be  insisted  on. 

There  was  some  silent  laughter  at  the  expense  of 
the  undermaster,  as  the  boys  tripped  down  to  the 
lower  ground  when  the  dinner-hour  drew  near.  At 
the  foot  of  the  pathway  they  met  Mr.  Farrell,  who 
wanted  to  know  if  they  had  seen  anything  of  the 
felucca  from  the  higher  ground. 

It  turned  out  that  nobody  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  for  it,  nor  had  the  smoke  of  a  steamer,  the 
expected  mail-boat,  been  observed. 

"  He  ought  to  be  back,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  uneasily. 
"Chorker  is  a  first-rate  seaman.  He  cannot  have 
met  with  an  accident,  I  trust." 

"  There  is  no  certainty  of  the  mail-boat  within  a 
few  hours,  sir,"  said  Gordon.  "  I  was  out  half  the  day 
the  last  time  I  went  to  meet  it." 

"  So  you  were,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  brightening. 
"  Perhaps  Chorker  will  be  back  soon." 

But  the  dinner  passed  over,  and  he  had  not 
returned. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  the  schoolhouse,  a  view 
of  the  sea  in  front  could  not  be  obtained.  It  was 
cut  off  by  the  line  of  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lagoon. 

But  as  Mr.  Farrell  again  expressed  his  uneasiness 
about  Chorker,  Jim  Gordon  volunteered  to  take  a 
rowing-boat  and  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary.  From  there  they  could  see  something  of 
the  felucca  unless  something  had  gone  wrong  with  it. 

While  they  were  gone,  the  rest  could  betake  them- 
selves to  the  region  of  the  castle  as  originally 
arranged. 

With  Lai  Brodie  and  Stiff  as  oarsmen,  Jim  was  soon 
off,  and  those  left  behind  lost  no  time  in  getting  away. 

Twenty  minutes  afterwards  the  schoolhouse  was 
closed,  and  there  was  a  long  string  of  humanity  toiling 
up  the  narrow  path,  with  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Romeo, 
laden  with  sundries  for  tea,  bringing  up  the  rear. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A      SERIOUS      EOBBEEY. 

O  you  think  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  Old  Chorker?" 
asked  Lai  Brodie. 

Jim  did  not  reply  at  the 
moment,  for  he  was  thinking* 
Presently  he  said : 

"  He  ought  to  have  been 
back,  barring  accidents,  by 
twelve  o'clock.  Although  I 
talked  about  the  mail  being  late,  I  have  rarely  known 
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it  so  when  the  boat  is  a  British  one.  It  is  the 
Spaniards  who  are  such  crawlers." 

"  Ohorker  isn't  much  of  a  seaman/'  said  Stiff,  "  for 
all  his  brag." 

"  A  child  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  a  boat  in  this 
weather,"  replied  Jim.     "  Easy  all !" 

The  oarsmen  stopped  rowing  as  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary  was  reached.  Jim  dropped  the  rudder-lines, 
and  stood  up  in  the  boat. 

He  had  brought  with  him  a  field-glass,  which  was 
provided  for  the  use  of  those  who  desired  it,  when  at 
sea,  to  look  out  for  the  mail-boat. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  vessel  of  any 
description  in  sight.  With  the  naked  eye  none  were 
visible. 

"  The  felucca  isn't  about,"  said  Lai,  anxiously. 

"  I  see  nothing,"  muttered  Jim  ;  "  it  is  odd.  But 
stop  a  moment.  There  is  a  speck  near  the  horizon 
eastward.    It  is  a  boat  with  a  bare  mast." 

"  The  felucca !"  exclaimed  Stiff. 

"  Impossible  to  say  at  this  distance.  If  it  is,  why 
is  the  sail  not  set  r" 

"  Old  Chorker  may  have  made  a  mess  of  it  some- 
how." 

"  On  my  word,"  said  Jim,  "  I  begin  to  think  that 
the  old  sinner  has  got  into  some  sort  of  trouble.  Xow, 
boys,  there  are  six  miles  of  pulling  ahead,  if  we  are 
to  see  what  boat  that  is.  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  could 
do  it  ?" 

"  Fit  for  sixty,  cap,"  said  Lai,  saluting,  and  Stiff 
said  something  to  the  same  effect. 

"  Pull  away,  then,"  said  Jim  ;  "  the  mail-boat  has 
gone  for  a  certainty.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  smoke 
around  the  horizon,  as  there  would  have  been  if  she 
had  been  coming  or  going  any  time  within  the  last 
two  hours." 

The  boys  bent  to  the  oars,  and  the  boat  shot  into 
the  open  sea^  In  so  frail  a  bark — they  had  purposely 
selected  one  of  the  lightest  boats  to  get  to  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  quickly— few  would  have  cared  to  put 
to  sea,  unless  in  a  calm. 

There  was  not  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  but 
there  was  sufficient  wind,  to  raise  waves  of  moderate 
size.  Good  steering  was  requisite,  and  that  was  why 
Jim  left  the  rowing  entirely  to  his  companions.  He 
would  not,  in  that  boat,  trust  the  rudder-lines  to  any 
hands  but  his  own. 

On  went  the  boat,  Jim  keeping  the  stem  well  on  to 
meet  the  rolling  waves,  and  it  bobbed  up  and  down 
like  a  cork.  Lai  and  Stiff  had  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  to  prevent  crab-catching,  which  might  have 
upset  the  tiny  craft. 

Stripped  to  their  shirts  they  pulled  on  steadily, 
without  any  signs  of  flagging.  Jim  kept  his  eyes 
ahead,  and  very  little  talking  went  on.  Suddenly 
he  burst  out  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay.     The 


rowers  raised  their  heads,  and  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly- 

"  It  is  the  felucca,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  away  now,  and  I  know  the  cut  of  her  jib. 
She  seems  to  me  to  be  slowly  drifting  east  before 
the  wind." 

"  Old  Chorker  has  fallen  overboard !"  suggested 
Lai  Brodie. 

"  Something  has  happened  to  him,"  responded 
Jim.  "  Pull  away.  Sorry  I  can't  take  my  turn,  but 
the  water  is  lumpy  out  here.  This  cockleshell 
wouldn't  stand  being  brought  broadside  to  the  waves. 
By  Jingo  !  there  is  something  alive  in  the  felucca.  It 
keeps  rising  up  above  the  gunwale.  It's  a  hand? 
No,  it  isn't !     It  is  afoot !" 

"  That's  a  licker  !"  exclaimed  Brodie. 

"  Pull  away  !"  said  Jim. 

The  rowers  obeyed  him,  almost  as  fresh  in  their 
energy  as  if  they  had  just  started.  Jim  said  no  more 
until  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  felucca,  which 
was  drifting  helplessly  out  to  sea. 

The  foot  he  had  previously  observed  had  not  shown 
itself  since,  but  now  it  again  appeared  rising  above 
the  side  of  the  craft  with  a  convulsive  movement. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  thick-set,  stumpy 
pedal  extremity  of  Chorker. 

"  Easy,  ship  oars !"  cried  Jim ;  "  lay  hold  of  her^ 
Stiff." 

They  were  alongside  now,  and  as  they  grasped  the 
felucca's  gunwale,  Jim  looked  over  and  saw  the  lower 
part  of  Chorker's  body  in  a  state  of  agitation.  The 
upper  portion  was  concealed  by  the  sail  of  the  felucca 
being  tumbled  down  on  thg  top  of  him. 

At  another  time  Jim  would  have  laughed,  but  he 
feared  now  that  something  serious  had  happened. 

"Get  aboard,"  he  said,  briefly,  "and  make  the 
boat  fast  astern." 

Springing  lightly  into  the  felucca,  he  rolled  back 
the  sail  and  discovered  Chorker,  gagged,  and  with  his 
arms  bound.  He  was  also  secured  by  a  rope  to  the 
forward  seat,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  legs,  was 
unable  to  move. 

His  eyes  were  almost  out  of  his  head,  and  the 
general  expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  overwhelm- 
ing terror. 

Apparently  he  did  not  know  Jim,  for  there  was  no 
recognition  in  his  eyes.  Stiff  and  Brodie  had  mean- 
while secured  the  boat  astern,  and  came  forward  to 
lend  assistance.  Between  them  they  removed  the  old 
man's  bonds  and  raised  him  into  a  sitting  position. 

"  He's  got  a  flask  or  a  flat  bottle  in  his  pocket,"  said 
Lai,  tapping  his  jacket. 

"  Out  with  it,"  repHed  Jim  Gordon.  "  I  hope  ther& 
is  something  in  it,  for  he  seems  to  want  it." 

It  was  an  ordinary  flat  bottle,  such  as  publicans  give 
out  to  their  customers.     It  was  about  half-full  of  a 
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dark-brown  liquid,  which  Lai,  on  smelling  it,  declared 
to  be  rum. 

They  put  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  the  lips  of 
Chorker,  and  with  a  mechanical  movement  they 
parted. 

Lai  poured  some  of  the  liquid  into  his  mouth,  and 
it  went  down  his  throat,  as  Stiff  declared, "  as  naturally 
as  possible." 

This  stimulant  brought  back  some  of  the  scattered 
wits  of  the  old  man,  who  turned  his  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other  and  slowly  recognised  them." 

"Bless  yer,  boys,  fer  coming,"  he  said,  huskily, 
"I've  been  nearly  as  dead  as  Phairy." 

"  Who's  been  aboard  of  you  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  A  lot  o'  warmints,"  answered  Chorker. ' 
"  That  goes  without  saying,  seeing  how  they  treated 
you.     Who  were  they  ?" 

"  Blest  if  I  know.      The    cut    of    their  jibs  was 

Spanish,  and  they  tuk  the  mail-bags " 

"  Took  our  mails  ?" 

"  That  they  did,"  said  Chorker.  "  They  was  in  a 
biggish  boat,  that  overhauled  me  in  no  time.  I  didn't 
expeck  any  mischief  until  they  was  within  a  few 
yards  on  me,  going  on  the  same  line  side  by  side. 
Then  up  jumps  one  with  a  gun,  that  looked  to  me  to 
be  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  he  p'ints  it  straight  at 
my  head,  saying  something  in  a  hngo  I  couldn't  under- 
stand. But  it  was  a  haction  that  made  his  meanin' 
clear.  It  meant,  if  I  didn't  heave  to  he'd  blow  my 
brains  out.  Give  us  another  drop  out  of  that  bottle." 
He  looked  as  if  he  wanted  it,  so  it  was  administered 
to  him,  and  he  resumed  his  story. 

"I  brought  the  boat  dead  up  in  the  eye  of  tho  wind> 
and  they  came  aboard,  three  on  'em.  They  knocked 
me  down,  tied  me  up  as  you  found  me,  and  then 
chucks  the  mails-bags  inter  their  boat.  Then  they 
drops  the  felucca  sail  right  atop  of  me  and  goes 
away." 

"  What  time  was  Hue  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  About  eleven,  I  reckon,  as  near  as  I  can   guess. 
I  warn't  above  two  mile  off  the  shore  at  the  time,  for 
I  was  standing  off  and  on  easy  like  looking  for  the 
smoke  of  the  steamer." 

"  Did  you  notice  where  the  boat  came  from  ?" 
"  Not  at  the  beginning  ;  but  it  seemed,  when  I  did 
spot  it,  to  be  coming  from  the  island,  somewhere  on  a 
line  with  Silver  Bay." 

"  We  had  better  get  back  smart,"  said  Jim,  abruptly  ; 
"  this  is  a  thing  that  must  be  looked  to.  Give  a  hand 
with  the  sail.     I'll  run  the  felucca  home." 

The  felucca  grounded  on  the  shore,  and  the  boys 
springing  out,  hauled  it  up,  so  as  to  make  it  secure 
against  drifting. 

Old  Chorker  went  stumping  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  schoolhouse,  and  the  boys,  full  of  their  portentous 
tidings,  sped  upward  towards  the  castle. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

BOXED    UP    ON    TUE    ISLAND. 

HEY  were  all  very  merry  by 
the  castle  when  the  boys 
and  Chorker  appeared.  Ap- 
parently their  absence  had 
not  been  observed. 

It  was  past  four,  and  the 
three  niggers,  having  lighted 
a  fire,  were  boiling  some 
water  for  tea-making.  The 
schoolmaster,  looking  brighter  than  Jim  had  seen 
him  for  days,  was  lying  on  the  sward  near  his  wife 
and  daughter,  with  whom  he  was  chatting. 

The  other  masters  were  near,  occasionally  joining 
in  the  conversation. 

On  the  battlements  of  the  old  castle,  Martin,  Sleery, 
and  others  of  the  men,  including  Rob  ChangeUng, 
were  seen  lounging  by  the  wall  with  their  pipes  in  full 
blast.  Below,  the  boys  were  resting  from  their 
labours,  gathered  in  groups,  exchanging  jests  or 
sarcasms,  according  to  their  dispositions,  as  they 
resumed  their  upper  clothing. 

Morse  was   inspecting    the    work  done  with  the , 
gravity  of  a  full-blown  foreman,  but  on  espying  Jim 
he  went  forward  to  great  him. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  asked.  "What's 
wrong  ?    I  can  see  you  have  something  to  tell." 

"  Chorker  has  been  robbed  of  the  mail-bags,"  replied 
Jim,  in  an  undertone.  "  Don't  make  any  fuss  about 
it  as  yet,  I  must  see  K^ap.  Lai  and  Stiff,  you  keep 
mum  for  a  bit  over  the  lost  bags." 

"All  right,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Come  with  me,  Morse," -said  Jim ;  "  it  seems  a  pity 
to  upset  Nap.  He  looks  happy  for  a  change.  But  it 
must  be  done." 

"  Do  you  propose  to  suggest  anything  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  will  hear  what  it  is  when  I  put  it  to 
him.     Back  me  up." 

Morse  nodded  assent,  and  Jim,  presenting  himself 
before  the  schoolmaster,  doffed  his  cap  to  the  ladies. 

"  Come  back,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  I  was  certain — at  least,  I  have  been  so  during  the 
last  hour — that  nothing  could  have  gone  wrong.  I 
saw  the  felucca  returning  with  your  boat  in  tow.  My 
daughter  Eveline  pointed  it  out  to  me  from  the  point 
yonder." 

"  There  is  something  I  should  like  to  show  you, 
sir,"  said  Jim.  "  It  canno^t*  be  seen  from  here.  If  you 
would  not  mind  coming  up  to  4he  battlements  of  tho 
castle  it  will  be  clearly  visible." 

"  Will  not  after  tea  do  ?"  asked  th*  ««jhoolmaster, 
lazily. 

"Tea   will   not  be  ready   for  half  an  hoxn"?."  sait\ 
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Eyeline,  looking  at  Jim.  "  You  have  plenty  of  time 
to  go  up  and  back  again,  and  a  little  exercise  will  do 
you  good." 

He,  in  Iiis  way,  loved  his  daughter,  and  a  suggestion 
from  her  was  always  enough. 

"  Very  well,  Eveline  dear,"  he  said,  "  if  you  think  I 
want  a  little  exercise  I  will  take  it." 

Accompanied  by  Jim  and  Morse  the  schoolmaster 
crossed  the  bridge,  but,  instead  of  going  up  to  the 
'battlements,  Jim  halted  in  the  covered  way  just 
beyond  the  old  portcullis. 

"I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,"  said  Jim,  "but 
something  of  the  utmost  importance  has  happened." 

"  What  new  terror  have  you  to  tell  me,  Gordon  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Farrell.     "  Another  murder  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Still,  it  is  serious.  The  mail-bags  have 
been  stolen !" 

"  The — mail-bags — stolen  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Chorker  was  stopped  at  sea,  and  the 
bags  were  taken  from  him." 

Jim  told  the  rest  of  the  story,  which  the  school- 
master listened  to  with  a  troubled  face.  The  news 
was  very  serious. 

"I  wrote  for  assistance,"  he  murmured,  more  to 
himself  than  to  the  boys,  "  and  now  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  get  it." 

"  You  forget  the  |launch,  sir,"  said  Jim,  eagerly. 
"  Changeling  can  get  it  ready  for  sea  in  two  houra. 
She  would  make  the  run  to  Gibraltar  in  a  day  and  a 
night,  for  she  is  a  speedy  little  craft.  One  of  us,  or 
more,  say  Morse  and  myself,  could  visit  the  governor 
of  Gibraltar  and  get  the  help  you  want." 

"  You  are  right,  Gordon,"  said  Mr.  Farrell ;  "  that 
is  the  advice  of  a  clear-headed  boy." 

"And  might  I  advise  for  the  thing  to  be  done 
quietly?"  said  Morse.  "Changeling  is  here  on  the 
battlements.  A  word  will  send  him  off  to  look  to  the 
launch." 

They  left  the  schoolmaster  pacing  to  and  fro, 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  situation,  which 
was  certainly  serious.  He  believed  that  he  knew 
more  about  this  enemy  that  was  harassing  him,  and 
to  an  extent  he  did.  But  his  knowledge  of  Espardo 
Eeonardo  was  not  that  possessed  by  Jim  and  Morse> 
and  comparing  of  notes  might  have  been  advantageous 
to  both. 

But  it  was  not  done.  The  schoolmaster  kept  his 
knowledge  to  himself,  and  naturally  the  boys  did  not 
like  to  ask  to  be  confided  in  by  their  senior. 

"  He  is  of  no  more  good  in  an  emergency,"  said 
Jim,  as  he  scaled  the  staircase  leading  to  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle,  "  than  a  new-born  baby.  He  is 
the  Napoleon  of  incompetence." 

He  found  the  men  above  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  tobacco  and  the  view  before  them.  It  certainly 
was  magnificent.     They,   too,  had  seen  the  felucca 


returning,  and  asked  Jim  why  Old  Chorker  had  been 
so  long  at  sea. 

"Got  into  a  mess  with  the  canvas,"  lightly  ex- 
plained Jim ;  "  but  he  is  allright  now,  Rob,  I  want 
you  to  help  below." 

"  All  right,"  said  Rob.  "  What  is  it  ?  To  cut  the 
bread-and-butter  ?  I  ain't  no  hand  at  cutting  it  thin. 
All  my  life  I've  been  given  to  cutting  it  in  chunks." 

"  It  is  not  the  bread-and-butter,"  said  Jim,  "  but 
something  you  can  do  to  perfection." 

He  turned  away  and  descended  the  stairs,  followed 
by  Rob  Changehng. 

Not  a  word  was  said  until  they  were  below.  By 
that  time  the  schoolmaster  had  rejoined  his  wife  and 
Eveline. 

"  Rob,"  said  Jim,  "  you  must  get  the  launch  ready 
for  sea." 

"  Good  heavens !  what  for  ?" 

"  Something  is  wrong,"  said  Jim.  "  Morse  and 
myself  will  go  with  you — to  Gibraltar.  Now  get  off 
quietly,  and  in  ten  minutes  I'll  follow  you." 

"  I  wish,  Master  Gordon,  you  would  let  me  know 
what's  up." 

"  Well,  Chorker's  lost  the  mail-bags,  and  we  have 
to  report  it  and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Stebbing  at  Gib- 
raltar." 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  said  Rob,  "  that  it  was  time  we 
was  off  this  'ere  island,  unless  we  have  a  change  of 
governors.  Why !  that  Mr.  Farrell  is  nobody — jest 
nobody — when  there  is  anything  gone  wrong." 

"  All  right,  Rob,  we  know  that,"  said  Jim.  "  Now 
away  you  go,     I  won't  be  many  minutes  after  you." 

Rob  disappeared,  and  Jirn,  strolling  out  after  him, 
lingered  about  in  a  casual  sort  of  way  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  and  then  taking  adva,ntage  of  a  favourable 
opportunity,  followed.  < 

Half-way  down  the  path  he  found  Morse  awaiting 
him,  and  they  descended  together.  There  was  not 
the  least  doubt  in  the  minds  of  either  of  who  the 
robber  of  the  mail-bags  was.  It  was  pretty  certain 
that  it  was  done  by  the  same  hands  that  killed  the 
undermaster. 

They  were  now  near  the  level  ground,  where  they 
could  see  the  launch  lying  at  anchor.  To  their  sur- 
prise, they  saw  Rob  on  board,  violently  gesticulating 
to  them, 

"  Something  else  gone  wrong,"  muttered  Jim, 

They  ran  down  to  the  shore,  and  jumping  into  a 
small  boat,  pulled  up  to  the  side  of  the  launch. 

Rob  Changeling,  leaning  over  the  side,  with  the 
perspiration  burstingf  rom  his  forehead,  said,  hoarsely  : 

"  We  can't  steam  to-night,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  the 
next  day !" 

"  Why  not  ?"  exclaimed  Jim,  aghast. 

"  Somebody  come  aboard,"  explained  Rob — "  I 
reckon  it  was  last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep — 
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and  got  into  the  engine-room.  They've  clruv  bits  of 
iron  among  the  cogs  and  inter  other  parts  of  the 
engine.  It  will  take  a  veek  fur  me  to  drill  'em  out 
and  to  get  the  engine  in  order  again." 

"  We  are  boxed  up  on  the  island,  by  Jove !"  ex- 
claimed Morse. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Jim,  drearily.  "  All  right,  Rob. 
Get  to  work  as  soon  as  you  can.  We  must  put  off 
our  little  trip  for  a  week." 


CHAPTER   XVni. 


THE  rOE   IN   THE   CHINE. 


crisis  was  at  hand.      Both  the 

boys  saw  it  was  so,  and  there 

was  on  them  both  a  settled 

conviction    that    something 

must     be     done,     otherwise 

they  must   be  prepared    to 

lose    aU — their    very     lives, 

perhaps — to  the  cunning  foe 

liidden  in  the  chine. 

"  The  stealing  of  our  letters  keeps  the  condition  of 

things   hidden    from    our    friends ;    the    injury    to 

the  engine  of  the  launch  prevents  our  leaving  the 

■island." 

Thus  spake  Jim  Gordon,  and  in  his  heart  there  was 
a  feeling  bordering  on  terror — not  for  himself  so  much 
as  on  account  of  others. 

Morse  did  not  answer  him  for  a  moment.  He  was 
calculating  the  odds  against  them  in  the  fashion  of 
his  methodical  mind. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  "  I  wonder  if  those  fellows  could  be 
scared  away  ?" 

"  Who  is  to  scare  them  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  It  think  I  could  do  it,"  said  Morse,  "  if  I  could 
only  get  at  them." 

"What  is  your  idea  ?"  asked  Jim. 
*'  Improved  melenite,''    was  the  somewhat    vague 
reply. 

"  I  think  if  you  could  put  it  near  enough,"  said 
Jim,  "  it  would  scare  them  from  the  island  and  lift 
them  half-way  to  the  stars.  For  my  part,  I  don't  see 
that  we  need  be  too  punctilious  in  getting  at  those 
wretches.     They  murdered  Stebbing." 

"  I  would  rather  frighten  than  kill — at  present," 
answered  Morse.  "We  are  awfully  young  to  go 
blowing  up  men  wholesale.  Of  course,  if  we  were 
attacked,  and  killed  our  man  in  fair  fight,  it  would  be 
a  different  thing.  You  go  on  to  the  house.  I  am  off 
to  see  if  they  are  still  there." 

"  What !  go  prowling  into  the  chine  in  daylight  ? 
That  would  be  madness." 

"  I  am  not  going  into  the  chine,"  said  Morse. 


He  waved  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  his  companion 
not  to  accompany  him,  and  breaking  into  a  trot, 
hastened  off  in  the  direction  of  the  chine.  Jim  called 
for  him  to  come  back,  but  getting  no  answer,  let  him 
go. 

He  was  inclined  to  follow  him,  but  knowing  Morse 
was  neither  rash  nor  foolish  in  anything  he  did,  he 
gave  up  the  idea  and  went  on  to  the  house. 

Nobody,  of  course,  had  as  yet  returned,  and  he 
went  round  to  the  back  to  see  if  Chorker  was  visible. 
The  window  of  the  scullery  was  open. 

It  was,  as  most  sculleries  are,  rather  dirty  and  in  a 
sloppy  condition.  Opposite  the  window  was  a  door, 
beyond  that  a  passage,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the 
kitchen. 

Jim  knew  the  geography  of  the  place  well,  although 
he  had  rarely  been  there.  Occasionally,  in  days  gone 
by,  the  boys  had  in  small  parties  invaded  the  domestic 
retreats  to  play  practical  jokes  on  one  or  all  the  trio 
of  niggers,  and  that  was  how  Jim  knew  the  place. 
Opening  the  door,  he  saw,  to  his  utter  amazement,  Old 
Chorker  lying  at  fuU  length,  with  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  enveloped  in  a  dirty  sack. 

This  time  his  legs  were  secured,  and  he  was  entirely 
helpless.     He  could  not  even  kick  signals  of  distress. 

Jim  lost  no  time  in  cutting  the  cords  that  bound 
him,  first  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  they  were  tied 
by  a  skilled  hand  at  the  business.  Then  he  puUed  off 
the  sack,  and  saw  that  the  arms  of  this  unfortunate 
old  man  were  securely  lashed  to  his  body. 

"Why,  Chorker,"  he  said,  "who  played  this  joke 
upon  you  T' 

"  Joke,  do  you  call  it  ?"  almost  howled  the  old  man. 
"  Is  it  a  joke  to  come  up  behind  a  man,  give  him  a 
whack  under  the  ear,  knock  him  down  flat,  and  then 
do  this — this — to  him  ?" 

"  Then  you  didn't  get  anything  to  eat  ?"  said  Jim. 

"Me?  No!  Could  you  eat  trussed  hke  i;n  old 
rooster,  and  with  your  head  in  a  sack  ?"  was  the  fierce 
question.  "  Now,  young  Gordon,  don't  you  come  the 
innercent  with  me.  I  knows  you,  and  I  knows  them 
as  was  with  you,  and  111  have  you  to  know " 

"  Pshaw !"  angrily  interrupted  Jim  ;  "  do  you  think 
we  had  any  hand  in  it  ?" 

Chorker  chmbedback  through  the  window,  and  Jim 
followed.  He  wisely  reflected  that  he  had  no  right 
to  go  prowling  about  the  house,  and,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  if  a  foe  were  there  it  would  be  exceedingly 
perilous,  he  had  no  warranty  for  doing  it. 

His  motive,  too,  might  be  misinterpreted. 

Old  Chorker  was  making  for  the  pathway  to  the 
castle,  and  Jim,  keeping  him  in  sight,  went  that  way 
too.  He  was  not  sure  what  steps  the  old  man  would 
take,  and  was  getting  indifferent  on  the  matter.  It 
was  certain  that  now  all  must  come  out,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  just  as  well. 
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Tea  was  being  handed  round  by  that  time,  a  num- 
ber of  the  boys  waiting  on  the  rest  as  they  reclined 
in  picturesque  groups  upon  the  ground.  The  princi- 
pal, with  his  wife,  Eveline,  and  the  masters,  sat  jiear 
the  bridge,  and  Chorker  worked  his  way  towards 
them. 

Chorker,  glaring  about,  looked  around  for  a  spot 
where  he  could  sit  down  and  obtain  the  peace  he  was 
sorely  in  need  of.  But  almost  every  foot  of  the  space 
in  front  of  the  castle  was  occupied,  and  there  was  no 
spot  on  which  he  could  comfortably  rest  his  weary 
bones. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Mr.  Chorker,''  sang  out  Terry, 
pointing  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  stone  with  a 
very  acute  pyramid-like  top  to  rest  upon ;  "  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  tired." 

"  Romeo,"  said  Chorker,  "  gimme  some  tea  and 
bread-and-butter — thick.     I'm  famishing." 

-He  dropped  down  where  he  was,  within  easy  hail  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  Jim  came  and  took  a  seat  near 
him. 

"Where's  Morse,"  asked  Terry,  looking  round, 
"  your  inseparable  pal,  Jim  ?" 

"  He  will  be  here  directly,"  answered  Jim. 

There  was  much  noise  and  rolhcking  laughter,  and 
Jim,  as  he  ate  his  tea,  reflected  sadly  on  the  possibility 
of  their  mirth  ere  long  being  turned  to  tears. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  the  boys  who  were 
quite  little  fellows,  of  no  use  as  assistant  defenders  in 
case  of  a  fight,  and  whose  fate  would  be  especially 
hard  if  the  enemy  prevailed. 

"  What  a  thing  it  wiU  be !"  he  thought.  "  Nap  will 
have  to  answer  for  his  blundering  ere  long,  I  reckon." 

It  was  about  ten  minutes  later  when  Morse  was 
seen  working  his  way  through  the  group  of  boys, 
warding  ofl'a  variety  of  questions  with  smiles  and  jests. 
He  came  over  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Jim, 

"  Still  there,"  he  said,  in  an  undertone,  "  squatting 
in  their  hiding  crib  among  the  ferns,  amusing  them- 
selves with  reading  our  letters  intended  for  home.  I 
counted  seven  of  them,  aU  at  work  opening  them. 
But  only  two  appeared  to  be  able  to  read.  They  were 
doing  so  aloud,  translating  as  they  went  along." 

"How  did  you  manage  to  get  near  them  ?"  asked 
Jim. 

"I  climbed  up  the  face  of  the  cHff  and  worked  my 
way  along  the  top  of  the  chine,  so  that  I  got  right 
above  them.  I  have  found  a  place  that  answers  my 
purpose.  To-night  they  will  get  the  jumps.  I  shall 
want  an  assistant,  and  if  you  will  come,  I  shall  be 
glad." 

"  What  time  ?" 

"  After  the  others  are  in  bed.  We  must  make  a 
sneaking-out  job  of  it." 

As  the  groups  were  breaking  up,  and  the  boys 
moving  freely  about,  they  talked  no  more  just  then. 


Some  went  up  a  tower  of  the  castle,  by  the  dark 
and  winding  ways.  But  there  was  a  part  of  the  castle 
shut  off  from  them  by  a  door  being  locked.  It  was 
that  in  which  the  chamber  of  council  was.  Jim  had 
the  key,  a  fact  he  kept  to  himself.  The  reason  for 
this  step,  recently  taken,  will  soon  be  apparent. 

Eveline,  endowed  with  the  curiosity  that  was  fatal 
to  Mrs.  Bluebeard  the  first  and  up  to  the  sixth, 
wanted  very  much  to  get  a  peep  at  what  lay  beyond 
that  door.  But  Jim  resisted  a  strong  temptation  to 
oblige  her,  and  walked  away  without  responding. 
Happily  for  him,  she  did  not  know  he  was  the  custo- 
dian of  the  key. 

Finally,  as  evening  drew  on,  the  whole  party  re- 
turned home,  the  majority  satisfied  with  having  spent 
a  happy  day. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A   MIDNIGHT   EXPEDITION. 


IM  and  Morse  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  a  number  of 
others,  and  the  hour  for  re- 
tiring was  half-past  nine. 
Most  of  the  youngsters,  tired 
with  their  day's  work,  were 
glad  to  get  to  bed,  and  were 
soon  asleep.  Jim,  by  using 
p!  ' 'w^|f,'!l(ii|li!)"nii;Pf'V! v"' ■  extraordinary  control  over 
himself,  managed  to  keep  awake. 

Morse,  with  his  active  mind,  had  no  difficulty  what- 

I  ever  about  warding  off  sleep.      Too   often  he  had 

j  lain    awake   at  night,    working  out    some  chemical 

I  problem  in  his  mind.    He  was  a   born  thinker,  one 

who  was  bound,    under  ordinary   circumstances,  to 

come  to  the  front  by-and-by. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  to  twelve  when  he  slipped 
out  of  bed  and  obtained  a  light,  not  with  an  ordinary 
match,  but  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  apparently  plain 
paper  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  new  means  of  ignition 
of  his  own  invention. 

He  had  provided  himself  with  a  candle,  and  by  its. 
light  the  two  friends  dressed,  all  but  their  shoes,, 
which  had  been  left  below,  to  be  cleaned  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  had  slippers  in  the  room,  of  course,  but^ 
as  they  would  be  useless  to  them  abroad,  they  left 
them  behind. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  night  that  Romeo  was  in 
a  wakeful  mood.  As  a  rule,  he  and  his  progenitors 
were  ready  and  sound  sleepers,  but  on  this  night 
Romeo,  for  the  life  of  him,  could  notget  to  sleep. 

The  reason  for  it  was  that  Chorker  had  confided 
to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  the  extraordinary  adven- 
ture he  had  in  the  region  of  the  scullery. 

As  this  was  the  spot  especially  used  by  Romeo  for 
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his  daily  labours,  the  narrative  naturally  troubled 
him. 

Chorker  clung  to  the  opinion  that  he  had  been 
victimised  by  the  boys.  Romeo's  mind  turned  to 
spirits.     He  was  a  firm,  unswerving  believer  in  ghosts. 

He  was  also  very  superstitious  about  little  things, 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  had  raised  some  spectre  by 
the  doing  of  something  wrong. 

It  was  this  sense  of  being  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
the  spectres  generally  that  exercised  his  mind,  and 
had  much  to  do  with  his  lying  awake. 

He  slept  near  the  door,  being  put  there  by  his 
elders  as  the  most  uncomfortable  part  of  the  room. 
The  door  did  not  accurately  fit,  and  there  was  always 
a  draught  round  his  head,  which  most  people  would 
have  considered  eminently  uncomfortable. 

As  a  rule,  Romeo  was  impervious  to  such  minor 
ills,  but  that  night  it  worried  him. 

The  whirr  of  the  air  became  the  whispering  of 
spirits,  and  when  the  sound  rose  to  a  faint  moan  he 
raised  the  sound  to  the  dignity  of  a  groan  of 
anguish,  illustrative  of  a  threatened  violent  end  for 
somebody,  most  likely  for  himself. 

But  suddenly  another  sound  fell  upon  his  ear 
that  fairly  straightened  out  half  the  wool  upon  his 
head.  It  was  that  of  soft  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
through  the  ^crack  created  by  the  ill-fitting  of  the 
door  there   came  a  gleam  by  light. 

Now  Romeo,  for  all  his  terror,  had  sufficient  wit 
remaining  to  know  that  ghosts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  carry 
lighted  lamps  or  candles  about  with  them.  It  was 
therefore  no  spirit  about  the  house  at  that  unseemly 
hour. 

Slipping  out  of  bed,  he  applied  his  eye  to  the  crack, 
and  saw  Jim  Gordon  and  Morse  coming  downstairs. 

"  Gorysmash !"  he  muttered,  '*  what  dem  young 
sinners  up  to  at  dis  time  ?" 

Romeo  was  curious  by  nature.  He  was  a  bom  in- 
vestigator of  other  people's  business.  Given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  prying  into  affairs  that  did  not  concern 
him,  and  he  could  not  resist  it. 

He  rolled  out  of  bed,  and  his  apparel  being  of  the 
simplest,  he  soon  put  on  sufficient  for  him  to  get  about 
in.  With  a  pair  of  trousers  and  shirt  he  was  pre- 
pared to  travel  through  the  world  until  he  came  to  a 
more  chilly  clime. 

With  naked  feet  he  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
and  was  in  time  to  see  the  boys  in  the  hall  below, 
engaged  in  picking  out  their  boots  from  the  long 
rows  laid  out  for  cleaning,  and  putting  them  on. 

That  done,  they  walked  to  a  window  near  the  front 
door,  and,  unfastening  it,  raised  the  latch,  and  went 
out  by  climbing  over  the  sill, 

"  Now  what  in  de  name  ob  marcy  am  dem  young 
genelmen  up  to  ?"  thought  Romeo. 

On  raising  the  window  they  had  put  out  the  light, 


but  it  was  summer-time,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  absolute  darkness  in  the  open  air.  With  a  clear  sky 
and  the  stars  shining,  one  could  get  about  with  ease. 
Romeo  popped  out  of  the  window,  just  ten  seconds 
after  the  two  friends. 

He  saw  they  were  hastening  in  the  direction  of  the 
small  building  at  the  end  of  the  schoolhouse  out- 
houses, known  as  the  laboratory.  This  place  had 
^always  been  to  Romeo  an  abode  of  terrors. 

He  had  heard  of  the  chemical  investigations  con- 
ducted therein,  and  whatever  of  the  terrible  might 
be  lacking  in  the  description  given  by  the  boys  of 
the  materials  stored  therein,  the  imagination  of 
Romeo  supplied. 

He  firmly  beHeved  that  some  of  the  compounds 
could,  if  properly  used,  divide  the  earth  in  twain. 

What  did  the  pair  want  in  that  place  so  late  ? 

Was  Morse  about  to  impart  to  Gordon  some  of  the 
secrets  of  his  discoveries  ? 

If  so,  why  should  not  Romeo  also  become  possessed 
of  them  ? 

He  had  often  longed  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the 
secrets  of  explosive  manufacture,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  his  knowledge  to  the  discomfiture 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  Here  was  an  oppor* 
tunity  that  might  never  occur  again. 

Morse  had  the  key  of  the  laboratory,  and  he  opened 
it.  The  two  friends  passed  in  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  shut  the  door. 

Romeo  crept  up,  with  eyes  well  out  of  his  head, 
suggestive  of  those  in  the  heads  of  boiled  prawns,  and 
he  got  near  enough  to  see  and  hear  all  that  was  done 
and  said  in  that  abode  of  chemical  mystery, 

"  We  will  take  these  three  with  us,"  said  Morse, 
picking  out  of  a  drawer  three  packages,  one  of  them 
with  a  tail-like  appendage  to  it.  "  This,"  holding  up 
the  smallest,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  "  I  shall  throw 
down  as  a  warning.  It  will  bring  the  beggars  from 
their  lair.  This,"  holding  up  another  package  about 
double  the  size  of  the  former,  "  will  be  dropped  near 
enough  to  them  to  be  dangerous  ;  and  the  third" — he 
handled  it  fondly,  as  a  father  does  a  pet  child — "  this 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  ground  will  rend  away  a 
portion  of  the  cliff  and  send  it  toppling  down.  The 
action  of  the  explosive,  Jim,  is  downward." 

"  It  is  made  of  dynamite  ?"  said  Jjia. 

"  Of  an  explosive  of  that  nature,"  answered  Morse^ 
"  One  has  to  consider  what  is  necessary  in  the  making 
of  these  things.  Of  course  I  had  them  ready.  They 
were  made  on  spec.  Now  they  will  come  into  use. 
You  take  the  two  preliminaries,  as  I  will  call  them.  I 
will  carry  the  third." 

"  Why  the  third  more  than  the  other  two  ?"  asked 
Jim. 

"  Because  the  slightest  jar  may  bring  about  an 
explosion,"  coolly  answered  Morse, 
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He  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  with  exceeding 
care  deposited  the  dangerous  missile  therein.  Jim,  by 
his  directions,  placed  the  other  two  in  the  side-pockets 
of  his  jacket. 

"  Now,"  said  Morse,  "  we  are  ready.  All  I  wish  to 
warn  you  against  is  tumbling  about  or  rubbing  against 
anything.     AVe  have  lots  of  time,  and  can  go  easy." 

Romeo  hid  himself  behind  a  tree  until  the  pair  had 
emerged  from  the  laboratory  and  the  door  was  locked. 
Then,  as  they  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  chine, 
he  followed  them  as  before. 

But  he  kept  well  out  of  their  reach,  inspired  to 
extra  caution  by  what  he  had  overheard. 

Talking  for  a  time  in  an  undertone,  and  afterwards 
proceeding  in  silence,  Jim  and  Morse  walked  along  the 
beach  until  they  were  within  a  furlong  or  so  of  the 
chine.  Then  Morse  led  the  way  to  a  precipitous  part 
of  the  cliff,  on  the  face  of  which  a  variety  of  shrubs 
grew. 

Apparently  there  was  no  means  of  ascent,  but  Morse 
began  to  climb  up,  and  Jim  followed  him,  both  moving 
with  exceeding  care. 

A  false  step  would  inevitably  have  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  one  or  both. 

From  one  projection  to  another,  assisting  their 
ascent  by  aid  of  the  bushes,  they  went,  with  Romeo, 
who  made  light  of  the  obstacles  to  easy  ascent,  until 
the  top  of  the  cliff  was  reached  in  safety. 

It  was  crowned  with  bushes  and  trees,  and  here 
Romeo  would  have  lost  those  he  was  tracking  but  for 
the  acHte  hearing  and  keen  sight  he  was  endowed  with, 
in  common  with  most  of  his  people. 

Morse  continued  to  be  the  guide,  and  he  kept  on 
straight  through  the  wood.  Romeo  walked  stealthily 
along  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  found  he  was  very 
near  the  edge  of  the  chine. 

After  a  short  journey  Morse  halted,  and  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  stars  Romeo  saw  him  make  a  sign  to  Jim 
to  remain  still  for  a  moment  or  two  while  he  crept 
forward  and  reconnoitred. 

Romeo  remained  where  he  was,  crouching  behind  a 
bush,  with  the  dark  hollow  of  the  chyne  close  upon  his 
right. 

There  are  not  many  people  who  would  have  been  able 
to  distinguish,  as  he  did,  the  shadowy  form  of  Morse 
as  he  moved  forward,  and,  about  twenty  yards  ahead, 
bore  down  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipitous  slope  that 
overlooked  the  chine. 

He  peered  below  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  seemed  to  be  busy  awhile 
burying  something.  Meanwhile  Jim,  getting  im- 
patient, moved  slowly  forward,  and  was  at  length 
summoned  by  an  upraised  hand  to  join  his  companion. 

Romeo,  burning  with  curiosity,  crept  nearer,  working 
his  way  along  upon  his  stomach,  and  still  keeping  by 
the  edge  of  the  cliff. 


Jim,  having  joined  his  companion,  was  directed  to 
hurl  his  first  missile  into  the  depths  of  the  chine.  H« 
did  so,  and  a  report  that  was  like  the  boom  of  a  small 
cannon  followed. 

From  below,  half-way  down  the  slope,  there  came  a 
sound  of  men's  voices  uttering  cries  of  alarm.  At  first 
they  were  muffled,  but  became  more  distinct  as  the 
startled  Spaniards  came  out  of  their  cave  to  the  open 
air. 

The  second  missile  was  thrown,  and  the  explosion 
which  took  place  below  the  terrified  Spaniards  was  a 
terrific  roar,  awakening  a  hundred  echoes  in  the  chyne 
and  resounding  far  and  wide. 

And  now  the  men  were  in  full  retreat,  not  knowing 
the  origin  of  the  sound,  making  their  way  towards  the 
sea  by  a  sloping,  downward  path.  Morse,  who  had 
been  kneeling  on  the  ground,  now  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
backed  from  the  cliff  to  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
accompanied  by  Jim. 

Romeo  kept  to  his  post,  wondering  what  would  be 
the  next  move.  He  was  very  near  the  verge  of  the 
chine. 

Ahead,  near  where  Morse  had  been,  was  a  small 
spark,  such  as  the  glowworm  shows.  Romeo  could  see 
it  through  the  bushes,  and  he  wondered  what  it  was. 

While  he  yet  wondered  there  was  a  sound  of  ripping 
and  rending,  and  he  saw  the  earth  between  him  and 
the  boys  split  up,  and  that  portion  on  which  he  was 
slowly  leant  over  towards  the  chine,  and  then  with  a 
rush  he  went  rolling  down. 

"  Gemysquash !"  he  roared,  "  wurra  dis  ?" 

Then  he  felt  himself  toppling  down  with  some 
hundred  tons  of  earth  into  the  depths  of  the  chine. 

The  work  of  scaring  the  Spaniards  was  done,  and 
well  done,  and  they  were  in  full  retreat. 

They  got  clear  of  the  chine,  and  hastening  to  their 
boat,  which  was  resting  on  the  shore,  hurriedly  pushed 
it  off  a.nd  put  to  sea. 

"  An  earthquake  !"  they  cried  in  their  terror,  and 
not  the  least  alarmed  among  them  was  their  leader, 
Espardo  Reonardo. 

"  The  whole  island  is  doomed,"  he  said.  "  Hark ! 
can  you  not  hear  the  growling  of  the  earth  below  ?" 

They  all  said  they  could  hear  it,  but  it  was  imagina- 
tion. There  was  no  growling  of  the  earth,  naught  but 
the  sound  of  the  rippling  sea  as  it  lazily  lapped  the 
shore. 

But  imagination  was  enough,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
light  breeze  the  Spaniard  put  his  craft  before  the  wind 
and  headed  for  Minorca. 

Thus  was  the  island  freed  of  one  foe  for  the  time, 
but  not  for  ever.  Moreover,  there  were  other  and 
more  dangerous  enemies  on  the  way  to  give  trouble 
to  the  boys  of  the  Island  School. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


PUKIED     ALTVE. 


)Y  hurrying  forward  in  the 
direction  of  their  point  of 
ascent,  the  hoys  were  just  in 
time  to  dimly  make  out  the 
white  sail  of  the  Spaniard's 
boat  going  out  to  sea.  Thus 
they  were  ahl&  to  realise  the 
full  success  of  their  night's 
work. 

"  Morse,"  said  Jim,  esultmgly,  "  you  are  a  wonder- 
ful fellow!" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Morse,  *(  it  is  the  materials  I  use 
that  are  wonderful.  I  h'a.ve  never  before  been  able  to 
fully,  test  my  discoveries,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am 
more  than  satisfied.  The  last  explosion  was  a  com- 
plete success." 

"  The  sound  of  it  was  terrific,"  said  Jim  ;  "  it  par- 
tially deafened  me.  But  did  you  not  hear  a  cry  of 
some  sorb  that  was  uttered  near  us  immediately  after 
the  crash." 

"  Can't  say  I  noticed  it,"  said  Morse  ;  "  the  fact  is 
I  was  too  much  engaged  in  noting  the  general  action 
of  the  compound.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  a  double 
action — practically,  to  our  slow  faculties,  simul- 
taneous, but  in  reality  separate  and  distinct.  One 
is  downward,  vertical ;  the  other  horizontal." 

"I  won't  go  into  details  of  action  with  you,  Morse," 
said  Jim,  laughing ;  "  it  is  enough  for  one  of  my  simple 
mind  that  success  has  crowned  your  idea.  Xow,  in 
the  morning  we  can  go  to  Nap  and  put  his  mind  at 
ease.    The  island  is  free  of  his  foes." 

"  For  the  present." 

"  "Well,  yes.  But  by  the  time  they  come  back  again, 
if  ever  they  do,  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
give  them  a  warm  reception.  My  goodness  !  when  I 
think  of  the  effect  of  that  stuflf,  it  gives  me  the  creeps 
to  think  of  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  blow-up  near 
the  school." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  myself,"  mused  Morse,  as 
he  began  the  descent  of  the  clifi",  "  and  I  think  it  both 
necessary  and  desirable  that  I  should  store  certain 
things  in  a  safer  place  than  the  laboratory.  If  NaP 
realises  the  real  nature  of  my  researches,  I  am  afraid 
he  will  put  a  stop  to  them." 

"  I  have  locked  off  part  of  the  castle,"  said  Jim, 
"  where  I  intend  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  kept. 
You  had  better  fix  on  a  room  there.  There  are  lots 
to  pick  and  choose  from.  The  key  is  ponderous,  but 
simple,  and  I  can  make  you  one  like  it.  I'll  tackle  the 
job  to-morrow." 

"  You  mean  to-day.     It  must  be  two  o'clock." 

"To-day,  of  course." 


They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  by  this  time, 
and  hastening  towards  the  house,  were  somewhat 
perturbed  on  seeing  several  windows  lighted  up. 

"  The  explosion  has  aroused  some  of  them,"  mut- 
tered Jim,  "  and  I  wUl  lay  odds  Nap  is  among  them.' 

"  If  he  is  up,"  advised  Morse,  "  we  had  better  tell 
our  story  right  away.  It  will  send  him  to  bed  com- 
fortable, for  a  change.  Of  late  he  has  lived  like  a  man 
wearing  a  hair  shirt." 

The  window  by  which  they  had  made  their  exit  was 
still  open,  and  they  entered  the  house.  There  were 
voices  above,  and  the  sound  of  slippered  feet  moving 
about. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  voice  of  the  schoolmaster, 
"  that  I  heard  a  most  terrific  explosion  as  if  the  island 
were  rent  in  twain.     Moreover,  the  house  rocked," 

"  Perhaps  it  was  an  earthquake." 

It  was  Mr.  Groby  who  was  speaking  now,  and  then 
Mr.  Storeby  came  in. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  we  have  some  Jonah  on 
the  island  who  will  bring  trouble  on  trouble.  He  ought 
to  be  discovered  and  cast  overboard." 

"  Bah  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Groby,  "  casting  overboard 
from  an  island  will  be  a  tough  job.  Shall  we  go  down 
and  have  a  look  outside  ?" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent,  and  then  the  foot- 
steps of  the  masters  were  heard  on  the  stairs. 

"  Now  to  give  them  a  staggerer,"  said  Jim.  "Ahem ! 
Ahem  .'" 

It  was  a  very  bad  cough  he  was  troubled  with,  con- 
sidering the  short  notice  it  gave  of  its  coming.  There 
was  a  halting  of  the  men  above. 

"  Who  is  down  there  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell,  in  quaver- 
ing tones, 

"  Gordon,  sir."    . 

"  What  are  you  doing  up  at  this  hour  ?" 

"  I  was  j  ust  coming  up  to  explain,  sir." 

"  Stop  where  you  are.      We  are  coming  down." 

When  the  masters  appeared — they  were  all  in  the 
Ught  apparel  of  dressing-gown  and  slippers — they 
were  considerably  astonished  to  find  that  Jiqa  was 
not  alone. 

The  two  boys  stood  demurely  in  the  hall,  looking 
as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  their  mouths. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  the  whitest  in  countenance  of  all 
there,  and  his  fellow-men  as  a  body  looked  far  from 
rosy  ;  but  he  put  oa  an  authoritative  air,  and  asked 
the  meaning  of  the  boj's  being  up. 

"We  have  been  out,  sir— on  an  expedition,"  said 
Jim. 

Then  he  went  into  the  matter  tersely  but  clearly, 
going  back  to  the  time  when  he  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spaniards  in  the  chine,  and  finishing  with 
their  hurried  departure  that  night. 

"  It  was  all  Morse's  doing,  sir,"  said  Jim,  in  con- 
clusion.    "I  never  in  my  life  heard  anything  like  the 
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roar  of  the  explosions,  especially  the  last.  You  ought 
to  have  been  there  to  see  and  hear  it,  sir." 

The  men  looked  at  Morse  wonderingly,  and  he 
bore  the  inspection  with  quiet  ease.  Suddenly  what 
he  had  feared  darted  into  the  mind  of  the  school- 
master. 

"  I  appreciate  your  good  work,  Morse,"  he  snid, 
"  but  now  that  it  has  relieved  me  by  the  terrifying  of 
a  gang  of  scoundrels  from  the  island,  I  cannot  encou- 
rage you  to  go  on.  The  study  of  that  class  of  chemistry 
is  too  dangerous." 

"  Not  if  carried  out  with  care,  sir,"  urged  Morse. 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  live  in  terror  if  I  thought  you 
were  going  on  with  these  inventions  so  near  the  house. 
The  laboratory  must  be  closed." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  quietly  responded  Morse. 

"  I  will  have  the  place  cleared  out,"  continued  Mr. 
Farrell,  "  and  put  the  building  to  another  use." 

"  Whoever  clears  it  out,  sir,"  said  Morse,  "  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  moving  certain  things.  I 
will  undertake  to  remove  them  all  in  two  UEys — to  a 
safe  place." 

"  Everything  must  be  destroyed — destroyed — Morse," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  testily.  "  Eeally,  when  I  think 
of  the  risk  we  have  been  running  with  such  material 
near  us,  it  turns  me  cold." 

"  I  think  the  boys  have  done  excellent  work,"  re- 
marked Mr.'Groby,  in  an  undertone,  "  and  preaching 
either  of  risks  past  and  gone  won't  do  them  any  good. 
Send  them  to  bed  and  talk  to  them  further  on  the 
morrow." 

"I  suppose  you  have  nothing  i n  the  explosive  way 
about  you  now?"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  anxiously. 

"  I  don't  think  1  have,"  replied  Morse,  maliciously, 
slapping  his  pockets.  "  Gordon,  have  you  anything 
left  ?' 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  answered  Jim,  care- 
lessly. 

"  Nothing  that  he  knows  of  ?  Good  gracious !"  ex- 
claimed the  schoolmaster. 

"  Go  to  bed,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Groby,  and  with  a  quiet 
grin  on  their  faces  they  hastened  upstairs. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  that  I 
no  sooner  get  rid  of  one  terror  than  another  crops  up. 
Fancy  a  boy  being  able  to  make  explosives  of  that 
nature  !" 

"  As  I  said,"  replied  Mr.  Groby,  "  he  has  done  a  good 
work.  It  will  be  interesting  for  us  to  visit  the  chine 
to-morrow  and  see  the  nature  of  it.  Now,  sir,  with 
your  permission  I  will  return  to  bed." 

Mr.  Groby  plainly  had  no  patience  with  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  schoolmaster,  but  that  unhappy  man 
was  not  alone  in  his  fears.  The  peace-loving  Storeby 
was  similarly  troubled. 

"  Morse,"  he  said,  as  they  went  upstairs  in  a  body, 
"  is  the  sort  of  boy  who  will  make  a  destructive  man. 


He  will  devote  his  abilities  to  the  confusion  of  man- 
kind." 

"  To  the  confusion  of  your  grandmother,"  said  Mr. 
Groby,  as  he  turned  into  his  room.  "  Good-night, 
Mr.  Farrell.     Be  proud  of  those  two  boys,  sir." 

Mr.  Farrell  muttered  something  in  reply,  but  the 
nature  of  it  was  not  clear,  and  the  men  parted  for  the 
night  to  get  what  sleep  they  could. 

The  house  was  soon  still  again,  and  it  remained  so 
until  the  morning. 

Romeo  did  not  return.     Where  was  he  ? 

That  most  unfortunate  nigger  was  buried  alive  under 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  man.  k 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

EVELIN^E   VTlf  DS   A   LETTER. — VISIT   TO  THE   CHINE. 

kHERE  Avas  one  thing  in  the 
school,  connected  with 
domestic  aflFaifs,  none  of  the 
trio  of  niggers  was  allowed 
to  perform  on  any  pretence 
whatever.  That  was  the 
dusting  and  the  arranging 
of  Mr.  Farrell's  private 
room. 
Tliis  was  a  matter  Eveline  herself  attended  to  every 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Unconscious  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  night 
she  arose  in  the  morning,  and,  attired  in  a  plain  but 
very  talring  calico  dress,  wended  her  way  to  the  room 
where  her  august  parent  often  sat  and  meditated  on 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  being  a  great  man. 

First  of  all  the  general  dusting  was  performed,  and 
finally  she  attended  to  the  table,  where  she  sorted  and 
arranged  the  books  and  papers  thereon. 

Attached  to  that  table  were  two  drawers,  invariably 
kept  locked,  and  supposed  to  hold  the  secret  papers 
of  the  schoolmaster.  Anyway,  he  had  always  shown 
marked  care  in  keeping  their  contents  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  that  alone  was 
sufficient  to  excite  their  curiosity. 

On  this  particular  morning  Eveline  discovered,  to 
her  amazement,  and  perhaps  joy,  that  the  key  had 
been  left  in  the  lock  of  one  of  the  drawers,  and  that 
one  key  served  for  both. 

Now  or  never  was  she  to  learn  whether  there  were 
any  really  mysterious  things  in  those  drawers  or  not. 
She  certainly  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  thought 
it  was  rather  a  mean  thing  to  do.  But  assuredly  there 
could  be  no  great  harm  in  just  peeping  in,  and,  opening 
the  drawer,  she  peeped  in  accordingly. 

It  was  chock-full  of  letters,  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  anything  like  an  examination  of  them  all  was 
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too  obvious  to  be  ignored.  But  there  was  one  on  the 
top,  in  its  envelope,  which  she  remembered  having 
seen  on  the  day  when  Jim  Gordon  last  brought  the 
maU  in  from  the  sea. 

It  bore  the  Minorca  postmark,  and  the  handwriting 
of  the  address  was  pecuhar.  A  novice  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  disguised. 

Eveline  hesitated  once  again,  and  then  she  took  out 
the  letter  and  removed  the  inner  portion  from  the 
envelope. 

A  glance  at  its  contents  compelled  her  to  read  the 
whole  carefully.     Here  is  the  letter  in  its  entirety : 

"  Sexoe, — When  you  were  last  at  Minorca,  an  offer  was 
made  you  by  Espardo  Reonardo  for  the  hand  of  your 
daughter,  who  is,  as  you  English  look  at  women,  little 
more  than  a  girl.  We  Spaniards  hold  different  views,  and 
our  women,  when  they  can,  marry  early. 

"  Reonardo  was  willing  to  wait  a  year,  or  even  two,  pro- 
vided the  regular  form  of  betrothment  was  gone  through. 
That  showed  he  was  better  than  most  Spaniards.  You  de- 
clined the  offer,  and  he  angrily  informed  you,  senor,  that 
whether  you  willed  it  or  not  he  would  espouse  your 
daughter.  He  is  a  man  of  his'  word,  and  will  do  much  to 
gain  his  end. 

"  Having  waited  awhile  he  has  amused  himself  by  fooling 
with  a  woman  who  thought  he  loved  her.  She  has  recently 
learnt  the  truth,  and  writes  to  you  this  letter,  that  youmay 
■beware  of  Reonardo,  for,  having  waited  awhile  for  you  to 
yield,  he  is  now  preparing  to  move.  He  will  descend  upon 
you  and  yours  in  secret.  He  will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain 
his  ends.  He  will  also  make  sure  that  he  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  your  Government  at  home,  by  destroying  all 
who  have  a  right  to  interfere.  He  is  an  accur£;ed,  faithless 
villain,  and  were  it  not  for  the  love  he  has  inspired  me 
with,  I  would  destroy  him.  That  is  not  your  task.  As  he 
works  in  secret,  so  must  you.  Wait  and  watch  for  him. 
Say  nothing  to  anyone  around  you  until  the  time  comes. 
Then,  if  you  are  a  man,  protect  your  child.  But  do  not 
'kill  him,  for  he  is  loved  by  one  who,  while  wronged,  will 
still  avenge  him.  He  must  neither  be  slain  nor  dishonoured 
nor  disgraced  by  you.  He  must  simply  be  ybi7erf.  You  are 
a  great  man,  and  should  know  how  to  act.     Farewell." 

That  was  all.  There  was  no  signature,  and  Eveline 
read  it  through  twice  in  dumb  amazement. 

She  was  still  young,  and  although  many  of  her  age 
take  on  themselves  the  care  of  a  household,  the  bare 
idea  of  marriage — and  to  a  Spaniard,  too— was  repul- 
sive to  her. 

She,  however,  understood  the  recently  exhibited 
trouble  of  her  father,  and  knowing  his  weak  and 
vacillating  nature,  understood  why  he  had  kept  this 
letter  to  himself  instead  of  confiding  its  contents  to 
others  who  might  assist  him  to  rid  himself  and  her  of 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the  Spaniard. 

She  was  sorely  puzzled  and  distressed,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  Her  mother  would  not  help  her.  She 
would  in  all  probabihty  do  nothing  more  than  shed  a 
few  tears,  and  express  her  wonder  at  "  the  rude 
audacity  of  the  Spaniard,  Reonardo."  There  was  only 
one  other  person  in  the  house  to  whom  Eveline  would 
care  to  show  such  a  letter,  and  that  was  Jim, 

Eveline  believed  in  Jim  as  being  as  good  in  an 
■emergency  as  any  man  in  the  house.      To  Jim,  there- 


fore, when  she  got  an  opportunity,  she  would  show 
this  letter. 

Placing  it  in  her  pocket,  she  shifted  the  key  to  the 
other  drawer — an  artful  move,  intended  to  keep  her 
father  from  examinmg  the  drawer  from  which  she  had 
taken  the  letter — and  finished  her  work. 

By  this  time  the  whole  house  was  stirring,  and 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet  were  looking  about  for  the 
missing  Romeo. 

"Dat  boy,"  said  Macbeth,  "gone  a-fishin'  or 
sumfin'  of  dat  sort.  I  reckon,  Hamlet,  dat  we  not 
strick  enuf  wid  him.  He  gettin'  into  ways  dat  am  on 
de  borders  ob  rebellion." 

"  If  dere  was  any  gals  on  de  island,"  said  Hamlet, 
"  I  should  'spect  him  ob  goin'  courtiu'." 

"  Massy  on  us  !"  exclaimed  Macbeth,  aghast.  "  He 
nebber  hab  dat  rordacity.     A  boy  like  dat  a-courtin' !" 

"  He  twenty-six  or  dereabouts,"  said  Hamlet. 

"  Too  young,"  said  Macbeth.  '•'  But  hurry  up  wif 
de  work,  so  dat  when  he  do  come  back,  we  got  three 
minutes  to  spare  to  gib  him  a  spankin'." 

Meanwhile,  as  there  was  no  further  occasion  for 
secrecy,  the  story  of  the  night's  adventure  had  been 
told,  and  it  flashed  round  the  school.  Jim  spoke 
freely  of  a  perU  he  now  hoped  was  past,  and  made 
Morse  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

Morse  was  not,  however,  there  to  hear,  for,  in  spite 
of  a  short  night's  sleep,  he  had  risen  early,  and,  with 
Jim's  key  of  the  back  part  of  the  castle,  had  begun 
to  transfer  some  of  his  more  precious  materials  to 
that  better  place. 

As  he  honestly  told  the  schoolmaster,  he  had  in  his 
possession  compounds  that  he  would  trust  nobody 
but  himself  to  move.  They  were  made  from  materials 
that  alone  were  innocent  enough,  as  charcoal  and 
saltpetre  are,  but,  like  those  main  ingredients  of  gun- 
powder when  combined,  are  terrible  in  their  action. 

Breakfast-time  arrived  and  no  Romeo.  It  became 
necessary  to  report  his  absence,  which  was  done  by 
Macbeth,  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  expressed  a  hope 
that  some  big  crab,  or  some  other  marine  monster, 
had  got  hold  of  and  made  a  meal  of  him. 

"  If  I  have  any  more  bother  with  any  of  you,"  he 
added,  for  Mticbeth's  benefit,  "  I  shall  import  some 
more  servants  from  Africa  and  give  you  the  sack — 
you  hear — the  sack .'" 

Mr.  Farrell's  temper  had  not  improved.  On  the 
contrary,  a  growing  sense  of  security  was  developing 
the  overbearing  nature  of  a  testy,  arrogant  man, 
and  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  rather  ashamed 
of  himself  for  the  display  he  had  recently  made  of 
something  which  might  be  called  cowardice. 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet  did  as  well  as  they  could  ■ 
without  Romeo,  who  was  missed  but  not  inquired  for. 
It  was   assumed,   where  there  was  any  assumption 
that  he  was  engaged  elsewhere  in  some  other  duty. 
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The  chief  talk  was  of  the  Spaniards,  their  mys- 
terious stay  upon  the  island,  and  abrupt  departure 
under  the  influence  of  terror.  Morse,  quietly  eating 
his  breakfast,  refused  to  discuss  the  subject.  "It  is 
nothing,"  he  said,  mysteriously.  "  One  of  these  days 
I  will  show  you  something  to  make  you  blink." 

One  feeling  prevailed — it  was  curiosity  to  see  the 
place  where  the  explosion  had  taken  place.  As,  how- 
ever, the  school  had  been  closed  the  day  before,  it 
was  doubtful  if  anyone  would  be  allowed  to  go  before 
the  afternoon ;  but,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was  Mr. 
Farrell  who  announced,  without  being  approached  on 
the  subject,  that  the  visit  would  take  place  that 
morning  immediately  after  breakfast. 

He  himself  would  accompany  them,  and  all  who 
desired  to  go  to  the  chine  were  to  assemble  outside 
the  house  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  morning  meal 
was  over. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  attendance  was  very 
strong.  With  the  exception  of  Old  Chorker,  who 
openly  stated  that  the  yarn  about  the  Spaniards  was 
all  lies,  there  was  not  an  absentee.  It  was  reckoned 
they  would  get  back  by  half-past  ten,  when  some  of 
the  usual  scholastic  duties  could  be  attended  to. 

Now  that  'all  the  danger  was  over,  Mr.  Napoleon 
Farrell  became  the  general  again.  As  his  great  name- 
sa)i:e  might  have  marshalled  his  old  warriors  to  visit 
with  him  the  scene  of  their  glorious  exploits,  so  did  he 
form  all  his  dependents  and  pupils  into  a  sort  of  pro- 
cession and  head  it  to  the  chine. 

Before  they  got  very  far  in,  the  effect  of  the  explo- 
sion was  visible  in  the  form  of  a  landslip  of  rock, 
earth,  and  shrubs,  which  had  fairly  blocked  a  narrow 
part  of  the  chine. 

It  had  shot  down  the  entire  mass  like  snoAV  driven 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and,  to  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  the  boys,  the  mouth  of  an  unsuspected  cave 
— the  largest  yet  seen  in  the  chine — was  revealed. 

It  was  apparent  that  this  cave  had  by  some  means 
been  stopped  up,  and  so,  up  to  the  present,  hidden 
from  view. 

Mr.  Farrell  halted  his  followers  and  surveyed  the 
scene  from  below.  He  was  tliinking  of  improving  the 
occasion  by  a  little  lecture  on  explosives ;  but  when 
his  audience,  on  being  requested  to  be  silent,  had 
become  so,  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  loud  groan. 

Where  it  came  from  none  at  that  moment  could 
tell.     Mr.  Farrell  frowned. 

"  I  trust,"  he  said,  "  that  there  will  be  no  unseemly 
jesting  on  the  part  of  anyone  here." 

Another  groan  responded. 

"  It  came  from  up  there,"  said  Terry,  pointing  to 
the  cave. 

"  Impossible ! "  said  Mr.  Farrell,  turning  pale. 
"  Who  should  be  there  to  groan  ?" 

"  It  came  from  that  direction,  sir,"  said  Gordon. 


"  Why  not  go  up  and  see  who  origmated  it  ?"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Groby. 

"  If  any  of  you  wish  to  do  so,"  said  the  hesitating 
schoolmaster ;  and  ere  he  could  say  more,  there  was 
a  breaking  away  of  the  boys,  and  a  general  scrambling 
up  the  rugged  mass  in  the  direction  of  the  cave. 

The  elder  and  more  active  among  the  boys  forged 
on  ahead,  and  Terry,  who  happened  to  get  a  good 
start,  led  the  way. 

When  he  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  he 
was  seen  to  halt,  stagger  a  bit,  and  then  throw  up  bis 
hands  in  horror. 

"  Boys  !"  shouted  Mr.  Farrell,  "  come  back  !" 

But  Terry  retreated  no  further ;  and  as  he  was 
joined  by  Brodie,  Morse,  and  two  or  three  more,  he 
made  a  hurried  motion,  pointing  to  a  big  stone 
projecting  from  the  disordered  ground  of  the  slope. 

Brodie  came  tearing  down.  The  rest  went  on,  and 
were  seen  to  stop  and  wonderingly  examine  some- 
thing. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell,  as  Brodie  leaped 
down  to  the  level  near  him. 

"A  man's  head — a  black  man's — sticking  out  of  the 
ground,  sir  !"  he  replied. 

And  than  from  aloft  there  came  a  cry  of  "It's 
Romeo !" 

"Romeo!"  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster.  "How 
came  he  there  ?" 

But  he  put  the  question  to  the  empty  air,  for  all 
else,  including  Brodie,  were  making  their  way  upwards. 

It  was  indeed  Romeo,  buried  up  to  the  chin  in  the 
ground,  and  the  soil  was  pressing  against  him  with 
inconvenient  firmness,  by  reason  of  his  having  a  huge 
piece  of  rock  close  in,  before  and  behind  him. 

There  was,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft 
earth  between,  or  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
that  hapless  nigger. 

He  was  in  a  very  bad  way  in  any  case,  having  passed 
many  hours  in  a  very  painful  position,  and  scarcely 
able  to  breathe. 

He  was  just  able  to  groan  and  no  more. 

The  boys  had  no  proper  tools  for  removing  the  soil 
and  extricating  liim,  but  they  utilised  sticks  and 
pointed  stones,  and  also  their  pocket-knives,  and  even 
their  hands,  to  remove  the  earth  and  dislodge  the 
smaller  stones  mixed  with  it.  Ere  long  he  had  his 
chest  free,  with  the  result  that  he  could  draw  a  longer 
breath,  and  managed  to  get  out  a  word  or  two. 

"  You  jes'  in  time,  gen'lmen,"  he  said,  "  you  berry 
good." 

"  How  did  you  get  yourself  in  this  fix  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Groby. 

Romeo  closed  his  eyes  again  and  groaned. 

"  De  sperrits  bring  me  here,"  he  said. 

"  Gammon !"  said  Mr.  Groby.  "  But  we  won't. 
worry  you  with  any  more  questions  now.     Here,  give- 
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me  your  hands.     Wriggle,  and  let  us  see  if  you  can't 
be  drawn  out." 

The  wriggling  powers  of  Romeo  were  of  the  feeblest, 
but  with  pushing  and  pulling  by  many  hands  he  was 
at  last  drawn  out  and  laid  upon  the  ground,  once  more 
breathing  the  air  of  perfect  freedom. 

Jim,  with  Morse,  stood  apart.  They  shrewdly 
guessed  that  Romeo  had  been  playing  the  spy  upon 
them. 

"  And  that  won't  do,  you  know,"  said  Jim. 
"  Xo,"  assented  Morse ;  "  we  may  have  him  doing 
it  at  inconvenient  times.     The  natural  curiosity  of 
the   nigger  is   abnormally  developed,  I  suppose.     I 
don't  suppose  he  is  very  much  hurt." 

"  It  will  take  more  than  that  to  kill  a  nigger,"  said 
Jim.  "  It  is  not  worth  while  saying  anything  to  him, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  but  the  next  time  he  plays  the  spy  upon  us 
I  will  give  him  a  sickener." 

By  dint  of  having  his  limbs  rubbed,  Romeo  soon 
showed  he  was  recovering  his  ordinary  elasticity  of 
body.  He  had  received  no  material  injury,  and  he 
stuck  to  the  declaration  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
how  he  came  there,  but  supposed  "  the  sperrits"  had 
taken  him  out  of  bed,  and  in  pure  rollicking  malevo- 
lence— he  called  it  devilment  fun — had  made  a  hole 
and  stood  him  upright  in  the  earth. 
-  Finally,  on  his  declaring  that  he  thought  he  could 
walk  home  without  assistance,  he  was  allowed  to  go, 
and  he  crept  away,  making  much  of  his  weakness 
untU  he  was  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  chine. 

Then  he  increased  his  pace  and  hurried  back  to  the 
house,  expecting  to  be  received  with  open  arms  and 
tears  of  joy  by  his  father  and  grandfather. 

But  on  entering  the  kitchen  he  was  favoured  with 
the  first  salute  from  Hamlet,  who  was  washing  up  the 
breakfast-things.  Before  he  could  offer  the  least  ex- 
planation, a  big  wet  cloth  was  dashed  into  his  face 
and  a  bowl  of  dirty  water  followed. 

"  You  little  warmint !"  howled  Hamlet,  "  whar  you 
been  ?" 

Romeo,  who  was  really  rather  weak,  sank  into  a 
chair  and  burst  out  sobbing. 

"  Dis  a  nice  deception,"  he  roared,  "  to  gib  you  boy 
dat  hab  been  run  out  ob  de  house  by  de  sperrits  and 
buried  aUve !  Mind  you  dis  :  it  your  turn  nex' !' 
"  You  bellied  alibe  ?"  exclaimed  Hamlet. 
"  Yes ;  you  ax  de  skuUmaster  and  de  res'  ob  dem 
if  dey  not  find  me  buried  up  to  my  chin.  Dey  been 
digging  me  out  dis  arf-hour." 

"  Here,  what  all  dis  ?"  cried  Macbeth,  as  He  entered 
the  kitchen.  "  I  see,  you  come  back.  Whar  in  de 
name  ob  all  dat  am  inflernal  hab  you  been  disportin' 
you  ugly  carcase  ?" 

Hamlet  explained  for  him,  and  Macbeth  listened 
with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

No.    4. 


"  Sperrits !"  he  said,  curling  his  lip  up  so  that  it 
touched  his  nose. 

"  All  light,"  said  Romeo  ;  "  de  massa  and  de  res' 
be  back  'recktly.  Ax  'em  how  dey  foun'  me.  Per- 
haps you  tink  I  bury  myself  alive  ?" 

"  What  sort  ob  sperrits  was  dey  ?" 

"  Dere  was  tree  ob  dem.  De  smallest  nine  feet 
high." 

"  Lorramassy,  Romeo  !" 

"  Fack,  I  'sure  you,"  said  Romeo.  "  I  was  a-lyin'  in 
de  bed  upstairs  larse  night  in  de  soun'  sleep  ob 
stoucious  innercence,  when  der  was  a  hand  big  as  a 
fryin'-pan  laid  on  my  shoul'er.  I  woke  up  and  see  a 
yaller  face  wif  red  eyes  bendin'  ober  me." 

"  A  yaller  face  ?"  chorused  the  listeners. 

"  Dat  de  colour,"  said  Romeo.  '•  De  oders  was  blue 
and  green,  and  dey  all  had  smoke  coming  from  dere 
nostrums." 

"  Golly  wars!"  exclaimed  Hamlet. 

"Me  got  a  lot  more  to  tell,  but  mus'  hab  sumfin'  to 
eat  fust,"  said  Romeo.  "  'Member  dis,  I  had  nuffin' 
dis  mornin'." 

His  two  relatives  knew  not  whether  to  believe  him 
or  not,  but  they  were  kept  on  the  safe  side  by  their 
fears.  Some  bread-and-butter  and  tea  were  provided 
for  him,  and  he  disposed  of  it  as  if  his  throat  were  a 
shoot  leading  to  a  gastronomical  cellar. 

It  took  some  time  to  satisfy  his  full  requirements. 
The  other  two  negroes  meanwhile  finished  clearing 
away  the  breakfast-things. 

"Now  den,  Romeo,"  said  Macbeth,  "you  was  woke 
up.    Did  dey  say  nuffin'  ?" 

"  At  de  fust  dey  was  quiet  and  kep'  on  lookin'  at 
me  and  den  at  you  two,  as  if  makin'  up  dere  min'& 
'bout  de  one  to  take  away.  Den  one  say  in  a  whisper 
dat  was  a  sort  ob  screech :  *  We  take  dis  one  f  uat,  and 
come  for  do  oders  to-morrer  night.' 

" '  Dora  on'y  one  ting  to  stop  us,'  say  anodor,  *  and 
dat  am  two  cross-sticks  put  outside  de  door.  If  dat 
done/  he  say,  in  a  sort  ob  howl,  *  no  mortiful  ghos& 
darse  pass  in.' " 

"You  hear  dat?"  said  Macbeth  and  Hamlet 
together. 

Both  wore  sensibly  relieved.  Romeo,  having  got 
liis  subject  well  in  hand,  continued  his  veracious 
narrative. 

"  I  Listen  pertickler,  in  case  I  get  the  roppertulity 
to  come  back  to  you  wif  it  all.  De  nex'  ting  don© 
was  for  one  ob  dem  to  paree  him  hand  ober  my  nose, 
and  me  was  insensibly  on  de  apot,  so  dat  me  'member 
no  more  till  me  wake  up  in  de  chine,  buried  up  to  my 
neck  in  de  dirt." 

"  If  you  been  tellin'  lies,  I  flay  you  !"  said  Macbeth. 
"Ax  flo  massa  when  he  come  back,"  said  Romeo, 
earnestly,  "  and  if  dey  not  find  me  dere,  put  forks  all 
ober  my  body  like  de  quills  ob  de  goose." 
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THE   CAVE   IIS    THE   CLIFF. 


jOMBO  having  departed  to  tell 
his  veracious  story  to  his 
astounded  relatives,  liis 
rescuers  proceeded  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  which 
the  explosion  had  brought 
into  view. 

Hitherto,  although  many 
caves  had  been  found  on 
the  island,  they  were  all  of  the  shallow  class,  the 
deepest  not  extending  more  than  thirty  yards  from 
the  mouth. 

But  this  new  discovery  promised  to  be  of  a  different 
nature,  and  the  first  intimation  they  had  of  it  was 
the  deep  echoes  aroused  by  their  voices  as  the  boys 
gathered  round  the  mouth  of  it. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  be  careful  in  going  down 
there,"  said  Morse,  as  he  peered  into  the  dark  open- 
ing, "  for  having  been  closed  so  long,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  foul  gases." 

"  Don't  forget,"  suggested  Joe  Ganthony,  "  that  it 
has  been  open  since  last  night." 

"  Foul  gas  is  generally  heavy,"  replied  Morse,  "  and 
moves  slowly.  However,  we  can  go  in  and  see  what 
it  is  like." 

So  they  entered  in  twos  and  threes,  until  the  major 
part  of  the  boys  were  within  it.  Some  of  the  little 
ones  held  back,  but  the  men  all  went  in,  including 
Mr.  Farrell,  who  now,  being  convinced  that  there  was 
no  enemy  to  fear,  valiantly  climbed  the  slope  and 
joined  the  boys. 

The  air  seemed  to  be  perfectly  pure  just  within  the 
cave,  but  the  extent  of  it  could  not  be  judged.  Jim 
Gordon  and  some  of  the  elder  boys  penetrated  to  a 
considerable  distance,  until  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
was  a  mere  speck  of  Hght  in  the  distance  in  fact,  but 
the  termination  of  it  was  not  discovei-ed. 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  go  on  without  a 
Hght,"  said  Jim. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  they  returned  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  where  the  rest  had  gathered,  and 
reported  to  Mr.  Farrell  the  result  of  their  venturing 
so  far. 

The  schoolmaster  thought  they  had  done  enough 
for  the  day,  and  promised  that  at  "  an  early  date" 
they  should  have  a  day  off  and  be  suitably  provided 
with  light  and  other  essentials  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  cave. 

As  the  same  time  it  was  clear  he  had  no  personal 
liking  for  the  task,  and  viewed  the  latest  discovery 
with  feelings  of  apprehension. 

This  was  further  shown  by  his  asking,  as  they  jour- 


neyed back,  if  it  was  not  possible  that  the  cave  might 
be  the  lair  of  wild  animals  of  a  ferocious  nature. 

Mr.  Grobji-,  to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed, 
merely  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  think  that  is  impossible,"  said  the  school- 
master. 

"  No,  but  rather  improbable,  considering  that  until 
last  night  the  cave  was  sealed  up." 

"  I  forgot  that,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"Don't  forget,"  continued  Mr.  Groby,   somewhat' 
maliciously,  "that  you  have  never  explored  a  third  of 
the  island.     It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  found 
upon  it.     Think  of  the  vast  forest  at  the  back  of  the 
castle " 

"A  mere  jungle,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "impene-. 
trable    to  man  beyond    a    certain  distance.       It   ia 
marked   so  in  the  map  given  me   by  the    Spanish 
authorities." 

"  Who,  of  course,  are  infallible." 

'•  I  presume  they  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  an  incorrect  map." 

"In  the  ordinary  course,"  said  Mr.  Groby,  thought 
fully,  "  the  boys  will  have  their  usual  holidays  in  a 
week's  time.  How  would  it  do  for  them  to  spend  it 
in  exploring  parties  about  the  island?  They  need  not 
all  leave  at  once,  but  divide  them  into  sections,  each 
with  one  or  two  adults  to  assist  them.  There  are 
several  tents  among  the  stores  which  could  be  utilised 
for  the  expeditions.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of  the 
boys  who  might  be  trusted  to  go  alone." 

"  They  may  fall  in  with  my  foes,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
with  a  haggard  /bok  round.  "  Though  they  have 
been  temporarily  driven  away,  I  fear  they  may 
retaru." 

"  A  mere  handful  of  scoundrels,"  said  Mr.  Groby, 
contemptuously,  "  who  landed  here  on  some  roving 
expedition  of  robbery." 

"You  don't  know  everything,"  said  the  school- 
master. 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet  were  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  party.  They  were  anxious  to  verify  the  story  of 
the  veracious  Romeo.  It  was  entirely  verified  as  far 
as  finding  him  buried  up  to  the  neck  went,  and  as  he 
could  not  have  possibly  put  himself  in  that  position, 
the  natural  inference  of  the  elder  niggers  was  that  the 
spirits  had  really  done  it. 

Overcome  with  terror,  they  returned  to  their  duties, 
but  now  Biomeo  came  to  the  fore  as  a  friend  and  com- 
forter. 

He  repaid  many  years  of  oppression  and  persecution 
by  acting  as  a  buffer  between  them  and  their  super- 
natural enemies. 

"  You  leab  dem  sperrits  to  me,"  he  said ;  "  me.  keep 
dem  away.  It  no  use  your-  puttin'  de  cross-sticks  out- 
side de  door.  Dat  mus'  be  done  by  a  disundressted 
pusson  like  dis  chile.    It  am  a  law  'mong  sperrits  dat 
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tele  boy  who  liab  been  buried  alibe  and  come  out  ob 
it  am  free.  He  am  a  sort  ob  circumventicle  to  dem, 
and  derefore,  if  he  put  de  sticks,  de  sperrits  am  so  fer 
■done  for." 

"  You  do  dat,  sure,"  said  Macbeth,  tearfully,  "  for 
you  poor  ole  grandfather,  who  was  alwus  kind  to 
you." 

"  And  you  fader,  too,"  urged  Hamlet ;  '•  him  dat 
nuss  you  when  you  was  a  lilly  kid." 

"  I  do  my  bes'  f o'  you,"  said  Romeo,  "  but  dere  am 
sumfin'  to  be  'spected  in  return.  You  do  my  work  to- 
day, for  all  de  blessed  night  me  not  get  a  wink,  and 
den  see  what  me  do  for  you.  Now,  sure  dat  am  a  fair 
reposal ?" 

They  admitted  it  was,  and  for  that  day  Romeo 
laboured  not.  He  ate  and  drank  his  fill  also,  taking 
short  snatches  of  sleep  between,  and  altogether  had  a 
rosy  time  of  it. 

How  he  worked  his  share  of  the  contract  by 
laying  the  spirits  must  be  left  to  a  future  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EVELINE   AND   JIM. — LUCIA  TE   A'ALO   AGAIIf. 

LHE  usual  routine  of  the  school 
was  resumed,  and  in  the 
afternoon  all  the  workshops 
were  busy.  From  that  of 
Martin  came  the  ring  of  the 
hammer  upon  the  anvil,  and 
strong  young  arms,  under 
the  direction  of  the  sturdy 
blacksmith,  lustily  beat  the 
red-hot  iron  into  requisite  shapes. 

By  the  door,  however,  there  was  one  who  stood 
idle.  It  was  Jim  Gordon.  He,  with  Morse,  in  return 
for  the  good  work  they  had  done  in  the  night,  were 
•exempt  from  labour. 

Morse  utilised  his  holiday  by  completing  tho  re- 
moval of  the  more  dangerous  compounds  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  castle.  Jim  would  have  had  a  go 
at  the  anvil  but  for  a  strip  of  paper  which  Eveline  an 
hour  before  had  slipped  into  his  hand  as  they  met 
near  the  dining-room. 

On  it  were  written  a  few  words  only,  but  they 
sufficed  to  keep  Jim  idle  : 

"  I  shall  come  out  alone  some  time  after  dinner,  as  soon 
as  mamma  is  asleep.  Please  wait  somewhere  near  the 
house  for  me.  It  is  something  very  important  I  have  to  tell 
you. — E." 

That  was  all,  but  enough  for  Jim,  who  naturally 
w;.Led  for  the  coming  of  Eveline. 

It  was  the  first  letter  he  had  ever  received  from 
her,  and,  although  the  contents  were  nothing  very 
striking,  it  was  a  very  precious  communication,  Jim 
liked  Eveline,  in  an  honest,  boyish  way,  very  much. 


He  looked  upon  her  as  a  peerless  sort  of  girl.  She, 
as  the  Yankees  say,  entirely  filled  the  bill,  being 
possessed  of  a  charming  disposition,  in  addition  to 
her  beauty.  Jim  admired  her  very  much  indeed,  and 
that  she  was  inclined  to  like  Jim  may  be  put  down  as 
incontrovertible. 

Ting-a-ring,  ting-a-ring,  ting,  ting  !  rang  the 
hammers  on  the  air,  until,  at  a  signal  from  Martin,  the 
work  stopped. 

"  Well  done,  my  lads !"  he  said  to  the  boys  as  they 
wiped  the  perspiration  f rem  their  foreheads.  "  So  you 
are  idle  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Gordon  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jim. 

"  Goes  against  the  grain,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  A  httle  ;  but  I  am  expectmg  somebody  from  the 

house Ah  !  there  she  is.  Good-bye  for  the  present- 

I  will  look  in  en  my  waj-  back." 

He  darted  off,  and  Martin,  walking  to  the  door, 
saw  him  greet  Eveline  as  she  emerged  from  the 
house.     They  walked  away  in  the  opposite  dkection. 

"A  pretty  sight,"  muttered  Martin.  "I  call  to 
mind  the  time  when  I  had  a  sweetheart — 'My  Sweet- 
heart w  hen  a  Boy.'  There's  a  song  about  tha,t  sort 
of  thing.  Ah  !  what  would  I  give  to  feel  as  young 
and  happy  as  I  did  then  ?  Blow  up  the  bellows  there. 
We'll  get  on  with  our  work,  my  lads." 

And  Martin  proceeded  to  beat  out  some  of  the 
feeling  aroused  by  memories  of  the  past.  Auywuj, 
he  tried  to,  but  it  was  not  an  easy  task. 

Jim  and  Eveline  walked  on  until  they  were  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  house,  just  beyond  the  ground  where 
the  men  sometimes  played  quoits,  and  then  sat  down 
upon  a  sandy  slope  close  to  the  sea. 

"Jim,"  said  Eveline,  "I  daresay  you  think  me  a 
forward  creature  writing  to  you  like  that,  but  if  you 
do,  I  can't  help  it." 

Jim  earnestly  assured  her  he  was  far  from  thinking 
such  a  thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  sure 
she  would  not  have  written  unless  she  had  urgent 
need  to  do  so. 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  I  want  a  friend, 
and  I  don't  know  where  to  turn  to  one  who  can  help 
me.  Papa  is  soon  worried,  and  mamma  goes  off  at  a 
tangent,  and  there  is  nobody  else  in  the  house  I  can 
look  to.  Jim,  there  is  a  horrid  Spaniard  who  wants 
to  marry  me.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  As  if  I 
should  think  of  marrying  at  all  for  years  to  come, 
and  never  to  a  Spaniard  !" 

''  I  should  think  not !"  indignantly  exclaimed  Jim. 
"  Who  is  the  ragamuffin  ?" 

"  Read  that  letter,"  said  Eveline  ;  and  she  gave 
him  the  epistle  she  had  taken  from  the  drawer  in  her 
father's  room. 

Jim  read  it  through,  not  with  so  much  surprise  as 
Eveline  expected  to  see.  Indeed,  it  was  evidently^ 
in  a  degree,  satisfactory  to  him. 
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"  Now,"  he  said,  '^  I  understand  everything.  I 
know  the  woman  Avho  wrote  this  letter." 

''  You  know  her!"  exclaimed  Eveline. 

"I  guess  I  do,"  said  Jim. 

"  Goodness !  how  is  that  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  on  the  island.  It  was  not  long 
ago.    I  tumbled  across  her  near  the  castle." 

"  Jim,"  said  Eveline,  "  you  never  told  me  this." 

"I  never  had  an  opportunity,"  replied  Jim; 
"  besides,  I  thought  it  would  do  no  good." 

"  Then  you  do  not  care  to  see  her  again  ?" 

"  Not  I.    I  hope  she  wiU  keep  away  from  here." 

"  Jim,  I  think  you  are  very  sensible.  Neither  sex 
of  the  Spaniards  are  much  good." 

"  With  regard  io  this  letter,"  said  Jim,  "  I  wouldn't 
worry  over  it,  if  I  were  you.  Don't  wander  about  the 
island  alone,  but  keep  near  home.  Perhaps  we  have 
given  this  Reonardo  a  sickener.  Anyway,  we  wiU  try 
to  do  it  the  next  time  he  comes  along.  I  intend  to 
form  a  vigilance  body  especially  to  protect  you,  Evy." 

"  Now,  that  is  kind  of  you,  Jim.  Who  are  to  be 
the  members  of  it  ?" 

"  Morse,  to  begin  with." 

"  Jim,  I  rely  more  upon  you  than  all  the  rest." 

"  Is  that  a  fact  ?" 

"  A  solid  fact,  Jim." 

"  Oh,  Eveline !" 

x\nd,  then,  as  the  French  would  say,  the  incident 
came  to  an  end  with  an  exchange  of  cordial  greetings. 

Afterwards  Jim  laid  some  of  his  plans  before 
Eveline,  and  she  approved  of  them  all,  not  merely  by 
word  of  mouth  but  in  her  heart,  for  she  thoroughly 
believed  Jim  to  be  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton,  who 
could  do  no  wrong. 

As  the  afternoon  was  by  that  time  well  on  the  way, 
she  declared  she  must  be  getting  home, "  to  see  to 
mamma's  afternoon  tea."  Jim  would  fain  have 
detained  her  a  little  longer,  but  she  got  up,  and  with 
a  pretty  little  curtsey  bade  him  good-bye. 

Left  alone,  he  sat  for  a  time,  and  then  rising, 
wandered  on  in  the  direction  of  Silver  Bay.  Suddenly, 
from  behind  a  clump  of  rocks,  the  form  of  a  woman 
leapt  out  and  confronted  him. 

"  Ha !  my  pretty  boy,"  she  cried,  "  you  walk  as  if 
you  were  sad.  Fie !  and  she  is  so  nice.  I  see  her— 
this  young  child  of  the  schoolmaster." 

It  was  Lucia  di  Vaio,  brown  and  handsome,  and 
lithe  of  limb,  so  Uke  a  panther  or  a  tigress.  She 
showed  her  white  teeth,  smiling  in  a  dry,  sarcastic 
way. 

"So  you  have  come  again?"  replied  Jim,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"  I  come,  and  I  come,  and  I  come,  and  I  go,  and  go, 
and  go  as  I  please,''  she  answered,  vehemently. 
"  Where  is  Eeonardo  ?  I  hear  you  speak  of  him,  you 
two,  if  I  hear  not  all  you  say," 


"  Reonardo,"  answered  Jim,  "  has  bolted.    We  hav© 
scared  him  off  the  island." 
"  You  scared  him  f 

"  We  did.  But  how  we  did  it  is  our  affair.  He  is 
gone." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Lucia,  imperiously.  "  Nearer.  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you.  I  have  no  dagger  in  my  hand. 
I  would  not  h^m  you." 

Jim  could  not  resist  drawing  nearer  to  her,  although 
he  wished  himself  a  dozen  miles  away.  He  was  as  a 
small  bird  fascinated  by  a  snake.  She  laid  a  hand 
upon  each  of  his  shoulders. 

"  Look  me  in  the  eyes,"  she  said.     "  Now,  you  say 
Reonardo  is  gone  P" 
"  Yes." 

"  When  did  he  go  ?" 
"  Last  night." 

"It  is  strange,"  Lucia  murmured,  half-aloud.  "  Wo 
must  have  passed  in  the  night." 

Her  face  wore  a  troubled  look,  and  she  withdrew 
her  hands  from  Jim's  shoulders.  Tapping  her  foot 
upon  the  soft  sand,  she  meditated  for  a  while,  Jim 
watching  her  curiously. 

Wild,  wayward,  impulsive  and  passionate,  she  un- 
doubtedly was,  but  he  could  not  think  there  was  any 
real  evil  in  her.  When  wrapt  in  thought  there  was 
something  very  sweet  about  the  expression  of  her  face- 
"  Can  you  read  Spanish  ?"  she  abruptly  inquired 
raising  her  eyes  to  his. 

He  admitted  he  could  not.  It  was  one  of  the 
languages  not  taught  in  the  school. 

"  If  you  could,"  she  said,  producing  a  bill  from  her 
pocket,  "  I  would  have  asked  you  to  read  this.  But 
I  will  translate  for  you.-  It  puts  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  Reonardo." 

Holding  the  bill  at  arm's  length,  she  read,  or  rather 
translated  aloud,  as  follows : 

"FIVE  HUNDRED  DUCATS  REWARD." 
"  Information  of  a  robbery  of  magnitude  committed  in  one 
of  the  royal  castles  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
authorities,  and 
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being  implicated  therein,  and  he,  the  said  Reonardo,  havingr 
disappeared  from  his  accustomed  haunts,  the  above  reward 
will  be  given  to  any  of  the  lieg«  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  of 
Spain  who  shall  gire  such  infonaation  as  -will  lead  to  his 
capture." 

Then  followed  a  list  of  the  gendarme  stations 
where  such  information  would  be  acceptable.  Lucia 
did  not  read  them,  but  folding  the  bill,  replaced  it  in 
her  pocket. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  he  is  proscribed,  and  I  came 
here  to  warn  him.  Weak,  you  will  say.  But  woman, 
where  she  loves,  is  weak.  Now  he  is  gone  into  the 
very  jaws  of  the  Hon,  and  unless  some  friend  should 
warn  him  he  may  look  to  the  galleys  for  life.  For, 
mark  you,  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  rob  a  royal 
ruler." 
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It  was  in  Jim's  heart  to  say  that  the  fate  was  a 
fitting  one  for  a  man  he  looked  upon  as  a  scoundrel, 
but  he  refrained.  Still  he  could  not  help  feeling 
infinite  satisfaction  as  he  thought  that  the  island  was 
now  probably  free  of  Reonardo's  presence  for  good 
and  all. 

"  I  never  suspected  he  was  poor,"  said  Jim,  for  the 
want  of  something  better  to  say, 

"  Poor  and  proud,"  she  answered.  "  Too  proud  to 
do  anything  but  rob  the  realm  of  its  dues,  and  as  you 
now  know,  to  rob  a  king  or  queen.  He  would  not," 
she  added,  with  a  strange  pride, "  have  taken  a  ducat 
from  one  of  humble  birt^\" 

Jim,  personally,  was  unable  to  distinguish  between 
robbing  one  person  and  robbing  another.  To  his 
English  mind  theft  was  theft,  whenever  and  on  whom- 
soever performed.  But  it  seemed  that  Lucia  di  Valo 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  To  Jim's  satisfaction,  she 
.  brought  the  interview  to  an  end. 

"  I  return,"  she  said,  "  to  my  home,  to  mourn  if  they 
have  cast  him  into  prison,  or  if  he  has  escaped  to  seek 
him.  Young  senor,  adieu.  It  may  be  for  ever.  You 
have  my  good  wishes,  for  you  are  handsome,  and  I 
believe  brave.     Farewell." 

And  then,  with  a  swiftly  moving  step,  she  vanished 
from  his  sight. 


pursue.       Should 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A   TIME   OF   JOLLIir   ANU   PEACE. 

r*IM  had  not  felt  so  much  at  his 
ease  since  he  first  became 
aware  of  the  threatened  attack 
by  an  enemy  once  unknown, 
but  whose  identity  was  now 
fully  revealed.  He  returned 
to  the  school  with  a  light 
step,  debating  in  his  mind 
on  the  way  what  policy  to 
entirely  relieve  the  mind 
of  the  schoolmaster,  or  let  him  hve  on  in  suspense 
awhile  longer  ? 

On  the  whole  he  was  inclined  to  act  on  the  latter 
lines,  because  he  despised  the  cowardly  spirit  shown 
by  a  man  who,  with  his  name  and  his  assumptions, 
ought  to  have  exhibited  a  more  manly  front  to 
the  foe. 

But  then  he  thought  of  Eveline,  of  whom  he  was 
often  thinking,  and  for  her  sake  he  eventually  decided 
on  doing  all  he  could  to  bring  peace  to  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Farrell. 

Accordingly,  on  his  entering  the  house  and  finding 
it  quiet,  for  the  boys  had  not  yet  left  their  work  and 
come  in  to  tea,  Jim  went  to  the  private  room  of  the 


schoolmaster.     Having  knocked  at  the  door,  he  was 
bidden  to  come  in. 

Jim  entered,  and  discovered  the  schoolmaster 
sitting  at  his  table  writing.  Jim  caught  sight  of  the 
heading  of  the  document,  which  was  "  The  last  will 
and  testament "  and  smiled. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon  you  at  this  moment, 
sir,"  said  Jim,  "  but  I  have  a  matter  of  much  import 
to  tell  you  of." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Farrell,  irritably, 
"that  matters  of  import  are  always  being  thrust 
under  my  nose." 

"  It  is  something  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear," 
said  Jim,  "  but  as  you  are  busy,  sir,  I  will  leave  it  for 
the  time." 

"  As  you  are  here,  Gordon,  you  may  as  well  tell  ine 
what  it  is,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  more  briskly. 

'' I  will  begin,  sir,  with  asking  a  question.  Is  not 
the  man  you  have  been  troubled  with  named  Eoo- 
nardo  ?" 

"  It  is.  But,  m  the  name  of  goodness,  Gordon,  what 
do  you  know  about  him  ?" 

"  I  know  that  he  has  recently  been  on  the  island  for 
some  felonious  purpose,  and  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
small  gang  scared  away  by  Morse  with  his  explosives. 
But  the  scoundrel  has  got  into  further  trouble.  He 
has  been  robbing  one  of  the  royal  castles,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  has  set  a  price  upon  his  cap- 
ture." 

"  How  did  you  learn  this,  Gordon  ?" 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  tell  you  ?  I  feel  I 
am  bound  to  keep  it  a  secret.  But  the  great  fact  for 
you  to  think  of  sir,  is,  that  he  is  a  proscribed  man,  and 
will  have  to  hide  away,  probably  in  some  distant 
country." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Gordon,  of  course,"  said  the 
schoolmaster,  with  a  gracious,  condescending  air, 
"  bub  I  never  was  in  fear  of  the  scoundrel." 

Jim  could  have  assaulted  him  for  his  ingratitude, 
and  the  ready  way  he  resumed  his  old  Napoleonic  air, 
as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  he  no  longer  had  anything 
to  fear.  But  he  kept  his  countenance,  as  in  a  quiet 
way  sarcastically  rejoined : 

"I  did  not  assume,  sir,  that  you  feared  him.  I 
merely  thought  the  news  that  the  fellow  is  not  likely 
to  trouble  you  again,  would  be  welcome." 

"It  is,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "  I  look  at  your  intention 
more  than  the  necessity  for  the  information.  You  are 
one  of  the  most  worthy  boys  in  the  school,  and  I 
respect  you  highly." 

.  He  said  this  as  a  monarch  might  pay  a  deserved 
compliment  to  an  inferior  who  had  well  and  faithfully 
performed  his  duty.  Jim  said  he  hoped  he  should 
always  deserve  his  good  opinion,  and  retired. 

"  I'm  blessed,"  he  muttered,  as  soon  as  he  got  out- 
side the  door,  "  if  he  isn't  the  biggest  humbug  going. 
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However,    one    cannot    say  anything.     Here   comes 
Komeo.     I  want  a  word  with  him." 

Romeo  was  going  upstairs  with  two  short  sticks 
in  his  hand,  and  with  abroad  grin  upon  his  face,  wliich 
subsided  when  ho  saw  who  was  coming  towards  him. 

"  Dat  you,  Massa  Gordon?"  he  said. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  replied  Jim,  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  those  sticks  ?" 

Romeo  shuffled  to  and  fro  on  his  feet,  and  stai-ed 
about  him,  before  replying. 

'•'  Massa  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  dem's  de  on'y  tings  to 
lay  de  sperrits." 

'•  What  spirits  ?" 

'•'  Dem  as  come  worrying  people  in  de  night.  Dat 
■fader  ob  mine  and  granfader  neber  get  no  sleep  for 
dem." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  lay  the  spirits  ?'' 

"Dat  so,  Massa  Gordon." 

"Romeo,"  said  Jim,  "  you  were  playing  the  spy  the 
other  night,  and  spies  are  Avorse  than  ghosts.  If  you 
do  that  sort  of  thing  again  you  will  be  laid  in  a  way 
that  will  stop  your  little  tricks." 

"  Massa  Gordon,  on  my  oaf  I  neber  try  dat  sort  ob 
ting  agen." 

"  Very  well.  Just  tell  me  what  class  of  lie  you  have 
been  telling  now.  Out  with  it.  Don't  try  to  deceive 
me  !" 

Romeo  was  a  born  prevaricator,  and  he  did  his  level 
best  to  get  out  of  telling  the  truth ;  but  Jim  was 
determined  to  have  it,  and  he  made  a  full  confession. 

"  Now,  don't  you  think,"  said  Jim,  sternly,  "  that 
you  are  a  great  sinner  to  try  this  humbugging  game 
on  your  progenitors  ?" 

"  My  progerenitors  :'''  said  Romeo,     "  What  dem  ?" 

^'Your  father  and  grandfather." 

"  Oh  !''  exclaimed  Romeo,  "  dem's  progerenitors,  am 
dey  ?  Massa  Gordon,  I  boun'  to  do  sumf 'in'  to  get  a 
moment  peace  wid  dem.  Dey  treat  me  as  a  lilly  boy. 
Dey  put  a  limick  on  my  grub.  Dey  wallop  me.  I  do 
dis  for  peace  and  plenty,  Massa  Gordon.  When  dej'' 
know  dat  I  'lone  hab  de  power  to  keep  away  de 
ghosts  dey  treat  me  more  like  a  pusson  growed  up." 

"  But  if  they  find  you  are  humbugging  them,  they 
will  treat  you  worse  than  ever." 

"  Massa  Gordon,  dey  neber  'spect  it  unless  some- 
borry  tell  'em.     Dey  two  born  fools   and  nuffin'  less." 

"  That  is  a  very  disrespectful  way  of  speaking  of 
them,  Romeo." 

"  Oan't  help  dat,  Massa  Gordon.     It  am  de  trufe." 

Jim  shook  his  head  in  a  dissenting  manner,  and  left 
Ronieo  to  pursue  his  way  to  his  bedroom,  where  he  hid 
the  two  sticks  under  his  bed  for  use  later  on. 

By  that  time  the  workshops  were  closed,  and  Jim 
looked  up  Morse  to  tell  him  the  good  tidings  concern- 
ing Reonardo.  But  Morse  was  not  so  sanguine  that 
they  had  seen  the  last  of  the  villain. 


"  For  my  part,"  he  saicl,  "I  should  not  be  disposed 
to  entirely  trust  that  girl.     What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Lucia  di  Valo." 

"  Well,  she  may  be  acting  on  the  square  with  us, 
and  she  may  not.  Time  will  tell.  Meanwhile,  we  can 
get  on  with  the  work  we  have  begun,  and  wait  and  see 
what  time  brings  forth." 

That  evening  Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell  appeared  at  the 
tea-table  and  presided.  A.fter  the  meal  was  over  he 
favoured  all  assembled  with  an  address  on  the  recent 
visit  of  Reonardo  to  the  island. 

He  admitted  that  the  man  might  have  been  danger- 
oue,  unless  he  felt  that  he  had  one  to  cope  with  who 
would  not  endure  any  of  his  nonsense.  But  finding 
that  ho  would  be  resolutely  met,  he  had,  under  cover 
of  a  sham  terror  of  being  blown  up,  retreated.  Mr 
Farrell  admitted  that  some  service  had  been  rendered 
by  Morse  and  Jim  Gordon,  and  he  congratulated  the 
boys  on  having  two  such  clever  and  plucky  youngsters 
among  them. 

He  wound  up  with  an  all-round  assurance  that  the 
original  life  on  the  island  might  be  now  resumed,  and 
the  boys,  as  before,  would  be  allowed  to  wander  whero 
they  willed  within  reasonable  limits. 

Then  he  strutted  from  the  room,  beaming  with  self- 
satisfaction,  leaving  those  who  knew  all  the  facts  to 
secretly  laugh  at  him,  and  those  who  did  not  to 
congratulate  thehiselves  on  having  so  good  a  head  to 
the  school. 

The  next  day  the  work  on  the  vegetable  farm  and 
in  the  vineyard  was  resumed,  and  the  house  assumed 
its  general  aspect. 
i  Certain  of  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Jim  and 
Morse,  went  on  with  the  forts,  and  Rob  Changeling 
worked  like  a  trooper — who  is  supposed  to  work  as 
hard  as  any  man  on  earth — to  get  the  engine  of  the 
launch  in  order  again. 

The  laboratory,  being  free  of  explosives,  was  turned 
into  a  depot  for  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  use  of 
the  house,  of  which  Mrs.  Farrell  kept  the  key. 

Romeo  laid  thj  ghosts  nightly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  for  a  whole  week  peace 
reigned  upon  the  school. 

Then  Rob  Changeling  reported  that  by  making  the 
most  of  his  time,  working  early  and  late,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  launch  ready  for  sea,  and  Jim 
waited  on  Mr.  Farrell  to  know  if  the  proposed  trip  to 
Gibraltar  should  be  undertaken. 

'•Certainly  not  I"  was  the  decided  answer.  "Of 
what  service  would  it  be  ?" 

"  I  thought,  sir,"  said  Jim,  "  that  it  would  be  as 
well  for  the  recent  facts  to  be  known." 

"  Why  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  on  any  future  occasion  of  a  similar 
nature  they  would  be  prepared  to  assist  us." 

"  Gordon,"  said  Mr,  Farrell,  reproachfully,  "  I  am 
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surprised  at  you.  Needless  alarm  can  only  bring  tlie 
school  into  contempt.  From  the  first  I  proposed  to 
act  entirely  on  my  own  judgment,  and  I  cannot 
depart  from  it  now.  There  is,  I  assure  you,  no  cause 
for  fear.     Take  my  word  for  it." 

"  Do  not  forget  the  murder  of  Mr.  Stebbing,  sir," 
arged  Jim. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it^how  can  I  ?"  replied 
Mr.  Farrell.  "  It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  me 
to  report." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Jim,  not  dreaming  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  schoolmaster  to  do  anything 
further  in  it. 

Not  another  word  was  exchanged  between  them  on 
the  subject,  but  that  night  Jim  summoned  the  Councd 
of  Ten  to  meet  before  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning  at  the  castle. 

\ 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   HOLIDAYS   AT   HAI^D. 

'HATEVEE,  the  deliberations 
of  the  council  may  have 
been,  we  must  for  the  present 
pass  them  by . 

There  was  now  one  absorb- 
ing topic  on  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  boys,  and 
that  was — the  hoUdays  were 
at  hand. 

It  is  true  they  would  have  to  spend  them  on  the 
island,  but  that  was  part  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  their  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  school- 
master. 

Of  course,  if  a  boy  was  weary  of  the  life  he  could 
leave,  but  getting  away  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and 
great  expense,  except  at  stated  times,  when  Mr. 
Farrell  arranged  for  those  leaving  to  be  taken  on  to 
Gibraltar,  and  thence  conveyed  home  by  ordinary 
passenger  ship. 

On  these  occasions  there  had  hitherto  been  other 
pupils  awaiting  the  launch  here,  coming  by  certain 
vessels  as  appointed. 

But  the  holiday  time  was  one  of  freedom.  Within 
a  certain  limit,  picnics  and  exploring  parties  were 
allowed.  Camping  out  could  also  be  indulged  in,  and 
on  this  occasion  it  was  understood  that  some  of  the 
elder  boys,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  men, 
would  be  permitted  to  explore  the  hitherto  forbidden 
wood. 

And  the  cave  discovered  in  the  chine  was  also 
reserved  for  hohday  exploration,  for  it  pleased  Mr. 
Farrell  to  so  arrange  it. 

"  That  place  will  not  run  away,"  he  said,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  Morse  and  others  to  be  allowed  to 


visit  it,  *•  and  being  open  for  a  time  will  cleanse  it  of 
the  foul  gases  therein  at  the  time  it  was  opened  up. 
Possibly  I  may  think  it  desirable  to  visit  it  prior  to 
my  giving  permission,  but  I  will  not  make  sure  about 
that." 

In  restraining  the  boys,  he  omitted  to  put  a  veto  on 
the  men  visiting  it,  and  there  was  one  who  especially 
desired  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  cave,  for  he 
had  got  it  into  his  head  that  some  vast  treasure  was 
surely  hidden  there. 

This  was  Old  Chorker,  but  not  being  endowed  with 
more  courage  than  was  wanted  on  ordinary  occasions, 
he  dared  not  venture  alone.  Who,  then,  among  his 
fellow  men  could  he  ask  to  accompany  him  ? 

He  thought  of  Rob  Changeling,  and  rejected  him  as 
a  scoffer  and  scorner  of  better  men  than  himself — in- 
cluding Chorker,  of  course.  Then  he  pondered  on 
the  advisability  of  getting  Martin  to  go,  but  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  him  and  Martin.  When  the 
treasure  was  found,  he  might  be  disposed  to  claim  it 
all.  From  him  he  carried  his  mind  to  the  rest  of  the 
working  masters,  and  found  none  suitable.  Weighed 
in  the  balance,  they  all  lacked  something,  Finally 
his  mind  turned  to  Romeo. 

Here  was  the  person  who  would  be  most  suitable. 

Romeo  was  tall  and  strong ;  he  was  also  simple, 

and  when  it   came  to   dividing  the  spoil  a  man  of 

Chorker's  ability  could  easily  bamboozle  him  out  of 

,  one-half   of    his  share.      Yes,  Romeo   was  the  very 

man. 

So  Romeo  was  approached  by  the  wary  Chorker, 
and  his  mind  having  been  inflamed  by  a  prospect  of 
future  wealth,  easily  acquired,  he  readily  fell  in  with 
the  proposal. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  boys  would  be  free  to  go 
to  the  cave  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  holidays, 
Chorker  elected  to  visit  it  the  night  before. 

"  We'll  clean  the  place  out,  Romeo,  afore  they  gets 
there,"  said  Chorker — he  sat  in  the  scullery  upon  a 
table,  swinging  his  legs  about — "  and  so  get  the  laugli 
of  them." 

"Wat  yer  goia'  to  do  wif  de  money?"  inquired 
Romeo. 

"  Bury  it  in  the  sand  till  we  can  cut  the  business  of 
playing  slave  to  Farrell,"  answered  Chorker.  "  You 
leave  it  to  me.  And  mind  this  :  not  a  word  to  your 
father  or  the  old  man." 

Romeo  had  no  intention  of  revealing  the  secret  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  said  so.  Then  he  fetched  a  mug 
of  table-beer,  and  they  drank  success  to  the  expedi- 
tion. 

About  two  days  before  the  actual  breaking-a!-> 
another  mailboat  was  expected,  by  which  letters  could 
be  sent  home.  The  boys  were  enjoined  not  to  say  a 
word  about  their  previous  loss,  but  to  write  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 
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"  It  will  only  needlessly  alarm  your  friends,"  he 
said.  "  Boys,  I  ask  you  to  give  your  word  of  honour 
that  you  will  not  mention  it," 

They  could  do  no  less,  and  they  gave  it,  and,  what 
is  more,  kept  it. 

Practically  on  the  morrow  nothing  would  be  done 
beyond  calling  the  school  together  to  listen  to  the 
half-yearly  address  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  then 
they  would  be  dismissed. 

Blessed  thought !  For  six  long  weeks  nothing  to 
do  but  to  idle  about  the  island,  boat  on  the  sea,  and 
play  at  the  various  games  much  dearer  to  their  hearts 
than  any  lessons  could  ever  be. 

The  usual  routine  of  the  school  was  laid  aside.  Its 
ordinary  quietude  was  no  more  All  in  the  big  house 
shared  in  the  ferment  of  the  boys. 

Save  two. 

These  were  Chorker  and  Romeo,  who  were  thinking 
of  something  of  more  importance  than  holidays  of 
eix  weeks'  duration,  for  were  they  not  about  to  get 
jiossession  of  the  means  by  which  they  would  be  able 
to  make  the  rest  of  their  days  a  round  of  recreation  ? 

By  what  mental  process  Chorker  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  is  no  affair  of  ours.  He  arrived  at  it,  and 
that  statement  must  suffice. 

As  for  Romeo,  he  accepted  Cliorker's  theory  as  a 
fact,  swallowing  his  assertions  as  he  would  a  shrimp, 
head  and  tail. 

The  pair  were  preparing  for  their  ventiure  into  the 
cave,  Chorker  making  a  bundle  of  torches  of  rope  and 
tar,  and  Romeo  purloining  such  food  as  he  could 
safely  lay  his  hands  on,  to  be  partaken  of  within  the 
cave. 

He  had  also  appropriated  a  bottle  of  strong  drink 
from  the  chiffonier  in  the  master's  dining-room. 
In  short,  the  precious  pair  intended  making  a  night 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   MISSING  KOMEO. — MIDNIGHT   SPECTRES. 

HAR  dat  boy  Romeo  ?"  asked 
Macbeth,  as  he  entered  the 
kitchen  about  half-past  eight 
in  the  evening. 

"Not  seen  him  dis  hour,'* 
answered  Hamlet. 

"  'Spect  he  shuffled  out  to 
put  de  layin*  ob  supper  on 
him  ole  granfader,"  muttered 
Macbeth,  "  but  perhaps  you  gib  a  hand  at  dat.^ 

Hamlet  rose  up,  muttering  threats  against  his 
unruly  son,  who  of  late  had  been  more  troublesome 
than  ever. 

"  Sumfin'  got  to  be  done  wid  him,"  he  said. 


"  How  you  do  dat  ?"  inquired  Macbeth. 

"  He  want  a  firmer  hand  ober  him.  He  got  to  be 
made  to  feel  dat  he  not  be  boss  ob  dis  show." 

"How  you  do  dat?"  asked  Macbeth  again.  "You 
forget  dat  he  de  only  pusson  in  de  house  dat  got  de 
power  ober  dem  ghostesses.  We  not  able  to  put  de 
cross-sticJcs  down  ourselbes.     You  forget  dat,  Hamlet." 

For  the  moment  Hamlet  had  forgotten  it.  Re- 
calling the  important  fact,  the  perspiration  burst 
from  his  brow,  and  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  terror. 

"  Tears  to  me,"  he  said,  with  a  groan,  "  dat  de  boy 
hab  got  de  upper  hand  ob  us.  Perhaps  it  berrer  affer 
all  to  trumperise  wid  him." 

"  Whar  you  get  dat  word  from  ?"  asked  Macbeth. 

"De  massers  use  it  when  dey  speak  ob  jjlaying  up 
de  oily  game." 

"  Oh,  dat  so  ?  Den  we  trumperyise  'cordinly  when 
dat  boy  come  back." 

The  "boy  "did  not  come  back,  and  it  fell  upon  his 
elders  to  do  his  work.  The  supper  over,  the  boys 
were  allowed  to  stay  up  an  extra  half-hour,  which  was 
spent  in  the  dining-room  in  somewhat  riotous  mirth. 
Jim  and  Morse,  having  no  particular  taste  for  leap- 
frog or  any  of  the  other  pursuits  the  younger  boys 
were  indulging  in,  strolled  into  the  hall,  and  from 
thence  to  the  front  door,  where  they  saw  the  two 
elder  negroes  outside,  anxiously  looking  up  and  down. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"Dat  boy  Romeo  out  somewhar,"  replied 
Llacbeth. 

"  Well,"  said  Morse,  "  there  is  no  fear  of  his  getting 
into  bad  company,  is  there  ?" 

"  It  not  dat,"  said  Hamlet ;  "  but  de  boy  ought  to 
be  home.  He  tickler  wanted.  Me  and  my  suspected 
fader  'bout  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Then  go  to  bed,"  said  Jim.  "  Romeo  will  come 
back  soon,  without  a  doubt." 

"Dat  not  posserbil,"  moaned  Hamlet.  "Dere 
reasons  why  it  Operative  for  Romeo  to  be  here."  Jim 
remembered  the  story  the  absent  one  had  told  him 
about  the  ghosts  and  the  cross-sticks,  and  smiled. 

"  I  should  not  worry  about  him,"  he  said.  "  When 
you  go  in,  leave  the  door  ajar.  I  am  going  to  stroll 
with  Morse  as  far  as  the  sea." 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet  re-entered  the  house,  and  Jim 
strolled  on  with  his  companion.  He  told  him  why 
the  two  negroes  were  so  anxious  for  the  return  of 
the  missing  Romeo.     Morse  laughed  heartily. 

"  What  a  thing  superstition  is  !"  he  said ;  "  but  it  is 
excusable  in  a  nigger.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  what 
Romeo  is  doing  out  so  late  ?" 

"  Gone  for  a  bit  of  night  fishing,  or  something  of 
that  sort." 

"  He  is  such  a  prying  beggar ;  he  can't  help  it  * 
and  without  intending  any  real  harm,  he  may  have 
gone  up  to  the  castle." 
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"What  for?" 

"Oh,  he  knows  that  I  have  removed  my  thmgs 
there,  and  it  is  just  possible  he  may  have  gone  up  to 
get  a  peep  at  them." 

"  I  should  think,"  remarked  Jim,  "  that  the  dose  of 
explosives  he  had  in  the  chine  would  have  made  him 
shy'of  them  for  ever." 

"No,"  said  Morse,  "niggers  soon  forget,  and 
Romeo's  head  is  like  a  sieve.  Curiosity  is  the  master 
emotion  within  him.  He  must  yield,  when  it  rises  in 
his  breast." 

"  Suppose  he  has  gone  to  the  castle — what  then  ?" 

"I  did  a  foolish  thing  this  evening,  Jim.  After 
spending  some  time  in  arranging  my  bottles  and  so 
on,  I  came  away,  leaving  the  key  in  the  door." 

"  How  came  you  to  do  it  ?" 

"  Sheer  f orgetf  ulness.  I  was  thinking  out  a  new 
idea,  and  must  have  come  away  oblivious  of  every- 
thing else.  Now,  if  Romeo  has  really  gone  up  there, 
and  should  get  meddling  with  certain  things  he  will 
find  there,  he  will  get  into  trouble,  I  fear." 

"  What  would  be  the  final  result  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  that  if  he  touches  a  certain 
compound,  and  gets  fooling  with  it,  he  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  castle  wUl  go  upwards,  half-way 
to  the  moon." 

"  Suppose  we  run  up  to  make  sure  he  is  not  there  ?" 
suggested  Jim. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  going  np  for  the  key,"  replied 
Morse.  "  It  will  be  safer  in  any  case.  You  go  in, 
and  when  the  boys  ask  where  I  am,  you  can  say  that 
I  am  biisy.  I  daresay  that  when  I  get  to  my  den  in 
the  castle,  I  shall  work  all  night.  My  new  idea  is  a 
fizzer,  and  T  am  eager  to  see  how  it  will  go." 

"But,  old  man,"  remonstrated  Jim,  "you  will  never 
think  of  passing  the  night  up  there." 

"  Why  not  ?"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  There  is  no 
Bchool  to-morrow,  and  a  night  without  sleep  won't 
hurt  »ne." 

"But  alone,  old  fellow?" 

"  I  must  be  alone  when  I  am  really  at  work.  I  can 
only  endure  company  when  I  exhibit  results." 

"You  must  have  a  wonderful  nerve,"  said  Jim, 
admiringly. 

"  Not  more  than  others,"  said  Morse.  "  I  daresay, 
as  I  am  going  up  the  path  and  when  I  am  passing 
through  the  gates  of  the  castle,  I  shall  feel  a  bit  of  a 
funk  coming  over  me ;  but  as  soon  as  I  am  in  my 
laboratory,  and  at  work,  I  shall  forget  all  else.  Now, 
Jim,  time  is  precious,  if  Romeo  is  up  yonder.  Good- 
bye.    Look  for  me  in  the  morning." 

It  was  a  way  with  Morse  to  stop  all  remonstrance, 
when  he  was  bent  on  doing  a  difficult  or  dangerous 
thing,  by  speeding  away ;  and  before  Jim  could  say 
another  word  he  had  vanished  in  the  gloom  of  the 
night. 


As  a  lover  of  research  into  the  more  violent 
qualities  of  the  earth,  Morse  had  few  equals  of  his 
age  in  the  wide  world.  On  the  island  he  stood  alone 
in  that  respect.  It  was  an  all-absorbing  passion  with 
him. 

Jim,  not  feeling  so  keenly  interested,  was  not  at  all 
desirous  of  passing  the  night  in  the  castle,  although 
he  would  have  done  so  if  his  company  had  been 
desired  by  Morse. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  boys  removing  their  boots 
and  exchanging  them  for  slippers ;  and  the  Babel  of 
voices  was  as  the  babbling  of  many  brooks.  Jim 
passed  through  the  mass,  exchanging  a  word  with  one 
or  two  here  and  there,  and  finally  found  a  place  for 
sitting  down  on  the  stairs  beside  Terry. 

"  Morse  has  gone  up  to  the  castle  experimenting," 
he  said. 

"  Murder !''  exclaimed  Terry,  "  what  a  nerve  he 
must  have  !" 

"  I  mentjon  it  because  he  will  be  missed,"  said  Jim. 
"  It  won't  do  for  Nap  or  any  of  the  masters  to  know 
it.    They  would  make  a  howling  row  over  it." 

On  one  side  of  the  hall  there  was  a  long  cupboard 
with  sliding  doors.  Inside  its  shallow  interior  were 
many  lines  of  numbered  pigeon-holes,  of  the  class 
used  in  railway  stations  to  keep  luggage-tickets,  only 
larger.  It  was  there  the  slippers  of  the  boys  were 
kept,  each  pair  having  its  own  pigeon-hole. 

Jim  called  out  for  number  ninety-three,  and  in  a  few 
moments  his  slippers  came  flying  over  the  heads  of 
the  noisy  boys.  He  caught  them  dexterously,  thank" 
ing  his  unseen  helper. 

Then  the  voices  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
dormitories  were  heard  calling  for  order,  and  a  com- 
parative sUence  ensued,  as  the  little  host  hastened  to 
the  different  rooms. 

Owing  to  their  being  later  than  usual,  the  masters 
were  not  long  in  following  them,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
all  except  Morse  and  two  others  were  in  bed. 

The  two  were  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  who  sat 
trembling  in  the  kitchen,  not  daring  to  go  to  bed  till 
Romeo  should  return  and  with  his  aU-potent  hand 
arrange  the  cross-sticks  as  a  barrier  against  ghosts. 
Speculation  had  been  freely  indulged  in  by  them 
as  to  the  cause  of  Romeo's  absence,  but  it  all  ended 
in  each  idea  being  rejected,  vmtil  a  dread  thought 
came  to  Macbeth. 

It  was  of  such  a  fearful  nature  that  his  white  wool 
quivered  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

"  Hamlet,"  he  said,  with  a  gasp,  "  de  moral  trufe  ob 
dis  job  hab  come  to  me  f 

"  What  am  it  ?"  groaned  Hamlet. 
"  Dem  sperrits  hab  got  de  boy  and  tuk  him  away 
agen !" 

"  But  he  tell  us  dat  he  sperrit-proof  ?" 

"He  tlnks  so,"  said   Macbeth,     cunningly,    "and 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   BREAKI>N^G-UP   WITHOUT   GOING   AWAY. 

NE  of  the  first  notable  incidents 
of  the  morning  was  the  waking 
up  of  Macbeth,  the  premier 
nigger.  It  occurred  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  a  liberal  allowance  of 
daylight,  beheld  the  missing 
Romeo  in  his  bed. 

He  was  sleeping  like  a  lamb  with  strong  musical 
powers  of  a  nasal  order.  Having,  like  the  child  he 
was,  roUed  about  his  bed  until  he  was  hanging  over 
the  side,  he  was  giving  vent  to  the  limited  amount  of 
music  of  which  the  nose  is  capable,  with  aU  the 
power  of  a  wheezy  harmonium  assisted  by  a  hand- 
saw. 

Macbeth  collected  his  thoughts,  and  having  done 
so,  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

Then  he  sat  up  in  the  bed  and  looked  again,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  possible  mistake  about  tha 
matter,  and,  sHpping  out  of  bed,  aroused  Hamlet. 

That  worthy  creature  awoke,  and  without  any  pre- 
limhaary  announcement  or  discussion,  said: 

"  It  not  time  to  get  up  yet.  De  clock  am  an  hour 
fast." 

"  Romeo,"  said  Macbeth,  in  a  hushed,  solemn  way, 
"  am  come  back  !" 

Hamlet  remembered  himself,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
to  behold  his  ofispring. 

"  Kitjen  b'ilers !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  dere  he  am,  sure 
'nufi-." 

"  De  sperrits  hab  brought  him  back,"  said  Macbeth, 
in  a  hushed  voice. 

Hamlet  got  out  of  bed,  and  they  went  over  to  the 
couch  of  the  sleeping  one. 

They  turned  the  clothes  down  as  far  as  his  waist, 
and  scanned  his  dark,  muscular  chest  in  search  of 
signs  of  recent  torture.  There  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate anything  in  that  line. 

"  Jerudledum !"  exclaimed  Macbeth ;  "  but  here  am 
a  mysteh-y  ot  de  fust  water.  Now,  de  wonder  am 
how  he  git  away  from  dem  ?" 

It  was  unpossible  for  the  pair  to  begin  their  daily 
labour  with  the  weight  of  this  inscrutable  mystery  on 
their  breasts.  Moreover,  it  was  the  customary  thing 
to  wake  Romeo  up  and  send  him  down  to  start  the 
duties  of  the  morning  by  sweeping  the  kitchen  and 
laying  the  fire. 

Accordingly,  they  essayed  to  wake  him.  It  was  no 
light  task,  for  he  was  well  away  in  the  far-off  land  of 
dreams. 


Several  punches  in  the  ribs  not  being  of  any  avail 
they  dragged  him  up  in  bed,  and  unitedly  shook  him, 
till  his  head,  swaying  rapidly  to  and  fro,  became  quite 
misty  in  appearance  owing  to  the  rapid  oscillation. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  S'pose,"  he  said — it  was  a  perennial  morning  ques- 
tion— "  one  ob  you  go  down  and  light  de  tire  for  a 
change  ?'' 

"  Romeo,"  said  Macbeth,  "  jes'  let  us  know  how  you 
got  a  way  from  dem." 

"From  what  pussons?"  asked  Romeo,  who,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  about  the  surmises  they  had 
entertained  concerning  his  absence. 

"  From  de  sperrits,"  said  his  father. 

"  Neber  seen  dem,"  replied  Romeo. 

"  Den,"  said  Macbeth,  with  sudden  wrath,  "  per- 
haps you  'splain  where  you  was  larse  night  ?" 

"  Where  was  I  larse  night  ?"  said  Romeo,  repeating 
the  question.     "  What  time  ?" 

"  When  we  come  to  bed." 

"  I  was  wif  you,"  said  Romeo,  boldly. 

His  relatives  stared  at  him  wrathfuUy,  but  he 
was  not  disturbed. 

"We  all  come  to  bed  as  usual,"  he  continued, "  and 
you  see  me  put  de  sticks  near  de  freshold.  How  den 
de  sperrits  get  at  me,  anyway  ?" 

"  You  put  de  sticks  ?"  cried  Macbeth. 

"  Look  outside,"  answered  Romeo,  composedly. 

Macbeth  opened  the  door,  and  stared  at  the  landing 
on  the  staircase. 

"  Am  dey  dere  ?" 

"  Dey  am." 

"  Den  in  de  name  ob  all  de  lilly  pigs,  why  you  say  I 
not  come  to  bed  wif  you  ?"  ' 

Macbeth  stared  at  Hamlet,  who  rubbed  his  woolly 
pate,  and  breathed  hard. 

"  What  come  to  you  bof  ?"  demanded  the  indignant 
Romeo ;  "  am  your  menkal  f aculters  gone  wrong  ?" 

"  You  sw'ar  you  was  wif  us  when  we  come  to  bed  ?" 
said  Macbeth. 

"  Suttinly,"  answered  Romeo,  readily. 

Both  his  hearers  gasped.  This  was  getting  too 
confusing. 

Romeo  slowly  rolled  out  upon  the  floor,  and  gather- 
ing himself  up,  proceeded  to  dress. 

'•'  Now,  den,"  he  said,  "  put  on  sumfin,  or  you  ketch 
cold  in  you  legs." 

He  was  so  composed  that  they  could  not  do  less 
than  beheve  that  somehow  they  had  made  a 
mistake. 

"  But  you  went  out  some  time  larse  night,  eh  ?" 
murmured  Macbeth. 

"Dat  so,"  replied  Romeo.  "Me  went  out  to  lay 
a  few  night-lines  for  sole  and  plaice  for  breakfast." 

"  What  time  you  come  in  ?"  groaned  Hamlet. 

"As  near  as  pusserbil,  ten  o'clock,"  said  Romeo. 
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"  You  two  was  jes'  sittin'  down  to  supper.  Dere  was 
a  kind  ob  don't-know-nuffin  look  in  your  eyes,  so  I 
not  talk  to  you.  At  de  time  me  tink  dat  you  not  see 
me,  so  me  say  nufBn.  After  supper  we  aU  come  to 
bed  togedder,  and  none  ob  you  say  a  word.  You  re- 
member dat,  ob  coarse  ?" 

"  Go  down  and  see  to  de  fire,"  moaned  Macbeth. 

Romeo,  having  dressed  with  his  accustomed  speedy 
left  the  room.  Then  the  dismayed  pair  sat  down  upon 
his  bed. 

"  Hamlet,  what  comin'  to  us  ?" 

"  It  am  all  de  sperrits.  Lor',  only  tink  ob  dere 
playin'  dis  game  on  us.  We  berrer  pretend  we  hab 
been  jokin'  wif  him.  In  course  we  knowed  he  was 
home  all  'long.    Dat  de  way  to  put  it  to  him." 

And  they  did  so.  No  time  was  lost  in  assuring 
Romeo  that  they  were  well  aware  of  his  having 
returned  at  the  hour  he  named,  but,  by  way  of  a  jest, 
they  had  ignored  his  presence.  Romeo  waxed  indig- 
nant, and  said  he  would  not  be  made  the  victim  of 
their  joking.  For  once  he  was  ready  to  forgive  them, 
but  if  they  tried  it  on  again  "  they  might  consider 
themselves  handed  ober  to  de  ebil  sperrits." 

Awakening  at  an  early  hour,  the  boys  were  up  and 
stirring.  It  was  a  day  when  the  ordinary  discipUne  of 
the  school  was  laid  aside,  and  the  pupils  left  to  do 
exactly  as  they  pleased. 

The  Lord  of  Misrule  was  at  liberty  to  reign,  if  he 
pleased. 

But  there  was  a  sense  of  honour  amongst  the  boys, 
and  they  were  indisposed  to  take  much  advantage  of 
their  opportunities. 

The  largest  class-room  was  the  scene  of  the  break- 
ing-up. 

It  was  a  huge  compartment,  with  the  customary 
maps  upon  the  walls,  but  not  big  enough  to  allow  the 
scholastic  duties  of  all  the  school  to  be  conducted 
in  it. 

It  was,  however,  capable  of  holding  all  the  boys  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  schoolmaster's  address, 
delivered  from  a  high  desk,  close  to  which  Mrs.  Farrell 
sat  with  Eveline,  who  looked  distractingly  pretty  as 
she  lounged  in  a  folding-chair. 

After  the  address  the  signal  was  then  given,  and 
with  a  round  of  cheering  the  boys  broke  away  and 
poured  out  of  the  room  like  a  torrent  of  water  from  a 
broken  reservoir. 

The  members  of  the  school-band  formed  outside, 
and  the  boys  falling  behind  them,  the  young  musicians 
struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  marching  to  and  fro  ensued, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  masters,  who  stood  at  the  door. 
Eveline  and  Mrs.  Farrell  sat  at  an  upper  window  enjoy- 
ing it  all. 

It  was  an  inspiriting  scene,  and  for  a  time  all 
troublous  matters,  including  the  absence  of  Chorker, 
who  had  not  been  seen  all  day,  were  forgotten. 


But  it  was  impossible  that  it  shouia  lon^  remain  so. 

Morse  had  not  as  yet  mentioned  his  experiences  of 
the  previous  night,  but  the  marching  being  over,  he 
asked  Terry  to  get  the  Council  of  Ten  to  meet  him  in 
the  castle,  and  set  off  to  await  their  coming. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Martin  had  called  the  men 
together  to  discuss  the  long  absence  of  the  naissing 
Chorker.  They  met  on  the  quoit-ground,  and  he 
explained  his  views. 

"■  Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  old  man,"  he 
said,  "  or  he  would  not  have  been  absent  from  the 
breaking-up.  Although  not  much  loved  among  us,  it 
is  only  right  that  we  should  look  after  him  in  a  time 
of  trouble ;  but,  on  my  life,  I  don't  know  where  to  look 
for  him." 

A  variety  of  suggestions  were  put  forward,  but 
nothing  came  of  them. 

No  one  knew  wliich  way  to  go  or  what  to  do.  The 
one  person  who  might  have  helped  them  was  dumb. 
And  his  name  was  Romeo. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

UN^DEE,   THE   LABORATORY. 

THIN  ten  minutes  after 
Morse's  ariival  at  the  castle 
he  was  joined  by  the  rest 
of  the  council.  They  knew 
it  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  import  for  a  summons  to 
be  sent  out  to  them  at  such 
a    time. 

They  at  once    adjourned 
to  the  council-chamber,  where* 
Morse   described  exactly  what  he  had  heard. 

"  If  the  sound  had  reached  me  but  once,  I  might 
have  fancied  I  was  mistaken,  but  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times  I  heard  it." 

"  You  are  great  at  theories  and  calculations,"  said 
Hillyard.     "  "What  is  your  idea?" 

"  There  is  some  hoUow  place  under  the  chamber, "^ 
answered  Morse  ;  "  but  it  is  the  origin  of  the  noise  that. 
I  want  to  get  at." 

"  Have  you  examined  the  flooring  of  the  room  ?" 
inquired  Jim  Gordon. 
"No." 

"  Then  suppose  we  do  it  now  ?" 
Morse  looked  uneasy.      It  occurred  to  him  that  an 
examination  of  his  room  might  distixrb  his  arrange- 
ments.    Besides,  it  was  dangerous. 

"  Of  course,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  done,'* 
he  said,  "  but  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  my  place. 
Indeed,  I  have  practically  made  up  my  mind  that 
none  but  myself  shall  enter  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   EHBAKIJfa-UP   WITHOUT   GOIKG   AWAY. 

,  NE  of  the  first  notable  incidents 
of  the  morning  was  the  waking 
up  of  Macbeth,  the  premier 
nigger.  It  occurred  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  a  liberal  allowance  of 
daylight,  beheld  the  missing 
Romeo  in  his  bed. 

He  was  sleeping  like  a  lamb  with  strong  musical 
powers  of  a  nasal  order.  Having,  like  the  child  he 
was,  roUed  about  his  bed  until  he  was  hanging  over 
the  side,  he  was  giving  vent  to  the  limited  amount  of 
music  of  which  the  nose  is  capable,  with  all  the 
power  of  a  wheezy  harmonium  assisted  by  a  hand- 
saw. 

Macbeth  collected  his  thoughts,  and  havilig  done 
so,  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

Then  he  sat  up  in  the  bed  and  looked  again,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  possible  mistake  about  the 
matter,  and,  slipping  out  of  bed,  aroused  Hamlet. 

That  worthy  creature  awoke,  and  without  any  pre- 
liminary announcement  or  discussion,  said: 

"  It  not  time  to  get  up  yet.  De  clock  am  an  hour 
fast." 

"  Komeo,"  said  Macbeth,  in  a  hushed,  solemn  way, 
**  am  come  back  !" 

Hamlet  remembered  himself,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
to  behold  his  oifspring. 

"  Kitjen  b'ilers !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  dere  he  am,  sure 
'nuff.'' 

"  De  sperrits  hab  brought  him  back,"  said  Macbeth, 
in  a  hushed  voice. 

Hamlet  got  out  of  bed,  and  they  went  over  to  the 
couch  of  the  sleeping  one. 

They  turned  the  clothes  down  as  far  as  his  waist, 
and  scanned  his  dark,  muscular  chest  in  search  of 
signs  of  recent  torture.  There  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate anything  in  that  line. 

"  Jerudledum !"  exclaimed  Macbeth ;  "  but  here  am 
a  mystehy  ot  de  fust  water.  Now,  de  wonder  am 
how  he  git  away  from  dem  ?" 

It  was  impossible  for  the  pair  to  begin  their  daily 
labour  with  the  weight  of  this  inscrutable  mystery  on 
their  breasts.  Moreover,  it  was  the  customary  thing 
to  wake  Romeo  up  and  send  him  down  to  start  the 
duties  of  the  morning  by  sweeping  the  kitchen  and 
laying  the  fire. 

Accordingly,  they  essayed  to  wake  him.  It  was  no 
light  task,  for  he  was  well  away  in  the  far-off  land  of 
dreams. 


Several  punches  in  the  ribs  not  being  of  any  avail 
they  dragged  him  up  in  bed,  and  unitedly  shook  him, 
till  his  head,  swaying  rapidly  to  and  fro,  became  quite 
misty  in  appearance  owing  to  the  rapid  oscillation. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  S'pose,"  he  said — it  was  a  perennial  morning  ques- 
tion— ■'  one  ob  you  go  down  and  light  de  tire  for  a 
change  ?" 

"  Romeo,"  said  Macbeth,  "  jes'  let  us  know  how  you 
got  aw-ayfrom  dem." 

"From  what  pussons?"  asked  Romeo,  who,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  about  the  surmises  they  had 
entertained  concerning  his  absence. 

"  From  de  sperrits,"  said  his  father. 

"  Neber  seen  dem,"  repUed  Romeo. 

"  Den,"  said  Macbeth,  with  sudden  wrath,  "  per- 
haps you  'splain  where  you  was  larse  nighb  ?" 

"  Where  was  I  larse  night  r"  said  Romeo,  repeating 
the  question.     "  What  time  ?" 

"  When  we  come  to  bed." 

"  I  was  wif  you,"  said  Romeo,  boldly. 

His  relatives  stared  at  him  wrathfuUy,  but  he 
was  not  disturbed. 

"  We  all  come  to  bed  as  usual,"  he  continued, "  and 
you  see  me  put  de  sticks  near  de  freshold.  How  den 
de  sperrits  get  at  me,  anyway  ?" 

"  You  put  de  sticks  ?"  cried  Macbeth. 

"  Look  outside,"  answered  Romeo,  composedly. 

Macbeth  opened  the  door,  and  stared  at  the  landing 
on  the  staircase. 

"  Am  dey  dere  ?" 

"  Dey  am." 

"  Den  in  de  name  ob  all  de  lilly  pigs,  why  you  say  I 
not  come  to  bed  wif  you  ?"  ^ 

Macbeth  stared  at  Hamlet,  who  rubbed  his  woolly 
pate,  and  breathed  hard. 

"  What  come  to  youbof  ?"  demanded  the  indignant 
Romeo  ;  "  am  your  menkal  f aculters  gone  wrong  ?" 

"  You  sw'ar  you  was  wif  us  when  we  come  to  bed  ?" 
said  Macbeth. 

"  Suttinly,"  answered  Romeo,  readily. 

Both  his  hearers  gasped.  This  was  getting  too 
confusing. 

Romeo  slowly  rolled  out  upon  the  floor,  and  gather- 
ing himself  up,  proceeded  to  dress. 

'•  Now,  den,"  he  said,  "  put  on  sumfin,  or  you  ketch 
cold  in  you  legs." 

He  was  so  composed  that  they  could  not  do  less 
than  believe  that  somehow  they  had  made  a 
mistake, 

"  But  you  went  out  some  time  larse  night,  eh  ?" 
murmured  Macbeth. 

"Dat  so,"  replied  Romeo.  "Me  went  out  to  lay 
a  few  night-lines  for  sole  and  plaice  for  breakfast." 

"  What  time  you  come  in  ?"  groaned  Hamlet. 

"As  near  as  pusserbil,  ten  o'clock,"  said  Romeo. 
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"  You  two  was  jes'  sittin'  down  to  supper,  Dere  was 
a  kind  ob  don't-know-nufEn  look  in  your  eyes,  so  I 
not  talk  to  you.  At  de  time  me  tink  dat  you  not  see 
me,  so  me  say  nuffin.  After  supper  we  aU  come  to 
bed  togedder,  and  none  ob  you  say  a  word.  You  re- 
member dat,  ob  course  ?" 

"  Go  down  and  see  to  de  fire,"  moaned  Macbetb. 

Romeo,  having  dressed  with  his  accustomed  speedy 
left  the  room.  Then  the  dismayed  pair  sat  down  upon 
his  bed. 

"  Hamlet,  what  comin'  to  us  ?" 

"  It  am  all  de  sperrits.  Lor',  only  tink  ob  dere 
playin'  dis  game  on  us.  We  berrer  pretend  we  hab 
been  jokin' wif  him.  In  course  we  knowed  he  was 
home  all  'long.     Dat  de  way  to  put  it  to  him." 

And  they  did  so.  No  time  was  lost  in  assuring 
ilomeo  that  they  were  well  aware  of  his  having 
returned  at  the  hour  he  named,  but,  by  way  of  a  jest, 
they  had  ignored  his  presence.  Eomeo  waxed  indig- 
nant, and  said  he  would  not  be  made  the  victim  of 
their  joking.  For  once  he  was  ready  to  forgive  them, 
but  if  they  tried  it  on  again  "  they  might  consider 
themselves  handed  ober  to  de  ebil  sperrits." 

Awakening  at  an  early  hour,  the  boys  were  up  and 
stirring.  It  was  a  day  when  the  ordinary  disciphne  of 
the  school  was  laid  aside,  and  the  pupils  left  to  do 
exactly  as  they  pleased. 

The  Lord  of  Itlisrule  was  at  liberty  to  reign,  if  he 
pleased. 

But  there  was  a  sense  of  honour  amongst  the  boys, 
and  they  were  indisposed  to  take  much  advantage  of 
their  opportunities. 

The  largest  class-room  was  the  scene  of  the  break- 
ing-up. 

It  was  a  huge  compartment,  with  the  customary 
maps  upon  the  walls,  but  not  big  enough  to  allow  the 
scholastic  duties  of  all  the  school  to  be  conducted 
in  it. 

It  was,  however,  capable  of  holding  all  the  boys  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  schoolmaster's  address, 
delivered  from  a  high  desk,  close  to  which  Mrs.  Farrell 
sat  with  Eveline,  who  looked  distractingly  pretty  as 
she  lounged  in  a  folding-chair. 

After  the  address  the  signal  was  then  given,  and 
with  a  round  of  cheering  the  boys  broke  away  and 
poured  out  of  the  room  like  a  torrent  of  water  from  a 
broken  reservoir. 

The  members  of  the  school-band  formed  outside, 
and  the  boys  falling  behind  them,  the  young  musicians 
struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  marching  to  and  fro  ensued, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  masters,  who  stood  at  the  door. 
Eveline  and  Mrs.  Farrell  sat  at  an  upper  window  enjoy- 
ing it  all. 

It  was  an  inspiriting  scene,  and  for  a  time  all 
troublous  matters,  including  the  absence  of  Chorker, 
who  had  not  been  seen  all  day,  were  forgotten. 


But  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  lon^  remain  so. 

Morse  had  not  as  yet  mentioned  his  experiences  of 
the  previous  night,  but  the  marching  being  over,  he 
asked  Terry  to  get  the  Council  of  Ten  to  meet  him  in 
the  castle,  and  set  off  to  await  their  coming. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Martin  had  called  the  men 
together  to  discuss  the  long  absence  of  the  niissing 
Chorker.  They  met  on  the  quoit-ground,  and  he 
explained  his  views. 

"  Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  old  man,"  he 
said,  "  or  he  would  not  have  been  absent  from  the 
breaking-up.  Although  not  much  loved  among  us,  it 
is  only  right  that  we  should  look  after  him  in  a  time 
of  trouble ;  but,  on  my  life,  I  don't  know  where  to  look 
for  him." 

A  variety  of  suggestions  were  put  forward,  but 
nothing  came  of  them. 

No  one  knew  which  way  to  go  or  what  to  do.  The 
one  person  who  might  have  helped  them  was  dumb. 
And  his  name  was  Romeo. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

UNDEK   THE   LABOEATORY. 

[THIN  ten  minutes  after 
Morse's  arrival  at  the  castle 
he  was  joined  by  the  rest 
of  the  council.  They  knew 
it  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  import  for  a  summons  to 
be  sent  out  to  them  at  such 
a    time. 

They  at  once    adjourned 
to  the  council-chamber,  where 
Morse    described  exactly  what  he  had  heard. 

"  If  the  sound  had  reached  me  but  once,  I  might 
have  fancied  I  was  mistaken,  but  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times  I  heard  it." 

"  You  are  great  at  theories  and  calculations,"  said 
Hillyard.     "  What  is  your  idea?" 

"  There  is  some  hollow  place  under  the  chamber, "^ 
answered  Morse  ;  "  but  it  is  the  origin  of  the  noise  that 
I  want  to  get  at." 

*'  Have  you  examined  the  flooring  of  the  room  ?"■ 
inquired  Jim  Gordon. 
"No." 

"  Then  suppose  we  do  it  now  ?" 
Morse  looked  uneasy.      It  occurred  to  him  that  an 
examination  of  his  room  might  disturb  his  arrange- 
ments.    Besides,  it  was  dangerous. 

"  Of  course,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  done,'' 
he  said,  "  but  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  my  place. 
Indeed,  I  have  practically  made  up  my  mind  that 
none  but  myself  shall  enter  it." 
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"  It  is  a  kindly  thought,"  said  Terry,  "  for  in  case  of 
a  blow-up  you  will  be  the  only  sufferer." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  examine  the  room  thoroughly, 
now  that  it  is  suggested,"  said  Morse ;  "  but  what 
may  I  expect  to  find  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell,"  said  Jim  ;  "  but  I  should  think  that 
you  will  find  a  defect  in  the  flooring  that  will  enable 
you  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  hollow  below,  and  the 
nature  of  it.  Don't  you  think  falling  water  would 
make  a  sound  like  that  you  heard  ?" 

"  It  might,  under  certain  conditions." 

**  It  occurred  to  me,"  said  Jim,  "  that  there  might 
be  a  well  or  tank  under  the  flooring,  and  the  v,'ater 
of  the  moat  suddenly  found  its  way  into  it.  Did 
you  notice  how  low  it  is  ?" 

"  That  may  be  from  evaporation  only,"  said  Morse. 
*'  Well,  I  have  laid  thfe  matter  before  you  fellows,  and 
I  will  do  as  has  been  suggested  to  me — examine  the 
flooring.  I  will  clo  it  later  on  in  the  afternoon,  and 
report  this  evening.  Has  anyone  heard  anything 
more  concerning  excursions  about  the  island  ?  Are 
any  parties  being  formed  ?" 

"  I  want  volunteers  to  explore  the  wood  with  me," 
said  Jim. 

"  Groby  suggested  going,"  said  Ganthony. 

"  I  like  Groby,"  said  Jim  ;  "  but  I  would  rather  go 
without  him.  All  we  want  is  a  tent  to  sleep  under — 
we  have  several  big  enough,  without  being  too  big, 
nmong  the  stores — and  somebody  to  act  as  servant 
for  us.  Romeo  would  be  the  very  fellow,  if  he  could 
be  spared." 

"  Would  Farrell  consent  P"  asked  Dawson. 

"  Yes ;  but  with  restrictions,  of  course.  Bat  I  want 
no  restrictions.  If  I  cannot  get  leave,  I  shall  go 
without  it.  Who  joins  me  ?  Four  or  five  at  the  out- 
side is  suflScient.     I  do  not  Avant  a  host." 

There  was  a  general  declaration  of  a  desire  to  be  one 
of  the  party,  but  Jim  said  all  could  not  go.  They 
must,  bar  Morse,  draw  lots  for  it.  Morse  he  must 
have  in  any  case. 

So  lots  wex'e  drawn,  and  the  "  lucky  ones,"  as  they 
were  called,  to  make  up  five  were  Terry,  Ganthony, 
and  Felton.  Jim  proposed  to  start  in  three  days' 
timp,  or  earlier  if  it  could  be  arranged.  Meanwhile 
he  would  think  over  what  they  were  likely  to  require. 

Then  the  council  broke  up,  each  being  enjoined  to 
keep  secret  the  nature  of  their  discussion, 

"  Bob,"  said  Jim  to  Morse,  as  they  sauntered  down 
towards  the  school,  "  how  long  will  it  take  you  to 
make  me  some  gunpowder  ?" 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  Shooting  game.  I  am  thinking  of  smuggling  away 
a  rifle  apiece,  and  we  shall  want  some  ammunition." 
"  It  can  be  ready  in  twenty-four  hours,"  said  Morse. 
"  I  have  charcoal  enough  to  make  a  dozen  pounds  of 
gunpowder." 


"  That  will  be  more  than  we  shall  want,"  said  Jim  ; 
"  and  I  have  lead  to  make  bullets  and  leaden  pellets 
with.  My  idea  is  to  start  with  one  day's  rations  and 
trust  to  ourselves  for  the  rest.  We  can  surely  find 
something  eatable  in  the  wood." 

"  There's  grunters  there,"  said  Morse,  "  although 
they  never  come  near  us.  But  we  may  be  easy  on 
that  score.  All  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
abound  in  game." 

It  was  noon  when  they  returned  to  the  house,  and 
the  clanging  of  the  bell  summoned  them  to  dinner. 
As  they  expected,  Mr.  Farrell  did  not  again  honour 
them  with  his  company,  and  Jim  noticed  with  surpidse 
that  there  was  another  absentee  from  the  men's 
table,  in  the  person  of  Changeling.  With  the  missing 
Chorker  on  his  mind,  Jim  was  nattirally  anxious  to 
learn  if  his  absence  could  be  accounted  for. 

As  soon  as  he  could  leave  the  table  he  crossed  over 
to  the  men,  and  asked  Martin  what  had  become  of 
the  engineer  of  the  yacht. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?"  exclaimed  Martin,  in  sur- 
rise.  "  It  has  been  a  bit  of  a  secret,  but  I  thought 
that  you  would  have  learned  it  from  Miss  Eveline, 
anyway." 

Jim  was  not  going  to  discuss  Eveline  with  the  men, 
and  he  quietly  asked  what  Martin  meant — to  v/hat 
he  was  alluding. 

"  Why,"  said  Martin,  "  they  are  gone  on  a  trip  in 
the  launch." 

"  Who  are  the)/  f" 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell,  and  Miss  Eveline." 
"What  madness!"    exclaimed  Jim.     "Have  they 
gone  for  long  ?" 

"  A  week,  I  believe.  I  rather  fancy  that  Mr.  Farrell 
arranged  it  all  without-  consulting  anyone  but 
Changeling,  and  he  swore  him  to  secrecy.  They 
started  about  twelve,  and  it  struck  me  that  Miss 
Eveline  did  not  want  to  go," 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Jim,  as  he  turned  away. 
This  was  very  startling  news  to  Jim,  who  saw  the 
folly  of  the  schoolmaster  in  running  a  risk  by  going 
to  sea,  absolutely  without  anyone  to  assist  him,  if 
trouble  arose  from  any  quarter. 

Changeling  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  but  hardly 
one  for  an  emergency;  and  what  might  happen  if  they 
fell  in  with  Espardo  Reonardo  and  his  gang,  Jim  did 
not  care  to  think  of. 

There  was  one  thing  that  gave  him  a  gleam  of  com- 
fort. The  launch  could  steam  faster  than  any  felucca 
could  sail,  and  unless  surprised,  it  would  be  able  to 
evade  a  foe.  Still  it  was  undoubtedly  a  rash  and 
stupid  thing  of  Mr.  Farrell  to  do. 

During  his  absence  he  had  appointed  Mr.  Groby 
as  head  of  the  house,  which  shut  that  gentleman  out 
from  all  hohday  keeping  for  the  time  being  on  his 
own  account. 
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He  could  not,  as  he  really  intended,  accompany 
Jim  Gordon  and  his  friends  on  their  exploring  expe- 
dition in  the  forest. 

But  another  matter  was  now  exciting  general 
interest — the  continued  absence  of  Chorker. 

Romeo  remained  dumb  concerning  the  expedition 
that  had  been  undertaken  the  previous  evening,  and 
nobody  else  had  the  least  inkling  of  it.  Where,  then, 
■everybody  was  asking,  is  Chorker  ? 

The  old  man  rose  several  degrees  in  popular  favour 
^s  the  idea  of  his  having  met  with  foul  play  came  to 
the  front.  His  Uttle  virtues  increased  in  bulk,  and 
his  many  faults  were  forgotten.  Armed  with  an  old 
shot-gun,  Martin  headed  a  party  of  search,  and  set 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  fate 
of  the  missing  one. 

Meanwhile  Morse  went  on  to  the  castle  to  examine 
the  floor  of  his  laboratory,  and  Jim,  Terry,  and  the 
others  chosen  to  accompany  him  into  the  wood 
secretly  began  their  preparations  for  the  trip. 

A  party  of  the  boys  went  oflfwith  Mr.  Turner  bota- 
nising,  others  took  to  the  boats,some  lay  about  reading, 
and  the  place  was  fairly  quiet  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  afternoon.  Jim  fished  out  a  hght  tent 
from  the  stores  of  rough  material,  kept  in  a  shed 
near  the  workshops,  and  overhauled  it. 

Two  or  three  ropes,  used  as  stays,  were  missing,  and 
a  rent  wanted  repairing,  but  that  was  all,  and  having 
spread  the  canvas  out  upon  the  ground,  he  and  Terry 
proceeded  to  remedy  the  defects. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Groby  came 
quietly  up,  and,  unobserved,  stood  watching  them. 
Presently  he  startled  the  boys  by  inquiring,  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that  tent  ?" 

"  It  will  be  wanted  for  the  camping  out,  sir,'' 
■answered  Jim. 

"  Oh,  indeed ;  and  when  do  you  propose  to  start  ?" 

Jim  was  silent.  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  and  he 
feared  to  speak  the  truth. 

"  I  shall  not  interfere  with  you,  Gordon,"  continued 
Mr.  Groby  ; ''  but  I  beg  of  you  to  be  wary,  and  not  get 
into  trouble." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  Jim  responded.  "  Might  I  ask  a 
favour.     Can  Romeo  be  spared  to  help  us  ?" 

"  I  should  say  so,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  now  that  the 
holidays  are  on,  and  there  is  so  much  living  in  the 
•open  air,  he  can  be  spared." 

Jim  again  thanked  him,  and  Sir.  Groby  sauntered 
away. 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  Jim.  "  He  guesses  we 
are  tip  to  something,  and  although  he  would  rather 
not  give  us  absolute  leave,  he  will  not  interfere  with 
us." 

"  And  by  a  side  wind,"  said  Terry,  "you have  got 
Romeo.  Here  comes  Morse.  He  looks  as  if  he  has 
something  worth  hearing  to  tell  us." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHAT    HAPJENED   TO    CHORKEE,. 

ORSE  came  up  and  squatted 
on  the  ground,  clasping  hig 
knees  with  his  hand.  As 
Terry  had  suggested,  he 
seemed  to  be  burdened 
with  news  of  import  but  he 
did  not  immediately  impart 
it,  but  first  cast  a  critical 
eye  over  the  tent. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  it  is  big  enough  for  us  ?" 

"  For  sleeping,"  rephed  Jim  ;  "practically  we  shall 
live  in  the  open  air.  Have  you  had  a  look  round  your 
room  ?■' 

"  I  have  ;  and  cleaned  it  up  a  bit.     It  wanted  it." 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  us  ?" 

"  Well,  yes ;  something  that  may  account  for  the 
noises  I  heard,  or  it  may  not.  There  is  a  trap-door  in 
the  floor  of  my  room.  It  can  be  raised  by  using  an 
iron  ring  fixed  in  it." 

"There  is  no  attempt  at  secrecy." 

"  No.  It  was  difficult  to  move,  but  that  was  owing 
to  its  having  been  unused  for  years.  The  hinges 
were  rusty,  and  I  had  to  oil  them  over  and  over  again 
before  they  would  budge." 

"  And  what  is  under  the  trap  ?" 

"  A  flight  of  steps." 

"  Wluch  you  descended,  of  course,  wishing  to  make 
the  whole  discovery  your  own  ?" 

"  I  lit  a  lamp,  and  as  the  air  seemed  perfectly  fresh, 
I  started  to  go  down.  But  I  did  not  venture  any 
distance.  There  was  such  an  awful  moaning  going  on 
ever  so  far  under  me,  that,  on  my  word,  I  hadn't  the 
grit  to  continue  alone.  So  I  came  back  to  see  if 
any  of  you  fellows  would  come  with  me." 

"I'm  on  that  job,"  said  Jim;  "your  lamp  is  an 
ordinary  one  and  awkward  to  carry.  Terry,  just  pop 
into  Martin's  shop,  and  you  will  find  behind  the 
bellows  an  old  stable-lantern.  Romeo  will  give  you 
two  or  three  candles,  and  matches  I  have." 

Terry  scampered  away,  and  Jim,  proceeding  to  roll 
up  the  tent,  remarked :  "  That  moaning  may  be 
nothing  more  than  the  wind,  but  your  hesitating  to 
go  on  alone  was  excusable." 

"  It  was  enough  to  funk  any  fellow,  hearing  that 
noise,"  said  Morse,  "and  I  am  a  bit  out  of  nerve 
having  had  a  short  night." 

The  tent  being  rolled  up,  Jim  carried  it  back  to  the 
stores,  to  remain  there  until  it  was  wanted.  Terry 
soon  appeared  with  the  lantern  and  candles. 

"  Romeo  is  out,"  he  said:  "  gone  with  Martin  to  look 
for  Chorker,  I  believe.     Macbeth  gave  me  the  candles. 
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He   and  Hamlet  are  growling  about  Romeo  taking 
things  so  easy." 

"  He  has  the  upper  hand  of  them  with  the  spirits," 
said  Jim,  laughing.  "  As  for  Chorker,  I  can't  suppose 
anything  serious  has  happened  to  him.  The  old 
beggar  may  be  sulking  somewhere." 

They  started  off  for  the  castle,  Terry  making  one  of 
the  company,  and  Morse  led  liis  friends  into  his 
room,  enjoining  them  to  walk  quietly. 

"  I  have  some  stuff  fermenting  there,  and  I  don't 
want  it  to  be  disturbed." 

"  What  would  be  the  result  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  A  flare  up,  perhaps,"  answered  Morse,  coolly, "  but 
I  can't  exactly  say." 

The  "  stuff"  he  referred  to  was  a  small  quantity  of 
a  whitish  liquid  in  an  old  jam-jar.  There  was  a  froth 
on  the  top  of  it. 

They  walked  across  the  room  lightly  enough,  and 
Morse  pointed  out  the  trap-door  lately  just  under  the 
table,  as  it  originally  stood.  He  had  shifted  the  table 
aside,  so  as  to  get  at  a  ring  attached  to  it.  It  was  a 
strong  ring,  and  the  door  was  about  a  yard  square. 
The  hinges  were  greasy  with  the  oil  recently  appUed  by 
Morse.  He  raised  the  trap  and  carefully  turned  it 
right  back,  exposing  the  darkness  and  the  steps 
below. 

They  stood  quiet  for  a  moment,  listening,  but  all 
was  still  below. 

"Leads to  some  underground  vaults,  I  guess,"  said 
Jim,  as  he  held  the  lantern  aloft  and  led  the  way 
down. 

The  air,  they  found,  was  wonderfully  pure,  and  it 
rather  discounted  the  theory  of  the  steps  leading  to 
vaults.  Indeed,  Jim,  ere  long,  abandoned  the  idea, 
and  being  unable  to  form  another  that  was  feasible 
pursued  his  way,  followed  by  the  other  two. 

All  were  silent,  and  they  trod  softly,  with  ears  on 
the  stretch  for  sounds,  and  eyes  peering  ahead  to 
detect  anything  that  might  be  dangerous. 

But  there  was  nothing  but  steps,  and,  strange  to 
say,  they  went  straight  down,  and  not  winding,  as 
they  expected  to  find  them.  Fully  a  hundred  were 
descended  ere  they  came  to  level  ground  in  an  arched 
cavern  twenty  feet  wide. 

Ahead  of  them  lay  an  impenetrable  darkness, 
showing  that  the  cave  was  not  hmited  in  extent. 

"  Having  come  straight  down  so  far,"  said  Jim,  "  it 
naturally  follows  that  we  are  now  outside  the  region 
of  the  castle." 

*'  It  is  a  secret  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside.  Not  secret  as  far  as  the  castle  is  concerned, 
but  at  the  other  end.  We  had  better  go  on.  There 
is  no  chance  of  losing  our  way  so  long  as  the  passage 
is  a  single  one." 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  ere  they  came 
to  where  it   divided,  one  division  bearing  to  the  right 


and  the  other  to  the  left.     They  stopped  to  consider 
which  way  they  should  go. 

"  Shall  we  try  the  right  ?"  said  Jim. 
"  I've  a  fancy  for  the  left,"  said  Morse. 
"  Toss  for  it,"  suggested  Terry. 

The  light  laugh  with  which  this  proposal  was  re- 
ceived was  suddenly  checked  by  a  moan  that  cam© 
from  the  left. 

They  stared  at  each  other,  feeling  a  bit  creepy. 

"  Wa-as  it  the  wind,  do  you  think  ?"  asked  Terry, 
with  all  his  jocularity  shaken  out  of  him. 

"  No,"  replied  Jim  ;  "  the  wind  sighs  and  moans 
under  certain  conditions,  but  not  in  that  jerky  fashion. 
Now,  we  must  go  on  or  cut  it.     Which  shall  it  be  ?" 

"  On,"  briefly  replied  Morse. 

Terry  nodded  assent,  and  Jim  with  the  light 
resumetl  his  way. 

For  a  time  there  was  nothing  but  darkness  ahead> 
and  the  silence  was  impressive.  Then  Morse,  who, 
being  just  behind  Jim,  could  see  better  than  Jim  him- 
self, as  he  was  free  of  the  glare  of  the  light,  clutched 
his  leader  by  the  arm. 

"  Htop  !''  he  gasped.   "  Theie  is  a  man  lying  yonder  f' 

They  could  all  see  him  now,  propped  up  against  the 
wal],  slowly  rocking  his  head  to  and  fro. 

For  a  moment  they  stared  at  him,  wild-eyed  and 
ch^^led,  and  then  with  one  voice  they  cried  out : 

"  Chorker  r 

And  Chorker  it  was,  in  a  state  of  semi-stupefaction, 
terriiied  to  the  verge  of  idiocy,  by  long  hours  of 
loneliness  spent  in  the  dark. 

*■'  Hold  the  light,"  cried  Jim,  handing  the  lantern  to 
Morse.  Then,  running  up  to  Chorker,  he  knelt  down 
beside  him. 

"  Chorker,"'  he  said,  "here  we  are.  You  are  all 
right  now." 

Chorker  turned  his  head  towards  them,  staring, 
and  slowly  the  light  of  recognition  came  into  his 
eyes. 

'*'  Gordon  ?'*  he  said,  in  a  cracked  voice. 

*•  Yes,  it  is  Gordon,"  was  the  answer.  "  How  came 
you  here  ?" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Chorker,  "  that  you  came  in  as  I 
did,  by  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ?" 

"No,  we  did  not,"  said  Jim.  "Never  mind  how  we 
got  here ;  be  thankful  that  we  have  turned  up  to  save 
you." 

"  Have  you  brought  me  anything  to  eat  ?"  asked 
Chorker,  huskily. 

"No.  How  should  we,  not  knowing  whom  or  what 
we  should  find  here  ?" 

"And  naught  to  drink  ?" 

"  No." 

"Well,  I'm  blowed!" 

Chorker  got  up  slowly  and  painfully,  regarding  hi» 
rescuers  with  the  bitterest  expression  of  face. 
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Romeo  remained  in  company  with  Charley,  the  boar,  which  seemed  to  fight  ahy  of  the  wreck, 
glancing   at  It  askance,  and  refusing  to  come  within  twenty  yards  of  it. 
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"This,"  he  said,  "is  the  second  time  you've  sarved 
me  in  this  way.  But  I'm  a  forgiving  sperrit,  and  I'll 
say  no  more  about  it.     How  long  have  I  been  here  ?" 

"  Since  last  night,"  curtly  answered  Jiin. 

"  Last  night !"  muttered  Ohorker.  "  Why,  it  seemed  a 
fortnight  since  that  busted  nigger  bolted  and  left  me 
to  fuddle  about  in  the  dark,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  enough  to  drive  a  man  wild.  I  hollered  nay  self 
hoarse  for  a  start.  But  there  !  it  won't  interest  you  to 
hear  of  my  sufferin's.  You  don't  care  what  comes  of 
a  poor  old  man.     My  throat  is  like  a  bit  of  leather." 

"  You  came  in  by  a  cave,"  said  Jim— "what  cave  ?" 

"'  The  new  one  diskivered  in  the  chyne." 

"  Who  was  with  you  ?" 

"  That  warmint  Romeo,  I'll " 

"  What  brought  you  here  ?" 

"That's  nuthin'  to  you.  Here,  I  want  to  get  'ome. 
I'm  as  holler  as  a  drum  for  want  o'  wittles." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Jim. 

He  drew  aside  with  his  companions,  and  pointed 
out  the  inadvisability  of  letting  Chorker  into  the 
secret  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  come  to  his 
rescue. 

"  You  locked  your  door,  Morse,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said- 

"  I  did.     And  I  have  the  key." 

"  That  is  all  right,  then.  We  had  better  try  to  find 
our  way  out  by  the  chine.  Kow,  Chorker,  we  are 
ready  if  you  are." 

"  Am  I  ready  ?"  grunted  Chorker.  "  In  course  I  am- 
And  I  considers  it  werry  unfeeling  of  j'ou  to  stand 
there  a-talking,  when  I'm  on  the  werge  of  going  off 
for  want  of  wittles." 

They  judged  that  the  way  to  travel  was  on  ahead ; 
but  Chorker,  on  being  consulted,  was  of  opinion  they 
had  chosen  the  wrong  route. 

"  As  far  as  I've  got  the  jography  of  this  blessed 
place  in  my  mind,"  he  said,  "  that's  the  way." 

He  pointed  in  the  direction  they  had  come,  but  he 
was  obviously  wrong.  So  Jim  was  for  going  straight 
on. 

This  they  did,  and  anon  came  to  where  the  way 
again  divided.  Still,  this  was  no  great  complication, 
aud  Jim,  having  reflected  on  the  way  they  came, 
decided  to  go  to  the  right. 

The  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  was 
soon  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  a  small  speck  of  light 
ahead.  The  natural  inference  vras  that  it  was  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

Temporarily  the  lantern  was  extinguished  to  make 
sure  it  was  daylight  ahead,  and  Jim,  remembering  his 
first  visit,  was  sure,  on  seeing  the  nature  of  the  speck 
ahead,  of  being  on  the  right  track.  The  lantern  was 
then  relighted  to  guide  them  clear  of  minor  obstacles, 
in  the  v.'ay  of  stones  and  ruts  and  hollows,  and  it  was 
not  put  out  again  until  the  opening  ahead  assumed 
considerable  proportions. 


Then  the  candle  was  extinguished,  and  in  thret 
minvites  more  they  were  in  the  chine. 

Out  in  the  open  air. 

Even  the  trio,  who  had  been  for  a  short  space  of 
time  only  in  the  cave,  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
Chorker,  with  dilated  nostrils,  inhaled  the  sweetness 
of  the  sunlit  atmosphere. 

"  Blessed  if  I  don't  warm  up  that  nigger  when  I 
gets  hold  on  him,"  he  said.  And  that  was  the  only 
expression  of  tha.nkfulness  that  escaped  his  lips. 

He  had  suffered,  without  a  doubt,  but  not  as  a  more 
sensitive  man  would  have  done.  They  found  him 
after  having  passed  a  night  shouting  for  help  that  did 
not  come  ;  pretty  well  done  up,  and  on  the  borders  of 
mental  disruption.  But,  in  common  with  other  coarse 
natures,  he  was  speedily  himself  again. 

The  original  Chorker  came  back  with  a  rush,  and 
but  two  thoughts  entered  his  mind.  He  wanted  soma 
food  brought,  and  he  desired  to  be  avenged  on 
Romeo,  who  had  deserted  him  under  circumstances 
that  will  speedily  be  made  clear. 

The  party  of  four  descended  to  the  bed  of  the^ 
chine,  and  walked  towards  the  beach.  As  they 
turned  out  of  the  narrow  way,  they  came  upon  Martin 
with  several  others  of  the  trade  teachers,  and  last,, 
but  not  least,  the  gentle  Romeo. 

The  mutual  surprise  was,  for  the  moment,  over- 
whelming, and  a  silence  of  a  few  moments  ensued.  It 
was  broken  by  Martin. 

"  So  you've  found  him  ?"  he  said,  addressing  him- 
self to  Jim. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  it  was  more  by  accident 
than  wit.  He  was  in  the  cave  that  we  unearthed  in 
the  chine  a  short  time  ago." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   START   FOE.    THE   WOOD. 

HORKER  cast  an  evil  eye  orj 
Romeo,  whose  countenance 
wore  an  almost  seraphic 
expression  of  innocence. 
There  was  such  intense 
hatred  in  Chorker's  glare,, 
that  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him. 

"  You    warmint !"    he   ox- 
claimed. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  countenance  to  show  that 
Romeo  took  the  vituperative  word  to  himself.  Ho 
looked  at  Ohorker  in  a  dull,  non-coraprehensivo  way 
that  excited  the  further  ire  of  the  old  man. 

" In  course,"  ho  said,  "you  don't  know  what  I've- 
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been  a-suflferin'  ?      You  don't  know  how  ifc  was  I've 
been  starvin',  apperiently,  for  about  three  weeks  ?" 

"  Am  you  redressing  yousef  to  tne  f  inquired 
Eomeo. 

"  Who  should  I  be  a-speaking  to  ?''  demanded 
Chorker.  "  Larst  night, ,  when  we  was  in  the  cave 
together,  who  suddenly  turned  and  bolted  orf  with 
the  torches  and  every  hatom  o'  wittles  ?" 
"  What  wittles  ?"  asked  Romeo. 
"  Now,  don't  you  come  that  game  with  me  /"  roared 
Chorker.  "  You  blacking-bottle !  You  imp  of  hevil  ! 
What  did  you  do  it  for  ?" 

"  What  'bout  de  time  you  was  lef  in  dat  cave  ?" 
asked  Romeo,  with  a  cunning  leer. 

"  Nigh  on  two  in  the  mornin',"  answered  Chorker  ; 
"  do  you  deny  it  ?" 

"  I  was  not  dere,"  said  Romeo. 
"  Well,  one  moment.     Didn't  we  go  there  about 
rune  o'clock  ?" 

"  I  was  at  home  'bout  dat  time.  Ax  grandfader 
Macbeth  if  I  wasn't.  Arter  supper  I  went  to  bed,  and 
was  in  depose  till  dis  mornin'.  Ax  my  fader  Hamlet 
if  it  am  not  so." 

"  The  question  is,"  interposed  Martin,  **  why  did 
either  of  you  go  to  the  cave  at  all  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Chorker,  feebly,  "  is  not  to  the  p'int." 

"  Anyway,"  rejoined  Martin,  "  we  don't  want  to  be 

bothered  about  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it.     We 

thought  you  were  murdered,  and  made  a  lot  of  bother 

about  you." 

"Noboc^yaxed  you  to  do  it,"  growled  Chorker; 
"and  havlii'  done  it,  without  bringing  me  so  much  as 
.a  biscuit,  I  don't  see  what  you  have  to  brag  about." 

"  Noo'"dy  3  bragging,"  said  Martin,  sternly.  "  Get 
cilong  home  with  you,  for  an  ill-conditioned  old  skunk!" 
"  And  him  to  say  dat  me  was  dere !"  exclaimed 
E,omeo — "  ine  I  You  ax  ole  Macbeth  whar  me  was. 
Alser  my  fader.  Gorysmash,  what  am  de  ole  fool 
talkin'  ob  ?" 

Chorker,  snorting  and  bristling,  pegged  on  ahead, 
declining  to  discuss  the  question  further.  They  let 
'him  go,  and,  their  minds  being  easy  concerning  the 
possibility  of  another  tragedy,  the  rest  sauntered  on 
at  their  leisure 

Jim  fell  behind  with  Romeo,  who  carried  himself 
•with  an  air  of  injured  innocence. 
"Romeo!" 

"  Yes,  Massa  Gordon." 
**  What  was  the  idea  of  visiting  the  cave  ?" 
"  How  me  tell,  Massa  Gordon,  if  me  not  dere  ?" 
"  But  you  were  there." 

"  If  you  say  so,  Massa  Gordon,  it  useless  to  say  de 
-oder  way.  We  was  dere  'cause  old  Chorker  tink  dere 
am  a  lot  ob  treasure  hid  in  dat  cave.  He  say  dat  all 
eaves  got  treasure  in  dem,  'cos  it  put  down  so  in  de 
books," 


"What  books?" 

Romeo  scratched  his  head  and  looked  puzzled. 
"  Me  never  see  dem.     Old  Chorker  say  dey  say  bo. 
But  lor !  Massa  Gordon,  dere  was  no  treasure  in  dat 
cave,  nuffin'  but  degroun'  and  de  damp  and  de  sperrits. 
So  me  say  to  him,  '  Am  you  comin'  out  ob  dis  ?'  " 
"  I  see  ;  you  soon  had  enough  of  it  ?" 
"  Dat  so.     He  say,  *  I  am  not  comin'  out  ob  dis,  and 
you  go,  on  de  peddel  ob  you  life.' 

"Dat  was  puttin'  on  de  'perious  wif  me,"  said 
Romeo,  indignantly,  "  and  'cordin'ly  me  turn  round 
and  walk  orf.  He  holler  and  I  run ;  den  flop  I  go 
and  put  out  de  torch.  Den  when  this  chile  come  to 
feel  for  de  box  ob  matches  dey  am  gone.  Derefore 
dere  am  nothin'  for  me  to  do  but  to  get  out  ob  de 
cave  as  soon  as  me  can.  But  fust  de  wittles  hab  to  be 
reposed  ob,  and  me  do  it,  listening  to  Ole  Chorker 
hollerin'  till  he  fit  to  bust.  After  dat,  habin'  eatin 
almost  eboryting  and  reposed  ob  de  inside  contents 
ob  de  bottle,  me  hab  a  short  sleep.  Firanally,  wakin' 
up,  me  make  tracks  and  come  to  de  mouf  ob  de  cave 
somehow  and  get  'long  home.  Dat  de  trufe,  Massa 
Gordon,  and  nufiBn'  more." 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Jim,  "  that  one  day  you  will 
get  into  serious  trouble.  But  for  the  present  you  will 
understand  that  you  are  my  servant.  Mr.  Groby  has 
handed  you  over  to  me." 

"Dat  good  business,"  said  Romeo,  with  a  grin. 
"  What  you  'bout  to  do  ?" 

"  I  will  let  you  know  when  the  time  comes,"  said 
Jim. 

The  return  of  Chorker  to  the  house  was  an  im- . 
mense  relief  to  all.     Not  so  much  on  his  account,  but 
because  it  disposed  of  the  mistaken  theory  of  foul 
play. 

He  lost  no  time  in  making  his  way  to  the  kitchen, 
where  from  an  interview  with  Macbeth  and  Hamlet 
he  obtained  their  confirmation  of  Romeo's  story.  In 
return  he  told  them  his  own,  leaving  out  the  treasure 
part  of  it. 

"  There  may  be  two  Romeos,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
"  but  if  there  ain't,  one  of  us  is  a  liar." 

"  You  refleok  on  dis,"  said  Macbeth,  with  crushing 
dignity,  "  dat  we  tink  as  you  do,  but  de  liar  not  i?i  my 
family.'^ 

"  Give  me  somethin'  to  eat,"  said  Chorker,  wearily, 
and  they  fed  him  until  he  was  well  filled,  after  which 
he  stole  away  to  his  room  and  slept  until  the  shades 
of  night  had  fallen. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  the  launch,  and  early  on  the 
following  morning  Jim  climbed  up  a  high  point  of 
the  land  and  scanned  the  sea  in  search  of  signs  of 
her.  In  the  horizon  there  was  a  smoke-track,  but  too 
much  of  it  to  emanate  from  so  small  a  vessel.  The 
launch  was  not  in  view. 

"  The  fool .'"'  he  muttered,  and  as  he  mentioned  no 
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names,  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  infer  whom  he  was 
referring  to. 

Although  there  was  not  the  real  head  of  the  house 
on  the  island,  things  relating  to  the  domestic  life  of 
the  school  went  on  as  well,  and  even  better,  without 
him. 

Mr.  Groby  was  a  good  administrator,  and  saw  that 
the  proper  hours  for  meals  were  kept,  and  that  they 
were  well  served. 

Prior  to  taking  advantage  of  the  holidays,  Rainstone 
and  Dawson,  with  their  assistants,  got  in  a  good  stock 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  Jim's  party  completed 
their  preparations  for  the  trip  into  the  wood. 

Five  rifles  were  brought  out  of  the  armoury,  cleaned, 
and  put  into  thorough  order,  in  a  quiet  nook  out  of 
the  way  of  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Morse  got  the  gunpowder  ready,  and  Jim  cast  leaden 
pellets  of  various  sizes.  A  store  of  gun-caps  was 
also  secured. 

Jim  did  not  propose  to  take  a  change  of  clothing 
beyond  a  little  linen  and  an  extra  pair  of  socks  for 
each,  barring  Romeo,  who  had  no  change  at  all. 

He  was  instructed  to  put  together  a  few  light  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  to  carry  the  tent  up  to  the  castle. 

This  was  done  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  at  the 
last  nioment  Romeo  was  told  to  be  up  before  dawn, 
ready  to  start. 

Several  other  minor  expeditions  were  being  planned 
among  the  boys,  but  with  them  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  They  did  not  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  leading 
thread  of  our  story. 

So  well  had  Jim  and  his  freuds  managed  their 
preparations,  that,  outside  the  Council  of  Ten,  nobody 
was  supposed  to  know  anything  of  what  was  going 
on. 

Even  the  fact  that  Romeo  was  going  away  Avas  a 
secret.  Neither  Macbeth  nor  Hamlet  had  the  least 
inkling  of  it. 

On  the  night  before  the  proposed  start,  Romeo 
spent  the  evening  with  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
dutifully  placed  the  spell  to  the  ghosts,  to  keep  them 
ont  of  their  room,  in  the  usual  place. 

Whatever  Mr.  Groby  might  have  suspected,  lie  said 
nothing.  Nor  did  he  in  the  least  degree  do  anything 
to  thwart  their  purpose. 

To  all  appearance  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  so  he 
was  in  many  respects.  But  he  was  human,  and  he 
had  a  selfish  purpose  in  allowing  Jim  to  go  on  what 
was  undoubtedly  a  somewhat  dangerous  expedition. 

Tent,  provisions,  guns,  and  ammunition  were  all 
ready  in  the  castle,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  steal  silently  away. 
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'HEN  Macbeth  awoke  on  the 
following  morning  and  saw 
that  the  bed  of  Romeo  was 
empty,  he  was  completely 
overcome  with  astonish- 
ment. Never  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  at  the 
school  had  he  known  him 
to  rise  without  being  called. 
But  he  was  gone,  and  he 
aroused  Hamlet  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact. 

"  Dat  boy  am  improbing,"  he  said  ;  "  he  got  up  dis 
mornin'  wifout  being  roused  up  and  cussed  at." 

"  'Spect  he  improbing  in  him  all  round  morals," 
suggested  Hamlet. 

So  satisfied  were  they  that  Romeo  had  arisen  and 
gone  forth,  or  rather  downstairs,  to  perform  the 
labours  of  the  morning,  that  they  turned  over  in  their 
beds,  and  lying  awhile  "  to  think,"  fell  asleep  again. 

From  dreams  of  floating  down  the  stream  of  some 
far-off  land  they  were  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Groby,  angrily  demanding  if  they  were  going  to  get 
up  that  day  ? 

The  deputy  master  was  at  the  door  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  there  were  sounds  of  moving  life  all  over 
the  house. 

"  Nearly  eight  o'clock,"  he  cried,  "  and  not  one  of 
you  stirring." 

"  Scrumptious  "Willyum !"  cried  Macbeth,  as  he 
tumbled  out  of  bed.  "  All  right,  Massa  Groby,  we 
'bout  to  come  down.     Hamlet !" 

Hamlet  was  awake,  and  as  Mr.  Groby  retired  mutter- 
ing anathemas  on  the  laziness  of  niggers,  the  pair 
bestowed  some  strong  adjectives  on  Romeo. 

'•  You  bet  your  larse  dollar,"  said  Macbeth,  "  dat  he 
done  dis  a-puppose.  He  nebber  easy  in  his  mind 
onless  he  lowering  us  in  de  eyes  ob  our  s'periors." 

When  they  went  down  they  found  that  it  wanted 
little  more  than  half  an  hour  to  breakfast-time,  and 
nothing  had  been  done.  No  fire  lighted  in  the  kitchen, 
no  cleaning-up — nothing  to  show  that  Romeo  had 
made  any  attempt  to  perform  liis  regular  duties. 

Luckily  there  was  very  little  to  do,  for  the  masters 
were  going  to  have  cold  meat  for  their  breakfast. 

A  number  of  the  smallest  boys  always  assisted  in 
laying  out  the  tables,  and  they  now  came  trooping 
into  the  kitchen  for  the  requisite  crockery.  Mr. 
Groby  also  sent  in  Chorker  and  Waflle  to  bear  a  hand. 

"  A  nice  thing,"  growled  Chorker,  "  when  men  like 
me  have  got  to  do  menial  work.  Where's  that  'ere 
warmint  Romeo  ?" 
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"  What  you  call  him  ?"  demanded  Hamlet,  who  was 
cutting  bread  with  a  long  knife  preparatory  to  butter- 
ing. 

"Warraint,"  replied  Chorker,  curtly. 
"  You  keep  a  cibil  tongue  in  you  head,"  said  Hamlet, 
"  or  meybe  you  get  sumfin'.    Dern  old  skunk  as  you 
is !" 

"  Hear,  hear !"  chorused  a  dozen  of  the  boys  who 
were  engaged  in  filling  two  clothes-baskets  with  cups 
and  saucers, 

Chorker,  who  had  risen  in  one  of  his  worst  of 
humours,  crossed  the  kitchen,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Hamlet's  back  being  turned  to  him,  bestowed 
upon  him  a  kick  that  for  a  moment  took  his  breath 
away. 

"  It's  come  to  something,"  said  Chorker,  "  when — " 

Hamlet  wheeled  round  and  charged  him  like  a  bull, 

using  his  head  battering-ram  fashion.     Chorker  was 

thrown  into  a  basket  of  crockery,  upsetting  it,  and 

some  of  the  pieces  were  broken. 

The  crash  and  the  shouts  of  the  boys  brought  Mr. 
Storeby,  the  peace-loving  undermaster,  into  the 
kitchen. 

He  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Groby  to  prac- 
tically fulfil  the  office  of  Mrs.  Fairell. 

He  bounced  in,  and  came  into  a  line  between 
Chorker  and  Hamlet.  The  former,  springing  up,  went 
blindly  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  and  encounter- 
ing the  undermaster,  hit  out  at  him. 

The  blew  was  a  heavy  one,  for  Chorker  was  no 
chicken,  and  the  lover  of  peace  staggered  under  it. 
The  boys  and  the  two  negroes  stared  aghast. 

Mr.  Storeby,  in  a  fury,  seized  the  long  knife  Csesar 
had  dropped,  and  flourishing  it  wildly,  charged  upon 
Chorker,  and  would  have  killed  him  outright  in  his 
sudden  rage  if  Macbeth  had  not  thrown  himself  upon 
him. 

'*  Golly,  Mas'  Storeby,"  he  cried,  "  what  you 
doing  ob  ?" 

"  Let  me  go,"  was  the  answer.  "I'll  murder  him  !" 
But  Chorker,  becoming  conscious  of  his  mistake,  had 
already  fled.    Mr.  Storeby  raved  for  a  while,  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  his  weapon,  but  at  length  subsided 
and  sat  down,  white  and  still. 

"  Let  me  be,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall  be  better  presently." 
Although  not  a  very  imposing  figure  iu  a  general 
way,  Mr.  Storeby's  face  caused  a  stillness  to  settle  on 
all  there.    Thaj  were  deeply  impressed  by  its  inten- 
sity of  expression,  and  remembered  it  in  after  days. 

Presently  he  got  up  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  saying : 

"  I  forgot  myself  for  a  moment.  But,  of  course,  I 
was  only  pkajinrf  when  I  took  up  that  knife. .  Hurry 
up  M  ith  the  work,  all  of  you." 

Then  he  went  out  of  the  kitchen,  walking  as  one 
exhausted. 


It  was  a  slight  incident,  but  it  bore  on  the  events  of 
the  future,  and  so  we  record  it, 

"  Who  tink  it  ob  him  ?"  exclaimed  Macbeth ;  "  wild 
cats  nuffin'  to  him.  But  dere,  if  you  want  a  pusson  to 
show  him  dander  to  puffectiou,  you  look  'bout  you 
for  a  man  alius  talkin'  ob  peace.  If  I  not  been  per- 
miskusly  for  de  purpose  on  de  spot,  I  reckon  dat  oie 
Chorker  now  be  breafing  him  larse." 

There  was  little  doubt  of  it  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  little  episode,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
discuss  it,  and  the  morning's  work  was  resumed. 

A  good  many  absentees  were  from  the  breakfast- 
table  at  the  appointed  time  for  sitting  down,  but 
some  of  them  came  straggling  in,  and  the  absence  of 
Jim  and  his  friends  was  hardly  noted. 

But  they  were  gone  on  an  expedition  that  was  to 
be  of  some  considerable  import  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school,  and  were  already  in  the  hitherto  unexplored 
wood. 

It  was  noted  by  some  who  had  witnessed  the  scene 
in  the  kitchen  that  Mr.  Storeby  ate  little  breakfast, 
but  sat  with  his  head  upon  his  hand  most  of  the  time. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  one  in  pain,  and  when  the 
signal  was  given  by  Mr.  Groby  for  the  boys  to  leave 
table,  he  stole  away,  and  was  seen  no  more  that  day. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

WIXHIX   THE    WOOD. — THE   FIRST   WIGHT   OF   CAMPING 
OUT. 

OMEO  was  in  his  element,  and 
although  the  burden  he  had 
to  bear  was  a  far  from  light 
one,  he  carried  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day 
without  complaining. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the 
castle  the  wood  most  un- 
accountably thinned,  and 
the  trees  in  about  ten  acres  of  ground,  instead  of 
standing  thickly  as  at  the  outset,  were  dotted  about 
as  they  are  in  the  open  parts  of  a  gentleman's  park. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  this  comparatively  open 
spot  the  trees  were  as  thick  as  ever. 

Entering  this  portion  of  the  forest,  the  young  tra- 
vellers for  the  first  time  saw  signs  of  animal  life  in 
the  form  of  a  litter  of  wild  porkers  that  were  busy 
grubbing  in  the  soft  soil.  Jim,  having  a  gun  ready 
loaded,  fired  into  the  thick  of  them,  and  one  of  their 
number  was  killed. 

They  tied  its  legs  together  and  swung  it  across  th^ 
barrel  of  the  gun,  with  the  intention  of  having  roast- 
pig  for  supper. 

From  that  time  they  saw  many  other  pigs,  big  and 
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little ;  and  one  boar  with  huge  tusks,  crossing  their 
path,  stopped  to  survey  them  with  his  small,  evil 
eyes.  But  on  reflection  he  evidently  thought  there 
■were  toa  many  to  tackle,  and  went,  grunting  fiercely, 
on  his  way. 

In  the  heat  of  noon  they  rested  in  a  magnificent 
dell  where  the  chestnut-trees  had  grown  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  the  fruit  in  the  husks  showed  a  tendency 
to  ripen. 

Ptomeo  said  they  made  a  good  dish,  and,  having 
gathered  a  quantity  and  lighted  a  small  fire,  he  roasted 
them  for  dessert. 

The  flavour  was  voted  delicious,  but,  as  Terry  re- 
marked, the  open  air,  and  an  all-round  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment,  probably  improved  them. 

As  two  hours'  halt  was  desirable,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  noon,  but  the  necessity  of  giving  Romeo 
as  much  rest  as  possible,  they  all  indulged  in  a  siesta, 
-sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees — a 
somewhat  rash  proceeding,  and,  but  for  Jim  being  a 
very  hght  sleeper,  would  have  ended  disastrously. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  grunting  sound,  and  open- 
ing his  eyes,  saw  a  wild  boar — it  might  have  been  the 
original  one  already  referred  to — in  the  act  of  charg- 
ing at  the  sleeping  Romeo,  who,  in  a  sitting  position^ 
with  his  head  upon  his  chest,  ofi"ered  a  fair  mark  for  the 
■savage  beast. 

A  yell  from  Jim,  of  double-extra  lung-power,  awoke 
all  the  sleepers  and  startled  tlie  wild  boar.  Instead 
of  charging  on,  he  pulled  up  short,  and  turned  his 
head  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  thus  checked  him. 

Fortunately  all  the  boys  had  their  weapons  ready 
loaded,  and  seizing  them,  they  aimed  at  the  boar,  and 
as  Romeo  roused  from  sweet  dreams,  rolled  oub  of 
the  line  of  fire,  a  volley  awoke  the  many  echoes  of  the 
wood. 

Of  the  five  shots  four  took  effect;  but,  though 
wounded  sorely,  the  boar  had  some  fight  left  in  him. 

He  gave  his  tusks  a  rubbing  on  the  ground  as  if  to 
sharpen  them,  and  then  charged,  making  for  Terry, 
who,  with  commendable  activity,  got  behind  a  tree. 

It  was  done  so  neatly  that  it  might  have  served  for 
a  vanishing-trick. 

The  boar,  blind  with  fury,  dashed  on,  and  plunged 
his  strong  tusks  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  with  a 
force  that  broke  one  off  short. 

It  was  his  supreme  effort,  his  last  bit  of  fighting  on 
earth,  and  with  a  sob  of  anguish  he  rolled  over  in  a 
heap,  quivered  for  a  moment  all  over  his  body,  and 
then  lay  still. 

"  You  may  come  out,  Terry,"  said  Morse  ;  "  he's 
<lone  for." 

-  "  "Whew  !"  whistled  Terry,  as  he  appeared  again,  "  I 
thought  it  was  all  up  with  me.  What  a  savage 
■brute !" 

"  We  shall  have  to  be  wary  of  the  boars,"  said  Jim, 


"  and  it  is  useless  to  blink  at  the  fact.  It  is  quite 
evident  they  do  not  hke  strangers  in  their  domain." 

"  Wild-boar  fry  good,  Massa  Gordon,"  said  Romeo, 
smacking  his  hps.  "  Cook  it  now  and  hab  it  cold  for 
tea." 

They  all  voted  it  would  be  acceptable,  and 
while  Romeo  removed  and  dressed  the  fry,  the 
youngsters  wandered  around,  keeping  well  within 
hearing,  in  case  another  visitor  should  honour  Romeo 
with  his  unwelcome  attentions.  There  was  a  sense 
of  loneliness,  although  there  were  five  of  them,  that 
rather  discounted  from  the  grandeur  of  the  forest 
scene.  It  seemed,  as  Terry  said,  as  if  the  place  had 
never  echoed  to  the  footsteps  of  man.  On  the  whole, 
they  were  already  beginning  to  feel  Hfe  in  the  wood 
oppressive. 

"  Give  me  big,  open  spaces,"  said  Morse. 

"  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  good  honest 
explosion,"  remarked  Joe  Ganthony.  "Fancy  being 
here  when  there  is  an  earthquake  on.    Ugh  !'' 

"  Hush  !"  said  Jim.     "  Listen  !    What  is  that .°" 

They  stood  still,  and  from  afar  off  there  came  a 
curious,  rattling  sound.  They  knew  not  what  to  com- 
pare it  to,  but  Felton  suggested  it  was  a  hailstorm  in 
the  distance,  with  the  icy  stones  falling  upon  hard 
ground. 

"  It  isn't  that,"  said  Morse  ;  "  it  is  more  like  the 
chattering  of  birds." 

"  It  is  approaching  us,  that  is  certain,"  said  Jim ; 
"  coming  up  like  the  wind,  for  it  gets  louder." 

"  There's  a  hollow  tree,"  said  Terry ;  "  let  us  get  in." 

"You  have  quite  a  passion  for  trees,"  remarked 
Ganthony;  "first  popping  round  them,  and  then 
getting  inside." 

Anyway,  as  the  sound,  or  sounds,  increased  in 
volume,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  take  advantage 
of  the  hollow  tree,  a  huge  chestnut,  with  ample  room 
inside  the  decayed  trunk  for  all. 

"  Look  to  your  guns,"  said  Jim,  quietly ;  "  we  may 
want  them." 

"  All  loaded,"  they  said,  and,  with  the  triggers  at 
full-cock,  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  origin  of 
the  sound. 

As  it  came  nearer,  the  nature  of  it  became  ap- 
parent. It  was  a  form  of  chattering  such  as  would 
come  from  a  host  of  angry  birds,  with  the  difference 
that  it  was  not  so  chirpy. 

"I'm  bothered,"  muttered  Jim,  "if  I  can  under- 
stand it." 

Then  the  excitement  was  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional sound,  which  had  hitherto  been  smothered  by 
the  other  one.  It  was  a  faint  clanking,  such  as 
dragging  a  chain  over  the  ground  might  create. 

Vi^hile  they  were  wondering  at  it,  a  big  brown  bear 
hove  in  sight,  hastening  along,  with  his  tongue  out, 
and  pursued  by  a  shower  of  sticks  and  chestnut-fruit. 
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Around  the  beast's  neck  was  a  well-worn  leathern 
collar,  to  which  was  attached  a  chain  about  ten  feet 
long,  dragging  behind  him. 

The  hunted,  weary,  bitterly  savage  look  on  the 
beast's  face  was  almost  comical.  He  seemed  to  be 
more  exasperated  than  terrified,  and  his  retreat  was 
that  of  one  who  flies  from  some  beggarly  foe  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  at  in  fair  fight. 

And  such  a  foe  was  hunting  him  through  the  wood 
in  the  form  of  hundreds  of  small  Barbary  apes,  that 
came  tumbling  and  rolUng  along  over  the  branches  of 
the  trees  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  a  swarm 
of  flies  in  pursuit  of  a  cask  of  sugar. 

The  air  seemed  to  be  positively  laden  with  them> 
and  each  and  all  devoted  themselves  to  worrying  that 
hapless  bear,  who  could  only  put  up  with  their 
beggarly  assaults  and  chattering  insults,  and  fly  be- 
fore them. 

The  bear  passed  on  out  of  sight,  the  apes  vanished? 
and  the  boys  came  out  of  their  hiding-places  to  laugh 
at  the  spectacle,  and  wonder  how  a  bear  with  a  chain 
round  its  neck  could  possibly  have  become  an  in- 
habitant of  that  lonely  forest. 

"  It  strikes  me,  boys,"  said  Morse,  "  that  we  shall 
not  crack  that  nut  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  noticed  the  chain,"  remarked  Jim  ;  "  it  was  bright, 
with  constant  dragging  on  the  ground,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  be  worn  in  places.  The  brute  may  have  been 
here  for  years." 

" Or  a  few  days,  or  even  hours  only,''  said  Morse; 
"  I  have  seen  that  class  of  fellow  being  taken  round 
by  Normandy  peasants.  The  men  teach  the  brutes 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  live  and  sleep  with  them  as 
chummy  as  possible." 

"  But  h.Bxe—here"  said  Jim,  "  what  is  the  good  of 
a  performing  bear  here  ?" 

"  Well,  he  is  here,"  replied  Morse,  "  and  it  useless 
to  speculate.  Suppose  we  get  back  to  Romeo  ?  Al- 
though that  chattering  crew  did  not  go  near  him,  he 
may  have  heard  the  hullaballoo,  and  been  scared  half 
out  of  his  wits." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   DESERTED   XOWIs^ — BOMEO  ACQUIRES  A  NEW 
FRIEND. 

OMEO  had  heard  the  sounds, 
but  thought  that  it  was 
coming  rain,  and  had  merely 
hastened  on  with  his  cook- 
ing. The  fry  was  done  to 
perfection,  and  the  aroma 
of  it  was  quite  tempting. 
But  as,  the  boys  had  already 
dined,  they  resisted  their 
carnal  promptings,  and  having  assisted  Romeo  to  pack 


and  resume  his  burden,  they,  pursued  their  way 
through  the  wood. 

Whether  the  concourse  of  apes  had  driven  all  form 
of  animal  life  away  from  the  district  for  the  present, 
is  uncertain,  but,  in  fact,  nothing  of  more  importance 
than  flies  or  other  insects  was  seen  during  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon. 

With  occasional  halts  for  rest  they  kept  steadily 
on,  sometimes  meeting  with  fallen  trees  that  barred 
their  way,  or  dense  clumps  of  undergrowth  that  they 
had  to  go  round,  because  they  could  not  be  pene- 
trated. But  so  good  progress  did  they  make,  that 
when  the  time  of  sunset  drew  nigh  they  judged  that 
they  had  covered  nearly  ten  miles  of  ground. 

All,  indeed,  were  eager  to  get  out  of  the  wood,  and 
it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that,  towards  the  closu 
of  the  afternoon  march,  they  found  the  taU  trunks 
rapidly  thinning. 

As  there  was  no  moon  during  the  early  hours, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  last  hour  of  daylight  to 
pitch  the  tent,  so  as  to  have  all  snug  and  comfortable 
for  the  night.  Romeo,  meanwhile,  prepared  the  little 
pig,  shot  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  for  supper. 

Not  one  of  the  five  young  adventurers  lacked  appe- 
tite on  ordinary  occasions,  but  their  gastronomical 
powers  had  been  enormously  increased  by  th& 
journey. 

"  I  can  appreciate  a  wolf's  feelings,"  said  Terry,  as 
the  odour  of  roast-pig  floated  on  the  air  and  saluted 
his  nostrils.  "  The  alluring  joys  of  scent  known  to 
the  eager  hounds  are  apparent  to  me.  Hurry  up,. 
Romeo,  or  I  shall  die  of  anticipations  unfulfilled." 

"  De  ranimal  on  de  p'int  ob  bein'  done,"  said  Romeo. 

It  was  soon  ready,  and  a  feast  almost  as  rugged  as 
those  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  partaken  of. 

Knives  they  had,  but  only  one  fork,  used  for  cook- 
ing and  carving.  There  were  no  plates.  Bread,  too, 
was  scantily  served ;  but  they  had  an  unlimited  supply 
of  tender  pork — the  tenderest  they  had  ever  partaken 
of — with  salt,  and  tea  to  drink,  so  that  they  were- 
filled  and  more  than  satisfied. 

Although  that  night  was  not  cold,  there  were  mists- 
in  the  air,  and  a  fire  was  both  cheerful  and  needed. 

The  boys  squatted  by  the  tent,  talking  of  those 
they  had  left  behind  them,  and  sundry  other  matters,. 
Jim  alone  being  silent. 

He  was  thinking  o""  Eveline  and  her  father  and 
mother  at  sea,  wondering,  and  fearing  as  he  wondered^ 
if  iU  had  befallen  them. 

He  thought  some  hard  things  of  Mr.  Farrell,  but  as 
he  did  not  give  them  utterance  we  need  not  put  them 
on  record  here. 

Romeo,  on  his  haunches,  squatted  close  by  with  a. 
wooden  pipe  filled  with  some  sort  of  leaves  he  had 
carefully  gathered  an  hour  before,  and  smoked  with 
an  air  of  intense  enjoyment. 
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"Me  spec  clat  de  ole  folks  miss  me  at  home,"  lie 
said.  "  Dey  got  to  do  all  de  work  now,  and  lay  dere 
own  sperrits.  Goridledum  !  It  serb  dem  right, 
anyway." 

"  Why  do  you  stand  their  nonsense  ?"  asked  Terry ; 
"  you  are  a  grown  man.     Why  don't  you  rebel  ?" 

"Me  hab  too  much  fiddlerum  piratety,"  answered 
Romeo. 

"  Too  much  tvhat  f  exclaimed  Terry,  aghast. 

"  He  means  filial  piety,"  quietly  explained  Morse. 

"  You  got  him  right,  sure,"  said  Romeo  ;  "  but  de 
oder  ting  near  nuf  for  me." 

So  the  time  passed,  until  it  was  considered  time  to 
turn  in,  and  Romeo  made  up  the  last  fire  for  the 
night.  Personally,  he  meant  to  sleep  near  the  tent, 
but  in  the  open  air.  He  explained  that  he  did  a  lot 
of  that  sort  of  thing  at  home—"  when  he  went  out 
night-fishing." 

So  he  stretched  himself  across  the  opening  of  the 
tent,  and  the  boys,  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
clothing  removed,  covered  themselves  up  with  the 
light  rugs  they  had  brought,  and,  barring  Jim,  were 
soon  asleep. 

He  lay  near  the  entrance,  close  to  Romeo,  and 
through  the  tree-tops  he  could  see  the  bright  stars 
twinkling.  Jim  felt  most  unaccountably  sad  as  his 
thoughts  wandered  homeward. 

He  called  to  mind  his  natural  tendency  to  be  an 
idle  boy,  and  take  to  the  wood  and  river,  rather  than 
to  scholastic  work,  and  how  it  had  culminated  in  his 
being  sent,  after  much  reproof,  from  a  kindly  father, 
to  the  island  school  to  cure  him  of  liis  gipsy-like  pro- 
pensities. 

But  had  the  island  school  effected  the  desired  cure  ? 
He  was  afraid,  or,  rather,  he  was  glad,  it  had  not. 

He  felt  certain,  although  he  would  Like  to  see 
the  dear  faces  at  home  again  and  again,  that  the  life 
there  would  henceforth  be  distasteful  to  him. 

And  when  he  had  arrived   at  this    conviction  a 
pleasant  calm  came  over  him,  and  he  f eU  asleep. 
'     And  they  all  slept  soundly,  none  awakening  until 
the  dawn  had  come,  and  a  new  form  of  wood-life  made 
apparent  to  them. 

Around  the  camping  party,  perched  on  the  tree- 
tops,  were  innumerable  grey  parrots,  which  seemed  to 
have  found  the  wanderers  out,  and  were  discussing 
them  with  forcible  freedom. 

At  first  there  was  little  sequence  or  meaning  in 
their  chattering  apparent,  but,  by  dint  of  listening 
closely,  Morse  declared  that  some  were  uttering  words 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  were  more  florid  than  polite. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Felton,  "  that  they 
can  talk  like  human  beings  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Morse,  "  but  I  reckon  that  some  of 
those  birds  have  been    in    captivity,   or   have  had 


opportunities  for  getting  out  fragments  of  conver- 
sation. Not  necessarily  now,  or  even  recently,  for  a 
parrot  often  lives  to  a  hundred  years,  and  the  words 
they  are  uttering  now  may  have  been  heard  by  them 
the  better  part  of  a  century  ago." 

"  Or  they  may  have  learnt  them  from  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,"  said  Terry,  with  mock 
gravity. 

"  More  unlikely  things  than  that,"  said  Morse,  in 
his  dry  way.  "  You  learnt  your  language  from  your 
father  and  mother,  and,  anyway,  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
parrot." 

A  general  laugh  at  Terry's  expense  followed  Morse's 
reply,  and  at  the  sound  the  parrots  rose  in  a  body  in 
the  air,  screaming  and  wheeling  aloft  for  awhile  prior 
;  to  flying  away. 

"  It  is  wonderful  that  we  never  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing of  parrots  or  monkeys  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,"  remarked  Ganthony. 

"They  natiu-ally  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  man," 
said  Jim,  "  knowing  his  propensity  to  kill.  Besides,  I 
should  not  think  that  they  could  live  half  so  well  in 
our  district,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  And  again,  they  may 
only  visit  here  occasionally,  migrating  to  the  other 
islands  round  here." 

"De  monkeys,"  said  Romeo,  as  he  rolled  up  the 
tent, "  orfen  come  ober  to  de  school  in  de  night.  Me 
see  'em." 

"And  you  never  mentioned  it,"  exclaimed  Terry. 

"  What  de  good  ob  my  being  branded  as  a  liar, 
Massa  Terry  ?  When  a  pusson  hab  lorse  him 
character  for  trufe,he  berrer  be  buried  out  of  de  way." 

And  Romeo  shook  his  head  as  if  he  would  rather 
die  a  hundred  miserable  deaths  than  indulge  in  any 
form  of  falsehood,  or  speak  of  that  which  might  cause 
him  to  unjustly  lose  his  character  for  veracity. 

Once  more  in  the  wood,  hastening  on,  now  through 
denser  parts,  now  where  the  trees  thinned,  but  still, 
to  their  great  disappointment,  through  wood,  and 
nothing  but  wood,  until  the  morning  was  almost  gone, 
and  they  were  talking  of  halting  for  the  noonday  rest. 
Then  suddenly  a  wonderful  spectacle,  unexpected  and 
startling  in  its  sudden  appearance,  burst  upon  them. 

They  came  upon  a  thick  line  of  bushes,  where  the 
trees  had  thinned  almost  to  a  vanishing  point,  and 
were  obliged  to  force  their  way  through  them,  the 
barrier  extending  a  long  way  to  the  right  and  left. 

Jim  Gordon  was  the  first  through,  and  the  spectacle 
that  saluted  his  eyes  roused  his  unbounded  astonisU., 
ment. 

Practically  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
wood,  although  not  by  any  means  had  they  come 
within  sight  of  the  sea.  As  they  afterwards  learnt, 
they  were  even  then  a  good  ton  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  ground  before  them  sank  into  a  hollow,  from 
the  base  of  which  uprose  a  town,  built  of  stone,  and 
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rising  in  terraces  to  the  summit  of  an  opposite  slope. 
The  crown  of  it  beyond  was  covered  with  additional 
wood,  but  the  extent  of  it  they  could  not  then  tell. 

The  great  thing,  the  overwhelming  sight,  was  the 
town. 

The  houses  were  strongly  and  squarely  built,  squat 
And  square,  almost  severe  in  their  simplicity,  but  here 
-tmd  there  stood  out  buildings  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions, some  intended  for  public  purposes  of  a 
municipal  or  other  government  nature,  and  some 
intended  for  devotional  purposes. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  wondrous  and  unexpected 
spectacle,  there  was  a  dreadful  stillness  over  all — the 
stillness  of  desertion. 

Neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  above  or  below,  was 
there  any  sign  of  life.  Neither  bird  nor  beast,  nor 
fowl  of  the  air,  was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  as  a  city  decimated  and  ruined  by  the 
plague. 

But,  marvel  of  marvels  !  as  the  young  explorers 
travelled  down  the  slope  they  saw  that  it  was  not  a 
town  in  ruins.  The  buildings  were  old,  but  they 
were  substantial.  They  had  defied  the  insidious 
■efforts  of  time  to  crumble  them  away. 

Along  the  lower  end  was  a  wall  built  for  defence. 
It  was  pierced  by  several  gates,  all  of  which  were 
made  of  bronze,  and,  with  one  exception,  remained 
upon  their  hinges. 

All  were  open,  as  if  inviting  the  wanderers  to  pass 
in. 

The  boys  halted  by  one  of  the  gates,  and  looked 
about  them,  silent  and  wondering. 

"  Who  is  good  at  conundrums  ?"  said  Jim,  suddenly. 
"  Morse,  you  can  get  at  the  answer  as  soon  as  any- 
one.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  Morse,  "as  I  understood, 
when  Nap  hiiod  the  island,  there  were  but  a  few 
inhabitants  scattered  round  the  coast.  No  mention 
was  made  of  aay  inland  town,  and  yet  there  is  one 
liere,  where,  once  upon  a  time,  some  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  must  have  dwelt.'' 

"  Dey  was  all  whiskered  away  by  de  sperrits,"  said 
Homeo,  suddenly. 

"  You  have  spirits  on  the  brain,"  said  Terry.  "  Well, 
Jim,  shall  we  go  on  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know,"  answered  Jim.  "  I  have  read  of 
cities  over  which  the  blast  of  death  has  blown.  This 
looks  as  much  like  one  as  ever  I  have  heard  of.  But 
-what  will  they  say  of  us  at  the  schoolhouse  if  we 
shirk  it  ?   Still,  it  seems  an  uncanny  place." 

They  felt  it  so,  but  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  shun  so 
simple  a  task  as  going  in  and  looking  around. 

"  Romeo,"  said  Jim,  "  you  can  pitch  the  tent  out- 
side here." 

"Golly,  me  tankful  for  dat,"  exclaimed  Romeo, 
fervently. 


"And  on  our  return  we  shall  have  some  sheltei 
from  the  sun.     Two  hours'  rest  to-day  as  yesterday." 

Then  the  five  boys  passed  through'  one  of  the 
gates,  and  Romeo,  having  selected  a  spot  he  con- 
sidered suitable,  proceeded  to  pitch  the  tent. 

He  chosG  a  level  piece  of  ground,  about  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  gate  by  which  the  youngsters  had 
entered  the  deserted  town  or  city,  whichever  it  had 
been  in  times  gone  by. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  DEAD   CITY. 


OUSES,  churches,  high  walls, 
big  public  buildings,  streets, 
squares,  and  narrow  tho- 
roughfares, but  no  sign  of 
life!' 

Such  was  the  place  through 
which,  for  two  hours  or 
more,  the  wondering  five 
boys  wandered. 

On  every  side  they   dis- 
covered evidence  of  sudden  desertion. 

Open  doors  and  casements,  furniture  unremoved,  all 
the  little  details  of  household  life  of  a  hundred  years 
before  in  evidence,  but  nothing  to  explain  why  all 
should  have  been  suddenly  left  behind. 

In  the  churches  —  and  they  visited  three  —  they 
found  the  very  vessels  of  sacred  office  lying  on  the 
floor  or  standing  on  the  altar,  and  there  was  a  priest's 
vestment  lying  in  the  aisle.  Terry  stooping  to  pick 
it  up,  it  crumbled  to  dust  in  his  hand. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  siand  much  more  of  this," 
he  said.     "  Jim,  what  do  you  tliink  ?" 

"It  is  very  terrible  to  think  of,"  answered  Jim, 
"  and  weighs  me  down  more  than  the  discovery  of 
the  skeletons  of  a  slain  host  could  do.  Who  lived 
here  ?  Why  did  they  leave  so  suddenly  ?  Think 
of  it !" 

"  It  won't  bear  thinking  of,"  said  Morse.  "  Look 
here,  by  this  seat,  an  ivory  doll — a  child's  toy.  Come 
away.    I  have  had  enough  of  it." 

The  sensation  of  horror  inspired  by  the  place  coiild 
not  be  shaken  off,  nor  could  it  be  accounted  for.  The 
contemplation  of  ruins  alone  did  not  explain  it. 

They  hurried  from  the  chm'ch,  and  descended  from 
street  to  street  by  the  flights  of  steps  that  acted  as 
means  of  commnnication  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  thoroughfares. 

And  when  they  reached  the  bottom  by  the  open 
gate  through  which  they  entered,  it  began  to  move,, 
and  slowly  swung  to.  Immediately  afterwards,  while 
they  stared  aghast,  another  began  to  move,  and  pre- 
sently closed  with  a  clang. 
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Startled,  they  stared  at  each  other.  Morse  was 
the  first  to  recover  himself. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  boys,"  he  said,  "  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  The  wind  is  rising  and  has  blown  them  to,  as 
it  will  blow  them  open  again.  The  catch  doesn't 
hold.  Now,  see  here,  the  hinge  has  a  ball  at  the 
bottom  which  is  full  of  oil.  They  arrange  for  the 
working  of  weathercocks  in  the  same  fashion.  It  is 
a  lasting  oil  and  it  cannot  escape,  so  it  helps  to  keep 
the  thing  in  working  order  for  an  incredible  time." 

"  But  still  it  was  a  coincidence,"  said  Terry. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  coincidences,"  replied  Morse. 
''  See,  now,  the  wind  has  shifted  a  bit,  and  the  gates 
begin  to  swing  back  again.  Don't  let  us  be  children. 
It  is  nothing.     Out  you  go !" 

He  walked  out  boldly,  and  they  followed  him. 
Whether  it  was  the  wind  or  what  it  was  they  could 
not  tell,  but  the  fact  remained,  the  gates  again 
immediately  closed. 

"  Blow  it !"  muttered  Felton,  '•  but  it  i$  uncanny, 
say  what  you  like." 

"I  don't  see  Romeo  about,"  said  Morse,  ignoring 
the  remark  of  Felton. 

"  He's  in  the  tent,  snoozing,"  said  Jim.  "  Suppose, 
by  way  of  creating  a  little  diversion  of  feeling,  we  go 
up  quietly  and  give  liim  a  scare  ?  Here,  I  have  it. 
Suppose  we  all  rush  into  the  tent  and  give  a  simul- 
taneous yell  ?" 

"  The  very  thing,"  they  said. 

Anything  was  welcome  as  a  diversion  that  would 
shake  off  the  strange  feeling  of  oppression  created  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  deserted  city. 

The  tent  was  only  a  short  distance  off,  and  laying 
down  their  arms,  which  they  had  carried  throughout 
their  visit  to  the  city,  they  stole  up  near  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  tent  and  listened. 

Yes,  Romeo  was  within,  and  asleep,  too,  for  they 
could  hear  him  snoring. 

"  Now,  all  together,"  said  Jim,  as  he  plunged  for- 
ward. But  only,  on  getting  a  peep  into  the  tent,  to 
spring  back  again. 

"  Run,"  he  cried,  "  get  your  rifles.     Quick  I" 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  Morse,  as  they  all 
dashed  back  for  their  weapons.  "  What  is  the  matter 
now  ?" 

"That  bear  we  saw  in  the  wood  is  inside  the  tent  I" 
answered  Jim. 

"  Come,  none  of  your  double-extra  jokes,"  said  Terry. 

"  It  is  a  fact,"  said  Jim,  as  he  picked  up  his  rifle 
and  examined  it ;  '•  the  brute  is  lying  down  beside 
Romeo  with  its  tongue  lolling  out." 

"Why  doesn't  it  attack  him  ?"  asked  Ganthony. 

"  It  is  the  royal  disposition  of  the  beast  to  prey  on 
nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead,"  answered  Jim. 

"  That's  Shakespeare  ;  and  now  I  am  sure  you  are 
joking  with  us."  / 


"No,  indeed,"  assarted  Jim,  fervently.  "The  bit  of 
Shakespeare  popped  out  without  my  thinking.  The 
brute  is  there.  I  saw  him,  leathern  colkir,  chain,  and 
all." 

"  Are  you  sure,"  asked  Felton,  with  a  shiver,  "  that 
you  did  not  fancy  it  ?  We  have  all  been  and  got  the 
hump,  and  people  who  are  a  bit " 

"  Touched  in  the  head." 

"  Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  say  that,  Jim,  but  it  can 
stand,  v  They  fancy  they  see  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Go  and  look  for  yourself,"  said  Jim  ;  "  but  don't 
shoot.  We  are  more  likely  to  do  for  Romeo  than  the 
brute.  I  wonder  if  I  can  lure  him  out  ?  Suppose  I 
draw  Bruin,  and  you  all  let  fly  into  him  ?" 

They  promised  to  do  so,  and  took  up  a  convenient 
position  for  the  purpose.  Jim  went  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  tent  and  again  peered  in. 

To  his  most  profound  astonishment  he  saw  that 
Romeo  v/as  awake,  sitting  up  with  a  petrified  expres- 
sion of  face,  for  which  he  may  be  forgiven. 

The  bear,  so  far  fi-om  attacking  him,  was  engaged 
in  acts  indicative  of  playfulness,  and  wound  up  by 
his  tenderly  licking  the  hand  of  Romeo. 

The  truth  flashed  on  Jim.  The  bear  was  as  tame  as 
a  tabby-cat,  and  he  called  out  to  his  friends  not  to 
shoot. 

Then  he  went  up  to  the  tent  and  spoke  to  Romeo, 
telling  him  not  to  be  afraid,  for  the  bear  would  never 
harm  him. 

The  animal  turned  its  head  and  looked  at  him 
critically.  Then,  probably  making  up  its  mind  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  him,  it  lolled  out  its  great 
tongue,  and  seemed  to  grin. 

"  Massa  Gordon,  what  am  dis  ?"  asked  Romeo, 
breathlessly. 

"  It  is  a  tamo  bear,  escaped  from  somebody  or 
somewhere,"  answered  Jim,  "  and  I  do  not  think  you 
need  be  afraid  of  it." 

"  Golly  !"  exclaimed  Romeo,  as  he  slowly  rose  up  ; 
"  but  I  rader  hab  nuthin'  to  do  with  him." 

The  bear  rubbed  its  cold  nose  against  his  chest,  and 
Romeo,  gathering  courage,  patted  the  beast  upon  its 
head. 

Thereupon  it  stood  erect  and  folded  him  in  its  huge 
paws. 

The  look  on  Romeo's  face  at  that  moment  was  a 
thing  to  be  remembered. 

Mortal  fear,  doubt,  and  a  sense  of  his  being  somehow 
a  hero,  all  combined  to  make  his  face  one  of  the 
strange  pictures  of  life.  Jim  laughed,  in  spite  of  the 
fears  he  had  that  the  bear  would  suddenly  give  Romeo 
a  hug  and  deprive  him  of  his  breath  for  good  and  all. 

The  other  boys  crept  up,  and  peering  in,  gazed  upon 
the  astounding  scene. 

Having  tenderly  hugged  Romeo  for  a  minute  or  so, 
Bruin  let  him  ^o,  and  sank  down  on  all-fours  again. 
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"  Massa  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  "  me  neber  be  'fraid 
ob  him  any  more." 

A  tendency  to  back  out  of  the  way  as  the  bear  came 
fortii  at  the  heels  of  Romeo  was  to  be  espected  from 
the  boys,  but  the  placid  expression  of  the  countenance 
of  the  animal  finally  dispelled  aU  fears,  and  they 
gathered  round  it,  patting  the  huge  head  and  fondling 
it  in  other  ways,  to  its  unlimited  satisfaction. 

"Here  is  an  addition  to  our  party  we  did  not 
expect,"  said  Terry. 

On  examining  the  chain  they  discovered  that  it  was 
secux-ed  to  the  leathern  collar  by  a  simple  but  eftective 
catch  that  could  easily  be  undone. 

Accordingly  they  took  it  off,  and  Bruin,  with  a 
feeling  of  being  free  of  an  incubus,  testified  his 
gratitude  by  capering  about  like  a  playful  dog. 

"  The  beggar  must  have  dodged  about  us  all  the 
time  we  have  spent  in  travelling  from  the  spot  we  saw 
him  first." 

This  was  a  reasonable  theory,  but  it  was  speedily 
set  aside  by  the  evident  knowledge  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

While  Romeo  was  striking  the  tent  he  went  in  and 
out  the  gates  of  the  city  hard  by,  pushing  them  open 
with  his  nose  and  shutting  them  with  a  curious  action 
of  his  hind-feet  that  was  eminently  diverting. 

"  We  must  give  him  a  name,"  suggested  Terry. 

"  I  think  Charley  would  fit  him,"  said  Morse ;  "  he 
seems  sucb  a  lively  fellow." 

"  Charley  let  him  be,"  assented  Jim  and  the  rest,  { 
and  the  bear  became  Charley  from  that  hour. 

Before  going  forward  on  their  journey  they  dis- 
covered his  lair  inside  a  small  house  just  within  the 
gates,  and  from  its  appearance  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
occupied  it  for  a  long  time  past. 

Morse,  the  calculator,  deduced  therefrom  the 
following  theories : 

Charley  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  city. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been  to  human  beings  in  years 
gone  by,  it  was  now  a  place  of  refuge  for  him. 

He  chose  it  as  a  residence  as  being  away  from  the 
forest,  where  he  was  tormented  by  those  villainous 
little  monkeys. 

Living,  as  most  of  his  tribe  does,  on  nuts  and  roots, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  forest  at  times  for  food, 
and  it  was  then  he  was  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
indignities  witnessed  by  the  boys. 

He  had  not  traced  the  party,  but  on  J«turning  home 
discovered  the  tent,  with  Romeo  asleep  in  it,  and  being 
a  tame  bear,  accustomed  to  the  society  of  man,  he  had 
hailed  the  discovery  with  joy. 

Whether  Morse  was  exactly  right  or  not,  could 
never  be  reaUy  known,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
nearly  hit  the  mark. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE   OLD   WRECK   ON   THH   SHORE. 

HE  journey  of  the  adven- 
turers now  lay  round  a 
portion  of  the  deserted  city 
and  over  the  wooded  hill, 
beyond  which  they  hoped 
soon  to  see  the  sea  again. 

But  the  extent  of  the 
wood,  hitherto  unexplored^ 
was  a  matter  of  speculation, 
and  prior  to  plunging  into 
it  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Terry  that  one  of  th& 
party  should  climb  a  tall  poplar-tree,  that  reared  its 
head  above  the  scene  around  with  majestic  but  simple 
grandeur,  and  scan  the  country  ahead. 

This  task  Jim  undertook,  as  one  having  the  coolest- 
head,  and  being  the  best  climber  of  them  all. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tree  they  accordingly  halted,  and 
Jim  began  the  ascent.  Charley,  sitting  on  his  huge 
haunches,  watched  him,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
that  red  tongue  of  his  lolling  out  of  the  right  side  of 
his  mouth. 

He  was  not  only  interested,  but  approved  of  the 
feat. 

And  it  was  a  feat. 

A  poplar-tree  grows  closely,  without  any  spreading 
branches,  so  that  he  who  would  climb  it  must  have  a 
head  that  wiU  not  be  affected  by  a  clear  downward 
glance  from  a  great  height.  It  naturally  sways  also 
on  the  shghtest  provocation. 

But  Jim  took  things  coolly,  and  ascended  it  until  h© 
got  to  the  very  summit,  where  the  slender  top  visibly 
bent  under  his  weight. 

The  spectacle  sent  a  thrill  through  the  watchers, 
and  Romeo  was  so  moved  by  it  that  he  let  off  little 
gasps  like  the  intermittent  puffs  of  an  old  stationary 
steam-engine. 

"Loramassy!"  he  exclaimed,  "if  he  let  go  jest 
once .'" 

The  remark,  unfinished  as  it  was,  sufficed  to  send  a 
thrill  through  his  hearers,  and  involuntarily  Morse 
turned  his  head  away  for  a  few  moments.  He  dreaded 
hearing  some  exclamation  of  alarm  from  the  others, 
but  they  were  silent,  and  when  he  lifted  his  eyes  again 
Jim  was  coming  rapidly  down. 

He  alighted  upon  the  ground  without  having 
''  turned  a  hair,"  and  making  no  reference  to  the 
perilous  nature  of  his  journey,  pointed  to  the  left,, 
and  said 

"The  sea  is  nearest  to  us  there.  I  reckon  it  is 
about  seven  miles  away,  and  there  is  something  that 
looks  like  a  portion  of  a  wrecked  vessel  upon  the 
shore." 
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The  bare  mention  of  a  wreck  was  sufficient  to  excite 
tlie  keenest  interest  in  the  boys.  Jim  could  only  say 
it  was  a  wreck,  for  it  was  too  far  away  for  him  to  be 
sure  whether  it  was  that  of  a  steamer  or  a  sailing 
vessel.     Very  little  more  than  the  hull  remained. 

Once  more  they  plunged  into  the  wood,  and  keeping 
as  near  as  they  were  able,  in  a  bee-line,  were  soon 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  it,  standing  on  the  summit 
of  a  cliff  with  a  belt  of  golden  sand  below  them.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  lay  the  wreck  Jim  had 
spoken  of. 

"  It  has  been  here  some  years,"  said  Morse.  "  She's 
a  wooden  vessel,  and  see  how  bleached  her  timbers 
are !" 

In  the  sunlight  they  looked  as  white  as  snow. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  several  summers  had  passed 
over  her  deck  since  she  first  stranded  there. 

Fortunately,  the  cliffs  along  the  shore  were  not  all 
perpendicular.  In  places  they  sloped  considerably, 
owing  to  landslips,  and  a  descent  to  the  shore  was 
easily  effected. 

On  arriving  at  the  wreck,  Morse's  expressed  opinion 
received  confirmation.  There  was  no  doubt  it  had 
been  there  three  or  four  years  at  the  very  least. 

The  name,  however,  was  still  visible  on  her  bowS. 
It  was  the  "  Caligula,"  and  evidently  a  Spanish  vessel. 

She  lay  across  a  rock  that  only  just  peered  above 
the  placid  sea,  with  her  back  broken,  so  that  the  stern 
hung  low  in  the  water. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  opening  made  amidships 
by  her  breaking  in  two  thab  the  boys  gained  easy 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

Romeo  remained  outside  in  company  with  Charley, 
who  seemed  to  fight  shy  of  the  wreck,  glancing  at  it 
askance,  and  refusing  to  come  \vithin  twenty  feet  of  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  vessel  showed  that,  beyond 
being  wrecked  and  rent  in  twain,  she  had  suffered  no 
great  harm.  Her  fittings  forward  were  intact,  and  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  hold  showed  that  it  was 
full  of  boxes  and  bales. 

The  aft  main  cabin  was  half  tilled  with  water,  which 
had  found  its  way  in  during  rougher  weather,  and 
been  unable  to  escape. 

It  was  here  the  boys  found  a  lot  of  coloured  cloth- 
ing, ornamented  with  spangles,  floating  about.  A 
quantity  of  the  same  material  also  hung  uponthesides 
of  the  cabin. 

The  boys  were  puzzled  for  a  time  to  make  out  who 
were  the  original  owners  of  this  peculiar  attire,  but 
Morse  hit  upon  a  probable  solution  of  the  problem. 

"  There  were  a  number  of  circus  performers,  or  a 
company  of  that  nature,  on  board,"  he  said. 

"  Which  may  also  account  for  Charley's  presence  on 
the  island,"  suggested  Terry, 

Both  ideas  were  so  reasonable  that  they  were 
accepted  as  the  truth.     But  the  fact  remained  that 


no  bodies  could  be  found  in  the  vessel,  nor  any  in- 
dication of  the  dead  on  the  shore  around  the  wreck. 

That  was  a  thing  they  could  only  accept  as  it  was 
as  an  insoluble  puzzle,  and  they  did  not  indulge  in 
vain  speculations.  Whoever  had  been  originally  on 
board  could  have  no  present  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  the  vessel,  even  if  they  were  alive. 

'•'  The  '  Caligula,' "  said  Terry,  "  has  long  been  lost  to 
its  owners,  and  with  us  findings  is  keepings." 

There  were  now  upon  a  side  of  the  island  facing 
the  mainland,,  which  was  about  sixty  miles  away,  as 
near  as  the  boys  could  judge.  Owing  to  there  being 
no  town  or  harbour  in  that  direction,  very  few  vessels- 
ever  came  past  the  spot.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  th& 
fishing-boats  visited  it. 

At  any  rate,  they  had  not  done  so  for  years.  If 
they  had  been  there  the  cargo  of  the  "  Caligula " 
could  hardly  have  remained  intact. 

"I  think,"  said  Jim,  after  their  casual  inspection' 
was  finished,  "  that  we  can  very  well  pass  a  week 
here." 

Nothiug  could  be  more  delightful.  What  could  be 
better  in  harmony  with  the  love  of  adventure  and' 
research  so  strong  in  the  young  than  spending  a  few 
days  in  overhauhng  the  contents  of  the  wreck  ?  What 
possible  treasures  might  they  not  unearth  ? 

Eomeo  pitched  the  tent  between  the  vessel  and  the 
cliffs,  and  soon  obtained  materials  for  a  fire  from  the 
ship. 

With  the  remains  of  the  roast-pig  they  made  a. 
meal,  and  Charley,  not  finding  anything  to  his  taste, 
went  off  in  search  of  food  for  himself. 

He  scaled  the  cliff,  and  at  first  it  was  feared  he- 
would  not  return  ;  but  at  dusk  he  came  back  and  re- 
joined them  as  a  dog  might  have  done. 

Meanwhile  the  adventurous  party  had  rested  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  i-eserving  themselves  for  the 
morrow  to  enter  upon  the  more  complete  overhaul- 
ing of  the  "  Caligula." 

In  this  prospective  delight  all  else  was  forgotten. 
Even  Jim  ceased  for  the  time  to  think  of  Eveline- 
bemg  in  danger. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

AN"   UNEXPECTED   EVENT, 

HEY  were  awake  right  early.. 
While  yet  the  shadows  of 
the  night  lingered  over  the 
sea  the  boys  were  stirring, 
and  Romeo,  with  Charley, 
busy  making  preparations 
for  the  day. 

Charley  made  a  very  good 

light  porter,  for  on  Morse 

some  planks  for  firing  out  of  the  vessel,  thc" 
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inteliigent  beast  carried  tliem  one  by  one  to  Romeo. 
He  also  conveyed  to  him  tools  and  sundry  necessaries 
likewise  obtained  from  the  interior  of  the  wreck. 

On  examining  the  cargo,  it  was  found  that  it  was 
wine  and  oil  to  a  great  extent.  Having  opened 
sample-cases,  they  were  able  to  tell  the  contents  of 
others  by  the  marks  thereon.  But  of  course  they 
•could  not  examine  all  during  the  course  of  a  single 
day. 

Nor  did  they  give  their  whole  time  to  it.  There 
was  the  supply  of  food  to  be  thought  of,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Terry  and  Felton  searched  along  the  shore 
for  shell-fish,  while  Jim  and  Morse  went  up  to  the 
woods  with  their  guns.  Ganthony- accompanied  them 
with  a  sack,  to  be  filled  with  roots  and  wild  fruit  for 
'Charley's  use. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  bearers  of  the  guns 
secured  half  a  dozen  birds  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  our  English  pheasant,  and  another  young 
porker  they  came  upon  with  his  nose  buried  in  the 
soil  in  search  of  the  edible  truffle. 

Here  was  provision  for  two  days,  and  they  returned 
to  camp,  where  Terry  and  Felton  were  engaged  in 
testing  the  various  shell-fish,  mostly  of  the  mussel 
species,  they  had  brought  back  with  them. 

Romeo  was  cooking  them  in  a  pan  he  held  over  a 
wood  fire,  and  roast-mussel  was  voted  to  be  very  good 
eating. 

Among  the  variety  of  wines  they  found  one  that 
was  exceedingly  light  and  palatable,  and  it  proved  to 
'be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  evening  meal. 

When  that  was  partaken  of,  they  lay  down  upon 
the  sands  at  ease,  and,  like  the  lotus-eaters, 
"  Betwixt  the  sun  and  moon." 
And  all  at  once  they  sang  : 

"  Our  island  home  is  beyond  the  sea. 
We  will  return  no  more." 

It  was  Terry  who  started  singing,  and  one  song  led 
to  another.  Whether  there  was  a  chorus  proper  or 
not,  they  put  one  in  ;  for  their  hearts  were  light,  and 
no  cloud  was  in  the  sky  or  in  their  thoughts. 

It  was  a  time  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  all.  Romeo, 
with  his  pipe  of  herbs,  joined  in  the  singing,  and 
Charley,  with  his  nose  between  his  huge  fore-paws, 
■grunted  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  melody  as 
bear  could  be  expected  to  do. 

It  was  a  night  they  all  long  remembered,  with  its 
■still  air,  a  sea  that  scarcely  heaved  its  watery  surface, 
and  the  sky  spangled  thickly  with  the  glorious  stars.^ 

"I  could  live  like  this  for  ever !"  breathed  Terry. 
<' Think  of  school  after  this  !" 

"  I  feel  too  lazy  to  think,"  said  Ganthony.  "  All  we 
want  is  somebody  playing  the  Spanish  guitar  to  make 
it  heavenly." 

"  Is  it  really  such  a  beautiful  instrument  ?"  asked 
Morse,  doubtfully.     **  I  have  never  heard  it  played." 


"  Like  all  instruments,"  said  Jim,  "  you  want  to 
hear  it  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place. 
The  guitar,  I  fancy,  wants  night,  old  Spanish  buildings, 
and  a  spooney  chap  twanging  it." 

-*^One  cannot  imagine  a  Spaniard  blowing  a  corno- 
pean," remarked  Felton,  "  nor  an  Irishman  perform- 
ing on  the  guitar.  Jim  is  right.  You  must  have  the 
proper  surroundings,  or  the  thing  won't  catch  on." 

At  this  moment,  just  when  they  were  all  placidly 
talking  in  a  half-dreamy  way,  Charley  startled  them 
by  sitting  up  and  snorting  loudly. 

Then  he  got  upon  all-fours,  and  stretching  his  neck, 
stared  up  the  beach. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  then,  for  the  fire  was  out  and 
there  was  no  light ;  but  Charley  suspected  something, 
if  he  could  not  see  it.  Slowly  he  stretched  out  his 
forefeet,  and  thrusting  his  head  forward,  lie  remained 
a  statuesque  picture  for  awhile,  watched  by  the  party 
with  a  silent,  breathless  interest. 

They  knew  not  what  to  make  of  his  strange  con- 
duct, and  when  he  presently  moved  stealthily  on  and 
vanished  from  their  sight,  they  sat  still,  dumb  ^Yith 
amazement. 

"  Something  or  somebody  is  about,"  whispered  Joe, 
breaking  the  stillness. 

"  Dat  ole  Charley,"  murmured  Romeo,  "  am  up 
to  snuff.  Perhaps  him  see  a  lion  or  anoder  bear.  Den 
dere  be  a  bit  ob  a  fight." 

'•'  Be  quiet  for  a  time,"  said  Jim ;  "  and  you  fellows, 
get  your  guns  ready  for  an  emergency.  I  don't  hke  this 
strange  behaviour  of  Charley.  Little  as  we  have  seen 
of  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  lots  of  intelligence. 
Get  me  my  gun,  Romeo,  and  all  of  you,  while  I  am. 
away,  be  as  quiet  as  possible." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  Morse,  aside. 
"I  am   going  on  the   track  of    Charley.      He  is 
making  along  the  shore,  and,  at  the  pace  he  started, 
I  shall  soon  overtake  him." 
*'  Let  me  come  with  you." 

"No,  you  stay  here  and  look  after  the  others. 
Shoxild  you  hear  me  fire,  ma;ke  tracks  for  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  there  await  me." 

"But,  Jim " 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  take  a  leaf  from  your  book  and 
vanish  without  further  argument." 

Romeo  handed  out  Jim's  gun,  and  taking  it,  he 
ghded  away  on  the  track  of  the  bear. 

"  This  cuts  into  the  harmony  of  the  evening,"  said 
Terry,  dolorously,  a  few  minutes  later.  "  What  on 
earth  can  it  be  ?" 

"  Nothing  much,  I  think,"  replied  Morse,  hopefully. 
Everything  was  very  still  for  a  time,  and  then  from 
some  distant  spot  there  faintly  arose  the  sound  of  one 
in  agony. 

In  the  ultra  stillness  of  the  night  the  cry  seemed 
to  come  from  a  tremendous  distance.     It  might,  in  a 
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sense,  have  descended  from  the  stars  aloft,  and 
Romeo,  squatting  on  the  sand,  bowed  his  head,  mut- 
tering : 

"  It  am  de  voice  ob  a  sperrit !" 

"  Strange,"  muttered  Morse,  looking  at  his  awe- 
stricken  figure.  "  He  humbugs  the  other  niggers  on 
that  score,  and  yet  he  is  as  deeply  soaked  in  supersti- 
tion as  they  are.  Spirits  !  There  are  no  such  things 
on  earth." 

But  for  all  that  he  felt  that  there  was  somethuig 
uncanny  in  the  night  air. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later  when  Jim  returned . 

He  had  been  unable  to  see  anything  of  Charley, 
and  after  uselessly  wandering  up  and  down,  had  given 
him  up.  He  had  not  heard  the  strange,  far-off  cry 
that  fell  upon  the  ears  of  those  he  left  beside  the 
wreck. 

"  You  are  sure  it  was  not  imagination  ?"  he  asked. 

"  We  all  heard  it,"  simply  answered  Morse. 

It  might  have  been  close  upon  another  half-hour 
later  when  Charley  came  softly  back  and  lay  down,  a 
little  apart  from,  the  anxious  watchers.  And  there 
was  an  air  of  contentment  in  the  way  he  laid  his  huge 
jaws  upon  his  forefeet  and  sighed. 

But  they  could  make  nothing  of  him,  and  as  the 
hour  was  growing  late,  Jim  suggested  retiring  to 
sleep. 

"  Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  one  of  us  to  keep 
watch  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  Where  will  you  find  a  better  sentry  than  our 
friend  there  ?"  asked  Jim,  pointing  towards  Charley. 

"  True,"  said  Morse,  and  they  all  went  inside  the 
tent  and  lay  down,  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
while  the  bear  was  nigh  no  unexpected  foe  could  steal 
down  upon  them. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

M0E.E   THAN   ONE    SXTKPKISE. 

'T  was  a  fortunate  thing  that 
early  in  the  morning  Jim 
was  up  and  stirring.  Before 
the  others  were  awake,  he 
was  out  of  the  tent  and 
strolling  along  the  beach  in 
the  direction  he  had  taken 
overnight. 

Charley  followed  him  a 
little  way,  and  then  turned  to  the  tent  again.  The 
brute  appeared  to  be  uneasy,  and  even  while  return- 
ing, looked  back  at  Jim  as  if  inviting  him  to  retrace 
his  steps. 

A  milo  from  the  wreck  there  was  a  bend  in  the 
course  of  the  beach,  and  the  sands  beyond  were 
hidden  by  a  projecting  cliff  that  was  in  calm  weather 


lapped   by  the  sea.     In    rough  times   it    would   be- 
impassable. 

Jim  took  the  precaution  to  approach  this  jutting 
cliff  warily,  for  which  he  had  good  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself. 

As  he  peered  round  it  he  saw  there  was  a  sandy 
semicircular  arena  beyond,  and  there  were  fully  a 
score  of  men  awake  and  gathered  round  some  object, 
which  at  first  Jim  was  unable  to  make  out  the 
nature  of. 

These  men  were  attired  in  the  dress  of  Spanish 
fishermen,  of  the  class  he  had  seen  in  the  company  of 
Espardo  Eeonardi.  He  almost  expected  to  behold 
that  worthy  in  their  company ;  but  on  scanning  them 
over  he  saw  they  were  all  strangers. 

As  yet  it  was  not  light  enough  to  make  out  very 
small  objects  a  distance  away;  but,  although  tho 
features  of  the  men  were  indistinct,  he  was  certain, 
he  had  never  seen  one  of  them  before. 

Hauled  up  on  the  sands  was  a  small  boat,  and  a  short 
way  out  a  fishing-boat  of  some  pretensions  as  to  size 
rode  at  anchor.  It  was  a  decked  one,  with  a  double, 
mast. 

"  Smugglers,"  thought  Jim ;  "  but  what  on  earth, 
are  they  so  intently  gazing  on  P" 

The  gestures  indulged  in  by  the  group  expressed 
anger  or  grief,  and  as  the  men  parted,  and  some  of 
them  moved  towards  the  stranded  boat,  Jim  saw 
what  it  was  that  troubled  them. 

Stretched  on  the  sands  was  the  body  of  a  man, 
6ne  of  their  own  class,  and  his  attitude  was  that  of 
one  who  has  been  crushed  by  a  heavy  faU. 

But  it  flashed  upon  Jim  that  his  death — for  dead 
he  was — could  be  attributable  to  another  source,  viz.,. 
Charley. 

So  many  things  pointed  to  the  probability  of  the 
conjecture  being  correct. 

The  stealthy  way  the  bear  went  away  on  the  previous, 
night,  and  his  quiet,  satisfied  air  when  he  returned, 
were  suggestive  of  some  work  being  done  whic  li  the 
animal,  in  its  dull  way,  prided  itself  upon. 

By  the  gestures  of  the  body  of  men  it  was 
apparent,  too,  that  the  cause  of  their  comrade's 
death  was  a  mystery  to  them. 

But  the  great  thing  Jim  had  to  think  of  was  the 
fact  that  the  life  he  had  designed  to  spend  on  that 
side  of  the  island  for  a  week  or  so  was  no  longer 
possible. 

It  was  true  that  the  smugglers — he  was  certain 
that  was  their  calling — might  go  away  without  dis- 
covering the  pt:esence  of  himself  and  friends,  but  the 
chances  were  heavily  against  it. 

And  suppose  they  were  discovered;  would  not 
these  strangers  lay  the  death  of  their  comrade  to  the 
charge  of  the  boys,  and  seek  revenge  ? 

One  thing  must  be  done  for  certain.    The  camp  on 
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the  lower  ground  must  be  abandoned,  and  they  must 
retreat  to  the  woods. 

And,  moreover,  the  movement  must  be  quickly 
■carried  out,  or  ere  long  it  might  be  too  late. 

Jim  therefore  hastened  back,  and  finding  all 
aroused,  imparted  the  dismal  tidings.  It  was  a  great 
blow,  but  all  felt  that  a  retreat  was  imperative. 

So  the  tent  was  struck,  and  with  as  much  speed 
as  they  could  command,  they  ascended  the  cliff  and 
took  refuge  in  the  wood. 

The  boat  of  the  smugglers  on  the  shore  was  hidden 
by  the  projecting  land,  and,  therefore,  Jim  and  his 
friends  were  invisible  to  them. 

So  far  they  were  safe,  and  a  watch  was  set  upon 
the  wreck  below,  each  taking  his  turn  to  play  the 
part  of  scout,  lying  on  the  ground  near  the  verge  of 
the  cliff,  hidden  by  some  low  bushy  growth. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  the  men  for  hours.  They 
evidently  did  not  sail  away,  for  if  they  had  their  boat 
would  have  been  seen  as  soon  as  it  got  well  out  to 
sea.     Nor  did  any  of  the  men  approach  the  wreck. 

It  was  a  time  of  anxiety  for  the  youngsters,  which 
was  heightened  when,  shortly  after  noon,  Terry  on 
scout  duty  announced  the  light  smoke  of  a  steamer  in 
the  horizon. 

It  had  not  been  looked  for,  and  Jim,  after  carefully 
examining  it,  said  that  it  was  the  smoke  of  a  small 
craft,  and  might  be  the  launch. 

It  was  bearing  down  upon  the  island,  and^  as  far 
as  could  be  judged,  making  for  the  bay  where  the 
smugglers  had  been  mourning  their  lost  comrade. 

Anon  it  was  recognised.  It  was  the  school  steam- 
launch,  and  the  heart  of  Jim  beat  tumultuously. 

It  was  strange  that  it  should  be  in  that  part  of  the 
sea,  as  the  schoolmaster  had  declared  his  intention 
of  visiting  other  islands.  For  some  reason  he  was 
ruslung  into  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 

"  Mad  as  a  hatter,"  said  Jim.  "  How  shall  we  warn 
him  ?" 

"It  can't  be  done,"  replied  Morse,  "for  if  we 
signalled  to  him,  those  fellows  below  would  see  us 
also,  and  what  chance  should  we  have  against  that 
«rew  ?" 

"But  if  Eveline  and  her  parents  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  rascals .?" 

"  Possibly  they  will  not ;  but  if  they  do,  then  we 
must  do  our  best  to  rescue  them,  and  it  can  only  be 
done  by  our  lying  close." 

This  was  Morse's  advice,  and  it  was  good.  They 
could  all  see  it,  and  accordingly  they  remained  con- 
cealed, making  no  sign. 

The  yacht  came  straight  in,  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  watchers,  drew  up  to  the  smugglers'  boat.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  it  was  perceived  that  several  men 
were  on  her  deck,  lying  at  ease  close  under  the  side. 

And  the  man  who  was  steering  was  a  stranger,  too. 


The  bitter  truth  burst  upon  Jim,  with  all  its  ter- 
rors.    The  launch  had  been  captured  by  an  enemy. 

At  the  moment  it  was  not  clear  who  that  enemy 
was.  It  might  be  Espardo  Reonardo,  or  some  other 
equally  objectionable  villain.  What,  then,  had  been 
done  with  the  owner  of  the  boat,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  Changeling,  the  engineer  ? 

These  were  problems  not  solved  for  a  time.  The 
little  boat  which  the  launch  trailed  behind  her  was 
drawn  up  to  the  side,  and  two  men  from  the  launch 
dropped  into  her.  From  the  watching  point  our 
fiiends  had  taken  up,  they  could  see  that  much  and 
no  more. 

It  was  impossible  to  identify  them.  Two  strokes 
of  the  oars  carried  them  under  the  cliff,  and  out  of 
sight. 

The  mental  agony  of  Jim  was  very  great,  and  it 
was  a  wonder  he  did  not  break  down.  But  he  kept 
outwardly  calm,  although  he  feared  the  worst. 

The  schoolmaster  and  his  wife  were  probably  under 
the  sea,  and  Eveline  a  prisoner,  to  be  ultimately 
forced  into  a  union  with  that  villain  Reonardo. 

There  was  the  hope  that  he  had  fled  from  justice, 
or — blessed  thought ! — that  he  had  been  arrested. 
Should  that  be  the  case  it  was  possible  that  after  all 
no  lives  had  been  taken,  and  the  captives  were  all  alive 
below  in  the  launch,  to  be  held  to  ransom. 

Spanish  smugglers  now  and  then  do  a  little 
brigandage  to  help  them  along,  and  Jim's  fond  hope 
was  that  the  capture  of  the  launch  was  for  that 
purpose  and  nothing  more. 

But  while  there  is  doubt  there  is  unhappiness,  and 
Jim  was  very  miserable.  But,  according  to  his  wont, 
he  concealed  more  than  half  he  felt. 

One  thing  he  considered  was  requisite,  and  that 
was  he  should  get  into  a  position  where  he  could 
watch  the  band  of  men  in  the  sandy  inlet.  To  do 
this  he  would  of  course  have  to  shift  a  mile  or  so 
along  the  cliff. 

Recalling  the  appearance  of  the  sandy  inlet,  he 
remembered  that  the  cliff  there  was  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  once  on  the  summit  he  would  be  able  to 
survey  them  without  much  chance  of  being  detected, 
provided  he  used  ordinary  caution. 

So  Jim  determined  on  going  thither  alone,  and  con- 
fided his  decision  to  his  friends. 

"  Keep  a  sharp  lookout,"  he  said,  "  and  if  you  hear 
a  rumpus,  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  if  I  am  not  with 
you  or  in  sight,  make  tracks  back  for  the  school.  I 
hardly  know,  with  the  loss  of  the  launch,  what  you 
will  do,  but  I  daresay  Morse,  with  Mr.  Groby,  will  be 
able  to  hit  on  something  to  save  the  boys  from  their 
enemy.  I  can't  stay  to  think  it  out  now.  Look  to 
your  weapons,  and  see  that  they  ^re  in  working  order. 
You  may  want  them." 

"  There  is  one  point,"  said  Morse,  "  you  have  for- 
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^gotten.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  no  rumpus,  and 
yet  you  get  into  trouble.  You  know  how  I  should 
feel  it,  Jim,  and  that  I  would  do  anything  for  you, 
but  it  is  only  right  to  consider  the  other  boys." 

This  was  said  aside  in  an  undertone.  Jim  laid  a 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  chum,  and  smiled. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  sacrifice  anyone  for  me.  I 
know  you  only  mention  it  as  one  who  looks  at  every- 
thing, at  all  the  bearings  of  a  case.  If  I  am  not  with 
you,  say  by  midnight,  make  tracks  for  the  school. 
Do  not  worry  yourself  with  the  idea  ui  my  being  dead. 
At  the  worst  I  may  only  be  captured,  aiid  the  ransom 
-demanded  increased  thereby." 

"  You  think  that  is  their  game,  Jim  ?" 

"  I  feel  sure  of  it.  My  original  fear,  that  Reonardo 
has  anything  to  do  with  these  fellows,  is,  I  believe, 
unfounded." 

Jim  went  his  way,  skirting  the  wood  and  keeping 
sufficient  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  cliff  to  hide 
himself  from  the  eyes  of  anyone  on  the  beach,  and  so 
vanished  from  sight,  and  Morse  took  command  of 
vthose  left  behind. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PRISONERS   ABOARD   THE   XAUSCH. 

YIXG  at  full  length  on  the 
high  cliff  over  the  sandy 
nook,  with  his  face  concealed 
by  the  coarse  grass,  Jim 
surveyed  the  scene  below. 

There    were    more    than 

twenty    men    now   camped 

together,  and  some  of  their 

number    were    engaged    in 

cooldng.     Half  a  dozen  sat 

in  a  group  playing  cards,  and  on  the  far  side,  close 

to  the  rocks,  two  men  with  cigars  in  their  mouths 

were  digging  a  hole. 

The  purpose  for  which  that  hole  was  intended  was 
.shown  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  body  of  the 
dead  man,  slain,  as  Jim  could  not  doubt,  by  Charley, 
the  bear. 

Why  so  pacific  a  creature  should  so  far  exhibit  his 
hatred  of  a  particular  person  or  race  Jim  could  not 
comprehend,  but  putting  the  facts  together,  he  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion. 

The  ruffians  had  no  reverence  for  the  dead,  even 
though  it  was  one  of  their  band,  presumably  a  friend. 
Had  it  been  the  body  of  a  dead  dog  they  would  have 
shown  as  much  feeling  in  reference  to  it. 

There  it  lay,  limp  and  horrible  to  look  upon,  await- 
ing interment  without  so  much  as  a  handkerchief 
thrown  over  the  face.  The  sight  inspired  Jim  with  a 
•deep  detestation  of  the  whole  crew. 


In  a  short  time  the  hole  was  considered  deep  enough. 
Tlien  the  dead  man  was  dropped  into  it,  the  sand 
shovelled  over  him,  and  the  men,  tossing  the  tools 
aside,  joined  the  card-players. 

The  whole  thing  was  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
litter  depravity  of  the  band,  and  it  did  not  give  rise 
to  any  additional  hopeful  views  concerning  the  fate 
of  those  who  must  have  been  captured  with  the  launcli. 

The  card-players  were  seated  close  under  the  clifl", 
which  acted  as  a  sounding-board,  and  conveyed  their 
voices  up  to  Jim  with  a  clearness  that  astonished  him. 
But  then  Jim  had  never  studied  acoustics,  and  in 
some  things  where  Morse  saw  nothing  to  marvel  at 
he  would  be  the  victim  of  surprise. 

They  were  not  talking,  as  he  expected  they  would 
be,  in  Spanish,  but  in  French,  and  this  was  a  language 
he  could  understand.  Their  purpose  seemed  to  be  to 
conceal  the  subject  of  conversation  from  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  band. 

Plainly  translated,  the  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  matters  talked  of,  which  were  of  especial  interest 
to  the  hstenei. 

"  It  was  as  if  the  saints  favoured  as,"  said  a  black- 
bearded  man,  who,  by  the  addition  of  jewellery  to 
some  considerable  value  on  his  fingers  and  in  his  ears, 
appeared  to  be  a  leader  of  the  party,  "  ^hat  we  fell  in 
with  the  launch  on  our  way  home  from  the  Rock. 
How  rejoiced  Reonardo  wUl  be  !" 

"  And  to  think,  Giuseppe,  that  we  should  find  the 
pretty  bird  on  board.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  you 
aye  so  ready  to  hand  her  over  to  Reonardo." 

"  Can  we  love  two  ?"  demanded  Giuseppe.  "  To  me 
there  is  more  in  Lucia  di  Valo  than  all  others  in  tlie 
wide  world.  She  is  to  me  as  sweet  as  the  first  breath 
of  the  morning." 

"  But  she  loves  Reonardo." 

"  She  will  hate  him  when  he  makes  this  English  girl 
his  bride.  Perhaps  she  will  kill  him,  and  then  her 
ears  will  be  open  to  me." 

"  And  he  is  to  meet  you  here  r" 

"No — my  play,  is  it  not  ? — no,  he  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  where  I  was  to  meet  him  and  assist 
in  the  capture  of  his  singing  bird.  But  she  had  left 
her  cage,  and  I  found  her  at  sea.  What  can  I  do  ? 
Bring  her  here.  Then  despatch  my  boat  for  Reonardo^ 
He  will  come,  and  the  priest,  or  one  who  wears  his 
robes,  will  perform  the  wedding  ceremony.  Then  I 
leave  the  happy  pair  here  for  a  while,  and  go  to  Lucia 
with  the  news.  Behold  me,  then — a  winner  of  her  for 
my  prize !" 

"Perhaps,"  was  the  doubtful  rejoinder. 

Jim  learnt  three  things  that  were  welcome  from  the 
foregoing.  It  was  certain  that  Reonardo  was  not  of 
the  party,  Giuseppe  the  smuggler,  whom  the  reader 
will  remember  was  expected  by  Reonardo  to  join  him 
when  he  was  hiding  in  the  chine,  knew  nothing  of 
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wliat  had.  befallen  his  associate,  and  Eveline  and  her 
parents  were  safe,  although  prisoners  on  the  launch, 
from  any  harm  at  the  hands  of  those  who  captured 
them,  for  the  present  at  all  events. 

By-and-by,  as  the  game  went  on,  one  of  the 
players  made  reference  to  the  death  of  the  man  who 
had  just  been  interred.  Of  his  fate  tliej'  loie vv  nothing 
save  that  he,  with  others  in  the  smugglers'  boat, 
landed  on  the  previous  night,  having  dropped  anchor 
shortly  after  sunset,  and  while  they  were  looking  about 
for  driftwood  to  make  a  fire  later  on,  he  was  heard  to 
cry  out  in  the  distance, 

They  called  back  to  him,  but  getting  no  response, 
in  fear  returned  to  the  boat,  where  they  slept  the 
night  through.  In  the  morning  they  saw  him  lying 
on  the  beach,  and,  landing,  discovered  he  was  dead, 
"  crashed  as  one  squeezes  an  orange  in  the  hand,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  but  by  whom  or  what  they  could  not 
tell. 

Some  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  essayed  to  climb 
the  cliff  to  obtain  fuel  from  the  wood,  and  falling, 
smashed  his  bones  against  the  lower  rocks.  But 
others  said  it  could  not  be,  for  there  were  no  bruises. 
He  was  as  one  pressed  to  death. 

Then  they  talked  of  hidden  monsters  of  the  cave, 
the  dreaded  devil-fish  and  huge  sea  serpents,  looking 
shudderingly  round  as  they  did  so,  and  one  and  all 
declared  they  would  not  spend  the  night  ashore. 

To  this  Giuseppo  responded  by  declaring  that  half 
their  number  would  be  expected  to  sail  immediately 
to  take  a  message  from  him  to  Eeonardo.  The  rest 
would  have  to  camp  ashore,  whether  they  willed  it  or 
not. 

'•'  For  behold,''  he  said,  "there  is  not  the  room  for 
so  many  pigs  on  board  the  launch.  Nor  will  I  have  one 
there.  The  prisoners  are  secure,  the  dog  of  an  engineer 
lashed  to  his  engine,  the  pretty  bird  and  her  friends 
locked  in  the  cabin.  They  will  be  at  peace  by  them- 
selves, and  I,  to  give  you  heart,  will  stay  ashore  with 
you.  If  you  will  it  so,  you  shall  drink  yourselves 
stupid,  so  that  neither  devil-fish  nor  serpent  will  scare 
you." 

"  But  will  they  not  have  us  at  their  mercy  if  we  are 
drunk  ?"  asked  one  of  the  men,  as  he  dealt  the  cards 
and  carefully  scanned  his  hand.  "  If  we  must  remain 
ashore,  let  us  keep  sober  and  be  ready  to  defend  our- 
selves. They  say  that  neither  devil-fish  nor  sea  ser- 
pent will  come  near  a  fire.  If  we  keep  a  good  one 
burning  we  shall  be  safe." 

"  But  who  of  us  must  remain  ?'*  asked  another. 
"  Let  there  be  no  favouritism  in  the  matter." 

"  Draw  lots  for  itj'^growled  Giuseppo. 

The  cards  were?  cast  aside,  and  all  the  men  called 
together.  It  waa'pFain  from  their  manner  that  they 
were  all  ashore,  and  nobody  but  the  prisoners  on  the 
lamich. 


Giuseppo  explained  in  Spanish  what  he  expected  to 
be  done,  and  after  some  wrangling  the  lot-drawing 
was  acceded  to. 

A  bag  was  made  of  one  of  the  stocking  caps  that  a 
few  of  them  wore,  and  in  it  were  placed  a  number  of 
stones,  half  black  and  half  white. 

The  drawers  of  the  black  ones  remained  on  the 
island,  and  the  lucky  ones  who  found  the  white  stones 
went  away  in  the  boat. 

It  was  plain  to  the  watching  Jim  that  one  and  all 
desired  to  get  away  from  that  side  of  the  island,  for 
he  who  drew  a  white  stone  capered  with  joy,  and  he 
who  pulled  forth  a  black  one  cursed  most  bitterly. 

And  all  the  time  the  launch  rocked  idly  on  the  sea, 
with  no  creature  on  deck. 

The  prisoners  were  well  secured ;  Changeling  to  his 
engine,  and  the  Farrell  family  locked  in  the  small 
cabin,  all  bewailing  their  lot,  and  not  one  entertaining 
the  faintest  hope  of  being  rescued. 


CHAPTER  XL, 

WHEX   THE   NIGHT   CAME   DOWN. 

lY  the  time  Jim  had  obtained 
so  much  welcome  informa- 
tion, the  afternoon  was 
there,  ^.nd  he  began  to  feel 
those  peculiar  pangs  which 
are  created  by  a  need  of 
food.  In  his  hurry  to  get 
nearer  to  the  smugglers,  and 
H^  ~rj-'  to  ascertain  exactly  who 
they  were  and  what  they  were  doing,  he  had  forgotten 
to  bring  anything  to  eat  with  him. 

But  he  could  not  go  away  until  the  smugglers'  boat 
had  departed,  and  he  learnt  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  set  sail  as  soon  as  the  afternoon  breeze  arrived.  A 
breath  of  it  was  already  to  be  felt  on  the  cliff. 

It  was  while  they  were  waiting  for  it  that  Jim 
learnt  something  more  to  interest  him,  and  it  may  also 
be  so  to  the  reader. 

Giuseppo  and  one  of  the  men,  probably  in  the  posi- 
tion  of  his  lieutenant,  sat  apart  from  the  rest,  and,  as 
on  the  previous  occasion,  conversed  in  French. 

"Say,  now,"  "said  the  lieutenant,  after  some  casual 
remarks  on  the  smuggling  trade,  "  how  is  it  that  you 
do  not  take  your  prisoners  across  the  island  ?  It  is  so 
easy.  The  way  is  clear ;  some  wood,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
better  than  the  sea." 

"  Vampa,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  you  are  no  Fermenteran, 
or  you  would  not  ask  such  a  question." 

"  Faith,  no.  I  am  a  stranger  to  you.  You  are  a 
strange  people." 

"  I  am  one  of  the  persecuted  race,"  said  Giuseppo  ; 
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They  saw  them  pass  through  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  momentarily  expected  to  lee 
_  the  "Curse"  work  upon  them. 
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"  our  sins  were  many,  centuries  ago  when  this  island 
had  its  great  city.    It  is  here  stUl,  but  no  eye  has 
seen  it  these  many  generations,  for  if  one  of  the  Fer- 
mentera  race  enters  it,  he  dies." 
"  Giuseppe,  you  jest  with  me." 
"No  ;  it  is  true.     In  the  centre  of  the  island  stands 
the  city  of  Voga.     Long  years  ago  it  was  filled  with 
our  people,  who  were  of  a  gay  nature,  and  they  made 
it  a  mart  for  the  devil,  performing  ceremonies  in 
mockery  of  aU  that  was  good.     One  morning  every 
creature  in  the  place  vanished !" 
"  Vanished  ?" 

"  Ay,  they  were  caught  up  as  in  a  whirlwind,  and 
borne  away  to  expiate  their  sins.  And  over  each  gate 
of  the  city  swung  a  flaming  sword,  threatening  any 
who  dare  to  enter  therein  again.  A  curse  was  laid 
upon  it,  to  remain  for  ever  uninhabited  and  silent  as 
the  tomb,  and  he  who  dares  to  enter  therein  dies !" 

Vampa  stared  at  Giuseppo,  who   spoke  with  an 
intensity  that  showed  his  full  belief  in  the  story. 
"  You  doubt  me?"  he  said. 
"  How  can  I  beheve  ?"  asked  Vampa. 
"  Prove  and  believe,"  said  Giuseppo.     "  To-morrow 
we  shall  stay  here,  and  for  more  days  also,  perhaps, 
111  striking  straight  across  the  island  due  south  from 
here,  we  shall  find  on  the  summit  of  this  cliff  there  is 
but  a  belt  of  wood.    You  will  soon  be  through  it,  and 
then  in  the  distance  you  will  see  the  accursed  city. 
Go  down  and  visio  it  if  you  will,  but  ere  you  enter  its 
gates  bid  adieu  to  all  you  love  o^  earth." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Vampa ;  "  for  of  a  surety  it  is  a 
strange  story,  and  I  do  not  believe  it." 

Now  Jim  had  already  visited  the  city  without 
coming  to  an  untimely  end.  So  far,  the  story  told  by 
Giuseppo  was  not  terrifying  to  him,  but  the  rest  of 
the  striking  narrative  might  be  true. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  deserted  cities  are  to 
be  found  whose  origin  and  strange  fate  are  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

That  legends  should  spring  up  and  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  be  fully  believed  in, 
is  natural.  And  the  legend  of  the  city,  as  told  by 
the  Fermentera  people,  was  one  of  these. 

Jim  could  not  dwell  upon  the  matter,  for  he  had 
present  and  more  pressing  affairs  to  attend  to.  Anon 
there  was  a  movement  towards  the  sea  by  the 
smugglers. 

The  lucky  drawers  of  the  white  stones  went  on 
board  the  sailing  craft,  and,  with  their  small  landing 
boat  trailing  behind,  sailed  away  before  the  increasing 
afternoon  breeze. 

The  small  boat  of  the  launch  was  still  on  shore,  the 
sole  means  of  communicating  with  the  land.  There 
was  nothing  more  of  importance  to  note,  and  revolving 
a  schome  of  rescue  in  his  mind,  Jim  sped  back  to  his 
friends. 


He  found  them  on  the  alert,  watching  the  retreat- 
ing smuggler-boat  with  wondering  interest.  On  seeing 
Jim  they  tossed  up  their  caps  with  joy.  for  they  had 
got  it  into  their  heads  that  its  departure  boded  no 
good  to  him. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  he  said,  assuming  his  captain-of- 
the-mail-boat  tone,  "if  we  are  cool  and  steady  all  will 
yet  be  well.  Squat  ye  on  the  ground  and  let  me  tell 
you  a  story.  But  first  of  all,  Romeo,  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink.     I  am  famishing." 

"  Things  must  be  looking  rosy,"  whispered  Terry  to 
Ganthony,  "  or  Jim  would  not  be  in  such  high  spirits. 
See  him  pitching  into  his  grub.  There's  an  appetite 
for  you.  Nobody  in  a  state  of  misery  could  peg  away 
in  that  style." 

Jim,  being  hopeful  as  well  as  hungry,  did  full  jus- 
tice to  the  simple  viands  Romeo  was  able  to  set  before 
him.  Charley,  the  bear,  watched  the  partaker  with  a 
curiously  analytical  air,  as  if  he  were  beginning  to  see 
more  in  Jim  than  he  originally  believed  in.  Finally 
he  went  over  to  Jim's  side  and  placed  his  huge  head 
upon  his  knees. 

"  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?"  said  Jim,  cheerily. 
Charley  snuffled  a  bit,  and  Jim  patted  his  head. 
Then  the  bear  settled  down  by  his  side,  and  thence- 
forth Romeo,  though  much  loved  by  Charley,  was 
number  two  in  the  book. 

Jim  told  his  story,  and  it  was  listened  to  with  the 
close  attention  it  was  entitled  to.  Afterwards  he  laid 
his  plans  before  his  chums. 

"  One  of  us,"  he  said,  "  must,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark, 
manage  to  get  possession  of  the  small  boat  belonging 
to  the  launch,  the  *  Darb,'  and  go  on  board.  His  first 
duty  will  be  to  release  Changeling,  who  in  ten 
minutes  will  have  the  oil-engine  going.  Then  he 
must  get  up  steam  and  head  for  home.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  launch  should  arrive  before  Giuseppo  or  his 
crew  can  get  there.  The  chief  smuggler,  as  soon  as 
he  finds  the  launch  is  gone,  will  strike  across  the 
island  to  join  his  friend,  whom  he  still  believes  to  be 
there.  Disappointed,  he  may  be  disposed  to  do  some 
mischief  out  of  sheer  spite." 

"  How  long  will  it  take  the  launch  to  get  home  ?'' 
asked  Morse,  thoughtfully. 

"  More  than  a  day  and  night,  I  fear,"  answered 
Jim,  "as  neither  Changeling  nor  myself  know  the 
coast'  thoroughly,  and  we  shall  have  to  give  it  a  widish 
berth." 

"  Well,  that  doesn't  matter  as  far  as  you  are  coli« 
cerned,  Jim." 

"  I  am  going  with  the  launch." 
"  Oh !" 

"  You,"  continued  Jim,  "  will  take  command  of  the 
rest  here,  .ind  do  your  best  to  worry  Giuseppo.  You 
can  retreat  to  Voga,  and  lay  up  there  until  we  come 
to  rescue  you." 
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*'  A  nice  look-out,"  said  Morse,  grimly. 

"  Don't  forget,"  urged  Jim,  earnestly,  "  that  if  the 
launch  and  its  occupants  are  to  be  rescued,  it  must 
be  done  as  I  suggest.  Gitiseppo  will  certainly  strike 
for  the  school,  or  the  spot  where  he  appointed  to  meet 
Reonardi.  Unless  he  is  checked,  he  will  get  there  in 
time  to  surprise  the  schooUiouse.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  to  what  lengths  he  will  not  go.  Morse,  I  rely 
upon  you  to  do  as  I  wish.  At  the  utmost  you  will 
not  have  more  than  a  week  in  the  old  city." 

"  A  city  accursed." 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  superstitious  ?" 

Morse  laughed  lightly,  and,  turning  to  Terry  and 
the  others,  asked  them  what  they  would  do. 

"  We  think  Jim  has  made  the  only  possible  arrange- 
ment," they  said. 

"  And  are  you  willing  to  accept  me  as  temporary 
leader  in  his  place  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Terry ;  "  next  to  Jim,  you  are  the 
boss  of  the  school." 

"  All  right,"  said  Morse,  reflectively,  "  I  am  satis- 
fied. Jim,  you  may- make  your  mind  easy.  Giuseppo 
and  his  men  will  probably  be  detained  here  until  you 
have  returned  in  the  launch  to  the  old  drum.  Further- 
more, we  wUl  see  you  off  to-night,  and  if  there  should 
be  any  attempt  to  detain  you,  somebody  wiU  suffer." 

There  was  not  much  time  to  spare.  The  evening 
was  drawing  nigh,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough 
the  attempt  to  board  the  launch  ought  to  be  made. 

As  there  was  no  indication  of  any  of  the  smugglers 
straying  from  their  camping  ground  in  the  direction 
©f  the  wreck,  they  decided  to  descend  to  it  wliile 
there  was  sufficient  daylight  to  guide  them.  Romeo 
and  Charley  were  for  the  time  to  be  left  behind. 

But  the  bear  was  disposed  to  resent  this  arrange- 
ment, and  when  the  boys  were  ready  to  start,  it 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  go  with  them. 

It  was  not  until  Jim,  imperatively  pointing  to  the 
tent  and  bidding  it  lie  down  there,  that  it  would  leave 
them.  Then,  with  a  whine,  it  went  in  and  lay  down 
with  the  most  disconsolate  expression  of  countenance 
ever  seen  on  the  face  of  a  beast. 

Descending  the  cliff  without  anything  to  disturb 
them  the  boys  hid  behind  the  wreck  until  the  night  had 
come,  and  then  went  on  in  the  direction  of  the  sandy 
nook. 

They  were  guided  to  it  by  the  faint  glare  of  a  fire 
above  the  Jutting  cliff,  which  the  smugglers  had 
lighted. 

It  shone  up  above  the  jutting  promontory  of  cliff 
with  a  dull  light  that  was  as  the  glow  of  a  very  dis- 
tant conflagration.  It  limned  out  the  solid  rock  in 
huge  silhouetted  form,  making  it  a  big  blank  under  the 
red  and  yellow  of  the  blaze  below,  and  out  of  sight. 
It  was  as  the  faint  reflection  of  a  hidden  inferno. 

As  with  Jim,  so  with  all.    They  could,  unobserved, 


by  peering  round  the  rock,  see  what  was  going  on 
inside  the  sandy  nook. 

The  smugglers  had  lighted  a  fire  and  were  gathered 
round  it,  some  drinking,  others  indulging  in  the  un- 
djang  passion  of  the  Spaniard  for  gambUng,  some 
doing  both.  The  fire  lighted  up  the  whole  crescent 
of  rock  encloeing  the  sandy  floor,  and  its  glare  was  on 
the  summit  of  every  rippling  wave  within  a  mile  of 
the  shore. 

The  boat  that  belonged  to  the  "  Dart"  lay  oa  the 
beach,  Atriththe  water  just  lapping  the  stern.  The  two 
oars  were  visible,  their  blades  sticking  up  over  the 
sides  as  they  had  been  carelessly  left  by  those  who 
last  came  ashore.  T«  get  to  the  boat  there  was  the 
risk  of  being  seen  by  some  of  the  men  round  the  fire. 

But  those  nearest  had  their  backs  to  the  sea,  and 
the  men  facing  it  had  the  glare  of  the  fire  in  their 
eyes.  This  much  was  in  favour  of  anyone  making  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  little  boat.  It  occurred  to  Jim 
that  it  was  so. 

"  I  will  get  to  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  cover  the 
ground  between  the  men  and  the  boat,  and  let  fly  if 
there  is  a  rush  fwr  me.  I  may  not  be  detected,  but 
the  possibility  is,  one  or  more  may  see  me." 

They  underetaod  him.  The  first  need  of  the  situa- 
tion was  that  he  should  get  to  the  boat,  and  the 
second  one  that  he  should  be  able  to  launch  it  and 
pull  to  the  "  Dart."  The  moment  he  was  afloat  all 
the  odds  would  be  ia  favour  of  the  rescue  of  the 
prisoners. 

By  the  gleam  of  the  fire  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
smugglers  were  armed.  They  had  knives  and  revol- 
vers in  their  sashes,  but  no  rifles  or  guns  of  any 
description  were  visible. 

Four  rifles,  even  though  they  were  old  muzzle- 
loaders,  counted  as  something  of  importance  against 
them  in  a  fight.  They  killed  at  a  longer  range  than 
revolvers  wiU. 

"Ready!"  whispered  Jim.  "I'm  going  to  make  a 
dash  for  it." 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

THB   WORK   OF   THE   NIGHT. 

•IM  tightened  his  belt  and 
looked  to  the  cocking  of  his 
rifle.  He  meant  to  use  his 
weapon  with  eflect  in  case 
the  emergency  should  arise. 
Nor,  it  may  be  said,  were 
his  companions  less  reso- 
lute. Averse  as  they  were, 
by  reason  of  their  years,  to 
the  shedding  of  blood  and 
taking  life,  they  saw  that  any  hesitation  on  their 
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part,  in  a  supreme  moment,  might  be  fatal  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  those  confined  on  board  the  launch, 
qut  to  themselves  also. 

In  addition,  they  were  not  imbued  with  any  strong 
conviction  that  the  killing  of  one  or  more  of  the 
group  of  rascals  would  be  a  very  serious  crime 
which  would  embitter  their  after  life, 

Jim  started,  with  some  sixty  yards  to  run  ere  he 
reached  the  boat.  He  ran  with  a  light  step  that 
would  not  have  attracted  attention,  but  one  of  the 
Spaniards,  leaning  over  to  expostulate  with  a  brother 
gambler,  was  attracted  by  the  gleam  of  the  fire  shining 
on  the  barrel  of  his  rifle. 

From  the  rifle  to  Jim  himself  was  an  easy  transition 
of  sight,  and,  with  a  yell  of  alarm,  the  smuggler  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

"  Strangers  !"  he  cried. 

In  a  moment  they  were  all  up,  and,  springing  round, 
beheld  Jim  making  aU  speed  for  the  boat.  He  was 
then  within  ten  or  a  dozen  yards  of  it. 

Drawing  their  weapons,  they  made  for  him  as  one 
man,  to  capture  or  kill  him. 

Jim  did  not  halt  to  fire,  but  on  reaching  the  boat, 
he  gave  it  a  violent  push  off',  and  as  it  glided  into  the 
sea  he  leapt  into  it. 

Smart  as  the  action  was,  he  would  probably  have 
been  captured  but  for  the  coolness  of  his  friends. 

"  Cover  them,"  whispered  Morse.     "  Fire  !" 

He  set  the  example  by  levelling  his  rifle  and  pulHng 
the  trigger.  The  three  others  did  the  same,  and  three 
out  of  the  four  shots  told,  bringing  the  same  number 
of  smugglers  to  the  ground. 

The  rest  pulled  up  short  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
which  gave  Jim  time  fo  get  the  oars  into  the  rowlocks, 
and,  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes,  to  propel  the  boat 
into  deep  water. 

That  done,  he  added  to  the  confusion  of  the  smug- 
glers by  firing  his  own  weapon,  with  so  good  an  eff'ect 
that  another  of  the  enemy  fell. 

Meanwhile,  Morse  and  his  assistants  had  reloaded, 
and,  without  delay,  fired  again.  This  time,  owing  to 
the  wildness  of  aim  on  the  part  of  Felton  and  Terry, 
only  two  more  came  to  grief. 

But  it  sufficed.  The  Spaniards  were  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  completely  demoralised.  In  a  wild,  pur- 
poseless way  they  drew  their  revolvers,  and  fired 
them  right  and  left  at  random.  Jim  pulled  away  out 
of  reach,  and  his  friends,  having  done  all  they  deemed 
necessary,  beat  a  retreat. 

"  They  are  not  likely  to  follow  us,"  said  Morse ;  "  I 
never  saw  a  lot  of  fellows  so  scared  in  my  life.  But 
it's  all  up  with  our  big  find,  the  *  Caligula.'  To-mor- 
row they  will,  in  seeking  us,  spot  her,  and  the  rich 
haul  that  should  have  been  ours  wiU  be  theirs." 

"What  are  they  to  do  with  it?"  asked  Terry. 
*'  They  are  boxed  up  on  the  island." 


"  So  are  we  for  the  time,"  grimly  replied  Morse. 
"  We  are  in  the  position  of  those  who  are  shut  in  a 
place  with  a  number  of  wild  beasts." 

"  Some  are  out  of  it,"  said  Ganthony. 

"I  hope  so.  Now,  boys,  back  to  Borneo,  and  after 
a  few  hours'  rest  we  wiU  away  to  the  accursed  city. 
On  my  word,  I  should  like  to  know  the  truth  about 
its  desolation.  Something  extraordinary  must  have 
occurred  to  depopulate  it." 

"  You  may  never  know,"  said  Felton. 

"  I'U  get  at  it  from  somewhere,"  said  Morse. 

They  were  not  pursued.  The  dismayed  smuggler?, 
with  a  third  of  their  number  hors  de  combat^  with  no 
real  idea  of  the  strength  or  individuality  of  their 
enemies,  were  thoroughly  cowed,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  they  did  was  to  scatter  the  fire,  so  as  to  fiud  a 
remnant  of  safety  in  darkness. 

Of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen,  two  were  killed 
outright  and  three  wounded,  more  or  less  seriously. 
The  latter  cried  aloud  for  their  comrades  to  help 
them,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  appeal.  Each 
man  of  the  remnant  of  the  crew  thought  of  himself 
alone. 

They  sought  safety  during  the  night  by  hiding  in 
such  crevices  as  they  could  find  in  the  clifls,  and  there 
we  will  leave  them,  and  follow  Jim  in  the  boat. 

Owing  to  the  scattering  of  the  fire  by  the  smugglers, 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  there  being  no  light  on 
board  the  "  Dart,"  he  was  in  some  diflSculty  in  findhig 
her. 

The  dark  colour  of  her  hull  was  also  against  him, 
but  after  pulling  round  for  a  while,  he,  to  his  joy,  saw 
her  looming  faintly  against  the  slightly  phosphores- 
cent waves. 

He  drew  up  to  the  stem,  secured  the  painter  of  the 
boat,  and  climbed  on  board  without  making  any  noise 
that  could  have  been  heard  a  dozen  yards  away. 

He  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  Changeling  first, 
so  as  to  get  the  "Dart"  under  way  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  but  he  could  not  resist  just  listening 
at  the  door  of  the  chief  cabin,  from  whence  came 
sounds  of  lamentation. 

To  his  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  his  disgust,  l}e 
discovered  that  it  was  Mr.  Farrell  who  was  bewiiiling 
his  hard  fate,  while  Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline  endcax- 
oured  to  comfort  him. 

"  Only  think  of  such  a  fate  befalUng  me,"  he  was 
saying,  as  Jim,  having  softly  crept  to  the  bottom  <.■£ 
the  stairs,  placed  his  ear  against  the  keyhole  of  tho 
door  ;  "  the  villains  undoubtedly  mean  to  murder  me." 

"  My  dear,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  they  wou]<l 
never  dare  to." 

"  As  they  did  not  do  it  at  first,"  EveUne  was  heaid 
to  say,  "  they  may  not  intend  going  to  such  an  ex- 
treme." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  in  that  way," 
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whined  the  schoolmaster.      "You  will  come  to  no 
harm." 

"  To  no  harm  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  FarreU. 

"No,   for  you  will    probably,    after    my    demise, 

espouse  some  Spanish  grandee,  and  Evehne,  too.  You 

will  soon  forget  all  about  me  and  my  miserable  fate.'' 

The  tone  of  voice  with  which  he  concluded  showed 

that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  crying. 

*'  If  a  Spanish  grandee,  or  a  Spanish  dandee,"  said 
Mrs.  FarreU,  emphatically,  "  dared  to  ask  me  to  marry 
him,  I  would  scratch  his  eyes  out !" 

"Not  you,"  said  the  schoolmaster;  "you  would 
think  it  an  honour." 

"  Papa  is  upset,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  he  won't  talk  like 
that  when  our  friends  come  to  our  assistance." 

'*  We  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world,"'  asserted  Mr. 
FarreU. 

Jim  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  stealing  softly 
upstairs,  made  his  way  to  the  narrow  companion  that 
led  to  the  engine-room.  He  stopped  at  the  entrance 
to  listen  to  some  growling  that  was  going  on  below. 

"  Only  let  me  get  the  grab  on  any  Spaniard  in  the 
future,  I'll  scalp  him  and  roast  him  afterwards.  Not 
that  it  matters  to  me,  a  horphan  ;  but  when  I  thinks 
of  others,  my  blood  biles.  And  to  tie  me  up  to  my  own 
engine,  too !  Adding  insult  to  injury.  Blow  'em  ! 
ligger  the  whole  crew  !" 

It  was,  of  course.  Changeling  who  was  thus  easing 
off  the  steam  in  his  wrath.  Jim  slipped  down  the 
short  iron  ladder  that  led  to  the  engine-room,  and, 
assuming  a  gruff  voice,  said  : 

"  You  are-,making  a  nice  sort  of  row  there  !  What 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?" 

'•'I  have  got  to  do  something,  or  go  off  my  head," 
replied  ChangeUng.  "  Not  a  bit  o'  wittles  have  I  had 
this  day,  nor  a  drop  o'  drink.  Do  you  call  yourselves 
men,  you  warmints  ?'"' 

"  Bewai'e  lest  you  suffer  for  your  insolence,"  re- 
turned Jim. 

"  I  don't  care  for  no  suffering,"  said  Changeling, 
bitterly.  "Wliy  don't  you  set  the  hengine  going 
and  make  sausage-meat  of  me  ?" 

"Because,"  answered  Jim,  in  his  natural  voice,  "I 
wouldn't  harm  a  friend  for  the  world — at  least,  not  to 
the  extent  of  cutting  him  into  mincemeat." 

"  Who's  that  ?"  asked  Changeling,  with  a  gasp. 

"  Why,  Jim  Gordon,  of  course,"  replied  Jim,  as  he 
lighted  a  match.  "  Now,  don't  get  excited.  Where's 
the  lamp  ?  I  see  it.    There  we  are,  fairly  lit  up." 

He  turned  to  look  at  Changeling,  and  for  a  moment 
felt  inchned  to  smile.  The  Spaniards  had  laid  him 
along  the  top  of  the  engine,  and  securely  lashed  him 
to  the  driving-rods.  Had  the  engine  been  set  going 
he  would  have  been  wrenched  this  way  and  that,  and 
speedUy  killed  in  a  most  horrible  manner. 

It  was  reflection  on  this  possibility  that  repressed 


Jim's  smile.     He  cut  the  bonds  of  the  half-bewUdered 
Changeling,  and  assisted  him  down. 

He  sank  into  a  sitting  position  on  the  low  stool  he 
ordinarily  occupied  when  merely  keeping  an  eye  ou 
his  engine  at  work,  and  rubbing  his  aching  limbs, 
stared  at  Jim  as  if  he  doubted  the  evidence  of  his 
senses. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  understand  how  I  got  here  r" 
said  Jim. 

"1  don't"  answered  Changeling,  "but  if  ever  you 
were  welcome  to  a  man  as  thinks  a  lot  of  you,  you 
are  at  this  'ere  moment." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  how  I  got  here  just  now,"  said 
Jim ;  "  I  haven't  time  to  go  into  it.  You  shall  know 
everything  by-and-by." 

Jim  struck  another  match  and  appHed  it  to  the 
oil-lamp  that  worked  the  engine. 

"  For  a  moment  or  two,"  he  said,  "  I  must  leavo 
you  to  look  after  the  engine.  Get  the  steam  up  as 
soon  as  you  can.  When  I  have  found  something  to 
eat  and  drink  I  will  bring  it  along.  I  can  get  the 
anchor  up  without  assistance.  We  must  put  to  sea  at 
once." 

"But,  Mister  Gordon " 

"  No  time  to  talk  to  you  now.  Changeling.  Just 
keep  your  head  cool  and  do  as  I  teU  you.  There  ate 
others  on  board  who  want  looking  to." 

"All  I  want,"  murmured  Changeling,  "is  a  drop  o" 
summat  to  moisten  my  hps,  and  I'd  be  glad  for  that 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  it." 

"  I'll  see  to  you  in  a  minute  or  two,"  said  Jim. 
As  the  lamp  of  the  engine  lighted  up  the  room, 
Jim,  taking  with  him  the  hand-lamp,  ascended  the 
ladder,  and  returned  to  the  region  of  the  cabin. 

Casting  a  glance  round  him,  he  saw  the  key  of  the 
door  hanging  on  a  nail  hard  by. 

He  judged  it  was  the  key,  anyway,  and  on  trying  it 
he  discovered  he  was  correct  in  his  surmise. 

Unlocking  the  door,  he  entered,  holding  the  light 
over  his  head. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said ; "  I  am  a  friend,  come 
to  help  you." 

"  Jim  !"  cried  Eveline,  and  on,  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  But 
recovering  herself  immediately,  she  drew  back,  blush- 
ing deeply.  Luckily  the  glare  of  the  lamp  had  half- 
blinded  her  parents,  they  having  previously  been  in 
the  dark,  and  the  impulsive  act  was  not  observed. 

"  Gordon,"  said  Mrs.  FarreU,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  how  is  it  you  come  to  help  us  ?  We  have 
been  treated  most  offensively  by  a  gang  of  ruffians." 

Mr.  FarreU,  having  by  this  time  pulled  himself 
together,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  somehow 
he  had  been  rescued  from  his  foes,  and  was  perfectly 
safe  from  further  insult  and  injury,  proceeded  to  show 
the  material  he  was  made  of. 
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"  There  is  no  need  to  be  agitated,  my  dear,"'  he 
said  ;  "  our  temporary  inconvenience  is  over,  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  Gordon  for — bringing  us  a 
light." 

'■'  Oh,  papa  !"  exclaimed  Eveline. 

Even  Mrs.  Farrell,  who  as  a  rule  adopted  her  hus- 
band's views  on  every  subject,  was  shocked. 

"Napoleon,"  she  said,  " I  am  surprised.  We  have 
been  threatened  by  men  of  the  most  ruffianly  aspect 
that  they  would  murder  us,  and  Gordon  has  come  to 
help  us.  He  must  be  very  brave  to  venture  into  the 
vicinity  of  such  villains." 

"  He  is  probably  backed  up  by  the  whole  school," 
said  Mr.  Farrell,  stiffly. 

"  I  am  here  alone,"  said  Jim,  quietly ;  "  but  I  have 
no  intention  of  taxing  you  for  any  amount  of  grati- 
tude for  what  I  have  done.  It  is  nothing.  Only  let 
me  warn  you,  sir,  to  keep  very  quiet,  as  we  are  not  yet 
out  of  danger.  As  soon  as  the  '  Dart '  can  be  got  on 
her  way  I  will  ask  you  to  come  on  deck  and  take  the 
helm,  whUe  I  see  what  food  is  available.  I  fear  you 
have  been  deprived  of  it  for  some  hours." 

"The  scoundrels  have  given  us  nothing,"  said  Mrs. 
Farrell. 

There  was  an  additional  lamp  in  the  cabin,  which 
Jim  lighted,  and  taking  up  the  one  he  brought  with 
him,  he  said : 

"  Please  to  remain  here  until  I  call  for  you.  You 
hear  that  ?  It  is  your  enemies  shouting  on  the  beach. 
They  are  armed,  and  at  present  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
venture  on  deck." 

"  I  shall  remain  here,"  answered  Mr.  Farrell,  tremu- 
lously, "  to  protect  my  wife  and  child." 

Jim,  with  a  curled  lip,  turned  upon  his  lieel  and  left 
the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE     RU^-     FOE,     HOME. 

ETTING  up  steam  on  a  small 
launch,  especially  where  oil- 
engines are  used,  is  not  a 
very  long  matter.  Before 
Jim  had  worked  the  small 
capstan  in  raising  the 
anchor,  and  got  that  useful 
article  on  board,  the  steam- 
pipe  was  snorting  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  start.  Jim  went  over  to  the  entrance  of 
the  engine-room  and  asked  Changeling  how  he  was 
getting  on. 

"  Fairly.well,"  was  the  reply,  "  only  as  dry  as  a  lime- 
kiln." 

"  I'll  moisten  you  ere  long,"  said  Jim. 

On  the  shore  the  smugglers  were  shouting  and  curs- 


ing over  the  success  that  had  attended  Jim's  rush  for 
the  boat,  and  with  it  reached  the  launch. 

They  realised  each  moment  more  and  more  how 
serious  a  matter  it  was  for  them.  They  fired  their 
revolvers  in  the  direction  of  the  launch,  and,  although 
more  than  one  bullet  struck  the  water  near  it,  the 
result  was  nil,  as  owing  to  the  distance  the  power  of 
the  missiles  was  spent. 

From  the  engine-room  Jim  again  went  to  the  cabin 
and  desired  Mr.  Farrell  to  come  on  deck.  That 
dignified  gentleman  asked  Jim  if  he  had  forgotten 
their  relative  positions. 

" No,  sir,"  answered  Jim,  "but  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that,  unless  you  do  as  I  wish,  ere  long  all  on 
board  the  '  Dart'  will  be  in  a  painful  position  together. 
I  merely  wish  you,  sir,  to  steer  the  launch  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  I  get  some  refreshment  for 
those  who  need  it." 

"Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  said  Eveline,  quickly,  "  mamma 
and  I  can  see  to  it.  We  know  exactly  what  there  is 
on  board." 

"  Changeling  at  the  engine  needs  something,"  said 
Jim,  in  an  undertone.  "  He  has  been  cruelly  lashed 
to  it  for  many  hours." 

"I  will  attend,  to  him,". said  Eveline. 

So  Jim  went  on  deck  to  look  to  the  helm,  and  Mr. 
Farrell  sat  in  sulky  dignity  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin. 

Eveline  and  Mrs.  Farrell  bustled  about,  and  from 
the  store-room  speedily  obtained  the  means  of  satis- 
fying both  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  launch  got  under  way,  and  she  had  barely 
headed  for  sea  when  ChangeUng  was  astounded  by 
the  arrival  of  Eveline  in  the  engine-room  with  a  huge 
mug  of  v.'ater  and  some  bread-and-butter. 

"It  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  the  present,"  she 
said. 

"  Heaven  bless  yer,  miss,"  said  Changeling  ;  "  it's  a 
feed  fit  for  a  king.  Anyway,  you  makes  it  so.  I  ain't 
seen  this  old  engine-hole  so  bright  since  I  fust  put 
my  head  in  it." 

Eveline  laughed  at  this  indirect  compliment,  which 
was  worthy  of  a  courtier  of  the  old  school. 

Having  assured  herself  that  he  had  all  he  required 
for  the  time,  she  returned  to  the  deck  and  joined  Jim 
at  the  helm,  standing  by  his  side  for  a  time  in 
silence. 

The  "  Dart"  was  now  well  on  her  way,  speeding 
out  from  the  shore  so  as  to  get  ample  sea-room  ere 
she  headed  for  the  lagoon. 

Jim  had  but  an  indefinite  idea  of  navigating  the 
launch,  but  he  knew  that,  so  long  as  he  did  not  abso- 
lutely lose  sight  of  the  coast,  he  must  eventually 
arrive  at  the  familiar  spot. 

"Jim,"  said  Eveline,  suddenly  "you  know  I  love 
my  father,  with  all  his  weaknesses?" 

"  Assuredly,  and  quite  right,"  answered  Jim 
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*'  Then  you  won't  expect  me  to  be  severe  on  him  on 
anybody's  account  ?" 

'•  If  you  were  you  would  not  be  Eveline." 

''  Very  well,  then.  We  won't  say  anything  more 
ablaut  it.  I  am  net  certain  how  you  came  here  to 
help  us — indeed,  I  haven't  the  least  notion — but  I  am 
sure  you  have  done  a  brave  thing,  and  mamma  and 
myself  will  ever  be  grateful  to  you." 

"  That  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough  for  me," 
said  Jim. 

"  I  must  go  now  and  see  to  papa's  wants.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  get  for  you,  Jim  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  not  at  present,  anyway." 

So  Eveline  left  him,  and  Jim  for  the  next  hour  was 
alone,  save  for  the  occasional  popping  up  of  Change- 
ling's head  out  of  the  engine-room  to  ask  him  cheerily 
how  he  was  getting  along. 

And  the  answer  was  always  of  a  cheerful  descrip- 
tion. 

The  wind-up  of  these  short  confabs  was  always  a 
remark  from  Changeling  to  the  eflfect  "  that  he  was 
letting  her  rip,"  meaning  thereby  that  he  was  making 
the  engines  work  for  all  they  were  worth. 

The  night  as  it  advanced  became  very  clear,  more 
so  than  it  usually  was  even  in  that  favoured  part  of 
the  world.  Jim  was  enabled  to  make  sure  of  his 
course  by  the  dark  outline  of  the  island  and  the 
level  line  of  the  horizon  in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  hours  Jim  kept  his  post  until  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  fatigue.  But  there  was  little  prospect 
of  relief.  By-aiitl-by,  however,  Changeling  came  on 
deck  and  said,  quietly : 

'•'  Now,  Mr.  Gordon,  you  just  have  a  doss,  if  only 
for  half  an  hour.  Ever  so  little  sleep  is  better  than 
none." 

"  "What  about  the  engine  ?"  asked  Jim. 

''  She  is  set  to  go  alone  for  the  next  hour  or  more," 
answered  Changeling.  "I  ain't  been  on  the  deck 
lately, have  I?" 

"  JS^ot  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour." 

"  I  was  having  my  doss  then.  Now,  just  you  curl 
up  anywhere,  and  the  launch  will  get  along  without 
you  for  a  bit." 

Feeling  that  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  do, 
Jim  lay  down  in  the  stern,  drew  a  tarpaulin  over  his 
legs,  and  was  asleep  in  a  moment. 

From  that  moment  he  knew  nothing  more  until  he 
was  awakened  by  a  sound  of  wrangling.  Opening  his 
eyes,  he  saw  it  was  the  schoolmaster  endeavouring  to 
tiike  the  wheel  from  Changeling,  who  refused  to  give 
it  r.p. 

"  You  may  be  my  master,"  he  was  saying,  "  but  you 
ruii  us  into  one  mess,  and  I'll  be  bothered  if  you  are 
g'.>i;ig  to  get  us  into  another." 

-Jim  sprang  up,  smd  Mr.  Farrell,  who,  apparently, 
V-  A  5  not  aware  of  his  vicinity,  drew  back  stiffly. 


"  What  is  the  matter,  ChangeUng  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Mr,  Farrell  wants  to  head  the  boat  for  Gibraltar," 
replied  Changeling. 

"  I  desire  to  go  where  I  please  with  my  own  launch,'^ 
said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Jim,  earnestly,  "  but  it  is 
imperative  that  we  go  on  home." 

"  WiU  you  tell  me  why  ?"  demanded  the  school- 
master. 

"  We  have  left  a  number  of  men  on  the  island  who- 
intend  to  go  there." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?" 

"They  are  a  rough  lot,  as  you  ought  to  know,  sir, 
and  should  they  get  there  before  us  they  will 
assuredly  do  some  mischief." 

"The  same  old  story  of  unreasonable  fear,"  said 
Mr.  Farrell.  "  I  do  not  see  why  my  pleasure-trip 
should  be  cut  short  by  you." 

"  Do  not  forget,"  said  Jim,  significantly,  "  that  it 
has  been  dangerously  shortened  already." 

The  face  of  the  schoolmaster  flushed  as  Jim  took 
the  helm  and  calmly  resumed  steering,  motioning  at 
the  same  time  for  Changeling  to  go  -  down  to  the 
engine-room. 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and 
indeed  he  had  slept  much  longer  than  he  intended,^ 
thanks  to  Changeling's  extension  of  the  time,  for  the 
first  flush  of  coming  day  was  in  the  east. 

"  Do  you  defy  me  ?"  haughtily  demanded  Mr. 
Farrell. 

Jim  was  about  to  say  that  he  would  resist  the 
taking  of  the  launch  to  Gibraltar,  but  was  spared  the 
necessity  by  the  appearance  of  Eveline  from  below. 

She  took  her  father  by  the  arm,  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear,  and  gently  pushed  him  towards  the 
companion. 

After  a  very  feeble  resistance  to  her  will,  he  dis- 
appeared below,  leaving  EveUne  on  deck. 

"  I  wish  he  would  not  be  so  tiresome,"  she  said  • 
"^but  you  must  not  let  him  have  his  own  way." 

"I  do  not  intend  to,"  serenely  answered  Jim. 
*•  Others  have  to  be  considered  besides  himself." 

Eveline  sat  down  on  a  deck-chair  near  Jim,  with 
her  arm  resting  on  the  side  of  the  launch. 

"  It  was  because  he  was  so  persistent,"  she  said, 
"  that  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  dreadful  men. 
When  their  boat  appeared  in  sight,  coming  towards  us, 
both  mamma  and  myself  said  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  right  away  from  them.  But  they  signalled  to 
us,  and  papa  ordered  Changeling  to  stop  the  engine. 
He  was  below,  and  couldn't  see  why  it  was  to  be  done, 
but  of  course  he  obeyed.  The  monsters  steered  right  up 
to  us,  laid  hold  of  the  launch  with  long  boat-hooks, 
and  jumped  on  board.  Some  went  down  to  the 
engine-room,  and  I  heard  Changeling  fighting  with 
them    and    using  rather  dreadful  language.      Papa 
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didn't  fight.  He  simply  walked  downstairs  when  he 
was  told  to,  and,  although  I  felt  as  if  I  e©ald  scratch 
the  villains,  I  thought  it  better  to  go  with  him. 
Mamma  fainted  and  they  brought  hor  down,  bundling 
her  into  the  cabin  as  if  she  kad  been  a  bale  of  wool. 
Then  they  locked  the  door,  and  there  we  were  until 
you  came  and  rescued  us." 

"  I  cannot  think  they  meant  to  entirely  starve  you," 
said  Jim ;  "  but  they  are  a  cruel  lot  of  villains.  I 
know  from  what  I  have  overheard  that  tiey  intend 
making  across  the  island  for  the  school." 

"I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you,  Jim,"  said 
Eveline  ;  "  but  you  won't  talk  about  it,  will  youf 

"  Not  if  you  wish  me  to  be  silent." 

"  I  do  wish  it.  I  only  tell  you  s©  that  you  may  not 
hesitate  to  do  what  is  right  if  papa  sho^d  be  trouble- 
some again.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  to  Gibraltar, 
tf:ke  ship  for  home,  and  leave  the  school  to  look  after 
itself." 

An  exclamation  of  disgust  rose  to  Jim's  lips,  bnt 
he  checked  it. 

"  What  induced  him  to  think  of  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  he  was  groaning  half  the  night  through  about 
the  bother  of  the  school,  and  how  he  wished  he  had 
never  thought  of  opening  it,  and  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  if  he  could  turn  his  back  upon  it  for  ever.'' 

"But  does  he  not  reflect  on  the  consequences  of 
his  deserting  it  now,  and  leaving  all  those  youngsters 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  these  half-bred  Spanish 
ruffians  ?" 

"  Both  mamma  and  myself  said  it  was  not  right 
even  to  think  of  it." 

"  I  knew  that  would  be  your  view.  I  cannot  help 
wishing,  Eveline,  that  you  were  in  England." 

"I  feel  quite  safe  when  you  are  near  me,"  said 
Eveline,  naively. 

Jim  flushed  a  little  as  he  answered  : 

"  You  will  come  to  no  harm  if  I  can  stand  between 
it  and  you." 

"  It  is  time  you  had  some  eofifee,"  said  Eveline, 
rising,  "  and  Changeling,  too.     I  am  stewardess,  Jim." 

"  The  best  we  could  have.  You  are  sure  you  do 
not  mind  the  risk  of  going  back  to  the  school  for  a 
httle  time  ?" 

"  As  things  are,  Jim,  voTiat  could  I  do  ?  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  talk  nonsense,  but  to  be  your  brave  self 
always.  See  the  sun  rising  there  ?  Isn't  it  beautiful  ? 
Why,  there  is  that  dreadful  boat  again !" 

She  pointed  ahead,  where,  abont  a  mile  away,  the 
smugglers'  boat  was  slowly  moving  before  a  dying 
breeze. 

"  In  half  an  hour,"  said  Jim,  grimly,  "  she  will  be 
becalmed,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  her  behind 
us.  Go  down  below,  Evy.  It  will  fog  them  consider- 
ably to  see  us  go  by.  And  in  that  fog  I  shall  leave 
them." 


In  less  than  an  hour  the  launch,  at  a  fmlong  dis- 
tance, passed  the  smugglers'  boat,  and  those  on  board 
signalled  to  know  what  its  coming  meaiit ;  but  Jim, 
taking  no  heed  of  the  signals,  left  the  ruffians  behind 
him  in  a  mist. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE     EBTREAT     OF     MOP^SE. 

JUSEPPO  was  not  devoid  of 
courage.  Though  startled 
by  the  events  ©f  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  consider- 
ably weakened  by  the  death 
of  two  of  his  men  and  the 
practical  incapacitation  of 
four  more,  there  was  still 
something  of  the  tiger  at 
bay  left  in  him. 

After  a  night  of  watching,  with  fitful  intervals  of 
sleep,  he  arose  just  before  daylight  from  his  sandy 
couch  and  scaled  an  accessible  portion  of  the  clift', 
with  the  object  of  getting  some  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  who  had  thwarted  his  plans. 

He  knew  by  the  loss  of  the  boat  on  the  previous 
night  that  the  launch  would  also  of  necessity  be  a 
further  deprivation,  and  having  despatched  his  oAvn 
craft,  he  was  in  the  fix  of  a  man  who  had  burnt  his 
boats,  or  had  them  burnt  for  him,  and  would  have  to 
fight  his  way  through  the  island  to  the  friends  whom 
he  fondly  hoped  were  on  the  other  side. 

Before  the  sun  was  fairly  up  he  was  back  among 
his  men,  who  were  gloomily  beginning  to  bestir 
themselves  for  the  day. 

Of  the  wounded,  one  was  helpless,  having  been  shot 
in  the  knee.  The  others,  having  received  their  injuries 
in  the  arms  and  shoulders,  could  get  about  and  do 
something  for  themselves.  The  dead  lay  side  by  side 
under  the  cliff  with  none  so  true  to  them  to  do  them 
reverence. 

Giuseppo  came  back  in  a  towering  rage. 
The  sense  of  humiliation  was  so  strong  on  the  man 
that,  as  he  leapt  to  the  sandy  ground  and  faced  his 
wondering    companions,  he  was  at  first   unable    to 


"  Comrades,"  he  at  length  gasped  out,  "I  have  been 
aloft" — he  threw  his  hand  upward,  to  indicate  that  he 
meant  on  the  summit  of  the  chff — "  and  I  have  seen 
the  enemy — all  of  them,  I  think — who  routed  us  last 
night." 

"  He  is  camped  above  us,"  remarked  one  of  tho 
men,  casting  his  eyes  upward,  apprehensively. 

"Yes,  he  is  camped  there,"  answered  Giuseppo, 
bitterly.  ",Four  boys!  By  the  saints  !  it  fills  the  air 
with  red  when  I  think  of  it.     Come,  now  !     We  have 
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four  men  besides  myself,  sound,  wind  and  limb,  and  we 
have  some  with  beggarly  wounds  that  ought  not  to 
debar  them  from  fighting  boys.  Boys  !  Think  of  it, 
and  from  the  school — out  at  play,  perhaps,  and  yet, 
thanks  to  them,  two  of  our  friends  lie  there — dead  ' 
And  see  Capio,  wounded  so  that  he  will  limp  for  ever 
while  he  lives.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  us  curse  the 
hour  we  were  born  ?  Follow  me  to  the  spot  where  I 
saw  the  cubs  at  play.'' 

They  were  guided  by  him  up  the  cliff,  each  man, 
including  the  wounded  who  were  able  to  walk,  carry- 
ing his  arms.  Judging  by  what  Giuseppe  had  told 
them,  they  believed  that  they  had  only  to  go  to  the 
spot  where  four  boys  were  to  be  found,  fall  upon  them, 
and  avenge  their  comrades. 

But  on  arriving  at  the  spot  where  Giuseppo  had 
seen  the  boys  in  consultation,  it  was  discovered  they 
had  already  departed. 

*•  See  here,"  said  the  wrathful  Giuseppo,  '•  they  had 
a  tent  here.  Mark  the  holes  where  the  pegs  were — 
and  they  have  taken  it  with  them.  Boys  carrying  a 
tent  must  travel  slowly.  Let  us  hasten  in  pursuit. 
Before  noon  they  will  need  others  to  carry  them." 

From,  these  words  may  be  gathered  the  fact  that 
Giuseppo  had  seen  neither  Romeo  nor  the  bear, 
Charley.  When  creeping  up  he  saw  the  boys  together. 
The  negro  and  the  sagacious  brute  were  in  the  wood, 
the  former  gathering  sticks  for  a  fire,  and  the  latter 
keeping  him  company. 

But  the  fire  was  never  lighted.  Giuseppo,  on  his 
way  back,  was  espied  by  Morse,  who  promptly  gave 
orders  for  the  tent  to  be  struck  and  a  retreat  begun. 

With  an  hour's  start  he  was  already  well  on  his  way 
through  the  wood,  making  tracks  for  the  dead  city. 

Giuseppo  followed  without  food  or  any  provision 
ior  the  comfort  of  his  men,  fondly  hoping  to  speedily 
overtake  the  four  tent-laden  boys,  and  satisfy  his 
thirst  for  vengeance  by  slaying  them. 

It  was  the  sense  of  his  having  been  made  ridiculous 
that  especially  embittered  him.  The  loss  of  men, 
fighting  with  men,  would  have  been  of  little  account, 
but  to  have  been  slain  by  boys  was  inexpressibly 
mortifying. 

We  can  all  of  us  sooner  forgive  anything  serious 
than  the  misery  of  being  made  ridiculous. 

The  trail  of  the  boys  was  easily  followed,  not  only 
on  account  of  that  which  they  made  on  the  back 
journey,  but  because  they  kept  to  that  they  made  on 
their  way  thither. 

Giuseppo,  in  hot  haste,  led  the  way.  Indeed,  ere 
he  had  gone  far  he  outstripped  his  men,  and  for  a 
time  they  lost  sight  of  him.  But  suddenly  he  was 
seen  flying  towards  them  with  his  very  hair  bristling 
with  fear. 

"  Comrades,"  he  gasped,  "  the  secret  of  the  death 
of  Ethardo  is  made  clear  to  me." 


Ethardo,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  man  whom  Charley 
had  squeezed  to  death.  The  men,  huddling  together, 
stared  at  their  leader  in  affright.  Never  before  had 
they  seen  him  really  overcome  with  terror. 

"  Ethardo,"  he  groaned^,  with  a  backward  look, 
"  was  killed  by  a  monster  bear.  One  who  stands  high 
in  the  back  even  as  the  elephant  does." 

The  little  exaggeration  he  was  guilty  of  was  pardon- 
able, for  the  fact  was  that  he  came  suddenly  upon 
Charley  sitting  upright  on  his  haunches  and  bent  on 
barring  the  way. 

If  Giuseppo  had  not  promptly  turned  ai.d  fled,  he 
would  probably  have  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  that 
of  Ethardo. 

"  But  whoever  heard  of  bears  in  Fermentera  ?" 
asked  one  of  the' men. 

"  Is  it  not  enough,  fool !"  cried  Giuseppo,  angrily, 
"  that  such  bears  are  here  ?  I  have  seen  one,  and 
where  there  is  one  is  there  not  two  ?" 

Men  generally  keep  quiet  when  asked  sarcastic 
question  by  their  superiors,  and  the  smugglers  simply 
shifted  their  feet  about  and  said  nothing. 

"See  to  your  arms,"  said  Giuseppo,  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  and  follow  me.  No  man  alone  is  a  match  for  a  bear, 
but  in  numbers  there  is  a  prospect  of  victory." 

He  had  recovered  himself  in  a  measure,  now  that  he 
was  no  longer  alone,  and,  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand, 
he  led  them  on  the  route  he  had  previously  taken. 

On  and  on  they  walked  without  meeting  with  the 
bear  or  seeing  anything  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
a  beast  of  that  description.  The  men  eyed  each  other 
askance,  and  seemed  to  think  that  their  leader  was 
the  victim  of  an  hallucination. 

Nor  was  there  anything  seen  to  disturb  them  until, 
pretty  well  pumped  out,  they  came  to  where  the 
trees  thinned  and  they  saw  a  party  of  boys,  with 
Romeo,  tent-laden,  hurrying  on  before  them. 

A  shout  of  triumph  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  men, 
and  they  would  have  rushed  forward  but  for  Giuseppo, 
Avho  called  upon  them  to  stop. 

"  Do  you  not  see  where  you  are  ?"  he  cried. 

They  looked  at  him  Avonderingly,  and  as  he  pointed 
down  the  slope  the  boys  were  swiftly  traversing,  un- 
heeding or  unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of  a  foe,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  and  rising  up  to  the  left  they  saw  the 
City  of  the  Dead. 

Some  there  knew  of  it  by  the  legend,  to  others  it 
was  as  yet  a  complete  mystery. 

"  Who  passes  into  the  gates  of  yonder  city,"  said 
Giuseppo,  "  is  doomed  to  die  accursed." 

Then  he  went  a  little  forward,  and  squatting  on  his 
haunches,  watched  in  grim  silence  the  march  of  the 
boys, 

"  We  may  bid  farewell  to  them,"  he  said,  gleefully. 
"  Our  wounded  comrades  and  murdered  friends  are 
avenged." 
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"  The  bear  !"  shrieked  a  voice  behind  him  from  one 
of  the  men  of  the  group. 

They  faced  about,  and  beheld  Charley  approaching 
at  a  lumbering  trot,  with  his  big  tongue  lolling  out  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  men  with  an  expression  the 
very  reverse  of  friendly. 

They  broke  away  to  the  right  and  left,  each  man 
for  himself.  One  essayed  to  climb  a  tree,  but  slip- 
ping, fell  upon  his  back,  where  he  lay,  yelling  in  alarm. 

Another  plunged  his  head  into  the  thick  of  a 
cluster  of  bushes  and  prayed  to  the  saints  to  protect 
him. 

The  saints  either  did  not  hear  or  refused  to  heed 
him,  for  Charley,  happening  to  pass  close  by  the 
would-be  hidden  man,  gave  him  a  smack  with  his 
huge  paw  that  extracted  from  him  a  shriek  of  fear- 
ful intensity. 

Others  bolted  into^the  wood  and  were  seen  no  more 
for  hours. 

But  Charley  was  not  on  murder  bent.  He  had  been 
lingering  in  the  wood  in  search  of  food,  and  was  in  a 
hurry  to  rejoin  his  friends.  So  he  pursued  his  way 
and  went  lumbering  down  the  slope. 

Giuseppo,  who  had  managed  to  keep  fairly  cool, 
watched  Charley's  progress  with  interest,  for  he 
thought,  and  fondly  hoped,  that  the  beast  was  bent 
on  attacking  the  boys.  But  when  he  saw  him  over- 
take the  group  and  caper  about  like  a  pleased  dog,  he 
grasped  the  real  position. 

"  A  tame  bear,"  he  muttered,  and  then  cursed  his 
own  cowardice. 

He  now  felt  more  humiliated  than  ever,  but  drew 
some  satisfaction  from  the  belief  that  in  the  City  of 
the  Dead  the  boys  would  meet  their  fate. 

He  saw  them  pass  through  the  gates  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  and  momentarily  expected  to  see  the 
curse  work  upon  them. 

But  although  he  lost  sight  of  the  boys  a  few 
moments  he  presently  saw  them  again  chmbing  up  a 
flight  of  steps  that  led  to  a  higher  thoroughfare. 

So  far  from  suffering  from  any  curse,  they  appeared 
to  be  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  squatting  down  on  the 
summit  of  the  steps,  they  proceeded  to  par-take  of 
breakfast,  served  out  to  them  by  Romeo. 

"  The  legend  is  a  he,"  muttered  Giuseppo.  "  Fool 
that  I  have  beon  to  be  scared  by  a  tame  bear,  and  to 
be  held  back  by  a  belief  in  an  idle  tale  !  But  I  have 
them  now.  Let  them  but  linger  till  the  night  comes, 
and  then  my  time  of  revenge  will  have  come." 

Turning  to  one  of  his  men,  he  bade  him  go  with  a 
comrade  to  gather  such  fruit  and  herbs  as  they  could 
find,  with  which  they  could  make  a  shift  for  food. 

"  Why  not  return  to  the  sea  ?"  they  asked  discon- 
tentedly. 

"Our  way  lies  across  the  island,"  he  answered, 
^'  but  we  rest  here  until  to-morrow." 


The  men  obeyed  him  unwillingly  enough,  but  they 
knew  his  disposition  to  resent  anything  approaching 
insubordination,  and  refrained  from  openly  rebelling 
against  his  authority. 

Giuseppo  conceived  a  plan  of  watching  through  the 
day,  and  when  the  night  came  down,  if  the  boys  were 
still  there,  stealing  into  the  city  and  avenging  the 
death  of  his  men  and  his  own  discomfiture. 

The  old  superstitious  dread  of  the  city  was  gone. 
He  saw  at  last  it  was  but  a  legendary  fraud.  The 
boys  who  had  played  such  havoc  with  his  plans  should 
die. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

MORSE   ON   THE   DEFENSIVE. 

'HEN  Giuseppo  conceived  in 
his  mind  that  he  and  his 
men  had  followed  the  boys 
without  their  suspecting  it, 
he  originated  a  very  errone- 
ous idea.  Morse  and  his 
friends  were  fully  aware  of 
having  an  enemy  on  their 
track. 

They  expected  it  to  be  so 
from  the  outset,  as  the  reader  is  aware.  Jim,  ere  he 
went  for  the  launch,  was  certain  it  would  be  so. 
Therefore,  Avhen  Morse  led  his  party  through  the 
wood  he  was  on  the  alert  for  signs  of  the  Spainards 
being  in  pursuit. 

It  was  Charley,  the  bear,  that  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive idea  all  through  of  something  being  wrong, 
and  by  that  same  instinct  became  aware  of  the  ap- 
proaching foe.  By  choice  the  intelligent  brute 
lingered  in  the  rear,  and  at  intervals  turned  to  scan 
the  backward  route  with  critical  eye,  and  ears  bent  at 
a  listening  angle. 

At  length  it  took  to  lingering  behind  for  a  time 
and  then  trotting  back  to  the  boys,  and  it  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  it  staggered  Giuseppo  by  awaiting 
his  coming,  seated  on  its  haunches,  and  its  huge  paws 
raised  in  the  air. 

No  doubt  in  that  attitude  it  was  a  most  formidable- 
looking  beast,  and  coming  as  a  surprise  to  the  smug- 
gler, his  fear  was  very  natural. 

It  was  a  yell  he  uttered  that,  reaching  the  ears  of 
Morse,  told  him  that  the  enemy  in  veritjf  had  followed 
them. 

Fi'om  that  moment  Morse  was  on  the  alert,  without 
betraying  the  fact. 

"  Go  on  ahead  as  quickly  as  you  can,"'  he  said  to 
his  friends,  "  and  don't  look  back.  I  can  see  what  is 
going  on  behind  me  without  turning  my  head." 

"  Have  you  eyes  all  over  your  cranium  ?"  asked 
Terry. 
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Morse  Lrougiit  out  of  liis  pocket  a  small  ease  about 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece.  Opening  it,  he  showed  it 
contained  a  small  niirror. 

"  It  is  made  of  polished  steel,"  he  explained,  "  con- 
cave and  highly  polished.  You  may  not  think  it, 
but  there  is  no  looking-glass  that  will  show  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  size  so  clear  as  this  will  do.     See  here." 

He  held  it  up  in  front  of  them,  and  they  saw  in  it 
a  minute  but  most  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  behind 
them.  All  the  details  were  there,  limned  with  an 
accuracy  that  was  perfectly  marvellous. 

"  As  we  walk  along,"  said  Morse,  "  I  eaa  spot  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  rear.  We  need  Bot  apprehend 
being  taken  by  surprise." 

It  was  some  hours,  as  we  know,  ere  Giuseppe  was 
on  their  track,  accompanied  by  his  men ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  smuggler  saw  Morse,  Morse  saw  him.  While 
Giuseppe,  in  happy  ignorance  of  being  observed,  stood 
on  the  verge  of  the  wood,  Morse  had  his  eye  upon  a 
miniature  picture  of  hira,  and  by  his  actions  could 
almost  interpret  his  words. 

Partaking  of  that  meal  by  the  flight  of  steps  was  a 
deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  Morse  to  further  guU  the 
smuggler,  and  as  the  day  advanced  the  tent  was 
pitched  on  this  spot,  and  everything  done  to  lead  Giu- 
seppe to  believe  that  there  they  would  spend  the  night. 

But  Morse  had  no  intention  of  remaining  there. 
Nor  did  he  intend  to  remain  in  the  city,  although  he 
was  anxious  to  explore  it.  That  was  a  pleasure  he 
looked  forward  to  in  days  to  come,  when  Reonardo 
ceased  from  troubling  and  Giuseppo  was  at  rest. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  already 
the  orb  of  day  was  sinking  behind  the  wood.  Romeo, 
acting  under  instructions,  was  boiling  some  coffee,  the 
boys  sat  at  the  mouth  of  the  tent,  and  Charley  lay 
upon  his  side  in  the  attitude  of  a  tired  dog  enjoying 
the  vicinity  of  the  fire. 

"  Now  all  listen  to  me/'  said  Morse.  "  Romeo,  can 
you  hear  ?" 

"  Puffeckly,"  replied  Romeo.  **  Your  voiee  am  as 
clear  as  Chris'mus." 

"  Crystal,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?"  murmured  Morse. 

"  We  all  hear,"  said  Terry.  "  And  just  spot  Charley's 
left  ear  cocked  up  to  catch  every  word." 

"  I  believe  the  beggar  understands,"  said  Ganthony. 

*'  Now  to  business,"  resumed  Morse.  "  The  original 
idea  suggested  by  Jim  was,  if  we  were  pursued,  to 
take  refuge  here  and  defend  ourselves  until  Jim  has 
time  to  get  back  to  the  school  and  bring  a  party  along 
to  our  assistance.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  notion  was 
a  good  one,  but  there  are  certain  points  from  which 
it  must  be  viewed ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  do." 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  turn  for  mathe- 
mntics  !''  said  Terry.  "  Everything  is  reduced  to  a 
currect  line  of  working  by  calculation." 


"  Keep  your  compHments,"  returned  Morse,  "  until 
I  have  conveyed  you  safely  home.  It  is  my  intention 
to  do  so  without  the  loss  of  any  one  of  us,  and 
without  a  scratch.  This  we  could  not  hope  to  do  if 
we  have  to  encounter  a  party  of  men  that  are  really 
very  formidable  when  arrayed  against  us." 

"  Dere's  Charley,  Massa  Morse,"  interposed  Romeo. 

"  Well,  yes,  we  have  Charley ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  beUeve  that  he  would  be  a  match  for  six  or 
seven  men  armed  with  revolvers  and  knives.  It  would 
be  poor  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  we  had  killed 
them  all,  if  in  the  struggle  one  here  lost  his  life." 

"  Would  you  be  dainty  about  killing  any  of  the 
crew  ?"  asked  Felton. 

"Something  must  be  done  in  self-defence,"  said 
Morse,  "  and  whatever  it  is  will  be  of  a  nature  not  to 
disturb  my  conscience.  We  are  not  the  aggressors,, 
and  the  men  we  are  deaUng  with  are  pracuically  out- 
laws. To  be  tender  in  my  treatment  of  them  would 
be  weakness." 

"  Dat  sure,"  murmured  Romeo.  "  An'  you  'bout  de 
strongest  boy  in  de  head  I  know  ob." 

Romeo  meant  it  as  a  compliment,  and  Morse  said 
he  was  much  obliged  to  him.  Terry  s  remark  that 
the  strongest  head  was  presumably  the  thickest  was 
accepted  as  a  jest. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  dark,"  Morse  continued,  "we 
retreat  by  yonder  gate,  the  third  one  from  that  by 
which  we  entered  this  most  dolorous  city.  The  tent 
and  all  the  cooking-utensils  must  be  left  behind  to 
call  for  another  day." 

"  Dey  not  much  trouble  to  carry,"'  Romeo  said. 

"  We  must  leave  them,  as  we  must  move  imme-^ 
diately  after  night  has  come  upon  us.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  your  way.  Having  arrived  at 
the  gate  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  you  will  there 
wait  for  me." 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  behind  ?"  exclaimed  Gan- 
thony. 

'^  Just  long  enough  to  receive  our  friends,  who,  I 
perceive,  are  already  preparing  to  descend  upon  us 
Two  of  the  men  have  left  the  wood  " — Morse  sat  with 
his  back  to  it,  consulting  his  "magic  mirror" — "and  are 
creeping  down  from  rock  to  rock.  They  will  all  be  on 
the  move  soon,  and,  naturally,  they  will  make  for  the 
gate  by  which  we  entered.  It  is  there  I  intend  to 
receive  them." 

"  But  why  run  the  risk  ?"  asked  Terry — "  the  risk 
of  falling  into  their  clutches  ?  New  that  you  have 
decided  to  leave  the  baggage  behind,  we  can  easily 
give  them  the  slip." 

"  We  cannot  get  far  away,"  said  Morse,  "  unless  they 
receive  a  decided  check.  We  cannot  traverse  the 
wood  freely  after  dark,  but  must  go  along  cautiously  -y. 
and  I  doubt  if  we  shall  get  very  far  ere  we  are  obliged 
to  halt  till  dawn.     I  am  going  to  make  sure  our  foes. 
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do  not  follow  us.  There  are  two  more  men  creeping 
out  now,  and  one  of  tliera  is  the  fellow  who  leads 
them — Giuseppo,  Jim  said  they  called  him." 

He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  mirror,  with 
the  look  on  his  face  that  was  always  there  when  he 
was  engaged  in  mental  calculations.  They  kept  silent 
until  he  spoke  again. 

"  In  ten  minutes,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "it  will  be  dark. 
In  half  an  hour  I  must  be  ready  to  receive  my  guests." 

The  small  fire  which  Romeo  had  lighted  was  now 
only  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  The  negro  was 
desired  to  quietly  scatter  them.  He  did  it  with  his 
bare  feet;  and  then,  as  the  shades  of  night  swept 
rapidly  across  the  landscape,  Morse  bade  them  pre- 
pare to  moTe. 

'■  They  cannot  see  so  far  in  the  gloom,"  he  said. 
"  Get  along,  walk  quietly,  and  do  not  so  much  as  utter 
a  single  word." 

They  were  little  more  than  moving  shadows  as  they 
crept  along  the  street  to  a  flight  of  steps  further  on, 
by  which  they  could  descend  in  the  direction  of  the 
gate  chosen  for  exit.  Morse  remained  squatting  on 
his  haunches,  thoughtfully  working  out  a  problem,  or 
something  akin  to  one,  in  his  mind. 

"  Twenty  grains,"  he  muttered,  "  will  lift  a  ton. 
Weight  of  gates  and  buttresses  seven  tons,  or  there- 
abouts." 

From  his  inner  coat-pocket  he  brought  out  a  small 
wooden  box,  about  three  inches  by  two,  and  raised 
the  lid  carefully.  Inside  were  a  number  of  small 
packages  about  the  size  of  teething-powders. 

^•'If  I  had  told  the  boys  what  I  have  been  carrying 
with  me,"  he  said,  grimly,  "  I  am  afraid  they  would 
have  been  very  uncomfortable." 

He  rose  up  and  slipped  down  the  steps  without  a 
sound.  At  the  bottom  he  stopped  to  pick  out  one  of 
the  packages  from  the  bos,  and  restored  the  latter  to 
his  pocket. 

Stealthily  as  an  Indian  in  a  hostile  country,  he  pur- 
sued his  way  to  the  gates. 

It  vriU  be  remembered  that  the  two  bronze  gates 
opened  with  an  ease  that  ratlier  astonished  the  boys 
when  first  they  saw  them  move.  This  was,  as  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  a 
metal  ball  under  each  lower  hinge,  containing  oil. 

This  metal  ball  revolved  on  a  plate  of  bronze,  and 
anything  placed  close  to  it  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
ject to  friction. 

Morse  first  of  all  closed  the  gates,  and  then  with 
great  care  placed  the  powder  close  under  the  metal 
ball.  He  gently  pushed  it  well  in  with  the  thin  blade 
of  a  small  pocket-knife. 

His  preparations  were,  so  far,  complete. 

But  he  had  as  yet  to  see  how  the  thing  would  act, 
and  to  what  extent  it  would  work  towards  the  end  he 
aimed  at. 


Here  was  his  latest  invention — a  small  portion  of  a 
compound  which  he  beheved  was  far  and  away  the 
most  violent  explosive  known  to  man. 

Withdrawing  aside,  to  the  distance  of  fifty  yards- 
in  the  direction  of  the  gates  where  he  was  to  rejoin 
his  friends,  he  lay  down  at  full  length  upon  the 
gToimd,  and  waited  the  result. 

It  was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  when  a  figure 
loomed  up  dimly  in  the  gloom,  and  he  recognised  it 
as  the  foremost  of  his  Spanish  foes. 

The  man  stood  stiU  by  the  gates,  and  was  in  a  little 
while  joined  by  another,  and  then  another,  and  so 
on,  until  Giuseppo  himself  appeared. 

It  was  plain  that  they  had  not  anticipated  the 
gates  being  closed,  but  it  was  equally  evident  that 
none  saw  anything  pointing  towards  danger.  The 
only  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  subordinates  was- 
whether  they  had  arrived  at  the  right  spot  or  not. 

Giuseppo,  whose  actions  Morse  was  able  to  distin- 
guish pretty  clearly,  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 

Though  no  word  was  spoken,  he  made  his  belief 
clear  by  his  movements,  and  he  finally  directed  one  of 
his  followers  to  push  open  the  gates,  and  to  do  it 
heedfuUy. 

The  man  put  his  shoulder  to  the  nearest  gate,. 
and  it  tm-ned  slowly  for  an  inch  or  two.  Finding  it 
made  no  noise,  he  gave  it  a  sharp  thrust,  and  then  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  earth  at  his  feet  had  been  rent 
in  twain. 

Morse,  from  his  post,  watching  with  all  the  coolness 
of  an  old  philosopher,  beheld  the  gates  tossed  into 
the  air,  and  a  huge  ^mass  of  masonry  on  either  side 
came  toppling  down. 

To  him  it  seemed  as  if  Giuseppo  and  his  men  had 
been  suddenly  buried  alive. 

It  was  what  he  had  intended  to  do,  but  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  experiment  sent  a  shudder  through 
him. 

He  waited  just  long  enough  to  hear  any  cry  or 
groan  that  might  have  followed  the  explosion,  but 
after  the  rattle  of  falling  masonry  all  was  still. 

"  It  is  entirely  successful,"  he  murmured,  as  he  got 
upon  his  feet,  and,  half  stunned  with  the  emotions 
within  him,  staggered  in  the  direction  of  the  ap- 
pointed spot  to  rejoin  his  friends. 

He  rejoiced  as  an  inventor,  but  was  deeply  moved 
as  a  youth  who  had  personally  tested  the  power  of  a 
terrible  discovery. 

Then  came  the  thought,  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances : 

"  I — I.  Robert  Morse,  as  yet  but  a  schoolboy,  have 
the  power  to  wreck  towns,  cities,  nations^  at  my  finger's 
ends." 

Then  he  stopped,  and  put  his  hands  before  his 
face. 

"  May  I  never  use  it  save  in  good  cause  !" 
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He  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  so  deep  were  the 
feeUngs  that  possessed  him,  and  it  was  fully  ten 
minutes  later  when  he  joined  his  friends,  who  were 
anxiously  awaiting  him. 

"  We  were  getting  afraid,"  said  Ganthony,  "  that 
something  had  happened  to  you.  What  have  you 
been  doing  ?" 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  now,"  answered  Morse ;  "  let 
us  get  away  from  here.  Take  your  time.  No  enemy 
can  disturb  or  trouble  us  in  any  way." 

He  turned  from  them,  leading  the  way,  and  they 
followed  him  wonderingly. 

Though  startled  by  the  explosion,  they  did  not 
know  its  full  import,  nor  did  they  guess  that  the  bold 
boy  carried  on  his  person  the  material  for  a  dozen 
similar  wreckings,  each  to  be  as  violent  and  as  effec- 
tual as  that  he  had  just  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MK.   FARRELL   MAKES   SOMETHING   OP   HIMSELF, 

insist — I  request — I — I  order 
"jon  to  put  this  boat  about, 
and  head  for  Gibraltar  !" 

Mr.  Farrell  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  "Dart,"  his 
face  livid  with  passion.  Jim, 
at  the  hekn,  looked  him 
coolly  through  and  through. 
"  Mr.  Farrell,"  he  said,  '-in 
a  few  minutes  we  shall 
be  within  ttie  shelter  of  the  lagoon.  We  may  be 
wanted  there." 

They  were  alone  on  the  deck,  master  and  pupil. 
Eveline  and  her  mother  were  below,  and  Changeling 
was  in  the  engine-room.  The  schoolmaster  made  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Jim,  who  warned  him  to 
stand  back  with  a  motion  of  his  hand. 

"  If  you  attempt  to  take  the  wheel  from  me,"  he 
said,  "  I  must  summon  Changeling  to  the  deck." 

"  And  what  will  he  dare  to  do  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Farrell. 

''As  a  last  resource  he  may  probably  pitch  you 
overboard," 

"Have  a  care,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  threaten- 
ingly ;  "  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  Am  I 
to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  one  of  my  ser- 
vants ?" 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  said  Jim— he  was  himself  pale  with 
excitement — "  if  your  wishes  are  carried  out,  many 
people,  those  you  have  deliberately  taken  under  your 
care,  will,  I  verily  beheve,  be  sacrificed.  At  the  risk 
of  incurring  your  displeasure  and  enmity,  I  do  not 
intend  to  permit  it,  if  I  can  help  it.     Why  are  you  so 


desirous  that  the  'Dart'  should  go  at  once  to 
Gibraltar  ?" 

"  I  consider  it  essential  to  the  safety  of  my  wife 
and  daughter,"  was  the  angry  reply. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  you  and  I  a,re  landed  Changeling 
can  take  them  on  to  Gibraltar,  I5ut  there  is  danger 
in  the  air  for  those  in  the  school,  who  cannot  have 
the  least  inkling  of  it.  Anon  that  smuggler-boat 
vrill  be  here  with  half  a  score  well-armed,  determined 
ruffians." 

"Gordon,"  said  Mr.  Farrel],  Laskily,  changing  his 
tone  to  one  of  supplication,  "  1  am  not  fit  to  cope 
with  danger  on  shore.  Recent  events  have  entirely 
unnerved  me.  I  dread  going  back,  for  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  there  I  shall  find  my  doom." 

"Well,  put  me  ashore  alone,"  said  Jim,  "and  go 
your  own  way,  sir.  If  you  are  afraid  to  face  the  foos 
that  have  risen  against  you,  leave  as  to  defend  our- 
selves while  you  go  to  Gibraltar  and  arrange  the 
means  for  removing  the  boys — many  of  whom  are 
much  too  young  to  run  any  risk  in  fighting  with  men 
— to  their  homes." 

"  If  I  once  set  foot  on  shore,"  said  Mr,  Farrell, 
passing  his  sleeve  acros,s  his  forehead,  "  how  can  I  go 
away?" 

"  That  is  for  you  to  consider,  sir,"  answered  Jim, 
coldly.  "  Don't  come  any  nea,rer,  or  I  must  call 
Changeling," 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  next  moment  he  sprang  upon  Jim  with  the  fi'enzy 
of  a  madman. 

The  boy  was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and 
driven  back  from  the  wheel.  The  |pair  fell  to  the 
dsck,  locked  in  close  embrace. 

"  You  rebellious  cub !"  hissed  the  schoolmaster. 
"  Will  you  lie  stiU  until  I  give  you  leave  to  rise  ?" 

"  No  !'"  answered  Jim,  betweeij  his  teeth ;  "  if  you 
want  me  to  lie  still  you  mast  throttle  me  !" 

"  And  I'll  do  it !"  said  the  half-maddened  man,  as 
he  threw  his  whole  weight  upon  him. 

"  Hallo !  what's  the  shindy  ?"  cried  the  voice  of 
Changeling,  as  the  owner  of  it  appeared  on  deck. 

As  no  answer  was  given  him,  and  Mr,  Farrell 
seemed  bent  on  choking  the  hf  e  out  of  Jim,  Change- 
ling felt  that  he  could  not  waste  any  more  time  by 
making  inquiries.  So  he  ran  up,  and,  dragging  the 
schoolmaster  off  the  boy,  threw  him  aside  as  if  he  had 
been  a  sack  of  shavings. 

''What's  the  matter?"  he  cried,  "Gone  right  orf 
your  head,  Mr.  Farrell  ?" 

The  sounds  of  a  struggle  and  raised  voices  brought 
Eveline  and  Mrs.  Farrell  to  the  deck.  As  they  came 
hurrying  up  the  companion,  Jim  resumed  his  place  at 
the  wheel. 

His  dress  was  rumpled,  and  his  cap  had  been 
knocked  off,  but  otherwise  he  was  as  cool  as  ever. 
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"  Nap,  dear,"  cried  Mrs,  Farrell,  "  who  has  been 
making  all  this  rioting  ? ' 

"  We  are  within  sight  of  the  lagoon,"  said  Jim, 
"  and  Mr.  FarrelL  wishes;  me  to  tm-n  back  for  Gib- 
raltar." 

"  I  seek  the  safety  of  my  wife  and  child,"  said  Mr. 
FarreU,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  scowling  at  Changeling, 
who  regarded  him  with  supreme  contempt  and  anger. 

"My  dear  Nap;"  urged  Mrs.  Farrell,  "where  can 
we  be  so  safe  as  at  home  ?" 

"  There  is  no  safety  for  us  there,"  was  the  wild 
reply,  "  and  he'' — pointing  at  Jim — "knows  it.  He 
is  in  league  with  our  enemies,  and  intends  to  betray 
us  into  their  hands." 

"  That,  in  the  face  of  my  having  recently  rescued 
you  from  them,"  rejoined  Jim,  "  is  a  cool  assertion, 
to  say  the  least.'' 

"  Father,"  said  Eveline,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
withal  speaking  firmly,  "  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  speak  in  that  way  of  one  who  has  done  so  much 
for  us." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster,  '^you  against 
me,  too  ?  How  true  it  is  that  a  man's  foes  are  of  his 
own  household !  Do  as  you  will.  Connive  against 
me.     I  wash  my  hands  of  all  of  you." 

"Nap  !"  cried  Mrs.  Farrell. 

"  And  you,  too  i"  he  almost  yelled.  "  My  life  is 
worth  little  with  such  people  as  you  about  me.  Stay 
on  deck.     Don't  follow  me  below !" 

There  was  something  almost  childish  in  the  way  he 
flounced  from  the  deck  and  vanished  from  sight. 

Eveline  sat  down,  very  pale  and  quiet.  Mrs. 
Farrell  wrung  her  hands  and  moaned. 

"  It  is  such  a  pity  to  escite  him,"  she  said,  "  for  it 
makes  him  bad  for  days.'" 

"  Don't  you  give  way,  nnim,"  said  Changeling,  con- 
solingly, "he'll  get  over  it.  Mr.  Farrell  is  one  of 
them  people  as  howls  out  all  his  wenom.  There  ain't 
much  haction  in  him." 

"  Changeling,"  said  Jim,  gently,  "  go  to  your  engine. 
I  shall  want  you  to  slow  down  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Changeling,  "  you  are  right. 
I'd  better  not  have  put  my  spoke  in,  not  being  gifted 
with  the  art  of  "Uing  anything  properly,  'cept  a 
hengine.     I  takes  the  hint  kindly." 

Rob  vanished  below,  and  Jim,  with  closed  lips,  con- 
tinued steering  towards  the  lagoon,  now  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  launch.  Mrs.  Farrell  wi-ung  her  hands 
and  moaned.     Evehne  was  silent. 

Thus  they  remained  until  the  little  steamer  had 
entered  the  lagoon,  and  Jim  had  signalled  for 
Changeling  to  go  at  half -speed.  Their  coming  had 
been  perceived  from  the  shore,  and  quite  a  host  of 
men  and  boys  were  running  down  to  welcome,  as  they 
supposed,  the  schoolmaster  from  his  trip. 

But  the  amazement  of  all  when  they  saw  Jim  on 


board  was  very  great,  and  Mr.  Groby,  who  was  with 
the  foremost,  frowned  and  flushed. 

The  anchor  was  dropped,  and  Mr.  FarreU  returned 
to  the  deck  looking  very  stiff  about  the  back. 

"  You  are  aU  at  liberty  to  go  ashore,"  he  said ; 
'•'personally,  I  shall  remain  on  board  for  the  present." 

"My  dear    Nap "  began  Mrs.  Farrell,  but  he 

checked  her  vsdth  an  angry  motion  of  the  hand. 

"  1  decline  to  explain  my  reasons,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
will  please  to  go  ashore." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Jim  pulled 
the  little  boat  round,  and  Changeling  having  come  on 
deck,  he  was  requested  by  the  schoolmaster  to  leave 
with  the  rest. 

"  You  will  please  send  Chorker  to  me,"  he  said. 

Now  it  had  been  openly  said  that  Jim  had  gone  to 
the  wood ;  certainly  he  did  not  leave  until  long  after 
!  the  launch  had  put  to  sea.  How  he  got  on  board 
j  was  a  tremendous  problem  to  the  boys,  but  they 
merely  raised  their  caps  to  the  ladies,  who,  with  Jim, 
I  went  on  to  the  house. 
I       Mr.  Groby  after  some  hesitation  follovred  them. 

At  the  door  Jim  stopped  with  the  ladies,  who  ex- 
I  pressed  their  regret  that  Mr.  Farrell   should    have 
been  so  disagreeable  to  one  who  had  saved  his  life. 

"  I  beg,"  said  Jim,  "  that  you  do  not  mention  it. 
Mr.  Faixell  will  get  over  his  tem.porary  anger.  He 
has  been  upset — unnerved,  I  may  say — by  his  recent 
adventures." 

"It  is  like  you  to  speak  in  that  way,"  replied 
Eveline,  gratefully. 

Mr.  Groby  came  up  quickly,  and  raised  his  hat. 

"  I  trust  you  have  had  a  pleasant  voyage,"  he  said, 
"  though  shorter  than  Mr.  Farrell  originally  intended." 

"We  have  had  a  dreadful  time,"  answered  Mrs. 
Farrell,  "  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Gordon  we  should 
now  all  be  dead.  He  bravely  came  to  our  rescue 
under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances." 

She  shook  hands  with  him  again,  Eveline  bestowing 
a  kindly  smile  upon  him,  and  they  disappeared. 

Mr.  Groby  looked  moodily  at  Jim,  who  surveyed 
him  wonderingly,  not  understanding  the  troubled 
look  of  the  under-master. 

"  Has  anything  happened  since  I  went  away,  sir  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  You  had  no  business  to  go  away,"  replied  Mr. 
Groby,  angrily.  "  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  was  a 
planned  thing  between  you." 

"  Between  whom  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Never  mind ;  I  will  not  go  into  that.  They  picked 
you  up  from  the  shore,  I  presume.  You  shammed 
going  away  with  the  rest." 

"  No,  sir,"  quietly  returned  Jim,  "  I  went  with  them 
without  the  least  idea  of  falling  in  with  the  launch. 
We  have  had  some  wonderful  adventures,  which  I 
would  rather  not  take  up  your  time  in  telling  now." 
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"  I  do  not  desire  to  listen  to  them,"  said  Mr.  Groby, 
angrily  waving  Ms  hand.  "  You  have  been  guilty  of 
a  great  breach  of  discipline  in  going  away  without 
leave,  and  I  must  report  it  to  Mr.  Farrell  when  he 
comes  ashore." 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  object,  sir,"  said  Jim  ; 
^'in  fact,  I  thought  you  tacitly  approved  of  our 
going." 

"  Where  are  the  others  ?" 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  island,  perhaps.  I  left 
them  there." 

"To  enjoy  the  society  on  board  the  launch,  of 
course?  I  wonder  at  Mrs.  Farrell's  encouraging 
you." 

Jim  turned  away.  He  did  not  understand  the 
mood  of  the  under-master,  and  sought  more  congenial 
society  in  Hillyard,  Whiifer,  and  others,  who  were 
lingering  hard  by  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  few  words 
with  Jim  on  account  of  his  unexpected  return  with 
the  launch. 

At  the  same  moment  Chorker,  who  had  been 
routed  out  of  the  kitchen  by  Changeling,  hurried  by, 
and  taking  the  boat,  pulled  away  to  the  launch. 

Mr.  Farrell  received  him  on  deck  with  almost 
geniality,  and  they  both  disappeared  below.  Ten 
minutes  later  Chorker  was  again  in  the  boat  vrith  a 
letter,  which  he,  when  near  enough,  tossed  on  the 
Bhore. 

"  One  of  you  boys  take  that  to  Mrs.  FaiTell,"  he 
-said,  "  but  there  ain't  no  hurry  for  a  few  minutes." 

Having  seen  Lai  Brodie  pick  up  the  letter,  Chorker 
returned  to  the  launch,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards Mr.  Farrell  was  seen  at  the  helm. 

Chorker  raised  the  anchor,  dived  below,  set  the 
engine  going  again,  and  almost  as  quickly  as  the  facts 
have  been  penned,  the  "  Dart"  was  once  more  on  her 
way,  heading  for  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

A    COWABDLY    DESERTION. 

'  E  ANWHILE  Jim,  with  several 
of  his  chums,  had  walked 
away,  seeking  a  retired  place 
for  a  talk.  Jim  had  much 
to  tell  of  importance  to  all, 
but  he  did  not  wish,  for 
the  present,  to  take  the 
entire  school  into  his  con- 
fidence 

They  settled  in  a  corner  in  the  rear  of  the  school- 
house,  and,  unconscious  of  the  departure  of  the  launch, 
Jim  Gordon  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  adventures  to 
his  amazed  companions. 


In  conclusion,  he  said  : 

"  Now  I  must  first  make  Mr.  Groby  aware  of  possible 
peril  from  the  crew  of  the  boat  sent  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  to  meet  Espardo  Reonardo,  for  they  will  surely 
land,  and  finding  nobody  here,  may  be  led  tp  do  mis- 
chief, and  then  I  must  organise  a  rescue  party  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  Morse.  Possibly  he  may  not  want  us, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  make  sure.  Anyway,  I  arranged 
to  return  to  the  old  city  so  strangely  buried  in  the 
heart  of  the  island." 

"  I  have  one  thing  to  say,  Jim,  that  may  surprise 
you,"  said  Dawson.  *'  The  other  day,  in  passing 
through  the  chine  with  some  of  our  fellows,  we  dis- 
tinctly heard  voices  of  men  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  big  cave  that  was  brought  to  light  by  Morse. 
We  did  not  go  up  to  see  who  it  was,  because  we  had 
no  means  of  defending  ourselves  if  attacked,  but 
came  along  home  and  told  Mr.  Groby  of  it." 

"  And  what  did  ho  say  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  He  said  it  was  probably  Chorker  and  some  of  the 
other  men ;  but  that  could  not  be,  for  Chorker  was 
away  up  the  other  side,  in  the  vineyard  with  Rain- 
stone.  We  mentioned  this  to  Groby,  but  he  very 
curtly  told  us  not  to  bother  about  so  small  a 
matter.  There  was  nobody  on  the  island  who  would 
hurt  us."' 

"  I  can't  make  out  Groby.  He  seems  to  have  quite 
changed  to  another  man  since  I  went  away  a  few  days 
ago." 

Jim  rose  up,  and  having  asked  those  he  had  con- 
fided in  not  to  say  anything  about  his  adventures  to 
the  others,  for  awhile,  at  least,  he  went  in  search  of 
Mr.  Groby,  with  whom  he  had  resolved  to  have  a  few 
words  that  would  clear  the  air. 

On  getting  to  the  front"  he  immediately  missed  the 
launch,  and  asked  Stiff,  who  came  running  up  to  him, 
what  had  become  of  it. 

"  It  went  to  sea  half  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Stifl", 
"  and  Lai  had  a  letter  to  take  to  Mrs.  Farrell,  Shortly 
after  she  sent  for  Mr.  Groby,  and  they've  been  con- 
fabbing ever  since." 

"  Where  is  Lai  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  He  was  here  a  minute  ago,"  said  Stiff,  looking 
round.  "  Oh,  I  remember  !  He  is  in  the  post-oflBce, 
writing  a  letter.  It  has  been  open  since  you  went 
away,  and  we  use  it  for  all  sorts  of  things,  just  as  we 
use  the  class-rooms.  Mr.  Groby  said  it  was  a  better 
place,  and  handier.  There  would  not  be  so  much 
running  in  and  out  the  house." ' 

Jim  hastened  to  the  post-office.  The  door  was 
open,  and  Lai  Brodie  sprawling  on  the  counter,  with 
paper,  pen,  and  ink. 

"  You  took  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Farrell  ?" 
"  I  did,  Jim.     It  was  from  FarreU.   He's  gone  off  to 
Gibraltar  with  Old  Chorker." 
"  To  Gibraltar  ?"  exclaimed  Jim. 
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"  That  mucli  Mrs.  Farrell  let  out  before  she  asked 
me  to  fetch  you  or  Groby.  Not  being  able  to  find  youj 
I  sent  Groby  along,  and  he's  been  with  her  ever  since.' 
.  "  It  is  a  cowardly  desertion !"  cried  Jim,  hotly. 

"  A  what  ?"  asked  Lai  Brod  ie,  surprised. 

"  A  cowardly  desertion !"  repeated  Jim.  "  Look 
■here,  Lai.  That  man  knows  there  is  danger  lurking 
,  round  us.  We  haven't  quite  got  rid  of  our  enemies. 
More  have  cropped  up,  and  Farrell  knows  it.  Instead 
of  facing  the  position  like  a  man,  the  dufier  has  cut 
and  run  to  save  his  own  skin." 

"  And  they  christened  him  Napoleon  !"  murmured 
Lai,  drily.  "  But,  I  say,  Jim,  what  sort  of  fellows  have 
we  to  fear  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  soon.  I  must  go  at  once  and  see 
Mrs.  Farrell,  even  at  the  risk  of  colliding  with  Groby. 
I  used  to  think  he  was  a  friend  and  good  fellow,  but, 
on  my  word,  I  begin  to  doubt  him." 

"  You  think  he  is  another  Nap  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  other  notions  concerning  him.  But  I 
can't  stay  to  talk  now." 

Jim  walked  away,  and  entering  the  house,  met 
Macbeth,  who  was  coming  out. 

"  You  de  very  pusson  I  comin'  for,  Massa  Gordon,' 
he  said.  "  Miss  Eveline  in  Number  One  Class-room, 
an'  she  wish  to  see  you  'tick'ler.  'Fore  you  go,  sar, 
gib  us  a  word  ob  comfort  about  dat  boy,  Romeo,  ob 
ours.  He  lef '  us  wifout  a  partin'  word,  an'  me  an'  him 
fader  been  broken-hearted." 

"  Romeo  was  all  right  when  I  left  him,"  replied  Jim. 
*'  I  expect  you  wiU  see  him  back  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  He  ben'er  come  soon,  Massa  Gordon,  for  dem 
sperrits  hab  been  roamin  'bout'  de  house  ebery  night 
since  he  lef  us.  Me  and  Hamlet  hear  'em  going  up  and 
down  de  stairs,  but  I  'spect  dey  forgot  which  room 
was  ours,  for  dey  not  come  in.  Still  it  keeps  us  awake 
wif  rappyrenshuns  ob  dere  payin'  us  a  visit." 

"  Romeo  will  quiet  them  when  he  returns,"  said  Jim. 

He  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Number  One  Classroom, 
for  he  knew  that  Eveline  would  not  lightly  send  for 
him.     He  found  her  in  tears. 

Moved  to  the  depths  of  his  young  heart,  he  asked 
her  what  had  so  distressed  her.  It  was  simply  a 
matter-of-fact  question,  for  he  already  jessed  the 
origin  of  her  tears. 

"  To  think  that  papa  should  so  meanly  desert  us," 
she  sobbed. 

"  He  is  hardly  .responsible  for  anything  he  does," 
replied  Jim.  "  That  terrible  experience  on  board  the 
^Dart'  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  has  completely 
demoralized  him." 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  make  excuses,"  said  Eveline, 
"  but  1  always  knew  he  was  not  aU  he  pretended  to  be. 
I  am  not  crying  on  my  own  account  now.  It  is  for 
mamma.  She  is  utterly  overcome  by  the  stupid  letter 
papa  has  written." 


"  Is  there  a  possibility  of  my  seeing  it  ?"  inquired 
Jim. 

"There  it  is,"  said  Eveline,  producing  the  letter 
from  her  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  him.  "  I  would 
not  have  troubled  you  with  it  even  now,  but  there  is 
something  very  strange  in  Mr.  Groby.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  a  real  friend  to  us,  and  I  detest  him." 

The  emphasis  she  put  upon  the  verb  active  left  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  her  sentiments.  She  had  sud- 
denly conceived  a  hatred  for  the  undei>-master. 

Jim  asked  her  what  caused  her  to  change  her 
opinion,  but  she  refused  to  say  more. 

"  Mr  Turner  is  like  a  scared  rabbit,"  she  said,  "  and 
Mr.  Storeby  is  not  a  man  we  can  appeal  to.  Jim,  I 
told  mamma  I  had  asked  you  to  do  what  you  could 
to  help  us  all,  and  she  acquiesced.  But  she  is  almost 
prostrated." 

"  Let  me  read  the  letter,"  said  Jim,  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  it. 

Here  is  the  precious  epistle  : 

"  Dear  Wife  and  Daughter,— It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
me  that  we  are  in  peril  of  being  all  killed  outright  by  our 
enemies,  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duty  to  hasten  to 
Gibraltar  to  lay  the  position  before  the  governor  there. 
I  trust  I  may  be  in  time,  but  should  I  not  you  will  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  better  for  one  of  ns  to  be  saved  than 
all  lost.  Could  I  have  assisted  you  in  any  way  by  remain- 
ing I  would  have  done  so,  but  it  would  have  been  worsa 
fVian  useless  for  me  to  stop  on  the  island. 

"  I  may  say  also  that  your  conduct  in  snpporting  that 
rebellious  boy  Gordon  has  in  a  great  measure  alienated 
my  affection  from  you,  but  as  a  matter  of  duty  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  that  threatens 
all. 

"Napoleon  Faekell." 

"Evehne,"  said  Jack,  "I  cannot  trust  myself  in 
your  presence  to  comment  on  this  letter.  All  I  will 
say  is  that  what  I  can  do,  and  others  with  stout 
hearts  can  aid  me  to  do,  shall  be  done." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  and  he  raised  it  respectfully 
to  his  hps. 

Then,  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter  thoughts  and  stern 
resolve,  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

TWO   STEANGE   BIRDS  AT  SEA. 

FAPJEIELL,  when  he  chose 
Chorker  for  his  companion, 
fully  believed  that  he  had 
selected  one  who  could  well 
and  ably  steer  the  launch  to 
Gibraltar. 

Knowing    nothing  what- 
ever of  navigation,  he  had 
from  the  first  received  the 
assurances    of  his  subordi- 
nate, that  he  was  a  past-master  of  it,  in  povfoct  faith. 
Chorker,  while  dimly  conscious  of  being  ignorant 
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in  some   matters,   had   an    unswerving  faith  in  his 
abiUty  to  command  anything  afloat. 

If  requested,  he  would  have  undertaken  the  charge 
of  a  Cunard  liner. 

All  went  well  with  tliem  on  the  outset  of  the  voy- 
age. The  engines  worked  smoothly,  and  Mr.  Farrell 
managed  to  keep  the  bow  of  the  launch  pointing  in 
the  direction  he  knew,  from  repute,  the  great  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  lay. 

So  they  went  on  straight  enough  until  the  island 
lay  behind  them,  a  mere  cloud  in  the  horizon. 

Then  the  shades  of  evening  were  drawing  nigh,  and 
Mr.  Farrell  began  to  feel  that  the  inward  man  had 
need  of  attention. 

By  a  chord  of  sympathy  Chorker  was  also  reminded 
of  the  ordinary  want,  and  he  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  engine-room  companion,  and  said  : 

"  She's  a-goin'  easy,  cap'.  Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
ax  for  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

"  Chorker,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  you  will  find  every- 
thing requisite  in  the  main-cabin.  I  shall  also  be 
glad  of  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

Chorker  was  fairly  handy  as  a  cook,  and  tea  was 
soon  prepared.     By  that  time  it  was  almost  dark. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Chorker,  the  helm  was 
lashed  so  as  to  keep  the  launch  going  on  straight 
ahead  and  they  partook  of  the  meal  together. 

"In  the  night-time,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  looking 
uneasily  up  at  the  darkening  sky,  "  what  are  the 
means  of  giiiding  a  vessel  ?" 

"  There's  the  compass,"  replied  Chorker,  "  which 
I'm  free  to  confess  can't  be  rehed  on  aboard  here" — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  not  have  boxed  the  compass 
to  save  his  life — "  but  your  true  sailor,  when  he  can, 
goes  by  the  stars." 

"  I  confess  to  an  ignorance  of  astronomy,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell.  "  Mr.  Groby  instructs  in  that  branch  of 
our  educational  code." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  one  from  t'other  ?"  said 
Chorker,  cunningly. 

"  I  must  confess  I  do  not,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  You  leave  the  stars  to  me,"  said  Chorker,  quite 
relieved.  "  I'll  direct  you.  Although,  mind  you,  I 
think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  lie  to  until  the  day 
comes  agen." 

"  I  would  rather  get  as  far  away  as  possible,"  said 
Mr.  Farrell ;  "  we  are  much  too  near  the  island  to  be 
safe." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Chorker,  rising.  "  Now  I'll 
jest  see  to  the  priming  of  the  engine-lamps,  for  they 
seem  to  be  a-lowering,  and  the  engine  is  a-slowing 
down ." 

"  Shall  I  unlash  the  helm  ?" 
Wait  a  bit  till  I  give  the  word." 

Chorker  went  forward  and  disappeared.  In  a  few 
minutes  his  head  popped  up. 


"  Where  does  that  'ere  warmint  Changeling  keep 
the  ile  ?"  he  asked. 

"  In  a  large  carboy  in  the  engine-room,"  replied  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  The  blamed  thing  is  empty." 

A  cry  of  despair  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  school- 
master, Chorker  did  not  seem  to  realise  exactly  what 
was  the  matter. 

"  There's  ile  elsewhere,  ain't  there  ?"  he  said. 

"  Not  a  drop,"  wailed  the  schoolmaster.  "  Our 
lamp  expired  in  the  cabin  early  this  morning." 

"Then  we  had  better  turn  back,"  suggested 
Chorker. 

"  How  ?"  howled  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  we  take  to  the  boat." 

"  What !  and  leave  the  launch  adrift  ?  You  are  an 
idiot !" 

"With  all  due  defrence,  sir,"  replied  Chorker 
haughtily,  "  I  think  there  is  a  pair  of  us." 

"  Anything  is  better  than  drifting  here,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell,  after  a  pause.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  pull 
as  far  as  the  island  ?" 

"I  could  do  my  bit,"  answered  Chorker,  "but  I 
should  expect  you  to  do  your  share," 

Chorker  was  huffed.  He  also  felt  he  was,  in  a 
measure,  master  of  the  situation ;  therefore  he  was 
by  nature  bound  to  be  impertinent, 

"  I  dare  not  risk  my  life  in  so  small  a  boat  as  is  at- 
tached to  this  launch,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  after  a 
pause. 

"I  could,"  said  Chorker,  snorting,  "but  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it." 

He  stepped  up  to  the  side  of  the  launch  and  peered 
over.     An  exclamation  burst  from  his  lips. 

"  The  boat's  gone !"  he  said,  or  rather  roared  out. 
"  I  thought  I  saw  you  a-tying  of  it  up  ?" 

"  I  did  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,"  replied  Mr. 
Farrell,  angrily. 

"  Your  ability  ain't  up  to  much,"  said  Chorker.  "  I 
suppose  you  gave  it  just  one  turn  ?" 

"I thought  that  would  suffice.  The  rope  seemed  to 
hold." 

'•  This  comes  of  j'ining  in  a  voyage  with  an 
idiot." 

"Chorker!" 

"  You  may  Chorker  or  Walker  or  Corker  as  much  as 
j^ou  please.  Here  we  are,  'elpless  on  the  hocean,  and 
onless  the  wind  changes  we  shall  drift  across  to  the 
Hafrican  coast,  where  we  stand  an  unkimmon  good 
chance  of  being  sold  into  slavery." 

And  then  he  wound  up  with  some  expletives  on  the 
head  of  the  dismayed  schoolmaster. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion they  were  in — practically  helpless  on  the  sea, 
without  even  the  means  of  lighting  up  to  warn  any 
approaching  vessel  of  their  neighbourhood. 
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"  How  fares  it  with  you,  Senor  Farrell  ?  "        The  Schoolmaster  shivered.        "  I  am  not  well," 

he  answered,  wretchedly. 
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Mr.  Farrell  groaning  over  this,  Chorker  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  chances  were  ten  thousand  to  one 
against  a  coUision. 

"  By  the  law  of  chances,  perhaps,"  said  the  school- 
master ;  "  but  it  too  often  happens  that  when  it  is 
considered  an  accident  is  most  unhkely  to  occur,  it 
conies  about." 

The  darkness  deepened,  and  night  spread  its  brood- 
ing wings  over  the  sea.  A  gentle  breeze  blew  from  off 
the  island,  and  the  "Dart,"  slowly  impelled  by  it, 
drifted  on. 

Mr.  Farrell,  seated  aft,  brooded  over  his  lot,  reviUng 
his  folly  in  not  having  seen  that  the  launch  was  in  a 
condition  for  the  trip  ere  he  put  to  sea, 

By-and-by  he  feU  asleep. 

Chorker  meanwhile  sought  comfort  from  a  pipe  and 
a  glass  of  beer,  a  bottle  of  which  he  had  discovered 
below. 

The  old  man  was  not  endowed  with  too  much 
courage,  but  he  had  more  real  heart  in  him  than  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  none  at  all  to  speak  of. 

He  was  also  less  sensitive  and  a  slower  thinker,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  so  apprehensive  of  possible 
danger. 

StiU  he  was  well  aware  that  he  and  the  schoolmaster 
were  in  a  fix,  the  outcome  of  which  was  not  particularly 
clear. 

After  his  pipe  and  beer,  he  too  fell  asleep,  and  for 
hours  the  launch  slowly  drifted  on  with  the  two  un- 
conscious companions  in  misf  ortiuie  on  board. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Farrell  was  awakened  by  a  scream 
that  sounded  like  a  shriek  of  mortal  agony  in  his  ears, 

Springing  up,  he  saw,  hard  by,  the  high  bows  of  a  big 
ocean  steamer. 

Apparently  it  was  making  straight  for  the  launch, 
and  its  being  run  down  was,  in  his  eyes,  inevitable. 

It  was  still  night,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  watch 
on  board  must  have  detected  the  perilous  position  of 
the  launch,  for  the  bow  was  alive  with  men  shouting 
and  violently  gesticulating. 

There  was  also  heard  the  voice  of  one  in  command 
giving  orders  in  an  effort  to  avoid  a  collision. 

Chorker  also  awoke,  and  for  an  instant  the  two 
terrified  men  saw  death.  Then  the  big  ship  slowly 
swerved  to  the  left  and  shot  by,  some  of  her  outside 
gear  knocking  down  the  funnel  of  the  "  Dart,"  and 
then  the  launch  was  left  spinning  in  a  sea  that  was 
eddying  and  churning  like  a  small  whirlpool. 

"  Whew !"  gasped  Chorker,  "  that  was  as  close  a 
shave  as  I  ever  knowed." 

"  Why  did  you  not  keep  a  lookout  ?"  demanded 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"Keep  it  yourself,"  grunted  Chorker;  "and  sup- 
pose I  had  a-done  it,  what  then  ?  We  are  as  helpless 
as  a  log  on  the  sea.  We  can't  steer  clear  of  anything. 
We've  got  to  take  our  chance." 


Mr.  Farrell,  with  a  groan,  resumed  his  seat,  and 
there  was  a  long  silence.  But  neither  slept  again. 
Then  slowly  came  dawn,  and  the  eyes  of  Chorker, 
roaming  over  the  sea,  beheld  a  boat  of  the  larger 
fisiing-class  bearing  down  upon  him. 

It  was  a  stranger  to  him.  Not  so  to  Mr.  Farrell, 
who  in  his  turn  perceiving  it,  sprang  up  with  a  scream 
of  alarm. 

"  The  Spanish  brigands  !"  he  shouted.  "  We  are 
both  dead  men !" 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 
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CONSTERNATION  that  was 
almost  general  prevailed  in 
the  school  when  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Farrell  had 
practically  deserted  the 
island,  and  left  its  little 
colony  of  teachers  and  boys 
to  their  fate. 

The  indignation  of  Martin 
and  the  other  trade  in- 
structors was  very  great,  and  among  the  boys  there 
was  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  their  pusillanimous 
head. 

Mr.  Turner,  the  under-master,  always  pale  and 
fluffy,  became  more  pale  and  flufly  than  ever.  On  Mr. 
Storeby  the  intelligence  had  a  very  remarkable 
effect. 

He  was  about  sitting  down  to  dinner,  when  he 
heard  the  intelligence  for  the  first  time. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed,  "  gone  away — left  us  ?" 
"  It  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Groby,  who  had  given  him  the 
information,  "  and  I  am  empowered  by  Mrs.  Farrell 
to  meanwhile  act  as  head  of  this  establishment." 

"  Why  you  more  than  anyone  else  ?"  demanded 
Storeby. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter,"  said 
Mr.  Groby,  coolly.      "  I  simply  record  the  fact,  and 
you  will  be  wise  to  accept  it  in  a  becoming  spirit." 
"  If,"  said  Storeby,  "  I  were  not  a  man  of  peace,  I — 

I ' 

He  turned  from  the  table  and  walked  quickly  out 
of  the  room,  straight  from  the  house  and  into  the 
post-office,  where  he  closed  the  door  and  was  alone. 

"  Groby  boss,"  was  all  he  said,  and  then  he  grasped 
the  counter  with  both  hands  to  still  the  terrible 
passion  that  was  rising  within  him. 

He  mastered  it  after  a  struggle,  and  it  left  him,  not 
pale  or  white,  but  yelloiv.  On  his  return  to  the 
dining-room  he  looked  like  a  man  suffering  from 
jaundice. 

But  he  ate  his  food,  and  made  no  further  reference 
to  the  departure  of  the  schoolmaster. 
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Meanwhile  Jim  had  been  thinking  of  going  to  the 
assistance  of  Morse,  but  that  intention  received  a 
sudden  check. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  and  he  was  talking  the  matter 
over  with  Steene,  Whifler,  Dawson,  and  others,  as  they 
strolled  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house. 

To  his  other  troublous  thoughts  Jim  had  now  to 
contend  with  a  misapprehension  that  arose  from  the 
alteration  in  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Groby. 

At  present  it  was  inexplicable  to  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  changed  man  cut  short  the 
discussion  going  on  by  the  boys.  He.  came  straight 
towards  them  and  curtly  asked  Jim  to  walk  a  short 
distance  with  him. 

"  You  boys  need  not  linger  here,"  he  said  to  the  rest. 

They  strolled  off,  muttering  among  themselves  that 
"Jim  was  in  for  a  wigging  for  something ;"  and  Jim 
himself,  with  a  similar  conviction  in  his  breast,  accom- 
panied Mr.  Groby  along  the  beach. 

"  Goi'don,"  said  the  latter,  suddenly,  "  you  take  too 
much  upon  yourself." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  answered  Jim,  "but  I  had 
no  intention  of  doing  so." 

"  Intention  is  difficult  to  prove,  in  some  cases,"  was 
the  rejoinder ;  "  anyway,  you  have  been  too  officious, 
assuming  that  you  are  a  sort  of  protector  to  Miss 
Farrell,  and  disparaging  others  who  are  more  fitted 
to  act  as  a  protector  to  her." 

Jim  started,  and  looked  up  at  the  set  face  of  the 
man  of  thirty-odd,  who  had  suddenly  and  weakly 
given  a  clue  to  the  mainspring  of  the  change  within 
him. 

He  did  not  return  the  boy's  gaze,  but  walked  on, 
staring  straight  ahead. 

"By  George!"  thought  Jim,  "he  is  in  love  with 
Eveline." 

"  It  is  extremely  improbable,"  continued  Mr,  Groby, 
after  a  long  silence,  "  that  Mr.  Farrell  will  ever  return 
here.  I  learn  from  his  wife  lie  is  a  man  of  means, 
and  I  know  from  my  own  observation  that  he  is 
thoroughly  selfish,  and  a  coward.  He  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  give  us  up  for  lost,  and  live  away  in  some 
qviiet  place,  making  the  best  he  can  of  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  That  is  also  Mrs.  Farrell's  view, 
and  as  1  do  not  entertain  his  fears,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  carry  on  the  school." 

Jim  made  no  reply.  He  was  too  much  astounded 
to  say  a  word.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  Mr.  Groby, 
for  his  own  ends,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  great 
amount  of  influence  over  Mrs.  Farrell ;  but  it  was 
equally  clear  that  he  had  failed  to  do  so  with  Eve- 
line. 

Resuming  his  address  to  Jim,  the  newly-appointed 
head  of  the  school  said : 

"I  guess  it  is  your  intention,  Gordon,  to  go  in 
search  of  vour  friend  Morse  ?" 


•'  I  was  thinking  of  it,"  murmured  Jim.  ■ 

"  Another  instance  of  the  extraordinary  way  you 
have  of  doing  things  without  consulting  your 
superiors." 

"  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  until  I  had  made 
my  arrangements,  sir." 

"  You  know  you  did  not  intend  to  consult  me  at 
all." 

Jim  was  silent. 

"  You  have  been  guilty  of  so  many  outrageous 
breaches  of  discipline,"  continued  Mr.  Groby,  "  that 
I  feel  it  imperative  to  show  my  displeasure  by  punish- 
ing you.  For  a  week  you  will  be  confined  in  the 
building  we  call  the  post-office.  I  have  that  con- 
fidence in  you  which  enables  me  to  take  your  word 
that  you  will  not  leave  without  permission.  You  will 
be  allowed  an  hour's  exercise  in  the  morning,  and  the 
same  in  the  evening.  Bedding  and  other  necessaries 
will  be  placed  there  for  you  at  once." 

*•  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  somebody 
should  go  to  the  help  of  Morse,"  said  Jim. 

"  Morse  can  take  care  of  himself,"  was  the  cool 
reply. 

"  Well,  he  may  come  home  all  right,  sir,"  said  Jim. 
"  If  he  does  not,  the  consequences  rest  upon  your 
head." 

"  You  are  impertinent.  Go  to  your  place  of  con- 
finement, instantly.  But  first  give  me  your  word 
that  you  will  make  no  attempt  to  get  away." 

"  And  if  I  refuse,  sir  ?" 

"  Measures  wiU  be  taken  to  ensure  your  safe-keep- 
ing." 

"  I  will  give  it  for  twenty-four  hours,"  said  Jim,  and 
raising  his  cap,  he  walked  ofi"  to  his  place  of  confine- 
ment. 

Jim  was  in  a  boiling  rage,  and  he  would  only  ac- 
cept the  position  at  present,  for  he  could .  not  tell 
how- far  he  might  rely  upon  assistance  if  he  rebelled 
against  the  authority  of  the  new  head  of  the  school. 
He  had  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Farrell,  and,  in 
addition,  he  was  a  man  who  had  a  certain  command- 
ing power  that  would  influence  those  around  him.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  would  look  at  matters 
in  the  fight  Jim  did,  or,  if  it  were  so,  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  act  as  he  desired  them  to  do. 

It  was  a  difficult,  complex  position,  and  the  boy 
met  it  very  well,  compromising  matters  by  giving  his 
parole  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  tidings  of  Mr.  Groby  being  appointed  to  take 
the  school  in  hand  did  not  surprise  many,  for  he, 
above  all  the  masters,  seemed  most  fitted  for  the  post. 
But  when  it  was  known  that  Jim  was  put  into  con- 
finement, loud  and  deep  were  the  expressions  of  dis- 
gust and  anger. 

But  Morse  was  awaj.  and  there  was  noneother  among 
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the  boys  who  knew  how  to  act  under  the  circumstances. 
Nor  was  there  one  of  the  men  who  could  move  in 
the  matter,  unless  it  was  Martin,  and  what  could  he 
do,  alone  ? 

Macbeth  visited  the  prisoner  just  as  it  was  getting 
dark.  He  brought  supper,  and  a  candle  wherewith 
to.  light  the  barren  place. 

"  Bring  your  bed  'reckly,  Massa  Gordon,"  he  said ; 
■^'  but,  loramassy !  what  t'ings  coming  to,  dat  we  hab 
'stablished  a  prison  'bout  here  ?" 

"  It  is  all  right,  Mac,"  said  Jim  ;  "  we  shall  come 
OTit  of  this  trouble  by-and-by." 

"  What  is  whispered  'bout  consarning  Massa 
Morse  ?"  asked  Macbeth,  lowering  his  voice.  "  Dey  say 
dat  he  and  de  oder  young  genelmen  and  our  Romeo 
got  chawed  up  by  a  lot  of  p'isonous  smugglers  on  de 
oder  side  ob  de  island." 

"  Wait  a  bit  before  you  make  sure  of  that,"  said 
Jim,  with  assumed  cheerfulness.    His  heart  was,  alas 
heavy  enough  at  that  moment. 

"  We  do  dat,  sure,"  said  Macbeth  ;  "  but  my  son 
Hamlet  am  a  bit  cut  up  'bout  his  boy,  and,  pussinally, 
it's  a  serus  ting  for  me  to  lose  him,  he  habin'  de  gift 
ob  circomwentling  all  de  ghostesses." 

Macbeth  laid  out  Jim's  supper  on  the  counter,  and 
it  was  soon  done,  for  it  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  bread  and  cheese,  and  water. 

"  Massa  Groby  say  dat  no  beer 'lowed  to  prisoners," 
-explained  Macbeth. 

"  Very  good,"  dryly  replied  Jim ;  "  I  daresay  we 
shall  be  able  to  even  things  for  him,  one  day." 

"  May  dat  time  come  to-morrow  !"  said  Macbeth, 
fervently.  "  'Pears  to  me  dat  durin'  de  larse  few  days 
dat  pusson  kinder  got  orf  him  feet  and  took  to 
standin'  on  him  head." 

With  a  nod  full  of  meaning,  Macbeth  left  the  post- 
office,  and  Jim  fell  upon  his  supper.  The  fare  was 
humble,  but  he  was  hungry,  and  he  partook  of  it  with 
relish.  Before  he  had  finished,  Macbeth  and  Hamlet 
eame  in  together,  the  latter  carrying  a  quantity  of 
bed-linen,  and  the  former  bearing  a  light,  iron  bed- 
stead. 

They  fitted  them  up  in  a  corner  of  the  sorting- 
■room,  and  having  asked  Jim  if  they  could  do  any- 
thing more  for  him,  and  received  a  negative  reply, 
left  him  to  repose. 

Jim  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  bed,  and  as  think- 
ing just  then  could  no  good  to  himself  or  others,  he 
exercised  the  power  he  had  of  going  to  sleep  with  the 
I'east  possible  delay. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    RETURN     OF     MORSE. 

N  the  cold  grey  light  of  the 
early  morning,  Morse  and 
those  whom  he  had  safely 
brought  back  from  the  City 
of  the  Dead  descended  the 
path  leading  from  the  castle 
to  the  school. 

It  Avas  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  confinement  of 
Jim  by  the  autocrat  Groby,  an  event  of  which  Morse 
had,  of  course,  no  cognisance. 

The  journey  through  the  wood  had  not  been  per- 
formed without  its  anxieties  and  sufferings.  In  the 
first  place  they  had  run  short  of  food,  and  had  to  eke 
it  out  with  such  edible  berries  and  roots  as  they  could 
find. 

Charley,  the  bear,  of  course,  flourished  on  such  pro- 
vender, but  it  was  hardly  suitable  to  his  human  com- 
panions, and  they  had  become  rather  worn  and  thin. 

Then  again,  for  a  whole  day  they  had  been  without 
water,  which,  in  the  close,  muggy  atmosphere,  was 
very  trying.  But  whatever  their  difficulties  and 
dangers  and  sufferings  might  be,  they  had  come 
safely  through  all,  and  were  within  hail  of  the  place 
they  called  "  home." 

"  We  have  to  consider,"  said  Morse,  as  they  neared 
the  bottom  of  the  path,  "  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Charley.  He  can  hardly  be  received  in  the  house  as  a 
pupil." 

"  We  must  build  a  house  for  him,"  Terry  suggested. 
"And  for  an  hour  or  two,"  said  Ganthony,  "we 
might  stable  the  dear  old  boy  in  the  post-office." 
"  A  good  idea,"  said  Morse. 

It  was  a  well-known  thing  that,  save  when  the 
letters  were  being  sorted,  the  post-office  was  left 
unlocked,  and  none  of  them  remembered,  if  they  ever 
knew,  that  a  portion  of  it,  the  outer  office,  was  used 
as  a  store-room  for  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Still  less  did  they  think  that  there  was  a  prisoner 
on  parole  asleep  in  the  sorting-room. 

Morse  opened  the  door,  and  on  seeing  the  things 
packed  up  at  one  end,  exclaimed  : 

"  This  won't  do  for  Charley.  He  would  gorge  him- 
self to  death." 

"  Who's  there  ?"  cried  a  voice  from  the  inner  room. 
"  Jim,  by  Jingo  !"  exclaimed  Terry. 
Jim  came  to  the  door  in  his  night-shirt,  and  stared 
a  moment  at  the  assembled  company  as  if  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes. 

"  I  hope  it  is  you  all  right,"  he  said,  dubiously. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Morse,  as  he  went  forward.     "  We 
are  here,  right  as  a  trivet.     But,  in  the  name  of  all 
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that  is  wonderful,  what  are  you  doing  with  your- 
self ?" 

"  Come  Inside,"  said  Jim,  "and  I  will  get  intb  bed 
again  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  Romeo  will  see  that 
Charley  doesn't  kill  himself,  but  he  may  give  him  a 
decent  meal." 

"Dat  me  do  sure,"  said  Romeo,  grinning,  and 
Charley,  who  may  have  understood,  snorted  approv- 
ingly. 

Jim  hastened  to  bed  again,  for  even  in  that  clime 
the  mornings  are  sometimes  chilly.  Morse  and  the 
boys  followed  him,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  sorting- 
counter. 

Jim  first  explained  how  it  was  he  came  to  be  incar- 
cerated, without  referring  to  his  view  of  the  reason 
for  the  change  in  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Groby,  and 
Morse  afterwards  related  their  adventures  on  the  way 
home  from  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

Much  of  it  was  of  no  import.  All  that  is  essential 
to  the  proper  sequence  of  our  story  we  have  already 
penned. 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  when  all  was  told,  "  there  is  one 
thing  I  am  pretty  sure  of  as  things  are.  Groby  will 
never  tolerate  the  presence  of  Charley  here.  He  will 
in  all  probabihty  order  the  poor  beggar  to  be  shot." 

An  exclamation  of  dismay  burst  from  the  lips  of  his 
hearers,  and  Morse  muttered  something  under  his 
breath  about  men  who  wanted  lifting  sky-high. 

"  But  we  had  better  circumvent  him,"  continued 
Jim.  "  There  is  the  castle.  You  could  easily  make 
Charley  comfortable  there.  If  we  kept  the  secret  of 
liisbeing in  existence — for  the  present,  anyway — it  may 
lead  to  his  being  eventually  tolerated.  Let  us  have  in 
Romeo." 

The  negro  was  called  in,  and  the  position  explained 
to  him.  The  bare  idea  of  Charley  coming  to  an 
untimely  end  upset  him  dreadfully. 

He  said :  "  If  dat  'ere  Groby  hurt  a  hair  ob  Charley's 
back,  me  do  somefin  to  him  dat  he  not  get  over  for  a 
week  or  two,  if  he  get  ober  it  at  all." 

"  He  might  have  the  entire  banqueting-hall  to 
wander  about  in,"  said  Jim,  "and  he  could  be  visited 
frequently.  Nobody  without  our  knowledge  is  likely 
to  go  up  there.  The  boys,  as  a  body,  have  a  dread  of 
the  old  place,  and  the  men  never  set  foot  in  it  except  on 
public  occasions.  We  shall  always  have  notice  of  their 
going.  It  would  certainly  serve  as  a  temporary 
hiding-place  for  the  good  old  fellow." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  Romeo  started  off  with  Charley 
in  a  hurry,  as  the  morning  was  getting  on,  and  ere  long 
the  whole  house  would  be  stirring. 

While  he  was  gone  there  was  a  consultation  between 
Jim  and  the  rest,  resulting  in  a  certain  line  of  conduct 
being  decided  on. 

Romeo  came  back  with  the  intelligence  that 
Charley  had  taken  very  kindly  to  his  quarters.    Pro- 


bably the  baronial  hall  reminded  him  of  his  old  home 
in  the  deserted  city.  That  was  .Terry's  suggestion,. 
and  voted  a  good  one.  Af  terthat  they  waited  for  the- 
house  to  open,  and  by-and-by  Romeo,  who  went  to 
and  fro,  listening  at  the  door,  announced  that  he  had 
heard  his  father  and  grandfather  stirring. 

"  Now  you  see  sumfin,"  he  said.  "  By-em-by  dey 
open  de  door  and  come  out  to  bang  de  mats.  Dat  de 
moment  when  me  take  all  de  breaf  out  ob  dere  body." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Romeo  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  Me  goin'  to  lie  down  nigh  de  door  as  if  me  come 
home  dere  and  died  ob  starvation." 

The  prospect  of  seeing  Romeo  sham  a  corpse,  and 
the  result  of  it  upon  the  feelings  of  his  relatives,  was 
interesting  matter,  and  with  the  door,  half  closed,  the 
boys  waited  and  watched  for  the  thrilling  scene, 

Jim  remained  in  bed,  as  he  said  he  felt  tired  and 
worried  a  bit. 

The  watchers  had  not  long  to  wait.  Romeo  had 
laid  himself  out  to  take  away  the  breath  of  one  or 
both  of  his  relatives,  and  as  far  as  his  grandfather 
was  affected,  he  succeeded  to  admiration. 
.  The  worthy  old  darkie,  who  had  been  having  words 
with  Hamlet  as  to  the  due  proportion  of  the  morning 
work  to  be  performed  by  each,  came  bouncing  out 
with  a  big  mat  in  his  hand,  and  not  seeing  Romeo 
lying  at  full  length  just  outside,  fell  over  him,  and 
coming  heavily  to  the  ground,  was  literally  deprived 
of  every  atom  of  breath  in  his  body. 

Romeo  was  startled  by  the  complete  success  of  his 
little  game,  although  it  took  a  different  form  from  what 
he  intended.  He  sat  up  and  stared  dismally  at  Mac- 
beth as  he  lay  curled  up,  gasping  hke  a  parish  pump 
worked  intermittently. 

The  old  negro  came  round,  and  seeing  Romeo  near 
him,  was  further  taken  aback^  and  also  sat  up.  Thus 
the  pair  remained,  staring  at  each  other  for  the  better 
part  of  a  minute. 

The  hidden  spectators  were  in  convulsions  of  silent 
laughter.  Presently  Macbeth  found  his  powers  of 
speech. 

"Am  dat  you,  Romeo,  or  your  spectre  ?" 

"  It  am  me,"  replied  Romeo. 

'■  What  you  mean  by  tripping  up  you  grandfader  ?" 
demanded  Macbeth. 

"  You  come  shootin'  out  ob  de  house,"  said  Romeo, 
"  jess  like  an  ole  goat  boun'  on  a  butting  expradition. 
Dat  how  you  come  to  knock  me  down,  jess  as  me  was 
a  coming  in  to  brace  you  like  a  fectionate  grandson  ?"" 

''Dere  not  much  more  fection  in  you,  Romeo,"  said 
Macbeth,  "  dan  mose  people  carry  on  de  tip  ob  you 
nose.  But  you  welcome  now  you  am  back.  Come  in 
and  brace  you  fectionate  fader." 

Thereupon  they  disappeared,  and  shortly  after 
Morse  and  his  tired  companions  followed  them. 

They  went  up  to  their  dormitories,  where    they 
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found  some  of  the  boys  awake,  and  the  rest  soon 
opened  their  eyes.  The  reception  they  met  with  was 
ail  that  could  be  desired.  But  not  a  word  was  said 
about  Charley,  the  bear. 

Nor  did  Romeo  breathe  a  syllable  concerning  the 
intelligent  beast  to  his  relatives.  He  knew  that  if 
the  bear  was  to  be  spared  to  them,  silence  concerning 
his  existence  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  time. 


CHAPTER   L. 

ONCE     MOEE     CAPTIVE. 

T  is  necessary  that 
we  now  for  a 
short  spell  follow 
the  fortunes  of 
Mr.  Farrell  and 
Chorker.  In  the 
early  morning  of 
a  most  porten- 
tous day,  they  be- 
held the  smug- 
glers' boat  bearing  down  upon 
the  "  Dart."  The  men  on 
board  her  had  espied  the 
launch  and  recognised  her. 
Moreover,  Vampa,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
boat,  seeing  the  launch  was  rocking  idly  on  the  deep, 
was  of  opinion  that  all  on  board  were  safe  in  sleep, 
and  he  had  a  strong  belief  of  her  having  got  away 
under  circumstances  adverse  to  his  welfare,  and  that 
of  Giuseppo  likewise. 

He  conceived  it  probable  that  the  prisoners  had  re- 
leased themselves  and  stolen  away,  passing  him,  as  we 
have  already  recorded,  and  then  continued  the  short 
voyage  leisurely.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  re- 
•covering  the  launch,  and  as  his  boat  glided  up,  and  the 
grappling  irons  like  boat-hooks  laid  hold,  he  sprang 
upon  the  deck  and  secured  the  two  palsied  men. 

Chorker  was  a  stranger  to  him,  but  Vampa  settled 
hi  his  own  mind  that  it  was  he  who  had  come  to  the 
rescue  and  enabled  the  prisoners  to  escape. 

"Ha — you  !"  cried  Vampa,  shaking  his  head  at  the 
terrified  schoolmaster,  "  you  think  you  give  us  a  slip. 
But  now  you  are  here  again.  We  have  you.  How 
am  you  wife  and  daughter  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Farrell,  with  a  gasp. 
"  You  not  know  ?" 
"No." 

'•  How   should   he  ?"   asked     Chorker,  "  seeing    as 

they're  ashore.     They  was  middlin'  when  we  left  'em." 

Vampa  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  with  beetling 

brows.    The  launch  threatened  to  be  a  perpetual 

anystei-y  to  him. 


"Explain,  and  be  quick,"  he  said,  imperiously.  "  No 
lies !" 

"  We  ain't  given  that  way,"  muttered  Chorker. 

"  1  beseech  you,"  said  Napoleon  Farrell,  "  to  be  mer- 
ciful to  me.  I — I  was  rescued  from  you  against  my 
will.  I  left  my  wife  and  child  ashore,  and  was  on  the 
way  to " 

He  stopped  short,  and  Vampa  surveyed  him  with 
a  curious  expression  of  face,  a  look  of  doubt  and 
cunning  mingled. 

"  Way  to  where  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Farrell  turned  a  helpless  face,  miserably  plead- 
ing in  its  expression,  towards  Chorker. 

"  We  was  out  a-fishing,"  said  that  worthy. 

"  Ah,  so,"  said  Vampa,  looking  round  him,  "  and 
you  lose  all  your  nets.  I  see.  You  liars .'  Hey,  then, 
how  is  it  that  you  break  down  our  funnel  ?  Is  it  for 
you  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  great  Giuseppo  ?" 

"  His  property?"  Chorker  Ventured  to  say. 

"  Ay,  his  and  our  property,  for  we  and  Giuseppo 
are  as  one.  We  have  it  by  right  of  capture.  It  is 
ours.  You  steal  it  again,  and  you  destroy  the  fun- 
nel. So  it  is  for  us  to  do  the  rest.  Throw  them  on 
board  our  boat." 

"  Steady  there,"  cried  Chorker.  "  Whoa,  will  you  ? 
Easy  does  it." 

This,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  by  way  of 
expostulation,  he  bellowed  forth  as  he  was  hustled  to 
the  side  of  the  launch  and  pitched  into  the  smug- 
glers' boat. 

Mr.  Farrell,  white  as  a  coward  going  to  execution, 
mutely  allowed  himself  to  be  unceremoniously  trans- 
ferred from  one  vessel  to  the  other. 

They  were  told  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  did  so,  both  in  a  quavering  condition,  but 
Chorker  showing  himself  one  degree  less  terrified 
than  his  master.  But  even  he  was  in  a  very  bad  way 
indeed,  until  it  struck  him  that  he  might  possibly 
surmount  many  of  the  disagreeables  of  his  position 
by  becoming  one  of  the  band  of  the  undoubtedly  law- 
less men. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  a  lawless 
Uf e  for  a  change  ;  no  twinges  of  conscience  intervened. 
The  only  drawback  to  it  as  a  calling  was  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  found  out  and  punished. 

Meanwhile  he  had  to  bide  his  time,  and  silently 
watch  the  work  of  plundering  the  launch  that  was 
going  on. 

Everything  of  moderate  weight  and  of  the  least 
value  in  her  was  transferred  to  the  boat.  Articles  of 
a  worthless  nature,  in  a  marketable  sense,  were 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

It  was  a  labour  of  two  hours  or  more,  but  it  was 
accomplished  at  last,  and  the  launch  was  soon  left  with 
nothingbut  her  engines,  and  the  heaviest  furniture  and 
fittings  in  the  cabin,  on  board. 
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The  men  returned  to  the  smugglers'  boat,  leaving 
Vampa  on  board.  He  was  below,  but  did  not  remain 
long.  Presently  he  came  hurriedly  up  and  leapt 
into  his  own  vessel. 

"  Cast  her  off !"  he  cried.  "  Hoist  all  saU. — bear 
away  to  the  north-east.     Quick,  you  sons  of  dogs !" 

The  boat  bore  away,  and  stirring  Mr.  Farrell  with 
his  foot,  Vampa  bade  the  schoolmaster  "  sit  up." 

"  It  is  good  for  you  to  see  the  last  of  her,"  he  said. 
"  It  will  be  something  to  remember  by-and-by — if  you 
live.  I  made  a  hole  in  her,  and  she  is  going  down. 
Look  up,  both  of  you !" 

They  obeyed  him,  and  the  smugglers'  boat  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  they  all 
watched  the  fate  of  the  scuttled  launch. 

Vampa  had  drilled  the  hole,  perhaps  more  than 
one,  in  the  after  part  of  her  hull,  and  she  was  filling 
fast. 

As  the  water  poured  in  her  bows  rose  in  the  air, 
until  she  was  almost  upright.  In  this  position  her 
proportions  seemed  to  be  doubled,  and  there  was  some- 
thing very  impressive  in  the  thought  that  she  was 
about  to  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea 
and  never  more  be  looked  upon  by  man. 

It  had  a  thrilling  effect  upon  the  schoolmaster,  who 
felt  almost  as  bad  as  if  he  were  about  to  sink  himself 
and  never  be  heard  of  again.  Chorker  looked  upon 
it  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  groaned  as  he 
thought  of  so  much  money  being  irretrievably  lost. 

At  length  the  doomed  "  Dart,"  the  pretty  little 
launch  of  which  the  boys  had  been  so  proud,  was  as 
nearly  upright  as  she  could  be  in  the  air,  and  there 
she  remained  for  a  moment  as  if  hesitating  to  take 
the  plunge.  Then  with  a  remarkable  swiftness  and 
silence  she  shot  down,  and  the  waters  closed  over 
her. 

There  was  an  eddying  and  a  little  foam  to  be  seen  for 
a  minute,  and  all  was  over.  The  "  Dart  "  was  gone 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  to  lie  until  the 
deep  waters  give  up  their  secrets  and  their  hidden 
treasures. 

Mr.  Farrell  lay  down  again,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  Hopeless  as  he  had  felt  before,  he 
discovered  that  there  was  yet  a  deeper  depth  of 
despair.  He  could  neither  groan,  nor  moan,  nor  cry 
aloud.  The  utter  misery  of  feeling  that  all  was  lost, 
was  upon  him. 

"  We  will  now  head  for  the  island,"  said  Vampa  ; 
"  and  I  say,  you  two,  listen  to  me." 

It  was  the  schoolmaster  whom  he  again  stirred 
with  his  foot,  and  as  before  he  raised  his  head,  and 
turned  a  woebegone  look  upon  the  smuggler. 

"  We  go  to  the  island,"  said  Vampa,  "  and  we  take 
you  and  that  old  dog  there  as  prisoners." 
"  To  what  island?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 
"  Why,  to  yours.    To  Fermentera — to  Silver  Bay, 


where  I  expect  to  meet  my  good  comrade,  Espardo 
Reonardo — he  who  is  to  make  a  bride  of  your  charm- 
ing daughter." 

The  schoolmaster  did  not  reply.  There  was  some- 
thing which  seemed,  to  his  coward  nature,  in 
his  being  taken  back  even  worse  than   death   itself 

He  had  left  the  island  to  return  no  more,  desert- 
ing all  in  seeking  his  personal  safety,  and  never 
dreaming  that  he  would  set  eyes  on  them  again  ;  and 
now  he  was  going  back — and  under  what  circum- 
stances ?  The  most  humiliating.  The  launch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  he  a  prisoner,  and  bound  to  remain 
a  captive,  or  face  those  whom  he  had  deserted. 

In  either  case  there  was  nothing  less  than  misery 
and  shame  for  him.    How  could  he  endure  it  ? 

"  The  island,"  he  groaned,  "  has  from  the  first  been 
my  curse.     It  will  now  be  my  grave." 

Nor  was  there  much  more  comfort  in  store  for 
Chorker,  who  had  been  the  willing  tool  of  a  most 
despicable  proceeding.  The  one  ray  of  light  lay  in 
his  prospective  joining  the  smugglers. 

"  Being  an  Englishman,"  he  thought,  "  they  will  be> 
proud  and  pleased.    I'll  jine  'em." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE   RULING  OP  GROBY. 

RS.  FARRELL  had 

but  just  sat  dowri 
to  breakfast  with 
Eveline,  when  Mr. 
Groby  appeared. 
He  entered  th& 
room  without  cere- 
mony, as  one  hav- 
ing a  right  to  enter 
there. 

Mrs.  Farrell, 
startled,  gave  him 
a  faint  good-morn- 
ing. Eveline  took 
no  notice  of  him  whatever.  Casting  a  bitter  glance 
at  her,  he  addressed  the  mother. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  to  disturb  you  in  this  way, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  take  the  step  I  meditate 
without  consulting  you." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  do  so  !"  Eveline  remarked. 
"  My  dear  child  !"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Farrell. 
"  You  are  mistress  here,"  said  Eveline,  "  and  Mr. 
Groby  is,  or  ought  to  be  still,  a  subordinate.     He  has 
done  right  in  consulting  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  offended  you,  Miss  Farrell  ?" 
said  Mr.  Groby,  biting  his  under-lip. 

"  Mamma  is  waiting  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,'* 
said  Eveline,  and  resumed  her  breakfast. 
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Mr.  Groby  went  through  the  action  of  swallowing 
something  disagreeable,  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Farrell, 
resumed : 

"  The  boys  who  absented  themselves  from  school 
without  leave  have  returned.  Their  names  are 
Morse,  Terry,  Ganthony,  and  Felton.  As  I  have 
already  told  you,  they  induced  Romeo  to  go  with 
them,  but  he  being  a  simple-minded  negro,  I  think 
we  may  pass  over  his  misconduct.  The  boys  must, 
however,  be  punished,  if  only  to  deter  the  rest  from 
following  their  example." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  beat  them  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Farrell,  in  a  helpless  manner. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  so,"  replied  Mr. 
Groby.  "  I  shall  merely  curtail  their  liberty,  compel 
them  to  keep  within  certain  bounds  for  a  time.  I 
trust  you  will  approve  of  that  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  cheerfully  exclaimed  Mrs.  Farrell,  "there  is 
nothing  in  that.     What  do  you  say,  Eveline  ?" 

"  Nothing,  mamma !"  was  the  answer. 

"  Then  I  may  assume,"  said  Mr.  Groby,  "  that  I  am 
at  liberty  to  do  as  I  please  in  this  matter  ?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  further  assent,  but  left  the 
room.  Mrs.  Farrell  addressed  EveUne  in  a  somewhat 
acrid  tone. 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  more  civil  to  Mr.  Groby,'' 
slie  said. 

"  I  do  not  like  him,"  answered  Evehne. 

"  Now  that  your  papa  has  deserted  us,  we  have 
taobody  else  to  look  up  to." 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Groby 
had  gone  with  papa." 

Mrs.  Farrell  burst  into  tears. 

"Was  ever  any  woman  troubled  as  I  am?"  she 
wailed.  "  What  a  husband  and  daughter  1  have !  It 
is  enough  to  break  my  heart !" 

"  I  am  sorry,  mamma,  that  I  vex  you,"  said  Eveline, 
"because  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  You  have  been 
very  much  upset,  and  your  nerves  are  unstrung,  or 
you  would  be  able  to  see  things  as  I  do.  If  I  do  not 
like  Mr.  Groby,  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  He  merely  wishes  to  punish  unruly  boys." 

"  If  the  boys  had  not  been  what  he  calls  unruly, 
we  should  now  be  in  the  hands  of  those  horrible  men. 
It  was  their  leaving  school  without  permission — 
although  Jim — that  is,  Gordon — says  that  he  had  the 
tacit  permission  of  Mr.  Groby — which  led  to  our  rescue. 
I  think  that,  if  on  no  other  account,  mamma,  we 
might  have  overlooked  their  breach  of  discipline." 

But  Mrs.  Farrell,  instead  of  answering  in  a  direct 
way,  merely  continued  to  sob  and  wail  and  bemoan 
her  lot,  and  Eveline,  wearying  of  it,  left  her. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Groby  summoned  the  delinquents 
into  his  presence,  and  informed  them  that  "Mrs. 
Farrell"  had  decided  upon  restricting  their  outdoor 
movements  for  a  week.     They  could  go  fifty  yards  to 


the  right  of  the  house,  and  fifty  yards  to  the  left,  but 
no  further,  and  on  no  account  were  they  to  enter  the 
temporary  prison-house  of  Jim  Gordon. 

"  And  if  you  do  not  give  your  word  to  keep  within 
bounds,  you  will  be  confined  to  the  house,"  concluded 
Mr.  Groby. 

"I  regret  to  say,  sir,"  said  Morse,  "that  I  cannot 
give  my  word." 

"  Not  give  your  word  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Once  outdoors,  the  temptation  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  specified  would  be  irresistible." 

"Then  you  will  be  confined  to  the  class-rooms," 
said  Mr.  Groby,  hotly.      "  What  say  the  rest  of  you  ?'' 

They  echoed  the  words  of  Morse,  because,  now  that 
Jim  was  laid  by  the  heels,  for  some  hours,  at  least, 
Morse  was  their  leader. 

Obeying  the  mandate  of  Mr.  Groby,  they  marched 
off  to  the  class-room.  He  shortly  followed  them  up 
and  locked  the  door. 

" That  secures  them,"  he  muttered,  "for  the 
windows  are  barred." 

The  boys  heard  the  click  of  the  lock,  and  Terry 
turning  to  Morse,  asked  him  what  his  reason  was  for 
refusing  to  accept  a  little  liberty,  which  he  thought 
was  better  than  none. 

"  Because  I  should  be  obliged  to  keep  within  bounds 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  do  now.  Groby  has  some 
scheme  in  his  head,  and  he  wants  to  be  free  from  our 
interference." 

"  You  guess  that  much?"  suggested  Ganthony. 

"  I  do.  The  man  is  completely  changed.  He  is 
another  Groby  altogether.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
chance  we  have  of  getting  out  here  when  we  have  a 
mind  to." 

The  windows  of  the  class-rooms  looked  out  both 
back  and  front,  and  together  they  ran  quite  across 
the  house.  It  was  to  the  windows  at  the  back  that 
Morse  turned  his  attention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  before  Mr. 
Farrell  had  set  Martin  to  work  preparing  the  iron 
bars  for  all  the  chief  windows  of  the  house,  and  in 
due  time  they  were  fixed.  They  were  bars  of  the 
ordinary  class,  with  flattened  turned-in  tops  and 
bottoms,  and  perforated  with  a  single  hole  apiece  for 
a  screw. 

Morse  had  a  pocket  screw-driver  attached  to  his 
knife,  with  which  he  set  to  work  loosening  the  screws 
of  one  of  the  bars  that  covered  the  opening  portion 
of  a  window.  It  was  a  tough  job,  and  some  of  the 
wood  under  the  bar  had  to  be  carefully  scraped  away 
ere  he  could  loosen  the  screw. 

But  it  was  done  at  last,  and  the  first  being  removed 

a  little  wriggling  of  the  bar  loosened  the  upper  one, 

and  the   second  screw  was  taken  out  without  the 

least  difficulty. 

"  It  is  all  we  need  do  for  the  present,"  said  Morse. 
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*'  I  will  scrape  the  holes  a  bit  so  that  we  can  take  the 
screws  out  with  our  fingers  and  then  replace  the  bar- 
Groby,  I  reckon,  will  visit  us  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  suspect  that  we 
have  a  means  of  exit." 

The  bar  was  put  back,  and  they  had  their  whole 
time  upon  their  hands.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  know 
what  to  do,  but  boys  are  very  fertile  in  inventing 
games,  and  Ganthony,  Terry,  and  Felton  succeeded 
in  amusing  themselves  for  an  hour,  while  Morse  sat 
by  the  window  thinking. 

He  was  sorry  he  had  not  been  able  to  communicate 
with  Jim  again  ere  he  was  confined,  but  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  so  ere  the  day  was  out. 

The  morning  passed  slowly,  but  it  came  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock,  Mr,  Groby, 
with  Romeo  behind  him  bearing  a  tray,  entered. 

"  Your  dinner,"  he  said.  "  It  is  the  usual  fare, 
brought  to  you  by  the  desire  of  Miss  Farrell.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Mrs.  Farrell  to  put  you  on  prison 
rations  for  a  day  or  so,  but  her  daughter's  pleadings, 
united  to  mine,  led  to  your  receiving  food  as  usual." 

Romeo  stood  behind  him  with  a  repressed  grin  upon 
his  face.  Nigger-like,  he  looked  upon  anything  out 
of  the  usual  line  as  something  extremely  comical. 

Morse  said,  "We  are  obliged  to  Miss  Farrell," 
purposely  excluding  Mr.  Groby,  because  he  did  not 
believe  they  owed  him  anything. 

"  Put  the  tray  down  on  that  desk,  Romeo,"  said  Mr. 
Groby,  curtly.  "  Boys,  you  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  eat  your  dinner  in.  Romeo  will  wait  for  the  tray. 
And  mind,  you  dog,  that  you  see  none  of  them  escape, 
and  lock  the  door  on  leaving.  Bring  the  key  to  my 
private  room." 

"  Your  private  room  ?"  said  Romeo,  staring  at  him 
vacantly. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Farrell's  before  he  went  away,"  was 
the  brief  reply,  and  the  successor  to  the  absent  school- 
master left  the  room,  drawing  the  door  to  with  a  jerk 
after  him. 

"It  kine  o'  chokes  me  to  hear  obhim  private  room," 
said  Romeo,  "  and  it  'nuff  to  make  a  nigger  sick  to 
see  de  airs  he  gib  himself.  And  don't  you  belieb 
nuffin'  'bout  missus  puttin'  you  on  de  bread  and 
water,"  he  added.  "She  know  nuffin'  'bout  it. 
It  was  his  deposal,  but  Miss  Evehne,  hearing  ob  it, 
come  along  on  de  rampage  and^  she  say  it  not  to  be. 
De  way  she  comb  de  hair  ob  dat  Groby  was  a  real 
treat." 

"Combed  his  hair  ?"  exclaimed  Terry, innocently. 

"  Kettleforiacally,  in  a  way,"  explained  Romeo. 
"  Not  wif  a  comb,  but  jess  make  it  stand  out  straight 
wif  her  tongue.  He  was  in  de  hall  by  de  door  when 
she  bounce  right  at  him  and  say,  '  Massa  Groby,  what 
you  mean  by  starving  de  boys  in  reditipn  to  you  oder 
iiiflamies  ?" 


"  Were  those  her  very  words  ?"  asked  Felton,  wink- 
ing at  Terry. 

"Her  bery  words,"  replied  Romeo,  "Me  take  a 
metal  note  and  obserwation  ob  dem.  He  look  more 
like  a  fool  dan  my  ole  grandfather  Macbef,  when  he 
was  a-jawin'  me,  while  he  feel  'bout  de  kitchen  fender 
for  de  poker  and  got  hold  ob  de  hot  end  ob  it. 
'  Miss  Evehne,'  say  dat  Groby  chap,  *  I'm  orfally  sorry 
if  you  not  approbe  ob  dis  receeding  ob  mine.  I  do  it 
for  missypline  and  de  good  ob  de  school.  But  if  you 
wish,  I  quite  willing '  At  dis  pint  ob  de  con- 
sultation she  cut  him  short — kinder  snapped  him  nose 
and  arf  him  head  orf .  '  Massa  Groby,'  she  say,  *  I 
resist  on  dem  boys  habin'  de  usual  vittles.  If  you 
try  to  starbe  dem  again,  perhaps  you  hear  ob  it  from 
a  corker  you  rase  expect.'  " 

"  She  said  quarter,  of  course  ?"  quietly  interposed 
Morse. 

"  Sumfin'  in  dat  way,"  assented  Romeo.  "  Owing 
to  my  habin'  a  refective  edification,  some  ob  dem 
words  reglar  cokernuts  for  me  to  crack.  Habin' 
rejuiced  ebery  hair  ob  him  head  to  a  state  ob  de 
broom  bristles,  she  go  away  wif  all  de  dignity  ob  a 
queen,  leabing  him  more  dan  flabbygastered." 

Approving  comments  on  the  matter  of  the  story 
were  uttered  by  the  boys,  and  Terry  especially  com- 
plimented Romeo  on  his  lucidity  of  utterance.  Morse 
meanwhile  was  ^vriting  a  few  words  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

The  narrative  told  and  the  writing  done,  the  boys 
fell  upon  their  dinner  and  speedily  disposed  of  it.  As 
Romeo  was  turning  over  the  corners  of  the  cloth  upon 
the  tray,  Morse  asked  him  to  listen  attentively  for  a 
moment. 

"  You  know,  Romeo,"  he  said,  "  that  ever  since  we 
crossed  the  island  together  that  we  look  upon  you  as 
a  friend — as  one  of  us  ?" 

"Sure,  Massa  Morse,"  responded  Romeo,  "me 
mortifiedly  proud  to  hear  dat.  It  warm  de  ole  hearts 
ob  my  fader  Hamlet,  and  Macbef." 

"  Well,  as  we  look  upon  you  as  a  friend,"  continued 
Morse,  "  we  feel  that  we  can  trust  you.  Now,  here  is 
a  short  note  I  wish  you  to  give  to  Gordon  as  soon  as 
you  can,  but  it  must  be  done  secretly.  You  under- 
stand?" 

"  You  mean  me  to  gib  it  to  him  when  nobody 
dere  ?" 

"  You  are  to  get  into  the  post-office  unobserved, 
and  out  again  unseen,  if  you  can.  There  may  be  a 
message  to  bring  back,  or  a  note.  You  will  not  de- 
liver either  to  anybody  but  myself,  will  you  ?" 

"Not  for  a  cask  ob  gold  sovrens,"  said  Romeo. 
"  Massa  Morse,  me  being  remoted  up  to  de  position 
ob  a  frien',  I  'bout  de  most  trusswordy  man  you  find 
in  de  place.  Put  dat  down  in  de  note-book,  Massa 
Morse." 

Nodding  his  head  in  a  sagacious  manner,  Romeo 
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retired  with  the  tray,  leaving  the  boys  to  make  the 
best  they  could  out  of  the  coming  long  afternoon. 

It  was  not  until  tea-time  that  Romeo  brought  the 
welcome  intelligence  to  Morse  that  he  had  dehvered 
his  note  safely  to  Jim,  and  he,  having  no  pencil  or 
jjaper,  had  simply  sent  a  message  back—"  All  right." 


CHAPTER  LII. 

jim's  parole  ended. 

MONG  the  boys  gener- 
ally there  was  a  deal 
of    surmise,    some 
troublous  thinking 
and   talking;    but 
on  the  whole,  not 
so  much   uneasiness    or 
fear  as  might  be  expected 
from*  so  many,  and  some 
of  them  very  young. 

Steene,  Rainstone,  and 
Dawson,  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  of 
Ten  who  were  at  liberty, 
while  feeling  themselves  that,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
trouble  was  closing  in  around  them,  did  their  best  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  rest. 

But  among  the  men  it  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to 
;set  them  at  ease. 

As  they  stood  in  a  group,  talking  over  the  position, 
Dawson  and  Steene  went  by.     Martin  hailed  them. 

"  Come  here  a  minute,"  he  sacid,  and  as  they  drew 
lip  he  continued :  "  Without  pretending  to  know 
■everything  you  boys  are  up  to,  I  know  that  if  there  is 
anything  going,  you  young  gentlemen  would  be  in  it 
Can  you  tell  us  why  Mr.  Groby  is  down  on  Gordon^ 
and  a  few  others  shut  up  in  the  class-room  ?" 

"  They  went  away  without  leave,"  replied  Steene. 
"  There  is  more  than  that  in  it,"  said  Martin.  "  Mr. 
Groby  is  giving  himself  airs,  and  I  for  one  have  already 
had  enough  of  it.  But  that  was  not  the  point.  Can 
you  tell  us  who  and  what  we  are  threatened  with  ?" 
"  I  cannot,"  answered  Steene,  and  Dawson  said  the 
•same. 

"  Never  would  I  have  set  foot  on  the  island,"  said 
Waffle,  the  boocmaker,  "  if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  of 
^hat  was  to  be  the  end  of  it." 

"  We  shall  be  murdered,"  said  Sleery,  the  car- 
penter. 

"  That's  a  dead-sure  thing,"  assented  Pastern,  the 
.painter  and  plumber. 

"  Don't  be  so  fast,  my  lads,"  said  Martin.  "  After 
4tll,  there  may  not  be  so  much  in  it.  Nap  Farrell  never 
Jiad,  to  my  thinking,  the  heart  of  a  iiunise,   and  his 


cutting  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  place  is 
naturally  getting  into  a  mixture  of  sixes  and  sevens- 
one  boy  shut  here,  others  shut  up  there,  and  more 
will  follow,  for  when  a  Jack-in-office,  as  Mr.  Groby  is 
proving  himself  to  be,  starts  on  that  sort  of  game,  he 
seldom  knows  where  to  stop.  In  the  end  there  will 
be  a  rebellion  among  the  boys." 

"  No,"  said  Steene,  smiling,  "  we  shall  not  come-  to 
that,  whatever  happens.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help 
you  in  what  you  want  to  know.  You  are  as  much  in 
the  secret  of  it  all  as  we  are." 

As  the  boys  had  been  expressly  forbidden  by  Mr. 
Groby  to  go  into  the  post-office,  and  Jim,  on  his 
parole,  unable  to  come  out,  it  naturally  followed  that 
he  was  unable  to  communicate  with  any  of  them.  |IIe 
could  have  done  so  by  signs  through  the  window,  but 
that  he  did  not  do,  although  he  occasionally  showed 
his  face  there,  and  exchanged  a  smile  with  any  of 
them  who  happened  to  be  near. 

Mr.  Groby  occasionally  went  in  and  out,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  Eveline  and  her  mother 
emerged  from  the  house,  the  latter  weanng  a  thick 
veil. 

There  were  very  few  of  the  boys  about,  and  the 
men  had  all  vanished  in  different  directions. 
"  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Farrell, 
"  Towards  Silver  Bay,"  replied  Eveline. 
"  W^ill  it  be  safe  for  us  ?" 
"As  safe  as  any  part  of  the  island." 
A  minute  after  they  had  started  towards  the  bay, 
the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  again  opened  and  Mr. 
Storeby  came  forth.     His  face  was  flushed,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  or  excitement.     He  was 
attired  in  a  light  suit  and  wore  a  straw  hat  with  a 
broad  red  ribbon.     Indeed,  he  looked  quite  gallant 
and  gay. 

"I've  foiled  him,"  he  muttered,  "and  now  is  my 
chance." 

He  sped  on  after  the  two  ladies,  who  were  now  far 
up  the  beach,  mere  dolls  in  the  distance. 

By  dint  of  hard  running,  with  pauses  to  regain 
breath,  he  finally  overtook  them.  Hearing  footsteps 
behind  her,  Eveline  started  and  looked  angrily  round. 
Bu*  her  face  changed  to  indifference  when  she  saw  it 
was  only  Mr.  Storeby.  She  rather  suspected  it  was 
the  now  too  troublesome  Groby. 

"I— I  thought,"  stammered  Storeby,  "that  you 
would  not  mind  my  offering  myself  as  an  escort.'' 

"  Mamma  will,  I  daresay,  be  glad  to  have  you  here," 
replied  Eveline. 

It  was  rather  hard  to  be  transferred  to  Mrs.  Farrell 
in  this  way,  for  the  attention  was  really  meant  for 
Eveline.  But  Storeby  did  not  care.  He  was,  any- 
way, near  Eveline.  Mrs.  Farrell  having  graciously 
said  that  she  would  be  glad  of  his  company,  he  foil  in 
by  her  side,  and  they  walked  on  together. 
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Mr.  Groby  all  this  time  was  a  prisoner  in  his  room. 
He  had  carefully  dressed  himself  also,  and  was  as 
gallant  and  gay  as  Storeby.  He  had  heard  that  Eve- 
line and  her  mother  were  going  out,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  act  as  escort — to  insist  upon  it. 

On  trying  to  open  the  door  of  his  room  he  found  it 
was  fast.  Somebody  had  removed  the  key — probably 
some  time  before — and  locked  it  from  the  outside. 

Evidence  of  that  being  done  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
tip  of  the  key  that  protruded  through  the  lock. 

His  window,  like  those  in  the  rest  of  the  house,  was 
barred  with  iron.     He  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Curses  !"  he  muttered ;  "  who  has  done  this  ?  It 
is  the  boys  avenging  the  confinement  of  their 
friends." 

It  was  a  natural  thought,  all  things  considered,  but 
it  was  not  the  correct  one. 

The  boys  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Storeby,  the 
undermaster,  was  responsible  for  it.  He  had  noted 
the  extraordinary  bearing  of  Mr.  Groby  when  speaking 
to  Eveline,  and  being,  in  a  great  measure,  gone  that 
Avay  himself,  was  madly  jealous,  and  to  thwart  the 
intentions  of  his  self-elected  principal,  he  planned 
locking  him  in  his  room,  and  carried  it  out  success- 
fully. 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Groby  hammer  and  hammer  at  his 
door.     Nobody  came  to  his  assistance. 

The  boys  were  all  outside  the  house,  save  those 
confined  in  the  class-room,  and  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and 
Romeo,  having  cleared  away  and  washed  up  the 
dinner-things,  were  enjoying  an  afternoon  nap  in 
separate  secluded  corners  of  the  establishment. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  afterwards,  when  Romeo,  who 
had  found  a  cool  candle  cupboard  a  congenial  retreat, 
was  aroused  from  varied  dreams  by  a  final  eftbrt  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Groby  to  make  somebody  hear.  He 
was  hammering  the  door  with  one  of  his  boots,  and 
yelling  his  loudest. 

Romeo  opened  his  eyes,  struggled  with  the  last 
ciouds  of  sleep,  dispersed  them,  and  sat  up. 

"  Gorymash !"  he  exclaimed,   "  what  am  dat  ?" 

He  sprang  up  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance.  Groby  just  then  paused  for  breath, 
and  Romeo  succeeded  in  making  himself  heard, 

"  Anyting  de  marrer,  massa?"  he  asked. 

"  Let  me  out !"  hoarsely  replied  Mr.  Groby. 

"  Why  you  not  come  out  ?"  asked  Romeo. 

"  The  key  is  outside,  you   fool !     Have  you  any 
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"  Two  dat  berrer  dan  yours,"  muttered  Romeo,  as 
he  laid  hold  of  the  key  and  turned  it. 

Mr.  Groby  came  forth  like  an  enraged  but  almost 
•exhausted  bull. 

"  Who  did  it  ?"  he  roared. 

"  Massa  Groby,"  replied  Romeo,  "  how  me  know  ?" 

"  Couldn't  you  hear  me  before  ?" 


"  Only  heard  you  dis  moment,  sar." 

"  Where  have  you  been  this  last  hour  ?" 

"  Outside  in  de  shed,  a-choppin'  wood." 

"  Where's  your  father." 

"  He  helpin'  me  wif  de  choppin'." 

"  And  your  grandfather  ?" 

"  He  been  a-stackin'  ob  it." 

Having  got  through  three  lies  with  the  most  re- 
markable promptitude,  Romeo  folded  his  hands  and 
meekly  received  a  string  of  curses  bestowed  upon  him 
and  his  relatives.  Mr.  Groby  stalked  away,  but  ho' 
did  not  go  much  farther  than  the  door. 

His  original  intention  had  been  to  follow  Mrs. 
Farrell  and  Eveline  without  delay,  and  he  was  not 
certain  which  way  they  had  gone. 

He  was  keenly  disappointed.  His  afternoon  wa& 
ruined,  his  get-up  a  waste  of  time,  and  the  acidity  of 
his  feelings  was  not  lessened  when,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, he  saw  the  two  ladies  returning,  with  Mr. 
Storeby  as  escort. 

Unable  to  restrain  his  rage,  he  turned  away,  and 
walked  up  the  beach  for  a  furlong  or  so. 

Then  he  wheeled  about,  and  assuming  a  casual  air, 
strolled  back  again.  He  saw  Mr.  Storeby  take  leave- 
of  his  companions  at  the  door  of  the  school,  and  with 
a  satisfied  smirk  fill  a  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  begin 
to  smoke  with  an  air  of  contentment. 

The  whole  truth  flashed  upon  Mr.  Groby,  and  in  a 
black  fury  he  strode  up  to  his  junior. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you  locked  the  door  of  my  room 
this  afternoon !" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Storeby,  the  peaceful,  unabashed. 

"  Why  did  you  do  so  infamous  a  thing  ?" 

"To  keep  you  in." 

The  coolness  of  the  reply  exasperated  the  other  to 
a  pitch  of  madness. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  before  you  are  many  days  older 
you  shall  repent  of  your  unseemly  joke  !" 

"Poof!"  exclaimed  Storeby,  fluttering  his  fingers- 
contemptuously  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Groby  could  not  resist  it — rage  blinded  him — 
and  he  gave  Storeby  a  push. 

The  next  moment  he  received  a  violent  blow  in  the 
face,  and  went  to  the  ground  with  a  force  that  shook 
him  from  head  to  foot. 

Looking  up,  astounded  and  almost  stunned,  he' 
saw  bending  over  him  a  man  whose  face  was  hideous 
with  rage. 

"  You  strike  me  again,"  hissed  Storeby,  "  and  I'll 
murder  you !     Do  you  hear  ?" 

The  astonished  man  heard,  without  a  doubt,  but  he 
did  not  reply.  He  had  not  the  power  of  saying  a  word, 
and  Storeby,  with  an  effort,  righting  his  body,  hastened 
away,  not  daring  to  trust  himself  a  moment  more  in 
the  company  of  the  man  he  hated  in  the  most  deadly 
manner. 
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"  The  look  of  that  man  is  a  revelation,"  thought 
Mr.  Groby,  as  he  got  up  and  wiped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  "  Who  would  have  thought  such  a 
meagre  body  could  hold  so  much  of  the  devil  in  it  ?" 

With  a  feeling  upon  him  that  life  at  the  school  was 
destined  to  bring  him  as  much  trouble  as  it  did  its 
original  master,  he  went  into  the  house  and  was  seen 
no  more  until  late  in  the  evening. 

He  kept  his  room,  and  by-and-by  rang  for  tea  to 
be  brought  up  to  him.  Macbeth  responded,  and 
supplied  it  to  him  in  due  course,  as  requested. 

He  gave  him  the  key,  and  told  him  to  see  that  the 
boys  in  the  class-room  were  attended  to. 

"  And  bring  the  key  back  to  me,"  he  said. 

"De  young  genelmen  coming  in  to  tea,"  said 
Macbeth.     "  Perhaps  de  key  do  after  we  see  to  dem  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Groby. 

He  ate  his  tea  alone,  and  sat  there  brooding  until 
Macbeth  reappeared  with  the  key 

"De  genelmen  in  de  class-room,"  he  said,  "send 
dere  compliments,  and  hope  as  de  beds  will  be  put  in 
de  room  early,  as  dey  berry  tired  doin'  nuffin'." 

"  Put  them  in  as  soon  as  you  please,"  muttered  Mr. 
Groby. 

"Romeo  do  dat,  sir." 

"  Romeo  or  you,  or  any  of  you !"  cried  Mr.  Groby, 
angrily.  "Don't  bother  me  about  them  again  to- 
night." 

Macbeth  vanished,  muttering  something  about  "  a 
genelman  dat  got  powder  inside  him,  'stead  ob  flesh 
and  blood,"  and  the  master  sat  by  himself  another 
hour. 

It  was  almost  dark  by  that  time,  and  then  a  sudden 
thought  came  to  him. 

He  struck  a  match  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Eight  o'clock,"  he  muttered.  "The  twenty-four 
hours'  parole  of  Gordon  has  expired." 

He  rose  and  walked  downstairs,  thinking  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  boy.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  must  bind  him  again. 

"Another  twenty-four  hours,"  he  thought,  "  may 
see  some  changes  here.  Then  his  parole  will  not 
mutter  a  sti-aw." 

The  boys  shut  out  of  the  class-rooms  wore  in  the 
dining-hall,  making  as  much  noise  as  usual.  Good 
spirits  and  fun  prevailed  among  them  in  spite  of 
troublesome  matters. 

Mr.  Groby,  wishing  in  his  heart  that  he  was  one 
of  thera,  left  the  house  and  sauntered  to  the  post- 
office. 
The  door  was  open. 

"  Ha  !"  he  muttered,  "  visitors  to  him,  I  suppose." 
He  entered  and  called  Gordon  by  name.     There 
was  no  reply. 

He  produced  his  matchbox  and  obtained  another 
light. 


The  first  tiling  that  caught  his  eye  was  a  sentence 
boldly  written  on  the  counter  with  chalk.  It  was. 
undoubtedly  meant  for  him,  and  read  as  follows  : 

''My  parole  expired  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  on 
its  termination  I  left  this  place. — James  Gokdon." 

The  match  went  out,  and  he  stood  in  the  dark 
muttering  anathemas  on  the  head  of  the  departed 
boy.  He  knew  he  would  not  be  found  at  the  school, 
but  whither  he  had  gone  and  with  what  object  were 
problems  he  could  not  at  that  moment  solve. 
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OMEO  was  out  that 
evening,  but  as  he 
was  often  absent 
from    the   school- 
house    when    the 
day's    work     was 
done,  it  was  not 
likely  to  excite  any 
attention.      He    was    at 
the  castle   attending   to 
the  requirements  of  Char- 
ley. 

As  fodder  was  not  avail- 
able for  a  bed,  he  took 
thither  sundry  old  rugs  and  sacks,  which  in  a  corner 
of  the  big  hall  sufficed  for  the  intelligent  beast.  For 
food  the  stores  of  vegetables  in  the  post-office  for  the 
time  were  utilised.  A  very  liberal  amount  could 
I  be  taken  away  without  the  loss  being  sensibly 
'  felt. 

Romeo  returned  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the  boys 
were  all  in  bed,  and  the  masters  thinking  of  retiring. 
In  the  corridor  he  waylaid  Eveline  on  the  way  to  her 
room. 

"  One  moment,  missy,"  he  said ;  "  me  got  sumfin' 
for  you." 

The  "  sumfin'  "  was  a  piece  of  paper  neatly  folded, 
but  not  addressed  to  her.  The  re.ason  of  the  absence 
of  address  was  obvious  from  the  written  matter 
inside. 

"  My  parole  having  ended  I  left  my  prison.  I  am  in  the 
castle,  where  I  may  be  for  some  time.  If  in  danger,  please 
come  to  me  ivithout  hesitation." 

There  was  no  signature,  but  Eveline  knew  who  it 
was  from.  Addressing  the  negro,  she  asked  him  who 
gave  it  to  him. 

"  Why,  Massa  Gordon,  ob  course,"  he  whispered. 

"  You  know  where  he  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  missy." 

"  It  is  a  horrible  place  for  him  to  be  in  alone." 
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Romeo  gi'inned. 

"  Him  not  alone,"  he  said ;  "  you  go  to  sleep  on 
dat  and  hab  peace,  missy.  Me  not  'lowed  to  say  more, 
being  bound  by  de  mose  frightful  oafs  to  say 
nuffin'." 

"  If  he  is  not  alone,"  said  Eveline,  "  I  shall  not  be 
anxious  about  him." 

She  bade  Romeo  good-night,  and  glided  away.  The 
negro  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  his 
relatives  anxiously  awaiting  him. 

They  gave  him  a  ^earty  welcome,  and  what  was 
more  to  the  point,  ilt  good  supper.  Macbeth  men- 
tioned the  spirits  as  having  been  on  his  mind  during 
the  evening,  and  he  especially  expressed  his  personal 
satisfaction  at  the  coming  home  of  Romeo  as  the 
great  circumventor  of  their  evil  tricks. 

"  You  ress  easy,"  said  Romeo,  confidently ;  "  dey 
not  come  to  you  wif  me  'bout  de  place." 

After  supper  he  had  a  pipe  of  herbs — his  favourite 
smoke — and  then,  with  his  father  and  Macbeth, 
retired.  They  took  with  them  the  two  sticks,  whicli 
Romeo  carefully  crossed  just  outside  the  door.  This 
done,  they  got  to  bed  with  all  speed. 

As  a  day's  work  in  the  house  was  pretty  stiff  for 
them,  they  invariably,  with  their  minds  at  rest,  fell 
asleep  without  delay.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
sound  in  slumber  in  a  few  moments. 

But  Romeo  had  not  long  been  unconscious  when  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  was  rudely 
awakened. 

His  first  emotion,  on  seeing  a  figure  bending  over 
him,  was  that  of  alarm.  He  feared  that  the  spirits 
he  had  pretended  to  circumvent,  and  whom  he  had 
spoken  of  scoffingly,  had  come  to  avenge  a  long 
series  of  thwartings  and  insults. 

But,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  the  night  visitor  car- 
ried, he  saw  that  it  was  Mr.  Groby,  and  was  awake 
and  alert'  in  a  moment. 

"  I  want  to  know  where  you  have  been  to-night," 
demanded  the  master. 

"  Out  fishin',"  replied  Romeo. 

**  What  have  you  caught  ?" 

"Nuffin'." 

"  Don't  lie  to  me  !"  said  Mr.  Groby,  fiercely. 

It  was  a  fact  that  Romeo,  previous  to  his  going  to 
the  castle,  had  laid  out  a  few  night-lines  off  the  shore 
by  the  boats,  and  he  repeated  his  assertion. 

"  Me  lay  out  de  lines,"  he  said,  "  and  de  fish  come 
when  dey  choose,  any  time  afore  mornin'." 

"  Have  you  seen  Gordon  ?"  asked  the  master. 

"  Yes,  massa." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  Jess  as  he  was  comin'  out  ob  de  pose-office.  He 
say  him  repole  am  ober,  and  he  go  juss  where  he  like, 
and  be  jiggered  to  you." 

The  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  fiction,  conceived 


and   executed   by  Romeo   from  a  sincere   desire  to 
aggravate  his  interlocutor.     Mr.  Groby  bit  his  lip. 

"  Is  that  all  he  said  ?" 

"  He  went  away  immediately  dem  words  pass  him 
lips." 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  ?" 

Romeo  hesitated.  Mr.  Groby  impatiently  shook 
him  again. 

"  Did  he  go  towards  the  path  leading  to  the 
castle  ?" 

"  He  might  hab  done  so,"  answered  Romeo.  "^Me 
didn't  see  him  go  de  oder  way." 

"  You  can  tell  me  no  more  than  that  ?" 

"  Nothin'  more,  massa." 

Mr.  Grob}',  who  was  attired  in  a  dressing-gown, 
and  looked  very  tall  and  Aveird  by  the  light  of  the 
small  lamp  he  carried,  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
with  a  bang  behind  him. 

"  Goodness!  what  dat  ?"  cried  Macbeth,  waking  up 
with  a  start. 

"  Hush,"  said  Romeo,  "  it  all  right  now.  One  of  de 
spirits  not  see  de  cross-sticks  and  come  in,  but  de 
moment  me  mention  to  him  de  fack  dat  dey  was 
dere,  de  beggar  clare  out  wif  a  rush.  Dere  not  de 
lease  chance  ob  him  comin'  back  agen." 

"  What  a  mercy  it  was  you  come  home  to-night, 
Romeo  !"  breathed  the  old  nigger. 

"  It  was,"  assented  the  veracious  Romeo ;  "  you  be 
tankful,  and  go  to  sleep  agen." 

Macbeth  was  thankful,  and,  in  accordance  with  a 
sound  constitution,  was  soon  asleep  once  more. 

Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Groby  was  up.  He  was 
before  the  three  negroes,  and  Romeo,  on  his  way  to 
the  kitchen,  encountered  him.  The  master  had  the 
key  of  the  class-room  in  his  hand. 

"  Fine  mornin',  sir,"  said  Romeo. 

"  It  is  always  a  fine  morning  here,  you  fool,''  w^as 
the  ungracious  reply. 

"  Fool  yourself,"  muttered  Romeo,  hurrj'ing  away, 
"  as  you  soon  find  out." 

Mr.  Groby  unlocked  the  class-room  door  and  looked 
in.  The  first  aparment  was  quite  bare.  He  hurried 
into  the  second  one,  and  that  was  empty  also. 

The  window  at  the  back  stood  open,  and  the  bar 
that  was  lying  on  the  floor  explained  everything. 

"  Gone  to  join  him,"  he  muttered ;  "  but  the  beds 
could  never  have  been  brought  here.  Let  me  think 
foi:  a  moment :  it  was  Hamlet,  I  believe,  who  pro- 
fessed to  place  them  here." 

He  hastened  out,  and  sought  the  two  elder  negroes 
in  the  kitchen.  Hearing  from  Romeo  that  it  was  a 
little  early  for  them  to  be  up,  he  looked  for  them  in 
their  chamber. 

They  were  dressing  as  he  unceremoniously  entered. 

"  Which  of  you  put  the  bedding  in  the  class-room 
last  night  ?"  he  demfanded. 
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"  Bof,  sar,"  answered  Macbeth.  "  Hamlet  carry  de 
bedsteads,  and  me  took  de  bedding.'' 

"  You  are  sure  ?" 

"  Massa,  if  you  go  to  de  fust  dormelterry,  you  see 
it  was  so.'' 

The  bedsteads,  Mr.  Groby  knew,  were  of  tlie  lightest 
make,  considering  the  material  was  iron.  A  boy  of 
average  strength  could  carry  one  if  put  together  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  travelling.  They  were  made  to  fold 
up  close,  and  that  could  be  done  without  much 
trouble. 

The  bedding  was  also  comparatively  light,  but  there 
was  too  much  of  it  to  be  carried  in  conjunction  with 
the  bedsteads. 

A  double  journey  to  where  they  had  gone  was 
essential. 

Mr.  Groby  looked  out  of  the  back-door,  asking  if 
there  was  a  ladder  in  the  place.  There  was  a  light 
one,  but  it  was  in  an  outhouse  that  had  not  been 
opened  for  a  week. 

So  Macbeth  assured  him,  and  he  had  possession  of 
the  key. 

"  Ever  since  Massa  Farrell  tell  me  dat  dere  burgle rs 
or  sumfin  dat  way  comin'/'  he  explained,  "  de  ladder 
not  'lowed  to  be  out  on  de  loose." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  mused  the  master,  as  he 

walked  back, "  unless What  a  fool  I  am !     I  have 

it !  One  remained  behind  while  the  rest  went  off  with 
the  JSirst  lot  of  bedding,  and  he  lowered  the  remainder 
when  they  came  back  for  it.  I  shall  find  them  all  in 
the  castle.  It  is  their  only  place  of  refuge  that  I 
know  of." 

He  was  satisfied  he  had  hit  upon  the  solution  of  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  boys,  and  certain  he 
would  find  Jim  in  their  company. 

First  of  all,  he  armed  himself  with  a  stout  stick,  in 
case  he  found  it  necessary  to  chastise  them,  or  to 
defend  himself  if  they  attacked  him. 

He  was  beginning  to  think  that  this  especial  group 
of  boys  had  a  quarrelsome  element  in  them  that  at  a 
pinch  might  be  dangerous. 

He  was  a  resolute  man — in  some  matters,  at  all 
ev  ents — and  he  was  determined  to  have  them  all  back 
at  the  school  by  breakfast-time,  and  to  that  end  went 
forth  up  the  path  to  the  castle. 

He  saw  nothing  on  the  way  to  confirm  his  suspicions, 
nor  was  there  any  sign  of  the  boys  when  he  reached 
the  castle  gate. 

Having  called  to  them  by  name  in  turn,  and  getting 
no  reply,  he  crossed  the  bridge  and  passed  through  the 
first  room  into  the  courtyard. 

StUl  there  were  no  indications  of  their  presence,  nor 
any  response  when  he  again  called  to  them  to  come 
out  of  their  hiding-place. 

Espying  the  door  of  the  hall,  he  strolled  up  to  it, 
and  on  trying  it,  found  that  it  was  not  secured. 


He  threw  it  open,  and  immediately  staggered  back 
a  pace  with  a  cry  of  alarm. 

Standing  erect  upon  its  haunches  in  the  doorway 
was  an  enormous  bear— our  old  friend  Charley. 

The  right-paw  was  raised,  and  ere  Mr.  Groby  could 
summon  the  nerve  to  beat  a  retreat,  it  descended  upon 
his  head  and  dashed  him  senseless  to  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  lilV. 
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/jMMMi^i  H  E  smugglers' 
craft,  carrying 
the  two  pri- 
soners, boldly 
steered  for  Sil- 
ver Bay,  and 
were,  with' 
some  of  the 
men,  put  into- 
the  boat  and 
sent  ashore. 
The  party 
hastened  to 
the  chine. 

The  leader  had  previously  received  directions  from 
Vampa  where  to  go  and  whom  to  look  for. 

The  man  was  making  his  way  to  the  old  hiding- 
place  of  Espardo  Eeonardo,  getting  somewhat  confused 
by  the  changed  aspect  of  the  glen,  which,  of  course, 
did  not  accord  with  the  description  furnished  him, 
when  he  was  joyfully  hailed  from  the  great  cave  above. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  Espardo  Reonardo  standing  at 
the  mouth  of  it. 

"  Hail,  comrade!"  he  cried. 
"  I  salute  you,  senor,"  answered  the  smuggler. 
"  What  brings  you  here  ?"  asked  Reonardo. 
"  A  boat,  in  which  were  Vampa  and  other  good  meni. 
Giuseppo  sent  us  hither." 

"  And  why  is  not  Giuseppo  with  you  ?" 
"It  is  a  long  story,  senor.     Would  it  not  come 
better  from  the  lips  of  Vampa  ?" 
"  Possibly.     Let  him  come  hither." 
"  We  have  two  prisoners." 
"  Bring  them  also." 

The  man  conveyed  back  to  Vampa  the  tidings  that 
Espardo  Reonardo  was  at  the  appointed  spot,  not 
dreaming  of  his  having  been  away  and  returned  under 
such  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Vampa  immediately  gave  orders  for  all  to  land  but 
two  men,  who  were  to  take  the  boat  further  on  and 
seek  a  hiding-place  for  her. 

Lightened  of  bo  much  of  her  burden,  she  was  easily 
managed,  and  Vampa,  with  eight  men  and  his  twO' 
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prisoners,  whgee  hands  were  now  secured  behind  them, 
started  for  the  chine. 

Both  Mr.  Farrell  and  Chorker  were  familiar  figures 
to  Reonardo,  and  he  was  astounded  when  he  beheld 
them  being  led  captive.  But  he  was  not,  for  some 
reason,  particularly  pleased. 

Drawing  back,  he  waited  in  the  cave  until  the  party, 
guided  by  the  first-comer,  toiled  up  the  slope. 

"  Enter  and  welcome,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  poor  place 
to  receive  such  guests  in." 

"  I  gi-eet  you,  senor,"  said  Vampa.  "  My  message 
from  Giuseppo  is  that  he  is  coming  across  the  island 
and  will  join  you  here." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  pernicious,  why  could  he 
not  come  with  you  ?  Yet  it  matters  not  so  much  now. 
flow  fares  it  with  you,  Senor  Farrell  ?" 

The  schoolmaster  stared  at  him  and  shivered. 

"  I  am  not  well,"  he  answered,  wretchedly.  "  Thanks 
to  the  treatment  I  have  received,  there  is  little  hfe 
left  in  me." 

"  And  this  old  sea  fraud  of  yours,"  continued 
Reonardo — "  this  land-fish  ?  Say,  then,  how  is  it  you 
honour  me  with  your  company  ?'' 

"  I  will  tell  you,  senor,"  said  Vampa ;  "  but  first  let 
me  ask  if  you  have  any  wine  ?" 

"  A  small  store,"  replied  Reonardo, "  and  no  food  to 
speak  of,  but  we  will  get  more  by-and-by,  as  I  have  a 
friend  on  the  island  who  will  supply  us  with  all  we 
require.  Groby  is  his  name.  You  know  him,  friend 
Farrell  ?" 

Reonardo  was  in  a  boisterously  offensive  mood,  and 
as  he  put  the  question  he  smacked  the  shrinking 
schoolmaster  upon  the  back. 

"  He  was  an  assistant  of  mine,"  answered  Mr. 
Farrell,  with  a  haggard  stare. 

"  Ay,  then,  is  it  not  good  for  us  to  be  friends  r"  cried 
Reonardo.  "  We  have  entered  into  a  compact,  this 
Oroby  and  I.  I  have  exchanged  something  1  never 
]iad  for  something  he  has  no  right  to  give  me.  There's 
a  conundrum  for  you.     Answer  it  if  you  can." 

"  It  is  beyond  me,"  drearily  repUed  Mr.  Farrell. 
"  I  am  getting  confused  with  the  many  events  that 
surround  my  unhappy  life." 

"  How  far  does  this  cave  penetrate  ?"  asked  Vampa. 

"  Faith,  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Reonardo,  with 
a  careless  backward  glance.  "'1  have  not  gone  far 
from  the  mouth  of  it." 

"  If  1  might  wenture  in  with  a  word,"  said  Chorker, 
■"  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  'ere  cave  goes  a  long 
way  inter  the  earth.  I've  been  at  least  a  mile  down 
it,  and  nearly  got  lost." 

"  What  were  you  doing  here  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Looking  for  what  there  ain't — hidden  treasure," 
said  Chorker.  "  It's  a  take-in  is  this  'ere  cave." 

"Remove  the  cords  from  these  dogs,"  said 
Reonardo,  "  and  place  a  man  on  guard  at  the  mouth 


of  the  cave.     If  one  of  them  so  much  as  puts  his  nose 
into  the  open  air,  let  his  head  be  blown  off  !" 

"'  Capen,"  said  Chorker,  saluting  respectfully, 
"  might  1  have  a  word  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  only  one,  as  I  am  impatient  to  hear  the 
story  that  will  tell  me  how  it  is  you  all  unnerved  me 
'by  coming  here." 

"  What  T  wants,  capen,"  whispered  Chorker,  as  the 
pair  drew  aside,  "is  to jine  you." 

"And  what  would  a  thing  like  you  do  for  our  bold 
band  ?"  asked  Reonardo. 

"  I'd  look  arter  him,  anyways,"  said  Chorker,  point- 
ing at  the  schoolmaster.  "  111  bet  he  wouldn't  get 
away  with  my  eye  on  him." 

"  Not  a  bad  thoaght,"  said  Reonardo,  boisterously. 
"Let  dog  eat  dog  if  yoa  will.  Farrell,  here  is  the 
sentinel  placed  over  you.  Beware  of  him,  for  he  is 
savage  and  remorseless,  like  all  traitorous  triends.  He 
is  one  of  us,  is  this  bold,  bad  man.  What  is  your 
name,  my  gallant  recruit  ?" 

"  Chorker,  capen." 

"A  goodly  name,  surely.  Get  down  the  cave  with 
your  charge,  and  don't,  as  you  value  your  lives,  either 
of  you  come  near  me  without  being  summoned.     If 

you  do "     He  finished  by  significantly  touching 

the  weapons  in  his  belt. 

"  Come  up  with  you,"  said  Chorker  to  the  school- 
master, "  and  don't  you  give  me  any  of  yow  trouble, 
or  you'll  rue  it,  as  1,  being  one  of  the  band  of  galyant 
smugglers,  wiU  act  according." 

"  Chorker,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  I  beg  of  you  to 
treat  me  with  courtesy  and  consideration.  I  found 
you  poor,  and  I  brought  you  with  me  across  the  sea 
to  the  home  you  have  had  for  two  years  or  more. 
During  that  time  you  have  been  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
allowed  to  do  as  you  please." 

"  If  you  hadn't  wanted  me,"  said  Chorker,  roughly, 
"  you  wouldn't  have  hired  me,  so  don't  make  a  wirtue 
of  that." 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  hound,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
plucking  up  a  bit  of  spirit. 

"  None  of  your  insolence,"  growled  Chorker,  giving 
him  a  push ;  "on  yer  goes,  out  of  the  sight  of  those 
yere  genelmen,  who  must  reglar  loathe  the  sight  of 
you,  as  I  does." 

Speaking  in  this  fashion  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
Spanish  ruffians  and  curry  favour  with  them,  Chorker 
hustled  his  late  master  along  the  cave,  out  of  sight, 
and  Espardo  Reonardo,  grimly  twirling  his  moustache, 
said : 

"  It  does  one  good  to  have  the  heel  on  these 
English  dogs." 

"  They  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  Englishmen," 
said  Vampa  ;  "  make  the  most  of  that  pair,  for  you 
will  not  meet  m.any  like  them  of  the  race." 

Having  njade  and  lighted  cigarettes,  the  two  men. 
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«at  down  apart  from  the  rest,  and  proceeded  to  discuss 
matters  that  were  of  import  to  them. 

"  First  tell  me,  my  Vampa,"  said  Reonardo,  "  how 
jou  fared  with  the  cargo  you  ran  at  Gibraltar  ?" 

"  Fairly  well,"  replied  Vampa,  "  but  we  lost  some  of 
it  through  the  accursed  stupidity  of  one  of  our  men, 
who,  while  climbing  the  rock,  let  a  big  bale  slip  from 
bis  shoulders  and  roU  into  the  sea." 

"  For  myself,"  said  Reonardo,  gloomily,  "  I  am  pro- 
ecribed,  having  been  fool  enough  to  do  a  bit  of  busi- 
ness in  one  of  the  Royal  palaces." 

"  That  was  weak." 

"  I  grant  it,  my  Vampa,  but  we  all  err  now  and 
then.  For  a  time  I  must  remain  in  hiding,  until  I 
<;an  make  arrangements  for  my  safety  by  bribing  the 
palace  officials.  When  that  is  done  I  shall  be  a  free 
■man.  Meanwhile  I  am  in  hiding  here,  having  re- 
turned a  few  days  ago.  I  have  been  fed  by  a  stranger, 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  school," 

"  How  won  you  his  heart  ?" 

"  There  is  not  much  heart  in  it  on  either  side.  He 
met  me  here,  and  asked  what  I  was  doing  on  the 
island.  I  explained  to  him  that  I  was  a  poor  smuggler 
who  had  to  hide,  and  craved  his  indulgence.  He 
walked  with  me  for  awhile,  and  presently  asked  me 
many  questions  about  the  island  of  Minorca ;  whether 
it  would  be  easy  to  get  a  priest  there  who  woul  dper- 
form  the  marriage  ceremony  between  him  and  a  girl, 
and  ask  no  questions.  I  assured  him  that  there  were 
scores  who  would  do  it  for  a  few  ducats." 

"  They  would  all  do  it,  my  Espardo." 

"  They  would.  Then  he  thought  again  awhile,  and 
presently  asked  me  if  it  wovild  be  possible  for  me  to 
convey  him  and  the  girl  to  Minorca  in  a  boat.  I  told 
him  I  expected  one  to  call  for  me,  and  then  we  struck 
a  bargain.  He  was  to  feed  me,  and  find  me  with  wine, 
while  I  lay  here,  and  I  was  to  take  him  and  his  bride, 
an  unwilling  one  he  was  sure  she  would  be,  away  in 
my  boat  to  Minorca." 

''  What  mafiner  of  man  is  he  ?" 

"  A  dullard — none  too  young,  but  infatuated  with 
a  pretty  face.  But  the  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  ony  lady-love  he  aspires  to." 

Vampa  stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  laughed. 

"  Does  he  know  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  he,"  answered  Reonardo,  with  a  sardonic 
grin  ;  "  he  has  no  notion  of  it.  He  undertakes  to  have 
the  girl  ready  here  when  the  time  comes.  On  our 
arrival  at  Minorca  I  will  see  to  the  priest,  and  make 
the  nuptial  arrangements." 

•'  Hey,  then,  Reonardo,  will  you  sacrifice  so  much  ?" 

"  I  will  sacrifice  him  at  the  right  moment,  my  Vampa. 
A  knife  between  his  ribs  will  end  it  as  far  as  he  goes. 
Then  I  will  take  his  place  as  bridegroom.  The  priest 
will  neither  know  nor  care  who  it  is  that  espouses  the 
young  and  beautiful  Eveline." 


"  It  will  be  a  merry  business." 

"  But  J  must  await  the  removal  of  the  Royal  ban 
from  me,"  sighed  Reonardo,  "  and  that  will  take  time. 
Still,  it  will  be  done,  and  the  Royal  memory  being 
kept  by  the  officials,  it  must  and  will  be  extinguished 
with  bribes.  The  cunning  dogs  only  put  out  the  bill 
offering  a  reward  for  my  capture  so  that  I  might  offer 
them  a  price  to  withdraw  it.  It  is  a  strange  world 
we  live  in." 

"  Especially  that  spot  we  call  Spain." 

•'  And  now,  Vampa,  for  your  story." 

Vampa  proceeded  to  relate  that  which  the  reader 
already  knows,  concerning  the  capture  of  the  launch, 
and  the  subsequent  events,  down  to  the  time  when 
it  was  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  No  repetition 
of  it  is  needed  here. 


CHAPTER   LV, 

riFK   IN   THE   OLD   CASTLE. 

^HE  recent  prisoners 
in    the    class-room 
were  in  the  castle, 
and    Jim    Gordon 
was  with  them.     It 
was  Morse  who  con- 
ceived the  plan  of 
escaping  and  taking 
up    their    quarters 
in   the  sombre  old 
building,  and  the  letter  he  sent  to 
Jim  while  he  was  in  the  post-office 
was  an  intimation  of  his  intention 
to  get    away  that   evening    about 
twilight. 

Jim  was  desired,  immediately  on  the  expiration  of 
his  parole,  to  hasten  to  the  castle  and  await  them 
there. 

As  Mr.  Groby  opined,  it  required  two  journeys  to 
get  the  bedding  away,  but  they  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing it  to  the  castle  without  attracting  any  intention. 
A  room  adjoining  Morse's  laboratory  was  selected 
as  a  sleeping-chamber,  and  the  banquet-hall  was  the 
very  place  for  a  living-room. 

Charley,  the  bear,  was  overwhelmed  with  delight 
when  he  found  ho  was  to  have  such  goodly  company. 
He  caressed  them  all  in  his  lumbering  way,  but  he 
positively  hugged  Jim  again  and  again,  until  his 
attentions  became  somewhat  oppressive. 
Romeo  had  undertaken  to  provision  them. 
The  boys  passed  a  quiet  night,  with  Charley  sleeping 
by  the  door,  as  good  a  watch-dog  as  they  could  desire. 
In  the  morning,  while  the  boys  were  dressing,  the 
event  in  connection  with  Mr.  Groby,  which  we  have 
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already  described,  took  place.  Secure  in  the  guardian 
ship  of  Charley,  they  had  omitted  to  lock  the  door. 

Hearing  the  commotion  attending  the  fall  of  Mr. 
Groby,  they  rushed  out  and  were  just  in  time.  Charley 
in  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  friends  had  lifted  the 
senseless  man  from  the  ground  between  his  mighty 
paws,  and  was  about  to  give  him  the  hug  that  had 
proved  so  deadly  to  the  smuggler  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island. 

"  Charley,"  cried  Jim,  "He  down,  old  fellow." 

The  bear,  still  holding  Mr.  Groby  in  his  paws, 
looked  round,  and  obeying  the  motion  of  Jim's  hand, 
laid  him  gently  down. 

Then  the  boys  went  up  and  looked  at  him. 

"  There  is  no  blood  visible,  and  he  is  breathing," 
said  Morse.  "  He  is  merely  senseless  from  a  blow 
Charley  gave  him." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?"  asked  Terry. 

It  was  a  question  that  must  be  quickly  answered, 
for  if  the  master  came  round  and  saw  them  the  moral 
force  of  the  blow  he  received  would  be  gone. 

If  he  only  knew  of  the  bear  being  there,  the  proba- 
bihty  was  that  he  would  not  believe  the  boys  were  in 
the  castle,  and  giving  it  a  wide  berth  in  future,  would 
leave  them  in  peace. 

"  We  had  better  carry  him  outside  and  leave  him  to 
recover,"  suggested  Jim.  "  Charley  can  be  kept  in 
sight  of  him,  and  he  will  assume  that  he  was  carried 
there  by  the  bear.  Give  a  hand  and  let  us  get  him 
into  position." 

They  found  the  master  rather  heavy,  owing  to  his 
being  limp,  but  they  got  him  outside  in  a  minute  or 
so  and  laid  him  in  the  open  air. 

Jim  then  bade  his  friends  retire,  while  he  waited 
with  Charley,  keeping  well  out  of  sight  in  the  gloomy 
chamber,  and  furthermore  hidden  by  the  heavy  body 
of  the  bear. 

"Watch  him,  lad,"  whispered  Jim,  and  Charley, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  lolled  oilt  his  tongue  know- 
ingly, as  if  he  perfectly  understood. 

The  brute  kept  guard  by  the  gateway  under  the  old 
portcullis,  sitting  upon  his  haunches,  a  terrifying 
object  to  an  ordinary  man. 

Jim,  crouching  down  behind  his  shaggy  friend,  kept 
his  eyes  uj)on  the  still  form  of  Mr,  Groby. 

Presently  he  stirred,  opened  his  eyes,  and  sat  up.  He 
seemed  to  be  dazed  for  a  time,  but  his  brain  clearing, 
he  saw  the  bear,  and  with  all  haste  scrambled  to  his 
feet. 

Charley  uttered  a  low  growl. 

"  Steady,  boy,"  whispered  Jim. 

Mr.  Groby  staggered  away,  the  image  of  mortal 
terror.  All  his  nerve  was  gone,  and  when  Charley 
dropped  on  all-fours  and  made  a  movement  forward, 
he  turned  and  fled  down  the  path  at  the  risk  of  falling 
and  breaking  a  limb  or,  it  might  be,  his  neck. 


But  nothing  happened  to  him  while  he  was  in  sight 
or  hearing,  and  Jim,  having  waited  for  a  time,  and 
nothing  occurring  to  give  rise  to  fear  of  further  dis- 
turbance, he  rejoined  his  friends. 

"  Groby  has  been  well  scared,"  he  said.  "  There  i» 
little  danger  of  his  troubling  us  again  for  a  day  or  so."' 

"  There  is  one  danger  you  have  overlooked,"  said 
Morse.  "  He  may  organise  a  party  to  come  and  kill 
Charley.  There  are  Martin  and  others  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  join  him."  ^ 

"  That  has  to  be  thought  of,"  rejoined  Jim,  thought- 
fully, "  but  M-ithout  Martin  none  would  move.  Do 
you  think  we  might  trust  him  with  the  secret  of  our 
being  here  ?" 

"  We  trust  Romeo,"  said  Felton. 

"  Yes,  but  Romeo  is  one  of  us,  and  directly  he  will 
never  blab.  I  for  one  believe  Martin  is  a  friend,  and 
there  is  Changeling.     I  would  swear  by  them." 

"  Suppose  we  invited  them  to  join  us  ?"  suggested 
Ganthony. 

"No,"  said  Jim.  "We  do  not  want  a  colony  here. 
But  we  will  confide  in  them,  so  that  if  a  movement  is 
made  against  Charley  they  will  not  join  it,  and  that 
tvill  practically  upset  everything." 

As  Romeo  was  expected  some  time  in  the  morning, 
a  communication  was  prepared  to  be  sent  to  Martin, 
and  by  him  shown  to  Changeling.  The  substance  of 
it  was  that  the  boys  were  in  hiding,  and  the  story  of 
Mr.  Groby's  scare,  with  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
therefrom. 

Breakfast  was  then  got  ready,  and  after  it  Morse 
went  up  to  the  battlements  and  cautiously  surveyed 
the  country  round. 

He  saw  two  or  three  small  boats  in  the  distance  and 
a  steamer  near  the  horizon,  but  nothing  to  show  that 
any  movement  was  being  made  towards  the  castle. 

Down  below  everything  appeared  to  be  absolutely 

stm. 

True  to  his  appointment,  Romeo  came  hurrying  up 
about  eleven  o'clock.  He  brought  with  him  two  fowls 
recently  killed,  and  confessed  to  having  terminated 
their  existence  half  an  hour  before,  some  hard  biscuits, 
two  big  loaves  of  bread,  and  some  tea  and  sugar. 

He  was  in  high  glee  about  something,  which 
appeared  presently  to  be  the  story  Mr.  Groby  told 
about  the  bear  on  his  return  to  the  school. 

"  De  way  he  come  back,"  he  said,  "  jess  as  if  he  been 
pounded  to  death.  *  All  ob  you  keep  way  from  de 
castle.  It  am  full  ob  bears,'  he  say.  Den  he  told  'em 
he  had  been  'tacked  and  had  to  run  for  him  life,  and 
he  gib  my  sides  a  splitting  as  I  sit  in  de  candle  cup- 
board listenin'  and  laughin'.  It  better  dan  any  show 
me  eber  come 'cross." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  alarmed  Miss  Eveline,"  said  Morse. 

"  Not  a  bit,  Massa  Morse,"  said  Romeo,  his  black 
face  shining  with  delight. 
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"Johominy  and  butterBcotoh I "  ezelalmed  Romeo.    "So  yoa  come  back.    If  me  was  yon,  me  would 
not  show  that  face  to  the  M>bbus,  dat'g  all." 
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"  She  knows  all  about  Charley,"  said  Jim,  quietly ; 
"  and  now  I  think  of  it,  some  of  the  Council  not  here 
know  of  his  existence  too." 

"  We  may  trust  them  to  keep  mum  about  it,"  said 
Morse. 

Romeo  was  unable  to  stay  long.  He  had  enough 
work  to  do  in  the  morning  to  occupy  all  his  time,  and 
coming  away  entailed  a  rush  later  on  to  get  the 
dinner  ready. 

After  he  was  gone  his  story  was  thought  over  and 
talked  about,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  Groby  had  him- 
self helped  to  keep  them  safe  from  intrusion  by  speak- 
ing of  the  castle  being  full  of  bears.  He  would  avoid 
being  made  ridiculous  by  its  being  proved  that  there 
was  but  one,  and  that  tame  as  a  rabbit  in  proper 
hands. 

But  in  any  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  watch 
in  the  daytime,  and  they  arranged  to  do  it  in  turns 
from  the  convenient  battlements,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  country  in  every  direction  save  to  the 
rear,  where  the  sombre  wood  was. 

Morse,  as  usual,  was  busy  with  experiments  whenever 
he  got  the  chance,  and  Terry,  as  they  lounged  about 
the  hall,  devoutly  hoped  that  he  would  not  bring 
about  an  explosion. 

"  He  is  so  cool  and  calculating,"'  said  Jim,  "  and 
proceeds  step  by  step  in  all  he  does,  I  have  no  fear 
of  his  making  a  mistake." 

The  day  passed,  and  they  had  nothing  to  give  rise  to 
anxiety.  What  Mr.  Groby  believed  had  become  of 
them  they  could  only  guess.  Possibly  he  believed 
they  had  again  taken  to  the  wood.  If  so,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  seek  them  out.  Romeo  again  appeared 
shortly  after  dark,  and  ^brought  the  news  that  Mr. 
Groby  had  just  stolen  away  alone  in  the  direction  of 
the  chine, 

"  Me  see  liim  come  out  ob  de  house,"  said  E-omeo, 
"  look  'bout  him  in  de  sneakin'  way  ob  a  pusson  dat 
goin'  whar  he  wish  noborry  to  know,  den  walk  ofl"  at 
de  top  ob  him  speed.     He  up  to  sumfin',  sure." 

"  There  were  voices  heard  in  the  chine  cave,"  said 
Jim,  "  and  he  said  they  were  nothing." 

"  I  can  find  out  who  is  in  the  cave,"  said  Morse ; 
"  we  have  one  outlet  of  ib  here." 

"  But  you  must  carry  a  light." 

"  I  can  carry  all  the  light  I  want,  Jim,  in  my  pocket. 
I  was  thinking  over  this  very  matter  to-day,  and  now 
or  never  is  the  time  to  find  out  if  there  is  really  any- 
one hidden  in  the  cave." 

"  If  so,  he  is  a  friend  of  Groby's." 

"No  doubt." 

Morse  was  bent  on  going  at  once,  and  having  taken 
out  a  small  lantern — it  was  barely  three  inches  high — ■ 
from  a  drawer,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  he  raised 
the  trap-door  and  descended  into  the  cave. 

He  desired  the  door  to  be  closed,  but  said  it  might 


be  cautiously  raised  at  intervals  to  listen  for  sounds 
that  might  arise. 

"If  I  am  discovered,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  at  once  beat 
a  retreat,  and  signal  it  to  you  by  three  minor  explo- 
sions, about  as  loud,"  he  added,  reflectively,  "  as  ten 
fog-signals  of  a  railway  rolled  into  one." 

He  disappeared,  and  they  were  left  alone.  Not 
caring  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  laboratory,  with 
its  many  secrets,  more  or  less  dangerous,  they  re- 
turned to  the  banquet-hall. 

Romeo  stayed  with  them  an  hour,  and  he  took  back 
with  him  a  long  letter  written  by  Jim  for  Eveline. 

It  was  mainly  a  full  explanation  of  their  position, 
asking  her  to  do  her  best  to  thwart  any  attempt  tO' 
come  to  the  castle. 

"  We  are  watching  over  you,"  were  his  final  words  \ 
"  no  foe  can  approach  the  school  by  day  without  our 
knowing  it.  I  wish  the  Spaniards  were  finished  with^ 
but  with  Groby,  in  whom  I  am  sorely  disappointed,  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  notliing  more  can  for  the  present 
be  done." 

Romeo  took  away  this  letter,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  faithfully  deliver  it,  and  he  kept  his 
word. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

MORSE   RETURNS   WITH   A   STOKY. 

T  must  be  twelve 
o'clock,"  said  Jim, 
as  he  drew  out  his- 
watch.  "  Ten  mm- 
utes  past,  and  not 
a  sound  from 
Morse." 

"  He  may  have 
lost  himself  in 
some  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  tht-  cave 
we  know  nothing  of,"  suggested 
Terry. 
"No  ;  Morse  will  not  do  anything 
by  guess-work.  He  is  detained  by  something  neither 
he  nor  we  expected." 

"  Shall  I  listen  again  ?"  said  Ganthony, 
"Do,"  said  Jim. 

Ganthony  walked  softly  into  the  laboratory  as  if  h© 
were  treading  on  eggs,  and  turned  back  the  trap-door 
with  the  care  he  would  have  bestowed  on  moving  some 
sheet  of  precious  crystal. 

Lying  down,  he  thrust  his  head  into  the  opening 
and  listened. 

"'  I  hear  a  footstep,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  Quick  or  slow  ?"  inquii-ed  Jim. 
"  Leisurely  enough." 
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•'  It  is  IMarsc,  and  all  is  woU.'' 

Ouo  by  one  thoy  srathorod  round  the  trap-door.  It 
was  almost  kidiorotis  to  seo  tlio  i^espoot  they  showed 
towaixls  tho  explosive  materials  in  tlie  laboratory,  by 
walking  on  tip-too  and  avoiding  a  collision  with  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  bottle  or  jar,  and  the  footsteps 
oi-e  long  became  very  distinct. 

They  were  of  the  most  leisurely  description,  and 
Jim  in  a  whisper  remarked  that  they  ren\inded  him  of 
the  way  Morse  had  of  walking  when  he  was  in  deep 
thought. 

It  was  Jklorse,  but  he  was  so  long  it\  ascending  the 
steps  that  they  began  to  think  ho  would  never  arrive 
at  the  top. 

But  he  appeared  at  last,  A\-ith  his  face,  notwith- 
standing the  leisurely  nature  of  his  movement*, 
lighted  up  with  excitement. 

"  Stand  back,  boys,"  he  said,  "and  let  me  come  up. 
Thafs  it :  111  close  the  door  myself.  I  forgot  to 
mention,  when  I  went  away,  that  I  left  a  jar  of  stuflf 
fermenting  which  I  dou't  think  vn.\\  stand  the  least 
jarring.  It  will  not  explode  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
just  fizz  up  and  send  out  a  fume  that  will  render  you 
senseless  in  a  moment.  Ganthony,  you  have  your  foot 
near  it  at  this  moment.  For  goodness'  sake  don't 
touch  it." 

"  I  wish  you  would  label  your  precious  stuflf," 
grumbled  Ganthony ;  "  put  a  board  against  them,  with 
'  Keep  off  the  explosives  or  you  will  be  hoisted  up  to 
the  evemng  star  or  be  despatched  to  tlie  constellation 
of  Hercules,'  or  something  else  that  would  give 
ordinary  people  the  tip.'" 

"If  it  had  been  really  dangerous,"  said  Morse 
coolly,  as  he  lowered  the  trap-door,  "of  course  I 
sliould  not  have  forgotten  it.  But  this  composition  is 
compiiratively  harmless." 

*•  It  doesn't  blow  up  a  party,"  said  Terry  ;  "  it  only 
knocks  him  down  as  if  he  has  been  hit  with  a  pole- 
axe.'' 

"  I  intend  to  invent  something,"  said  Morse,  "  that 
will  shoot  people  sideways.  It  is  tny  desire  to  cater 
for  all  tastes  !  But  come  along  and  hear  something 
rh.at  will  astound  you.  For  myself,  I  must  confess 
that  once  in  a  way  I  am  in  a  state  of  chaos,  like  some- 
thing revolving  in  the  air  after  the  explosion." 

"  You  came  along  leisurely  enough,"  said  Felton 
**  we  thought  you  were  lame  or  blindfolded." 

"  I  had  to  collect  my  thoughts,"'  said  Morse,  "  and 
after  that  put  them  in  order.  Some  people  are  con- 
tent to  just  get  their  thoughts  together,  higgledy- 
piggledy,  anyhow,  and  then  they  begin  to  talk.  That 
is  not  my  style  of  doing  things.  I  knew  you  boys 
would,  as  soon  as  you  saw  me,  want  to  know  what 
had  detained  me  so  long,  and  I  wished  to  be  in  a 
position  to  lay  everything  clearly  before  you." 

"  So  you  came  along  leism-ely  ?" 


"  I  did." 

"In  the  dark?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Just  like  Morse."  murmured  Jim. 

They  returned  to  the  banquet-hall,  which,  as  wo  at 
a  pi-evious  time  pointed  out,  was  used  as  a  council- 
chamber  by  the  leaders  of  the  school,  and  there  being 
a  goodly  supper  laid  out,  they  sat  down  to  partake 
of  it. 

Charley  M-as  outside  in  the  courtyard  playing 
watch-dog. 

"  We  thought  it  better  to  wait  for  you,  Morse,"  said 
Terry. 

"  Unwise,"  replied  Morse,  shaking  his  head ;  "  sup- 
pose anything  had  happened  to  me  ?  Like  the  good 
fellows  you  are,  you  would  have  been  terriblj'  upset, 
and  so  lost  your  .appetites.  The  supper  would  have 
been  thrown  away." 

"  One  way  of  looking  at  it,"  said  Jim.  "  Will  you 
have  a  little  fowl  ?"' 

"  I  can  eat  anything,"  replied  Morse ;  "  the  air  of 
the  cave  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fine  tonic." 

•■  Can  you  talk  while  you  eat  ?"' 

"  I  think  so.  I  should  hardly  be  human  if  I  could 
not.'' 

"  Well,  what  have  you  discovered  ?'' 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  dozen  men  in  the 
cave." 

"  ^Miew !" 

The  exclamation  was  general.  It  was  a  piece  of 
information  that  rather  staggered  them. 

"There  are  the  men  who  levanted  in  that  boat 
from  the  other  side  of  the  island,"  pursued  Morse, 
"  and  also  the  arch-conspirator  against  the  peace  of 
the  school,  Espardo  Eeonardo." 

"  He  there  !"cried  Jim.  "  Why,  I  thought  he  was  pro- 
scribed." 

"  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  being  here.  He 
is  in  hiding.  But  more  of  that  anon.  The  smugglers 
brought  two  prisoners  with  them.  Guess  who  they 
are." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  they  have  got 
Chorker  and  Farrell  ?" 

It  was  Jim  who  put  the  question,  and  Morse 
answered,  gleefully: 

"  \"es ;  they  got  hold  of  them  at  sea.  But  let  me 
explain,  once  for  aU,  that  part  of  what  I  tell  you  I 
learnt  from  conversation  going  on  here  and  there 
among  the  fellows  in  the  cave,  and  part  I  had  to 
guess— to  deduct,  in  short,  from  the  conversation 
and  manner  of  the  people  there." 

"l''ou  have  the  whole  thing  correct,  for  a  million," 
said  Terry. 

" Thanks,"  returned  Morse;  "I  believe  you  mean 
what  you  say,  if  I  cannot  f uUy  beheve  I  deserve  it. 
The  launch  went  to  sea  short  of  oil,"  he  resumed, 
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"  and  it  was  helpless  when  the  smugglers'  boat  came 
up.  The  two  duffers  on  board  were  made  prisoners 
and  brought  on  here.  Chorker  has  joined  the  enemy, 
and  is  playing  sentry  over  Farrell,  who  is  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  abject  misery." 

"  This  is  staggering  news,"  said  Terry, 

"  But  who  do  you  think  was  there  to-night  ?  Well, 
you  will  imagine  it  was  Groby,  after  what  Romeo  told 
us,  and  Groby  it  was.  He  was  hobnobbing  with  that 
scoundrel  Reonardo,  and  a  blackguard  called  Vampa. 
They  were  discussing  the  details  of  a  nefarious  plot. 
Jim,  it  concerns  you  most,  although  it  concerns  us 
all.  It  is  to  carry  off  Eveline  to  Minorca,  and  marry 
her — to  whom  ? — why,  to  Groby,  hj  force." 

Jim  sat  very  quiet,  but  he  was  terribly  pale,  and 
his  under-lip  quivered. 

"I  understand  the  change  in  Groby  more  clearly 
than  ever,  now,"  he  said ;  "he  has  fallen  off  the 
pedestal  of  decent  manhood,  and  plunged  headlong 
into  the  slough  of  depravity." 

"  The  plot/'  said  Morse,  "  is  to  be  carried  out  to- 
morrow night.  It  seems  that  early  this  morning 
Reonardo  received  intelligence  of  his  friends  having 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  officials  of  the  palace  he 
robbed,  so  that  he  need  no  longer  fear  prosecution. 
He  is  therefore^at  liberty  to  return  to  Minorca,  or  to 
roam  at  will  in  any  portion  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
A  felucca  brought  him  the  good  tidings,  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  used  to  convey  Groby  and  Eveline 
and  Reonardo,  with  a  fitting  escort,  to  Minorca,  where, 
as  I  have  learnt,  some  scoundrel  priest— one  of  the 
few  who  disgrace  their  Church,  even  as  other  supposed 
good  men  disgrace  their^particular  body — will  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony." 

"  It  was  R,eonardo  who  originally  wanted  Eveline," 
said  Jim.     "  I  do  not  understand  it." 

"  I  do,"  said  Morse,  "  When  Reonardo  returned  to 
the  island,  he  v,^as  alone  and  friendless.  He  entered 
into  a  compact  with  Groby,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
become  acquainted  with,  to  help  in  this  matter,  in 
return  for  food  and  a  safe  hiding-place.  Reonardo 
intends  to  play  him  false  in  the  end,  as  one  might 
expect." 

"  But  that  will  not  save  Eveline,"  muttered  Jim. 

"No,  that  is  for  us  to  do,"  said  Morse  ;  "there  will 
be  time  to-morrow  to  act.  Meanwhile,  we  might 
settle  on  something  to  be  done  with  Chorker  and 
Farrell." 

"  Are  they  worth  helping  ?"  asked  Felton. 

"  Farrell  is  a  cur,"  said  Jim,  "  but  I  am  not  disposed 
to  be  hard  on  him.  We  had  better  have  a  fool  at  the 
head  of  the  school  than  a  knave,  as  Groby  has  proved 
himself  to  be." 

"Hear,  hear !"  cried  Ganthony. 

"  Well,"  said  Morse,  "  nothing  now  remains  to  us 
to-night  but  to  lock  up  the  crib  and  get  as  much  sleep 


as  we  can  between  this  hour  and  sunrise.  Then  we 
must  proceed  to  act,  and  if  we  do  not  circumvent  Groby 
and  all  his  works,  we  ought  to  suffer,  that  is  all  I  cao 
say." 

"There  is  something  to  do,"  remarked  Jim. 

"My  place  will  be  underground,"  said  Morse,  gaily: 
"  I  am  the  sapper  and  miner  who  will  astonish  them 
suddenly,  if  so  be  we  decide  to  act  in  that  direction. 
But,  boys,  I  have  had  a  fatiguing  evening,  and  must 
away  to  rest.  I  see  the  beds  are  made.  Who  was 
chambermaid  to-day  ?" 

"  Felton,"  said  Terry. 

"  I  trust  there  are  no  bumps,"  said  Morse,  "  for  my 
present  feelings  prompt  me  to  long  for  the  froth  of 
the  sea  as  a  pillow,  and  the  fluff  of  groundsel  seed  for  a 
bed.  The  first  who  wakes  in  the  morning  will  please 
call  me." 

"  I  shall  not  sleep  for  awhile,"  said  Jim,  "  and  will 
go  out  and  keep  Charley  company.  There  is  a  moon 
to-night,  and  it  will  be  very  pleasant." 

"Poor  Jim;"  sighed  Terry,  as  the  door  closed,  "it 
is  the  peril  of  Eveline  that  upsets  him.  He  would 
never  think  of  his  own.  But  he  will  not  sleep  to- 
night." 

Terry  was  right.  Jim  soiight  no  repose,  but  with 
Charley  he  stole  down  to  the  schoolhouse  and  kept 
watch  over  it  the  livelong  night. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

TLOT    A^TD    COU-VTERPiOT. 

'HEX  the  night  was 
past  and  Jim  felt 
that  there  was  not 
the  least  proba- 
bility of  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  off 
Eveline  being 
made,  he  hastened 
back  to  the  castle. 
But  had  he 
waited  five  minutes  more  he  would 
have  seen  Mr.  Groby  come  forth 
and  hurry  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  chine.  The  master  was  in 
haste,  with  the  double  object  of  getting  clear  away 
without  being  observed,  and  making  his  arrangements 
with  Espardo  Reonardo  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  this  had  been  done,  but  there 
were  still  many  details  to  arrange  so  as  to  ensure,  as 
Mr.  Groby  thought,  the  complete  success  of  liis 
nefarious  scheme. 

He  was  expected  ;  the  Spaniard  was  on  the  watch 
for  him  from  the  elevated  mouth  of  tlie  cave,  w  lier© 
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he  sat  upon  the  ground,  with  the  everlasting  cigar- 
ette between  his  lips. 

Mr,  Groby  toiled  up  the  slope,  and  was  received 
cordially,  Eeonardo  kissing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to- 
wards him,  and  hailing  him  as  "  my  Groby." 

"  I  am  a  little  late,  I  fear,"  said  the  master,  "  but 
in  my  anxiety  to  be  here  at  the  appointed  time  I  kept 
awake  more  than  half  the  night,  and  when  I  did  fall 
asleep  I  v/as  very  sound." 

"There  is  time  for  all  we  have  to  do,"  replied 
Reonardo,  "  for  I  have  nothing  to  suggest.  My  boat 
is  there,  my  men  are  ready,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
convey  you  and  your  intended  bride  away  at  any 
hour  you  may  name." 

"It  must  be  in  the  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Groby. 
"She  has  made  her  arrangements  to  come  out  with 
her  mother,  sketching.  The  girl  is  clever  in  that 
direction.  She  is  mistress  of  the  brush,  insomuch 
that  one  day,  if  she  has  the  opportunity,  she  will  make 
a  name.  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing her  talents." 

"  And  of  profiting  by  her  gifts?"  said  Reonardo, 
pleasantly. 

"  I  beg  pardon  ?" 

"  Nay,  do  not  be  offended.  I  merely  spoke  of  your 
jDrobable  action  as  1  would  of  myself.  It  is  enough. 
At  what  hour  will  you  be  here  ?" 

"  We  shall  not  be  here  at  all,  and  that  is  the  mis- 
chief of  it,"  was  the  gloomy  answer,  "  for  she  intends 
going  in  the  other  direction,  half-way  up  the  path 
leading  to  that  infernal  castle.  She  says  there  is  a 
view  from  there  sfie  especially  desires  to  paint." 

"That,"  said  Heonardo,  reflecting,  "entails  some 
additional  trouble." 

"  You  might  work  your  way  round  by  the  wood  and 
seize  on  her  there.  Two  or  three  men  would 
suffice." 

The  Spaniard  shook  his  head. 

"  A  half-dozen  at  least  would  be  required,"  he 
asserted.  "  Carrying  a  woman  against  her  wiU  is  hard 
work.  She  will  kick  and  scream,  and  fight  to  the 
last.  They  all  do  it  on  principle,  even  though  they 
are  willing  to  be  carried  away." 

"Well,  half  a  dozen,  then.  Surely  between  now 
and  the  afternoon  you  will  be  able  to  get  your  men 
into  position  ?" 

*'  Yes,  it  shall  be  done." 

"  In  a  half-willing  way  Eveline  has  accepted  me  as 
escort,"  said  Mr.  Groby,  "and  when  the  time  comes 
I  may  be  of  some  assistance." 

"Yes,"  said  Reonardo,  with  a  charming  simplicity, 
"  you  might  keep  the  mother  quiet.  Or  help  to  bind 
her  limbs  and  gag  her.  It  will  be  a  painful  necessity, 
but  it  must  be  done." 

"  The  road  through  the  wood  must  be  very  circuit- 
ous '?''  said  Mr.  Groby. 


"  lb  is,  entailing  much  climbing,  and  covering  miles 
of  almost  untrodden  ground." 

"  You  would  not  be  back  here  with  your  burden 
until  night  ?" 

"  No.  It  will  be  a  work  of  many  hours.  My  men 
must  have  rest." 

"  How,  then,  would  it  do  to  secure  both"  said  Mr. 
Groby,  "  and  keep  them  hidden  until  nightfall,  when 
you  could  perform  the  lighter  journey  by  the  beach. 
By  making  a  slight  circuit,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
water,  you  would  avoid  obse^rvation." 

"  Would  they  not  be  missed  ?" 

"  Having  secured  them,  I  could  return  to  the  school 
and  account  for  their  lengthened  absence.  After- 
wards I  would  meet  you  by  the  chine,  say  at  nine 
o'clock." 

"  You  are  clever,  my  Groby,"  said  Reonardo,  placing 
his  hand  affectionately  on  the  master's  shoulder,  "you 
have  a  head.  The  girl  will  be  nothing  to  carry  by  the 
easier  route." 

"  I  could  also  devise  sometliing  to  keep  all  of  the 
house  within  doors,"  continued  Mr.  Groby — "  amuse- 
ment of  some  sort,  in  which  the  men  could  share.  It 
shall  be  seen  to. 

"  All  is  arranged,  then,"  said  the  master,  after  a 
pause,  as  he  got  upon  his  feet.  "  If  you  are  there  by 
three  o'clock  it  will  be  time  enough.  For  the  present, 
adieu." 

"  Au  revoir,  my  Groby.  What  a  head  you  have  for 
detail,  to  be  sure !  Half-way  up  the  path  to  the  castle 
at  the  hour  of  three.     We  shall  be  there." 

Reonardo  kissed  his  hand  by  way  of  a  parting 
salute,  and  Mr.  Groby,  feeling  confident  that  he  had 
everything  now  in  trim  order,  hastened  gaily  down 
the  slope. 

Reonardo  watched  him  with  a  smile  upon  his  face 
until  he  disappeared.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
interior  of  the  cave,  put  his  fingers  to  his  mouth,  and 
sent  forth  a  shrill  whistle.  In  response,  another 
whistle  was  heard  from  out  the  depths  of  the  gloomy 
cavern,  and  shortly  after  Vampa  strolled  into  view. 

"I  saw  the  gull,"  he  said  ;  "what  of  him  ?" 

Reonardo  gave  him  the  substance  of  the  interview, 
and  Vampa  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  amused. 

"  As  arranged,"  he  said,  "  we  can  settle  him  before- 
going  to  Minorca  ?" 

Reonardo  nodded  approval. 

"  It  will  save  the  trouble  of  conveying  him  there> 
and  the  possible  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  his- 
death." 

"My  Vampa,"  said  Reonardo,  placing  his  hand& 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  a  favourite  action  of 
his  when  he  wanted  a  favour  done,'  "that  will  be  your 
task.     Choose  your  own  time  and  place." 

"  And  the  price  ?"  asked  Vampa.  "  One  must  have 
a  business-like  understanding  in  these  matters." 
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"  One  hundred  ducats." 

"  Good.     I  am  content.'' 

So  the  bargain  was  sealed,  and  the  two  utter 
scoundrels  sat  down  side  by  side  to  discuss  in  whis- 
pers the  minor  details  of  their  counterplot. 


"  I  have  gone  below ! 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

MOPvSE   MAKES  A   jrOENTNG  EXPEDITIOIf. 

ORSE,  the  calculator, 
was     awake      right 
early.     He   was,  in- 
deed,   the    first    of 
the     band,     excepting 
Jim   Gordon,  to   open 
his   eyes.      Instead  of 
awakening  the  rest,  he 
rose  up  quietly,  washed 
and  dressed,  and  scrib- 
bled the  following  note 
afterwards     placing    it    in    a 
conspicuous    position   on    the 
table. 
Do  nothing  until  I  return. 

"  R.  M." 

Jim,  returning  from  his  long  vigil  below,  was  the 
first  to  see  it,  and  having  read  it  through,  he  put  it 
into  his  pocket  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

He  did  not  think  it  essential  that  any  of  his  chums 
should  be  immediately  informed  of  its  import. 

Ere  he  had  been  long  asleep  the  rest  awoke,  and 
seeing  him  there  sound  asleep,  left  him  in  peace  while 
the  morning  meal  was  being  prepared.  The  discovery 
of  the  open  trap-door  showed  whither  Morse  had 
gone. 

Felton,  in  the  capacity  of  sentry,  went  upon  the 
battlements  to  keep  watch.  There  he  was  presently 
joined  by  Jim,  who,  with  a  small  pocket  telescope  of 
extra  good  quality,  carefully  surveyed  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

Below,  the  boys  were  seen  running  about  like  ants, 
until  the  clanging  of  a  bell  summoned  them  within 
doors.  Then  Mr.  Groby  was  seen  returning  from  the 
direction  of  the  chine,  walking  gaUy  as  a  man  who 
was  particularly  well  pleased  with  something. 

Jim  was  able  to  cee  his  features,  with  the  aid  of  the 
telescope,  very  distinctly,  and  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  the  man  had  been  working  evil.  But  he  could 
not,  of  course,  guess  exactly  what  he  had  been  doing. 

Near  the  house  he  was  met  by  Storeby,  his  junior 
master,  who  addressed  him  with  apparent  rudeness, 
and  some  angry  words  were  undoubtedly  exchanged, 
ere  Mr.  Groby  hastened  into  the  house. 

After  that  there  was  a  clear  scene  for  awhile,  and 


Jim  went  down  to   the    council-chamber,  where    a 
simple  breakfast  awaited  him. 

Terry  was  not  long  in  disposing  of  his,  so  that  he 
could  change  guard  with  Felton,  and  as  he  was  about 
to  vanish,  Morse  appeared  with  startling  suddenness 
amongst  them. 

"  Give  me  something  to  eat,"  he  said  ;  "  the  air  of 
that  cave  is,  as  I  before  remarked,  a  tonic." 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  us,"  said  Jim.  "  When 
you  have,  your  appetite  is  generally  affected." 

Morse  laughed  in  his  quiet  way,  and  fell  to  with  his 
breakfast.     In  a  few  minutes  he  began  his  story. 

"  You  know  I  have  been  into  the  cave,"  he  said, 
"  and,  of  course,  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  those  who  are 
at  present  abiding  there.  Chorker  is  keeping  guard 
over  Nap,  arid  bullying  him  like  the  old  rufl&an  he  is  ; 
but  that  is  a  small  matter.  The  chief  thing  I  have  to 
speak  of  is  a  scheme  afloat  to  seize  Eveline  this  after- 
noon, and  bear  her  away  to  Minorca.  Groby  has 
arranged  it.  The  fool  is  in  love  with  her,  and  thinks 
she  will,  under  pressure,  yield  to  him,  and  become  his 
wife." 

"  There  is  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  difference 
in  their  ages,"  exclaimed  Terry,  indignantly. 

"Not  quite  so  much  as  that,"  said  Morse.  "I judge 
there  is  about  fourteen  years'  difference  between  them. 
That  is  not  so  much,  as  men  and  women  go.  The  chief 
thing  is  that  this  man,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  violates  all  the 
principles  of  truth  and  honour  in  attempting  to  carry 
away  Eveline  Farrell." 

"  He  ought  to  be  shot,"  said  Felton. 

"  For  him  there  is  no  profit  in  store  in  the  matter, 
as  I  have  before  suggested,"  said  Morse ;  "  it  is 
Reonardo  who  hopes  to  reap  all  the  benefit.  He  is 
the  originator  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  school.  This 
afternoon  Groby  comes  up  here  with  Eveline  and  her 
mother,  to  a  spot  midway  between  here  and  the 
ground  below.  Reonardo  with  some  men  are  to  be  in 
ambush  to  seize  and  bind  and  gag  her.  She  will 
afterwards,  at  nightfall,  be  conveyed  to  Silver  Bay, 
where  a  boat  will  be  in  waiting  to  convey  her  to 
Minorca.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  more 
dastardly  plot  was  never  conceived  by  man." 

"  There  is  one  gleam  of  comfort  in  it,  even  if  it  were 
carried  out,"  said  Jim,  with  a  grim  smile.  "The 
arch-villain  Groby  will  not  profit  by  it." 

"  But  of  course  it  will  not  be  carried  out,"  said  Morse. 

"  It  must  not  be,"  said  Jim. 

"  In  a  time  like  this  we  must  not  be  dainty,"  con- 
tinued Morse.  "  Reonardo  and  his  men  can  be 
watched  for,  and  we  must  give  them  pepper. 
The  back  of  the  castle  commands  a  view  of  the  wood, 
and  they  must  come  by  that  route  to  the  appointed 
spot.  I  suggest  that  we  look  up  a  suitable  point  of 
vantage  and  let  fly  into  them  without  warning." 
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An  exclamation  of  assent  ^to  the  proposition  came 
from  every  lip. 

"  We  have  our  rifles,"  resumed  Morse,  "  and  ammu- 
nition. So  far  there  are  the  materials  to  give  Reonardo 
a  very  warm  reception.  Suppose  I,  now,  with  Jim, 
look  up  a  suitable  post  for  us  to  lie  in  waiting  for 
them  ?" 

He  had  by  this  time  finished  his  breakfast,  and  with 
Jim  he  left  the  old  council-chamber,  or  dining-hall,  or 
whatever  ib  may  have  been  used  for  in  the  olden 
time. 

Hitherto  the  back  portion  of  the  castle  had  been 
rarely  visited.  It  was  known  to  contain  all  the  usual 
offices  for  the  domestics  and  retainers  ©f  the  original 
owners,  and  that  it  was  not  the  most  inviting  part  of 
the  building. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  series  of  dark  passages  and  meagre 
chambers  until  the  old  kitchen  was  reached,  a  spacious 
place  with  a  gallery  at  one  end. 

In  that  gallery  were  two  windows,  from  which  the 
wood  could  be  seen.  They  were  glazed  with  horn, 
and  opened  lattice-fashion. 

The  gallery  was  reached  by  means  of  a  steepish 
staircase  from  the  kitchen.  The  two  boys  ascended 
it,  opened  a  window,  and  looked  out. 

"  You  see,"  said  Jim,  "  that  the  trees  are  thinner 
here,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  look  for  the  towers  of  the 
castle  to  guide  him.  The  path  is  only  a  few  feet  to 
the  left — round  the  corner,  I  may  say.'' 

*'  Yes,"  assented  Morse,  "  he  will  come  this  way. 
Now  the  window  is  long  and  narrow,  but  only  a  por- 
tion of  it  opens.  We  must  remove  some  of  the  horn 
from  either  side  of  the  lattice,  and  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  lead  to  the  assumption,  if  it  is  noticed,  that 
it  has  been  damaged  long  ago.  This  is  the  style  of 
thing." 

With  his  elbow  Morse  knocked  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
panes  of  horn,  and  pointed  out  that  anyone  this  side 
of  it  could  watch  without  being  seen,  and  use  a  rifle, 
when  necessary,  with  deadly  eflect. 

Jim  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  then  made 
additional  openings  in  the  window,  until  they  had 
sufficient  loopholes  of  a  rugged  nature  for  their  pur- 
pose. 

In  aU  they  would  have  five  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy,  and  in  Jim's  opinion  that  was  about  as  many 
as  would  show  up  to  carry  out  the  plot. 

These  preliminary  preparations  made,  they  has- 
tened back  to  their  friends,  who  had,  during  their 
absence,  been  busy  preparing  the  rifles  for  use. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE   RESULT   OF   THE  AMBUSH. 

lAITHFUL  to  hi& 
agreement,  Reo- 
nardo, with  six 
men,  started  for 
the  appointed  spot, 
leaving  the  cave 
about  an  hour  be- 
fore noon. 
He  was  an  old  hand  at  travel- 
ling in  strange  districts,  and,  hav- 
ing got  his  bearings  in  the  wood, 
he  kept  on  pretty  straight  for  the 
castle.  He  expected  to  see  it 
ahead  in  about  three  hours,  and 
sure  enough,  about  that  time,  coming  to  where  the 
Avood  thinned,  he  saw  its  massive  towers  rising  abov© 
the  trees. 

All  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  keep  it  on  the  left, 
and,  having  passed  it,  to  bear  downwards  where  th© 
path  would  presently  rise  into  view. 

The  men  were  called  upon  to  halt,  and  they  par- 
took of  food  and  wine.  During  the  meal  Reonardo 
more  particularly  gave  them  instructions  concerning 
what  they  were  individually  to  do. 

Two  were  appointed  to  seize  Eveline,  and  a  third  to 
bind  her  arms  and  gag  her.  Two  more  were  to  assist 
Mr.  Groby  in  keeping  Mrs.  Farrell  quiet,  and  the  rest 
were  to  be  ready  to  give  especial  assistance,  if  so 
instructed. 

Reonardo  was  confident  of  being  successful.  It 
never  dawned  upon  him  that  anything  could  seriously 
arise  as  an  obstruction.  It  was  all  a  matter  between 
him  and  the  confiding  master  who  had  so  innocently 
played  into  his  hands. 

"  Comrades,"  he  said,  when  they  had  eaten  and 
drunken  their  fill,  "  one  cigarette,  and  then  to  the 
trysting-place.  In  about  an  hour  our  little  bird,  that 
is  to  walk  so  cheerfully  into  the  snare,  will  arrive. 
Let  us  smoke,  and  away." 

To  some  there  it  was  their  last  smoke  on  earth,  but 
they  had  no  inkling  of  the  fate  in  store  for  them,  and 
laughed  and  chatted  gaily  until  the  word  of  command 
to  resume  their  march  was  given. 

On  they  went,  threading  their  way  between  the 
trees  until  they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  moat 
at  the  back  of  the  castle, 

Reonardo  halted  and  looked  round  him.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  on  that  particular  spot, 
and  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  huge  building 
impressed  him. 

His  eyes  roamed  over  it,  until  they  were  lifted  to 
the  window  of  the  gallery  where  the  youngsters  were 
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in  ambush.  To  his  amazement  he  saw  a  number  of 
rifle-muzzles  thrust  out,  and,  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  he 
darted  aside. 

"  Retreat,  comrades !"  he  yelled — "  to  the  wood !" 

It  was  too  late,  as  far  as  the  men  were  concerned. 
Reonardo  had  seen  the  rifles  and  knew  his  peril.  They 
could  only  listen  bewildered  to  his  cry  of  warning,  and 
wonder  what  it  all  meant. 

Ere  they  could  retreat,  five  rifles  cracked  shortly 
and  sharply  on  the  air,  and  five  men  fell. 

Two  rolled  into  the  moat,  where  they  went  down 
and  were  seen  no  more,  and  the  other  three  fell  in  a 
heap  to  the  ground. 

At  that  short  distance  the  aim  of  the  boys  was  but 
too  true,  and  for  every  shot  a  life  was  taken. 

Jim  Gordon,  as  leader,  had  bidden  each  of  his  friends 
take  a  man  in  order,  so  that  two  shots  were  not 
in  any  case  wasted  on  one. 

The  sixth  smuggler,  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
the  complete  surprise,  plunged  into  the  wood  in  the 
wake  of  Reonardo,  and  they  fled  on  for  awhile,  each 
fearing  they  knew  not  what,  until,  convinced  they 
were  not  being  followed,  they  pulled  up,  panting. 

"  Santa  Maria !"  groaned  the  smuggler,  "  into  what 
trap  have  we  fallen  ?" 

"  It  is  that  accursed  Groby  !"  hissed  Eeonardo.  "  He 
must  have  suspected  that  I  intended  to  play  him 
false,  and  has  thus  avenged  himself.  But  he  missed 
his  chief  quarry  in  myself." 

'•'  But  he  is  only  one,  and  there  appeared  to  me  to 
be  many  guns." 

"  Five  or  six  at  the  outside,  and  there  are  many 
men  engaged  in  the  school  who  would  be  at  his 
service.  The  dog !  The  villain !  It  shall  go  hard 
with  me  if  I  do  not  bitterly  avenge  this  day's  work." 

Reonardo  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
and  muttering  to  himself,  took  the  baclnvard  route 
to  the  cave.  The  smuggler  followed  at  his  heels, 
miserably  brooding. 


CHAPTER  LX. 
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lOYS,"  said  Jim,  as  he  drew 
back  from  the  window,  "  it 
is  a  horrible  thing  to  be 
obliged  to  slay  these  men 
but  there  was  no  help  for 
it." 

"None,"  echoed  Morse, 
solemnly.  "The  pity  of  it 
is  that  two  have  got 
away." 

He  thrust  his  head  out  by  the  lattice,  which  was 
open,    and  quietly  surveyed  the  men  lying   below. 


Two,  of  course,  were  barely  visible  in  the  water  of 
the  moat,  but  they  could  just  be  seen,  lying  still 
under  the  surface  of  the  pellucid  water.  The  other 
three  lay  upon  the  ground  motionless. 

"  They  will  not  trouble  us  again,"  he  said,  as  he 
drew  back ;  "  but  the  question  arises,  what  will 
Reonardo,  who  seems  to  have  escaped,  do  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge  ?" 

"  What  can  he  do  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  He  has  other  men  at  his  command." 

"  Ah  !  Then  he  had  better  keep  them  from  here. 
I  will  away  into  the  cave  again,  where  he  will  probably 
promptly  return,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

"  Are  you  not  running  a  great  risk,  Morse?" 

"  None  in  the  least.  If  discovered,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  follow  me  far.  I  am  prepared,  Jim,  with 
all  the  necessary  materials  for  self-defence." 

He  touched  his  pocket  lightly  but  significantly,  and 
led  the  way  below.  On  the  road  thither,  Terry  asked 
Jim  what  he  was  going  to  do  concerning  Eveline. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  reply.  "  She  will  come  here 
with  Groby,  who,  not  meeting  with  his  confederates, 
will  be  helpless.  He  will  wait  and  wait  in  vain  for 
them,  p,nd  retire  defeated.  In  the'  evening,  when 
Romeo  comes,  I  will  send  back  a  letter  to  her,  ex- 
plaining everything  that  has  happened." 

Jim  rightly  gauged  the  situation.  Mr  Groby,  with- 
out the  men  he  expected,  was  helpless. 

Owing  to  the  rifles  having  been  fired  off  at  the  back 
of  the  castle,  the  report  was  not  heard  below,  or,  at 
least,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  schoolhouse. 

Mr.  Groby,  unsuspecting  what  hadhappened,was  out 
early  after  dinner,  awaiting  Eveline  and  her  mother. 

He  sauntered  into  the  post-oflice,  and  was  gratified 
by  shortly  seeing  Mr.  Storeby  and  Mr.  Turner  come 
out  together  and  walk  down  to  the  beach,  where  they 
took  a  boat  and  pulled  up  the  lagoon. 

A  number  of  the  boys  also  emerged  from  the  house, 
and  scattered  in  various  directions,  but  none  took  the 
path  to  the  castle. 

Last  of  all  came  Eveline  and  Mrs.  Farrell,  the 
former  bearing  her  sketching  materials,  and  the  latter 
burdened  with  two  small  camp-stools. 

Mr.  Groby  hastened  forward  to  tender  his  services 
as  light  porter.  Eveline  refused  his  services,  but  Mrs. 
Farrell  handed  him  the  camp-stools,  and  they  set  out 
together. 

Now  that  what  he  believed  to  be  the  supreme  hour 
of  his  fate  was  approaching,  Mr.  Groby  found  it 
diflicult  to  keep  his  usual  cool  bearing.  In  spite  of 
his  efforts  he  could  not  help  his  breath  coming  in 
short,  quick  gasps,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Farrell  thought 
they  were  ascending  the  path  too  quickl}'. 

"  Eveline,  dear,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Groby  is  not  so 
young  and  active  as  you  are.  Travel  a  little  slower* 
my  dear." 
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Eveline  made  no  answer.  The  convenience  of  Mr. 
Crroby  was  about  the  last  thing  she  would  trouble  her- 
self about.  She  increased  her  pace,  if  anything,  and 
forged  ahead.  Suddenly  it  flashed  on  the  master  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  let  her  go  on 
alone.  She  would  then,  as  he  believed,  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  Reonardo,  and  when  missed,  he  would  not  be 
implicated. 

There  would  be  no  need  then  to  secure  Mrs.  Farrell. 

This  lady  was  keeping  him  company,  and  bewailing 
the  wilfulness  of  Eveline,  who  was  "  spoilt  by  her 
father,  a  deserter  from  the  island." 

Mrs.  Farrell,  of  late,  spoke  of  her  husband  as  if  he 
had  deserted  from  the  army. 

So  she  lingered  with  the  master,  and  Eveline 
vanished  out  of  sight. 

Panting  and  puffing,  Mr.  Groby  halted  at  intervals 
by  the  way,  apologising  to  Mrs.  Farrell  for  his  lack 
of  speed,  which  he  declared  arose  from  his  having 
been  recently  indisposed. 

"  But  we  shall  not  be  far  behind  Miss  Farrell,"  he 
said.  "  I  know  the  spot  she  has  selected  to  sketch 
from." 

"  Mr.  Groby,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  can  j'ou  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  Gordon,  Morse,  and  others  of  the 
boys  that  are  missing  ?" 

"  They  are  playing  the  gipsy  somewhere,"  he  replied. 
"  The  lax  hand  Mr.  Farrell  had  over  the  boys  was 
very  injurious  to  discipline.  But  in  resuming  our 
dxities  next  term,  that  will  be  remedied." 

"  Napoleon  ?ms  too  easy,"  said  Mrs,  Farrell,  "  but 
lie  was  a  great  organiser." 

"  Undoubtedly  he  had  that  gift,"  was  the  dry  re- 
sponse ;  "  especially  when  assisted  by  tourist  agents. 
However,  he  is  gone,  and  until  he  returns  or  writes, 
I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Groby,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  casting  a  shy  up- 
wa,rd  glance  at  him,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  a  true  friend. 
And  sometimes  I  feel  that  you  aspire  to  be  something 
more." 

"  I  do  indeed,"  he  said. 

"  Unhappily,  I  am  not  yet  free,"  sighed  Mrs.  Farrell, 
'■''  so  we  must  not  get  foolish  with  each  other." 

"  Certainly  not,"  hastily  respondedMr.  Groby,  aghast 
to  find  what  sort  of  friend  she  wished  him  to  be.  "  Shall 
we  hasten  on  ?    Eveline — may  I  call  her  Eveline  ?" 

"  Surely  ;  she  is  only  a  girl,"  replied  Mrs.  Farrell. 

"  Eveline  will  by  this  time  have  settled  to  her 
work,"  continued  Mr.  Groby.  "  Yonder,  just  beyond 
that  clump  of  trees,  is  the  plateau  where  she  will 
sketch  from." 

He  was  all  ears,  listening  for  some  sound  or  sign  of 
commotion,  but  could  hear  nothing,  and  he  was 
puzzled. 

"  But  perhaps  they  have  done  their  work  swiftly 
and  silently,"  he  mused.     "  If  so,  all  the  better." 


As  he  drew  nearer  the  plateau,  which  was  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  square,  the  silence  was  profound.  It 
appeared  that  Eveline  was  no  longer  there,  or  within 
hail. 

And  so  it  proved  to  be.     The  plateau  was  empty. 

Not  the  slightest  vestige  of  Eveline  or  her  belong- 
ings could  be  seen. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  Mr,  Groby,  assuming  a 
bewildered  look.  "  Surely  Eveline  has  not  been  mad 
enough  to  go  on  to  the  castle.  If  so,"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  of  alarm,  "  she  runs  the  risk  of  falling  in  with 
one  of  the  bears  that  have  recently  made  it  the'.r  lair." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Groby!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Farrell,  "you 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  story  of  the  bears  there  is 
true  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,  I  have  personally  encountered  them, 
and  suffered  material  injury." 

"  My  poor  child  !"  cried  Mrs.  Farrell,  wringing  her 
hands.     "  Mr.  Groby,  will  you  go  to  her  help  ?" 

"  Well,  really,  my  dear  madam,"  he  began,  really 
alarmed  now  on  his  own  account,  "  I — I " 

"  I  will  go  if  you  do  not,"  pursued  Mrs.  Farrell, "  for 
I  am  a  mother  above  all  things." 

She  began  her  journey  upward,  and  he,  for  very 
shame,  perforce  followed  her.  But  not  for  any  great 
distance, 

A  few  yards  up  the  path  there  was  a  turning,  and, 
as  they  reached  it,  Charley,  the  bear,  was  seen  leisurely 
coming  down. 

Mrs.  Farrell  screamed,  and,  fainting  in  right  earnest 
she  fell  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Groby,  whose  very  hair 
bristled  with  natural  alarm. 

Muttering  anathemas  on  the  head  of  his  burden,  he 
hastened  down,  dragging  her  with  him.  Charley 
leisurely  followed  until  the  plateau  was  reached,  and 
there  the  intelligent  animal  stopped  and  exhibited  his 
vast  proportions  by  rising  on  his  hind  legs. 

Mr.  Groby,  remembering  his  former  encounter  with 
the  beast,  hastened  downward  until  a  glance  back- 
ward showed  that  he  ■rt'as  no  longer  being  pursued. 

Then,  out  of  breath  and  all  round  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, he  stopped,  and  restored  Mrs.  Farrell  to 
consciousness  by  shaking  her. 

It  took  some  time  to  make  her  aware  of  the  position 
of  affairs  as  viewed  by  Mr.  Groby.  He  had  not  the 
least  doubt  that  Eveline  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
bear. 

It  was  very  bitter  news  for  the  mother,  who,  with 
all  her  petty  faults,  loved  her  child,  and  felt  the  loss 
of  her  more  keenly  than  she  did  the  desertion  of  the 
redoubtable  Napoleon. 

Sobbing,  she  was  assisted  home  by  Mr.  Groby,  who, 
having  seen  her  safe,  set  out  at  ontje  for  the  chine. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

WHEN   ROGUE   MEETS   ROGUE ! 

R.  Groby  was  tlioroughly 
imbued  with  the  belief 
that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  Espardo  Reoiiardo, 
who  never  intended  to 
keep  liis  word,  and  in 
going  to  the  chine,  he 
was  bent  on  reproaching 
him  for  his  lack  of 
honesty. 

On  the  other  hand,  Reonardo  conceived  that  the 
master  had  played  him  a  trick  m  consequence  of  his 
having  discovered  that  he  was  to  be  the  victim  of 
treachery. 

It  did  not  matter  a  straw  to  the  Spaniard  that  in 
the  matter  he  was  the  originator  of  double-dealing. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  that  he  had  up  to  the  present 
come  off  second  best.  Therefore  would  he  have 
revenge. 

For  the  time  he  felt  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
carrying  out  his  intention  regarding  Eveline.  After 
the  loss  of  so  many  men,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him 
to  remain  on  the  island. 

His  better  course  therefore  would  be  to  leave  it  for 
the  time,  return  to  Minorca,  and  there  having  secured 
recruits,  he  could  again  come  to  Fermentera  and  carry 
out  his  revengeful  purpose. 

That  was  the  decision  he  came  to,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  cave  he  summoned  Vampa  and  the  remainder 
of  the  men,  and  told  them  all  that  had  happened,  and 
his  views  on  the  course  to  take. 

The  wrath  of  the  smugglers  was  expressed  in  many 
oaths  and  much  grinding  of  teeth.  They,  too,  vowed 
to  have  revenge,  but  agreed  to  bide  their  time,  as 
their  leader  advocated. 

The  non-arrival  of  Giuseppo  across  the  island 
puzzled  them,  but  Reonardo  said  that  Giuseppo  must 
look  after  himself,  and  one  of  the  boats  could  be  left 
behind  for  his  use. 

Then  came  the  question  of  the  two  prisoners. 
Napoleon  Farrell  and  Ohorker. 

The  latter,  according  to  his  own  belief,  was  a  member 
of  the  band,  and  he  was  considerably  astonisltied  when 
he  was  summoned  with  his  prisoner,  and  told  that  he 
was  about  to  be  sentenced  to  die. 

His  astonishment  was  followed  by  terror,  and,  with 
the  schoolmaster,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  implored 
that  his  life  might  be  spared. 

"So  shall  it  be,"  said  Reonardo,  grimly,  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  in  a  whisper  with  Vampa. 

After  that  the  arms  of  Chorker  were  bound,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Farrell  were  led  down  the  cave,  far  away  from 
the  mouth  of  it,  where  their  legs  were  also  secured. 


"  Your  lives  are  spared,"  said  Reonardo,  "  and  you 
will  live  as  long  as  you  are  able — luithoutfood  or  water. 
Adios,  my  friends." 

He  left  them,  and,  with  liis  men,  vanished  into  the 
open  air.  Mr.  Farrell  groaned,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  utter  collapse.  Ohorker's  feelings  found 
vent  in  a  bellow  that  was  as  the  roar  of  a  bull. 

Still,  he  was  alive,  and  drew  some  consolation  from 
the  fact,  although  it  was  a  very  poor  amount. 

Leaving  them  there,  let  us  follow  Reonardo  to 
Silver  Bay,  where,  as  his  men  prepared  the  boat  for 
sea,  he  paced  up  and  down,  yielding  himself  to  exas- 
perating thoughts. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Groby  approaching,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  folly 
of  his  coming,  provided  he  had  acted  as  Reonardo 
believed  he  had  done,  the  Spaniard  loosened  his  knife 
in  its  leathern  sheath,  and  hastened  towards  him. 

"  Here,  you,"  he  said,  between  his  teeth,  "  I  ask  how 
it  is  that  you  have  slain  my  men  ?  Have  you  come 
here  to  mock  me  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  men,"  replied  Mr.  Groby. 
"All  I  know  is  that  you  failed  to  come  as  you 
promised,  and  the  girl  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ?" 

"  Yes ;  destroyed  by  a  bear  that  is  in  hiding  in  the 
castle.     I  took  her  to  the  appointed  place " 

"  It  is  a  lie  !"  cried  Reonardo.  "  I  see  it  all.  Not 
content  with  having  killed  my  noble  followers,  you 
hatch  a  lie  to  deceive  me,  who  escaped  by  a  miracle 
from  the  rifles  of  the  men  you  had  in  ambush." 

"  In  ambush  ?"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  school- 
master. 

"  Yes,  in  ambush,"  repeated  Reonardo.  "  You 
intended  to  kUl  us  all,  knowing  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  espouse  the  girl  myself " 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Mr  Groby,  with  a  new  light 
breaking  in  upon  him ;  "  you  intended  to  play  me 
false  r" 

"I  did,"  replied  Reonardo,  defiantly,  "so  there's 
an  end  of  that.  Failing  to  kill  me  you  think,  to  hide 
your  villainy  with  a  lie.  A  bear  in  the  castle ! 
Pooh !  Rubbish !  Away  with  you  for  a  liar.  You 
think  that  believing  the  girl  to  be  dead  I  go  away 
but  only  to  return  when  I  wUl.  And  you  think  that 
I  will  leave  my  bride  in  your  care  ?" 

"  You  talk  idle  nonsense,  Reonardo  !" 

"  And  you,  Groby,  talk  as  a  fool.  No,  I  shall  not 
leave  her  to  you.  This  for  your  treachery — and  this 
for  the  ambush — and  this,  and  this,  and  this  for  the 
lives  of  my  men  !" 

He  had  sprung  upon  the  master,  taking  him  by 
surprise,  and  dealt  him  four  or  five  blows  with  the 
knife.  The  victim  of  this  sudden  attack  staggered 
back,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  fell  heavily  upon  the 
sands,  with  the  blood  flowing  freely  from  his  wounds. 
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"  Villain,"  he  gasped,  "you  have  murdered  me !" 

"Had  I  done  less,"  replied  Reonardo,  coolly,  "I 
should  not  be  what  I  am — a  Spaniard.  Lie  there 
and  die,  you  dog  t" 

The  wounded  man  sought  to  make  some  rejoinder, 
but  his  strength  was  going  fast,  and  he  was  unable  to 
do  so.  Sinking  down  upon  his  back,  his  breast 
heaved  once,  and  then  he  was  still.  Reonardo  bent 
down  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  A  smile  of 
evil  satisfaction  passed  over  his  face. 

"I  have  settled  accounts  with  him,"  he  said,. and 
hearing  the  men  calling  out  that  the  boat  was  ready 
for  sea,  he  hastened  towards  them. 

Shortly  after  the  sails  of  the  smuggler-boat  were 
filled  with  the  breeze,  and  Reonardo  was,  for  the 
time  at  least,  borne  away  from  the  island  he  had  had 
harassed  so  sorely. 


CHAPTER  LXIT. 

CHORKER  AND   MR.   NAPOLEON   FAREELI,. 

LTHOUGH  it  would  have 
appeared  to  be  pitch 
dark  in  the  cave  to  any- 
one coming  from  the  outer 
air,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, some  Ughtthat  filtered 
down  to  where  the  two 
bound  men  were  lying. 

It  was  just  enough  for 
them  to  see  each  other,  and 
they  took  advantage  of  their  individual  helplessness 
to  very  freely  express  their  feelings. 

"  Chorker,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  you  are  a  mean 
skunk  of  a  fellow,  and  you  are  rightly  served  for  your 
treachery  to  me." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  treachery?"  asked 
Chorker. 

"  You  curried  favour  with  those  scoundrels  by  seek- 
ing to  join  them,  and  thought  they  had  accepted  you 
when  they  allowed  you  to  play  dog  in  watching  over 
me." 

"  Oh,  that's  how  you  look  at  it  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  schoolmaster. 
"  Whatsoever  I  may  be,"  said  Chorker,  "  I'm  not  a 
mean  worm  who,  to  save  his  own  skin,  ran  away  from 
liis  wife  and  daughter." 

"  I  didn't  run  away !"  violently  asserted  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  There's  one  general  opinion  on  that  point,  I'll 
sv/ear,"  said  Chorker,  "right  through  the  school,  and 
it  is'i'fc  youis.  If  yoii  should  have  the  luck  of  getting 
out  of  this  hobble,  you  can  never  show  your  face  there 
airain." 


"  We  shall  not  get  out  of  it,"  groaned  the  school- 
master. 

"  I'm  afeard  not,"  moaned  Chorker. 

And  then  their  minds  reverting  to  their  position, 
they  whined  in  concert. 

"I  think,  Chorker,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  after  a  time^ 
"  that  we,  being  doomed  men,  have  no  right  to  enter- 
tain animosity  towards  each  other." 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  forgive  all  that's 
passed,"  said  Chorker,  doubtfully.  "  I  should  like  to 
do  it  if  I  thought  it  would  help  a  poor  sinful  man  lik& 
me,  anyways." 

"  We  are  all  sinners  !" 

"  We  are,"  said  Chorker. 

And  again  they  groaned  in  company. 

Their  expressions  of  mental  anguish  were  cut  short 
by  a  curious  sound,  apparently  coming  from  the 
interior  of  the  cave  beyond  where  they  were  lying. 

It  was  something  between  a  growl  and  a  laugh,' 
and  Chorker,  ceasing  to  wail,  Ustened  with  every  hair 
of  his  head  stiffened  by  terror. 

Mr.  Farrell  hearing  it,  too,  also  became  silent.  The- 
sound  ceased. 

"  Did  you-u-u-u  hear  anything,  Chorker  ?"  asked  th& 
schoolmaster. 

"  I  di-i-id,"  rephed  Chorker. 

"  A  sort  of  unearthly  groan  ?" 

"  It  were,  sir." 

Chorker  was  as  humble  as  he  could  be  now. 

"It  seemed  to  me  a  most  unnatural  sound, 
Chorker." 

"  I've  heerd  of  sperrits  being  seen  in  caves.  Mercy 
on  us !     There  it  is  again  !" 

The  sound  was  certainly  enough  to  terrify  two 
men  of  their  nature  and  in  their  position.  If  ever  a 
ghost  wailed,  it  never  did  the  trick  in  a  more  effective 
manner.  This  time  the  sound  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  crack,  like  the  report  of  a  toy  rifle. 

"  Dern  it,  what's  that  ?"  asked  the  bewildered 
Chorker. 

"  What  a  peculiar  aroma  !"  exclaimed  Farrell. 

There  was  indeed  a  pecuHar  aroma  in  the  cave.  It 
was  not  unpleasant,  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  a 
weakening  effect  on  those  who  inhaled  it.  Mr. 
FarreU  immediately  began  to  feel  the  influence. 

Chorker  sniffed  twice,  and  shut  eyes  tightly. 

"  It  ain't  sulphur,"  he  said,  "  but  that  sort  of  stuff* 
may  be  going  out  of  fashion  with  ghosts.  Mr.  Farrell, 
we  are  two  sinful  men." 

"  We  are !"  asserted  the  schoolmaster,  energetically. 

"But  our  sins  ain't  ekal  to  some  as  is  done  by 
other  pussons,  and  we  may  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

"  Amen !" 

"  Mr.  FarreU,  I  feels  hke  going  to  sleep." 

"  A  state  of — of — of  dreaminess  is  coming  over  me, 
Chorker.     Good-bye." 
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"  Go-o-od-bye,  sir.  Bless  you  for  a  man  as  meant 
well  by  me,  if  you  didn't  quite  come  up  to  what  I 
had  a  right  to  expect." 

"I  should — should — like  my — wife  and  darling 
EvBiine — to — be — here — but " 

The  schoolmaster  was  gone.  To  him  the  \vorld 
was  a  blank.  Chorker,  being  of  a  harder  nature,  still 
battled  with  the  influence  of  the  deadly  aroma. 

"Whatsoever  my  faults,"  he  murmured,  "I — didn't 
leave  my  wife — and  child — 'cause — I  was — afraid. 
No  ! — I'm  a  poor  sinful  creatur' — I  might  ha'  done — 
better  as  a  man — and  not  been — sich — a  liar " 

And  then  he  in  his  turn  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
the  subtle  vapour,  and  lay  still. 

Why  should  we  make  a  secret  of  the  cause  of  all 
this  y     It  was  Morse  who  worked  the  whole  thing. 

He  had  been  on  the  watch  all  the  afternoon, 
taking  note  of  events  occurring  in  the  cave,  and 
finally,  acting  on  his  own  judgment,  he  tested  the 
value  of  his  latest  invention  by  reducing  the  school- 
master and  Chorker  to  a  state  of  insensibility. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  he  had 
this  compound  in  its  preliminary  stage  when  he  first 
visited  the  cave  alone.  Since  then  he  had  finished 
the  manufacture  of  it,  and  the  result  was  completely 
satisfactory. 

Keeping  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  he  gave 
it  time  to  allow  for  the  evaporation  of  its  power,  and 
then  crept  up  to  the  two  victims  he  had  experimented 
upon. 

They  were  wrapt  in  a  peculiarly  heavy  slumber, 
and  snoring  like  a  pair  of  grampuses. 

Morse,  with  an  amused  smile  upon  his  face,  calmly 
.  cut  their  bonds  and  left  them. 

Some  hours  later  Chorker  awoke  from  his  state  of 
lethargy,  and  sat  up.  He  felt  a  little  weary  about  the 
brow,  but  otherwise  his  head  was  in  thinking  order. 

"Mr.  Farrell,"he  said. 

"  What  is  it,  and  who  are  you  ?"  asked  a  feeble 
voice. 

,    "  It's  me — Chorker.  I've  lost  the  ropes  as  was  about 
me." 

"And  I  am  free,  too,  Chorker.  What  does  it 
mean  ?" 

"  Sperrits  I"  answered  Chorker,  solemnly.  "  Inter- 
wentions  of  a  suppernatural  order  to  help  two  poor 
creeters  as  was  unjustly  in  trouble." 

"  It  is  horribly  dark,  Chorker,"  said  the  school- 
master.    "  Which  is  the  way  out  ?" 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  sir,"  said  Chorker,  "  I'll  help 
you  along  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  is  a  wonderful 
interwention  we've  had.  As  a  sinful  man  I  don't 
think  I  desarve  it." 

"  If  we  got  all  we  deserved,  Chorker,  who  would 
escape  whipping  ?" 

"  Werry  true,  sir,'' 


To  admit  the  truth,  the  pair  of  them  were  in  a  state 
cf  bewildered  humility,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
their  strange  release  from  captivity,  and  both  were 
inclined  to  put  it  down  to  supernatural  involuntary 
aid. 

Hand  in  hand  the  precious  pair  groped  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  where  they  found  the  chine 
flooded  with  moonlight. 

What  the  hour  was  neither  could  tell,  Chorker, 
having  made  a  mental  calculation  of  the  time  the 
moon  ought  to  rise,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  about 
two  in  the  morning,  and  it  says  much  for  his  know- 
ledge of  such  matters,  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
only  three  hours  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  and 
the  dawn  was  nigh. 

Both  men  felt  very  sick  and  faint,  having  been  so 
long  without  food,  and  it  became  the  question  between 
them  as  to  what  was  to  be  done, 

"  I,"  said  Mr,  FarreU, "  will  return  home  and  resume 
my  position  at  the  head  of  my  establishment," 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,"  replied  Chorker,  "  that 
you've  got  a  cheek  specially  your  own,  I  can  go 
back,  not  having  done  no  more  than  obey  orders  from 

a  man  who  puts  himself  up  as  my  superior " 

"  Chorker,  /  am  your  superior." 
"Putting   aside    that    p'int   for  the   future,"  said 
Chorker,  "  I'll  give    you  a  bit    of    friendly    adwice. 
UorCt  go  home." 
"  Why  not  ?" 

".For  werry  shame  keep  away  ontil  I've  kind  o'^ 
helped  things  to  blow  over.     Suppose  you  stop  in  the 

cave " 

"I'll  risk  anything— endure  anything,  Chorker^ 
rather  than  stay  another  hour  in  that  accursed  place. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  those  scoundrels  have  left  the 
island,  and  I'm  again  master  here.  Whatever  I  have 
done  I'm  answerable  to  nobody  but  myself  for  it,  and  I 
shall  resume  my  position.  You  will  please  fall  back 
to  the  place  of  a  dependent." 

"  All  right,  brother  sinner,"  said  Chorker,   drily, 

"  only  don't  come  it  too  stiff" with  me,  or " 

Mr.  FarreU  was  already  hastening  down  the  slope  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chine,  and  arriving  there,  he  stalked 
towards  the  beach. 

They  turned  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  chine,  master 
and  man,  a  few  feet  apart,  and  sulkily  silent. 

Outside  moonlight  lit  up  the  sands,  and  there,  to  the- 
horror  of  the  schoolmaster,  he  beheld  the  figure  of  a 
man  crawling  slowly  along  on  all-fours,  and  stopping 
every  pace  or  so  to  groan. 

No  wonder  Mr.  FarreU  staggered  back  and  seized 
Chorker  by  the  arm,  while  that  fraudulent  mariner  in 
his  turn  was  utterly  flabbergasted. 
"  Chorker,  what  new  horror  is  this  ?" 
"  It's  a  spectre  !" 
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Their  voices  readied  the  ear  of  the  crawling  man. 
He  stopped,  and  with  an  effort  turned  his  face  to- 
"wards  them. 

"  Whoever  you  are,"  he  groaned,  "  help  a  wounded 
.man  on  the  verge  of  dying." 

It  was  Mr.  Groby,  nob  dead,  but  injured  sorely,  and 
likely  enough,  without  prompt  aid,  to  die. 

It  was  Chorker  who  recognised  his  voice,  and,  after 
:a  long  stare,  knew  the  figure  also.  He  called  to  the 
master  by  name,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"I  am  stabbed  in  half  a  dozen  places,"  was  the 
•feeble  answer.     "  Who  is  it  ?" 

"Chorker  and  Mr.  Farrell." 

"  Come  to  my  help.     Assist  me  home." 

They  could  do  nothing  less,  although  there  were 
reasons  why  they  should  not  be  so  friendly  together. 
IS^evertheless  they  could  not  leave  the  wounded  man 
i;o  die,  and  having  assisted  him  to  his  feet,  each  took 
an  arm,  and  thus  the  three  most  unworthy  men  in 
•  the  school  crawled  back  to  its  sheltering  roof  together. 

But  it  took  time,  and  daylight  had  arrived  when 
Mr.  Farrell,  in  an  authoritative  way,  knocked  at  the 
•door. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

THE      WELCOME      HOME. 

:  ABE  us !  exclaimed  Romeo, 
"  who  dat  at  de  door  at  dis 
hour  ob  de  mornin'  ?" 
'  Macbeth  and  Hamlet, 
equally  startled  by  the 
authoritative  nature  of  the 
summons,  stared  at  Romeo 
without  making  any  reply. 
"It  not  Massa  Gordon 
pursued  Romeo. 


■  come  back, 
Rat — tat- 


I  suppose, 
-tat! 


"  Here  it  am  agen,"  said  Romeo,  "  and  me  being  all 
'black  wif  cleanin'  up  de  grate.  Me  not  fit  to  answer 
•de  door." 

"  It  am  you  duty,"  said  Macbeth,  "  and  deref ore 
you  do  it  on  de  spot.  What  do  people  'spect  at  dis 
time  in  de  mornin'  ?  Moreober,  who  see  de  black  on 
you  nigger  paws  ?" 

"  You  more  'sponsible  for  me  being  a  nigger  dan  I 
am  myself.  But  as  it  seem  dat  neider  ob  you  got  de 
•courage  to  answer  de  door,  me  do  it  for  you." 

Taking  the  poker  with  him  as  a  precaution  against 
=a  sudden  attack  from  a  possible  foe,  Romeo  went  to 
the  front  door,  and  kneeling  down,  put  his  eye  to  the 
keyhole. 

As  he  did  so  a  third  summons  was  peremptorily 
trattled  on  the  door. 

"  Who  dere  ?"  asked  Romeo  through  the  keyhole. 


"Open  the  door  !", roared  Mr.  Farrell,  without. 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  cracked,  and  Romeo 
failed  to  recognise  it. 

"  You  jes'  gib  a  name,"  he  said,  "  and  you  word  ob 
honour  dat  dere  am  no  trick  in  it.     Who  am  you  ?" 

"Mr.  Farrell." 

"  Jehominy  and  butterscotch !"  exclaimed  Romeo, 
and  without  any  further  hesitation  he  opened  the 
door. 

At  first  Romeo  saw  the  schoolmaster  only,  lo6king 
none  the  better  in  form,  feature,  or  apparel  for  his 
recent  adventure.  The  nigger  knew  all  about  the 
way  the  schoolmaster  had  skulked  off,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  treat  him  accordingly. 

"  So  you  come  back  V  he  said.  "  Well,  if  me  was 
you,  me  not  show  my  face  to  de  missus." 

"  How  dare  you  talk  in  that  way  ?"  demanded  the 
schoolmaster. 

"  What  sort  ob  way  you  have  me  talk  ?"  asked 
Romeo  ;  "  when  all  t'rough  you  Miss  Eveline  eaten 
bj"  a  bear,  and  missus  been  in  husterisks  almost 
t'rough  de  night." 

Romeo  now  perceived  Chorker  and  Mr.  Groby,  and 
his  eyes  came  well  out  of  his  head. 

"  What  am  de  marrer  wif  Massa  Groby  ?" 

"  Assist  him  to  his  room,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  and  I 
will  ask  Mrs.  Farrell  to  supply  some  ointment  for  his 
wounds." 

Romeo  was  helped  in  his  task  by  his  father  and 
grandfather,  who  had  been  hstening  to  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  at  the  door.  Chorker,  pleading 
hunger,  wended  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  from 
thence  to  the  larder,  where  he  ate  his  fill,  and  then 
sought  his  own  room  with  the  idea  of  utilising  the 
next  few  hours  in  getting  what  he  had  not  lately 
enjoyed — a  comfortable  sleep. 

Mr.  FarreU  crept  upstairs  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
found  his  wife  sitting  by  a  table,  wrapped  in  moody 
meditation.  She  had  not  undressed  all  night,  and 
had  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  snatches  of  sleep 
in  her  chair. 

Startled  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  she  looked 
round  and  saw  her  husband.  Instantly  her  face 
became  that  of  a  frozen  woman. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  miserable  assumption  of 
cheerfulness,  "  I  have  returned." 

"  Indeed  ?"  she  said ;  "  and  why  ?" 

It  was  a  question  that  completely  floored  him.  He 
stopped  short  on  the  way  to  an  intended  embrace, 
and  shuffled  uneasily  on  his  feet. 

"  I  have  returned,"  he  said,  "  because — I  have  a 
right  to — I  suppose." 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  left  us — deserted  us  in  a 
most  cowardly  way.  And  where  is  your  sense  of 
shame  that  you  show  your  face  here  again  ?  I  was 
always  very  submissive  to  you,  and  beheved  in  you — 
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until  I  found  you  out.  Now,  Napoleon  Farrell,  leara 
this — I  despise  you .'" 

The  shock  was  a  terrific  one.  The  complete  facing 
about  of  his  wife — the  sudden  and  unexpected 
development  in  her  character — was  a  sttpning  blow  to 
him. 

He  stood  still  while  she  reproached  him  for  all  her 
recent  troubles,  among  which  she  placed  the  loss  of 
Evehne,  whom  she  had  not  set  eyes  on  since  the 
afternoon. 

"  You  are  a  cur,  Napoleon  Farrell !"  she  said,  as  a 
wind-up.  "  Go  and  hide  your  face  from  all  here,  and, 
above  all,  from  me!" 

He  wheeled  about,  and,  as  one  in  a  state  of  semi- 
blindness,  groped  his  way  from  the  room.  As  he 
turned  into  the  corridor  he  saw  Eveline  coming  up 
the  stairs. 

She  beheld  him  at  the  same  moment,  and  their 
surprise  was  mutual. 

"Eveline,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  huskily,  "your 
mother  has  just  told  me  you  were  dead." 

"  I  have  come  back  home  unharmed,"  replied  the 
girl.  "  Indeed,  I  might  have  returned  before,  but  for 
something  that  happened  in  the  castle." 

"  You  have  been  there  ?" 

"  AVhere  is  mother  ?"  asked  Eveline.  "  I  can  ex- 
plain everything  to  her." 

"  My  child,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  can  you  not  forgive 
me  ?  I  loved  you  once,  and  I  love  you  still.  It  is 
true  I  did  a  wrong  thing,  but  it  is  not  for  you  to  con- 
demn me." 

She  lifted  up  her  face  to  him  and  he  kissed  her. 
Then  she  drew  aside,  and  again  asked  where  her 
mother  was.  He  pointed  towards  the  door  of  the 
room. 

"She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me,'"  he  said, 
huskily  ;  "  try  and  make  peace  between  us." 

"  I  wiU  do  what  I  can,"  said  Evshne,  and  left  him 
alone. 

With  the  step  of  an  old  man  he  crawled  down  the 
stairs,  and,  yielding  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  sought 
one  of  the  negroes  to  obtain  food.  It  was  Macbeth 
he  fijst  met,  and  made  his  wants  known  to  him. 

"  Me  bring  you  surafin',"  said  Macbeth,  "  but  you 
not  desarve  it.  Dat  'ere  Massa  Groby  bery  bad.  He 
want  a  doctor,  surely." 

"  And  there  is  none  here,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "  Give 
me  something  to  eat,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
for  him." 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
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'HATEVER  may  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication Evehne  made- 
to  her  mother,  it  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  But 
she  could  not  at  once  bring, 
about  the  peace  desired  by 
her  father — between  him 
and  his  offended  wife. 
"  Not  yet,"  she  said.  "I 
have  some  stipulations  to  make  with  him  first." 

Hearing  of  the  condition  of  Mr.  Groby,  she  went  to 
his  room,  and  found  Romeo  in  attendance.  The 
negro,  with  rare  and  unexpected  skill,  had  washed 
his  wounds  and  bound  them  up.  But  the  condition, 
of  the  injured  man  was  perilous. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  wounds?"  asked  Mrs.. 
Farrell,  quietly. 

Mr.  Groby  looked  at  her  miserably,  and  shook  his. 
head.  i 

"  I  would  rather  not  say,"  he  replied. 

"  For  the  present,  then,  we  will  let  the  matter 
rest,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Farrell.  "  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  very  mysterious  in  the  whole 
affair.  It  wiU,  of  course,  bs  explained  satisfactorily, 
by-and-by." 

She  left  him,  and  gave  orders  that  he  was  to  have 
whatever  he  required  and  the  house  commanded,  but 
she  did  not  go  near  him  again. 

Romeo  was  his  attendant,  giving  him  all  the  time 
he  could  spare,  and  he  played  his  part  of  nurse  ex- 
tremely well. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
boys  were  playing  about  outside,  and  the  men  con- 
versing on  [the  strange  events  up  to  the  time  that 
ended  in  the  schoolmaster's  return,  Lai  Brodie,. 
casting  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  castle-path,, 
saw  Jim  Gordon  walking  towards  him  with  his  free,, 
swinging  stride. 

The  youngster  immediately  set  up  a  great  shout,, 
and  drew  every  eye  upon  him. 

"  Jim  is  coming !"  he  shouted,  pointing  in  the< 
direction  of  the  popular  individual  he  named. 

Espying  liim,  both  boys  and  men  rushed  forward' 
to  give  him  greeting. 

"  Now,  have  some  mercy  on  a  fellow,"  he  said,  as. 
they  pressed  round  him  ;  "  I  am  only  here  for  a  short 
time.     I  hear  that  Mr.  Farrell  has  returned  ?" 

"  Yes,  old  Nap,  the  duffer,  has  turned  up  again !" 
shouted  a  score  of  voices. 

Nap,  the  "  duffer,"  happened  at  that  moment  to 
emerge  from  the  house  and  hear  himself  thus  referred 
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to  in  a  most  uncomplimentary  manner.  A  dark 
frown  settled  on  his  face  as  he  strode  up  to  the  noisy 
group.  Instantly  seen,  his  presence  brought  about  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  riot. 

"  Duffer  or  not,"  he  said,  "  I  am  master  here.  Please 
to  remember  tliatr 

"  More's  the  pity,"  said  a  man's  voice  in  the  thick 
of  the  crowd. 

"  Who  said  that  ?"  demanded  the  schoolmaster. 

"  I  did,"  replied  Martin,  striding  forward,  "  and  I 
meant  it.  Thanks  to  you  we  are  all  here — boxed  up 
on  an  island,  and  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of  feuds  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do." 

"Martin,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "you  will  consider 
yourself  under  notice  to  leave." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Martin,  briskly.  "  And  I  shall 
be  glad  to  go,  with  many  more,  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
■away.  You  took  the  launch  from  the  island.  What 
have  you  done  with  her  ?" 

"  She  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  Where  she  might  expect  to  go  in  your  hands." 

It  was  Changeling  now  having  a  shot,  and  the 
.schoolmaster  turned  towards  him  like  a  goaded 
animal. 

"  You  can  have  notire,  too,"  he  said. 

"  Give  it  to  us  all  in  a  lump,"  said  Waffle,  "  and 
finish  the  job." 

Mr.  Farrell  wheeled  about  and  faced  Jim, 

"  Where  have  you  been  since  I  landed  you  on  the 
island  ?" '  he  asked. 

"In  the  castle,"  answered  Jim,  "where  I  was  com- 
pelled to  go  by  the  tyranny  of  the  man  who  usurped 
your  place." 

"All  through,"  returned  the  schoolmaster,  "you 
liave  been  supporting  insubordination,  for  which  you 
will  be  expelled^ 

"That's  a  change  from  giving  notice,"  said  Martin. 
"You  expelled  yourself,  sir ;  and  why  did  you  not 
stay  away  ?" 

"  Ahem,"  coughed  the  schoolmaster.  "  That  is  a 
-question  you  have  no  right  to  ask,  and  one  which  I 
shall  assuredly  not  answer." 

"  I  came  down,"  said  Jim,  breaking  in  and  giving 
his  friends  a  warning  glance,  "  knowing  you  had  re- 
turned, to  make  terms  for  the  coming  back  of  myself 
and  others  to  the  school.  Also  to  arrange  for  the 
reception  of  a  stranger." 

"  I'll  have  no  strangers  here,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

Again  there  was  an  addition  to  the  crowd  in  the 
person  of  Eveline.  She  came  up  to  her  father  and 
touched  him  hghtly  on  the  arm. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

The  face  of  the  man  was  a  study  as  he  struggled 
with  his  rage  and  petty  pride,  and  finally  yielded  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  position. 

"  I  will  come  in  a  minute,"  he  said. 


"  You  must  come  now,  or  not  at  all,"  insisted 
Eveline,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  as  before. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  with  a  stifled  groan.  "  I  am 
but  a  shuttlecock  here,  knocked  about  by  every  battle- 
dore.    Gordon,  you  had  better  wait." 

"  He  is  to  come,  too,"  said  Eveline.  "  Mamma  saw 
him  from  the  window,  and  she  desires  it." 

Again  there  was  a  struggle  in  the  breast  of  the 
schoolmaster,  but  he  yielded,  as  he  was  bound  by  his 
weak  nature  to  do,  whether  in  the  right  or  wrong. 

"  So  be  it,"  he  said,  and  with  a  quick,  jerky  step,  ex- 
pressive of  his  inward  feelings,  he  led  the  way  into 
the  house. 

Jim  and  Eveline  followed,  exchanging  a  few  words 
in  an  undertone.  The  rest  looked  dumbly  on,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it  all. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

MB,.  FAERELL  CAVES  IN  COMPLETELY. 

P»<S.  Farrell  received  them  in 
Eveline's  boudoir,  and  on 
entering  she  gave  Jim  her 
hand.  To  her  husband  she 
said  : 

"  Sit  down,  Nap,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
then  decide  on  what  course 
you  will  take." 

The  schoolmaster  sat 
down  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow.  Mrs. 
Farrell  motioned  to  Jim  to  take  a  seat  also,  and 
Eveline  took  up  a  position,  standing  by  the  side  of 
her  mother. 

"Nap,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "I  have  a  most  extra- 
ordinary story  to  tell,  and  not  the  least  extraordinary 
feature  about  it  is  that  it's  absolutely  true.  You  are 
aware  that  there  was  a  plot,  on  the  part  of  a  man 
named  Reonardo,  to  carry  off  Eveline  ?" 

"I  was  aware  of  it,  my  dear,"  was  the  humble  reply. 

"  But  you  were  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  it  has  been 

supplemented  by  another  in  which  Mr.  Groby  shares?'' 

"  Assuredly  not.      I  had  no  idea  of  Groby  plotting 

anything." 

"  But  he  has  done  so,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell. 
And  then  she  proceeded  to  give  him  the  particulars 
of  many  things  already  known  to  the  reader.  The 
only  thing  withheld  from  him  was  the  work  done  by 
Morse  and  the  way  it  was  done.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  trap-door  in  the  laboratory  of  that 
investigating  young  gentleman. 

The  part  of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  ambush 
laid  for  the  smugglers  by  the  boys,  with  the  result, 
fairly  staggered  the  schoolmaster. 
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"  But  how  did  they  know  these  men  were  coming  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  That,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  is  their  secret,  and  if 
they  desire  to  reveal  it  to  you,  they  can  do  so.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  tell  you  more  than  I  have  done> 
and  I  stipulate  that  all  the  boys  be  received  back 
with  a  full  recognition  of  their  meritorious  services, 
and  that  the  bear,  which  they  have  acquired  during 
their  marvellous  adventures  in  the  wood  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  be  also  made  part  of  our 
household.  It  will  not  be  necessary  nor  desirous  that 
it  should  actually  live  in  the  house,  but  it  must  be 
provided  even  as  we  would  for  a  faithful  dog." 

"  I  will  be  responsible  for  its  good  conduct,"  said 
Jim. 

"  Last  night,"  said  Eveline,  "  I  passed  the  time  in 
the  castle  in  a  room  the  boys  prepared  for  me,  and 
Charley,  the  bear,  slept  all  night  by  the  door.  He 
seemed  to  appoint  himself  as  a  friend  and  protector, 
a,lthough,  of  course,  I  needed  none,  being  with  my 
truest  friends  here." 

Mr.  Farrell  looked  helplessly  from  one  to  the  other. 
He  was  nonplussed  throughout,  and  all  he  could  do 
was  to  yield. 

"  What  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  with  a  preUminary 
cough,  "  naturally  places  the  conduct  of  Gordon  and 
his  especial  friends  in  a  new  light.  I  am  willing  to 
overlook  every  breach  of  discipline  for  the  sake  of — 
ahem — my  wife  and  daughter.  My  dear,  I  trust  you 
have  no  further  humiliation  in  store  for  me  ?" 

"  None,"  she  replied,  quietly  ;  "  and  if  you  will  only 
look  at  things  in  their  true  light.  Nap,  you  will 
recognise  that  the  humiliations  you  have  endured 
have  originated  in  yourself  alone.  Gordon,  you  can 
return  to  your  friends  and  ask  them  to  come  here 
without  delay." 

Jim  rose  and  bowed,  and  casting  a  pleased  glance  in 
the  direction  of  Evehne,  disappeared. 

"Nap,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  after  a  short  silence, 
"  recent  events  ought  to  teach  us  all  a  lesson  which  I 
trust  you  will  especially  profit  by." 

"I  wish  I  had  been  throttled  at  my  birth!"  ex- 
claimed the  schoolmaster.  "  It  would  have  been 
better  than  experiencing  the  miseries  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot." 

"Meet  the  difficulties  of  the  wretched  businesslike 
a  man,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 
I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  meet  them  as  a  woman. 
You  have  disillusioned  me  as  regards  yourself,  but 
that  I  may  one  day  forget.  It  will  be  done  only  by 
yoti.     Nap,  come  here." 

He  crossed  over  to  him,  and  she  took  his  face 
between  her  hands. 

"  Nap,"  she  said,  "  I  took  you  for  better  or  worse, 
and  although  you  have  not  proved  to  be  all  I  be- 
lieved, I  will-let  bygones  be  bygones." 


Then  she  kissed  him,  and  he  responded  briskly  to 
the  salute. 

After  that  Eveline  embraced  her  father,  and  so 
far  all  was  well . 

"  What  is  to  be  done  about  Groby  ?"  he  asked. 

"  We  cannot  condemn  him  unheard,"  answered  Mrs. 
Farrell.  "  Every  man  has  a  right  to  reply  to  a  charge 
before  he  is  condemned.  If  he  is  well  enough,  we  will 
ask  him  what  he  has  to  say  in  defence.  Meanwhile, 
of  course,  he  must  not  be  harassed.  It  would  be 
unjust,  for,  I  believe,  the  life  of  the  man  hangs  upon 
a  thread." 

Jim  must  have  been  weU  assured  of  his  request  to 
return  and  hve  unmolested  with  all  his  companions  in 
adventure,  for  they  were  awaiting  him  not  far  from 
the  level  ground,  and,  prior  to  summoning  them,  he 
let  the  fact  of  their  immediate  return  be  known. 

It  caused  quite  a  furore  in  the  school,  and  when  at 
length,  just  before  darkness  set  in,  he  appeared  with 
Charley,  walking  with  measured  tread  by  his  side, 
and  the  other  adventurers  behind,  there  was  a  wild 
hurrah  by  way  of  welcome. 

Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Romeo  came  tearing  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  last  named  was  received  by 
Charley  with  open  arms,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  with 
open  paws. 

It  was  such  a  scene  as  had  not  been  witnessed  at 
the  school  before,  nor,  indeed,  anything,  in  a  novel 
sense,  approaching  it. 

Charley  gave  a  brief  performance  of  some  of  his 
tricks  prior  to  being  led  away  to  the  woodshed 
which  was  to  be  his  temporary  home.  On  the  morrow 
Jim  proposed  starting  building  one  for  his  future 
residence,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  to 
help  with  the  job. 

Of  course  everybody  wanted  to  know  everything, 
and  they  were  told  as  much  as  was  necessary  or  good 
for  them  to  know.     And  they  were  satisfied. 

Chorker,  holding  back  from  the  general  con- 
gratulations, wondered  about  many  things,  recalling 
the  time  when  the  boys  had  rescued  him  from  the  cave. 

It  had  always  been  a  mystery  to  him  how  they  got 
there,  and  in  a  dim  way  he  saw  there  was  some  sort 
of  connection  with  it  and  the  mysterious  release  of 
himself  and  the  schoolmaster  from  captivity. 

Still,  he  could  not  imagine  the  truth,  and  he  could 
not  ask  questions  of  anyone  or  go  into  it  at  all,  but 
just  take  things  as  he  found  them,  and  make  the  best 
of  matters  inexplicable. 

There  were  "  sounds  of  revelry"  in  the  schoolhouse 
that  night,  and  the  murmurs  of  voices  penetrated  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  man.  He  asked  Romeo  what 
they  meant. 

"  Massa  Gordon  come  back,"  replied  Romeo,  "  with 
all  de  oder  boys,  and  dey  bring  a  tame  bear  wif  doni 
dat  dey  foun'  in  de  forest." 
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"  A  tame  bear  !''  echoed  Mr.  Groby. 

"  Dat  so,"  said  Romeo.  "  Me  wif  de  beys  when 
dey  foun'  him,  and  he  mighty  big  fun." 

"But  this  bear,"  said  Mr.  Groby,  spealdng  pain- 
fully and  slowly,  "would  be  very  violent  to  a 
stranger." 

"'Pends  on  de  stranger,  sar,"  said  Romeo,  inno- 
cently. "  A  short  time  ago  a  pusson  come  up  to  de 
castle,  and  Charley — dat  de  bear,  sar — gib  him  a  pat 
ober  de  head  dat  make  him  unconkshvis.  Massa 
Gordon  see  him  do  it,  and  larf  fit  to  Lust.  But,  bless 
you,  Charley  was  not  'lowed  to  do  more." 

"  Who  stopped  him  ?" 

"  "Why,  Massa  Gordon,  ob  course.  Charley  un- 
common fond  ob  Miss  Eveline,  which  show  him  good 
sense." 

"  Miss  Eveline,"  muttered  the  master.  "  When  did 
she  see  this  animal  ?" 

"  'Bout  an  hour  ago,  for  de  larse  time  to-night. 
She  bring  him  somfin  to  eat,  and  he  larf  all  ober  liim 
face,  like  a  Christian  genelman.  He  'bout  de  mose 
knowin'  of  all  de  bears  dat  eber  seen  in  dis  subflunary 
worle." 

"  I  understood  that  Miss  Eveline — was " 

"  Bless  yer,  no,  sir ;  she  all  right.  She  was  Avif  de 
boys  a  lilly  while,  and  dey  take  care  ob  her  like  de 
genelmen  dey  am.  You  make  you  mind  easy  'bout 
dat,  sir.     She  all  right." 

"  All  right  with  her  and  all  wrong  with  me," 
thought  Mr.  Groby,  as  he  sank  back  with  a  groan. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

A   LULL   IN  THE   STOKM   OF   EVENTS. 

,HORKER,"said  Changeling, 
as  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe  and  pro- 
ceeded to  refill,  "  don't  yer 
feel  unkimmon  small  ?" 

"  Wot      for  ?"     growled 
Chorker. 

"Well,     seeing    as    you 

jined    the   enemy    in    the 

shape   of  Nap,   and    went 

with  him  to  make   an   ass  of  yourself  by  losing  my 

launch,  I  thinks  as  you  ought  to  feel  it." 

"  Your  launch  ?" 

"  Yes,  mine,  and  if  you  says  it  wasn't  I'll  punch 
your  hoary  head.  Didn't  I  look  arter  her,  and  if  you 
was  in  my  place,  wouldn't  you  speak  of  her  as  i/our 
boat  ?" 

They  were  sitting  by  the  sea  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  small  rowing-craft  stranded  on  the  sands,  and 
they  were  alone  ;   for  it  was  as  yet  very  early  in  the 


morning,  too  early  for  any  of  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  household  to  be  abroad. 

"  Well,  your  launch,  if  you  like,"  muttered  Chorker. 
"It  don't  matter  a  fig  now  who  claims  her,  seeing 
where  she  is." 

"  You  are  a  pair  of  images,"  said  Changeling,, 
derisively.  "  What  put  it  into  yer  addled  heads  to 
think  as  you  could  go  to  sea  without  somebody  to 
take  care  of  you  ?" 

"  We  went,"  snapped  Chorker,  "  and  that  was 
enough." 

"  More'n  enough,"  remarked  Changehng ;  "  mighty 
close  friends  you  must  be  with  the  master  to  chum 
up  together  that  way.  But  I  fancy  ye've  had  a  kind 
o'  disserlution  of  partnership,  ain't  yer  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  snarled  Chorker. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Changeling.  "  Master  sent  you  a. 
message  last  night." 

"  By  who  ?" 

"  Me — me.  Changeling,  late  of  the  late  'Dart'  launch. 
He  comes  to  me  and  he  says,  *  You  tell  that  'ere 
Chorker  not  to  let  me  see  sight  of  his  face  agen,  and 
he  ain't  to  hang  anywheres  about  the  premises.  If 
he  do  I  shall  outlaw  him,  so  that  anybody  may  shoot 
him  or  chuck  him  into  the  sea." 

"  You  are  a-joking,  Changehng,"  said  Chorker. 

"  I  ain't,"  was  the  firm  reply  ;  "  and  wot  is  more,  the 
words  of  the  master  have  been  ginerally  redorsed  by 
all  in  the  place.  You've  got  to  go,  and  I'm  here  early 
this  morning  to  tell  you  so.  Take  my  adwice,  and 
don't  be  here  when  the  boys  come  out,  or  you  may  rue- 
it.     That's  friendly." 

"  But  what  am  I  do  ?"  asked  the  staggered  Chorker.. 

"  Go  up  the  chine  and  live  like  a  hermit,"  advised 
Changeling.  "  Master  won't  mind  yer  having  a  bit  o' 
wittles.  All  he  wants  is  not  to  set  eyes  on  yer  highly- 
coloured  countenance.  He  says  as  you  jined  that 
murderous  lot  and  was  set  over  him,  and  that  you 
worried  him  like  a  dog." 

Chorker  scratched  his  head,  staring  lugubriously  at. 
the  sea. 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't  mean  it  ?"  he  said. 

"I  should  think  he  did,"  answered  Changeling.. 
"  He  looked  to  me  Uke  a  man  who  had  had  a  towelhng 
himself,  and  wanted  to  give  it  on  to  another.  You'll 
have  to  go,  not  being  a  favourite,  anyways.  He  said 
as  you  could  sartainly  Hve  in  one  part  of  the  house^ 
if  you  liked." 

"  Where  was  that  ?" 

"  With  Charley,  the  bear." 

Chorker  grinned  in  a  ghastly  manner. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  him  put  with  it,"  he  said ;  "  I 
reckon  he'd  be  made  pulp  on." 

"Get  your  things  together,  and  cut  it,"  said 
Changeling.  "  Ivery  day  I'll  bring  you  sometliing  ta 
eat,  and  maybe  a  bit  o'  'bacca,  and  leave  'em  at  the^ 
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After  dragging  him  into  the  castle,  Morse  saw  that  his  bonds  were  secnre,  before  taking  his 
prisoner  in.        "Spare  my  life,"  said  Giuseppo,  humbly. 
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mouth  of  the  chine.  There's  a  big  flat  stone  with  a 
bit  of  a  holler  under  it.  I'll  make  that  your  cup- 
board." 

"  A  chap  can't  live  in  the  chine." 

"  A  chap's  got  to  live  in  the  chine  if  he  ain't  got 
nowhere  else  to  put  his  head  in ;  which  'minds  me  that 
Mr.  JFarrell  says  as  you  was  to  live  in  the  chine  and 
in  that  'ere  cave.  If  you  put  up  anywheres  else,  he's 
have  you  shot  as  a  traitor.'' 

"They  durstn'tdoit." 

"  They'd  do  it  whether  they  durst  or  not,  for,  as  I 
said  afore,  you  ain't  no  favourite,  and  all  the  flowers 
at  your  funeral  could  be  put  in  a  thimble,  and  then 
not  blossom  over.  Go  along,  old  man.  In  half  an 
hour  the  youngsters  will  be  out,  and  I  understood  as 
the  bear  was  to  be  brought  out,  too.'' 

"  I'll  go,"  groaned  Ohorker,  "  but  it's  rough  on  an 
old  man  who's  sarved  his  country  and  his  master  well." 

*'  You  jined  the  enemy  ?" 

"  Only  to  look  more  kindly  after  master.  Bub  there 
ain't  no  gratitude  in  men,  and  so  I  chucks  it  up.  You 
won't  forget  the  wittles  and  the  'baeca  ?" 

"  No,  and  a  rug  or  two  to  make  a  bed  of.  Though 
you  sank  my  launch,  I'll  act  friendly  with  you  and  on 
the  square." 

It  was  barely  ten  minutes  latei.'  when  Chorker  went 
j)egging  away  with  all  speed  in  the  direction  of  the 
chine.  In  the  house  he  had  heard  the  sounds  of  the 
boys  stirring,  which  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  clear 
out  with  all  speed. 

Changeling,  smoking  his  pipe  comfortably,  watched 
his  hasty  retreat  with  a  smile  of  inefl'able  satisfaction 
on  his  face. 

"  He  puts  up  for  bein'  clever,"  he  muttered,  "  but 
what  a  fool  he  is  !  Fancy  his  swallering  that  yarn ! 
Nap  laid  it  on  him  pretty  thick,  but  he  said  nuthin' 
about  going  to  send  him  away.  That's  my  werdict  to 
even-up  the  taking  of  the  launch,  as  if  it  was  his  own 
property,  without  consulting  me." 

Changeling,  it  will  be  seen,  was  in  a  revengeful  but 
playful  mood.  The  loss  of  the  "  Dart"  had  wounded 
him  sorely,  but  he  was  devoid  of  all  bitter  animus. 
Still,  he  was  impelled  to  have  some  sort  of  revenge, 
and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  worrying  Chorker  in 
every  way  without  inflicting  on  him  any  real  bodily 
harm. 

Anyway,  he  was  a  man  who  was  not  likely  to  be 
keenly  missed,  and  if  missed  at  all,  there  would  be 
very  few  interested  in  his  fate. 

Jim  and  quite  a  host  of  his  closer  admirers  turned 
out  early,  bent  on  beginning  the  task  of  building  a 
residence  for  Charley,  the  bear. 

As  the  choice  of  a  site  was  left  to  Jim,  he  decided 
it  should  be  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  post-ofBce,  using 
the  blank  wall  side  of  that  strusture  as  a  lean-to  for 
Charley's  residence. 


Steehe  was  there  with  the  key  of  the  carpenter's 
shop,  which  he  threw  open,  and  a  score  or  so  of 
youngsters,  who  were  learning  the  business,  were 
summoned  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  cutting  up  of 
timber  into  suitable  lengths,  and  to  fashion  the  chief 
wooden  supports. 

Jim  and  the  young  blacksmiths  worked  at  the  forge, 
making  holdfasts  and  nails  of  the  requisite  length, 
while  Morse  planned  out  the  simple  structure  and  set 
others  to  work  digging  the  foundations. 

Although  they  had  every  faith  in  the  pacific  nature 
of  Charley,  it  was  considered  essential  that  he  should 
have  a  place  which  would  keep  him  in  when  once  the 
door  was  closed,  and  defy  all  attempts  on  his  part  to 
get  out  again,  supposing  he  should,  in  a  fit  of  excite- 
ment, endeavour  to  do  so  at  a  forbidden  time. 

The  men  took  no  part  in  the  work,  but  they  looked 
on  with  amused  interest  both  before  breakfast  and 
afterwards. 

"  If  they  only  go  at  their  lessons  as  they  do  at  that 
job,"  said  Martin,  "  they  will  turn  out  mighty  clever 
boys." 

"You  could  not  expect  'em  to  do  so,"  remarked 
Changeling  ;  "  one  is  pleasure,  and  t'other  isn't.  It 
ain't  nateral  for  them  to  work  so  hard  at  work  as 
when  at  play." 

There  was  so  much  obvious  truth  in  this  statement 
that  nobody  attempted  to  argue  the  point. 

During  the  morning  Mr.  Farrell  came  out  and 
watched  the  operations  going  on  in  gloomy  silence 
until  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  object  of  all  this  labour. 

He  did  not  address  himself  to  Jim,  but  to  Morse, 
whom  he  had  always  looked  up  to  with  something  of 
a  feeling  of  awe,  since  he  had  learnt  how  clever  he 
was  as  a  manufacturer  of  explosive  materials. 

"  What  has  been  done  with  that  creature,  Morse  ?" 
he  asked — "  the  bear,  I  mean  ?" 

"He  is  in  the  ordinary  woodshed  for  the  present, 
sir,"  replied  Morse. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  see  the  animal  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  You  had  better  show  me  the  place.  I  almost 
forget  where  the  woodshed  is  situated." 

This  was  a  terrible  crammer  uttered  by  the  school- 
master. He  knew  where  to  find  the  woodshed,  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  go  thither  alone,  even  though  he 
fully  expected  to  find  Charley  securely  chained  up. 

How  much  less  willing  would  he  have  been  had  he 
known  that  that  sapient  creature  was  loose  ! 

Morse,  of  course,  had  no  fear  of  the  bear,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  woodshed  he  threw  open  the  door,  and 
Charley  calmly  walked  out. 

"Murder!— help!"  criad  Mr.  Farrell,  backing  up 
against  the  wall  opposite.  "  Put  him  back,  Morse,  for 
mercy's  sake !" 
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"  He  won't  harm  you,  sir,"  replied  Morse,  "  unless 
you  attempt  to  run  away.     Charley,  be  quiet !" 

Charley  was  eyeing  ihe  schoolmaster  with  anything 
but  favour,  and  had  they  been  alone  there  would  have 
been  something  unpleasant.  But  as  things  were  he 
was  amenable  to  discipline,  and  contented  himself 
with  angrily  glaring  at  the  terrified  man,  and  growling 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  He  is  a  fine  animal,  isn't  he,  sir  ?"  said  Morse, 
secretly  enjoying  Mr.  Farrell's  fear  and  agony. 

"  Ye-e-e-s,  Morse  !"  was  the  stammering  reply,  "but 
do-o-o  you  think  he  is  exactly  the  sort  of  creature  to 
keep — a  be-a-ar  in  the  house  ?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,"  said  Morse,  thoughtfully, 
"  we've  got  him.     Just  got  him." 

"  But  he  could  be  kille-e-ed  ?" 

Charley  must  have  understood,  or  he  may  have 
obeyed  some  secret  sign  from  Morse  as  well-trained 
horses  do  in  a  circus,  for  he  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  pawed  the  air  in  a  slow,  impressive  way,  illustra- 
tive of  clawing  the  life  out  of  a  man. 

The  sight  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Farrell's  temperament 
was  appalling.  He  would  have  fled  if  he  dared,  but 
remembering  the  warning  of  Morse,  he  glued  himself 
against  the  wall,  and  gasped  out  : 

"  Put  him  back  again — put  him  back,  I  beg  of  you !" 

"  But  you  must  see  the  tricks  he  can  do,  sir,"  urged 
Morse. 

"  I  am  sure  he  can  do  them  to  perfection,  and  I — ^I 
would  rather  not,"  muttered  the  wretched  man. 

"  He  is  fond  of  showing  off,"  said  Morse,  doubtfully, 
"  and,  having  been  brought  out,  he  expects  to  go 
through  his  performance.  He  won't  like  being  put 
hack  as  if  he  were  a  common  bear.  Though  good- 
tempered,  as  a  rule,  he  is  now  and  then  uncertain." 

"  Will  it  take  lo-o-ong  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes,  sir,"  cheerfully  answered 
Morse. 

"Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  please,"  murmured  the 
Schoolmaster. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  this  man  belied  his  name 
and  pretensions  in  every  way.  While  Charley  went 
through  some  of  his  tricks,  he  leant  against  the  wall, 
his  face  white  and  bedewed  with  perspiration.  He 
was  filled  with  the  fears  that  the  coward  feels  on  the 
battle-field,  where,  according  to  the  poet,  he  dies  a 
thousand  deaths. 

Morse  at  length  put  Charley  back  into  the  wood- 
shed, and  Mr.  Farrell  hastened  away,  in  a  condition  of 
fear  and  wrath  not  easy  to  describe. 

As  for  permitting  suca  an  animal  as  a  bear  residing 
at  the  school,  he  would  not  permit  it.  As  soon  as  he 
could  get  the  chance  he  would  poison  the  brute. 

He  had  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  could 
distil  certain  poisons,  such  as  the  belladonna  from 
the  deadly  nightshade  plant. 


He  had  a  retort,  although  he  rarely  used  it,  and  he 
would  get  it  into  order  at  once.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  he  was  busy  preparing  it  for  use  in  his 
private  room. 

Chorker  had  to  wait  until  past  noon  in  the  chine 
ere  he  saw  Changeling  coming  leisurely  along  with  a 
bundle  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Better  late  than  niver,"  muttered  Chorker,  "  but 
I  think  he  might  ha'  brought  it  sooner.  I  feels 
wolfish." 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE  POISON  PREPARED. 

suppose  you  knows  the  time? 
said  Chorker,  eyeing 
Changeling  viciously. 

"  Can't  say  to  half  an  hour 
or  so,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
you  don't  carry  a  watch,  I 
reckon." 

"And  wot's  here?"  said 
Chorker,  opening  the  bundle. 
"  What !  these  are  the  bits 
of  bread  from  the  table  and  a  small  chunk  o'  cheese. 
You  don't  expect  me  to  live  on  that,  do  yer  ?" 

"  It  was  the  best  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  to-day," 
said  Changeling.  "  If  you  don't  hke  it  hand  it  back, 
and  I'll  see  what  I  can  get  for  you  to-morrow." 

Changeling  put  his  hand  out  to  take  the  food,  but 
Chorker  hastily  drew  back. 

"  I  couldn't  wait  until  to-morrow,  nohow,"  he  said ; 
"  I'll  make  the  best  on  it.  Where's  them  rugs  to  sleep 
on  you  promised  me  ?" 

"  I  forgot  'em,"  answered  Changeling,  repressing  a 
grin.  "They  ain't  easily  got  at,  you  know.  I'm 
alser  out  o'  'bacca,  and  there  won't  be  none  given  out 
till  Nap  Farrell  is  on  the  hopposite  tack.  At  present 
he's  a-sailing  on  the  rampage.  He's  been  looking  for 
you,  and  I'm  sure  he  had  a  knife  up  his  sleeve." 

"  Now  what  can  have  made  him  so  wenymous  agin 
me?" 

"  He  says  you  are  one  of  them  smugglers  and  pirates, 
and  he'U  execute  you." 

"  Good  'ivens  !"  muttered  Chorker,  "  the  bitterness 
of  some  people  !     It  ain't  nateral  nor  human." 

"Well,  good-bye,"  said  Changeling,  as  he  turned 
away,     "Keep  up  your  pecker  till  to-morrow." 

He  went  off  grinning,  with  some  such  thoughts  as 
the  following  in  his  mind: 

"  'Bacca  and  blankets  for  you,  Chorker  ?    Not  I  if 

knows  it.    You've  got  to  do  pennants  for  yer  sins,  my 

boy.    A  little  sufferin'  won't  be  throwed  away  upon 

you." 

On  his  return,  he  had  a  private  interview  with  Morse 
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^ncl  Jim,  which  seemed  to  be  highly  satisfactory  on 
both  sides. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  FarreU  had  been  busy.  In  the 
secrecy  of  his  room,  with  the  door  locked,  he  was 
•engaged  in  distilling  belladonna  from  the  deadly  night- 
shade plant.  He  reckoned  that  an  ounce  of  the 
■extract  would  suflSce  to  terminate  the  existence  of 
Charley,  but  to  make  sure  he  would  prepare  double 
the  quantity.  It  would  take  some  three  hours  to  do 
■so. 

Twice  during  the  afternoon  he  was  interrupted, 
once  by  Mrs.  FarreU  and  once  by  Eveline.  When 
they  knocked  at  the  door  he  had  to  let  them  in,  and 
they  were  naturally  curious  to  learn  what  he  was 
doing. 

"  Giving  myself  some  mental  relaxation  by  studying 
-chemistry,"  suflBced  for  Mrs.  FarreU,  but  not  for 
Eveline, 

She  could  see  by  the  constrained  manner  of  her 
father  that  he  had  something  more  than  mere  relaxa- 
tion on  his  mind. 

But  she  affected  to  accept  his  answer  as  satisfactory, 
and  only  waited  long  enough  to  note  the  particular 
bottle  into  which  he  put  the  Uquid  as  it  was  distiUed. 

The  boys  through  the  day  had  worked  weU,  and  by 
nightfaU  Charley's  residence  was  well  on  the  way 
towards  completion. 

The  frame  was  fixed  and  the  roof  on.  Also  some 
-of  the  wall-work  was  fixed. 

They  made  it  strong  with  wooden  buttresses  out- 
side, so  that  internal  pressure  would  have  to  be  very 
.great  to  force  a  way  through. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  they  were  up  again, 
and  by  the  afternoon  the  building  was  completed. 

The  ceremony  of  introducing  Charley  to  his  new 
home  was  rather  imposing.  Eveline  made  a  garland 
of  flowers,  which  was  placed  round  his  neck,  and  with 
the  school  band  in  front  of  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  in  marching  order  in  the  rear,  he  was  paraded 
up  and  down  bhree  times  in  front  of  the  house  ere  he 
was  taken  to  his  residence. 

Charley  showed  by  various  well-known  little  tricks 
that  he  was  highly  pleased  by  the  arrangement. 
"When  the  time  came  to  lock  him  in,  he  thrust  his  snout 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  left  to  give  him 
light  and  air,  and  snorted  his  thanks  for  all  the  trouble 
taken  on  his  account. 

Morse  and  Jim  drew  aside  to  exchange  a  whisper 
concerning  a  httle  trip  the  former  was  about  to  take 
back  to  the  cavern  beneath  the  castle. 

His  object  was  to  render  the  cave  an  untenable 
place  for  Chorker,  and  drive  him  to  the  open  air. 

They  were  aware  of  Changeling's  little  game,  and 
bent  on  supplementing  it  with  sundry  devices  of  their 
own.  Chorker  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have 
prospectively  a  very  trying  time  of  it. 


But  for  him,  as  ChangeUng  said,  Mr.  FarreU  would 
never  have  attempted  to  leave  the  island,  and  the 
launch  would  still  be  available  for  a  trip  to  Gibraltar. 

"  We  may  consider  ourselves  fairly  shut  in  here,"  said 
Jim.  "  Until  we  can  send  letters  home,  they  cannot 
forward  assistance." 

"That  wiU  be  some  time  in  coming,"  suggestea 
Morse. 

"  Assuredly.  Our  Home  Government  wiU  not  inter- 
fere before  communicating  with  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  months  will  elapse  ere  we  shaU  get  an  addi- 
tional hand  to  help  us." 

"  And  we  may  want  one." 

**  We  may.  For  although  the  island  seems  to  be 
clear  of  enemies  at  the  present,  they  wUl  return  by-and- 
by.  The  Spaniard  on  revenge  intent  never  rests 
until  he  is  successful.  I  wonder  why  they  pitched 
into  Groby  ?" 

"  For  the  lack  of  something  better  they  gave  him 
a  taste  of  their  quaUty.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  how 
he  is  getting  on  ?" 

"  Romeo  tells  me  that  he  seems  to  be  better  in  some 
ways,  but  he  has  given  up  talking,  and  lies  aU  the  time 
with  his  eyes  fixed  as  if  he  were  thinking." 

"  He  is  in  a  bad  way  altogether." 

They  parted,  and  Morse  hastened  in  the  direction  of 
the  castle,  and  Jim  went  oflf  to  a  quiet  nook  for  a 
bathe. 

The  ceremony  of  introducing  Charley  to  his  new 
home  was  observed  by  Mr.  FarreU  from  the  window  of 
his  room.     It  brought  a  bitter  smile  to  his  face. 

"  They  have  more  love  for  that  brute  than  they  ever 
had  for  me,"  he  muttered,  "and  perhaps  they  think 
that  he  is  the  nobler  creature.  He  may  be,  but  for  all 
that  he  has  to  die." 


CHAPTER  LXVin. 

CHARLEY  DEINKS  A  DEAUGHT. 

IM  that  night,  prior  to  re- 
tiring, went  into  the  class- 
room and  removed  the 
bars,  which  had  been 
replaced.  Almost  at  the 
same  minute  Romeo,  out- 
side, placed  a  ladder 
against  the  wall  and  crept 
'-ZZ—^jHinil^^'''^  softly  up. 

"  What  time  Massa  Morse  come  back,  you  tink .?"  he 
asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  is  quite  uncertain,"  replied  Jim ;  "  but  if  you 
hoar  him  making  for  his  dormitory  in  the  night,  don't 
get  it  into  your  head  that  the  ghosts  are  abroad." 

Romeo  grinned,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  as  he 
rolled  them  were  plainly  visible  in  the  gloom. 
"  Dem  ghostesses,"  he  said,  "  make  a  poor  job  ob 
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getting  'way,  anyhow,"  he  said.  "  I  put  de  queshion, 
as  it  am  my  intention  to  lay  out  a  bit  ob  supper  on  one 
ob  de  desks  and  leab  a  candle  burning  at  de  larse 
moment." 

"  It  is  very  thoughtful  of  you,  Romeo,"  said  Jim, 
"  and  Morse  will  be  grateful.  How  is  your  patient, 
Mr.  Groby  ?" 

'*  Still  in  de  same  way.  He  not  say  a  word  to  me 
since  tree  dis  afternoon,  but  he  just  lay  tinking 
— tinking  like  a  pusson  who  got  into  a  corner  and 
could  not  see  his  way  out  ob  de  same." 

"  But  his  wounds  are  healing  ?" 

"  WorrerfuUy  quick,  Massa  Gordon,  Me  know  de 
stuff  to  do  it.  Medicine-woman  in  de  ole  country  gib 
me  a  lesson  how  to  make  dat  stuft"." 

"  Well,  good-night,"  said  Jim. 

"  Good-night,  Massa  Gordon,  and  sweep  depose  to 
you." 

Jim  went  off  to  the  dormitory,  where  the  boys  were 
already  getting  into  bed,  and  varying  the  work  of 
undressing  with  a  Uttle  skylarking. 

They  could  all  see  that  Morse's  bed  was  empty,  but 
nobody  asked  a  question  concerning  him.  Morse  was 
out  of  the  common  in  all  his  habits,  and  the  general 
assumption  was  that  he  was  in  his  laboratory  indulg- 
ing in  some  of  his  experimental  work,  which  they 
generally  believed  would  one  day  suddenly  terminate 
his  studious  existence. 

By-and-by  the  house  was  still.  Its  long  passages 
and  huge  rooms  were  wrapped  in  darkness,  save  in  the 
class-room,  where  a  solitary  candle  was  burning  beside 
a  tray,  on  which  Romeo  had  placed  supper  for  Morse. 

Outside  there  was  stillness  also,  and  the  moon  in  the 
sky  lying  low  in  the  west. 

The  sea  lazily  rolled  upon  the  shore,  each  wave 
shding  sleepily  to  and  fro,  just  stirring  the  shingle  and 
lifting  the  boats  moored  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore. 

It  was  a  night  of  still  beauty — a  time  of  peace. 

Close  upon  twelve  o'clock  the  door  of  the  school- 
house  was  softly  opened,  and  Mr.  Farrell  came  creep- 
ing out. 

In  one  hand  he  had  a  saucer  with  a  little  sugar  in 
it ;  in  the  other  hand  a  bottle  containing  about  two 
ounces  of  liquid. 

He  was  aware  of  the  fondness  of  bears  for  anything 
sweet,  and  how  in  their  wild  state  they  will  seek  most 
earnestly  for  the  store  of  the  bee,  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  stung  into  a  condition  bordering  on  madness  for 
the  sake  of  a  mouthful  of  honey. 

He  had  therefore  prepared  the  saucer  and  sugar  as 
the  introductory  means  to  the  taking  of  the  bella- 
donna. He  proposed,  when  he  got  near  Charley's  hut, 
to  pour  the  liquid  into  the  saucer  and  place  it  on  the 
sill  of  the  little  window,  which  was,  of  course, 
unglazed. 


Charley  would  soon  smeU  out  the  sugar,  and  lose  no- 
time  in  getting  at  it. 

It  was  a  cunning  idea,  and  it  was  more  than  likely 
to  prove  successful,  owing  to  its  simplicity.  He 
moistened  the  sugar  with  the  contents  of  the  phial,  and 
creeping  under  the  window,  carefully  placed  the  saucer 
in  position. 

That  done,  he  retreated,  and  watched  for  the  result. 

The  moon  gave  light  enough,  and  more  than  enough,, 
for  him  to  see  clearly  from  a  distance  of  twenty  yards. 
Presently,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  he  heard 
a  movement  within  the  hut  and  shuffling  of  heavy  f  eet^ 
accompanied  by  a  low,  snorting  sound. 

Shortly  after  that  he  beheld  a  long,  red  tongue  com& 
out  of  the  darkness  beyond  the  window-frame  and 
travel  slowly  round  the  saucer. 

So  hghtly  and  delicately  was  it  done  that  it  was- 
evident  Charley  was  aware  of  the  ticklish  position  of 
the  saucer,  and  was  anxious  to  avoid  upsetting  it. 

He  was  successful  in  this  until  he  had  absorbed  the- 
mixture  and  set  to  work  giving  the  saucer  a  last  lick 
round,  on  the  off-chance  of  discovering  a  few  more 
stray  drops  of  the  delicious  contents. 

That  soon  brought  it  down  outside,  and  Charley^ 
knowing  that  the  little  feast  was  over,  retired  again, 
to  his  bed, 

Mr.  Farrell  waited  for  some  time — perhaps  a  quarter- 
of  an  hour — ere  he  ventured  up  to  recover  the  emptied 
vessel,  which  might  otherwise  be  evidence  to  convict 
him  of  a  cowardly  deed.  He  listened  under  the- 
window,  but  could  hear  no  sound,  and,  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  design,  he  picked, 
up  the  saucer  and  retreated  into  the  house. 

He  did  not  feel  exactly  like  a  murderer,  but  he 
experienced    sensations    approaching     the     internal 
disturbance  of  one  of  those  ultra-criminals,  and  he  was  • 
not  sorry  when  he  was  within  the  shelter  of  his  abode 
and  had  closed  the  door. 

He  had  brought  a  light  down  with  him,  but  for  some 
reason  it  had  gone  out,  or  been  blown  out,  and  after 
groping  about  for  it  in  vain,  he  was  obliged  to  crawL 
upstairs  in  the  dark. 

His  way  led  past  the  door  of  the  sleeping-room  of 
the  negroes,  as  we  have  previously  intimated,  and  from 
the  sacred  precincts  of  that  chamber  there  came  the- 
sounds  of  most  unearthly  snoring  that  appalled  him. 

His  blood  ran  cold,  and  in  his  bewilderment  and: 
childish  terror  he  lost  his  way,  so  that,  instead  of: 
returningto  his  sleeping-chamber,  he  eventually  found 
himself  outside  the  class-room  door. 

Instinctively  he  knew  it,  and  he  stopped  short,  for 
there  was  a  ray  of  light  streaming  through  the  keyhole. 

Light  in  the  class-rooms  at  this  hour ! 

What  did  it  mean  ? 

He  stooped  down  and  tried  to  get  a  view  of  the 
nterior,  but  failed.    But  he  could  hear  a  faint  clinking. 
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■soniid,  as  of  steel  or  glass,  or  it  might  be  earthen- 
ware. ,  . 

"  Some  trick  of  the  boys,"  he  muttered. 

Having  gone  through  a  course  of  fear  himself,  it 
occurred  to  the  schoolmaster  that  it  would  be  an 
agreeable  thing  to  give  the  audacious  midnight 
revellers,  as  he  conceived  them  to  be,  a  bit  of  a  scare. 

If  be  popped  in  upon .  them  without  a  moment's 
notice,  they  would  be  running  to  and  fro  like  fright- 
ened hares. 

He  laid  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  tried  to 
i;urn  it. 

Unluckily  for  the  success  of  his  scaring  plan,  it 
stuck  a  bit,  and  fully  three  seconds  elapsed  ere  he 
could  open  the  door. 

And,  owing  to  its  sticking  a  bit,  the  hinges  gave 
out  a  faint  screech. 

When  at  length  he  got  the  door  open  the  room  was 
in  darkness,  save  at  the  upper  end,  where  a  ray  of 
moonlight  streamed  through  a  corner  of  the  window. 

The  schoolmaster  was  staggered,  but  he  was  sure 
of  his  quarry,  and  in  the  old,  bounceable  style,  he 
said  : 

"  This  won't  do,  boys !  You  are  very  sharp,  but 
you  don't  deceive  me.  Light  up  again,  and  let  me 
see  who  you  are." 

Not  a  sound  was  made  in  response.  Mingled  wrath 
and  fear  roused  the  schoolmaster  to  further  expostu- 
lation and  threats. 

"  If  you  do  not  show  yourselves,"  he  said,  angrily, 
^^  you  will  be  severely  punished." 

Rashly  he  stepped  into  the  room,  and  the,  moment 
'Jie  had  done  so  there  was  a  bright  flash  of  light  behind 
liira. 

It  was,  even  though  his  back  was  towards  it,  of 
silmost  blinding  brilliancy. 

The  next  moment  the  door  banged  to. 

He  attempted  to  rush  towards  it,  but  was  imme- 
diately conscious  of  an  aroma  that  was,  in  a  sense, 
iamiliar. 

He  had  first,  iin  tthe  company  of  Chorker,  become 
acquainted  vdth  it  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
cave. 

Well  he  knew  the  result  of  inhaling  it,  and,  with 
:a  wail  of  terror,  he  dropped  upon  his  knees. 

An  attempt  to  crawl  at  a  low  level  to  the  door,  as 
people  have  done  through  a  room  filled  with  smoke, 
was  frustrated  by  unconsciousness,  which  came  over 
him  with  great  rapidity  and  stretched  him,  still  as  a 
fallen  statue,  on  the  floor. 


CHAPTER   LXIX. 

KOMEO   RELIEVED   OP  A  DtTTY. 

I  ROM    absolute    insensibility 

Mr.  Farrell  awoke  to  find 

himself  being  lifted    from 

the  floor  by  Romeo,  who 

was  uttering  expressions  of 

mingled  grief  and  surprise. 

"  What  am    de    marrers 

ar  ?"  he  asked,  dolorously ; 

"  who  am  'sponsible  for  dis  ? 

Sure,     no    burglars     been 

here  ?  an'  me  know  dat  you  nebber  take  too  much 

drink.     'Pears  to  me  dat  yoili  been  walking  in  you 

sleep." 

"  Romeo,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  feebly,  "  what's  the 
time  ?" 

"  'Bout  half-parse  six,  sar," 

"  Then  I  have  been  here  since  midnight.  I — ^I  went 
out  for  s,  stroll,  being  unable  to  sleep,  and  coming 
back  saw  a  light- in  the  schoolroom.  It  shone  through 
the  keyhole." 

"  Blessmer,  sar,  you  don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  the 
amazed  Romeo. 

■'  "  Yes,  a  light  streaming  through  the  keyhole.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  somebody  immediately  fell  upon 
me.  We  struggled  for  a  time,  but  on  receiving  a 
blow  from  behind  I  became  insensible." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  sar !" 

"  But  I  do  say  so.    Can  you  get  me  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

"  Yes,  sar." 

"  Then  bring  it  here  sharp,  as  my  mouth  has  a 
parched  feeling." 

Romeo  vanished  from  the  room,  closed  the  door, 
picked  up  a  tray  with  the  remnants  of  a  supper  upon 
it,  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen, 
grinning  all  over  his  face. 

"  Massa  Morse  and  him  'splosers  agin  de  world," 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  culinary  sanctum. 

"  What  dat  you  say  ?"  demanded  Macbeth,  who 
was  heating  an  urn    peparatory  to  making  tea  in  it. 

"  Massa  Morse's  hair  de  sort  to  curl — dat  what  me 
say,"  replied  the  veracious  Romeo. 

"Dat  not  de  trufe,"  bawled  out  Hamlet  from  the 
region  of  the  scullery  ;  "  you  was  a-sayin'  sumfin  "bout 
'splosers." 

"  What  am  'splosers  ?"  asked  Romeo. 

"  Corruptions,"  said  Macbeth,  "  sich  as  we  see  once 
at  Pesuvius  on  de  bust." 

"  Den  dere  nuffin'  ob  dat  sort  'bout  Massa  Morse," 
asserted  Romeo,  warmly.  "  He  reg'lar  milky  kind  ob 
chap  ;  good  boy,  but  not  a  Resuvius.  When  de  tea 
ready  f  " 

"  In  five  minutes." 
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"  Massa  Farrell  want  a  cup.  He  been  out  on  de 
spree  all  night,  an'  took  bad  in  de  schoolroom." 

"  On  de  spree  ?"  exclaimed  the  amazed  Macbeth, 

"  Seem  so,"  said  Romeo.  "  Anyway,  when  me  went 
in  dere  to  sweep  up  de  dust,  dere  he  was,  on  him 
back,  snorin'  like  a  full  congregative  at  de  chapel, 
sermon-time.  Dere  a  ladder  by  de  window,  showin' 
how  he  got  in." 

"  Dat  true  enough,"  bawled  out  Hamlet  from  the 
rear ;  "  it  am  wisible  at  dis  moment." 

Macbeth  went  out,  accompanied  by  Romeo,  and 
they  both  had  a  look  at  the  ladder.  The  latter  quietly 
took  it  away  from  the  window,  remarking,  "  Dat  he 
see  no  use  in  reposin'  de  massa  to  de  boys." 

"  But  what  hab  he  been  a-doin'  ?"  asked  Macbeth  ; 
"  dere  no  place  for  larks  on  de  island." 

"  Dere  more  dan  you  'speck,"  said  Romeo,  myste- 
riously. "But  about  dis  cup  ob  tea ;  he  want  him  berry 
badly." 

The  tea  was  hurried  on,  and  Romeo  took  a  cup  to 
Mr.  Farrell,  who  was  sitting  dejectedly  on  one  of  the 
forms  in  the  schoolroom. 

He  could  make  nothing  of  his  mysterious  adventure 
the  night  before,  nor  could  he  associate  it  in  any  way 
with  his  similar  experience  in  the  cave.  It  was  the 
darkest  and  deepest  of  mysteries  to  him,  and 
naturally  his  thoughts  turned  towards  the  super- 
natural. 

He  asked  Romeo  if  he  ever  heard  any  sounds  or 
saw  any  sights  that  could  be  called  out  of  the 
common  in  the  house,  and  Romeo  plunged  into  a 
record  of  the  suflferings  from  spirits  endured  by  his 
father  and  grandfather. 

Mr.  Farrell  listened,  not  liking  to  believe,  but, 
coupling  it  with  his  own  experience,  hardly  able  to 
avoid  doing  so. 

It  was  a  great  puzzle,  to  say  the  least. 

He  went  away  to  his  room  and  sat  down  in  his 
chair.  He  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be 
missed  by  Mrs.  Farrell,  who  would  come  in  search  of 
him.  One  of  the  curious  portions  of  the  feminine 
nature  is  that  the  more  worthless  a  man  is,  the  more 
interest  they  take  in  his  movements,  if  there  is  the 
least  mystery  in  the  matter. 

He  heard  her  coming,  and  feigned  to  be  sound 
asleep.    He  had  a  part  to  play. 

Mrs.  Farrell  opened  the  door  and  peeped  in.  Her 
spouse  favoured  her  with  a  soft  snore  by  way  of 
salute. 

"  Nap !"  she  exclaimed. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  about  him  with  well- 
feigned  bewilderment. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  asked,  imitating  the  stage- 
heroine  aroused  from  slumber. 

"  Why,  in  your  study,  Nap,"  she  said,  "  and  it  is 
morning." 


"  Morning !"  he  repeated,  incredulously  ;  "  then  I 
must  have  been  asleep  in  this  chair  all  night.  I  ami* 
sorry,  my  dear,  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  rouse  me." 

"  I  fell  asleep  last  night,"  she  said,  "  and  did  not; 
awake  until  this  morning.    I  am  very  sorry." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  elephantine- 
cheerfulness  ;  "  it  is  rather  trying  to  the  constitution^ 
but  matters  might  have  been  worse." 

"  Can  I  get  you  a  cup  of  tea,  Nap  ?" 

"No,  my  dear." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  required  one." 

He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  concealing  from  her 
very  material  facts,  and  quickly  changed  his  mind. 

"  I  meant 'that  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  one,"  he  said. 

So  the  bell  was  rung,  but  there  was  no  response^, 
and  after  waiting  awhile  Mrs.  Farrell  rang  again. 
Almost  immediately  the  soft  footstep  of  Romeo  was- 
heard  approaching. 

Presenting  himself  at  the  door,  he  exhibited  a  pair 
of  wild  eyes  starting  from  his  head. 

"  Massa  Groby  !"  he  gasped. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  misfortune  has^  hap- 
pened ?"  cried  the  schoolmaster. 

"  He  gone"  said  Romeo ;  "  cl'ared  out  in  de  night 
Put  on  him  clothes,  filled  a  bag  wif  extra  clothes,  and 
gone  orf." 

"But  the  man  was  still  seriously  ill,"  said  Mr, 
Farrell ;  "  his  wounds  could  only  be  half  healed." 

"  Still  he  am  gone,"  insisted  Romeo,  "  and  dere  a«. 
letter  lef  for  someborry  on  de  table." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  bring  it  with  you  ?" 

"  Massa,  how  me  know  who  it  am  for  ?  You  don't 
spect  a  poor  nigger  like  me  to  read  de  writing." 

"  I  wUl  see  who  it  is  addressed  to,"  said  the  school- 
master. 

He  left  the  room,  beckoning  to  Romeo  to  follow 
him,  fearing  his  tongue  might  run  loose  and  utter 
forbidden  matter. 

In  Mr.  Groby's  room  there  were  many  indications  of  ■ 
hasty  departure — drawers  open,  odd  things  tossed 
upon  the  floor,  a  store  of  clothing  diminished  and 
disarranged. 

On  the  table  was  a  note  folded  and  addressed  to  tho 
schoolmaster,  but  not  sealed  down  or  fastened  in  any 
way. 

Its  contents  were  very  brief. 

''  I  have  left  this  house,  unable  to  stay  under  a  roof 
where  I  have  conceived  and  executed  so  much  bitter 
wrong.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  for  the  woods,  and  in  a,- 
lonely  existence  do  something  towards  the  expiation  of  my 
sins." 

That  was  all.  Mr.  Farrell,  not  being  in  the  secret? 
of  much  of  the  conduct  of  his  departed  master,  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  One  thing  only  was  clear  z 
Romeo  was  relieved  of  a  duty,  and  he  dismissed  him 
to  attend  to  his  ordinary  work. 
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ENERALLY  speaking,  there 
was  much  wondering  over 
the     departure     of     Mr. 
Groby,  especially  while  he 
was  practically  in  a  dan- 
gerous   condition.       But 
with    the  few  who    knew 
of    the    mistaken     course 
he  had  taken,  there  was 
only  mild  surprise. 
"  His  conscience  pricked  him,"  said  Jim,  when  he 
heard  of  it  from  Morse,  who  had  acquired  the  informa- 
tion from  Romeo,  "  which  shows  he  has  some  good  in 
him  after  all." 

"  Sick  people,'*  remarked  Morse,  "  are  more  sensitive 
than  those  in  sound  health." 

"  What  on  earth  will  the  man  do  ?" 
"  Starve,  in  all  Ukelihood ;  but  if  I  understand  the 
man,  he  will  never  willingly  come  back." 

"  It  will  be  a  relief  to  Eveline,"  said  Jim,  "  for  she 
feared  him." 

It  was,  and  if  she  didn't  show  any  great  anxiety 
concerning  the  fate  of  [the  missing  man,  she  may  be 
pardoned,  for,  thanks  to  him,  she  had  suffered 
keenly. 

The  whole  school  was  getting  accustomed  to  start- 
ling events,  and  the  absence  of  Chorker  seemed  to 
trouble  nobody.  The  boys  and  men  missed  him,  but 
only  Changehng  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  and 
he  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself. 

During  the  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  boys 
went  to  the  hut  occupied  by  Charley,  and  found  that 
wonderfully  social  animal  aUve  and  merry.  He  did 
not  seem  an  atom  the  worse  for  his  overnight  dose, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  possible,  more  skittish  than 
ever. 

With  a  strong  escort  of  admirers,  Jim  led  him  away 
in  the  direction  of  Silver  Bay,  and  there  they  found  a 
shady  spot  to  lie  down  and  talk.  The  members  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  gathered  round  Morse,  knowing  he 
had  a  story  to  tell,  and  Charley  rolled  about  in  the 
sand,  and  playing  all  sorts  of  antics,  excited  the 
laughter  of  the  other  boys. 

"I  went  last  night,"  said  Morse,  "right  away 
through  the  cavern  to  the  mouth  of  it,  where  I  dis- 
covered Chorker  doing  his  best  to  make  himself 
comfortable  for  rest.  He  was  in  a  grumbUng  mood, 
and  spoke  his  thoughts  aloud,  so  that  I  could  hear 
every  word.  He  was  very  bitter  against  Changeling 
for  not  bringing  him  some  rugs,  and  was  busy 
building  up  a  bank  of  sand  to  keep  off  the  inevitable 
draught.     The  fact  of  there  being  no  wind  to  speak 


of  outside,  does  not  lessen  the  usual  current  of  air  in  a 
place  of  that  description." 

"  You  had  left  the  trap  open,"  remarked  Terry. 

"I  had.  Well,  he  settled  himself  to  his  satis- 
faction at  last,  and  was  cmrling  himself  up,  when  1 
uttered  a  loud  groan.  Up  he  jumped,  and,  without 
waiting  to  investigate  the  noise,  rolled  out  of  the  cave 
and  went  headlong  down  to  the  level  of  the  chine.  I 
peeped  out  and  saw  him  lying  upon  his  back,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  from  laughing 
loudly.      But  he  did  not  he  there  long. 

"  It  was  easy  to  seethe  very  working  of  his  featiu-es  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  as  he  raised  his  face  and  stared 
apprehensively  upward  to  the  cave,"  continued  Morse. 
"  I  rubbed  a  httie  of  a  new  luminous  paint  I  have 
made  over  my  face,  and  grimacing  horribly,  thrust  it 
out  so  that  he  could  see  it,  and  away  he  went  down 
the  chine,  blundering  over  every  obstacle,  tumbling 
here  and  there,  but  only  to  r.se  again  to  his  feet  and 
pound  away,  until  I  lost  sight  of  him.  Then  I  had  my 
laugh  out  and  came  back  to  the  castle.  And  now  a 
very  strange  thing  happened  that  gave  me  a  shaking." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  there  was  expectancy 
on  every  face.  Grave  and  thoughtful  was  the  coun- 
tenance of  Morse  as  he  proceeded. 

"  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  to  anyone  earlier,  because 
I  wished  to  think  it  out,  and  make  sure  that  I  was 
not  mistaken.  On  reflection,  I  am  sure  I  was  not. 
You  are  all  aware  that  I  am  not  easily  scared  ?" 

"  Decidedly  we  are  !"  they  chorused. 

"  I  am  not,  and  that  is  a  fact,"  continued  Morse ; 
*'  but  I  confess  to  you  that  my  very  hair  stood  up  as, 
on  thrusting  my  head  above  the  trap-door,  I  heard  a 
footstep  in  the  council-chamber  where  we  have  our 
beds  planted.  None  of  you  were  up  there  last  night, 
I  suppose  ?" 

They  all  assured  him  they  were  not,  and  he  nodded 
his  head  as  if  he  looked  for  that  reply,  and  accepted  it 
in  all  faith. 

"  I  was  certain  of  it  myself,"  he  said,  "  and  instead 
of  hastening  out,  as  I  should  have  done  expecting  any 
of  you,  I  crept  to  the  door  and  gently  drew  back  the 
bolt.  But  there  was  nobody  in  the  room  beyond,  nor 
in  the  courtyard,  nor  near  the  castle,  that  I  could  dis- 
cover." 

"  Deuced  odd !"  muttered  Terry. 

"  It  is  more  than  that,"  said  Morse.  "Bent  on  dis- 
covering who  it  was,  I  returned  to  my  own  den,  armed 
myself  with  certain  inflammatory  protectors  against 
assault,  and,  putting  out  the  light,  waited  for  half  an 
hour.     But  whoever  it  was  did  not  return." 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Ah,  there  you  beat  me,"  answered  Morse.  "  As  it 
was  none  of  you,  as  I  know,  and  none  of  the  men,  as  I 
verily  believe,  it  must  have  been  a  stranger.  Again 
comes  the  question,  who  was  it  ?" 
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"  May  have  been  Groby,"  suggested  Felton. 
"  Romeo  saw  him  there  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  his 
room.  Afterwards  he  had  to  look  out  his  clothes, 
pack  his  bag,  and  come  up  the  path.  In  his  state  of 
health  he  could  not  have  done  it.  Furthermore,  it 
was  a  soft,  slodgy,  shiiffling  tread  I  heard,  such  as 
would  not  emanate  from  him,  even  in  his  weakened 
condition.  No ;  we  had  a  stranger  there.  Query, 
then — who  ?" 

They  could  not  help  him,  and  he  remained  in 
darkness.  The  only  course  to  take  was  to  watch  and 
find  out  who  the  intruder  was.  There  they  had 
to  leave  the  matter,  and  Charley  having  had  suffi- 
cient exercise  for  the  day,  they  hastened  back. 

During  their  absence  Mr.  Farrell  had  been  out, 
and  timorously  drawing  near  the  door  of  the  hut,  saw 
that  it  was  open  and  the  bear  gone.  He  could  make 
nothing  of  that,  for  he  was  almost  certain  it  would  be 
found  dead.  In  any  case,  he  expected  to  learn  that 
the  bear  was  seriously  ill. 

It  was  too  bulky  to  be  removed  by  the  boys  if  he 
had  killed  it,  and  while  he  pondered  on  the  subject 
he  was  addressed  by  Eveline,  who  had  stolen  up 
behind  him. 

"  I  thought  you  were  afraid  of  the  bear  ?"  she  said. 
"  My  child,  it  is  not  here,"  he  answered. 
"  The  boys  have  taken  it  out.    There  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  it." 
"Sick  or  ill?" 

*'  No,  but  more  lively  than  usual.     Almost  as  stupid 
in   its    frivolous  ways   as   some  men  are  when  they 
have  been  drinking." 
"  How  strange !" 

"  So  Morse  said.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  must 
have  eaten  or  drunk  something  wrong.  But,  as  he 
said,  what  would  kill  anything  else  was  good  for 
Charley." 

"  The  brute  is  poison-proof,"  muttered  the  school- 
master, aghast.  "  I  must  find  out  some  other  way  of 
killing  him." 

As  he  turned  aside,  Eveline  smiled  in  a  peculiar 
way.  She  knew  what  puzzled  him,  and  understood 
why  the  poison  had  not  worked.  ,, 

It  was  her  hand  that  removed  it  from  the  phial 
during  her  father's  absence  from  his  study,  and  in 
the  place  of  belladonna  was  nothing  but  plain  water 
when  he  prepared  the  dose  for  Charley. 

It  was  a  matter,  she  felt,  on  which  silence  would 
be  golden,  and  she  kept  the  secret  of  the  failure  to 
herself. 

Anyway,  she  had  succeeded  in  stopping  all  efforts 
in  that  direction  to  take  Charley's  life.  Whether  it 
would  ultimately  ensure  the  safety  of  that  animal 
remains  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

CORRESPONDENCE     PROHIBITED. 

T  was  about  time  when  a 
homeward-bound  mailboat 
was  expected,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  boys 
began  to  prepare  letters  to 
their  friends.  Mr.  Farrell, 
hearing  of  this  proceeding^ 
promptly  issued  a  general 
order  that  all  letters  would 
have  to  be  left  open  for  his 
perusal  prior  to  being  sent  away. 

The  indignation  aroused  by  this  command  was  very 
great.  But  the  schoolmaster  had  a  plausible  state- 
ment to  make  that  he  hoped  would  soften  down  the 
situation. 

He  gave  it  just  previous  to  dinner,  when  all  had 
assembled  at  the  table. 

"  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  some  irritation  may  be  felt 
on  reading  my  general  order,  but  it  is  kindly 
meant.  Granted  that  we  have  recently  been  dis- 
turbed by  events  of  a  vei-y  serious  nature,  I  am 
convinced  that  they  have  now  terminated.  To  write 
home  alarming  accounts  of  our  life  here  would  be 
to  end  the  school,  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  think 
necessary  or  desirable.  On  that  score,  and  that 
alone,  I  wish  to  peruse  the  letters  for  this  mail.  If 
written  at  all,  they  must  be  finished  to-night,  and 
sent  into  my  study  before  nine  o'clock.  I  will  sacrifice 
some  hours'  sleep  looking  over  them." 

Nothing  was  said  by  way  of  assent  or  dissent  to 
this  address.  The  boys  settled  into  their  places,  and 
ate  their  dinner  more  or  less  in  moody  silence.  To 
some  of  the  more  timid  the  position  was  getting  on  a 
level  with  that  of  foreign  captivity.  The  chances  of 
getting  away  from  the  island  each  day  appeared  more 
and  more  remote. 

Of  course,  in  time  their  friends  would  be  inquiring 
after  them,  but  the  vast  majority  had  sent  their  sons 
or  relatives  thither  for  a  long  term,  receiving  a  full 
assurance  that  they  need  not  be  anxious  about  them. 
Only  here  and  there  would  uneasiness  be  created  by 
a  break  in  the  correspondence. 

But  after  dinner  the  suppressed  anger  found  vent 
in  a  public  meeting  of  the  boys,  called  by  Jim  Gordon. 
They  met  on  the  quoit-ground  of  the  men,  who  were 
also  in  attendance. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  Jim  said : 
"  Chums  all.    You  have  heard  Nap's  explanation  of 
his  extraordinary  tyrannical  order,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  reason  he 
gives  for  it  is  the  real  one." 
Cries  of  "  No  more  do  we." 
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"  Well,  being  of  one  mind  on  that  point,"  continued 
-Jim,  '•  let  us  see  what  the  real  reason  is.  May  I  not 
assume  that  he  is  afraid  the  truth  should  be 
known  about  himself  ?" 

Yells  of  "That's  it!" 

"He  fears  that  a  revelation  of  his  cowardly  conduct 
will  get  abroad,"  resumed  Jim,  "  but  no  doubt  hopes 
that  in  time  we  shall  all  forget  it." 

"  Never." 

"  No,  never,  boys.  But  for  all  that  I  do  not  think 
we  need  make  a  song  about  it.  If,  as  he  suggests — 
although  I  can't  quite  accept  the  idea — that  we  shall 
now  be  at  peace,  the  life  here  will  suit  most  of  us.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  suggest  this  to  you  on  a  previous 
occasion,  but  I  feel  I  must  enforce  it  now.  The  life, 
I  say,  suits  most  of  us.   Therefore,  we  wish  it  to  go  on." 

"  Certainly.    Why  not  ?    Hurrah  for  Jim  Gordon  !" 

"  Still  the  question  remains,"  said  Jim,  holding  up 
a  hand  for  silence,  "  what  are  we  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  letter-writing  ?  On  this  point  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  make  to  you,  which  I  hope  you  will  act  upon." 

"  Out  with  it,  Jim !      We  are  with  you." 

"  Very  good,  boys.  Then  my  suggestion  is  that,  as 
we  cannot  write  letters  unless  Nap  is  to  read  them, 
we  lovite  none  at  alV 

A  wild  shout  of  approval,  in  which  the  men  joined, 
rent  the  air.     When  order  was  restored,  Jim  resumed  : 

"  For  this  mail,  at  least,  let  there  be  no  mistake. 
If  any  of  yon  here  wish  to  send  a  letter  home,  say  so 
now,  or  signify  the  same  by  holding  up  your  hand." 

At  first  there  was  no  response,  but  just  as  Jim  was 
about  to  declare  the  resolve  to  have  no  correspondence 
unanimous,  one  small  hand  was  held  up  in  the  thick 
of  the  crowd. 

"  One  for  sending  home,"  said  Jim.     "  Who  is  it  ?" 

"  Dibble,"  was  the  reply. 

"Poor  Dibble,"  said  Jim,  compassionately; 
"come  forward,  my  boy,  and  let  me  see  you." 

An  undersized  lad,  with  a  pale,  anxious  face,  was 
pushed  forward  up  to  Jim,  who  took  him  kindly  by 
the  hand. 

"  So  you  wish  to  send  a  letter  home  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  timidly  repUed  the  boy,  "  to  my  aunt.  She 
said  I  was  to  write  to  her  every  mail,  or  when  I  had 
finished  school  she  would  apprentice  me  to  a  sweep." 

There  was  a  tendency  to  laugh  at  this  reply,  but 
-Jim  stopped  it  with  a  word. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  Dibble's  lot  is  a  hard  one.  No 
parents,  and  left  to  the  care  of  a  beggarly  old  aunt, 
who  will  inherit  his  property  if  he  dies  ere  he 
comes  of  age.  She  does  her  level  best  to  worry  him 
■out  of  existence.  Write  your  letter,  old  man, 
and  I'll  take  it  out  to  the  boat  when  the  time  comes, 
even  if  there  is  not  another  to  go  with  it." 

Dibble's  letter  was  the  only  one  mentioned,  for 
not  even  the  men  intefided  to  write.     For  the  most 


part  they  were  troubled  with  few  outside  friends.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  having  come  to  an  end,  It 
broke  up. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  glad  he  had  carried  his  point,  foi 
he  really  expected  considerable  resistance.  It  made 
him  feel  that  he  was  again  getting  the  whip-hand  of 
the  school. 

He  had  worries  still,  and  was  hkely  to  have  them. 
There  was  the  continued  absence  of  Mr.  Groby,  for 
instance.  At  the  outset  he  thought  it  probable  that 
the  man  would  come  back,  but  there  was  no  sign  or 
word  from  him. 

He  refrained  from  letting  his  wife  or  daughter 
Eveline  know  of  the  issued  order,  and  they,  having 
no  letters  to  write,  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
mail.  When  the  night  came,  Mr.  Farrell,  at  the  hour 
he  named,  went  into  his  study,  and  found  a  solitary 
letter  on  the  table. 

He  stared  at  it,  looked  at  his  watch,  assured  liim- 
self  it  was  going  by  pxitting  it  to  his  ear,  and  sat  down. 

"  One  letter !"  he  exclaimed.   "  WTiat  does  it  mean  ?" 

He  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then  summoned 
Romeo  into  his  pi'esence  by  ringing  the  bell. 

"  Who  brought  this  letter  here  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Me  sar,"  replied  Romeo. 

"  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Massa  Gordon." 

"  But  there  were  others,  surely  ?" 

''  No,  sar.  He  sat  dat  it  am  all.  None  ob  de  oder 
boys  am  goin'  to  write." 

"  You  may  go,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  abruptly. 

Romeo  vanished,  with  one  of  his  expansive  grins 
upon  his  expressive  face,  and  the  schoolmaster  f rown- 
ingly  stared  at  the  letter. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  he  muttered.  "  They  tacitly  defy  me. 
I  am  not  to  see  their  letters.  I  cannot  do  so  if  they 
will  not  write  them.  And  not  writing  is  almost  as 
bad  as  sending  the  truth  to  England." 

He  took  up  the  letter  and  toyed  with  it  for  a  few 
moments  ere  he  pulled  out  the  paper  from  the 
envelope.    Little  Dibble's  letter  was  as  follows : 

« '  My  dear  Aukt, — 

"  I  am  very  well  and  happy  hero,  and  I  hope  you  are 
the  same.  The  weather  couldn't  be  finer,  and  the  plums 
are  getting  ripe.  I  help  in  the  market  garden,  as  they  call 
it,  where  all  our  vegetables  are  grown.  Last  week  I  had 
a  carbuncle  on  my  nose,  but  it  is  gone  now,  so  no  more 
from  your  affectionate  nephew. 

"  OscAK  Dibble." 

"  Exasperating,"  muttered  the  schoolmaster,  as  he 
closed  the  envelope  and  threw  it  upon  the  table.  "  I 
can  guess  who  arranged  this  farce  for  my  benefit. 
Very  good,  Mr.  Jim  Gordon.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
you  have  made  me  ridiculous.  I  will  endeavour 
somehow  to  make  it  the  last." 

From  angry,  vengeful  meditations  he  was  aroused 
by  a  slight,  tapping  sound.      He  could  not  for  the 
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moment  locate  it,  but  turning  his  eyes  towards  the 
windows,  he  beheld  something  the  sight  of  which 
froze  the  very  blood  in  his  veins. 


CHAPTER  LXXn. 

THE  FACE   AT  THE   WINDOW. 

'T  was  a    face    at 

the      window, 

pressed  close  to 

it,    and    made 

hideous   by    the 

flattening  of  the 

featm:es  against 

the  glass. 

The  eyes  were  wild 

and    staring,  and    he 

could  see  the  mouth 

move  as  if  speaking? 

but  no  sound  reached 

his  ears. 

He  fancied  there  was  something  in  the  features 
that  was  familiar,  but  could  not  recall  them.  Indeed, 
in  his  terror,  he  was  hardly  capable  of  thinking  clearly 
at  all. 

StiU  as  a  figure  of  stone  he  stood  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  staggered  towards  the  bell-pull,  and 
tugged  it  with  all  his  might. 

The  next  instant  he  tremulously  looked  at  the 
window  again.     The  face  was  gone. 

With  enfeebled  step  he  tottered  from  the  room 
and  vanished  in  the  direction  of  his  bed-chamber, 
ere  Romeo  appeared. 

The  darkie  entered  the  room,  peered  around,  and 
seeiug  nobody,  was  about  to  retire,  when    he,  too 
glanced  at  the  window. 
The  face  was  there  again. 

Now  Romeo  was  not  quite  so  nervous  as  the  school- 
master, but  anything  coming  like  this  suddenly  upon 
him  fairly  petrified  him. 

A  perspiration  broke  out  Hke  oil  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  quivering  wool  shimmered  in  the  light 
of  the  lamp. 

In  addition  to  the  face,  a  claw-like  hand  appeared 
at  the  window,  and  tapped  upon  it. 
Romeo  stared,  unable  to  move. 
"  Here,  you  boy !"  cried  the  voice  of  Macbeth  out- 
side, "  whar  am  you,  Romeo  ?" 
"  Here!"  gasped  Romeo. 
"  Oh,  dere,  am  you  ?    Am  you  aweer  dat  you  leab 

undone  some  ob  you  work  in "    Macbeth  came 

into  the  room  bristling  with  wrath,  caught  sight  of 
that  horrible  face,  and  went  down  flop  into  a  sitting 
position. 


Then  once  again  that  face  vanished 
"  Romeo  !"  groaned  Macbeth. 
"  Yes,  gran'dad,"  said  Romeo. 
"  Whar  de  two  sticks  to  cross  ?" 
"  Under  de  bed  in  my  room." 

"Fetch  dem  and  keep  dat  sperrit  out,"  said 
Macbeth.  But  Romeo  had  no  faith  in  his  own- 
impostures,  and  advocated  clearing  out  at  once. 

"  Berrer  get  'way  to  bed  right  orf,"  he  said,  "  dat 
de  bess  ting  to  do." 

"  It  not  quite  time  yet,"  pleaded  Macbeth.  "Get 
dem  sticks,  I  say  !" 

This  Romeo  plainly  declined  to  do.  He  said,  with 
some  truth,  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  only  under- 
taken to  keep  the  ghosts  out  of  the  bedroom  shared 
by  him  and  his  progenitors. 

"  For  diffelent  places,"  he  said,  "  difielent  tings 
wanted." 

"  Den  what  am  wanted  on  dis  'casion  ?"  asked  Mac- 
beth, as  they  hastened  down  the  passage. 

"  Dat  me  not  know,"  replied  Romeo,  and  once  in  a- 
way  he  spoke  the  truth. 

He  did  not  know.  Imaginary  ghosts  were  one 
thing,  real  ghosts  another  matter  to  deal  with. 

Encountering  the  boys  on  the  way  to  bed,  they 
told  Jim  and  Morse  what  they  had  seen,  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that  both  were  almost  as  much  troubled 
as  the  negroes  about  it.  Not  that  they  behoved  for  a 
moment  in  anything  supernatural,  but  they  feared 
something  more  substantial  was  in  the  matter. 

But  then  came  the  question.  What  was  the  good 
of  anyone  getting  up  a  scare  by  planting  his  face  at 
the  window,  and  who  had  felt  the  necessity  of  doing 
it? 

The  boys  tried  to  get.  a  description  of  the  visitor 
from  the  niggers,  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
details.  If  a  detective  had  stood  in  need  of  a  clue, 
he  would  not  have  obtained  a  shadow  of  one  from, 
either. 

But  there  was  no  question  about  something  human, 
having  been  seen  at  the  window,  and  the  boys,  with  a> 
sense  of  uneasiness,  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  Farreil  could  not  keep  the  secret  of  it  either. 
He  was  too  much  alarmed  to  let  it  go  by,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  asked  Martin  to  put  two  additional  bars 
to  his  study  window. 
Whose  face  was  it  ? 

Morse,  remembering  the  footsteps  he  had  heard  at 
the  castle,  coupled  the  two  together,  and,  in  his  own 
mind,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  another  enemy  had 
appeared  in  the  field. 

Romeo  had  also  a  private  opinion  about  it.  H& 
felt,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  that  he  had  outraged 
the  feelings  of  some  supernatural  beings  by  getting  up. 
a  sham  spell  to  work  against  them,  and  although  they 
had  selected  the  window  of  the  room  of  the  school- 
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master  for  their  first  visitation,  he  was  certain  that 
they  meant  coming  for  him. 

He  passed  a  sleepless  night  listening  to  every  sound, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that,  when  the  morning  came,  that 
hapless  nigger  had  not  slept  a  wink. 

Macbeth,  who  had  managed  to  sleep  as  usual, 
routed  him  out  of  bed,  and  Romeo  went  downstairs. 
After  some  rough  preliminary  work,  he  walked  into  the 
larder,  where  there  was  a  window  generally  kept  open. 

It  was  the  same  window  by  which  Chorker  had 
entered  in  earlier  days  of  our  story. 

It  was  open,  of  course,  and  Romeo  would  have  paid 
no  heed  to  that.  It  was  the  condition  of  his  larder 
which  staggered  him. 

On  the  previous  evening,  when  he  left  it,  there  was 
a  goodly  store  of  cold  food,  part  of  a  ham,  a  meat  pie, 
and  other  things. 

Now  not  a  vestige  of  anything  remained. 

Barring  a  few  crumbs,  there  was  absolutely  nothing, 
not  so  m.uch  as  a  biscuit. 

Fortunately,  the  bread  and  butter,  and  a  few  more 
necessaries,  were  not  kept  there  in  the  bulk,  but  the 
fact  remained — somebody  had  entpredthe  place  in  the 
night,  and  purloined  every  available  eatable. 

"  Dat  face  was  no  ghose,"  said  Romeo,  relieved  in 
spite  of  his  amazement.  "  Whoeber  it  am  got  a  big 
appetite.  Me  'speck  dat  dis  a  case  for  'mediate 
vestergation." 

He  first  roused  up  his  relatives,  and  introduced  them 
to  the  state  of  things,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  speech  for  fully  five  minutes.  Macbeth  was 
the  first  to  recover. 

"  We  berrer  get  Massa  Farrell  up,  and  let  him  see 
de  condition  ob  de  wittles  dat  am  lost,"  he  said. 

He,  as  the  eldest,  was  deputed  to  call  up  the  school- 
master, whom  he  soon  brought  to  the  spot  in  his 
dressing-gown.  He,  too,  was  in  a  measure  relieved, 
but  he  could  not  recall  the  face  clearly  enough  to  say 
whom  the  marauder  must  have  been. 

"  It  wasn't  Chorker,  and  it  wasn't  Groby.  That  I 
will  swear,"  he  said. 

He  repented  now  having  prohibited  letters  being 
written,  and  not  having  written  some  himself.  But 
there  was  perhaps  yet  time  to  pen  a  few  words  to  his 
London  agent  to  ask  for  assistance  in  getting  away 
from  the  island. 

"  What  time  is  the  mail  steamer  expected  ?"  he 
asked  Romeo. 

"  Massa  Gordon  say  last  night  dat  it  coming  'long 
dis  way  'bout  noon." 

"  Thanks;  there  is  yet  time." 

The  robbery  of  the  larder  caused  some  incon- 
venience in  the  house,  but  it  was  not  serious,  as 
things  went  on  as  usual  for  a  few  hours. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Farrell  penned  a  long  statement 
of  aliciirs,  in  wiiicli  truth  and  fiction  were  strangely 


mingled.     He  put  it  into  an  envelope,  carefully  sealed 
it,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Gordon. 

He  encountered  Romeo  in  the  hall,  and  inquired, 
after  Jim. 

"  He  gone  to  de  steamer  in  de  felucca,  Massa." 
"  How  dare  he  go  without  instructions  from  me  ?" 
hotly  demanded  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Dere  one  letter  to  go,"  said  Romeo,  "  and  d& 
smoke  ob  de  steamer  seen  in  de  horizon  more  dan 
half-hour  back." 

Mr.  Farrell  rushed  out  and  dashed  down  to  the 
shore.  Unmooring  one  of  the  lightest  boats,  he- 
seized  the  sculls  and  pulled  up  the  lagoon.  As  an 
oarsman,  he  was  decidedly  second-rate,  but,  by  dint 
of  extra  application,  he  got  the  boat  along  at  a  fair 
speed. 

By-and-by  he  obtained  a  view  of  the  open  sea, 
and  in  the  distance  was  the  felucca  standing  off  and 
on  for  the  steamer,  which  was  bearing  down  upon  it. 

Was  there  time  for  the  schoolmaster  to  reach  it 
ere  the  felucca  had  cast  aboard  its  limited  mail  of 
one  letter  ?  Anyway  it  was  worth  a  trial,  and  Mr. 
Farrell  bent  to  the  oars  until  he  threatened  almost 
to  break  his  back. 

He  tugged,  and  he  tugged,  until  he  thought  half 
his  journey  to  the  felucca  was  done,  and  then  he- 
looked  round. 

Too  late !  The  steamer  had  met  with  the  felucca, 
and  Jim  was  in  the  very  act  of  casting  a  small  parcel 
on  board.  Some  words  were  exchanged  between  him 
and  the  officer,  who  picked  up  the  parcel,  and  then 
on  went  the  steamer  at  racing  speed. 

"  Stop  !"  cried  the  schoolmaster,  but  at  that  dis- 
tance his  voice  could  not  be  heard.  The  felucca  came- 
gaily  towards  him,  making  for  the  shore. 

Jim,  and  his  old  sea  chums,  Lai  Brodie  and  Stiff, 
were  in  her.  They  brought  the  felucca  before  the  wind, . 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  boat,  and  Jim  expressed 
his  astonishment  on  finding  the  schoolmaster  in  open 
water. 

"  That  boat,  sir,"  he  said,  "  is  only  fit  for  the- 
lagoon." 

"  I  want  to  send  a  letter  by  that  steamer,"  gasped 
the  schoolmaster. 

"  You  have  missed  her,  sir." 

"  But  will  she  not  pull  up  if  we  hail  her  ?" 

"  The  mate  wanted  to  know  why  thd  deuce  we  dared 
stop  him  for  a  single  letter.  If  we  hailed  him  for  a. 
week  he  would  not  stop." 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  swallow- 
ing his  wrath,  "  most  unfortunate.  We  are  in  want, 
of  a  few  necessaries  on  the  island,  but  the  next  mail 
will  do." 

"  Will  you  come  on  board,  sir  ?" 

"  No — yes — I  - 1  -  suppose  so." 

He  pulled  up  to  them,  and  Lai  Brodie  steadied  his 
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boat  while  lie  climbed  into  the  felucca.  He  settled 
Jnto  the  stern  and  was  taken  ashore  without  uttering 
another  word.  Nor  did  he  say  anything  when  they 
landed,  but  stalked  away,  angry  with  Mmself  and 
them. 

*'  I  am  glad  I  sold  him,"  said  Jim,  coolly. 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  going  to  send  a  letter  ?" 
asked  Stiff. 

"  I  was  told  so,  and  he  was  so  preciously  hasty 
about  our  correspondence,  I  was  bent  on  upsetting 
his.  We  could  have  waited  another  half-hour  before 
starting  and  then  caught  the  steamer  off  the  Eagle 
point,  with  the  wind  in  this  quarter." 

"  I  wonder  what  is  in  his  letter  ?"  said  Lai  as  he 
jumped  ashore. 

Jim  did  not  answer  him.  He  saw  the  letter  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, thought  he  was  entitled  to  appropriate  it.  It 
was  very  bulky,  and  but  for  his  being  very  quick  in  his 
movements  he  would  not  have  succeeded  in  pocketing 
lit  without  being  observed. 

"Fair  spoil,"  said  Jim.  "As  he  claimed  the  right  to 
read  our  correspondence,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
peruse  his." 

And  he  sauntered  off  to  read  it  in  some  sweet, 
secluded  spot. 

CHAPTER    LXXin. 

CHOKKEK,   OATf   STAND   NO   MORE   OP   IT, 

LEEPING  in  the 
open  air  is  by 
some  people  con- 
sidered to  be  the 
ultima  Thule 
of  human  misery. 
Chorker  was  one 
of  that  class,  and 
a  night  of  it  sufficed 
for  him. 

He  selected  a  warm 
comer  of  the  chine, 
it  is  true,  and  made 
the  ground  as  soft  as 
possible  with  fern-leaves,  but  it  was  anything  but  a 
comfortable  resting-place.  Apart  from  its  inevitable 
hardness,  a  very  large  variety  of  nocturnal  insects 
made  a  happy  hunting-ground  of  his  body  and 
worried  him  until  he  was  on  the  verge  of  madness. 

Rising  with  the  sun,  he  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  said  insects  had  so  maltreated  his  counten- 
ance that  it  was  puffed  up  so  that  he  had  only  the 
-smallest  of  orifices  to  see  through.  No  prizefighter 
who  had  got  the  worst  of  a  combat  for  the  champion- 
?ship,  ever  showed  a  more  distorted  countenance. 


With  the  idea  of  reducing  its  proportions,  he 
washed  it  in  the  sea,  with  the  result  that  the  saltwater 
entering  the  small  punctures  made  by  his  tormentors 
added  forty  per  cent,  to  his  pain  and  misery. 

"I've  had  enough  of  this,"  he  moaned  as  he  sat 
down  on  the  shore,  rocking  to  and  fro.  "  I'll  go  back 
as  soon  as  the  swelling  is  gone  down,  and  Nap  may 
do  what  he  pleases  to  me." 

It  was  some  hours  afterwards  when  Changeling  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  There  was  no  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  Chorker  beyond  that  he 
could  see  a  wee  bit  clearer. 

"Merciful  'ivens  !"  exclaimed  Changeling,  "what 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  ?" 

"  Is  it  likely  I  should  do  it  ?"  growled  Chorker.  "  It's 
hinsects.     Where's  my  breakfast  ?" 

"  There  ain't  none,"  said  Changeling. 

"  What  r 

"  The  larder  was  brokeia  into  last  night,  and  all  the 
perwisions  appropriated." 

Changeling  then  told  the  story  of  the  face  at  the 
window,  and  the  discovery  made  by  Romeo  in  the 
morning.  According  to  Changeling,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  get  hold  of  any  odd  food  that  day — "  but  he 
might  obtain  some  on  the  morrow." 

"  I'm  coming  back,"  said  Chorker,  surlily. 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do,"  assented  Changeling, 
cheerfully  facing  about ;  "  I'll  help  you  along.  That 
face  of  yours  won't  be  down  for  a  week.  But  you  can 
lie  close  after  you've  seen  Mr.  Farrell.  He's  in  a 
good  humour  this  morning,  and  if  you  humbly  ax  him 
to  overlook  what  you've  done,  it  will  be  all  right." 

Chorker  saw  no  other  way  out  of  his  misery,  and 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  back  to  the  house,  which 
fortunately  was  clear  of  the  boys  at  the  time. 
Furthermore,  Changeling  assisted  him  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  schoolmaster's  study  and  left  him  there. 

"  Go  in,"  he  whispered.     "Here,  I'll  knock  for  you." 

Changeling  performed  this  office  in  a  rather  per- 
emptory manner,  and  retreated. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  the  voice  of  Mr.  Farrell.  Chorker 
opened  the  door  and  entered. 

"  Save  me !"  cried  the  schoolmaster,  failing  to  re- 
cognise him.     "  What  new  horror  is  this  ?" 

"  I've  come  back  agin  orders,  I  know,"  said  Chorker 
in  a  cracked  voice,  as  unrecognisable  as  his  face,  "but 
you  must  overlook  it." 

"  Orders  !"  gasped  Mr.  Farrell,  backing  across  the 
room.     "  Keep  off!     Who  are  you  ?     What  are  you  ?" 

"Which  my  name  is  Chorker,  and  your  humble 
servant,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Chorker !" 

"  The  same,  sir,  and  bent  on  making  amends  for 
a  trifling  herror.     I  went  away  as  you  wished,  sir " 

"  I  wished  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  neither  sent  you 
away  nor  troubled  myself  what  you  did  or  where  you 
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went.  Confound  you  for  a  miserable  old  skunk ! 
what  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  my  room  in  this  con- 
dition ?  Get  out  of  it !  Go  and  hang  yourself,  if  you 
like  !" 

Chorker  got  out  with  all  speed.  He  saw  it  all  now. 
He  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke  by 
that  villain  ChangeKng.  Bubbling  over  with  wrath, 
he  sought  and  found  him  smoking  his  pipe  by  the 
sea  opposite  the  house. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  I  want  a  word  with  you." 

"  Hutter  it,"  said  Changeling  with  emphasis,  "  and 
I  pitches  you  into  the  sea." 

Chorker  never  spoke  that  word,  it  would  not  have 
been  prudent  to  do  so,  for  Changeling  was  a  man  of 
his  word,  but,  brimming  with  mortification,  he  sneaked 
into  the  house,  and  having  begged  some  food  from 
Romeo,  retired  to  his  room,  and  was  seen  no  more 
that  day. 

While  this  scene  was  being  enacted  there  was  a 
meeting  held  of  the  Council  of  Ten  in  the  castle.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room  the  beds  and  bedding  used  by 
those  who  had  recently  stayed  there  were  packed  up 
ready  for  removal  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  matter  under 
discussion  was  the  fact  of  some  unknown  visitor  hav- 
ing paid  a  visit  to  the  castle  during  the  night. 

"  I  was  last  here  last  night,"  said  Morse,  "  and  I  put 
a  hght  thread  across  the  gate  way,in  addition  to  spread- 
ing some  light  powder  on  the  track.  This  morning  I 
was  the  first  to  arrive.  The  thread  was  broken  and  the 
powder  was  indented  with  footsteps — those  of  a  man." 

"  It  must  be  Groby,"  said  Terry. 

"  No,"  answered  Morse ;  "  he  would  be  wearing 
boots  or  walking  with  naked  feet.  These  footmarks 
were  made  by  a  man  whose  feet  are  wrapped  in  cloth 
in  strips,  such  as  some  of  the  poorer  Spaniards  wear 
in  place  of  boots  when  walking  any  distance," 

"  Then  you  infer  that  the  stranger  is  a  Spaniard  .P" 
said  Jim. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Morse  ;  *"  besides,  Groby  has  rather 
small  feet  for  a  man,  but  these  marks  wei'e  made  by 
one  who  is  flat-footed," 

"  Why  should  he  come  here  at  all  ?" 

It  Avas  Ganthony's  question,  and  none  could  answer 
it,  but  all  agreed  it  was  necessary  that  the  personality  of 
this  stranger  should  be  ascertained  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  this  morning,  when  thinking 
over  matters,"  said  Jim,  "  that  there  is  one  coming 
danger — and  possibly  a  great  one — we  have  all  over- 
looked," 

"There  may  be  many,"  sententiously  remarked 
Felton, 

"There  is  one  that  is  certain,"  said  Jim — "the 
Spaniard's  nature  is  revengeful.  Like  the  Corsican,  he 
goes  in'  for  an  occasional  vendetta.  Now,  if  we  had 
destroyed  all  who  were  here,  there  might  not  be  mnch 


to  worry  about.  But  some  have  got  away,  and  they 
will  return  to  their  homes  with  their  version  of  the- 
death  of  their  companions." 

"  It  will  not  be  absolutely  correct,"  said  Hillyard. 

''  No  doubt,"  continued  Jim,  "  it  will  be  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods.  The  ill-blood  of  the  relatives  of  the  men 
we  were  compelled  to  get  rid  of  will  be  roused,  and 
the  possibility  of  their  coming  here  in  force  is  very 
apparent  to  me." 

It  was  apparent  to  them  aU  now,  and  they  looked 
at  each  other  with  faces  expressive  of  dismay.  But 
Jim  was  not  in  the  mood  to  speak  apprehensively, 
save  as  a  warning. 

"The  outcome  of  it  is,"  he  said,  "that  we  must 
he  prepared.  The  building  of  the  forts  must  be  re» 
sumed," 

"  Suppose  Nap  objects  ?"  suggested  Terry. 

"  I  wHl  interview  Mrs.  Farrell,  who  will  remove  his 
objections,"  rephed  Jim, 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  Morse,  "  I  will  lay  a  trap  for  the 
intruder  here." 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Morse,  who  went  to  his  laboratory,  they  adjourned, 
to  the  incomplete  earthworks  to  inspect  them. 

Half  an  hour  was  spent  in  this  way,  and  then  Morse 
was  seen  coming  out,  walking  backwards,  and  strew- 
ing some  light  powder  on  the  ground. 

"  You  want  another  impression  of  the  footsteps  ?'•" 
said  Jim. 

"  I  want  more  than  that,"  answered  Morse,  in  his- 
even  way,  "  and  I  shall  get  it  if  that  fellow  comes  here 
again.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  none  of  us  must  come 
near  the  castle," 

More  than  that  he  would  not  say.  He  was  far  from 
being  sure  that  an  experiment  he  had  on  hand  would 
be  successful,  and  until  he  knew  one  way  or  the  other 
he  would  say  nothing, 

CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

THE  RESULT  OP  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

ITHOUT     reveal 
ing  their  fears  of 
a     further     in- 
vasion    of    the 
enemy ,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council 
of  Ten  conveyed  to 
the  school  generally 
that  it  was  impera- 
tive that  the  works 
at  the  Redan  and  the 
Roman  Camp  should  be- 
resumed.      Accordingly 
the  picks  and  spades  and 
other  implements  were  got  out,  and  in  the  afternoou 
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the  boys  in  a  body  marched  to  the  scene  of 
operations. 

As  expected,  Mr.  Farrell,  on  hearing  of  this  move- 
ment, objected  to  it.  He  always  objected  to  anything 
unless  it  originated  from  himself.  But  Jim  had  taken 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  interviewed  Mrs.  Farrell 
prior  to  their  departure. 

He  explained  to  her  that  the  forts  at  least  would  do 
no  harm,  and  might  one  day  be  of  service.  They  also 
•in  erection  gave  employment  to  the  boys,  most  of 
whom  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

She  entirely  approved  of  them,  and  Jim  in  the 
most  artful  manner  obtained  a  written  assent  to  their 
being  erected  and  completed  from  her. 

Armed  with  this  he  was  not  dismayed  when,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  schoolmaster,  accom- 
panied by  his  two  remaining  juniors,  wa:s  seen  coming 
up  the  path.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  dragged 
Storeby  and  Turner  into  the  affair  as  a  moral  support 
for  himself. 

"  May  I  ask  what  this  is  ?"  he  demanded,  eyeing  Jim 
with  bent  brows. 

"  We  are  completing  the  forts,  sir,"  answered  Jim. 

"  Mere  folly — childishness,  besides  a  wanton  waste 
of  time,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  tools." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  approved  of  by  Mrs.  Farrell,"  said 
Jim. 

Mr.  Farrell  came  down  three  steps  of  the  ladder  of 
haughtiness,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Indeed  !" 

"  I  have  her  written  consent  to  go  on  with  the 
works,"  continued  Jim;  "  see  here,  sir.  She  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  desirable  in  more  ways  than  one." 

Mr.  Farrell  got  off  the  ladder  altogether,  and  stood 
on  level  ground. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  ahem !  entirely  alters  the  aspect 
of  the  case.  Whatever  is  of  a  pleasing  nature  to  my 
dear  wife  cannot  be  otherwise  to  me.  You  may  re- 
sume operations,  which  may  after  all  be  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  the  boys," 

He  turned  away,  and  vanished  downward  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  could  summon  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Turner  laughed  softly,  and  a  quiet 
smile  passed  over  the  face  of  the  other  master. 

"  That  letter,"  said  the  latter,  "  was,  I  suppose, 
Gordon,  a  bit  of  countermining  ?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  Mr.  Farrell  might  object,"  said 
Jim,  "  and  prepared  for  it." 

So  the  work  went  on  that  day,  and  as  Morse  took 
the  precaution  to  have  a  sentry  by  the  castle-gate  to 
keep  out  intruders,  nobody  entered  it.  When  the 
evening  came  the  workers  retired,  and  it  was  left 
sombre  and  impressive  in  the  deepening  gloom. 

By-and-by,  when  the  fulness  of  the  night  had  come, 
the  form  of  a  man  emerged  from  the  wood  and  stole 
down  to  the  castle,  with  the  caution  of  one  who  fears 
death  if  he  intruded.     He  looked  about  him  as    he 


drew  near,  paused  on  the  bridge  awhile  to  listen,  ami 
then  crept  across  it. 

In  the  dark  shadows  of  the  gateway  he  stopped 
again,  Ustening  with  all  his  ears,  and  again  moved 
forward. 

One  step— two  steps,  and  then  a  flash  of  light  under 
his  feet.  There  was  no  sound  of  explosion,  but  the 
cry  of  terror  that  burst  from  the  man's  lips  might 
have  been  heard  far  away. 

He  sank  upon  his  knees,  with  a  white,  luminous  mist 
rising  from  the  ground  and  surrounding  him. 

It  enveloped  him  in  its  insidious  folds,  stifled  his 
senses,  and  finally  stretched  him  upon  the  ground  as 
one  dead. 

The  night  was  still,  as  the  nights  had  been  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  the  whole  flooring  around  him  re- 
mained in  its  phosphorescent  state  for  hours.  But  it 
was  not  of  that  material,  for  the  aroma  it  gave  out 
was  very  pleasant  to  the  nostrils,  although  the  fallen 
man  was  unconscious  of  it.  He  simply  lay  as  one 
sleeping,  with  the  dim  waves  of  light  rolling  over  him. 

In  the  morning  Morse  was  up  with  the  sun  and  on 
his  way  to  the  castle.  On  his  arm  was  hung  a  coil  of 
strong  rope,  intended  to  bind  the  hmbs  of  the  captive 
he  had  so  strangely  secured. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


THE  PRISONBK. 


ORSE    had   im- 
proved upon  his 
first  invention  of 
a    soporific  com- 
pound,   and    the 
j^^js,        condition  of  the 
visitor    to  the    castle 
was  the  proof  of  it. 

As  the  youthful 
chemist  drew  near,  he 
saw  the  outstretched  form 
of  the  man  lying  with 
his  .  arms  extended,  and 
looking,  as  people  say, 
"  as   dead    as    mutton." 

But  Morse  was  not  alarmed.  He  knew  that  the 
appearance  of  death  only  had  followed  bis  experi- 
ment. Without  any  feeling  of  apprehension  he 
walked  briskly  up  and  gazed  at  the  still  face. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  him.  It  was 
the  smuggler  Giuseppe ! 

He  was  the  last  man  who  had  been  in  the  thoughts 
of  Morse,  for  he  verily  believed  that  he  had  left  him 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  gate  of  the  Dead 
City. 
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But  it  was  clear  that  he  had  escaped,  and  he  must 
have  been  the  sole  survivor,  or  assuredly  he  would 
never  have  visited  the  castle  alone. 

From  the  face  to  the  feet  of  the  man  the  eyes  of 
the  boy  travelled  by  a  natural  transition,  and  then  he 
saw  something  to  account  for  the  peculiar  footmarks 
made  on  a  previous  visit  by  the  smuggler. 

They  were  heavily  swathed  in  bandages,  and  the 
inference  was  clear.  On  that  night  when  the  gate 
"was  shattered  from  its  sockets  by  the  meUnite 
improved  by  Morse,  a  portion  of  the  ruins  must  have 
fallen  upon  Giuseppo's  feet  and  injured  them. 

Possibly  he  had  also  been  rendered  insensible,  and 
that  would  account  for  the  complete  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  gang  of  smugglers  following  the  ex- 
plosion. 

What  that  man  must  have  suffered !  Wounded 
and  sore,  he  must  have  crawled  through  the  forest  on 
his  way  to  find  his  friend  Reonardo. 

Halting  here  and  there  to  rest  or  to  dress  his 
wounds,  the  time  had  lagged  on  heavily.  At  length 
following  the  trail  of  Jim's  party,  he  had  found  his 
way  to  the  castle,  and  there  halted,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  go. 

Morse  could  not  quite  understand  why  he  lingered 
there.  It  might  have  been  in  search  of  food,  for  the 
wan  cheeks  of  the  smuggler  told  a  terrible  tale  of 
privation. 

Like  Nebuchadnezzar  of  old,  he  must  have  lived  as 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  on  roots,  on  grass — on  any- 
thing available — just  keeping  body  and  soul  together, 
and  kept  alive  by  the  vitality  of  a  strong  consti- 
tution. 

But  there  he  was,  anyhow,  and  Morse  proceeded  to 
bind  his  arms  and  legs  ere  he  took  measures  to 
restore  him  to  consciousness. 

His  prisoner  secure,  he  went  into  the  laboratory  and 
^ot  a  small  phial,  from  which  he  poured  a  few  drops 
of  thick,  whitish  liquid  into  the  half-open  mouth  of 
the  unconscious  man.  In  a  few  moments  its  potency 
became  apparent,  for  Giuseppo  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  heavily  round. 

He  looked  at  Morse,  and  the  light  of  recognition 
leapt  into  his  face. 

"  Diablo !"  he  muttered.     "  You .'" 

"  You  seem  to  know  me,"  said  Morse,  serenely. 

A  shudder  passed  through  the  form  of  the  smuggler- 
He  closed  his  eyes,  murmuring  : 

"  Not  boys,  but  fiends." 

"  Are  you  the  sole  survivor  of  the  party  that  came 
down  to  the  gate  ?" 

"  It  is  so,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  alone  live — if  this 
is  life." 

Morse  looked  to  the  weapons  that  the  man  might 
possibly  have  about  him.  He  found  a  knife  and  a 
revolver — the  latter  empty,  for  all  the  ammunition  the 


man  possessed  had  been  wasted  in  vain  efforts  to 
shoot  something  to  subsist  upon.  Morse  placed  the 
weapons  in  his  pocket. 

"  Before  I  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  you,"  he 
said,  "  I  must  consult  my  friends." 

"  Spare  my  life,"  said  Giuseppo,  humbly ;  "  it  is  all 
I  ask.  I  give  in.  I  confess  I  am  defeated.  You 
are  too  much  for  me." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  you  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"Say,  is  Reonardo  on  the  island  still?"  inquired 
Giuseppo. 

"No.  We  shot  nearly  all  his  men,  and  those  that 
escaped  have  retreated." 

"  It  was  an  accursed  task  he  took  in  hand,  and  I 
told  him  so.    You  will  spare  my  life  ?" 

"  We  could  not  kill  you  in  cold  blood.  Giuseppo,  I 
learn  that,  in  leaving,  your  friend  left  a  boat  behind 
him.  It  is  yours.  Swear,  if  we  help  you  to  escape  by  it, 
that  you  will  molest  us  no  more." 

"  I  swear  it,  by  the  tomb  of  my  mother !" 

"  I  will  trust  you,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Morse;  "but,  as  I  told  you,  I  must  consult  my 
friends.  For  the  present  I  must  put  you  out  of  sight, 
in  case  anyone  wanders  this  way." 

It  was  a  heavy  task  for  the  boy,  but  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  it.  Taking  Giuseppo  by  the  shoul- 
ders, he  dragged  him  into  the  castle,  across  the  court- 
yard into  the  council-chamber,  and  there,  having  seen 
to  his  bonds,  to  make  sure  they  were  secure,  locked 
him  in. 

That  done,  he  started  for  the  school,  proud  of  his 
success,  more  as  a  discovery  of  a  complete  anaesthetic 
than  on  account  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over 
such  a  man  as  Giuseppo  the  smuggler. 

His  coming  was  looked  for  by  a  little  knot  of  his 
confidants,  who  were  awaiting  him  outside  the  school- 
house.  He  delighted  them  with  the  story  of  the 
capture  of  Giuseppo,  but  no  decision  was  come  to, 
owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Jim,  who  had,  with 
Lai  Brodie,  gone  up  the  lagoon  in  a  boat  for  a  deep- 
sea  bathe. 

Pending  his  return,  nothing  would  be  done  beyond 
making  arrangements  to  put  together  a  small  basket 
of  food  for  Giuseppo,  who  sorely  wanted  it. 

Romeo  assisted  them  in  this  matter  without  being 
confided  in  as  to  whom  it  was  intended  for.  It  was 
laid  aside,  to  be  taken  up  after  they  had  partaken  of 
their  own  breakfasts. 

Meanwhile,  Jim  and  Lai  Brodie  had  had  an  adven- 
ture of  minor  importance  in  some  respects,  but  which 
calls  for  attention  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

THE  WOMAN  ON  THE  BOCKY  BRBAKWATEK. 

\  I'N  describing  the  island 
in  the  early  part  of 
our  story  we  had 
occasion  to  mention 
that  the  rocky  break, 
water  between  the 
inner  portion  of  the  lagoon 
and  the  sea  was  almost 
one  huge  garden  of  natural 
flowers,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  in  every  crevice 
were  innumerable  spaces  where  there  was  room  for 
a  rich  natural  soil  to  accumulate. 

There  were  no  such  flowers  on  any  other  known 
portion  of  the  island,  and  there  was  a  very  probable 
assumption  that  in  the  days  when  the  ordinary  in- 
habitants of  the  island  lived  there,  they  planted  bulbs 
and  seeds  to  give  flowery  splendour  to  the  irregular 
ridge  of  rock  and  earth. 

Now  Jim  knew  that  Eveline  was  very  fond  of 
flowers,  and  he  designed  that  morning  not  only  to 
bathe,  but  afterwards  land  on  the  shores  of  the 
natural  garden,  and  gather  her  a  bunch  of  lilies,  that 
grew  there  in  many  varieties,  and  all  of  gTeat  beauty. 
So  he  and  Lai  Brodie  had  their  dip,  and  having 
dressed,  they  pulled  the  boat  to  the  shore,  and  Jim 
landed. 

Leaving  his  companion  to  look  after  the  craft  and 
await  his  return,  he  sauntered  over  the  broken  ground, 
plucking  a  flower  here  and  there,  until  he  had 
gathered  what  he  deemed  suflScient,  and  then  climbed 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  yock-to  get  a  clearer  view  of 
the  sea. 

He  had  no  set  purpose  in  this,  beyond  getting  what 
he  always  enjoyed — a  look  at  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  light  of  the  morning.  He 
soon  espied  a  boat  on  the  shore  some  distance 
higher  up,  with  a  woman  sitting  beside  it.  A  second 
glance  revealed  to  him  that  the  woman  was  Lucia  di 
Valo. 

Jim  had  no  liking  for  the  fiery  Spanish  woman — or 
girl,  as  some  people  would  call  her — but  she  exercised 
a  certain  fascination  over  him,  and  he  was  impelled  to 
go  down  to  her. 

The  feeling  that  led  him  to  her  was  of  a  twofold 
nature — a  wish  to  speak  to  her  again  and  a  desire  to 
know  what  had  brought  her  thither. 

She  saw  him  coming  ere  he  was  half-way  down,  and 
beckoned  to  him  with  a  motion  of  her  hand.  By  this 
he  knew  that  she  was  willing  to  have  an  interview 
with  him,  so  he  hurried  on,  and  they  were  soon  within 
a  few  feet,  each  eyeing  the  other  curiously. 


•Jim  raised  his  cap.  There  was  no  other  greeting. 
Lucia  kept  her  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  boat. 

"Ha!  you,  young  Gordon?"  she  said.  "I  ask  for 
you  in  my  heart,  and  you  are  here." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  flattered,"  replied  Jim, 
in  a  quandary  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say  in  response. 

"  No,  it  is  not  flattery,"  she  said.  "  I  wish  in  my 
heart  to  see  you,  so  that  you  may  tell  me  what  has 
become  of  Reonardo.  He  is  pardoned,  and  they  tell 
me  that  he  was  hiding  on  the  island.  I  go  to  the  bay,, 
and  he  is  not  there.  I  see  nothing  but  the  old  boat 
that  was  Giuseppo's.    Say,  then,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  Gone,"  said  Jim,  briefly. 

"How  long?" 

"  Days  ago." 

"  Why  did  he  leave  ?"  impetuously  demanded  Lucia 
di  Valo. 

"  Because  he  was  obliged  to,"  said  Jim.  "  Shall  I 
tell  you  how  it  was  ?" 

"  If  you  can  be  so  gracious." 

"  I  not  only  can  be,  but  I  will,"  said  Jim. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Lucia.  "But  stay.  For  whom  are 
those  flowers  ?" 

"  For  Eveline  Farrell." 

"  Good  boy.  By  saying  that  you  answer  a  question 
that  hung  on  my  lips.  Reonardo  has  not  secured 
her  ?" 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Jim,  drily,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  why." 

He  was  a  good  hand  at  condensing  a  story,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  put  her  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
in  which  Mr.  Groby  and  Reonardo  played  the  parts 
of  plotter  and  counter-plotter. 

The  face  of  Lucia  as  she  listened  attentively  was  a 
study. 

"It  is   good,"   she  said  when  it  was    concluded. 

"  One  fool — two  fools •      But  how  shall  it  be  with 

you  now  that  you  have  killed  so  many  of  his  friends  ?" 

"They  sought  their  own  end,  and  deserved  their 
fate." 

"  That  is  nothing.  You  kill  a  Spaniard,  and  do  you 
think  his  people  will  consider  whether  he  justly  died 
or  not  ?  No.  They  will  not  forgive,  but  will  wait 
their  time  and  come  here.     You  understand  ?" 

"  I  feared  that  would  be  the  case,"  answered  Jim, 
"  but  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  receive  them.  They 
will  not  be  welcomed  with  garlands  of  flowers." 

"  Why  do  you  not  leave  here  ?"  asked  Lucia.  "  Go 
away  to  your  own  country,  where  you  will  be  safe. 
Think,  if  you  lose  your  life — what  then  ?" 

"  It  will  be  lost,"  said  Jim,  coolly. 

"  A  pity,  surely — so  promising — so  much  better  than 
the  many.     Come,  let  me  ask  you  to  go  ?" 

"  There  are  a  great  number  of  us.  How  are  we  to 
get  away  ?" 

"  Write — ask  for  a  ship  to  be  sent." 
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Terry  pat  a  match  to  the  touch-hole  and  shut  his  eyes.       There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then 

a  roar  as  of  an  earthquake. 
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Jim  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Ships  do  not  come  at  a  word,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  have  so  many  in  your  country.  They  are 
everywhere,  too.  The  sea  swarms  with  them.  They 
are  to  be  counted  as  the  birds  of  the  air.  Surely  one 
could  be  spared  for  you  and  all  the  mad  fools  of 
masters  who  sit  over  you." 

"  I  cannot  explain  the  difficulty  to  you,"  said  Jim, 
rising,  "  even  if  I  had  the  time,  which  I  have  not. 
You  have  given  me  a  bit  of  advice.  Please  to  accept  a 
morsel  from  me  in  return.  Go  back  to  your  island  and 
your  people  and  remain  there.  Think  no  more  of  that 
scauip  Reonardo,  but  find,  as  you  wUl  easily  do,  one 
more  worthy  of  your  love." 

It  v.as  a  bit  humorous  for  advice  of  that  nature  to 
come  from  one  of  the  age  of  Jim,  but  Lucia  accepted 
it  in  all  seriousness.  She  looked  thoughtfully  upon 
the  ground  as  she  answered  him. 

"  Easy  to  say  go  find  another,  still  more  easy  for 
you  to  call  him  scamp,  but  a  woman  with  one  in  her 
heart  cannot  think  of  another,  and  what  cares  she  if 
he  is  a  roffue  f  It  is  enough  she  loves  him — espe- 
cially with  the  Spaniard.     Are  you  going  ?" 

"  I  must,"  said  Jim.     "  We  are  expected  back." 

"  We  r 

"  I  have  a  companion  with  the  boat  over  yonder." 

"  Ah !  so  I  forgot.  This  is  not  the  main  island. 
You  will  not  speak  of  my  being  here  ?" 

"Not  if  you  wish  me  to  be  silent." 

"  Be  silent,  then,  and  adieu." 

Jim  raised  his  cap  and  hurried  away,  keeping  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  sea.  He  did  not  once  venture  to 
look  back,  for  there  was  a  curious  feeliiig  on  him  that 
if  Lucia  only  bent  her  finger  to  him  to  return  that  he 
must  go. 

He  could  not  account  for  it,  as  she  in  many  ways 
had  a  repelling  eS'ect  upon  him.  For  all  that  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  she  was  wonderfully  pretty  and 
very  fascinating. 

Lai  was  waiting  impatiently  for  him,  knowing  that 
the  time  was  short,  and  with  a  feeling  of  hunger 
calling  him  to  hasten  to  the  breakfast-table. 

"  I  thought  you  were  growing  the  flowers,"  he  said. 

"  I  picked  the  best  I  could  fijid,"  replied  Jim,  as  he 
leapt  into  the  boat.  -  "  Pull  away,  old  man,  while  I 
rearrange  them," 

"  I  wouldn't  take  aU  that  trouble  for  forty  girls," 
said  Lai,  pulling  off  the  shore, 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,"  responded  Jim,  "and  if 
these  were  for  forty  girls,  none  of  them  would  accept  a 
flower.    Go  on  ahead,    I  hear  the  bell." 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

GETTING   GIUSEPPO   AWAY. 

EALLY,  they  are  lovely," 
said  Eveline,  as  Jirn 
presented  his  bouquet 
to  her  in  the  hall.  Lai 
Brodie  hurried  on  to 
the  dining-room, 
where  all  the  rest  had  as- 
sembled some  minutes  earlier. 
"  I  am  glad  you  like  them, 
Evy,"  replied  Jim.  "  If  you 
wanted  a  cartload,  they 
could  be  got  for  you.  It  is  a  lovely  spot  over  there 
among  the  rocks." 

"  Strange  to  say,  I  have  never  been  there." 
"  Is  that  a  fact  ?" 

"  As  if  I  would  tell  you  anything  that  is  not  a  fact  !** 
"  I  beg  your  pardon.     Of  course  not." 
"  Jim,  will  you  take  me  over  there  one  day — with 
mamma,  of  course  ?" 

"  I  could  manage  it  better  without  Mrs.  Farrell," 
said  Jim,  innocently  ;  "  she  is  so  timid  on  the  sea," 

"  Not  for  that  short  distance,  Jim,  Now,  shall  I  tell 
her  that  you  will  take  us  ?" 

•'I  shall  be  delighted,  naturally." 
They  lingered  a  little  while  longer  and  parted.  Jim 
was  pleased  to  think  of  the  trip  suggested,  but  he 
wished  Mrs.  Farrell  could  have  been  left  out.  Still, 
Eveline  was  right.  Her  mother  would  have  to  be  of 
the  party. 

A  hurried  breakfast,  aiid  then  a  call  together  of  the' 
council  to  hear  what  Jim  had  to  say  about  Giuseppe. 
He  could  see  no  other  way  of  disposing  of  the  man 
than  by  allowing  him  to  go.  Moreover,  he  would 
have  to  be  assisted  to  his  boat,  which  must  be  done 
after  dark,  to  avoid  attracting  attention.  Finally, 
it  was  seen  that  some  provision  would  have  to 
be  made  for  him  as  to  food  and  drink.  He  could 
not  live  on  air  during  the  many  hours  he  would  be 
at  sea. 

Jim  and  Morse  undertook  to  carry  out  all  that  waa 
necessary. 

Twice  during  the  day  they  went  up  to  look  at  the 
prisoner,  and  Jim  was  of  opinion  on  the  second  visit 
that  he  might  have  his  arms  and  legs  set  firee. 

"  The  man  is  in  a  cowed  and  almost  helpless  condi- 
tion," he  said,  "  Eeally,  I  do  not  think  he  will  mak& 
any  attempt  to  escape." 

Nor  did  he.  The  smuggler — for  the  time,  anyway 
— waa  broken.  He  was  as  a  child  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  boys,  and  wept  as  he  ate  his  food,  a  strange 
spectacle  to  those  who  knew  the  natural  ferocity  of 
his  nature. 
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Night  came  along,  and  at  the  last  moment  Romeo 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  task  they  had  in  hand. 
He  volunteered  to  go  up  to  the  castle  and  bring  the 
smuggler  down.  Jim  and  Morse  put  some  bread  and 
fruit  into  a  basket,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
council  stole  away  one  by  one,  to  ease  off  the 
smuggler's  boat,  which  was  very  lightly  stranded  on 
the  quiet  shore. 

The  basket  was  ready,  and  Jim  and  Morse  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  house,  when  Romeo's  voice 
was  heard  outside  calling  loudly  for  help. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  crashing  of  timber 
and  a  cry  from  another  voice,  presumably  that  of 
Giuseppe.  Jim  and  his  friend  dashed  out  to  prevent 
mischief,  and  they  were  just  in  time  to  see  the 
smuggler  hobble  past  with  his  eyes  distended  from 
his  head  with  terror.  Charley  at  the  same  moment 
disentangled  himself  from  the  ruins  of  his  hut 
and  came  pounding  along  in  the  wake  of  the 
Spaniard. 

The  bear  meant  serious  business,  and  by  what  freak 
of  instinct  he  had  known  that  the  foe  was  going  by 
was  ever  to  remain  a  mystery.  But  he  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  passing  of  Giuseppo,  and,  urged  on 
by  his  more  ferocious  instincts,  have  plunged  against 
the  side  of  his  hut  and,  strongly-built  as  it  was  un- 
doubtedly, brought  the  structure  to  the  ground. 

The  Spaniard  would  have  been  a  doomed  man  but 
for  the  intervention  of  Jim  and  Morse,  who  threw 
themselves  between  liim  and  the  furious  bear.  In 
the  condition  of  his  feet  he  never  would  have  been 
able  to  get  far  away  ere  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  animal. 

"  Charley,"  shouted  Jim,  "  quiet,  boy!" 
Morse,  getting  in  front,  waved  his  cap,  and  the  bear 
pulled  up  with  his  tongue  lolling  out,  looking  very 
sheepish,  if  he  did  not  feel  so. 

As  there  was  invariably  a  collar  round  his  neck, 
Jim  laid  hold  of  it  and  turned  him  away  from  a  sight 
of  the  Spaniard,  who,  palsied  with  fright,  had  stopped 
short. 

"  Look  to  the  man,"  whispered  Jim  to  Morse,  "  and 
I  will  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  Romeo,  get  the 
key  of  the  woodshed — smart." 

While  Romeo  went  in  search  of  it,  Jim  led  Charley 
away  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  Morse  assisted 
the  terrified  Giuseppo  from  the  spot.  But  there  was 
no  more  danger.  Charley  knew  the  voice  of  his 
keeper,  and  became  as  tractable  as  a  child. 

*'  I  think,  Romeo,"  said  Jim,  as  he  locked  the  door 
upon  the  animal,  "  that  you  had  better  remain  here 
until  I  return,  in  case  Charley  should  get  another 
fit  of  ferocity.  He  will  listen  to  you  as  well  as 
to  me." 

"  Not  quite  so  well,  Massa  Gordon,  but  he  listens 
well  enough,"  replied  Romeo 


Jim  lost  no  time  in  overtaking  Morse  and  the 
smuggler,  who  had  not  covered  half  the  ground  to 
the  bay,  owing  to  the  slow  travelling  of  the  latter. 

"  Ah,  you — young  friend,"  he  said,  "  you  speak  just 
in  time.     Is  the  brute  safe  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Jim,  "  but  I  cannot  warrant  him. 
He  seems  to  have  a  spite  against  you  as  a  Spaniard." 

"  He  has  a  devil  in  him.  But  you  save  my  life,  and 
it  will  not  be  forgotten." 

"  All  I  ask  of  you,"  said  Jim,  "  is  that  you  do  not 
return  to  this  island  and  that  you  do  your  best  to  keep 
others,  bent  on  miscMef,  from  coining,  too." 

"  If  I  ever  return,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  it  "8  aot  as  a 
foe  you  will  find  me." 

By  the  time  they  reached  Silver  Bay,  the  rest  oC 
the  Council  of  Ten,  who  had  preceded  them,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  the  boat  from  the  shore. 

It  had  been  rather  a  heavy  task,  owing  to  the  size 
of  the  smuggler's  craft.  They  had  likewise  over- 
hauled it,  and  found  some  biscuit  and  wine  in  the 
locker  in  the  aft  part  of  the  ship. 

Giuseppo,  with  the  addition  of  such  provisions  as 
the  boys  had  obtained  for  him,  was  \vell  enough  off 
for  the  voyage.  He  crept  into  the  boat  and  they 
pushed  it  out  into  deeper  water. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  breath  of  air  he  had  to 
aid  him,  but  as  soon  as  the  big  sail  was  hoisted  the 
boat  slowly  paid  off  before  it.  The  smuggler  leant 
over  the  stern  and  bade  them  adieu. 

"  I  shall  not  f  orget,"he  said,  "  where  we  would  have 
killed,  you  save  and  help.     It  is  enough.     Adios !" 

They  waved  their  hands  and  turned  homewards, 
discussing  the  probability  of  the  Spaniard  falsifying 
liis  word. 

"  You  cannot  trust  one  of  the  breed,"  said  Hillyard. 
"  Cruelty  and  treachery  they  number  among  their, 
virtues." 

"  I  cannot  think  all  do  so,"  said  Jim.  "  Suppose 
now,  you  took  a  typical  '  rough '  of  our  own  country, 
and  judged  us  all  by  his  characteristics,  would  that 
be  fair?" 

"  No,"  they  answered  in  chorus. 

"  Well,  then,  ere  we  condemn  Giuseppo,  let  us  see 
how  he  carries  himself  as  a  votary  of  gratitude." 

On  their  return  to  the  school  they  were  met  by 
Romeo,  who  reported  that  Charley  had  gone  to  sleep 
and  was  as  pacific  as  ever.  To  all  appearance,  his 
escapade  had  caused  no  alarm  in  the  house.  Not  a 
creature  had  come  forth  to  inquire  about  it. 

Easy  in  their  minds  thus  far,  they  went  in,  and 
shortly  after  were  in  their  beds  and  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

THE    FORTS    COMPLETED. — IN    THE    VINEYAK.I). 

.LT  in  the  morning 
the  boys  were  up  and 
abroad  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  the 
hut  by  Charley.  He 
had  made  an  almost 
total  wreck  of  it. 
Three  sides  were  more 
or  less  brought  down, 
and  the  fourth  was, 
as  we  know,  the  back 
of  the  post-office.  The  roof  hung  from  it  in  a 
very  disjointed  condition. 

"  It  must  be  made  stronger  next  time,"  said  Jim, 
ruefully. 

Whether  Mr.  Farrell  knew  or  not  that  something 
had  gone  wrong  did  not  appear,  for  he  did  not  come 
mear  the  boys  during  the  day,  and  by  nightfall  another 
hut  was  up,  stronger  in  every  way  than  the  first. 
More  buttresses  were  put  up  and  the  number  of  iron 
clamps  trebled.  Ganthony  had  a  right  to  assume  it 
was  beyond  Charley's  strength  to  break  through. 

When  brought  out  from  the  wood-house  and  led  to 
his  improved  residence,  Charley  eyed  it  with  a  curious 
look  that  some  declared  was  a  smile,  but  he  entered 
it  without  dissent,  and  curling  himself  up  in  a  corner, 
feigned  immediate  repose. 

"  The  old  humbug !"  whispered  Jim.  "  See  me  wake 
him  up !" 

He  brought  an  apple  from  his  pocket  and  laid  it 
against  Charley's  nose,  but,  beyond  a  slight  dilatation 
of  the  nostrils,  there  was  no  visible  sign  that  he  was 
conscious  of  its  neighbourhood. 

Apples  were  to  Charley  what  wine  is  to  some  men, 
■flowers  to  women — practically  irresistible.  But  he 
held  out  on  this  occasion,  refusing,  for  some  reason,  to 
partake  of  the  delicacy  while  the  boys  were  there. 
As  soon  as  they  were  outside,  and  the  door  secured, 
he  seized  it  with  avidity,  gave  it  one  scrunch,  and 
swallowed  it  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  something  or  somebody, 
•and  we  must  assume  that  he  was  disappointed  at  not 
being  allowed  to  give  Giuseppo  one  of  his  hugs  that 
so  well  sufficed  for  the  Spaniard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  In  short,  Charley  was  iu  the  sulks.  But  he 
was  all  right  the  next  day,  and  the  incident  was 
seemingly  forgotten  by  him. 

The  next  three  days  were  devoted  to  completing  the 
forts  and  to  making  racks  for  the  rifles,  which,  it  was 
agreed,  should  be  kept  in  the  council-chamber.  With 
a  view  to  their  additional  security,  Martin  made  two 
^ery  strong  locks,  with  suitable  keys,  which  were  added 


to  the  existing  means  for  keeping  t)ie  door  fast.  The 
locks  were  fixed,  and  Jim  took  possession  of  the  keys 
as  president  of  the  council.  Morse  undertook  the 
making  of  the  requisite  ammunition,  except  the 
bullets,  which  were  eventually  cast  in  the  blacksmith's 
shop. 

Then  the  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  vineyard  Avas 
resumed,  and  the  life  of  the  school  settled  into  a  calm, 
with  only  one  remaining  ripple  on  it,  and  that  was  the 
mysterious  disappe.arance  of  Mr.  Groby.  It  was 
thought  that  his  illness  had  affected  him  mentally,  and 
he  had  in  consequence  gone  away  into  the  wood,  there 
to  lose  himself  and  perish  miserably. 

What  else  could  they  assume  ?  It  was  a  grievous 
thing,  but  he  had  lately  lost  much  of  the  respect 
formerly  entertained  towards  him,  and  the  memory  of 
his  fate  rapidly  faded  out  of  the  minds  of  the  boys. 

One  morning  a  startling  announcement  was  posted 
up  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Farrell  intended  to  curtail  the 
holidays  by  a  week,  and  the  school  would  therefore  be 
resumed  on  Monday  next.  It  was  Thursday  then,  so 
that  they  had  but  three  more  days,  and  loud  was  the 
murmuring  thereat.  A  meeting  was  held,  but  Jim 
counselled  submission. 

"  After  all,  what  is  there  for  us  to  do  ?"  he  said. 
"  On  Saturday  a  mail-boat  comes  along,  and  we  shall, 
many  of  us,  get  letters  from  home.  That  will  be  some 
compensation  for  us.  I  understand  the  guiding  motive 
of  Nap." 

They  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he  smilingly 
replied  that,  as  it  was  only  a  guess,  he  had  better  not 
say  anything  more.  Then  the  meeting  broke  up, 
having  passed  the  resolution  to  accept  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  riglits  for  once,  anyway. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  Rainstone,  c^.lling  his 
assistants  together,  set  out  for  the  vineyard.  On  the 
way  thither  he  overtook  EveUne,  Mrs.  Farrell,  and  the 
schoolmaster  strolling  along  in  that  direction. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Rainstone  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  To  see  to  the  vines,"  replied  the  boy,  "  and  the 
other  fruit.  We  have  rather  neglected  them  of  late, 
and  there  must  be  a  fine  collection  of  weeds." 

"  Shall  we  go  with  him  ?"  inquired  the  schoolmaster, 
addressing  his  wife. 

"  If  Eveline  pleases,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  do  please,"  said  Eveline  ; "  we  so  rarely  get  so  far 
from  home." 

They  went  on  with  Rainstone,  followed  by  the  little 
troop  of  boys  with  hoes  for  the  smaller  weeds,  reaping- 
hooks  to  cut  away  those  of  larger  growth,  and  baskets 
for  fruit. 

The  vineyard,  as  it  was  called,  was  situated  north  of 
the  school,  and  it  embraced  in  its  produce  a  great 
variety  of  fruit,  including  pears  and  plums,  which  were 
now  ripening  fast.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  several 
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acres  of  ground  given  to  fruit  cultivation  was  quite  a 
wood  of  these  trees.  The  vines  grew  on  a  slope  facing 
this  wood,  trailing  about  in  the  wildest  luxuriance. 
There  was  any  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  cutting 
away  the  useless  wood,  and  the  weeds  were  everywhere, 

"  It  strikes  me,  Eainstone,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  that 
there  has  been  very  little  work  done  here  lately." 

"  It  wasn't  possible,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Look 
at  the  peril  of  coming  here  at  all." 

"  Pooh !"  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster,  glancing 
around,  and  seeing  that  Eveline  had  gone  on  with  her 
mother,  "  the  danger  has  been  nothing,  save  to  those 
of  a  nervous  temperament." 

It  was  so  like  the  man,  now  there  was  no  apparent 
danger,  to  assume  that  there  never  had  been  any  that 
he  could  recognise.  Rainstone  said  he  hoped  there 
would  be  no  more,  and  proceeded  to  set  his  little 
troop  of  labourers  to  work. 

Eveline  was  looking  for  wild  strawberries,  of  which 
there  was  a  plentiful  sprinkling  about  the  place.  In 
that  sunny  island  they  were  almost  as  large  as  those 
we  grow  by  cultivation  at  home. 

Mrs.  Farrell  wandered  on  to  the  borders  of  the 
wood,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  divided  her  from  her 
daughter,  when,  to  her  terror,  a  man  rushed  from  the 
wood  towards  her. 

He  was  attired  as  a  Spaniard,  save  that,  instead  of 
the  famihar  round  "  pork-pie"  hat,  as  it  has  been 
called,  he  had  a  gaudy  handkerchief  tied  about  his 
head.  But  the  chief  and  most  terrifying  thing  about 
the  man  was  that  he  had  a  dagger  or  knife  in  his  hand, 
raised  threateningly  as  he  dashed  towards  her. 

A  wild  scream  burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  turned 
to  fly,  but  she  was  a  poor  runner  at  any  time,  and, 
impeded  by  her  petticoats,  she  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  speedily  overtaken. 

Evehne,  hearing  the  cry,  and  observing  the  peril  of 
her  mother,  and  the  boys  also  seeing  the  threatening 
stranger,  dashed  towards  him  with  their  gardening 
tools  in  their  hands. 

It  would  have  all  been  up  with  poor  Mrs.  ?Jarrell, 
notwithstanding  these  eftbrts  on  her  behall,  for  the 
would-be  rescuers  were  too  far  off  to  give  her  prompt 
assistance,  but  for  an  accident  that  befell  the  Spanish 
ruffian. 

He  caught  his  foot  in  the  roots  of  a  loosely-traiUng 
mass  of  garden  weed  and  fell  heavily.  We  say  heavily, 
because  he  was  for  a  few  moments  unable  to  rise,  and 
Mrs.  Farrell,  utilising  the  short  space  of  time, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Eveline,  on  whose  neck  she  fell 
sobbing. 

The  boys,  seeing  Mrs.  Farrell  so  far  safe,  dashed  past 
her  with  the  object  of  capturing  or  punishing  the 
Avoiild-be  assassin,  but  he,  recovering  himself  ere  they 
could  reach  him,  got  upon  his  feet  and,  shaking  his 
fist  at  them,  beat  a  retreat. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  the  boys  would  follow 
him,  as  he  might  have  had  confederates  or  brother - 
assassins  concealed  among  the  trees.  So  they  pulled: 
up,  and  he,  stopping  on  the  borders  of  the  wood, 
shook  his  gleaming  knife  in  the  air,  and  uttered  some- 
thing that  sounded  very  much  like  a  curse  in  Spanish. 
Then  he  vanished. 

"  This  is  a  nice  sort  of  thing  1"  exclaimed  Biainstone,. 
aghast.  "  As  soon  as  we  get  rid  of  one  crop  of 
murderers  another  springs  up,  just  like  the  weeds. 

Nobody's  life  is  safe.    Poor  Mrs.  Farrell Hallo  I 

where  is  the  bold  Nap  ?" 

They  looked  all  over  the  vineyard,  but  could  see 
nothing  of  him.     The  schoolmaster  had  disappeared 


CHAPTER  LXXTX. 

NAPOLEON   AT   HIS   LOWEST. — NEWS   OF   THE   ENEMY. 

~  ON'T  give  way,  Mrs, 
Farrell,"  said  Rain- 
stone;  "see  how 
brave  Eveline  is, 
The  rascal  has  cleared- 
off." 

"I  can't  live  hera 
in     this     murderous, 
place    any  longer,"    sobbed 
Mrs.  Farrell.     "Thank  you, 
Eveline,    dear.    You  are    a. 
courageoiis  girl ;  and  as  for  the  boys,  they  are  young 

lions,  and  your  papa " 

She  stopped  short,  missing  that  valiant  man,  and 
gazed  inquiringly  at  the- boys. 

"  He  has  gone  away,  ma'am,"  replied  one  of  them 
named  Dibble — "  for  help,  perhaps." 

"  He  is  an  absolute  coward,'^  said  Mrs.  Farrell, 
"  although  I  must  confess  I  am  no  better ;  but  when, 
you  see  a  man  with  eyes  that  stick  out  of  his  head 
with  fury,  and  a  long  knife  in  his  hands,  rushing  at 
you,  it  upsets  one  dreadfully." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  shaking  she  had 
received,  for  she  was  still  quaking  all  over,  so  Rain- 
stone  offered  her  an  arm,  and  the  boys,  picking  up 
their  half-filled  baskets  and  tools,  fell  in  the  rear 
as  a  bodyguard.  Eveline  walked  on  the  other  side  of 
her  mother,  and  in  this  order  they  left  the  vineyard 
and  took  the  homeward  road. 

It  was  fringed  with  rugged  rocks,  honeycombed  here 
and  there  with  holes  and  small  caves  that  might  have 
given  a  hiding-place  to  one  or  more  men,  and  the 
apprehensive  glances  of  Mrs.  Farrell  led  Rainstone  to 
presently  volunteer  to  go  on  a  little  ahead  with  a  hoc- 
in  his  hand,  and  see  that  there  were  no  hidden 
I  enemies. 
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He  had  no  fear  of  it  himself,  and  he  strode  on, 
sticking  the  hoe  into  one  hole  after  another  without 
any  result  for  a  time.  But  when  he  had  gone  through 
this  ceremony  about  a  score  times,  he  on  thrusting  in 
the  hoe  between  two  big  stones  covered  on  the  top 
with  trailing  plants,  extracted  a  loud  "  Oh  I"  from 
eorae  person  hidden  there. 

Mrs.  Farrell  screamed,  and  Eveline,  startled,  looked 
apprehensively  about  her  until  Rainstone,  who  had 
recognised  the  voice,  called  out : 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.     It  is  only  Mr.  Farrell." 

And  the  schoolmaster  it  was.  In  a  mortal  terror 
he  had  taken  refuge,  like  a  rabbit,  in  a  hole.  He,  too, 
recognising  a  familiar  voice,  backed  out ;  his  place  of 
retreat  was  so  narrow  that  he  could  not  come  forth 
any  other  way,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  endeavoured  to 
appear,  dignified  and  calm. 

But  when  a  man  is  smothered  in  grit  and  has  his 
hat  oflf  and  his  hair  rumpled  about  his  eyes,  it  takes  a 
more  imposing  figure  than  Mr.  Farrell  could  boast  of 
to  look  majestic.     In  short,  he  looked  ridiculous. 

"  Ahem !"  he  said,  "  have  you  ceased  gardening  for 
tlie  day  ?" 

■'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Eainstone,  with  a  curled  hp. 
"  Mrs.  Farrell  has  been  alarmed,  and  we  thought  it 
better  that  she  should  return  home." 

"  Alarmed  !"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  raising  his  eyebrows ; 
**  at  what,  may  I  ask  ?" 

The  question,  coming  from  him,  was  exceedingly 
cool.  For  a  moment  nobody  answered  him.  Then 
Mrs.  Farrell  spoke : 

"  Why  do  you  try  to  hide  your  cowardice,  Nap,  by 
feigning  ignorance  ?  You  saw  that  murderous  wretch 
come  out  of  the  wood,  and  ran  away." 

*' I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  the  school- 
master, violently.  "  I  merely  left  you  to  botanise. 
On  my  way  here  I  fancied  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Japonica  glorionsia  growing  in  that  hole,  and  I  was 
seeking  it  when  Rainstone  impertinently  thrust  in 
that  hoe,  and  has,  I  beUeve,  materially  injured  me. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you  saw  a  man." 

"  Dare  you  go  back  to  the  vineyard  alone  ?"  tartly 
inquired  Mrs.  Farrell. 

"  I  dare,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
so  merely  to  gratify  the  idle  whim  of  a  woman." 

So  saying,  he  stalked  on  ahead ;  but  ere  he  had 
gone  far,  the  boys,  unable  to  control  themselves, 
burst  out  laughing.  He  turned  upon  them  furiously, 
and,  with  a  threatening  gesture,  told  them  "  they 
should  one  and  all  sufi'er  for  their  insolence,"  and 
resuming  his  way,  soon  got  out  of  sight. 

"  And  that  man,"  murmured  Eveline,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  is  my  father." 

Only  Rainstone  overheard  her,  and  his  heart  was 
moved  to  pity  for  the  girl.  She  assuredly  felt  the 
matter  keenly. 


Mr.  Farrell,  on  his  return  to  the  school,  further  belied 
himself  by  giving  the  alarm  that  there  was  a  murderous 
stranger  on  the  island.  This  information  he  imparted 
to  Jim  Gordon,  on  whom  he  had  more  than  once  been 
compelled  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  rely. 

Jim  cared  nothing  for  the  fears  of  Mr.  Farrell,  but 
he  was  deeply  concerned  when  he  heard  the  whole 
truth,  with  a  few  additions  as  to  his  own  cool 
demeanoiir  in  the  hour  of,  peril  from  the  school- 
master. 

"  I  assure  you,  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  mj 
unmoved  Jfemeanour  alone  that  induced  the  fellow  to 

fly." 

Jim  made  no  response,  but  seeing  the  party  return- 
ing, he  hastened  towards  them.  Mrs.  Farrell  received 
him  with  effusion,  and  taking  his  arm,  implored  him  to 
take  measures  for  all  to  get  away  from  the  island. 

"  It  is  no  use  appealing  to  Mr.  Farrell,"  she  said, 
"  he  has  quite  lost  his  head.  He  ran  away  the  moment 
my  life  was  threatened." 

"  Gordon  knows  what  papa  is,"  said  Eveline,  quietly. 
"  Do  not  add  to  our  pain  and  shame  by  talking  about; 
it.'- 

"  I  think  it  will  be  well  if  we  can  get  away  from 
the  island,"  said  Jim,  thoughtfully,  "  but  for  a  day  or 
two  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done." 

Eveline  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that  by  "  a  day  or 
two"  he  meant  something  indefinite.  It  might  b« 
days,  or  weeks,  or  months  ere  they  could  hope  to  be 
able  to  leave  the  island,  and  it  might  be— never.  Thai 
was  the  gravity  of  the  position  as  he  was  obliged  to 
view  it,  and  Eveline  read  it  as  plainly  on  his  face  as  if 
he  had  uttered  the  words  aloud. 

In  sober  truth  there  was  a  prospective  renewal  of 
the  old  trouble.  The  relatives  of  the  men  who  had 
fallen  on  the  island  were  on  the  path  of  vengeance. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  this  one  man  could  1\ 
alone ;  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Farrell  pointed  to  others  being  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vineyard. 

A  true  Spaniard  may  attempt  assassination  single- 
handed,  but  never  in  daylight.  He  behoves  in  dark- 
ness as  a  cover. 

Morse  and  some  of  the  boys— among  them,  Lai 
Brodie,  Ganthony,  and  Whiffer — had  been  for  a  stroll 
with  Charley,  the  bear,  and  on  their  return  they  heard 
the  story  from  Jim's  lips.  It  created  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  all. 

"  I  saw  several  feluccas  cruising  about,"  Morse  said, 
"  and  wondered  if  they  were  of  any  concern  to  us. 
I  fancy  now  that  they  are  waiting  a  quiet  chance  of 
landing  men,  or,  having  done  so,  are  hovering  about, 
pending  the  result  of  their  coming  here." 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said  Jim. 

"  I  mean,"  explained  Morse,  "that  the  probability 
is  that,  having  landed  a  number  of  men — the  feluccas 
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could  very  well  have  brought  fifty  or  even  more — they 
are  standing  ofl',  awaiting  the  result  of  the  attack  that 
may  be  made  upon  us." 

"  But  this  attempt  at  solitary  assassination  in  the 
vineyard,  how  does  that  fit  in  with  your  ideas  :'' 

"  Possibly  the  attack  on  the  school  will  be  made 
from  the  direction  of  the  vineyard.  The  fellow  may 
have  found  the  temptation  to  murder  a  woman,  one  of 
the  hated  usurpers,  irresistible.  Anyway,  we  must  be 
on  the  alert." 

Jim  said  he  would  run  up  to  the  castle  and  have  a 
look  round.  He  would  be  back  by  tea-time.  Before 
anyone  could  remonstrate  with  him,  or  oJ0Fer  to  accom- 
pany him,  he  was  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  and  speedily 
was  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

A   TIME   OP    STTSPENSE. — NEWLT-MADE   GRAVES. 

^  f'O  concealment  of  the 
attempted  assassina- 
tion was  possible- 
Too  many  had  shared 
in  the  adventure  for 
it  to  be  hidden  from 
the  other  occupants 
of  the  school.  Before 
tea-time  it  was  all  over 
the  place.  Furthermore, 
there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  exaggeration 
afloat,  and  fear  was  in  the  heart  of  many  of  the 
younger  boys.  Nor  were  the  men  without  some  sense 
of  a  tremor,  for  they  were  not  all,  like  Martin,  of  the 
sturdy  build  that  thinks  nothing  of  a  fight,  and 
accepts  hard  knocks  as  one  of  the  boons  of  existence. 
The  two  undermasters  received  the  news  with  out- 
ward calmness,  but  the  effect  on  the  trio  of  niggers 
was  to  make  them  wild  with  excitement,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  two  elders  with  additional  emotion,  not 
imaliied  with  alarm. 

Romeo,  having  tasted  the  delights  of  exciting  ad- 
venture, rose  to  the  occasion,  and  commenced  laying 
the  table  by  shooting  a  column  of  plates  along  the 
floor,  thereby  cracking  many  and  severing  others 
asunder.  Then  he  spilt  a  huge  pile  of  bread-and- 
butter,  and  upset  a  tea-urn,  insomuch  that  his  grand- 
father reproved  him  in  a  choice  collection  of  epithets. 
"  It's  no  use  a-talkin'  to  one,"  replied  Romeo,  "  dis 
chile  got  him  blood  up,  and  am  on  de  war-trail.  Ware 
ob  dat,  ole  man.  Don't  you  screw  me  up  to  make 
j'ou  defust  victim.     Clar  out  dere.     Whoop  !" 

He  bounded  out  of  the  dining-room,  leaving  his 
aged  grandfather  petrified  with  astonishment.  In 
this  state  he  remained  until  Hamlet  appeared,  bur- 
dened with  sundry  things  for  the  table. 


"  'Spec  yo've  done  sumfin  now,"  said  Macbeth,  re- 
covering his  speech. 
"  What  de  marrer  ?"  demanded  Hamlet. 
"  Yo'  brought  a  lunatic  inter  de  worle  in  de  shape- 
ob  dat  boy  Romeo,"  said  Macbeth. 

"  S'pose  me  hab,  den,"  cried  Hamlet,  angrily,  "wh(y 
de  fust  offender  ?  Who  brought  me  inter  de  worle? 
Garn  along  and  make  youself  useful  by  bringing  in 
sumfin.    Don't  take  defuge  in  sham  ole  age." 

Macbeth  was  not  proof  against  this  style  of  argu- 
ment, he  feeling  in  his  conscience  that  he  was  the 
really  original  culprit.  Of  course,  if  he  had  never  had 
a  son,  that  son  could  not  have  had  another  son,  and 
so — he  got  so  far  in  his  line  (3f  thought,  and  then  gave 
i  it  up.  It  was  no  use  his  trying,  in  his  then  state  o£ 
mind,  to  work  out  deep  social  and  family  problems. 

Mr.  Farrell  sent  word  down  that  he  was  not  coming 
in  to  tea,  and  the  intelligence  was  borne  with  com- 
mendable fortitude.  The  room  soon  filled  with  an 
excited  throng  of  boys  and  men.  In  the  absence  of 
Jim  Gordon  it  really  seemed  as  if  there  was  nobody 
to  act  as  a  sedative  to  the  excitement. 

Morse  was  busy  with  his  thoughts,  and  mechani- 
cally took  his  seat  at  the  table  without  showing  signs 
that  he  heard  the  babel  of  voices.  The  undermasters 
were  powerless  to  obtain  quietude,  until  Mr.  Storeby 
rose  up  with  his  face  blazing  with  wrath. 

"Silence  !"  he  cried.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
making  this  uproar  ?  Is  it  because  you  have  not  the 
master  hand  of  Mr.  Farrell  to  restrain  you  ?" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  sneer  expressed  in  the 
words  "  master  hand,''  and  there  were  derisive  cries  of 
"  He  isn't  our  master !"  and,  "  He  is  a  coward !"  and,. 
"  Who  hid  in  the  rabbit-hole  ?" 

Morse  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Boys,  be  quiet,"  he 
said.  "  What  is  the  use  of  falling  foul  of  a  man  not 
worth  it  f 

There  was  ajaugh,  and  then  a  stillness  among  the 
boys.  The  men  at  their  table  shuffled  about  uneasily 
in  their  seats,  and  whispered  among  themselves. 
Changeling  was  the  calmest  of  them  all,  but  Ohorker 
was  pea-green  with  fear.  Martin  got  up  and  faced 
Mr.  Storeby.    ' 

"  It  is  no  use  blinking  facts,  sir,"  he  said.  "  There 
is  something  going  to  happen  here,  unless  we  act  in  a 
way  to  stop  it.  Mr.  Groby  is  gone — goodness  know& 
where — and  Mr.  Farrell  might  be  anywhere  for  all  the 
good  he  is.  You  stan  .  next  on  the  list.  Won't  you 
take  the  job  of  making  defensive  arrangements  of 
the  school  in  hand  ?" 

"  I  am  not  competent,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  know 
nothing  about  fighting  matters,  especially  against  a 
foe  who  at  present  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
assumed  a  definite  form.  By  nature  I  am  a  man  o£- 
peace." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Turner,  then,"  said  Martin. 
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Mr.  Turner  shook  his  head  in  a  melancholy  fashion. 

"  I  am  a  child  in  such  things,"  he  said. 

"  Then  I  make  a  proposition  to  all  here,  which  I 
hope  will  be  accepted,"  pursued  Martin.  "It  isn't 
quite  to  my  taste  to  be  led  by  boys,  but  in  this  case 
we've  got  to  do  it.  We  must  bend  our  necks  to  the 
yoke,  because  there  is  no  help  for  it.  There  are  two 
youngsters  here  who  I  think  will  confound  our  ene- 
mies' politics,  and  frustrate  their  knavish  tricks,  if  you 
will  only  give  them  a  free  hand.     Need  I  name  'em  ?" 

There  was  a  general  cry  from  the  boys  of  "  Gordon 
and  Morse,"  and  Martin,  smiling,  waved  his  hand  for 
silence. 

"  Them's  the  two,"  he  said.     "  I  think,  if  we  are 

guided  by  them "    He  stopped  short.      "I  see 

Morse — where's  Gordon  ?" 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  here  before  now,"  said 
Morse.     "  He  went  up  to  the  castle  to  look  around." 

"And  here  he  is  !"  shouted  a  score  voices,  as  Jim 
entered  the  room. 

"  What's  the  matter  here  ?"  he  asked,  gazing  about 
him  at  the  excited  throng. 

"  You  have  been  elected  as  one  of  our  leaders  to 
hght  the  foe,"  said  Mr.  Storeby,  "  but,  as  I  said  just 
now,  he  appears  to  be  at  present  in  ra,|her  an  indefinite 
form." 

"I  will  have  a  cup  of  tea  first,''  replied  Jim,  "  and 
then  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  that  he  is  a  palpable 
quantity.  Pass  the  bread-and-butter,  Morse.  I'm 
hungry." 

He  speedily  disposed  of  his  tea,  paying  no  apparent 
heed  to  the  murmuring  of  the  curious  and  the 
tremulous  around  him.  The  two  undermasters  were 
not  the  least  apprehensive  among  the  throng. 
As  soon  as  Jim  was  ready  to  speak  the  three 
negroes  glided  in,  and  stood  just  witliin  the  room. 

Romeo  was  the  last  to  enter,  and  he  left  the  door 
ajar.  If  Jim  had  been  curious  he  could  have  ascer- 
tained that  Eveline  was  outside,  listening. 

It  was  later  than  usual  for  the  termination  of  the 
meal,  and  the  sun  was  sinking.  There  was  the  halo  of 
twilight  on  the  landscape  without,  and  when  the 
voices  of  all  became  hushed,  the  stillness  on  the  house 
was  peculiarly  impressive. 

"  I  have  little  time  for  talking,"  said  Jim,  "  and  so 
that  I  may  be  heard  by  all,  I  will  stand  upon  a  seat. 
I  know,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  as  he  mounted  it, 
"  that  it  is  a  breach  of  the  rules,  and  punishable  with 
confinement  in  the  house  for  a  day,  but  I  must  risk  it. 
To  come  to  the  point — there  are  thirty,  at  least,  of 
strange  men  on  the  island,  and  they  are  all  armed." 

He  stopped  and  looked  round  him  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  his  portentous  communication.  With  the 
exception  of  an  additional  paleness  in  the  cheeks  of 
some,  and  a  slight  shifting  of  feet,  there  was  no 
response. 


"  Thirty  men,"  added  Jim,  impressively,  "  bent  on 
mischief.  They  have  come,  in  short,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  men  we  so  justly  killed. 

"  I  went  to  the  castle,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
rest,  "  to  survey  the  country  back  and  front.  This 
way  there  was  nothing  to  see,  but  in  the  rear  of  the 
castle  I  discovered  some  newly-made  graves  wherein 
these  strangers  have  laid  all  that  remains  of  their 
dead  friends.  So  far  I  do  not  quarrel  with  what  they 
have  done.  But  over  the  graves  they  have  placed  a 
board  on  which  is  written  in  Spanish :  '  Thou  sJialt  be 
avenged." 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

PKEPABATIONS  FOE.  THE  NIGHT   ATTACK. — MORSE  AGAIIT 
TO  THE   POKE. 

SHUDDER  ran  through 
the   room.      Scarcely 
one  who  listened  to 
Jim  could  repress  it. 
He     himself     was 
pale,      for     he    had 
others  besides  himself   in  his 
thoughts,  but   his  voice    was 
firm  and  his  manner  composed 
as  he  resumed. 
jl,      tii-rij""ri.  .  "Thirty  men," he  said, slowly, 

"determined-looking  ruffians  to  the  eye.  But  all  these 
swarthy  foreigners  have  a  determined  look  not  always 
confirmed  by  their  conduct.  AVhen  met  with  a  bold 
front  they,  as  a  rule,  cave  in.  That  is  all  I  need  say 
to  the  smaller  boys,  who  can  have  no  share  in  what  I 
think  necessary  to  do  to-night.  For  the  present 
they  had  better  retire  to  the  class-rooms,  and  in  a 
short  time  to  the  dormitories.  All  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  will  please  go  at  once." 

Fully  a  third  of  the  youngsters  moved  towards  the 
door,  which  Romeo  threw  open.  Eveline  disappeared, 
and  Jim  gave  the  little  fellows  a  few  encouraging 
words  as  they  passed  out. 

"  Keep  your  peckers  up,"  he  said ;  "  we  shall  knock 
the  sand  out  of  the  rufiians.  And  you  are  not  the 
boys  to  howl  before  you  are  hurt." 

"  We  believe  in  you,  Jim  Gordon,"  they  answered, 
"  and  we  shall  not  make  more  fuss  than  we  can  help." 
They  gave  him  a  cheer  when  they  got  into  the  hall, 
and  then  went  clattering  upstairs,  assuming  a 
courage  the  poor  little  chaps  did  not  entirely  feel. 
Some  of  them  were  not  more  than  eleven  years  ol,d 
and  they  put  as  bold  a  face  as  any  on  the  position, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  trying  to  them. 

Jim  now  bade  the  negroes  clear  the  table  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  and,  while  they  were  thus 
engaged,  he  walked  up  to  the  two  junior  masters,  and 
had  a  word  with  them. 
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"  Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "  the  arms  we  ought  to 
have  had  here  are  in  the  castle.  There  is  no  time  to 
obtain  them,  and  a  general  upward  movement  would, 
at  present,  bring  the  enemy  upon  us.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  arm  yourselves  with  such 
weapons  as  the  house  and  workshops  afford,  and, 
when  night  comes  on,  barricade  the  doors.  Morse  and 
myself,  who  will  go  out  as  scouts,  will  give  you  a 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  foe." 

"  Gordon,"  said  Mr.  Storeby,  "  Mr.  Farrell  ought 
to  be  consulted,  and  he  may  devise  some  mode  of 
action  that  will  ensure  our  safety." 

"  Tou  may  consult  him,  if  you  care  to,"  replied 
Jim,  "  but  I  know  him  too  well  to  think  that  he  will 
be  of  any  assistance.  I  must  now  have  a  word  with 
the  men." 

As  he  crossed  over  to  them,  Mr.  Storeby  had  a  few 
hasty  words  with  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  pair  hurried 
from  the  room.  They  had  a  faint  hope  Mr.  Farrell 
might  serve  them,  and  were  bent  on  interviewing 
him.  The  result  of  their  mission  will  presently  be 
seen. 

Martin,  Truebury,  Sleery,  Pastern,  Waffle,  and 
Changeling  were  standing  ready  to  hear  what  Jim 
had  to  say.  Chorker  kept  his  seat  with  a  hand  over 
his  mouth  to  hide  his  quivering  lips. 

"Get  all  the  things  that  will  serve  as  means  of 
defence  from  the  workshops,  and  bring  them  here. 
Iron  bars,  tools  of  your  trades,  anything  that  will  be 
of  help.  They  may  not  be  wanted,  but,  in  any  case, 
they  will  be  safer  here." 

He  told  them,  as  he  had  informed  the  under- 
masters,  that  he  and  Morse  would  be  out  as  scouts, 
and  he  furthermore  said  that  the  men  were  in  hiding 
in  some  scrub  growing  among  the  rocks  half-way  on 
the  road  to  the  vineyard. 

"  They  were  gathering  when  I  went  to  the  castle, 
and  I  waited  until  I  could  see  by  their  demeanour 
that  all  had  assembled.  It  is  certain  that  their  object 
is  to  attack  us  to-night." 

"  We  haven't  more  than  an  hour,"  said  Martin, 
*'  before  it  will  be  getting  dark." 

"  It  is  enough,"  returned  Jim,  "  if  you  make  good 
use  of  the  time." 

He  left  them,  and  went  back  to  the  boys,  who  had 
remained  in  the  room.  He  cast  a  quick  glance  over 
them,  and  was  glad  to  see  that  they  all  looked 
resolute,  and  were  wonderfully  composed. 

"  You  will  have  to  be  divided  into  parties,"  he  said, 
"  so  as  to  defend  different  portions  of  the  house 
against  possible  attack.  Your  better  way  will  be  to 
think  as  soldiers  do,  that  all  depends  on  the  way  you 
do  your  especial  duty." 

He  then  divided  them  into  groups,  making  eight  in 
aU,  and  each  commanded  by  one  of  the  remaining 
maembers  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 


By  the  time  he  had  done  this,  Martin  and  the  men, 
Chorker  excepted,  were  bringing  in  all  sorts  of  things 
that  might  serve  as  a  means  of  defence. 

There  were  iron  bars,  hammers  of  various  sizes,  big 
chisels,  and  other  carpenter's  tools,  stout  cudgels, 
and  even  the  awls  and  other  things  used  by  the  shoe- 
makers. 

They  were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  each  boy 
was  allowed  to  select  the  weapon  he  thought  he 
could  handle  best. 

While  Jim  was  superintending  this  work  Romeo 
came  in  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand.  He  handed 
it  to  Jim,  saying,  "  From  Marse  Morse." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Jim,  hurriedly. 

"  Gone  out,  sar." 

Jim  opened  the  paper,  and,  casting  his  eye  over  it, 
read  with  something  akin  to  dismay  : 

"  Have  gone  to  the  castle.  Want  something  from  it  par- 
ticularly. Wait  for  me  hy  Obarley's  house,  but  don't  let 
the  animal  out  until  you  see  me." 

"  Awfully  risky,"  muttered  Jim ;  "  but  I  must  give 
him  credit  for  knowing  what  he  is  about." 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  work,  counselling  the 
boys  how  to  act,  and  giving  special  directions  to 
those  appointed  to  act  as  their  leaders.  Knowing  the 
weak  points  in  the  house,  he  recommended  an  imme- 
diate barricadmg  of  the  scullery  window  and  other 
places  at  the  back.  In  the  front  the  windows  were 
better  protected. 

"  Nap's  iron  bars,"  he  said,  "  will  serve  us  after  all. 
We  may  thank  him  for  having  them  fixed,  although  I 
never  thought  1  should  have  to  do  so  by  choice." 

The  divided  bodies  marched  off  to  their  respective 
destinations,  and  Jim  then  addressed  the  men,  who 
were  waiting  for  instructions, 

"  Your  place,"  he  saidj  "  will  be  in  the  hall  by  the 
front  door.  As  soon  as  I  am  gone,  you  wiU  not  allow 
anyone  to  go  out  or  come  in  without  hearing  from 
me.  This  order  will  hold  good  until  eleven  o'clock. 
If  I  am  not  back  by  that  time,  you  may  reckon  I  am 
in  trouble,  and  you,  Martin,  will  be  in  command.  Do 
what  you  think  is  right,  according  to  your  judgment, 
to  save  Mrs.  and" — he  paused  a  moment — "Miss 
Farrell.  As  a  last  resource,  if  you  could  get  them  to 
a  boat,  and  away  to  sea,  it  would  be  something. 
Better  be  drowned  there  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  ruffians  I  have  seen  to-day.  The  boys" — he 
stopped  again — "  wUl,  I  fear,  have  to  look  after  them- 
selves. But  they  might  do  worse,  and  if  as  many  ^f 
them  as  can  will  get  away  and  adopt  the  same  expe- 
dient, there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being  picked  up 
at  sea." 

His  face  was  illumined  with  the  hght  of  the  heroism 
that,  in  the  old  days  of  sieges  and  forlorn  hopes,  %vas 
to  be  seen  on  the  faces  of  those  who  led  the  van  in 
the  attack  upon  the  battlements  of  the  foe,  and  whose 
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iate  was  almost  certain.  He  was  as  one  going  to  the 
-death,  perhaps,  so  that  others  might  live. 

They  could  not  understand  it  as  a  body,  but  Martin 
knew  what  was  in  his  brave  young  heart,  and  he 
wrung  Jim's  hand  with  silent  fervour,  that  was  more 
potent  than  naere  words. 

"I must  now,"  said  Jim,  "pay  a  short  visit  to  Mrs. 
Farrell  and  her  daughter,  and  after  that  my  place  is 
•outside." 

He  now  observed  for  the  first  time  that  Chorker  was 
not  among  the  men,  and  he  was  about  to  ask  where 
he  was,  when  it  flashed  upon  him  that  he  had  little 
time  to  spare,  and  Chorker,  anyway,  was  not  of  much 
account,  so  without  referring  to  the  absence  of  the 
anan,  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

EVELINE   KST>  JIM.— A  LAST   LOOK   KOUND.— THB 
COMISfG  OF  NIGHT. 

kEFORE    Jim    could 
reach  the    private 
room    of    Mrs. 
Farrell      he      was 
intercepted    by 
Romeo,    who    was    evi- 
dently  on  the  lookout 
for  him. 

"  Miss  Eveline  in  the 
linen-room,  Marse 
Gordon,"  he  whispered ; 
^'  want  to  see  you  'tickler.  Marse  Gordon,  you  know 
me,  and  me  know  you.  If  you  go  out  to-night,  why 
•aot  take  me  ?" 

"  You  may  come  if  you  Uke,"  replied  Jim,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  It  occurred  to  him  that  Romeo 
■might  be  of  service. 

"  Fader  and  grandfader,"  whispered  Romeo,  "  am  aU 
•ob  a  jelly  in  de  kitchen.  Dey  be  easy  made  into 
blank  mange/' 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  your  aged  friends,"  said  Jim,  at- 
tempting to  look  severe ;  but  he  could  not  help  re- 
sponding in  part  to  Romeo's  grin  of  delight. 

The  hnen-room  was  upstairs  at  the  back,  a  barren 
apartment,  save  for  the  cupboards  in  which  the  linen 
"vvas  kept.  Eveline  was  waiting  for  Jim,  very  quiet 
but  pale,  and  with  a  redness  about  the  eyes  that 
showed  she  had  been  weeping. 

"  Jim,"  she  said,  "  I  overheard  all  you  said  to  the 
men  and  boys.     Tell  me  what  1  ought  to  do." 

"  Keep  with  Mrs.  Farrell,  and  do  not  let  her  be 
more  alarmed  than  you  can  help.  If  Martin  should 
come  to  you,  or  send,  later  in  the  evening,  be  guided 
>by  what  he  says  ought  to  be  done." 


"  And  where  will  you  be  ?"  asked  Eveline. 

"  Oh,  I,"  said  Jim,  lightly,  "  will  be  skulking  out- 
side, watching  the  movements  of  those  blackguards. 
Morse  and  Romeo  will  be  with  me.  I  shall  be  all 
right." 

"  You  say  that  so  that  my  mind  may  be  at  rest, 
Jim." 

"  And  what  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  my 
disturbing  you,  Eveline  ?" 

"  None,"  she  said,  thoughtfully,  "  and  you  need  not 
worry  about  me.     You  won't,  will  you  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  By  the  way,  what  has  be- 
come of  Mr.  Farrell  ?" 

"  He  was  in  his  room  a  short  time  ago  with  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Storeby." 

"  Holding  a  council  of  war,  perhaps,"  said  Jim,  with 
a.  smile.    "  Well,  for  the  present,  good-bye,  Eveline." 

"  Say  au  revoir,"  she  answered ;  "  it  does  not  sound 
so  much  like  parting — for  a  long  while — as  good-bye." 

Jim  shifted  his  adieu  to  the  desired  point  of  the 
parting  compass,  and  hurried  ofi".  The  sun  was  gone, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  night  would  be  fully  there. 
Then  he  would  have  to  be  abroad,  awaiting  the  return 
of  Morse.  First  of  all  he  went  below,  and  entered 
the  kitchen.  Seeing  nobody  there,  he  was  passing 
through,  when  he  heard  a  slight  scuffling  in  an 
adjoining  cupboard,  and  a  muffled  voice  exclaimed : 

"  Keep  you  woolly  head  out  ob  de  way,  dar." 

"  Dis  chile  see  as  well  as  you,"  returned  another 
voice.  "  It  am  only  Marse  Gordon.  You  needn't 
pray  for  marcy  yet." 

Jim  walked  to  the  cupboard  and  threw  open  the 
door.  Packed  among  candles  and  other  unpalatable 
groceries,  he  saw  Macbeth  and  Hamlet.  They  stared 
at  him  with  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  appear  at  ease. 

"  Why  are  you  there  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"We  was  jus' — jus',"  said  Macbeth,  hesitating, 
"  jus'  counting  up  dS  groceiHes .'" 

"  Dere  am  two  candles  short,"  added  Hamlet,  fol- 
lowing up  the  cue  of  his  aged  father. 

"  Come  out,"  said  Jim,  "  and  make  yourself  useful 
in  some  way.  Romeo  sets  you  a  good  example. 
Whore  did  he  get  his  pluck  from  ?" 

"  We  was  alius  a  brave  fambly,"  said  Macbeth, 
sliding  feet  first  out  of  the  cupboard  ;  "but  now  it  am 
time  for  me  to  retire  from  de  battle-field." 

"  Me  was  jus'  lookin'  after  dis  pore  ole  man," 
asserted  Hamlet ;  "  fileral  duty  afore  eberything." 

"You  will  find  the  kitchen  chimney  safer,"  said 
Jim,  drily ;  "  as  we  burn  wood  here,  you  will  not  spoil 
your  complexions  with  soot." 

He  walked  into  the  scullery,  where  Hillyard  was  in 
command.  The  window  had  just  been  barricaded  up, 
and,  with  tables  and  other  things,  looked  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  shock  of  a  cannon-ball. 

Jim  examined  the  work,  and  having  approved  of  it. 
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went  on  to  a  lumber-room  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
There  were  three  windows  in  it,  but  all  were  protected 
with  iron  bars.  The  boys  in  the  room  were  lounging 
about,  chatting,  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excitement. 

He  gave  them  a  few  stimulating  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  left  them.  So  he  went  from  post  to  post 
—to  the  class-rooms  and  the  dormitories — until  he  had 
v^isited  them  all,  and  gathering  as  he  went  that,  boys 
though  they  were,  they  would  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  ere  they  yielded  to  the  enemy. 

Satisfied  so  far,  he  hastened  to  the  hall,  where  he 
found  Martin  railing  at  the  absence  of  Chorker,  who 
had  vanished  out  of  the  house  without  anyone  know- 
ing whither  he  had  gone. 

"  I'll  drown  the  old  skunk  like  a  rat,  when  I  get 
hold  of  him,"  he  said. 

"  Don't,"  pleaded  Changeling ;  "  jest  leave  him  to 
me.     I  can  make  it  all  right  with  Chorker." 

''  I  am  going  now,"  said  Jim,  "  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  no  lights  had  better  be  burning  in  the 
house.     Please  send  word  round  to  that  effect." 

Martin  promised  to  do  so,  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
sign  from  Jim,  opened  the  door,  and  the  brave  lad 
passed  out  of  the  house  into  the  night. 

"It  has  grown  dark  all  of  a  sudden,"  muttered 
Martin  ;  "  the  sky  is  covered  with  cloud.  It  looks  as 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  storm." 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

ROMEO   LETS   OUT   CHARLEY. — A  CHANCE  OF  THWARTING 
THE   SPANIARDS. 

ES,  it  was  very  dark. 
Jim  was  not  at  all 
prepared  to  find  it 
so.  Half  an  hour 
before,  the  sky  was 
seemingly  without  a 
cloud,  and  now  it  was 
covered  with  a  dense 
canopy  that  entirely  hid 
the  stars  from  view. 
There  was  no  '  wind, 
either,  which  showed  that  the  currents  that  had 
brought  the  clouds  were  above.  Accustomed  though 
he  was  to  still  nights  on  the  island,  Jim  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  that  this  was  especially  so. 
There  was  something  unnatural  about  it. 

"If  I  were  a  poet,"  murmured  Jim,  "I  might 
possibly  think  that  all  sweet  Nature  was  breathlessly 
waiting  the  issue  of  the  struggle  to-night.  But  I  am 
not  one  of  those  people  who  think  that  my  affairs  are 
of  any  special  interest  to  the  elements." 
"  Dat  you,  Marse  Gordon  ?" 


"  Yes." 

It  was  Romeo,  who  had  previously  stolen  out  and4 
was  awaiting  him  in  the  shadow,  if  there  was  such  a. 
special  thing  just  then,  of  the  house.  But  all  around 
was  of  such  a  common  blackness  that  light  and  shade- 
did  not  apparently  exist,  even  in  a  degree. 

"Nuffin'  stirring  yet,  Marse  Gordon,"  said  Romeo, 
sidling  up,  "  'cept  sumfin'  like  a  sneeze  from  somewhar 
up  de  hill." 

"You  have  seen  nothing  of  Morse,  then?"  said 
Jim.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
effect  a  meeting  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

Something  cold  touched  Jim's  hand.  He  started 
back  involuntarily. 

"  It  am  only  Charley,"  said  Romeo. 
"  I  did  not  intend  him  to  be  loose,"  said  Jim ;  "he 
had  better  be  put  up  again." 

Romeo  endeavoured  to  lead  Charley  back  to  his 
den,  but  the  passive  resistance  of  the  beast  effectually 
foiled  him.  Charley  simply  sat  down  upon  his 
haunches,  and  he  become  about  as  movable  as  a  weill- 
rooted  tree. 

Jim  patted  the  beast,  and  in  soothing  terms  desired 
him  "to  go  home";  but  the  bear  was  not  to  be 
induced  to  stir.  Nor  was  an  angry  word  more 
effective,  and  finally  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
way. 

"  Let  him  fall  in  behind,"  said  Jim.  "  Set  him> 
free." 

Romeo  took  off'  the  chain  by  which  he  had  been, 
leading  Charley,  and  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  well-- 
broken  dog,  the  intelligent  brute  fell  to  the  rear.  He 
became  at  once  as  tractable  as  a  setter  in  the  field. 

As  time  was  getting  on,  and  Jim's  anxiety  about 
Morse  deepening,  they  started  for  the  path  leading  to 
the  castle ;  but  the  darkness  was  so  intense,  and  with 
no  light  from  the  house  to  indicate  the  exact  line  they 
should  take,  the  way  was  very  uncertain  to  Jim  and 
Romeo. 

Suddenly  they  found  themselves  close  upon  the 
sea,  which,  like  the  air,  was  strangely  still.  The  faint 
sound  of  its  lazily  rolling  in  was  the  first  indication 
Jim  had  of  its  vicinity. 

"  Hang  it,  Romeo  !"  he  mattered,  "  we  have  come 
ever  so  far  out  of  our  way." 

"No  wonder  at  dat,"  said  Romeo.  "Dis  night 
bout  de  darkest  me  was  eber  able  not  to  see  'bout 
in." 

"  The  question  is,  where  are  we  ?"  said  Jim.  "  I 
should  think  we  must  be  about  opposite  the  path,, 
and  if  we  walk  up  direct  from  the  sea  we  shall  come 
to  it." 

"  'Spect  dat  'bout  it,"  said  Romeo,  easily. 
"Anyhow,"  rejoined  Jim,  "we  cannot  be  far  out  of 
the  road  if  we  can  keep  on  straight  from  the  sea." 
He  wheeled  about,  and  getting  his  back  square  to  ■ 
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the  lagoon,  started  off,  with  Romeo  close  to  his  side, 
and  Charley  following  behind  witli  muflQed  tread. 

Suddenly  the  hear  gave  a  low  grunt  and  bore  away 
to  the  right. 

"  Come  here !"  said  Jim,  in  a  repressed  tone  of 
voice. 

Charley  grunted  again,  and  kept  on  his  way,  forging 
slightly  ahead.  Jim  could  tell  where  he  was  by  his 
muffled  tread. 

Jim  dashed  forward  at  the  risk  of  colliding  with 
something,  for  there  were  trees  and  boulders  of  rock 
scattered  about,  but  a  score  of  steps  failed  to  bring 
him  up  with^Charley. 

"  Confound  him  !"  said  Jim,  "  let  him  go." 

"Who  is  it  ?"  asked  a  quiet  voice  a  short  distance 
away. 

"  Morse,  by  jingo !"  exclaimed  Jim,  dehghtedly. 
"  Here  we  are,  old  fellow !" 

"Who  are 'we'?" 

"  Myself,  Romeo,  and  Charley." 

Morse  came  towards  them,  and  when  he  was  close 
up  could  be  dimly  seen  with  the  bear  by  his  side. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  not  alone,  Jim  ?" 

The  inquiry  was  answered  satisfactorily,  and  then 
Morse  asked : 

"But  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  the  path  to  meet  you,  and  if  you 
were  not  there,  to  make  my  way  up  to  the  castle.  I 
was  afraid  something  had  happened  to  you." 
,  "  You  are  not  far  from  it,"  said  Morse,  calmly ; 
"  and  thank  your  lucky  stars  you  have  Charley  with 
you." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  it  was  my  hearing  him  snort  that  stopped 
me  on  my  way  to  the  house." 

"  Then  we  should  have  missed  each  other." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  long  miss,  I  fear,"  said 
Morse,  gravely.  "  Jim,  I  have  laid  a  trap  for  the  fore- 
most of  our  enemies  who  come  down  by  the  path.  It 
took  me  some  time  to  arrange." 

"  What  is  it  ?     Have  you  been  digging  a  pit  ?" 

"  I  have  placed  a  cord  across,  about  ten  yards  from 
the  bottom." 

"  Somebody  will  have  an  awkward  tumble." 

"  No,  he  will  rise  in  the  air,  Jim.  At  the  end  of 
that  cord — or  near  the  end,  to  be  more  correct — there 
is  a  match  with  a  piece  of  emery-paper  under  it.  When 
the  cord  is  dragged  forward — as  it  will  be  as  soon  as 
anyone  thrusts  his  foot  against  it — the  match  will 
ignite.  Under  the  match  there  is  some  fulminating 
powder  also,  and  near  that  some  of  my  latest  inven- 
tion. I  don't  like  doing  it" — his  tremulous  voice  bore 
witness  of  his  truth — "but  they  bring  it  on  themselves, 
and  if  we  consider  what  they  will  do  if  they  get  into 
the  schoolhouse " 

*'  Do  not  harass  yourself  with  thoughts  about  such 


wretches,"  interposed  Jim.  "  They  are  the  aggressors; 
in  a  sense,  also,  they  are  the  strong  and  we  are  th© 
weak.     Will  it  destroy  them  all  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Morse,  "  and  it  may  be  not  more- 
than  two  or  three.  It  is  the  moral  effect  of  the 
thing  I  look  to.  If  they  can  be  sufficiently  inspired 
with  terror  they  may  go  away  and  leave  us  in  peace." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  any  form  of  moral  effect 
will  suffice,"  said  Jim.  "What  do  you  propose  to 
do?" 

"  We  ought  to  be  getting  back  to  the  house.  1  see 
you  have  arranged  for  it  to  be  in  darkness." 

"  I  thought  it  better  so." 

"  Quite  right.  They  must  have  no  guide  in  case 
they  come  another  tvay^ 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible  ?"  Jim  exclaimed,  aghast. 

"Well,"  said  Morse,  "you  know  my  way  of  arrang- 
ing for  contingencies.  It  is  possible  they  may  come 
by  a  differeat  route.  The  night  is  beastly  dark — a 
little  darker  than  I  want  it  to  be." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it." 

"  I  cannot,  unless  some  great  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance is  pending." 

Again  Charley  stood  them  in  good  stead. 

He  seemed  to  know  whither  they  wished  to  go,  and 
his  instincts  or  keener  sight  enabled  him  to  guide 
them  back  to  the  schoolhouse.  On  arriving  there 
they  paused  by  the  principal  entrance  and  waited  for 
a  few  moments.  , 

Inside  they  fanced  they  could  hear  slight  sounds  of 
people  moving  to  and  fro,  but  no  voices,  and  the  com- 
mand to  have  no  lights  had  been  religiously  obeyed. 

As  waiting  created  a  feeling  of  impatience  in  the 
breast  of  Jim,  who  was  for  strolling  in  the  expected 
direction  the  coming  foe  would  take,  Morse  as- 
sented to  their  going  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  work- 
shops. 

"  But  no  further,"  he  said,  "  in  case  we  lose  our 
way.     We  may  be  wanted  here." 

At  the  end  of  the  row  of  buildings  devoted  to  trade 
learning,  the  reader  will  remember,  was  the  old  labora- 
tory once  occupied  by  Morse.  It  was  now  turned  into 
a  store-room  for  odd  material,  and  the  door  was  not 
fast. 

Morse  pushed  it  open,  and  they  took  up  a  position 
near  the  portal,  with  Charley  inside,  and  again  there 
was  a  time  of  waiting  and  suspense. 

There  we  must  leave  them  for  a  few  moments  to 
see  what  became  of  Chorker,  and  two  or  three  other 
bold  spirits  figuring  in  our  story. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

INTENDING  FLIGHT. — COMPANIONS  IN  FEAK. — CALCULA- 
TIONS UPSET. 

HORKER,  on  hearing 
of  the  peril  of  the 
schoolbeingattacked, 
turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  preservation 
of  number  one.  It 
was  natural  he  should 
do  so,  as  all  liis 
sympathies  were  con- 
fined to  his  own  good 
and  ill  fortune,  and  he  was  sure  that,  if  the  Spaniards 
really  attacked  the  place,  all  therein  were  as  good  as 
■done  for. 

The  point  for  him  to  consider,  then,  was  what  could 
he  do  for  his  own  safety  ? 

His  mind  immediately  turned  in  the  direction  Jim 
had  chosen  as  the  way  for  Eveline  and  her  mother  as 
Sk  final  hope  of  escape — the  sea. 

There  were  only  the  boats,  it  is  true ;  but  being  safe 
in  a  boat  at  sea  was  better  than  running  the  risk  of 
becoming  unpleasantly  acquainted  with  the  knife  of  a 
Spaniard.     So  to  sea  he  resolved  to  go. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  general  excitement  in  the 
dining-room,  he  slipped  away  and  hid  himself  in  the 
post-office,  while  daylight  lasted.  He  dared  not  run 
the  risk  of  being  seen  getting  a  boat  ready  for  his 
especial  safety. 

He  remained  there  until  it  was  getting  dusk,  and 
then  was  considerably  perturbed  by  hearing  approach- 
ing footsteps,  apparently  of  a  stealthy  nature. 

He  made  for  the  inner  room  and  got  under  the 
•sorting-table,  where  he  lay  close. 

The  door  opened  and  three  men  came  in.  He  knew 
there  were  that  number  by  the  footsteps,  and  pre- 
sently three  voices  were  heard.  They  were  those  of 
the  scnoolmaster  and  his  two  assistants. 

By  their  subdued  conversation  Chorksr  ascertained 
that  they  had  been  holding  a  conference  and  decided 
to  take  a  similar  step  to  that  which  he  had  meditated 
doing.  In  short,  the  valiant  three,  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  own  safety,  were  bent  on  running  away  to 
•sea. 

"  I  cannot  see,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  that  by  remain- 
ing here  we  could  be  of  the  least  service  to  any  of  our 
poor  people.  It  is  certain  they  will  be  exterminated, 
and  if  we  shared  the  same  fate  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  truth  being  made  known  and 
the  culprits  brought  to  justice." 

•'  Certainly  not,"  responded  the  other  two. 

•'*  l^'or    my     part,"    continued      the     pohoolmaster, 


"though  I  cannot  but  deeply  deplore  the  fate  of  my 
wife  and  child,  I  must  say  they  have  in  a  measure 
brought  it  on  themselves  by  undutiful  conduct  to- 
wards myself." 

"  It  is  a  pity  Eveline  has  to  be  left  behind,"  said 
Mr.  Storeby  ;  "  my  heart  aches  for  her." 

"  Does  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  sharply, "  and  why  ?" 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Storeby,  "  in  our  present  posi- 
tion I  think  I  may  candidly  admit  that  I  am  deeply 
attached  to  her." 
"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  under  happier  circumstances  I  might 
have  aspired  to  her  hand." 

"  It  would  have  been  like  your  infernal  impertin- 
ence !"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  hotly.  "  Confound  you !  how 
dare  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Storeby,  "  but  I 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  mentioning  it  now." 

Mr.  Farrell  muttered  something  Chorker  could  not 
catch,  and  there  was  a  silence  which  he  thought  it 
wise  to  break.  On  reflection,  he  decided  it  would  be 
as  well  to  have  companions  at  sea.  Misery,  when 
shared  by  many,  becomes,  like  sorrow,  much  lighter. 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  rising  up  and 
putting  his  head  out. 

*'  Save  us  !"  cried  Mr.  Farrell,  making  blindly  for  the 
door,  "  who  is  that  ?" 
"  Chorker,  sir." 

Mr.  Farrell  pulled  up,  coughed,  and  asked  what  he 
meant  by  hiding  there  to  play  the  spy. 

Chorker  explained  matters,  and  as  the  darki'iess 
deepened  the  four  cowards  quietly  talked  over  their 
plans.  They  were  very  simple — to  go  to  sea  and  there 
take  the  chances  of  being  picked  up  by  a  passing  sail- 
ing vessel  or  steamer. 

One  thing  they  would  have  to  contend  with — the 
want  of  food  ;  for  none  of  the  four  had  been  able  to 
obtain  so  much  as  a  biscuit  without  running  the  risk 
of  their  intentions  being  suspected. 

At  length  it  was  quite  dark,  and  they  stole  out  of 
the  post-office  and  crept  down  to  the  shore.  They 
commented  on  the  extraordinary  gloom  of  the  night, 
and  Chorker  said  it  was  owing  perhaps  to  "  old 
"Vesuvius  having  taken  it  into  his  head  to  blow  off  a 
bit" ;  but  Mr.  Farrell  said  that  if  that  were  so  the 
eruption  must  be  of  the  most  violent  description. 

They  found  one  of  the  larger  boats  and  managed  to 
launch  her,  and,  after  a  tumble  into  the  sea  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Farrell  and  Storeby,  got  on  board. 
Chorker  took  the  oars,  and  the  helm  was  left  to  itself, 
as  nobody  could  see  which  way  to  steer. 

But  Chorker  declared  he  knew  "  the  run  of  the 
lagoon,"  and  he  managed  to  get  into  the  narrower  part, 
where  he  pulled  steadily  for  awhile,  until  the  boat  was 
suddenly  brought  up  with  a  jerk  that  shook  the  rest  of 
the  passengers  together  Hke  beans  in  a  bag. 
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"  What  are  you  doing,  you  idiot  ?"  roared  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  Idiot  yourself !"  replied  Chorker.  "  I'd  got  my  back 
to  the  land,  hadn't  I  ?  If  anybody  ought  to  have  seen 
the  shore,  it  was  you." 

They  wraagled  for  awhile,  exchanging  compliments 
that  fully  met  the  occasion.  Then  Chorker  got  out  and 
began  to  growl  again. 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  land  to  run  agin,"  he  said — "  all 
pointed  rocks,  and  I'll  bet  we've  knocked  a  hole  as  big 
w3  your  blessed  head  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat." 

And  so  it  proved. 

On  attempting  to  float  the  boat  again  they  heard 
the  gurgling  of  the  water  as  it  forced  its  way  through 
the  hole  made  by  the  sudden  rush  on  the  shore.  It 
was  as  big  as  a  cricket-ball,  and  any  attempt  to  suc- 
cessfully stop  it  would  be  futile.  Until  the  boat  had 
been  properly  repaired  it  would  be  madness  to  go  to 
sea  in  it. 

'•  I  reckons,"  said  Chorker,  "that  we've  landed  on 
the  line  of  rocks  on  the  sea  side  of  the  lagoon.  A  very 
purty  place,  but  with  nuthin'  to  eat,  anything  but 
comfortable.  As  you  did  afore,  Mr.  Farrell,  you've 
brought  your  pigs  to  a  ^•ery  pretty  market.  We've  got 
io  stay- here  till  daylight — blow  you  !" 

Mr.  Farrell  sat  down  and  groaned  aloud. 

"Am  I  never  to  get  away  from  this  accursed 
island  ?" 

The  under  masters  assisted  him  in  groaning,  and 
Chorker  anathematised  the  lot  as  being  instrumental 
in  landing  him  where  he  was.  Finally  they  all  be- 
came silent,  lying  huddled  up  on  the  rocks,  and 
brooding  over  the  consequences  of  being  discovered 
there  in  the  morning. 


[CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

A   STARTLING   DISCOVERT. — THE   ATTACK   ON   THE 
SCHOOLHOUSE. — A   DIVERSION. 

JETURNING    to    Jim 

and  his  companions, 

we  find  them  still  in 

the    almost    im- 

penetrable    gloom, 

anxiously      awaiting 

indications  of  the  advance 

of  the  enemy. 

The  night  was  against  the 

Fermenterian        Spaniards, 

but  in  one  respect  it  may  be  considered  favourable. 
They  could,  if  they  were  sure  of  their  way,  approach 
the  schoolhouse  unperceived. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  have  given  up  the  idea  of  attack- 
ing ?"  said  Jim,  after  a  very  long  waiting.  "  This  is 
getting  tedious." 


"  They  will,  of  course,  be  slower  than  they  would 
on  ordinary  occasions,"  said  Morse,  "  having  to  grope 
their  way." 

"  Dere  sumfin'  mobing  'bout  somewhar,"  said 
Romeo.  "Here,  you,  Charley,  jes'  you  keep  back  a 
minute." 

Charley  was,  in  a  gentle  way,  trying  to  push  his 
body  out,  but  on  a  word  from  Jim  the  brute  retired 
again.  Romeo  stepped  into  the  open,  and  the  rest 
remained  quite  still.  Charley  was  perhaps  the  stillest 
of  the  three. 

"  Whar  it  am  me  not  able  to  say,"  said  Romeo ; 
"but  dere  am  footsteps'on  de  soft  sand,  and  not  so 
far  away." 

Crash ! 

It  was  a  blow  dealt  upon  the  woodwork,  and  the 
implement  used  must  have  been  a  heavy  one. 

It  was  followed  by  the  shouting  of  men  and  more 
thundering  sounds ,  as  of  beating  in  a  door. 

"  Jim,"  cried  Morse,  aghast,  "  we  have  been  taken 
in.     T/iet/  have  come  up  the  other  ivayT^ 

''  Impossible,"  said  Jim.  "  They  had  not  the  time 
to  work  round.  But  I  see  it  all.  There  are  two 
parties.  It  is  the  front  door  of  the  school  they  are 
hammering  at." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Morse. 

He  rushed  out,  and  a  moment  later  was  seen  t& 
light  something  which  he  threw  away  from  him. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  blazed  up,  throwing  a  lurid  light 
around. 

Then  their  worst  fears  were  realised. 

Fully  a  score  of  men,  of  the  type  they  were  now 
familiar  with,  were  engaged  in  battering  at  the  door. 

Some  had  rifles  in  their  hands,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  seemed  to  be  simply  armed  with  knives. 
Two  men  in  front,  engaged  upon  the  door,  wielded 
heavy  hammers. 

It  could  only  be  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  ere 
that  door  yielded  unless  some  diversion  was  created. 
Neither  Jim  nor  Romeo  had  arms  fitted  for  the  work,^ 
but  Morse  was  possessed  of  some  of  his  favourite 
means  of  creating  confusion  among  the  enemy. 

The  blazing  light  died  out  quickly,  but  it  evidently 
astonished  the  Spaniards,  who  paused  in  their  labours 
and  held  a  hurried  consultation.  i 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  Morse  crept  up 
closer,  and  taking  a  small  packet  from  his  pocket, 
threw  it  into  the  thick  of  them. 

In  front  of  the  door  there  was  a  square  of  flag- 
stones on  which  the  packet  fell.  Morse  had  calcu- 
lated on  this,  and,  as  he  expected,  the  packet  was 
soon  trodden  on  as  they  moved  about.  It  erploded 
with  the  sound  of  an  old-fashioned  mortar-bomb,  anc! 
the  Spaniards,  hoarsely  crying  out  to  each  other  ia 
alarm,  staggered  back,  leavuig  two  of  their  number 
prostrate  on  the  stone  flags. 
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"  At  them,  Charley !"  cried  Jim,  suddenly  inspired 
"with  the  notion  that  the  bear  would  do  all  that  was 
mow  required. 

Like  a  dog  set  upon  a  stranger,  Charley  went  for 
the  foe,  and  although  he  could  not  be  seen,  a  scream 
of  terror  soon  told  the  story  of  one  of  the  enemy 
being  in  his  clutches. 

Then  came  a  roar  from  the  region  of  the  castle 
path,  and  the  air  for  a  moment  was  livid  with  a  bluish 
flame. 

"  Party  number  two !"  cried  Morse. 

A  series  of  shouts  of  rage  and  terror  was  borne  to- 
wards them,  while  from  the  region  of  the  school  there 
was  tumult  of  voices.  Alarm,  no  doubt,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  inmates. 

"  They  don't  understand  what  has  happened," 
thought  Jim.  "  I  must  manage  to  get  near  and  calm 
them  down.     Morse,  can  you  light  up  again  ?" 

"  A  score  times,  if  necessary,"  was  th-^  answer. 

Once  again  he  lit  up  the  landscape,  and  Jim,  seeing 
"that  the  main  body  of  the  attacking  party  had  fled 
from  the  doorway,  hastened  in  that  direction  The 
two  men  prostrate  there  lay  as  dead. 

The  light  died  away  once  more,  and  darkness  had 
•come  again  as  he  sprang  over  the  fallen  men  and 
reached  the  door.     A  big  hole  had  been  knocked  in  it. 

"  Martin  !"  he  cried. 

Before  an  answer  could  be  given  him,  one  of  the 
supposed  dead  men  clutched  him  by  the  leg. 

"  Light  up,  Morse,"  he  cried. 

For  the  third  time  the  active  Morse  lighted  up, 
-showing  the  wounded  Spaniard,  who  had  laid  hold  of 
■Jim,  in  a  half-risen  position,  in  the  act  of  striking  him 
dn  the  abdomen  with  a  dagger. 

Jim  saw  his  peril  and  grasped  the  wrist  of  the  man, 
"thus  saving  his  life.  From  within  came  an  answering 
cry  from  Martin,  and  the  sturdy  blacksmith,  thro  wing- 
open  the  door,  eame  to  Jim's  assistance. 

The  wounded  man  was  made  a  prisoner,  his  weapons 
'being  taken  from  him  and  his  arms  bound.  They  took 
Mni  into  the  hall,  and  Jim  and  his  friends  followed. 

A  hasty  consultation  was  held,  and  they  decided 
to  barricade  the  door,  and,  if  attacked,  defend  the 
house  as  well  as  they  were  able  throughout  the 
night. 

There  was,  however,  Charley  to  be  thought  of,  but 
he  speedily  released  them  from  all  anxiety  on  his 
account  by  returning  and  scratching  at  the  door. 

They  let  him  in,  and  he  showed  by  his  gait  that  he 
'had  done  something  he  personally  approved  of.  He 
could  put  on  a  swagger  on  occasion  as  well  as  any 
human  being. 

Once  more  the  door  was  closed  and  barricaded,  a 
light  being  obtained  for  the  purpose.  Jim  then  in- 
quired if  the  other  boys  had  kept  their  posts.  He 
nvas  answered  in  the  affirmative. 


They  had  obeyed  orders  vrith  the  strictness  of 
soldiers,  and  he  paid  them  a  visit  to  express  his 
approval  of  their  conduct. 

As  there  was  no  good  purpose  to  serve  by  keeping 
the  house  longer  in  the  dark,  lights  were  permitted, 
but  Jim  counselled  them  all  to  keep  from  the  line  of 
fire  through  the  windows.  He  was  not  by  any  means 
sure  that  the  enemy  had  been  entirely  beaten  off. 
Having  performed  his  public  duty,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Mrs.  Farrell  and,  of  course,  Eveline. 
They  were  in  the  latter's  room,  and  Mrs.  Farrell, 
alarmed  by  the  sounds  of  combat,  had  sunk  into  a 
collapsed  state  of  body. 

She  was  weeping  when  Jim,  in  response  to  a  knoc'' 
was  desired  to  enter  by  Eveline ;  but  the  sinopl.^ 
presence  of  the  boy  helped  her  to  rally. 

"  I  heard  them  saying  you  had  gone  away,"  »h-^ 
said,  "  and  as  Mr.  Farrell  has  been  mean  enough  t."< 
desert  us  again,  I  really  gave  ourselves  jip  for  lost." 

"  All  the  three  masters — the  headmen  of  thehoxifiw, 
said  Eveline,  scornfully — "  have  fled  like  frightened 
birds." 

"  They  will  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  away 
from  the  island,"  said  Jim.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  not  come  across  the  enemy." 

"  It  will  serve  them  right  if  they  do,"  replied  Mrs. 
Farrell,  vehemently.  "  Not  that  I  wish  them  to  be 
killed,  but  if  they  were — were  bastinadoed,  as  they  do 
culprits  in  Turkey,  I  should  be  dehghted." 

"  Spaniards  do  not  use  the  bastinado,"  said  Jim. 

"  Are  we  likely  to  be  attacked  again  to-night  ?" 
asked  Eveline. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Jim  ;  -'  but  I  cannot  tell.  In- 
deed  " 

He  stopped  short,  for  at"  that  moment  there  broke 
in  upon  them  the  report  of  a  firearm  from  the  ovltside, 
accompanied  by  the  crashing  of  glass  in  the  direction 
of  the  front  hall. 

Mrs.  Farrell  uttered  a  scream,  and,  springing  up, 
seized  Jim's  arm. 

"  Oh,  save  us !"  she  cried. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Jim;  "this  is  nothing 
more  than  I  feared  would  be  done.  The  bare  fact 
that  they  have  fired  through  the  window  shows  that 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  attack  the  house  again. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  out  of  the  line  of  the 
shots,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly  safe." 

He  added  a  few  additional  comforting  words,  and 
seeing  Mrs.  FarreU  getting  more  composed,  he  took 
leave  of  them  for  the  night. 

"  Get  as  much  sleep  as  you  can,"  were  his  parting 
words.  "  Should  there  be  any  real  danger,  and  we 
be  obliged  to  flee  from  here,  you  will  have  ample 
notice  of  it.  But  I  thmk  I  may  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  repetition  of  futile  firing,  we  shall  be 
left  at  peace," 
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IM  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable    over    the 
indication     of     the 
near  presence  of  the 
foe.    "Whatever 
losses  they  might  have  ex- 
perienced   it    was     clear 
that      they      were      not 
entirely  beaten  off.    Ad- 
ditional   proof  of  it  was 
given    by    another    shot 
being  fired  as  he  was  going  downstairs. 

This  time  it  was  fired  at  the  door,  and  he  heard  it 
strike  the  woodwork  with  terrific  force.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  he  *saw  Martin  and  the  men  seated  by 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  door  through  which  the 
bullet  had  penetrated  and  flattened  itself  against  the 
opposite  wall. 

Morse  was  with  the  men,  and  when  Jim  appeared 
he  motioned  for  him  to  be  careful  how  he  crossed  the 
hall. 

"  There  ^re  a  lot  of  them  outside,"  he  said. 
**  Somehow  they  have  screwed  up  then'  courage  to 
return.  I  fancy  they  must  be  rather  short  of  ammu- 
nition, or  they  would  make  freer  use  of  it." 

He  explained  that  he  had  got  at  an  idea  of  their 
numbers  by  the  murmuring  of  voices  and  sounds  of 
movement  outside. 

"  You  may  hear  them,"  he  said,  "  by  placing  your 
ear  to  the  keyhole.  But,  as  it  is  risky,  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it." 

Jim,  however,  preferred  hearing  for  himself,  and 
notwithstanding  the  whispered  expostulation  of 
Martin,  he  listened  as  Morse  had  evidently  done 
before  him. 

Then  the  unmistakable  sounds  of  men  moving 
about  and  exchanging  words  in  an  undertone  reached 
his  ears. 

"  I  understand  the  solitary  shots,"  he  said  ;  "  they 
arise  from  the  fact  that  only  two  or  three  are  armed 
with  rifles ;  but  it  is  a  state  of  things  I  cannot 
account  for,  as  I  saw  that  the  greater  portion  of 
them  had  the  long  old-fashioned  rifles  when  they 
were  in  hiding  earlier  in  the  day." 

"I  reckon  that,  in  the  confusion  of  flight,"  sug- 
gested Morse,  "  the  men  dropped  their  guns,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  recover  them  in  the  dark." 

This  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  supposition  ;  there 
was,  indeed,  no  other  they  could  think  of.  For  a 
time  there  were  no  more  shots,  and  no  sound  of 
movement  without.  Jim,  missing  Romeo  and  Charley, 


the  bear,  went  to  the  back  part  of  the  house  and 
found  them  partaking  of  supper  together. 

"  Here  am  a  job,  Marse  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  "no 
fader  and  grandfader  lef  for  me.  Dey  gone  'way  jes' 
like  ole  Farrell." 

"  I  cannot  understood  their  being  such  fools,"  said 
Jim.     "  When  did  they  go  ?" 

"Dunno,  Marse  Gordon.  Dey  wasn't  here  when 
me  come  in.  Dat  all  'bout  it.  Dey  get  inter  trouble, 
I  'spect,  and  serbe  'em  right  for  a  pair  ob  ole  fools." 

"  Am  we  ?"  said  a  muffled  voice  from  somewhere  neari" 

There  was  a  shuffling  sound,  and  a  pair  of  big  black 
feet  and  shins  came  sliding  down  the  chimney.  They 
were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  body  of  Hamlet, 
whose  sable  countenance  was  speckled  with  wood-ash 
from  the  crevices  in  the  flue. 

He  was  promptly  followed  by  the  aged  Macbeth 
in  a  similar  condition.  It  was  to  be  inferred  that 
they  had  taken  to  the  chimney  in  their  fright,  Mac- 
beth leading  the  way  and  Hamlet  going  after. 

"  Ole  fools,  am  we  ?"  said  Hamlet,  wrathfully.  "  So 
we  may  be,  to  stick  up  dere  'cause  we  not  suttin  it  am 
you  here  gorgering  yourself." 

"We  t'ink  it  am  de  robbers,"  said  Macbeth. 
"  Marse  Gordon,  axing  you  pardon,  but  me  not  see 
you,  for  de  ash  in  me  eye,  till  dis  moment." 

"  You  berrer  go  up  de  chimley  agen,"  advised 
Romeo,  rebelliously.     "  What  good  am  you  ?" 

*•  They  had  better  make  some  coff"ee,"  said  Jim ; 
"  it  will  be  wanted.  Sleep  to-night  cannot  be  thought 
of.  Let  aU  the  boys  have  some  and  what  they  may 
need  in  the  way  of  food." 

"Loramarcy,  sure!"  groaned  Macbeth,  "but  dis 
a  bad  job,  sure.  Dere  nuffin'  to  do  but  to  lay  up 
de  ghose." 

Muttering  dolorously,  he  went  into  the  store-room 
at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  to  get  some  coffee,  of 
which  there  was  fortunately  still  a  considerable  store. 

Jim  again  visited  the  various  groups  of  boys  posted 
in  different  parts  of  the  building.  Then  he  went  on  to 
the  dormitories,  where  the  youngest  of  them  were 
lying  down  in  their  clothes.  As  he  feared,  not  one  of 
them  was  asleep.  He  told  them  not  to  be  afraid,  as 
the  worst  was  over. 

But,  as  if  in  mockery  of  him,  the  firing  outside  was 
at  that  very  moment  renewed.  He  counted  seven 
rapid  shots  in  succession,  and  he  judged  that  Morse 
was  correct  in  his  surmise.  The  Spaniards  had 
dropped  their  weapons  in  their  first  fright,  but  now 
had  recovered  some  of  them. 

They  seemed  to  have  no  definite  idea  of  attacking 
any  particular  part  of  the  house,  for  after  the  first 
few  shots  they  fired  through  the  upper  windows,  and 
even  at  the  walls  of  the  house.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  desultory  fire  was  kept  up,  and  then  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  began. 
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There  was  no  promise  of  rest  that  night,  and  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour  the  firing  was  renewed  until 
it  was  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  then  the 
elements  suddenly  came  to  the  rescue. 

A  terrific  flash  of  lightning  opened  the  ball. 

It  was  so  vivid  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  corner  in 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  electric  fluid.  The  light 
of  the  lamps  was  as  nothing,  and  even  after  the  flash 
the  contrast  was  stiU  so  great  that  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  complete  darkness  had  come  agaiu. 

The  thunder  that  followed  was  deafening,  and  it 
rolled  and  rolled  until  it  was  thought  it  would  never* 
cease.   Another  brilliant  display  of  electric  power  was 
instantaneously  succeeded  by  thunder  and  rain.    The 
latter  was  a  deluge. 

As  it  beat  against  the  house  it  contended  with  the 
thunder  for  supremacy  in  the  matter  of  noise,  and 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 

So  great  was  the  downpour  that  the  ordinary 
shoots  of  the  house  were  totally  inadequate  to  carry 
oflF  the  water,  and  little  cataracts  of  it  could  be  heard 
falling  with  musical  splashing  to  the  ground. 

It  was  an  appalhng  storm,  but  it  brought  comfort 
with  it.  The  enemy  could  not  remain  in  the 
open.  For  the  rest  of  the  night  they  would  be  in 
such  shelter  as  they  could  find,  and  the  schoolhouse 
would  be  free  of  their  unwelcome  presence. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVn. 

THE   DAWIf  AFTER   THE   DBItraB. — A    GENER.iL     EXODUS. 

iROM  a  downpour  of 
almost  unexampled 
violence  the  rain 
subsided  to  an  ordinary 
fail,  and,  as  daylight  ap- 
proached, entirely  ceased. 
The  clouds  fled  or  melted 
away,  and  when  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horizon  the  sky  had 
resumed  its  familiar  serenity. 
The  sea  was  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation  still,  and 
a  breeze,  bordering  on  a  gale,  blowing.  Jim  looked 
forth  and  saw  nothing  of  their  enemies,  save  one  lying 
on  the  doorstep  dead,  and  another  some  distance 
away,  who  was  huddled  up  on  the  sands,  apparently 
asleep. 

But  Jim  remembered  that  Charley  had  pursued 
the  men  in  the  darkness,  and  a  cry  he  heard  re-echoed 
in  his  ears.  The  nature  of  that  sleep  was  evident  to 
him. 

But  though  the  enemy  was  not  in  sight,  it  could 
not  be  hoped  that  the  ^aniards  were  gone  for  good 


and  all.  The  probabilities  were  that  they  would  not 
attack  in  dayhght,  but  when  the  night  came  agair* 
they  would  assuredly  renew  their  eff"orts.  And  the 
end,  if  the  boys  remained  in  the  schoolhouse,  was 
certain. 

Fatigued  with  watching,  most  of  those  who  had 
performed  that  duty  were  sleeping  in  every  imaginable 
posture  and  wherever  they  could  make  themselves 
temporarily  comfortable. 

It  would  have  been  ludicrous,  if  it  had  not  been 
pathetic,  to  see  the  youngsters  in  the  schoolroom 
stretched  upon  the  desks,  on  the  forms^  upon  the 
ground,  anywhere  they  fancied  at  the  moment  of 
being  overcome  with  fatigue,  unconscious  of  all 
trouble  past  and  trouble  to  come. 

Then  the  smallest  boys,  who  came  creeping  down 
from  the  dormitories,  with  their  faces  white  with  the 
terror  of  the  time  and  their  eyes  red  for  want  of 
sleep. 

Jim  bade  them  have  a  good  wash  with  cold  water, 
and  then  give  a  hand  in  preparing  and  laying  an  early 
breakfast. 

For  Jim  had  already  formed  plans  of  what  he  con- 
sidered ought  to  be  done  to  even  temporarily  ensure 
their  safety.  It  would,  however,  be  only  courtesy  if 
he  held  a  consultation  with  the  rest. 

Evehne  appeared  early  and  took  upon  herself  the 
superintendence  of  domestic  matters,  generally  per- 
formed by  her  mother,  who,  after  a  restless  night,  had 
fallen  into  a  sound  sleep. 

Jim  had  a  long  talk  with  her  and  revealed  his  plans. 
She  had  such  faith  in  him  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  she  should  see  anything  but  perfection  in  them. 

Soon  the  house  was  awake,  and  the  word  was  passed 
for  all  to  hurry  up  with  breakfast,  as  an  important 
movement  was  pending  What  it  was  could  only  be 
surmised,  for  those  concerned  in  arranging  it  were 
shut  up  in  Mr.  Farrell's  room. 

Changeling  was  outside,  doing  duty  as  a  sentry,  %<y 
give  the  alarm  in  case  the  enemy  should,  return. 

But  there  were  no  serious  apprehensions  on  that 
score,  and  it  was  only  as  a  wise  matter  of  precaution 
that  Changeling  was  appointed  to  perform  that  duty. 
He  was  very  proud  of  it,  and,  armed  with  a  long  iron 
bar,  paraded  up  and  down  in  the  orthodox  sentinel 
fashion. 

Lai  Brodie  and  a  few  others  joined  him.  The 
youngsters  tried  to  look  and  speak  as  if  nothing  un- 
usual had  happened  in  the  night,  but  it  was  a  failure. 

"  What's  going  to  be  the  end  of  this.  Bob  ?  "  asked 
Brodie. 

Changeling  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  he 
replied : 

"  I  wouldn't  care  to  say.  It  don't  matter  to  a  chap 
like  me,  who  was  changed  at  his  birth,  and  haven't 
any  parents  as  he  knows  on  to  shed  a  tear  for  him 
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Carefully  they  brought  the  boat  up  to  the  side  of  the  derelict  vessel.        The  sail  was  lowered 

and  they  climbed  on  board. 
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But  with  you  boys  it  is  different.  Still,  what  I  says 
is,  *  Keep  up  your  'arts  and  hope  for  the  best.'  " 

"We'll  try  to,"  said  Dibble,  "but  it  isn't  easy.  I 
wish  I  was  like  Jim  Gordon.  He  isn't  afraid  of  any- 
thing or  anybody." 

"He,  of  course,"  said  Changeling,  "  is  a  f  eelomener." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  feelomener — a  sort  of  hextra-sized  'un — a 
speciality  in  the  way  of  boys.  Not  as  /  looks  on  him 
as  a  boy.  He's  as  much  of  a  man  as  most  men  here. 
Look  at  that  Mr.  Farrell — but  there,  I  won't  waste 
my  breath  in  talking  of  a  man  as  isn't  one.  More- 
over," added  Changeling,  solemnly,  "  he  may  by  this 
time  be  wittles  for  the  crabs,  as  I  see  there's  a  boat 
gone,  and  him  and  the  rest  of  the  levanters  went  in 
her,  for  a  dead  cert." 

Riffle  came  hurrying  up  to  them.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  nervous  boy  in  the  whole  school.  He  had 
known  a  rough  time  of  it  from  his  birth,  having,  as  he 
said,  been  left  to  the  tender  care  of  a  relative  who  was 
anything  but  tender. 

He  was  panting  with  excitement. 

"  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  done  ?"  he  cried. 

"  Can't  say,"  drawled  Lai  Brodie  ;  "  but  you  look  as 
if  you  had  been  ordered  for  immediate  execution." 

"  I  can't  help  my  looks,"  said  Riffle ;  "  it  is  Gordon's 
doing.  We  are  to  leave  the  schoolhouse  at  once — that 
is,  as  soon  as  we've  had  breakfast." 

"  What  on  earth  is  his  game  ?"  exclaimed  Brodie. 

"  We  are  to  live  in  the  castle,"  said  Riffle,  "  all  of 
us,  and  there  is  to  be  a  regular  house-moving.  But 
first  he  and  Morse  and  some  of  the  bigger  chaps  are 
going  up  there  first  to  make  sure  the  way  is  clear. 
Don't  you  think  we  shall  be  safer  here  ?" 

"  It's  a  good  move,"  said  Dibble,  "if  it  can  be  carried 
out,  but " 

"If  Gordon  has  the  management  of  it,"  said 
Changeling,  "  it  will  be  done.  But  I  think  there  will 
be  trouble.  Blow  it !  there's  the  stores,  and  the  bed- 
ding, and  the — the — all  sorts  of  things,  but  here  is " 

"Come  to  breakfast,  smart,"  said  Jim,  from  the 
doorway.  "  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done,  and  all 
must  do  their  share.  You  can  come  in,  too,  Change- 
ling. I  have  been  looking  round  from  the  roof,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  our  being  disturbed." 

From  the  appearance  of  the-  dining-room  it  was 
plain  that  Jim's  plans  were  known,  and  efforts  were 
being  made  to  assist  liim  in  every  way.  The  meal  was 
bring  hurriedly  partaken  of,  the  majority  of  the  boys 
standing,  and,  as  Terry  remarked,  "  pegging  away  at 
their  food  as  if  for  a  wager." 

Charley,  the  bear,  roaming  about,  was  fed  in  frag- 
ments, a  mode  of  taking  refreshment  he  apparently 
enjoyed  exceedingly.  Quick  as  they  all  were,  a  great 
number  had  not  finished  when  Jim,  with  about  forty 
of  the  stronger  bo3's,  and  Martin  disappeared. 


Morse  remained  behind  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  rest,  and  his  instructions  were  promptly^obeyed. 

The  men  were  set  to  work  pulling  down  the  beds 
and  packing  up  the  linen  for  removal.  The  stores  of 
flour  and  groceries  others  set  to  work  dividing  into 
handy  portions  ready  for  transport.  The  tinned 
meats — a  necessity  in  their  isolated  position — were  also 
packed,  in  two  or  three  dozens,  in  old  boxes.  In 
short,  the  preparations  for  a 'rapid  flitting  from  the 
house  were  begun  with  wonderful  energy. 

The  fatigue  of  the  night  was  forgotten.  They  were 
as  people  in  the  presence  of  an  impending  earthquake 
or  the  coming  of  a  powerful  army.  An  immediate 
flight  was  necessary,  and  although  there  was  some 
inevitable  confusion,  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of 
the  vast  majority  may  be  set  down  as  remarkable. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVin. 

THE  FLITTING   TO   THE   OLD  CASTLE. 

TEENE,  Hillyard, 
and       Felton, 
about       seven 
o'clock,    came 
back    from    the 
bringing      with 
them  half  a  dozen  rifles 
and  ammunition  apiece. 
These  were,  by  Morse's 
direction,  taken  posses- 
sion of   by    eighteen    of 
the  sturdiest  of  the  boys, 
He  himself  had  a  revolver. 

"  Fall  in,"  was  the  word,  and  they  fell  in  outside 
the  house.  Two  minutes  later,  Eveline  and  Mrs, 
FarreU  appeared,  the  latter  more  composed  than  she 
had  been  for  many  hours.  They  had  been  summoned 
to  leave  the  school. 

Morse,  heading  the  escort,  accompanied  them  on 
their  way  to  the  castle,  where  they  safely  arrived  and 
were  received  by  Jim  Gordon. 

No  signs  of  the  enemy  were  seen  en  route,  and  Jim 
privately  informed  Morse  that  he  had  been  upon  the 
battlements,  but  could  see  no  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spaniards,  save  that  the  feluccas  were 
still  visible  at  sea. 

"  From  that  we  may  deduct  they  are  still  on  the 
island,"  he  said. 

Morse  returned  with  three  of  the  escort,  bearing 
back  additional  arms  from  the  store  which  had  been 
accumulated  in  the  castle.  Up  to  that  day  there  were 
many  portions  of  the  huge  building  which  had  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  visited  by  the  schoolboys,  but  now  they 
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were  busy  throwing  open  long  uninhabitated  chambers, 
and  sweeping  them  out  with  all  the  industry  of  char- 
women on  piece-work,  for  the  various  uses  they  would 
be  needed  for. 

No  light  task  was  in  the  hands  of  Jim  and  his 
lieutenants.  The  number  of  boys  and  men  who  had 
to  be  quartered  was  considerable,  and  it  was  now 
Eveline  showed  that  she  was  possessed  of  some  of 
the  administrative  power  that  her  father  was  so  wont 
to  boast  of. 

Mrs.  Farrell,  also,  as  boys  say, "  bucked  up"  to  meet 
the  occasion,  and  with  Eveline  went  about  the  castle, 
and  gave  Jim  a  lot  of  sensible  advice  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  various  rooms. 

It  was  a  day  of  excitement  and  bustle,  but  un- 
broken by  any  diversion  from  the  enemy.  Jim  posted 
his  sentries  about  the  castle,  but  he  was  unable  to 
gain  access  at  the  time  to  two  of  the  tallest  towers, 
as  they  were  shut  oflf  by  strong  iron-bound  doors  with 
huge  locks,  in  which  there  were  no  keys. 

"  And  if  we  had  the  keys,"  said  Jim,  who  was  ex- 
amining them  in  Eveline's  company,  "  I  doubt  if  they 
would  be  of  any  service.  The  inside  of  these  locks 
must  be  one  mass  of  rust." 

By-and-by  the  stores  and  bedding  began  to  arrive, 
each  party  with  an  armed  escort,  and  Jim  had  his 
hands  full,  directing  them  here  and  there,  so  that  im- 
mediately the  things  arrived,  everything  was  put  in  its 
place,  if  not  exactly  in  perfect  order. 

The  big  hall,  used  as  the  armoury,  was  also  to  be 
the  store-room,  and  one  side  of  it  soon  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  provision  estabhsliment.  The 
men  worked  loyally  and  well,  and  in  the  excitement 
and  bustle  of  the  time  the  absent  ones  were  forgotten. 

Charley  also  allowed  himself  to  be  made  useful,  and 
went  to  and  fro,  bringing  upon  his  back,  strapped  and 
bound,  some  of  the  packages  and  boxes  too  heavy  for 
his  human  friends. 

The  three  negroes  having  been  sent  early  to  the 
castle,  were  taken  in  hand  by  Mrs.  Farrell,  who  saw 
that  they  were  kept  fully  employed  in  the  kitchen 
and  domestic  portions  of  the  castle. 

Somehow  everybody,  as  she  hours  went  by,  gathered 
strength  and  courage  from  being  in  the  castle.  The 
solidity  of  it  gave  one  a  sense  of  security. 

Then  there  were  the  forts,  which  were  not, 
however,  sufficiently  completed  to  be  of  service  as  a 
means  of  defence. 

Dinner  was  a  scrambhng  meal,  and  very  little  time 
was  given  to  it. 

In  the  afternoon  some  wood  was  cut  down  and 
conveyed  into  the  castle  for  fuel.  Morse  built  up  a 
heap,  after  the  model  of  the  French  charcoal-burners, 
at  the  back  of  the  Redan  fort  and  set  it  alight.  He 
intended,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  prepare  some  more 
gunpowder. 


There  were  many  things  that  could  not  be  brought 
from  the  house  that  day,  but  they  were  principivUy 
heavy  articles  of  furniture,  which  really  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  movable  contents  and  the  lighter 
drawers  were  brought  up  with  the  rest  of  the  things. 

With  so  many  at  work  without  hindrance,  a  vast 
amount  of  work  was  got  through.  In  the  castle 
sufficient  order  was  attained,  and  when  the  night  wjis 
at  hand  the  tired  boys  were  all  ready  to  rest. 

Martin  devoted  the  last  hour  of  daylight  to  oiling 
the  hinges  of  the  great  gates  and  the  chain  of  the 
portcullis,  and  by  degrees  he  succeeded  in  getting  both 
in  fair  working  order.  They  were  closed  at  dusk,  and 
the  huge  bolts  having  been  drawn,  Martin  said,  grimly : 
"  It  will  take  all  their  time  to  force  a  way  in.  We 
may  sleep  easily  to-night." 

"  I  want  a  few  hours  badly,"  replied  Jim,  yawning ; 
"  but  we  must  keep  a  watch,  nevertheless." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Morse.  "  I  have  something 
to  think  out,  and  the  battlements  are  the  very  place 
for  brooding." 

CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

DISTDRBING  THE   EMPTY   NEST. — THE     LONE     SPECTATOR 
OaSr   THE   BATTLEMENTS. 

N  utter  stillness  Morse 
lounged     upon     the 
battlements,  keeping 
his      lonely     watch. 
Worn  out    by   their 
exertions  and  lulled  by  a 
sense  of  security,  all    the 
others  in  the  castle   had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  partly- 
arranged  rooms. 

There  was  no  great  regu- 
larity about  anything  as 
yet,  but  the  boys  enjoyed  the  semi-muddle,  for  it  was 
strongly  suggestive  of  camping-out  or  of  the  life  of 
a  gipsy,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  acme  of 
freedom. 

Morse,  always  of  a  meditative  disposition,  was  par- 
ticularly thoughtful  that  night.  The  scene  lying  at 
his  feet,  like  the  probable  outcome  of  the  troubles  of 
the  school,  was  dark  and  undefined.  Deep  shadows 
lay  everywhere,  save  out  at  sea,  where  there  was  a 
faint  phosphorescent  glow. 

It  shimmered  in  the  gloom  with  a  dreamy  effect, 
and  for  a  while  his  mind  wandered  back  to  a  childhood 
spent  in  a  home  where  all  but  science  was  tabooed. 

His  father  was  a  learned  man,  a  brilliant  luminary 
in  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  but  somewhat 
heavy  and  unsociable  at  home.  What  would  he  be 
when  he  became  a  man,  should  he  live  to  be  one  ? 
Would  he,  too,  develop  into  a  scientific  bear  ? 
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Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  Jim  Gordon,  and 
recognised  in  him  the  romantic  and  more  genial  ele- 
ment that  would  keep  him  from  falling  into  the  track 
of  his  father. 

"  Science  is  good,"  he  said,  "  but  it  will  not  do  to 
^ive  one's  whole  self  to  it." 

He  looked  up  at  the  stars,  never  brighter  than  at 
that  hour,  each  a  wonder  and  lasting  marvel  to 
the  thinking  student.  He  asked  himself  if  ever  he 
would  know  more  of  them  than  the  telescope  and 
calculation  could  tell?  What  a  glorious  thing  it 
would  be  to  wander  from  one  to  the  other  and  look 
upon  new  scenes,  new  laws  of  life,  new  everything ! 
And  then  he  was  brought  back  to  the  things  around 
him  by  the  report  of  a  rifle. 

It  came  from  below,  not  far  from  the  schoolhouse, 
and,  rising  to  that  height,  it  was  not  very  loud  to  the 
ti&v,  but  the  nature  of  it  could  not  be  mistaken.  It 
was  followed  by  a  ghmmer  of  light,  right  away  beyond 
the  main  pool  of  the  lagoon,  and,  as  he  judged,  in  the 
region  of  that  paradise  of  flowers  growing  on  the 
picturesque  borderland. 

Here  was  something  he  could  not  comprehend,  but 
he  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  it,  for  the  first  sound  of 
the  rifles  was  followed  by  another  and  another,  and 
finally  a  fusillade. 

"  The  fools,"  chuckled  Morse,  "  they  have  no  ink- 
ling of  our  being  here.  They  think  we  are  still  boxed 
up  in  that  in  that  old  barn  of  a  place.  Where  have 
they  been,  and  what  have  they  been  doing  that  they 
have  no  information  of  our  movements  ?  But  then," 
he  added,  "  it  would  never  occur  to  them  that  we 
should  flit  up  here.  Jim  was  right  when  he  said  that 
it  was  a  move  that  would  flabbergast  them." 

Jim  had  said  as  much.  He  was  almost  certain  that 
the  Spaniards  had  retreated  to  the  chine,  or  to  some 
spot  too  far  away  for  them  to  be  in  a  position  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  occupants  of  the  school. 
His  opinion  was  confirmed  by  this  firing  at  an  empty 
house. 

It  continued  for  a  time,  and  then  there  was  silence. 
No  movement  in  the  castle  indicated  that  the 
sleepers  had  been  disturbed. 

The  light  on  the  outer  shore  of  the  lagoon,  after 
blazing  up  and  gathering  strength,  was  soon  extin- 
guished. It  must  have  been  intentionally  done,  for 
Morse  saw  it  scattered  about  as  if  some  persons  were 
kicking  it  about  with  the  object  of  extinguishing  it. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  below,"  thought  Morse,  "  and 
give  those  fellows  one  of  my  patent  shocks." 

But  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  his  own  safety  or 
that  of  his  friends  to  leave  the  castle.  So  he  aban- 
doned the  idea,  and  waited  and  watched. 

For  half  an  hour,  it  might  have  been  a  little  more, 
there  was  no  renewal  of  the  firing,  but  at  length  the 
fltillness  was  broken  by  a  series  of  soft,  dumb  sounds, 


which  Morse,  after  listening  intently,  judged  Avere 
blows  dealt  by  some  heavy  instrument  on  wood-work. 

"  They  are  at  the  door  again,"  he  muttered,  and  a 
smile  lit  up  his  face.  There  was  something  almost 
humorous  in  the  Spaniards  taking  so  much  trouble 
to  open  a  door  that  had  only  been  closed,  not  locked. 

Presently  the  sounds  ceased,  and  another  stillness 
followed,  only  to  give  place  to  a  faint  shouting. 
The  attacking  party  had  discovered  thatthe  house  was 
empty.  Well,  there  was  nothing  but  the  heavy  furni- 
ture, and  that  none  of  the  best,  for  them  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon,  and  Morse  enjoyed  the  joke  so  hugely 
that  he  laughed  aloud. 

And  all  this  time  the  sleepers  in  the  castle  slept  on, 
unconscious  of  the  wrecking  of  the  schoolhouse  that 
was  being  carried  on.  Morse  expected  they  would  set 
it  on  fire.  It  would  be  the  natural  climax  to  their 
work,  and  he  was  not  deceived. 

Soon  the  flickering  of  the  flame  was  seen,  and  it 
rose  higher  and  higher,  until  he  could  see  the  men 
capering  about  the  beach,  well  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  fire. 

And  they  had  cunningly  taken  up  a  position  with 
the  sea  to  the  rear,  so  that  they  were  safe  from 
attack.  If  the  late  occupants  of  the  schoolhouse  ven- 
tured upon  assailing  them,  they  would  have  to  advance 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  conflagration,  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  be  shot  at. 

Morse  could  not  clearly  count  the  men,  but  there 
were  not  less  than  fifty  still,  and  they  were  all  of  the 
type  they  had  met  with  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island. 

He  understood  the  nature  of  the  precaution  they 
had  taken,  and  smiled  again.  There  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  sortie  being  made  from  the  castle,  even  if 
the  occupants  awoke.    But  they  all  slept  on. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  fire,  for  the  building, 
having  so  much  wood  about  it,  burned  merrily. 

It  seemed  to  Morse  that  it  illumined  the  whole  of 
the  island  on  that  side,  and  the  sea  as  far  a^  the 
horizon.  He  could  see  the  shimmer  of  it  on  the  waves 
miles  away. 

And,  looking  up  at  the  great  towers  of  the  castle, 
he  saw  they  were  tinged  with  red,  and  stood  out  boldly 
against  the  cloudless  sky.  To  the  right  and  the  left 
the  light  penetrated  the  woods  and  tinged  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  the  rocks  with  the  prevailing  hue,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  beauti- 
ful picture.  It  had  an  unearthly  look.  It  was  a  huge 
transformation  scene,  such  as  never  has  been  shown 
even  in  part  upon  the  stage. 

As  the  flames  rose  and  fell,  the  shadows  took  fan- 
tastic forms,  that  the  vivid  imagination  of  Morse 
shaped  into  woodland  satyrs  and  elves,  capering 
about  in  the  unholy  glee  of  a  witches'  midnight. 

Once  there  was  a  sudden  darkness,  owing  to  the 
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falling  in  of  the  roof.  But  it  was  brief,  for  the  fire, 
replenished  with  the  new  material  supplied  in  the  half- 
burnt  beams  and  collapsing  woodwork,  burst  out 
anew,  and  the  light  was  more  brilliant  than  ever. 

The  conflagration  extended  along  the  whole  line  of 
buildings.  Even  the  post-oflBce  shared  in  the  fate  of 
the  rest.  Ere  the  morning  broke,  the  schoolhouse 
erected  by  Napoleon  Farrell  would  be  naught  but 
smouldering  ashss. 

Like  his  reputation,  it  would  be  gone  for  ever. 
Napoleon  had  fallen,  and  the  house  he  had  built  upon 
the  sands  was  wrecked,  never  to  be  restored  again. 

Morse,  sole  spectator  of  the  scene,  watched  it  until 
there  was  nothing  but  a  faint  glow.  Long  before  it 
came  to  that,  he  had  observed  the  Spaniards  stealing 
away  in  the  direction  of  Silver  Bay,  and  satisfied 
that  even  he  might  sleep,  he  curled  himself  up  by  the 
wall  of  the  battlements,  and  gave  himself  up  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  XO. 

THE   RETURN  OF  DAY. — SCOUTING  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 

ENEMY. 

was    Eveline    who 
was  first  up  in  the 
morning.    She  occv." 
pied,     with     her 
mother,      a      small 
chamber  at  the  back 
of   the    store-room. 
Having  dressed,  and  ascer- 
tained   there    was    nobody 
about  the   chief    room  ad- 
joining, she  stole  out,  crossed 
the  courtyard,  and  made  her 
way  to  the  portcullis  gate. 

Still  nobody  stirring,  and  remembering  the  stair- 
case that  led  to  the  battlements,  she  stole  up  to  get  a 
view  of  the  island  in  the  resplendent  light  of  the  early 
morning.  As  she  stepped  out  of  the  gloom  of  the 
staircase  into  the  light,  she  saw  Morse  lying  with  his 
head  upon  his  arm,  still  asleep. 

His  face  was  upturned,  and  it  had  upon  it  the  look 
of  absolute  repose.  Eveline  stooped  over  him  and 
gazed  at  the  well-formed  features,  notiiig,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  how  handsome  he  really  was. 

His  face  was  different  from  Jim  Gordon's.  One  was 
indicative  of  coming  manly  strength,  the  other  of 
intellect  and  refined  thought.  Eveline  was  strangely 
moved  as  she  gazed  at  him,  but  the  feeling  was  more 
of  awe  and  admiration  of  a  superior  than  anything 
slse.  It  had  never  been  apparent  to  her  before  that 
here  was  a  genius  who,  with  all  his  delicacy,  might 
one  day  do  something  to  rock  the  world. 


But  it  flashed  on  her  now,  remembering  the  wonder- 
ful things  he  had  already  done  in  the  way  of  inven- 
tion. There  he  was — a  boy  no  more,  but  one  who  had 
handled  with  the  utmost  coolness  materials  that,  if 
carelessly  manipulated,  would  resent  the  blunder  by- 
blowing  him  into  a  million  fragments.  He  suddenly 
became  a  living  marvel  in  her  eyes. 

While  she  was  still  gazing  at  him  in  dumb  wonder- 
ment, he  awoke  and  saw  her.  In  a  moment  he  was 
on  his  feet,  with  a  faint  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  I  am  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  sentinel,  you  will  think," 
he  said,  "  but  I  assure  you  that  before  I  lay  down  I 
knew  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  for 
a  while.  I  saw  those  fellows  going  back  to  Silver 
Bay." 

"  You  saw  them  ?"  said  Eveline,  amazed.  "  Were 
you  outside  the  castle  last  night  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  saw  them  by  the  light  of  a 
big  fire — a  very  big  fire.  Can  you  not  guess  where 
it  was  ?" 

She  grasped  his  meaning,  and  her  face  turned  deadly 
pale,  but  rallying,  she  said,  quietly  : 

"  The  schoolhouse  is  burnt  down  ?" 

"  It  is,"  answered  Morse.  "  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight,  and  at  another  time  I  would  have  aroused  you 
all  to  witness  it.  For  good  or  ill,  the  castle  is  now  our 
only  home,  whUe  we  stay  on  the  island." 

"  How  long  will  that  be  ?"  exclaimed  Evehne,  sadly, 

"  I  must  answer  you  vaguely,"  he  said.  "  Until  w& 
can  get  away." 

They  walked  on  a  little  way,  with  their  backs  to  the 
staircase  of  the  tower.  Evehne  laid  her  hand  upon, 
his  shoulder  in  the  confidential  way  of  a  girl  speaking 
to  a  brother. 

"  On  you  and  Jim  we  all  rely,"  she  said. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Jim  in  person  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase.  He  came  up  so  quietly 
that  they  did  not  hear  him,  and  their  backs  being 
turned  from  him,  of  course  did  not  see  him.  His  face 
expressed  surprise,  then  anger,  and  finally  pain. 
Without  saying  a  word  or  making  his  presence  knov.'n^ 
he  stole  softly  back  again, 

Jim  was  proud,  and  strong  enough  to  hide  his 
wounds.  He  also  recognised  the  fact  that  he  was  too 
much  of  a  boy  "  to  worry  about  a  girl."  He  therefore 
resolved  to  look  upon  Eveline  as  a  bit  of  a  minx, 
fond  of  admiration,  and  willing  to  recognise  it  from 
whomsoever  it  might  come. 

As  for  Morse — well,  Jim  had  the  sincerest  affection 
for  him,  and  he  also  intensely  believed  in  his  ability 
and  it  must  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  induce  Jim  to 
quarrel  with  him.  As  for  going  so  far  on  account  of 
Eveline  or  any  other  girl,  Jim  felt  inchned  to  laugh 
at  the  idea. 

But  he  did  not  laugh  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he 
eventually,  for  a  time,  felt  very  savage,  but  he  worked 
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off  steam  by  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  day  de- 
volving on  him  as  leader  of  the  castle.  There  was 
much  to  do,  as  everything  was  in  a  state  of  semi- 
disorder.  The  domestic  portion  of  the  work  he,  of 
■course,  left  to  the  directorship  of  Mrs.  Farrell,  and  for 
a  time  there  would  of  necessity  be  many  shifts. 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  accustomed 
comforts  of  the  school  would  have  in  a  measure  to  be 
abandoned.  In  short,  roughing  it  would  have  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Still,  much  could  be  done  by  exercising  ingenuity, 
and  by  all  who  had  a  bit  of  gumption  in  them  lending 
a,  hand.  The  youngest  of  the  boys  could  make  the 
beds — ^not  a  very  heroic  office,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, meritoriously  useful. 

Jim  held  a  meeting  in  the  haU  as  soon  as  the  boys 
were  up,  and  explained  his  views. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  addressing  the  youngest 
■especially,  "  that  I  have  not  told  you  off  for  a  very 
high  class  of  duty,  but  it  is  a  dead  sure  thing  that  no 
form  of  labour  dishonours  anyone  if  a  necessity  arises 
for  it  to  be  done.  Idleness  alone  entitles  a  man  to 
^jondemnation." 

The  youngsters  rose  to  the  situation  and  said  they 
would  do  anything  to  help,  and  if  he  wanted  them  to 
fight  as  well  as  make  beds,  and  do  other  domestic 
work,  they  would  do  it.  Jim  commended  them  for 
their  pluck,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  their  troubles 
would  be  over  in  a  few  days. 

He  did  not  say  in  what  way  he  thought  they  would 
be  "  over,"  but  he  was  hopeful  in  his  manner,  and  they 
gathered  heart  from  it. 

One  of  the  things  imperative  was  done  early  that 
morning.  Mrs.  Farrell  overhauled  the  stores,  and  in 
her  opinion  they  would  need  replenishing  in  such 
things  as  flour  for  bread  and  biscuits,  etc.,  within  a 
fortnight  at  the  latest. 

As  this  could  only  be  done  by  obtaining  that  supply 
by  ship,  Jim  looked  very  glum  ;  but  a  ray  of  comfort 
was  derived  from  the  communication  made  by  Eveline, 
to  the  effect  that,  fully  four  months  before,  additional 
istores  had  been  ordered  in  dne  course,  and  might 
possibly  arrive  in  time. 

But  the  dismal  fact  remained  that  the  stores  had 
not  been  advised  in  due  course  by  any  letters  as  yet 
received  by  maU.  As  the  letters  came  by  fast  steamer 
— fast,  anyway,  for  Spain — and  the  stores  by  saihng- 
vessels,  there  ought  to  have  been  some  intimation  by 
the  last  mail  to  hand  that  they  were  on  the  way. 

"  But  I  know  the  letter  went,"  said  Jim,  "  for  I  de- 
livered that  mail  on  board  myself." 

During  this,  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  he  had 
avoided  Morse,  but  a  council  having  been  called  for 
ten  o'clock,  he  met  him  there,  and  Morse  showed  an 
titter  unconsciousness  of  having  done  anything  to 
cast  ft  ehadow  on  their  friendship. 


Jim,  of  course,  was  himself,  and  as  the  men  had 
been  invited  to  attend,  they  met  in  Morse's  labora- 
tory, he  having  assured  them  that  everything 
dangerous  had  been  carefully  put  out  of  the  way. 
There  was  a  long  and  earnest  debate. 

It  was  considered  essential  that  the  position  of  the 
enemy  should  be  ascertained,  or  some  intelligence  of 
their  movements  obtained. 

For  this  purpose  two  scouting  parties  were  formed. 
One  under  Morse,  who  would  lead  them  to  the  chine 
by  the  underground  ways,  and  another  commanded 
by  Terry,  who  were  to  scout  in  the  open.  Jim,  as 
commander  of  the  castle,  remained  behind. 

"  Be  careful  how  you  go,"  he  said  to  Terry,  as  with 
a  half-dozen  followers,  all  armed  with  rifles,  he  was 
about,  to  start  down  the  path;  "make  sure  there  is 
nobody  in  front  or-  on  either  side  of  you,  the  latter 
particularly.  The  moment  you  sight  anyone  and  have 
the  least  idea  of  your  being  discovered,  hark  back  with 
all  speed." 

"  And  should  we  meet  with  one  of  the  fellows,"  said 
Terry,  "  and  he  bolts  ?" 

"  Shoot  him,"  said  Jim';  "  it  would  be  idle  to  spare 
a  single  member  of  that  ill-conditioned  fraternity.  I 
think  our  one  chance  of  present  safety  and  future 
peace  lies  in  our  effectually  cutting  them  off.  We 
must  not  alloiu  one  of  the  band  to  leave  the  island 
alive  /" 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

THE   RETURN   OP   THE   SCOUTS. — "  BETSY"  AND   "BELLA.', 

FORTNIGHT," 
thought  Jim,  "it 
isn't  long  before  we 
shall  have  to  make 
some  terrible  shifts, 
unless  the  ship  arrives." 

He  had  thought  of  the 
possible  strait  before,  but 
never  so  seriously.  It 
came  upon  him  with  a 
rush.  Hitherto  the  full 
responsibility  of  providing 
for  the  little  host  belonging  to  the  school  had  been  in 
other  hands.  Now  it  had  mainly  devolved  upon  him, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  lost  nothing  by  his 
being  so  young. 

"If  those  blackguards  have  any  gumption,"  he 
mused,  "  they  will  not  risk  their  precious  lives  in 
attacking  us,  but  just  starve  us  out." 

He  sat  upon  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  outside  the 
castle  as  he  revolved  this  matter  in  his  mind.  In  the 
forts  some  of  the  boys  were  busy  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  them,  and  around  iu  every  direction  Jim 
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had  posted  sentinels  to  give  timely  warning  of  the 
appearance  of  friend  or  foe.  The  hour  was  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  neither  of  the  scouting  parties  had 
returned. 

Behind  the  fort  Redan,  the  charcoal-making  fire  of 
Morse's  building  was  still  burning.  It  would  not  be 
ready  to  be  opened  until  late  that  night.  So  the 
builder  of  it  had  said, 

Jim  watched  the  thin  pencils  of  smoke  creeping 
upward  through  crevices  in  the  clay  covering  of  the 
burning  wood,  until  he  was  aroused  from  a  day-dream 
by  a  soft  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  He  knew  who 
it  was  without  looking  round. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  word  with  you  to-day,  Jim." 
"  There  has  been  so  much  to  do." 
It  was  Eveline,  and  removing  her  hand,   she  sat 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  taking 
some  crochet-work  from  her  pocket,  went  on  for  a 
time  gathering  up  the  stitches  in  silence.  Jim  feigned 
to  be  earnestly  watching  the  boys  at  work  on  the  forts. 
"  How  very  talkative  we  are !"  said  Eveline,  sud- 
denly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?"  returned  Jim,  looking  round. 
"  I  merely  remarked  how  very  talkative  we  are." 
"Oh!" 

Jim  got  up  and  walked  away,  whistling.  Eveline 
raised  her  eyebrows  and  went  on  with  her  work.  But 
she  made  several  false  stitches,  and  was  obliged  to 
unravel  it  again,  which  she  did  in  a  jerky  fashion. 
Whatever  she  was  making  had  been  only  just  begun, 
and  finally  she  wrenched  it  off  the  needles  and  tossed 
it  into  the  waters  of  the  moat. 

"  I  hate  people  with  tempers !"  she  said,  just  loud 
enough  for  Jim  to  hear  as  he  stood  midway  between 
her  and  the  labouring  boys. 

He  heard  her,  and  a  feeling  of  repentance  came 
over  him.  But  on  turning  round  he  saw  that  she  was 
gone. 

"  Morse  will  talk  her  into  a  better  temper  when  he 
returns,"  muttered  Jim,  grimly. 

Voices  from  below  changed  the  current  of  his 
thought.  One  of  the  sentinels  posted  down  the 
castle  path  came  hurrying  up  to  announce  that  Terry 
and  his  party  were  returning. 

"  They  are  dragging  two  small  heavy  cases  charred 
by  the  fire,"  he  replied. 

Jim  Avent  down  to  meet  them,  and  found  Terry  and 
his  small  band  gallantly  struggling  with  two  stout 
wooden  cases,  about  three  feet  square 

They  had  put  some  pieces  of  cord  about  them  and 
were  hauling  them  up  like  mountaineers  engaged  in 
conveying  goods  over  the  steep  part  of  mountains. 
"  What  have  you  there  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  We  found  them  among  the  ashes  of  the  post- 
office,"  replied  Terry.  "I  remember  having  seen  them, 
imder  the  counter." 


"  V^hat  do  you  mean  by  the  ashes  of  the  post- 
oflSce  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  The  whole  place,"  said  Terry — "  schoolhouse,  work- 
shops, post-office — seems  to  have  been  burnt  down  last 
night." 

"  I'll  be  hanged !"  muttered  Jim,  "  and  Morse  must 
have  seen  it.     Why  could  he  not  have  told  me  of  it  P"' 

"Perhaps  he  knows  nothing  or  it,*'  suggested 
Terry. 

"  But  he  kept  watch." 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't." 

Jim  was  both  puzzled  and  perturbed.  The  burning 
of  the  schoolhouse  was  not  a  very  serious  matter  in 
his  eyes,  save  as  indication  of  the  activity  of  the 
enemy.  From  that  point  of  view  it  was  very  serious 
indeed.  But  he  said  no  more,  reserving  himself  for 
the  return  of  Morse. 

He,  too,  remembered  having  seen  the  two  cases 
under  the  counter  in  the  post-office,  but  had  never 
been  curious  about  them.  He  thought  they  containedj 
some  ordinary  materials,  such  as  ink  and  so  on.  Even 
now  he  did  not  know  what  they  contained,  and  the 
weight  stimulating  his  curiosity,  he  lent  a  hand  iii 
hauling  them  up  as  far  as  the  castle  gate. 

Having  obtained  an  axe,  he  opened  the  cases,  and 
found  inside  two  small  guns  of  the  pattern  of  old- 
fashioned  cannon,  such  as  are  used  at  regattas  and 
public  fetes  to  fire  salutes. 

Jim  saw  they  were  strong  and  well  made,  and  it 
occrurred  to  him  that  they  might  be  very  useful.  He 
desired  Terry  to  see  they  were  carefully  unpacked  in 
the  courtyard  and  left  there. 

While  Terry  was  thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Farrell  and 
Eveline  appeared.  The  former,  on  seeing  the  guns, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Why,  here,  Eveline,"  she  said,  "  are  the  two  guns 
your  papa  bought  to  fire  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
great  Napoleon's  victories.  I  laughed  at  the  idea  at 
the  time,  and  he  took  umbrage  at  it." 

"  And  that  is  why,  ma'am,"  said  Terry,  "  they  have- 
never  been  unpacked  and  fired  ?" 

"I  used  to  think  so,"  repHed  Mrs.  Farrell,  "but 
now  I  must  hold  a  different  opinion." 

She  did  not  say  what  it  was,  but  as  her  changed 
opinion  was  the  correct  one,  we  may  as  well  give  it  to 
the  reader.  Mr.  Farrell,  on  reflection,  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  firing  such  parlous  weapons  was 
rather  a  dangerous  proceeding,  and  so  they  had  never 
been  iinpacked. 

While  the  work  was  still  unfinished,  Jim  came  ia. 
with  the  boys  who  had  been  working  as  the  sentries, 
aiid  the  gates  were  closed  for  the  night.  It  was  early, 
of  course,  but  as  closing  them  would  leave  everyone 
free  of  outside  duty,  it  was  done. 

"I  say,  Jim,"  said  Terry,  "isn't  it  a  fact  that  alL 
guns,  like  ships,  have  a  name  ?" 
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"  They  used  to  have,  I  beheve,  but  I  won't  be  sure." 

"  These  guns  ought  to  have  names,"  said  Terry. 

"  Well,  call  them  what  you  like,"  returned  Jim. 

"All  serene,"  said  Terry;  "then  I  christen  them 
«  Betsy'  and  '  Bella.'" 

"  What  absurd  names !"  said  Eveline. 

"  They  are  ladies'  names,"  answered  Terry,  "  and  I 
give  them  to  these  httle  beauties  because  I  hope  they 
will,  like  the  tender  sex,  speak  to  some  purpose — when 
they  open  their  mouths." 

"  What  a  donkey  that  boy  is !"  said  Eveline  to  Jim ; 
but  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  not  in 
the  humour  to  appreciate  a  joke. 

The  guns  were  really  of  very  good  material  and 
make,  for  Mr.  Farrell  had  been  induced  to  speculate 
in  what  had  been  originally  intended  to  be  army 
mountain-guns  of  small  calibre.  They  were  made  by 
an  English  firm  of  note  for  a  foreign  Government, 
but  the  said  foreign  Government  not  showing  a  corn- 
mendable  alacrity  in  paying  beforehand  for  the 
weapons,  they  bad  never  been  delivered. 

The  stands  were  in  sections  in  the  cases,  and  Jim  and 
Terry  occupied  an  hour  in  putting  them  together. 
When  complete,  the  guns  were  Httle  models  of 
artUlery. 

The  afternoon  was  now  far  advanced,  and  Jim  was 
getting  anxious  about  Morse  but  it  was  soon  aUayed 
by  the  appearance  of  that  young  scientist  with  his 
followers  all  safe  and  sound. 

Jim  could  see  that  he  had  something  of  import  to 
tell,  but  there  was  one  subject  on  his  mind  that  he 
wanted  cleared  up  at  once.  Drawing  Morse  aside,  he 
said,  somewhat  reproachfully  : 

"  You  might  have  told  me  that  the  schoolhouse 
was  burnt  down." 

"I  would  have  done  so,"  answered  Morse,  "but  for 
Eveline." 

"  Oh  !  She  stopped  your  telling  me  ?"  said  Jim, 
drily. 

"  Yes,"  simply  replied  Morse.  "  She  came  up  to  the 
battlements  this  morning,  and  I  told  her  what  I  had 
seen.     It  was  a  glorious  sight." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  described  it  to  her  as  a  grand 
spectacle.     She  must  have  been  entertained." 

"  Hardly,  Jim.  What  stuff  you  are  talking  !  She 
was  deeply  affected,  and  she  was  afraid  it  would  worry 
you,  and  so  asked  me  not  to  name  it  until  we  had  got 
things  in  order  here.  I  told  her  you  were  not  the 
fellow  to  be  worried  by  anything,  but  she  insisted  on 
your  not  being  told  at  present.  She  very  truly  said 
that  speaking  about  it  would  not  build  up  the  house 
again.  I  rather  insisted  on  wishing  to  inform  you  of 
it,  but  seeing  that  she  was  really  deeply  anxious  that 
you  should  not  have  anything  additional  to  worry  you, 
I  promised  not  to  mention  it.  Now,  Jim,  I  want  to 
have  a  quiet  confab  with  you  in  my  sanctum." 


"  I'll  come  in  a  minute,"  repUed  Jim ;  "  excuse  me 
for  a  few  moments.  I  have  something  important  to 
attend  to," 

He  hurried  away,  Morse  staring  after  him  in  surprise. 

"  What  is  up  with  Jim,"  he  asked  himself.  "  He 
has  been  queer  all  day." 

Leaving  it  as  problem  for  future  solving,  he  walked 
away  to  his  laboratory.  Jim  was  not  long  in  follow- 
ing him.  All  he  was  eager  to  do  was  to  get  away  into 
some  quiet  corner  alone,  and  devote  a  few  moments 
to  revihng  himself  as  something  equivalent  to  a  fool. 

"  So  that  is  what  they  were  talking  about,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  stood  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  chamber  by 
the  outer  gate,  "  thinking  of  me,  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  my  peace ;  while  I — Jim  Gordon,  you  are 
the  biggest  ass  in  creation  !" 

It  seemed  to  do  him  good  thus  laying  on  himself 
the  most  uncomplimentary  thing  that  could  be  said 
of  him,  and,  much  relieved,  though  still  in  a  state  of 
self-humiliation,  he  hastened  to  join  Morse  in  the 
laboratory. 


CHAPTER  XCIL 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE   MORNING. — JIM  CONCEIVES  A  ' 
PLAN  OF  ATTACK  ON  THE  SPANIARDS. 

IM  could  not  confess 
his     error     to     his 
friend.     That  would 
have    been    expect- 
ing too  much  of  him. 
Nor  indeed  would  it 
have  been  sensible   of  him,  for 
Morse  would  not  have  benefited 
by  the  confession. 

Morse  never  wasted  a  moment 
if  he  could  help  it,  and  when 
Jim  entered  his  sanctum  he  was 
busy  with  some  experiment.  But  laying  aside  his 
materials,  he  said : 

"  Jim,  we've  spotted  those  fellows.  The  whole 
tribe  seems  to  have  a  natural  gravitation  towards 
the  chine,  and  they  are  camped  at  the  mouth  of  it." 
"  I  suspected  as  much,"  replied  Jim,  "  although  I 
felt  that  the  open  bay  nearer  to  the  boats  would  have 
been  a  more  hkely  place. 

"  They  do  not  fear  attack,"  said  Jim  ;  "  one  can  see 
that  by  their  manner  of  going  about.  They  have  no 
sentries  or  men  on  the  lookout  anywhere,  as  far  as  I 
could  see." 

"  What  were  they  doing  ?" 

*'  Some  were  cooking,  others  playing  cards,  or  some 
game  equivalent  to  dominoes  with  marked  squares  of 
wood.  As  usual,  they  wrangled  as  they  played,  and 
one  looking  at  them  would  have  thought  that  they 
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were  simply  a  gang  of  Spanisli  gipsies  camped  in  a 
place  for  the  day." 

"  Could  you  hear  what  they  were  talking  about  ?" 

"  I  crept  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  stole 
down  as  near  to  them  as  I  thought  would  be  safe.  I 
was  fully  forty  yards  away,  and  as  they  were  all 
talking  together,  or  nearly  so,  I  had  a  difficulty  in 
getting  at  their  subject  of  conversation.  But  it 
proved  to  be  what  I  expected  it  would  be — the  attack 
on  the  schoolhouse  and  our  mysterious  disappear- 
ance." 

"  What  did  they  think  of  that  ?" 

"  Well,  Jim,  opinion  was  divided.  Some  thought 
we  had  been  taken  off  the  island  by  some  passing 
vessel.  Others  fancied  we  had  simply  cleared  out  to 
some  other  part  of  the  island,  and  a  few  were  sure  we 
had  come  on  to  the  castle.  They  talked  of  the  two 
explosions  which  had  taken  place,  and  attributed  them 
to  mines.  They  were  also  eloquent  on  Charley,  the 
bear,  and,  as  I  judged,  they  held  him  in  dread.  *  Still,' 
said  one,  *  he  is  not  bullet-proof,  and  we  have  most  of 
our  guns  again.'  " 

'*  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  All,  I  should  say,"  replied  Morse ;  "  all  who  sur- 
vive. There  are  fifty-two  of  them,  and  thirty-odd 
have  long,  old-fashioned  rifles.  All  have  knives  and 
revolvers." 

Jim  made  a  grimace,  and  thoughtfully  drummed 
his  fingers  on  the  table  ere  he  answered. 

"  A  strong  body  for  us  to  contend  with — that  is,  if 
we  wait  to  be  attacked.  We  ought  to  take  the  initia- 
tive." 

"  I  heard  them  talk  of  sending  a  scouting  party  in 
the  direction  of  the  castle  to-night,"  said  Morse. 

"  Half  a  dozen  men  at  the  outside,"  said  Jim,  "  and, 
with  the  gates  closed,  they  Avill  be  able  to  do  nothing. 
Morse,  we  must  attack  them  from  the  direction  of 
the  cave." 

«  Fifty-two  men,  Jim  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  fifty-one  less  of  us  could  play  havoc  with 
them  by  stealing  out  at  dusk-  Fancy  the  efiect  of  a 
rattling  fire  into  the  thick  of  them  as  they  sit  jabber- 
ing round  the  fire.  They  are  sure  to  light  one,  if  only 
for  company." 

"It  would  demoralise  them,"  remarked  Morse; 
"but  you  must  have  a  cool  lot  with  you,  in  case  we 
have  to  skedaddle  back." 

"  I  will  take  all  the  men  and  the  pick  of  the  boys," 
said  Jim,  "  including  yourself.  Terry  alone,  out  of 
the  council,  I  propose  to  spare,  and  leave  him  in  com- 
mand.   It  is  the  thing  to  do — the  only  thing." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  Morse  said,  "  and  1  must  be 
one  of  your  party.  Out  of  a  few  old  meat-tins  I 
think  I  can  manufacture  a  bomb  or  two  that  will 
make  them  sit  up  or  lie  down." 

"  There  is  not  much  time  to  spare,"  said  Jim. 


"  I  shall  be  ready  in  an  hour,"  replied  Morse;  "but 
we  must  hold  off  until  dusk.'' 

Jim  nodded,  and  leaving  Morse  to  his  bomb- 
making,  he  went  off  to  see  to  the  other  arrangements, 
A  few  words  with  the  men  sufiBced  to  enlist  them  in 
the  service  of  Jim  for  the  attack,  and  the  boys  were 
all  eager  to  share  in  it. 

The  task  of  selecting  weapons  and  seeing  they 
were  in  order  was  entrusted  to  Martin.  Of  car- 
tridges there  were  about  four  apiece.  By-and-by, 
when  Morse  covdd  get  his  new  supply  of  charcoal,  he 
would  go  in  for  manufacturing  powder  on  a  larger 
scale.  Meanwhile  there  was  about  a  pound  loose, 
which  Terry  having  discovered,  quietly  appropriated 
for  a  purpose  to  be  hereafter  explained. 

While  the  preparations  were  being  made,  Jim  saw 
nothing  of  Eveline,  but  he  was  anxious  to  come 
across  her,  and  make  things  right,  ii  he  did  not 
succeed  in  explaining  them. 

But  he  could  only  meet  with  Mrs.  FarreU,  who 
every  hour  rose  more  to  the  position,  and  developed 
unsuspected  pluck.  Jim  asked  for  Eveline,  and  was 
told  she  was  in  her  room  with  a  headache. 

Jim  was  mightily  concerned  about  her,  but  was 
reassured  that  it  was  a  thing  that  would  soon  pass 
off,  as  Eveline  had  rarely  if  ever  been  troubled  with 
such  a  thing  before. 

Romeo,  hearing  of  preparations  of  some  sort  going 
on,  presented  himself  before  Jim  with  the  object  of 
being  taken  on  as  a  recruit.  But  Jim  had  home  work 
for  him.  It  was  to  keep  guard  over  the  two  women  folk, 
with  Charley,  the  bear. 

"  Do  it  on  the  quiet,"  said  Jim.  "  I  only  wish  it 
done  as  an  extra  precaution,  although  I  think  there 
is  nothing  to  fear.  I  shall  be  away  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  Morse  and  a  few  others." 

"Better  not  tell  Miss  EbeUne  dat,"  whispered 
Romeo. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  Jim,  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

Terry  took  kindly  to  the  position  of  commander 
of  the  castle  in  the  absence  of  the  two  friends  he 
called  "  the  big  guns,"  and  he  harangued  those  left  in 
his  charge  in  the  courtyard,  while  the  rest  in  the 
big  haU  prepared  for  their  attack  on  the  foe. 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  school  was  excellent. 
Possibly  living  in  a  higher  and  more  exhilarating 
atmosphere  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
or  the  mere  novelty  of  their  surroundings  may  have 
raised  their  spirits  ;  but  the  fact  remained  that  they 
showed  none  of  the  trepidation  one  might  have  looked 
for  in  boys  so  situated. 

They  cheered  Terry  as  their  temporary  leader,  and 
then  made  the  most  of  the  daylight  by  playing  all 
sorts  of  boyish  games  in  the  courtyard. 

Leapfrog,  as  demanding  less  exercise  of  ingenuity 
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and  no  paraphernalia,  was  most  popular.  The  place 
was  alive  with  moving  youths,  shouting  and  laughing 
in  their  glee. 

Here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  Dibble  and  Riffle 
and  two  or  three  of  the  very  youngest,  there  might 
have  been  a  feeling  of  inward  trepidation,  but  to 
their  honour  they  refused  to  show  it. 

At  an  early  hour  Martin  closed  and  securely  barred 
the  gates.  The  portcullis  was  also  let  down,  and  so  far 
the  castle  was  safe. 

But  the  huge  building  was  erected  before  firearms 
were  in  use,  and  gunpowder  not  heard  of  save  by  a 
scientific  few,  who  never  conceived  how  its  uses 
would  be  developed  in  the  future.  If  they  had 
thought  of  it,  the  portcullis  would  not  have  been 
made  of  open  ironwork.  Strong,  yet  no  defence 
against  the  holder  of  a  rifle,  provided  the  holder  could 
<jhmb  up,  or  get  on  some  handy  level  to  fire  through  it. 

Jim  had  noticed  this,  and  he  made  reference  to  it 
in  private  to  Terry,  who  went  into  the  great  hall  to 
have  a  few  final  words  with  him. 

It  was  growing  dark  then,  but  the  lamps  had  not 
been  lighted,  for  they  were  short  of  oil,  and  had  to 
use  it  sparingly.  He  explained  to  Terry  that  a 
scouting  party  were  coming  up  in  the  direction  of 
the  castle,  and  the  portcullis  being  closed,  might 
tempt  them  to  fire  through  it  in  mere  wanton 
mischief,  as  they  had  done  at  the  windows  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

•'  One  fellow  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  another," 
he  said,  "would  be  able  to  send  a  shot  whistling 
through  the  first  chamber,  and  it  had  better  not  be 
occupied,  but  keep  the  door  closed." 

"  They  may  blow  the  gates  down  with  gunpowder," 
said  Terry,  who  had  very  hazy  notions  of  warfare, 
^'just  as  our  men  did  at  Delhi." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Jim,  with  a  smile,  "  they  won't 
be  provided  for  that  class  of  performance." 

But  Terry  was  not  satisfied.  He  had  got  it  into  his 
head  that  the  gates  would  have  to  be  defended  in  a. 
more  efficient  way  than  just  closing  them.  But  he 
•said  no  more,  and  Jim  went  on  with  his  preparatory 
work. 

All  the  men  were  there,  looking  grave  enough,  and 
the  selected  boys  for  the  expedition,  and  they  were 
quiet,  too.  Each  was  armed  with  a  rifle,  and  some 
in  addition  had  short  stout  sticks  slung  to  their 
sides,  sword  fashion,  wherewith  to  defend  themselves 
if  they  were  attacked,  or  were  called  upon  in  any 
way  to  defend  themselves  at  close  quarters. 

"  Have  all  got  their  ammunition  ?"  inquired  Jim. 

AU  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Then  I  think  you  may  start.  Morse  will  lead 
the  way  with  the  lamp.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
preserve'  silence  because  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
our  enemies  may  be  near  the  cave." 


"  And  I  assure  ypu,"  quietly  added  Morse,  as  he 
lighted  a  small  lantern,  "  that  it  is  a  perfect  speaking- 
trumpet  of  a  place.  It  has  curious  echoes,  too,  that 
rumble  about  parts  of  it  we  have  never  yet  explored. 
That  will  be  a  task  for  us  when  the  day  comes  when 
we  shall  be  left  in  peace." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  laboratory,  and  the  trap 
being  already  open,  he  descended.  Jim  went  next, 
and  after  him  the  men.  Then  the  boys  vanished  one 
by  one,  and  Terry  squatted  down  in  the  dark,  listen- 
ing to  the  pit-a-pat  of  their  footsteps  until  the 
sounds  died  away. 

Then  he  rose  up  and,  using  the  care  the  nature  of 
the  place  justified,  felt  his  way  back  to  the  hall, 
where  he  lighted  another  lamp,  and  summoned  his 
followers  from  the  courtyard,  where  they  were  play- 
ing about  still  in  the  faint  light  that  came  from  tlie 
stars  alone. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

terry's  inner  line  of  defence. — Eveline's  despair. 

,ERRY  stood  upon  a 
chair  with  the  lamp 
near  him  on  the 
table.  It  was  not  a 
very  brilliant  light, 
and  most  of  his 
audience' were  in  deep  shadow. 
Some  of  the  nearest  had  their 
bright,  eager  faces  illumined  by 
the  light  as  they  gazed  up  at  him. 
"  Well,  boys,"  he  said, 
airily.  "I  am  cock  of  tha 
walk  for  a  time,  and  have  instructions  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  castle.  You 
will  therefore  assist  me  in  erecting  a  platform  just 
inside  the  portcullis  for  *  Betsy'  and  '  Bella,'  those  two 
nice  little  guns  which  Nap  had  in  the  post-office." 

"  Erecting  a  platform,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "  will 
take  us  a  week  with  the  tools  we  have  to  use." 

"  In  the  store-room  there  are  scores  of  packing- 
cases  all  empty,"  said  Terry.  "  The  strength  of  true 
engineering  work  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  weight 
of  material  as  in  construction.  You  be  guided  by 
me.  Now,  Pesketh,  Trimmer,  Bullfinch,  Waller,  and 
the  rest  of  you,  get  to  work.  This  lamp  will  suffice 
for  you.  I  can  start  on  my  job  with  a  candle.  Hurry 
up !" 

Now,  Terry  hardly  believed  that  occasion  would 
arise  for  the  use  of  the  cannon,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  "  boss  of  the  show,"  and  he  wished 
to  let  some  of  the  smaller  boys  see  what  he  was  made 
of. 

"The  fellows  at  Rorke's   Drift,"  he    said,  "con- 
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structed  a  rampart  out  of  mealie-bags.     I  will  erect 
one  from  empty  boxes.'' 

With  a  tallow  candle  in  his  hand,  he  sallied  out  to 
the  gate,  and  having  fixed  his  feeble  means  of  illu- 
mination against  the  wall,  he  awaited  the  coming  of 
his  "  men"  with  the  boxes. 

They  soon  appeared,  like  a  string  of  ants,  each 
bearing  something  he  thought  would  be  useful  for  the 
work. 

Terry  immediately  set  to  work,  making  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  strong  foundation  of  loose  boxes, 
and  piling  others  upon  them. 

In  half  an  hour  he  had  a  platform,  of  a  sort,  level 
with  the  top  of  the  gates. 

His  next  care  was  to  have  "  Betsy"  and  "  Bella" 
hoisted  up  to  him,  which  was  a  stifBsh  bit  of  work  ; 
for  the  guns,  though  small,  were  heavy.  He  found 
that  he  had  got  his  platform  the  right  height,  and  the 
muzzles  would  go  through  the  intersections  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  portcullis. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  reckon  we  could  hold  the 
place  against  an  army." 

Now  they  had  to  be  loaded,  and  he  fetched  the 
powder  he  had  smuggled  away,  and  a  bag  of  nails,  for 
the  purpose  of  using  it  as  shot. 

Remounting  the  platform,  he  proceeded  to  the 
dividing  of  the  powder  into  two  equal  portions.  The 
boys — as  many  as  could  get  near — watched  him  curi- 
ously. 

"Mind  you  put  the  powder  in  first,"  suggested 
Trimmer,  sarcastically. 

"  I  will  use  up  your  head  for  a  ramrod  if  you  give 
me  any  of  your  cheek,"  returned  Terry.  "  I  am  well 
up  in  this  work,  for  I  have  a  cousin  an  officer  in  the 
artillery." 

"  I  have  a  cousin  a  civil  engineer,"  said  Bullfinch, 
sententiously,  "  but  I  could  not  construct  a  Channel 
tunnel." 

"  Shut  up,"  growled  Terry,  "  and  don't  attempt  to 
be  funny." 

"  Good  gracious,  boys  !  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

The  exclamation  came  from  Eveline,  who  had  come 
up  to  the  boys  from  the  main  path  of  the  castle,  and 
they  had  made  way  for  her  so  that  she  could  see 
Terry  at  work. 

"  We  are  preparing  a  line  of  defence,"  said  Terry, 
modestly,  ignoring  his  special  part  in  it  by  general- 
ising. 

"  By  Gordon's  orders,  I  presume  ?" 

*'  No  ;  he  knows  nothing  about  it." 

"Where  is  he?" 

Terry  had  to  explain,  which  he  did  in  a  few  brief 
words.     Eveline  listened  with  amazement  and  alarm. 

"  He  is  gone  to  fight  men  in  the  oisen  ?"  she  said. 
*'  Hew  many  are  there  of  them  ?" 
"  About  fifty,"  replied  Terry, 


"Madness!"  cried  Eveline.  "He  will  be  killed)^ 
and  we  shall  have  nobody  to  help  us  in  our  trouble." 

"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Eveline,"  said  Terry,  rather 
nettled,  "  there  will  be  a  few  of  us  left." 

"  You  are  nothing  !"  she  said,  hurriedly.  ''  Nothing; 
beside  him.    Morse,  too,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  With  Jim,"  said  Terry. 

A  low  wail  of  pain  escaped  Eveline,  and  her  xiext 
question  was  about  the  men.  They  were  gone,  too, 
and  hearing  that,  her  dismay  was  complete.  It  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  give  way  needlessly,  and  but  for 
being  somewhat  unstrung  she  would  not  have  shown 
so  much  emotion  then ;  but  she  had  been  troubled 
with  qualms  of  conscience  about  Jim,  whom  she- 
thought  she  had  not  treated  well. 

His  being  a  little  queer  that  afternoon  ought  not 
to  have  led  her  to  be  chilly  with  him.  She  was  looking 
for  him  to  make  it  up,  when  she  came  upon  Terry  at 
work,  and  learnt  what  was  to  her  very  serious  news. 

"  He  will  be  killed !"  she  said,  as  she  hurried  away. 

"  Thinks  a  lot  of  Jim,  I  reckon,"  said  Terry,  as  he 
proceeded  with  the  loading  of  the  guns.  "  Now  we- 
put  in  the  powder  first,  and  wad  on  the  top  of  that. 
Having  no  regular  wad,  I  use  this  bit  of  rag." 

"  It's  a  duster  !"  said  Waller. 

"Shut  up,  I  say!"  cried  Terry;  "suppose  it  is. 
Now  for  the  shot.  About  two  pounds  of  nails  will,  I 
think,  fill  the  bill." 

He  loaded  both  the  cannons  in  this  fashion,  and- 
then  was  ready  for  the  foe.  So  he  declared,  and  he 
dismissed  all  the  boys,  saying  he  would  watch  alone. 

"  You  want  all  the  glory  of  blowing  the  blackguards- 
to  pieces  ?"  said  Pesketh. 

"  I  do  !"  candidly  answered  Terry.  "  The  plan  is 
mine.  Conceived  all  out  of  my  own  head.  Away 
with  you.     All's  well.     Be  at  rest." 

There  was  some  attempt  at  demiuiing,  but  Terry 
threatened  to  report  them  to  Jim  for  mutinous  con- 
duct, and  they  went  away. 

Terry,  squatting  on  the  summit  of  his  work,  peeredi 
through  the  square  of  the  portcullis  ironwork.  Out- 
side there  was  not  much  to  be  seen. 

Terry  had  about  an  hour  to  himself,  the  stillness- 
only  broken  by  murmuring  sounds  from  the  direction 
of  the  great  hall  where  the  boys  were  at  play.  Then 
he  was  aroused  from  dreamy  reflection  by  the  arrival 
of  Romeo,  and  Charley,  the  bear. 

"Miss  Eveline  ketch  me  looking  affer  her,"  said 
Eiomeo,  "  and  de  hall  being  pretty  full,  me  come  'long 
here." 

"All  right,"  replied  Terry;  "but  do  not  make 
more  noise  than  you  can  help." 

He  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  companion,  and  Romeo 
climbed  up  and  squatted  down  by  his  side.  Charley 
remained  below,  immediately  under  the  platform  o£ 
boxes. 
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Then  there  was  again  silence. 

It  acted  as  a  soporific  both  to  Romeo  and  Charley, 
who  dozed  off  and  on,  fighting  with  the  somnolent 
influence,  but  presently  yielding  to  it. 

Terry  spoke  to  Eomeo  in  a  whisper,  but  getting  no 
answer  let  him  sleep  on.  He  peered  over  the  side, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  Charley  in  the  dark,  though 
he  could  hear  the  gentle  breathing  of  that  noble 
animal. 

"  Good  company,  this !"  he  muttered. 

His  thoughts  were  now  turned  away  from  them  by 
a  slight  sound  outside.  Peering  through  the  port- 
ciiUis,  he  saw  in  dim  outline  the  figures  of  several 
men.  How  many  there  were  he  could  not  tell.  To 
his  startled  and  perhaps  exaggerated  vision  there 
seemed  to  be  a  host  of  them. 

The  idea  that  the  castle  was  about  to  be  assaulted 
by  the  foe  in  force  took  possession  of  him,  and  he 
hurriedly  brought  "Bella,"  the  gun,  to  bear  on  them, 
Avithout,  it  may  be  said,  any  certainty  as  to  aim. 

Terry,  in  spite  of  having  a  cousin  in  the  artillery,  was 
a  novice  in  gunnery,  but  he  knew  that  the  ordinary 
way  of  firing  a  small  cannon  was  by  applying  a  match 
to  the  touch-hole. 

He  had  them  ready,  and  taking  one  out  of  the 
box,  he  struck  it.  Then  he  put  it  near  the  touch-hole, 
and  shut  his  eyes.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
and  then  a  roar  as  of  an  earthquake. 

It  was  followed  by  a  yell  of  alarm  outside.  Terry 
heard  it,  as  he  felt  himself  struck  in  the  chest  with 
some  heavy  object,  and  rolled  over.  He  fancied — 
although  he  was  hardly  in  the  condition  of  mind  to 
fancy  anything  very  clearly — that  he  fell  upon  the 
back  of  Charley. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  next  part  of  the  performance 
was  very  distinct  and  comprehensible.  The  whole  of 
the  platform,  with  Romeo,  came  down  with  a  rush,  and 
buried  both  Terry  and  Charley  under  the  ruins. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 

THE  ATTACKIXG  PARTY  HAVE  A  SURPRISE. — AX  ADVANCE 
UPON  THE  REAR  OF  THE  FOE. 

ORSE  led  the  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave 
without  a  hitch.  He 
i^ad  been  so  often 
through  that  portion 
of  the  cavern  that  he 
could  have  found  his 
way  there  blindfold. 

The  night,   as  they 

expected,      continued 

tine,  and  away  by  the 

tliey    could    see    the    faint 


glowing  of  fires.  Jim  was  of  opinion  there  were 
three  alight,  but  were  burning  low. 

The  latter  fact  rather  puzzled  him  and  liis  friends. 
They  knew  that  if  the  Spaniards  cared  for  a  fire  at  all 
in  that  climate,  it  would  be  for  cooking  or  as  a  means 
of  enabHng  them  to  see  the  cards  as  they  gambled. 
It  was  much  too  early  for  them  to  be  asleep. 

Quietly  desiring  all  to  be  as  silent  as  possible,  he 
called  a  council  with  Morse  and  Martin.  They  stood 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  more  in  the  open,  and 
conferred  in  whispers. 

"  This  looks  like  an  ambush,"  said  Jim.  "It  is  possible 
they  may  have  discovered  your  coming  here." 

He  addressed  Morse,  who  asked  him  how  that  could 
be. 

"  You  would  leave  a  trail  to  and  from  the  cave  as 
you  crept  down  to  listen  to  them.  There  has  been 
daylight  since,  do  not  forget." 

"  But  it  would  be  the  trail  of  a  single  person,"  said 
Morse.  "  Surely  they  would  not  be  so  superlatively 
cunning  about  one  foe  ?" 

"They  are  a  set  of  varmints,"  remarked  Martin. 
"  Of  course,  we  ought  to  have  some  idea  if  there  is  a 
trap  set.    Let  me  go  forward  and  see." 

"No,"  said  Jim ;  "  that  is  my  task." 

"  Or  mine,"  said  Morse. 

"  You  did  the  last  bit  of  scouting,"  returned  Jim, 
"  so  I  go  now.  If  you  hear  anything  like  a  fight, 
hasten  back  to  the  castle  and  look  to  them  there.  I 
daresay  I  shall  be  able  to  look  to  myself." 

"Certainly,"  sarcastically  answered  Morse.  "Is 
there  anything  else  ridiculous  you  can  suggest  ?  No, 
my  boy  ;  if  there  should  be  any  fighting,  ^ue  are  in  it  /" 

"  My  rifle  wiU  only  be  an  encumbrance,  as  I  may 
have  to  climb  about,"  said  Jim,  as  he  handed  it  to 
Martin. 

The  blacksmith  took  it,  felt  the  lock  to  see  if  it 
was  ofi-cock,  and  laid  it  across  his  arm.  Jim  glided 
away,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  gloom. 

He  travelled  along  the  top  of  the  cUft'  until  he  was 
obliged  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  descend  half- 
way to  the  bottom  of  the  chine.  On  the  way  he  saw 
no  one,  heard  no  sound,  and  puzzled  by  the  strange 
stillness,  he  halted  and  endeavoured  to  make  out  who 
or  what  was  near  the  fires. 

But  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
nobody  near  them.  This  was  more  puzzling  still. 
Then  he  stared  with  all  his  eyes  about  the  chine,  and 
could  make  out  nothing  that  could  be  shaped  into  the 
figure  of  a  man, 

"  Are  they  gone  f  he  asked  himself. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
hand  upon  a  knife  he  earried  in  a  sheath  attached  to 
his  belt,  and  on  the  lookout  for  any  foe  who  might  be 
hidden  among  the  bushes  or  behind  the  jutting  rocks. 

But  he  went  on  without  interruption  luitil  he  was 
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at  the  very  mouth  of  the  chine,  with  the  expiring  fires 
at  his  feet. 

It  was  certain  then  that  they  were  quite  deserted. 
There  was  nobody  near  them.  Whatever  had  become 
of  the  enemy,  nothing  would  be  more  foolish  than 
wasting  time  there  in  speculation ;  so  Jim  hastened 
back  to  his  friends  and  gave  in  his  report. 

"  They're  not  gone,"  was  Morse's  instantly-expressed 
opinion. 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  asked  Jim.  "  Judging  by  the 
fires,  they  may  have  been  there  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  May  I  venture  to  give  my  Adew  of  the  matter  ?" 
asked  Martin. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jim. 

"  Then  I  think  they've  gone  on  to  the  castle,  intend- 
ing to  try  their  hand  at  taking  it  by  surprise." 

"  Whew !  If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  worse  than 
useless  here.    Morse,  we  must  hark  back." 

"No,"  said  Morse;  "that  would  be  worse  still. 
We  should  be  too  late,  if  wanted,  crawling  along 
through  the  cavern.  We  had  better  go  after  the 
ruflSans  and  take  them  in  the  rear." 

"  Supposing  they  are  not  there,  but  have  really  gone 
away  ?" 

"  Then  our  chums  will  let  us  in." 
"  I  forgot  that,"  said  Jim,  with  a  smile.     "Well,  I 
think  your  plan  is  as  good  as  any." 

It  was  adopted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of 
the  boys  had  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  chine. 
But  stm  every  precaution  was  exercised,  in  case  of 
an  ambush,  and  they  reached  the  open  by  the  camp- 
fires  and  found  no  living  tiling. 

Jim  now  went  on  a  few  yards  ahead,  bidding  the 
others  follow  and  be  ready  to  act  in  a  case  of  surprise. 
The  familiar  way  was  quickly  trodden,  and  anon  they 
stood  outside  the  ruins  of  the  old  schoolhouse. 

Here  they  instinctively  halted  and  looked  at  all 
that  was  left  of  the  familiar  haunt.  In  the  gloom  it 
was  nothing  more  than  an  irregular  mound,  more 
interesting  than  touching.  The  loss  of  it  did  not 
arouse  any  deep  sentimental  feeling. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Morse,  breaking  the  silence,  "  it  is 
about  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  it." 
Then  they  hastened  on,  and  at  the  top  of  the  castle- 
path  again  halted.  Still  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  or  any 
indication  of  his  having  been  that  way.  Above,  all 
seemed  as  still  as  the  eatacombs. 

But  not  for  long.  Suddenly  there  was  heard,  high 
up  by  the  castle,  a  mufiled  roar,  as  if  a  mine  had  been 
sprung,  and  Jim,  who  happened  to  be  looking  in  that 
direction  at  the  time,  saw  a  bright  flash  of  light. 

Then  there  was  a  shouting  and  screaming,  and  a 
downward  rush  of  feet. 

"Something's  happened,"  said  Jim,  hurriedly, 
"and  they're  coming  this  way.  Stand  off  on  the  up- 
side— form  in  a  line  !" 


The  boys,  though  anything  but  perfectly  trained, 
swiftly  obeyed  his  orders.    The  line  was  formed,  and 
Jim,  with  Martin,  stood  at  the  lower  end. 
"  All  rifles  loaded  ?"  asked  Jim. 
The  answer  was  "  Yes." 

Jim  looked  to  his  own  weapon,  quietly  giving  a 
final  order : 

"  Make  sure  it  is  those  blackguards  coming  down, 
and  when  you  are  so,  let  fly  into  the  brown  of  them. 
In  other  words,  treat  them  as  a  covey  of  partridges." 
The  boys  stood  ready,  holding  their  breath  under 
the  excitement  of  the  hour.  Down  lower  and  lower 
came  the  rush  of  feet,  mingled  with  the  hum  of  angry, 
terrified  voices. 

But  though  there  was  the  sound  of  many  feet,  their 
downward  approach  was  not  very  rapid.  This  was 
owing  to  the  darkness ;  but  the  foremost  appeared  at 
last — a  figure  dimly  marked  out  against  a  dingy 
background.  They  let  him  go,  for  he  was  several  feet 
ahead  of  the  rest,  and  Jim  had  not  given  the  signal  to 
fire. 

Then  came  another  and  another,  aU  of  whom  fled  on 
into  the  gloom  ahead.    Then  came  the  main  body, 
scrambling  and  cursing  in  their  haste,  and  Jim  uttered 
the  word : 
''Firer 

The  boys  pulled  the  triggers,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
rifles  echoed  on  every  side.  But  their  aim  must  have 
been  very  wild,  for  only  three  of  the  little  crowd  of 
men  fell.  The  rest,  with  a  renewed  power  of  yelling 
startled  out  of  them,  tore  away  and  disappeared  ere 
the  reloading  of  the  rifles  could  be  attended  to. 

Jim  was  not  of  a  bloodthirsty  disposition,  but  he 
was  disappointed  with  the  result  of  the  fire,  because 
he  hoped  to  inflict  such  a  loss  upon  the  enemy  that 
he  would  never  appear  in  their  neighbourhood  again. 
"  Morse,"  he  said,  "  give  us  a  light,  if  only  for  a  few 
seconds." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Morse ;  "  give  that  lot  time 
to  get  away." 

They  stood  still  for  a  while,  and  from  the  fallen  men 
there  came  no  sound. 
Were  they  dead  ? 

It  was  a  question  Jim  asked  himself,  and  when 
Morse  eventually  lighted  up  one  of  his  special 
matches,  its  glare  was  sufficient  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  all  the  trio  were  stilled  for  ever. 

Strange  to  say,  they  had  all  been  shot  in  the  head, 
and  the  missing  of  the  others  showed  that  all  the 
party  must  have  fired  too  high. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  them,  for  they  had  no 
discernible  object  to  aim  at,  but  had  to  guess  where 
to  fire  by  sound. 

As  the  men  were  past  all  help,  they  were  left  lying 
there,  and  the  now  elated  adventurers  of  the  night 
ascended  the  pathway.     It  was  true  they  had  not 
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accomplishert  all  they  aimed  at,  but  they  had  done 
something  towards  bringing  confusion  on  the  foe. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  that  strange  boom- 
ing sound  they  had  heard.  The  reader  will  readUy 
guess  what  it  was,  but  it  was  a  problem  to  Jim  and 
his  friends,  and  the  only  conclusion  they  could  come 
to  was  that  the  Spaniards  had  attempted  to  blow 
open  the  castle  gate,  and  failed. 

They  were  not  a  little  astonished  on  their  arrival  at 
the  castle  to  hear  a  perfect  babel  of  voices  inside, 
and  a  sound  of  tumbling  over  empty  boxes. 

"  Hi,  there  !  Mind  what  you  are  doing ;  he  may 
be  mortally  hurt,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  louder  than 
the  other  speakers.     "  Steady !" 

"  Look  out !  Here  comes  Charley." 

There  was  a  perfect  roar  of  the  falling  about  of 
empty  boxes  and  screams  of  laughter.  Then,  as  the 
noise  subsided  a  bit,  the  voice  of  Terry  was  heard  : 

"  You  are  a  set  of  idiots !  What  are  you  grinning 
at?  I  tell  3'ou  I  have  blown  the  whole  gang  to 
pieces !" 

"  I  can  assure  you  Terry" — it  was  Eveline  speaking 
now — "  that  most  of  them  ran  away.  I  was  on  the 
ramparts  looking  out  when  they  came  up.  "When  that 
dreadful  cannon  went  off,  the  shot,  or  whatever  you 
had  in  the  gun,  went  amongst  the  trees,  rattling  like 
hail.     But  I  do  not  think  you  killed  a  single  man," 

"  Give  me  a  leg  up,"  said  Jim  to  Martin. 

Martin  did  so,  the  rest  keeping  as  still  as  mice. 
Jim  peered  through  the  portcullis,  and  saw  a  scene 
that  he  laughed  at,  whenever  he  thought  of  it,  for 
weeks  afterwards. 

Standing  amidst  a  chaos  of  wooden  boxes  were 
Terry  and  half  a  dozen  boys.  Romeo  was  near, 
cautiously  feeling  his  head,  as  if  he  feared  it  had  been 
cracked.  Terry  also,  by  the  way,  had  the  appearance 
of  having  recently  been  shaken  up  in  a  bag. 

Eveline  stood  by  the  door  of  the  courtyard,  and 
behind  her  there  was  a  mass  of  boys'  heads.  The 
only  light  was  a  lantern  held  by  EveUne. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  not  one  of  the  fellows 
are  left  alive,"  said  Terry,  emphatically. 

"  There  are  a  few  of  us  left,"  said  Jim,  solemnly. 
"  Open  the  gate  and  let  us  in.  Hasten  and  get  beds 
ready  for  the  wounded." 

"  Save  us !"  cried  Terry.     "  "Who  is  that  ?" 

Eveline  uttered  a  little  scream  as,  by  the  light  of 
the  lantern,  she  saw  Jim's  face  above  the  gate  and 
between  the  portcullis  bars.  The  boys  now  saw  him  also. 

"  Why  didn't  you  call  out  who  you  were  ?"  groaned 
the  dismayed  Terry.  "If  you  had  only  said  one 
word " 

"  Did  you  ask  for  it  ?"  sternly  demanded  Jim. 

"No— o— o— o,  I  didn't." 

"  Then  why  talk  about  a  word  ?  You  6  red  as  soon 
as  you  saw  us." 


"I  did." 

"  Clear  away  that  rubbish  and  open  the  gate." 

Eveline  stared  hard  at  Jim,  and  his  eyes  meeting 
hers,  he  slightly  depressed  one  eyelid.  It  was  not  a 
vulgar  wink,  but  a  quiet  intimation  for  her  not  to  be 
agitated  on  their  account.     She  understood. 

The  wretched  Terry  moved  stifi9y  as  he  toiled  with 
the  others  to  clear  away  the  dibris  of  his  inner  defence. 
He  had  been  shaken  up  by  his  fall,  and  the  shock  Jim 
had  given  him  was  a  trying  one. 

He  asked  a  few  question  as  he  worked,  such  as 
"  Who  is  killed  ?"  "  I  hope  there  arent  many 
wounded?"  and  so  on,  to  all  of  which  he  obtained 
the  vaguest  replies. 

One  by  one  the  boxes  were  tossed  back  and  pitched 
into  the  courtyard,  until  the  gate  was  clear,  and  then 
Terry  with  trembling  hands  opened  it. 

Jim  marched  in  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 

"You  will  be  placed  under  arrest  for  exceeding 
your  orders,  and  to-morrow  be  tried  for  man" 
slaughter." 

The  face  of  Terry  was  a  study,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  Jim  could  keep  his  countenance.  But  he 
preserved  it  for  the  time,  and  as  his  followers  came 
marching  in,  he  bade  them  surround  the  wretched 
culprit  and  see  that  he  did  not  escape. 

"  Well,"  said  Terry,  with  sudden  resolution,  "  you 
may  hang  me  if  you  like,  but  what  I  did  I  did  for  the 
best.  If  you  could  not  trust  me,  why  did  you  leave 
me  in  charge  ?" 

"You  had  to  obey  orders,"  said  Jim,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  judge. 

"But  who  was  here  to  give  orders,  and  if  you 
thought  me  such  an  ass  that  I  could  not  be  left  to  act 
on  my  own  initiative,  why  did  you  leave  me  in  com- 
mand at  all  ?" 

Thus  spoke  Terry,  goaded  by  his  emotions,  and 
there  was  some  sound  reasoning  in  his  address.  Jim 
gave  him  a  smack  on  the  back  that  nearly  rolled  him 
over. 

"That's  all  right,  old  boy,"  he  said.  "You  may 
congratulate  yourself  that  you  have  done  harm  to 
neither  friend  nor  foe." 

Terry  stared  at  him,  bewildered. 

"  He  has  a  cousin  in  the  artillery,"  squeaked  some 
boy  in  the  crowd. 

Terry  faced  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  voice,  but  made 
no  retort. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  only  his  grandmother,"  said 
Trimmer. 

Recognising  the  voice  this  time,  Terry  wrathfully 
asked  Trimmer  to  "come  out  and  have  his  head 
punched." 

"  Punch  your  own."  advised  Bullfinch ;  "  it  will 
do  you  good," 

"  Quiet,  boys/'  said  Jim.     "Well,  Terry,  we  hav« 
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had  our  joke  with  you ;  but,  seriously,  you  ought  not 
to  have  tried  the  artilleiy  without  knowing  how  to 
use  it.  You  did  fire  at  our  foes,  but  whatever  was  in 
the  gun,  it  failed  to  hit  them." 

"  There  was  a  pound  of  f  rench  nails,"  murmured 
Terry. 

"  Then  they  have  had  a  merciful  escape,"  said  Jim. 
"  Close  the  gates,  and  to  the  hall  every  man-jack  of 
you.    Hey,  then,  Charley  !  how  are  you  ?" 

The  bear  rubbed  his  head  affectionately  against 
Jim's  shoulder,  and  then  turning  to  Eveline,  who 
had  been  looking  quietly  on,  Jim  said,  with  a  smile  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  totally  unworthy 
of  a  kind  word  from  you,  but  I  feel  uncommonly 
small." 

"  Why  ?"  Eveline  asked. 

"  I  saw  you  on  the  ramparts  with  Morse,"  said  Jim, 
lowering  his  voice,  "  and  made  a  mistake." 

"  The  ramparts  ?" 

"  Ramparts  and  the  battlements  are  the  same 
things." 

"  Indeed !  I  did  not  know  it.  Well,  you  saw  us 
together,  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Eveline,  don't  you  understand  ?" 

-"  Can't  say  I  do." 

"  You  won't  understand,  Evy,  and  that  is  all  about 
at.  But  never  mind.  I  know  where  I  fell  into  an 
error,  and  that  suffices." 

The  boys  had  now  departed.  The  gates  were  closed 
and  made  fast.  Jim  and  Evehne  were  slowly  strolUng 
across  the  yard. 

"  Jim,"  she  said,  after  a  short  silence,  "  I  know  what 
you  mean.  You  thought  that  Morse  was  making  love 
to  me.  But  he  was  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
doesn't  care  a  bit  for  me." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Jim,  comfortably. 

"  But  I  care  for  him  a  lot." 

^'  Evy !" 

*'  I  do,  and  if  he  had  made  love  to  me  I  should 
Iiave  been  very  glad.  But  as  he  did  nothing  of  the 
sort,  it  is  all  over  between  us." 

"  Well,  I'm  bothered !"  exclaimed  Jim,  completely 
taken  aback  by  this  harking  round  on  a  peculiar  tack. 

Eveline  perversely  went  on. 

"He  is  the  cleverest  and  handsomest  boy  in  the 
whole  school,  and  I  admire  him  wonderfully.  It  is 
not  my  fault  if  I  do.  I  can't  help  it  any  more  than 
thinking  that  you  have  made  yourself  very  ridicu- 
lous." 

Such  are  the  ways  of  women  and  girls.  Not  half 
an  hour  before,  Eveline  was  weeping  over  the  pros- 
pect of  not  seeing  Jim  again ;  but  now  that  he  was 
returned  safe  and  sound,  she  raked  up  a  compara- 
tively old  grievance,  and  hurled  it  at  his  head.  The 
bolt  being  shot,  she  raised  her  nose  in  the  air  and  left 
Iiim. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

THE   RESULT   OF   IEBBY'S     SHOT. — A    SHOUT   REST. — THB 
QFESTION  OF   PROVISIONS. 

IM  had  too  much  to  do, 
and  too  many  worries 
on  his  mindj  to  dwell 
on  the  peculiar  way 
Eveline  had  treated 
him.  Having  told  the 
story  of  the  night's 
adventures  to  the 
boys,  he  dismissed  tlie 
main  body  of  them  to 
bed,  for  the  hour  was  late. 

But  he  remained  up  himself  with  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  save  Terry,  who  "  took  the  hump" 
over  the  chaff  of  his  friends  on  his  prowess  as  an 
artilleryman,  and  went  off  to  his  couch  with  the 
others. 

There  was  one  serious  question  to  be  discussed,  apart 
from  the  presence  of  the  foe — it  was  that  of  pro- 
visions. Jim  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  it 
would  never  do  to  leave  it  until  the  last  moment,  for 
that  might  lead  to  a  very  serious  state  of  things. 

The  ship  expected  with  the  flour  and  other  things 
was  the  "  Orsini,"  a  Spanish  vessel  trading  to  England 
and  back.  She  carried  wine  to  the  port  of  London, 
and  brought  back  any  cargo  available.  Hitherto  she 
had  always  had  commissions  from  Nap  Farrell,  and, 
as  before  stated,  she  was  expected  within  a  fortnight. 
But  Jim,  having  gained  -access  to  some  correspond- 
ence brought  away  by  Mrs.  Farrell  from  her 
husband's  room,  discovered  that  the  ship  was  really 
due  before  that  time,  and  if  she  did  not  appear  by 
the  date  mentioned  in  the  papers — August  1 — she 
need  not  be  looked  for  at  all. 

This  was  quite  on  a  line  with  the  Spanish  way  of 
doing  business,  and  it  conveyed  the  intimation  that 
the  interests  of  the  school  were  nothing  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel,  and  that  if  he  could  get  a  cargo 
for  elsewhere  that  paid  him  a  little  better  to  carry,  he 
should  take  it. 

Long  and  earnest  was  the  discussion  on  this  topic, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  council  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  somebody  ought  to  risk  a  run  to  sea  in  one  of 
the  boats,  which  were  still  moored  off  the  shore, and, 
intercepting  some  passing  vessel,  send  a  message  as  to 
their  position  to  the  governor  at  Gibraltar. 

"  At  a  pinch,"  said  Jim,  "  we  could  struggle  on  a 
month,  if  we  were  at  liberty.  But  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, if  pent  up  here,  we  shall  starve." 

Then  came  the  question,  who  was  to  go  upon  this 
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^mission  ?  Jim  could  not  be  spared,  nor  Morse,  nor 
■indeed  any  of  the  council,  most  of  whom  had  no 
knowledge  of  boating. 

"Two  would  be  sufficient,"  said  Jim,  "and  Lai 
Brodie  and  Stiff  would  suffice.  They  know  how  to 
manage  a  boat." 

It  was  decided  to  put  the  matter  before  the  two 
youngsters,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  voting. 
It  was  a  task  entirely  for  a  willing  horse. 

Jim  went  up  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  two  boys 
slept,  and  found  them,  as  he  expected,  very  wide- 
awake. 

The  boys  were  split  up  into  parties  of  a  dozen  or  so^ 
and  although  the  chambers  were  barren  enough,  they 
made  themselves  very  jolly.  They  expressed  not  only 
their  willingness,  but  eagerness  to  go  on  the  mission. 

"  Then  all  you  have  to  do,"  said  Jim,  "  is  to  get  up 
very  early — before  daylight,  if  possible — and  get  down 
i:o  the  boats.  You  can  have  your  choice  ;  but  I  recom- 
mend you  to  take  one  that  will  carry  a  felucca  sail. 
You  know  how  to  manage  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
watch  for  a  white  squall.  Though  this  is  hardly  the 
-season  for  the  coming  of  such  a  visitor,  it  is  as  well  to 
be  prepared.     One  can  never  tell  when  it  comes." 

"  Until  it  is  here,"  said  Lai.  "  All  right,  cap,  we 
shall  be  ready  in  the  morning." 

"I  will  have  a  bag  of  grub  got  ready  for  you 
to-night,"  said  Jim — "  enough  for  three  days,  in  case 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  to  sea,  or  have  to  land  on 
some  other  part  of  the  island." 

Jim  bade  them  good-night  and  returned  to  the 
council,  whom  he  dismissed  for  the  night,  being  re- 
solved on  taking  his  turn  at  watching.  He  faithfully 
performed  this  duty,  and  Lai  Brodie  and  Stiff,  rising 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun,  found  him  in  the  court- 
yard awaiting  them.  He  had  a  bag  of  provisions 
and  a  stone  jar  of  water  ready  for  them,  which  he 
liauded  over  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  he 
"had  but  just  descended  from  the  ramparts,  and  there 
was  nobody  on  the  sands  below. 

He  had  also  written  a  letter  to  the  Gibraltar 
governor,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the  fix  they 
were  in,  and  asking  for  help  to  drive  their  foes  from 
the  island,  or  if  nqt,  then  in  escaping  therefrom.  It  was 
considered  advisable  that  they  should  carry  arms, 
with  half-a-dozen  rounds  of  ammunition.  More  could 
not  be  spared. 

"  If  the  need  of  using  it  arises,"  said  Jim,  "  use  it 
sparingly,  but  well.  Don't  waste  a  pinch  of  powder  or 
a  grain  of  lead." 

He  saw  them  out  of  the  castle  and  down  the  path 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  it  until  Lai  Brodie  had  swum 
off  to  one  of  the  anchored  boats  and  brought  it  nearer 
in  for  Stiff. 

Close  by  Jim  lay  the  three  men  who  had  been  shot 
the  previous  evening.  They  were  not  the  handsomest 


men  in  the  world,  but  he  could  not  help  pitying  them. 
Twenty-four  hours  before,  they  had  been  alive  and 
active.  Nowthey  were  only  fit  for  the  prey  of  carrion 
birds  or  food  for  fishes. 

As  he  had  no  means  of  interring  them,  he  contented 
himself  with  drawing  their  bodies  aside  and  laying 
them  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  afterwards  covering 
their  faces  with  boughs  he  pulled  from  adjacent 
bushes. 

That  work  of  reverence  done,  he  hastened  back  to 
the  castle  and  spent  the  intervening  time  between 
then  and  breakfast  in  throwing  off  the  covering  of, 
Morse's  charcoal  fires,  so  as  to  expose  and  cool  the 
charred  wood  within. 

Later  on  he  and  Morse  laid  it  all  out  to  cool,  and 
the  morning  was  spent  in  various  forms  of  labour — 
hauling  in  wood  for  the  fires  and  filling  the  tanks  near 
the  kitchen  with  water.  Up  to  the  present  they  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  well  or  pump  within  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

THE   CASTAWAYS. — A   DERELICT   VESSEL. 

AL  Brodie  and  Stiff  in  the 

boat    speedily    found 

their  way  out  to  sea. 

The   boat   was    not 

the  one  they  used  to 

take     to     meet     the 

mails,   but   one    of   a 

similar   build,   and    it 

had  a   felucca  sail,  a 

little  smaller  than  that 

Jim  used  to  manage. 

They  were  fully  a  mile  from  the   shore,  when  Stiff, 

who  was   steering,  fancied  he  heard  some  shouting 

from  the  rear.     He  was  about  to  turn  his  head,  when 

Brodie  signed  to  him  not  to  do  so. 

"  Here's  a  go  !"  he  said;  "  whom  do  you  think  it  is  ?" 

Stiff  did  not  know,  but  he  was  impatient  to  learn, 

and  was  rather  exasperated  with  his  companion,  who, 

stooping  down  by  the  mast,  peered  over  the  gunwale 

of  the  boat,  chuckling. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  who  it  is,"  said  Stiff. 
"  Four  men,"  replied  Brodie,  "  all  waving  their  arms 
like  expiring  teetotums.     I   reckon  they  are  pretty 
well  worn  out." 

"  But  who  are  they  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  if  you  will  only  give  me 
time,  only  for  goodness'  sake  don't  turn  round.  We 
must  sham  not  hearing  them." 

"  If  you  don't  tell  me  who  they  are,"  said  Stiff,  "  I 
will  throw  that  bag  of  tommy  at  your  head." 
«'  I  am  making  them  out,"  said  Brodie.     "  There's 
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Chorker,  and  Nap,  and  Storeby,  and  that  knock-kneed 
Turner." 

"  Where  are  they  ?" 

"  On  the  rocks  fronting  the  lagoon." 

"  How  the  deuce  did  they  get  there  ?" 

"  That's  a  problem.  Stop  a  minute.  I  see  a  bit  of 
a  boat  and  the  remains  of  a  fire.  They  tried  to  clear 
out,  I  reckon,  on  that  awfully  dark  night,  and  got 
wrecked.     My  eye,  what  a  lark  !" 

"  Can't  they  get  on  the  mainland  ?" 

"  No,  Don't  you  remember  ?  Although  not 
exactly  an  island,  yon  ridge  is  cut  off  from  the  main 
shore  with  a  rift,  a  crack  in  the  earth,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water.  Quite 
enough  to  daunt  that  lot,  none  of  whom  can  swim 
worth  a  cent." 

"  But  suppose  they  are  starving  there  ?" 

"  Well,  a  little  fasting  won't  hurt  them.  Besides, 
what  will  be  our  share  of  the  tommy  after  they  have 
done  with  the  bag  ?  Let  them  wait  until  we  return. 
Head  her  for  that  rock  now.  We  are  out  of  the  course 
of  the  dangerous  reefs." 

"  I  can  see  a  something,"  said  Stiff,  leaning  over  the 
side  and  looking  ahead,  "1  can't  make  out.  I 
spotted  it  some  minutes  ago  and  thought  it  was  a  rock. 
But  it  has  shifted,  and  now  it  looks  like  a  whale." 

"There  are  no  whales  in  this  sea,"  said  Brodie. 
"Where  is  it?" 

Stiff  pointed  in  a  southerly  direction  at  an  object 
in  the  sea,  about  two  miles  to  the  south.  Brodie  at 
once  proclaimed  it  a  vessel  of  some  sort. 

"  It  is  either  a  monster  boat,"  he  said,  "  or  a  dis- 
masted vessel." 

"  Shall  I  make  for  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  go  direct.  Bear  off  a  bit  in  case 
it  is  something  we  shall  better  get  along  without." 

The  boat  soon  brought  them  near  enough  to  enable 
them  to  see  that  it  was  a  small  brig  with  her  two 
masts  gone.  There  was  a  mass  of  loose  rigging  hang- 
ing over  the  side,  and  to  all  appearance  her  deck  was 
deserted. 

"  She  has  met  with  a  white  squall  and  come  to 
grief,"  said  Brodie.  "  Eun  in  nearer  and  see  if  we  are 
hailed  by  any  of  her  crew." 

Stiff  did  so,  and  brought  the  boat  up  in  the  eye  of 
the  wind  when  they  were  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  ship.     Still  there  was  no  sign  of  life  on  board. 

"  She  is  deserted,"  said  Brodie,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  hull ;  "  all  her  boats  are  gone." 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  go  on  board,"  said  Stiff. 

"  You  mean  you  are  bursting  to  see  what  is  to  be 
seen,"  remarked  Brodie.  "  Well,  so  am  I.  We'll  in- 
spect her  forthwith." 

Carefully  they  brought  the  boat  up  to  the  side  of 
the  vessel  near  some  of  the  rigging  that  hung  over- 
board, a  tangled  mass  of  rope  and  canvas. 


The  sail  was  lowered  and  they  climbed  on  board. 

A  glance  showed  the  completeness  of  the  disaster 
that  had  befallen  her.  Both  her  masts  had  been 
broken  off,  "  like  carrots,"  said  Stiff— one  about  four 
feet  from  the  deck,  and  the  other  a  little  shorter. 
Most  of  the  main  rigging  had  gone  by  the  board  or 
been  cut  away  by  the  crew. 

Though  somewhat  low  in  the  water,  she  was  on  a  per- 
fectly even  keel,  rising  and  falling  with  the  swell  of 
the  sea,  and  gave  no  idea  of  being  waterlogged. 

In  addition  to  the  wreckage  of  ropes  and  some  of 
the  hghter  spars,  the  deck  was  strewn  with  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends. 

Boxes  had  been  opened  and  cast  aside,  hampers, 
rush  baskets,  and  what  not.  In  the  forecastle  there 
were  a  score  at  least  of  big  empty  hencoops. 

"  I  see  what  has  happened,"  said  Brodie,  "  as  clear 
as  if  I  had  been  here  at  the  time.  Finding  th» 
ship  helpless,  the  crew  resolved  to  desert  her  and 
make  for  the  shore.  Possibly  a  steam  tug  may  b© 
sent  in  search  of  her." 

"  She  seems  to  me  to  have  been  plundered,"  said 
Stiff.  "  I  say,  Lai,  suppose  she  has  been  plundered  by 
pirates  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Lai,  "  there's  no  blood  on  her  deck.  The- 
crew  simply  cleared  out.     I  am  going  below." 

They  stepped  down  the  companionway  and  found 
all  deserted  there.  They  first  visited  the  main  cabin, 
which  was  in  a  very  orderly  condition.  Beyond  the 
removal  of  what  may  be  considered  the  private  effects 
of  the  captain,  nothing  had  been  taken  away. 

On  the  table  lay  a  book,  which  Lai  said  he  was  sure 
was  the  log.  Opening  it,  he  found  that  it  was  so.  On 
the  top  of  the  first  page  was  writing  to  that  effect  in 
Spanish. 

"  Log  of  the  *  Orsini',"  said  Brodie,  translating  the 
paragraph. 

"  The  '  Orsini' !"  exclaimed  Stiff.  "  Why,  that  is  the 
vessel  Jim  was  speaking  of — expected  with  fresh  stores 
for  the  school,  you  know." 

They  stared  at  each  other  in  breathless  astonish- 
ment for  a  few  moments.  Without  any  delay  they 
had  come  upon  the  vessel  they  were  in  search  of,  but 
under  very  peculiar  and  unfortunate  circumstances. 

*'  Come  on  deck,"  said  Brodie.  "  I  must  have  a  look 
round  before  I  can  decide  what  we  ought  to  do." 

They  ascended  again,  and  from  the  deck  looked 
round  the  sea  and  towards  the  island.  The  "  Orsini" 
was  fully  three  miles  from  land,  and  the  question  was 
whether  she  was  drifting  away  from  it  or  towards  it. 

"I  think  she  is  making  for  it,"  said  Brodie,  "but 
she  is  travelling  precious  slowly,  and  if  ever  she  strikes 
land  at  all  it  will  be  miles  away  from  the  spot  where 
we  could  get  to  her.  She  has  too  much  wind  on  her 
beam." 

As  they  had  all  the  day  before  them  they  decided 
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"My  loYC,  I  will  avenge  yon.       ALONE  I  WILL  DO  IT  !"       Then  she  sprang  upon  the  top 
of  the  earthwork,  and  leaping  down,  vanished  from  sight. 
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to  make  a  cursory  examination  of  the  hold  where  the 
stores  would  naturally  be. 

Hoistiilg  up  the  hatches,  they  descended  the  ladder 
they  found  fixed  inside,  but  could  only  travel  a  short 
way.  The  hold  was  filled  with  bales  and  boxes,  evi- 
dently the  expected  and  soon-to-be-needed  stores. 

"  Stifij  said  Brodie,  "  we've  got  to  get  this  craft 
ashore.  It  is  no  use  howhng  about  our  being  far  away 
from  our  chums.  I  daresay,  if  we  can  ground  her 
anywhere,  Jim  will  find  a  means  of  getting  the  things 
up  to  the  castle." 

"  But  it  strikes  me,"  said  Stiff,  "  that  all  these  things 
were  not  for  us." 

"We  can  appropriate  them,  any  way,"  grinned 
Brodie  ;  "  the '  Orsini '  is  derelict — anybody's  property. 
Derehcts  are  dangerous  at  sea,  and  he  who  removes 
them  earns  the  blessing  of  all  good  seamen." 

"  Well,  I  am  with  you,"  said  Stiff.  "  The  job  is  like 
my  name.     What  shall  we  do  first  ?" 

"  Look  around  for  a  bottle  of  Spanish  wine  and 
have  our  dinner,"  said  Brodie;  "the  wines  such  as 
Spanish  seamen  drink  are  not  remarkably  heady," 
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RODIE'S  advice  was 
good,  for  both  had 
now  been  some  time  at 
sea,  with  the  usual 
result    of    a    rising 


appetite.  In  the  aft 
part  of  the  "Orsini" 
they  found  the  store- 
room, and  by  right  of 
theirfinding  the  derelict 
they  broke  it  open  and  helped  themselves  to  all 
they  wanted.  In  addition  to  the  wine,  they 
selected  a  box  of  grapes,  some  olives  and  dried  raisins 
— the  latter  for  dessert — and  squatting  out  on  deck, 
enjoyed  themselves  hugely. 

They  were  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed,  as  far  as 
the  sea  wert,  for  there  were  no  vessels  in  sight,  and 
the  "  Orsini "  by  her  position  was  hidden  from  the 
four  distracted  men  Brodie  had  seen  and  Stiff 
heard  hailing  the  boat  from  the  shore.  It  was  yet 
comparatively  early  in  the  day,  and  the  cloudless  sun 
was  no  more  than  pleasantly  warm.  The  gentlo 
breeze  was  exhilarating. 

"  I  don't  envy  those  fellows  in  the  castle,"  said  Stiff, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  grapes.  "  I  think,  Lai,  that  I 
could  live  here  for  ever." 

"  For  ever  covers  a  considerable  space  of  time," 


said  Brodie,  with  a  wise  shake  of  the  head,  "  but  I 
could  do  a  month  of  it.  Only  long  before  that  the 
'  Orsini '  would  be  spotted  by  somebody,  even  if  th© 
original  crew  did  not  come  in  search  of  her." 

"  I  wonder  they  did  not  leave  a  portion  of  the  crew 
on  board." 

"  Well,  there  was  a  reason  for  their  going,  no  doubt. 
I  reckoned  they  thought  she  wasn't  safe,  and  bunked 
it.  Take  another  pull  at  the  bottle.  It  is  palatable^ 
and  not  very  intoxicating." 

Lai  knew  nothing  of  practical  seamanship,  but  h© 
had  read  a  number  of  books  that  gave  him  the  theo- 
retical part  of  the  life.  And  in  addition,  he  had 
picked  up  something  from  Jim  in  their  outings  to 
meet  the  mail-boat. 

He  remembered  having  read  about  jury  masts,  and 
an  indefinite  idea  of  what  they  were  hovered  in  his 
mind.  He  thought  that  if  he  could  rig  one  up  some- 
where forward,  that  the  "  Orsini  "  would  be  assisted 
towards  the  shore. 

The  helm  seemed  to  be  in  good  order,  which  he 
discovered  by  testing  the  working  of  the  wheel,  and 
that  would  be  of  some  assistance.  They  hoped  with 
good  luck  to  strike  the  shore  late  that  evening  or 
during  the  night. 

"  And  fancy,"  said  Lai  Brodie,  "  our  having  this  fun 
all  to  ourselves  !" 

Stiff  chuckled.  It  was  in  his  estimation  a  real 
treat,  and  with  his  companion  he  set  to  work 
with  a  will  to  rig  up  a  jury  mast. 

"  Why  jury  mast  ?"  asked  Stiff,  as  they  picked  out 
of  the  wreckage  hanging  to  the  vessel  a  top  spar. 
"  Will  this  thing  do  for  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  anything  better,"  answered  Brodie. 
"  As  for  why  it  is  given  the  name  of  jury,  I  suppose  it 
means  a  makeshift  to  be  used  until  something  better 
can  be  got." 

"  Don't  see  the  application." 

"No  more  do  I.  Fetch  an  axe  and  go  to  work 
cutting  away  some  of  this  rubbish  hanging  over  the 
side.  It  isn't  ornamental,  and  it  certainly  isn't  any- 
thing but  an  impediment." 

The  spar  they  were  in  possession  of  was  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  long,  but  if  it  could  be  fixed  it  might 
be  made  serviceable.  Lai  thought  of  the  way  the 
mast  of  the  felucca  sail  was  fixed  in  the  seat  of  a 
small  boat,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  better 
drill  a  hole  through  the  deck  and  fix  his  mast  in  a 
similar  way. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  which  he  per- 
formed with  an  auger  he  found  below  among  a  lot 
of  tools,  Stiff,  with  an  axe  obtained  from  a  similar 
source,  proceeded  to  cut  away  the  tangled  rigging. 

He  laboured  so  hard  that  in  about  ten  minutes  ho 
was  able  to  lean  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
draw  Lai's  attention  to  the  fact  by  exclaiming: 
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"  There,  that  job  is  done." 

Lai,  who  was  also  toiling  like  a  Trojan,  raised  his 
ej'es,  and  passing  his  eyes  across  his  brow  to  remove 
the  perspiration,  nodded  approvingly. 

"  And  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  there  is  a  sensible 
lightening  sensation  of  the  ship." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  rejoined  Stiff.  "  And  see !  there 
goes  the  rubbish — oh  !  Hang  it." 

"  What's  the  row  ?" 

"  I  forgot  we  fastened  the  boat  to  the  rubbish  and 
it  is  floating  away  with  it." 

Lai  Brodie  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  a  glance  over  the 
side  showed  that  it  was  so.  The  boat  had  fallen 
behind  with  the  rubbish,  and  was  as  good  as  lost  to 
them  for  ever. 

"  You  are  a  guy  !"  he  said,  derisively,  "  but  it's  no 
use  howling.  Here  we  are  on  board  this  craft,  and 
here  we  must  stay,  zuJierever  it  may  go." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Stiff,  despairingly.  "You 
might  have  thought  of  the  boat." 

"  Give  me  a  hand  with  my  mast,"  said  Lai. 

He  had  drilled  several  holes  with  the  auger,  so  as 
to  form  a  small  circle  of  them.  By  knocking  out 
the  centre  Avith  the  axe,  he  made  a  rough  socket  for 
the  mast.  Naturally,  of  itself  it  would  have  slipped 
through,  but  having  lowered  it  a  foot  or  so,  they 
drove  in  some  stout  nails,  and  so  steadied  it. 

But  it  was  a  poor  thing  at  the  finish,  and  when 
they  got  a  bit  of  canvas  spread  upon  it  the  first  puff 
of  wind  pushed  it  over,  and  gave  it  a  drunken  and 
very  disreputable  appearance. 

"  1  am  a  poor  hand  at  this  work,"  said  Lai,  scratch- 
ing his  head.  "  And  this  mast  and  sail  are  about  as 
much  use  as  a  tablecloth  on  a  v/alking-stick  would  be." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  heel  further  over,"  said  Stiff, 
hopefully. 

They  stayed  the  mast  as  well  as  they  could  with 
guy-ropes,  and  then  squatted  down  by  the  helm, 
which  they  secured  in  a  position  that  would  guide 
the  "  Orsini  "  the  way  they  desired  to  go.  By-and- 
by,  as  the  sun  got  warmer,  they  rigged  up  an  awning, 
and  lying  down  under  it  they  fell  asleep. 

Healthy  boys  sleep  long,  especially  in  warm  weather 
and  under  the  circumstances  that  induced  our  two 
young  friends  to  seek  repose.  Lai  Brodie  and  Stiff 
did  not  awaken  until  the  afternoon  was  far  gone. 
It  was  Stiff  who  first  opened  his  eyes  and  wondered 
for  a  moment  where  he  was. 

A  slight  jerk  and  a  grinding  sound  assisted  him 
to  clear  his  faculties,  and  sitting  up,  he  gave  Lai  a 
jerk  with  his  elbow  ere  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Let  a  fellow  have  another  minute,"  said  Lai, 
sleepily ;  "  it  can't  be  more  than  six  o'clock." 

"  That's  about  the  time,"  said  Stiff.  "  Pull  your- 
self together.  We're  on  board  the  *  Orsini.'  Blow  it ! 
what's  that  ?" 


It  was  a  curious,  grinding  sound  that  drew  this 
exclamation  from  him,  and  another  jerk  followed. 

Running  to  the  side  he  saw  exactly  what  was 
the  matter.     The  "  Orsini  "  was  aground. 

She  had  drifted  right  on  to  the  island,  but  the 
exact  spot  Stiff  did  not  know. 

It  was  a  comfort,  anyway,  to  find  that  they  were 
there,  and  so  far  safe  from  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

Though  aground,  the  "  Orsini  "  was  not  by  any 
means  high  and  dry.  There  were  at  least  forty  yards 
of  shallow  water  to  wade  through — a  mere  nothing  to 
boys  who  were  not  afraid  of  getting  wet. 

"  There  is  one  thing  we  must  think  of,"  said  Lai, 
"  before  we  leave  the  ship  even  for  an  hour,  and  that 
is —  the  chances  of  her  floating  again." 
"  I  don't  see  'em,"  said  Stiff. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Lai,  "  but  I  do.  A  change 
of  wind  will  do  it ;  but  unless  it  is  a  very  smart 
breeze,  a  moderate-sized  rope  will  hold  her." 

He  then  propounded  the  plan  of  taking  a  light 
rope  ashore,  and  afterwards,  if  they  were  strong 
enough,  to  haul  to  land  one  of  the  anchor  cables — 
without  the  anchor,  of  course — and  make  it  fast 
among  the  rocks. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  we  can  remain  ashore  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  revisit  the  old  derelict.     It 
is  almost  too  late  to-night  to  ascertain  exactly  where 
we  are" — he  glanced  at  the  sinking  sun — "but  we  may 
be  handier  for  the  castle  than  we  suspect." 
"  A  good  five  miles  away,  I  reckon,"  said  Stiff. 
"  Suppose  we  are,"  rejoined  Lai,  "  that  won't  stop 
one  of  us  from  going  up  there  and  getting  help  to 
clear  out  the  stores.  But  first  let  us  seeura  the '  Orsini,' 
so  that  she  won't  float  off  and  go  blundering  away." 
There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of    rope  among  the 
stores  below,  and^having  knotted  three  or  four  coils 
together,  Lai  dropped  over  the  side  with  one  end  in 
his  hand. 

Stiff  remained  on  board  to  pay  it  out,  and  Lai  suc- 
cessfully conveyed  his  end  to  the  shore.  There  he 
laid  it  on  the  beach  and  secured  it  with  two  heavy 
stones. 

That  done,  he  returned  on  board.  With  an  axe 
he  cut  through  the  cable  that  held  one  of  the 
anchors  in  the  ordinary  state  of  suspension,  and  the 
iron  implement  fell  into  the  sea.  The  Severed  cable 
was  then  attached  to  the  smaller  rope,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  worked  oft"  the  capstan. 

It  was  stiff  work  turning  the  latter  round,  but 
the  boys  accompHshed  it,  and  having  laid  out  the 
released  cable  so  that  it  would  run  easily,  they 
dropped  over  the  side,  and  together  hauled  it  to  the 
shore. 

"  About  eight  hours  of  this  work  a  day,"  said  Lai, 
as  he  wiped  his  forehead,  "  will  suffice  for  me." 
"  The  same  here,"  assented  Stiff. 
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But  the  great  fact  remained,  they  had  got  the 
cable  ashore,  and  there  they  piled  upon  the  end  of 
it  such  a  mass  of  big  stones,  quite  a  cairn,  and  so 
wound  the  smaller  rope  about,  that  it  seemed  next 
door  to  impossible  for  the  "  Orsini "  t  r  give  them  the 
slip. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  dipping  for  the  night, 
and  darkness  would  soon  be  there.  So  they  hurried 
back  to  the  vessel  to  get  some  creature  comforts — 
food  and  drink  and  the  means  of  obtaining  fire. 

Lai  was  dehghted  when  he  came  across  a  small 
oil-stove,  something  like  the  modern  "  Beatrice" 
pattern,  on  which  they  could  heat  water  and  do  their 
cooking  without  creating  a  flaring  light  that  could  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  especially 
when  it  was  screened  by  a  small  bank  of  sand  erected 
round  it,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  so. 

Having  slept  so  long  during  the  day,  they  were 
not  disposed  for  sleep  during  the  early  part  of  the 
night.  Indeed,  they  kept  vigil  until  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  were  far  advanced. 

It  was  an  experience  they  were  never  likely  to  for- 
get— the  stillness  of  night,  the  faiut  lapping  of  the 
sea,  the  refulgent  stars,  the  utter  loneliness  of  their 
position,  combined  to  fix  the  time  indelibly  on  their 
memory. 

They  talked  in  whispers  of  home  and  friends,  of 
their  recent  experiences  on  the  island,  and  then  told 
stories  they  had  read  in  books  to  each  other — of 
travellers  lost  in  jungles  and  castaway  seamen,  not 
forgetting  that  dear  old  impossible  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Once  near  the  midnight  hour  they  heard  a  far-off 
cry,  but  whether  of  man,  bird,  or  beast  they  could  not 
tell. 

At  last  they  slept  again  on  this  the  second  night 
since  they  left  their  companions  of  the  castle,  but 
only  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Lai  was  aroused  by  a  hand  upon  his  arm  gently 
shaking  him.     It  was  Stiff  who  was  kneeling  by  him. 

"  Don't  get  up,"  he  said,  "  but  just  look  along  the 
shore  and  tell  me  what  you  see  on  the  top  of  the 
furthermost  rock." 

"  It  looks  like  a  small  monument,"  said  Lai  after 
staring  at  the  object,  which  was  more  than  a  mile 
away,  "  or  a  stone  post,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  stripped 
of  its  branches." 

"It  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,"  said  Stiff,  "but 
a  man.  I  saw  him  come  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  rising, 
as  he  would  seem  to  do  at  that  distance,  out  of  the 
ground." 

"  He  is  looking  this  way,"  said  LaL 

"  So  I  think.  But  it  isn't  easy  to  say.  There  he 
goes,  down  again." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  coming  this  way." 

"  Can't  say.  He  can't  be  seen  against  the  dark 
rock  if  he  is.     "What  shall  we  do?" 


"  Keep  ashore,  of  course,  and  see  if  he  comes  this 
way.     We  had  better  hide  somewhere." 

"  Wouldn't  aboard  the  ship  be  safer  ?" 

"Not  if  he  has  others  with  him.  We  should  be 
boxed  up  on  board,  and  they  could  lay  us  by  the 
heels  as  they  willed  at  any  moment.  No.  If  that 
fellow  comes  along  and  turns  out  to  be  a  Spaniard, 
we  had  better — what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  If  he  is  alone,"  was  the  cool  reply,  "  we  had  better 
tackle  him." 

They  retired  to  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  and 
hid  themselves  among  the  rocks,  from  whence  they 
occasionally  peeped  forth. 

For  some  time  they  saw  nothing.  Half  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  or  it  might  be  a  little  more,  when  Lai 
suddenly,  after  one  of  the  peeps  out,  exclaimed : 

"Here  he  comes.  It  is  one  man  alone.  Get  hold 
of  a  handy-sized  stone,  and  when  he  is  near  enough 
let  fly  at  him.  Hit  him  in  the  wind ;  it  wUl  be  better 
than  killing  him.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  take  him 
prisoner." 


CHAPTER    XCVIII. 

RALLYING   HIS  FORCES. — A  WOMAN  IN  BONDAGE. 

iNCAMPED  upon  the 
old  spot  by  the  mouth 
of  the  chine,  the 
Spaniards  gambled 
and  drank  and  swore 
as  they  had  done 
previous  to  their  route 
to  the  castle.  Hard 
by,  walking  to  and  fro, 
was  their  chief ,  Espardo. 
Reonardo,  in  close  conversation  with  one  of  his  most 
trusted  followers,  a  tall,  lithe  young  man,  attired  in 
the  dress  of  an  Andalusian  peasant. 

"  Lorenzo,"  said  Reonardo,  "  I  know  not  wh.it  to 
make  of  the  puny  forces  we  are  contending  with. 
Excepting  a  mere  handful  of  men,  they  are  boys — 
children." 
Lorenzo  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Chief,"  he  said,  "  tbey  must  have  allies  outside  the 
castle — men  armed." 

"  A  whole  day,"  said  Reonardo,  "  we  have  scouted, 
and  seen  no  living  man.  We  have  even  ventured  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  no  one  has  hindered  us." 

"  For  all  that,"  insisted  Lorenzo,  "  we  were  fired 
upon  that  night." 

"  When  you  fled  at  the  sound  of  some  wretched 
piece  of  ordnance  the  cubs  have  obtained  possession 
of." 
"At    the    sound,    indeed  1"    returned    Lorenzo, 
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"  Surely,  chief,  you  do  us  an  injustice,  seeing  that  it 
took  us  hours  to  pick  the  accursed  naUs  out  of  our 
clothing  and  flesh.  Scarce  a  man  of  us  but  brought 
back  with  him  at  least  three  or  four  mementos  of  our 
visit  to  the  castle." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  child's  toy  that  scared  you,"  said 
Eeonardo,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "  As  for  those 
we  encountered  outside,!  believe  it  was  a  small  party 
of  the  boys,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  night, 
foi-aging  for  food — in  their  vineyard,  I  reckon." 

"  Which  Ugolino  is,  by  your  command,  now  laying 
waste." 

"  It  is  time  his  work  was  done,"  said  Reonardo, 
referring  to  a  gold  watch  he  wore.  "  He  started 
before  the  dawn,  and  it  is  past  the  hour  of  noon." 

"  He  may  have  fallen  in  with  the  young  scouts  from 
the  castle." 

"  They  will  not  venture  forth  in  the  daylight,"  con- 
fidently asserted  the  chief  ;  "  but  it  may  be  that  his 
task  is  heavier  than  he  deemed  it.  Ugolino  is  a  good 
man,  and  of  great  strength,  as  becomes  a  Castillian 
blacksmith.  I  would  not  lose  him,  for  it  is  to  him  we 
must  look  to  act  when  the  hour  comes  to  break  down 
the  castle  gates." 

"They  are  not  broken  down  yet,"  muttered 
Lorenzo. 

"Take  five  men,"  said  Reonardo,  "and  go  to  meet 
him.     What !  dost  thou  fear  to  do  as  I  bid  you  ?" 

"  I  am  not  eager  for  the  task,  chief ;  but  if  you 
command  I  must  obey." 

"  I  have  spoken." 

The  rejoinder  was  haughtily  given,  and  Lorenzo, 
who  knew  the  consequence  of  downright  disobedience 
to  orders,  walked  towards  the  gambling  group  and 
made  known  the  commands  of  their  chief.  Low 
murmurings  of  a  dissenting  natm^e  were  heard 

"Who  volunteers  ?"  asked  Lorenzo. 

Not  a  man  stirred. 

Lorenzo  savagely  named  five  men,  who  in  turn  rose 
reluctantly  from  their  places,  and  taking  up  their 
rifles  from  a  stack  of  arms  hard  by,  followed  him  on 
the  way  to  the  vineyard,  to  reach  which  they  would 
have  to  pass  the  ruined  schoolhouse. 

Reonardo  meanwhile,  with  a  small  but  powerful 
field-glass,  had  been  scanning  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Minorca.  Ere  long  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction 
escaped  liim.  It  originated  in  the  appearance  of  a 
sail  of  the  felucca  type  coming  round  a  promontory 
of  the  island. 

"  She  comes,"  he  murmured,  "  my  sweet  Lucia,  half- 
tigress  and  half-lamb.  Now  I  must  be  wary  how  I 
smooth  the  way,  for  her  jealousy  must  be  put  to 
sleep."  ■> 

A  quarrel  among  two  or  three  of  his  men  momen- 
tarily attracted  his  attention.  He  settled  it  by  dashing 
in  among  them,   striking  one  with  his  fist,  kicking 


another  with  his  foot,  and  shaking  a  third  until  his 
teeth  rattled  in  his  head  like  castanets. 

"  Any  more  of  this,"  he  said,  fiercely,  "  and  I  will 
stop  your  quarrelling  for  ever." 

They  knew  he  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  the  game 
proceeded  in  a  more  subdued  fashion.  Reonardo 
having  lighted  a  cigar,  smoked  it  as  he  strolled  to  and 
fro,  watching  the  coming  of  the  small  felucca  boat. 

It  had  but  one  occupant — Lucia  di  Valo — and  she 
ran  her  little  craft  ashore  with  the  impetuosity  of  a 
woman,  and  sprang  out.  Reonardo  hastened  forward 
to  greet  her  with  a  warm  smile  of  welcome  on  his 
face.    But  there  was  no  responsive  smile  on  hers. 

"  I  am  here,"  she  said,  "  as  I  promised  1  would  be." 

"  You  were  ever  good  and  true,"  he  answered,  a  little 
nonplussed  by  her  bearing. 

"  True  to  the  false,"  she  answered,  curtly. 

"  Lucia,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  if  tliis  is  the  spirit 
in  which  you  come  to  me,  why  come  at  all  ? 

"  I  wish  to  know,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  are  tired 
of  pursuing  a  doll  of  a  girl  ?" 

"I  have  no  doll  in  my  thoughts,"  he  replied.  "I 
remain  here  solely  to  avenge  my  lost  comrades." 

"  You  have  lied  to  me  so  often,"  she  said,  looking 
keenly  at  liim ;  "  can  I  believe  you  now  ?" 

"I  swear  I  do  not  deceive  you,"  he  cried,  holding  up 
his  right  hand  clenched.  "  If  that  will  not  suffice,  go 
and  leave  me — with  my  misery." 

She  softened  a  little,  and  he  drew  a  step  nearer  to 
her. 

"  Come,  Lucia,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  if  I  have  for  a 
while  been  lured  to  the  pursuit  of  a  shadow,  you  know 
the  strength  of  my  love,  and  will  forgive  me." 

"  Deceive  me  again,"  she  said,  with  her  dark  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  "  and  I  will  treat  you  as  a  common 
foe." 

She  touched  her  girdle,  in  which  nestled  the  smaU, 
sharp  stiletto,  significantly. 

"I  understand  you,"  he  answered,  "and,  being 
faithful  to  you,  can  take  the  risk." 

But  even  as  he  said  this  his  mind  began  to  hatch  a 
scheme  to  rid  himself  of  the  woman  he  no  longar 
loved,  and  of  whom  he  was  growing  afraid. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  she  yielded  to  his 
embrace.  For  the  moment  she  was  as  the  melting 
woman — the  soft-hearted  fool  who  loved  and  trusted. 

After  a  while  he  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  aught  of 
Giuseppo.     She  nodded  in  acquiescence. 

"  And  will  he  not  return  here  ?"  asked  Reonardo. 

"  No,"  answered  Lucia.  "  He  says  he  is  weary  of 
attempting  that  which  has  already  cost  him  so  much, 
and  must  end  in  failure.  He  declares  that  the  saints 
are  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  the  island." 

"  The  saints  have  no  power  in-  the  matter,"  said 
Reonardo,  irreverently.  "  I  left  word  for  him  to  gather 
a  band  together  and  come  to  my  help." 
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"He  will  not  do  it,"  said  Lucia.  "Bands  of  men 
are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking." 

"But  surely,  Lucia,  there  are  many  who  still 
bum  to  oust  these  strangers  ?" 

"Ay,  they  burn,  but  not  suflBciently  to  lead  them  to 
desert  their  own  homes  and  risk  their  lives  here." 

"  The  curs !" 

"  Nay,  be  reasonable.  They  are  no  curs.  Think  of 
the  number  that  hath  already  fallen.  Not  one  of 
Giuseppe's  crew  remains.'' 

Reonardo  muttered  something  between  his  teeth 
and  turned  his  face  away.  Looking  along  the  shore, 
he  saw  Lorenzo  with  his  five  men  behind  him,  running 
back  with  terror  visible  on  their  faces. 

"  Santa  Maria !"  he  cried ;  "  what  has  scared  the 
dogs  ?    Excuse  me,  dearest,  for  a  moment." 

He  hastened  to  meet  them,  and  Lucia  followed,  with 
a  careless,  swinging  step.  The  fright  of  the  coming 
men  amused  her. 

"  And  yet  they  are  our  masters,"  she  said,  with  a  dry 
smile.  "  I  should  like  to  see  hving  thing  that  could 
thus  scatter  nny  wifcs." 

The  entire  body  of  men  had  by  this  time  seen  their 
hastily-returning  comrades,  and  all  were  on  their  feet. 
Lorenzo  plunged  in  amongst  them  and  threw  up  his 
arms  in  terror. 

"  Poor  Ugohno !"  he  cried. 

"What  ails  him  ?"  demanded  Reonardo. 

"He  is  dead,  lying  by  the  ruins  of  the  school- 
house." 

"Dead?" 

"  Ay.  He  could  never  have  got  so  far  as  the  vine- 
yard, for  his  boots  have  not  been  soiled  by  richer 
ground  than  sand." 

"Say,  then,"  said  Reonardo,  with  a  bitter  oath, 
"how  did  he  die?" 

"  He  has  been  strangled." 

"  Ugolino  strangled  !" 

The  exclamation  was  one  of  incredulity,  but  Lorenzo 
repeated  the  assurance. 

"  Strangled,"  he  said,  "  but  first,  as  I  take  it,  struck 
with  a  stone  on  the  back  of  his  head,  for  there  is  a 
deep  wound  at  its  base,  and  the  blood-stained  stone 
lies  close  by.  Then  the  murderer,  as  he  lay  senseless 
on  the  ground,  must  have  completed  his  work,  for 
Ugolino  is  dead  I" 

Lorenzo  threw  up  his  hands  again  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fear,  and  the  men  murmured  among  themselves,  the 
blood  fleeing  from  their  cheeks  and  leaving  them  a 
pale  olive  colour. 

Espardo  Reonardo  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  five  men  who  had  accompanied  Lorenzo,  and  read 
nothing  in  their  faces  but  a  confirmation  of  his  story. 

"  It  is  not  their  way  of  fighting,"  he  said,  presently. 
"  They  have  not  learnt  the  art  of  assassination.  These 
Englishmen  are  boys." 


Then  he  asked  for'  the  particulars — the  exact  spot, 
and  so  on,  where  they  had  found  him. 

Close  by  where  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  had  been 
Ugolino  lay  dead,  "  with  his  eyes  well  out  of  his  head 
and  staring  blankly  at  the  sky." 

"  Of  all  men  here,"  said  Reonardo,  with  a  passionate 
outburst  of  rage  and  grief,  "  I  could  least  spare  him." 

Then  arose  a  hoarse  cry  from  his  band,  and  drawing 
their  knives,  they  shook  them  in  the  air,  swearing  to 
avenge  the  fate  of  their  comrade,  who  had  been 
renowned  for  his  strength  and  bravery. 

Lucia  stood  by,  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her, 
calmly  surveying  the  furious  men.  When  they  had 
somewhat  restored  themselves  to  quietude,  she  said, 
in  a  dry,  sarcastic  way  : 

"  Brave  talking  and  howling,  but  what  will  you  do 
for  revenge  ?" 

"  Leave  them  to  my  guidance,"  whispered  Reonardo. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  ?"  she  asked,  almost  as 
scornfully. 

"  Exterminate  them  aU !" 

"  Even  her  f 

"  Ay,  even  her.    All,  I  say — all !" 

"  Then  I  am  here  with  you,"  said  Lucia,  giving  him 
her  hand  ;  "  and  as  for  the  work,  depend  on  me  to  do 
my  share  of  it.     When  she  is  caught,  leave  her  to  me." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  said  Reonardo, but  as  he  turned 
his  face  away  his  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  his  tongue. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

LAL  AND   STIFF  HAVE  SOME   STRANGE  EXPERIENCES 
WITH  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

N  fear,  and,  it  may  be 
said,  trembling,  Lai 
Brodie  and  Stiff 
watched  the  approach- 
ing figure  until  it  was 
within  a  hundred 
yards  of  them.  Then 
a  flash  of  light  burst 
in  upon  the  dark- 
ness ;  they  recognised 
him.     It  was  Chorker ! 

The  old  fraud  was  walking  along  in  the  way  of  one 
who  is  approaching  a  spot  where  he  thinks  an  ambush 
may  be  prepared  for  him.  He  had  his  eyes  on  the 
stranded  vessel,  and  drawing  nearer  to  it,  lessened  his 
pace  until  he  was  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the 
boys,  and  then  he  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"  Well,"  said  Lai,  "  if  this  isn't  a  tenth  wonder  of  the 
world !" 

"  You  mean  eighth,"  suggested  Stiff. 
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"  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  Jim  the  eighth  and  old  Nap 
the  ninth.  Therefore  Chorker  must  be  the  tenth.  I 
wonder  what  he  is  doing  here  ?" 

"  We  must  have  grounded  near  where  you  saw  them 
haihng  us." 

"  No,  we  are  not  near  that  spot.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  surroundings  that  is  at  all  familiar." 

"  Shall  we  give  the  old  man  a  scare  ?"  inquired  Stiflf, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Yes.     It  will  do  him  good,"  assented  Lai. 

It  was  quite  a  matter  of  faith  among  the  boys  that 
whatever  was  injurious  to  ordinary  men's  body  or 
nerves  must  be  good  for  Chorker.  He  was,  in  their 
eyes,  the  very  antipodes  of  ordinary  humanity. 

It  did  not  require  much  care  or  effort  to  bring  about 
the  requisite  scare,  for  Chorker,  still  with  his  eyes  on 
the  "  Orsini,"  came  slowly  along  until  he  was  almost  in 
front  of  the  boys,  but  with  his  back  turned  towards 
them.  He  gazed  at  the  vessel  in  a  contemplative 
manner  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  gave  vent  to  his 
thoughts  in  a  speech. 

"  Blessed  if  it  ain't  a  wreck,  and  deserted !"  he  said. 

Lai  motioned  for  Stiff  to  keep  where  he  was,  and 
stole  out  of  his  hiding-place,  creeping  with  all  the  care 
of  a  professional  assassin  upon  the  unsuspecting 
Chorker.  When  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him  he 
suddenly  leapt  up  and  yelled  out : 

"  Your  money  or  your  life  !" 

The  effect  of  this  startling  demand  upon  Chorker 
was  all  that  the  most  inveterate  practical  joker  could 
desire.  He  first  of  all  leapt  f  orAvard,  then  he  fell  back 
a  pace,  and  finally  dropped  upon  his  knees,  with 
upraised,  clasped  hands. 

"  Have  marcy  on  me,  whoever  you  be  !"  he  wailed, 
without  so  much  as  looking  round. 

Lai  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

Chorker,  recognising  the  familiar  ring  of  the  boy's 
voice,  although  he  could  not  individualise  the  boy, 
turned  round  and  saw  who  it  was.  He  immediately 
became  quite  stiff  with  outraged  dignity. 

"  If  I'd  knowed  who  it  was,"  he  said,  "  I  shouldn't 
have  took  part  in  your  practical  joke." 

"  You  couldn't  help  yourself,"  grinned  Lai.  "  Here's 
Stiff,  who  saw  the  fun.     Chorker  says  he " 

"  You  let  Chorker  alone  !"  interposed  that  outraged 
personage ;  "  and  perhaps  you  will  explain  how  you 
come  along  here.     Where's  your  boat  ?" 

"  There,"  replied  Lai,  pointing  towards  the  "  Orsini." 

"  Go  to  Bath  with  your  gammon  !" 

"  It  is  true.  We  landed  here  from  her.  It  is  the 
•Orsini'  with  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
school." 

"  Purwisions !"  exclaimed  Chorker,  with  his  eyes 
starting  out  of  his  head.  "  I  suppose  you  didn't  bring 
none  of  'em  ashore?" 

"  Indeed  we  did,  and  if  you  are  hungry " 


"  Hungry .'" 

It  was  an  exclamation  and  a  cry  of  agony  rolled  into 
one.  It  was  the  howl  of  the  starved  wolf  in  a  diluted 
form,  the  moan  of  a  starving  Russian  peasant. 

They  brought  him  some  of  the  food  they  had  ashore, 
and  he  fell  upon  it  in  a  very  doggy  fashion.  He 
clutched  it  in  his  hands  and  gnawed  at  it,  swallowing 
big  mouthfuls  with  all  the  haste  of  one  perishing  with 
want. 

"  You  seem  to  enjoy  it,"  said  Lai. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  replied  Chorker,  in  a  mumbling  way, 
with  his  mouth  full,  "  if  you  had  been  a-livin'  for  a  few 
days  on  seaweed  and  limpets,  which  it  takes  pickaxes 
to  get  'em  singly  off  the  rocks,  yotCd  be  a  bit  wolfish." 

They  said  it  was  very  likely,  and  plied  him  with 
food  and  wine  untU  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  his  fill. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  sands  in  a  state  of  repletion, 
and  pulled  out  his  pipe. 

"  I've  jest  enough  'bacca  for  half  a  dozen  whiffs 
left,"  he  said,  "  and  I  feel  as  if  I  can  enjoy  it." 

"  Perhaps  now  you  will  tell  me  where  the  other 
three  brave  men  are  ?"  said  Lai. 

"  They  are  over  yonder,"  replied  Chorker,  "  a  matter 
of  sis  or  siven  mile.  I  got  across  that  rent  this  morn- 
ing owing  to  the  water  being  uncommon  low  in  some 
places.  Got  blowed  out  from  between  the  rocks  with 
the  high  wind." 

"  When  was  there  a  high  wind  ?"  asked  Stiff. 

"  Just  afore  sunrise,"  answered  Chorker ;  "  a  reg'lar 
gale." 

"  That  accounts  for  the  '  Orsini'  getting  so  firmly 
ashore,"  said  Lai  to  Stiff. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Chorker ;  "  do  you  mean  to  say 
as  you  know  nuthin'  of  it  ?" 

"  We  were  asleep  at  the  time." 

"  Blessed  if  boys  can't  sleep  tlu^ough  anything ! 

"I  left  the  others  a-howling  with  hunger,"  said 
Chorker,  "and  that  Mr.  Storeby  was  a-talking  about 
casting  lots  to  see  who  was  to  be  eaten.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  come  awa3^" 

"  I  should  think  that  you  were  perfectly  safe,"  said 
Lai,  eyeing  him  with  disgust.  "  Who,  do  you  think, 
would  eat  you  ?" 

"Shoe-leather,"  added  Stift',  "would  be  tender 
meat  to  you." 

"  I  don't  purfess  to  be  no  chicken,"  said  Chorker, 
"  but  there's  tougher  about." 

"  Where  ?"  demanded  Lai. 

"  Anywheres,"  was  the  vague  reply. 

The  boys  conferred  together  on  the  matter  of  com- 
municating with  the  schoolmaster  and  his  assistants. 
Though  not  particularly  fond  of  any  one  of  them, 
neither  Lai  Brodie  nor  Stiff  could  leave  them  to  starve. 
Finally  they  decided  that  Jim  ought  to  be  commu- 
nicated with  without  delay,  and  one  of  them  ought  to 
make  for  the  castle. 
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Lai  said  he  would  go,  and  Chorker  could  take  back 
some  food  to  the  starving  masters. 

Chorker  was  loth  to  stir,  he  was  in  such  a  replete 
condition ;  but  on  being  threatened  with  the  venge- 
ance of  the  boys  if  he  did  not  do  as  he  was  told, 
he  consented  to  carry  out  their  wishes ;  so  they  went 
on  board  and  filled  a  sack  with  biscuit  and  meat, 
which  they  floated  ashore  on  a  raft  made  by  Lai,  and 
he  was  despatched  with  it  to  his  late  companions. 

As  they  were  now  pretty  well  sure  of  their  position, 
as  soon  as  Chorker  was  out  of  sight  Lai  struck  out, 
making  a  bee-line  for  the  castle  across  the  higher 
ground. 

He  reckoned  he  must  pass  about  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  lagoon  to  be  with  Jim  by  the  noonday 
hour.  With  good  luck  they  would  have  a  party  to 
unload  the  vessel  by  the  shore  before  sunset,  and 
start  work  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Now  Lai  was  not  possessed  of  the  bump  of  locality, 
and  as  he  had  to  travel  over  broken  ground,  now 
rising  to  small  hills  and  now  sinking  to  hollows  thick 
with  brushwood,  he  soon  lost  his  way.  The  sea  was 
out  of  sight,  and  the  castle  hidden  somewhere  among 
the  distant  woods.  He  paused  and  looked  round  him 
when  he  had  travelled  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  commonplace  action  of  scratching  his 
head  in  doubt. 

"Blest  if  I  can  be  sure  of  my  way  now,"  he 
muttered  ;  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  ought  to 
bear  more  to  the  left.  But  if  I  do  so,  and  it  should 
be  wrong,  I  shall  get  right  out  of  the  track,  and  land 
myself  goodness  knows  where." 

In  sober  truth,  he  got  so  bewildered  that  he  could 
not,  after  a  few  minutes'  twisting  and  turning  about 
in  a  hesitating  way,  have  said  ofl"hand  from  which 
direction  he  had  come. 

It  was  a  parlous  fix,  and  not  so  easily  got  out  of, 
for  there  were  no  hills  near  of  sufficient  altitude  for 
him  to  see  far  about  the  surrounding  country.  Look 
which  way  he  might,  there  was  nothing  to  guide  him 
with  accuracy. 

"  I'll  try  an  old-fashioned  trick,"  he  muttered. 

Picking  up  a  small  stick,  he  pointed  one  end  of 
it,  and  holding  it  over  his  head,  chanted  the  following 
refrain : 

"  Tell  me  quick,  and  tell  mo  true, 
Oh,  stick  of  mine,  which  way  to  go." 

He  tossed  it  into  the  air  and  it  fell.  The  point 
indicated  that  the  path  he  ought  to  take — if  there 
was  anything  in  his  way  of  seeking  guidance — lay  to 
the  right. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  correct,"  said  Lai,  ruefully  ; 
"  but  I  must  take  your  guidance.  If  you  have  lied  to 
me,  oh,  stick,  I'll  break  you  in  two  !" 

He  walked  on  to  the  right  until  the  many  undula- 
tions in  his  path  changed  to  smoother  ground ;  but 


on  ahead  he  beheld  some  jagged  rocks,  and  standing 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest,  the  figures  of  three 
men. 

They  were  so  far  off  that  that  they  were  mere 
little  dolls  to  his  eye ;  but  he  could  shrewdly  guess 
who  they  were.  The  trio  too  clearly  suggested  the 
three  schoolmasters. 

Almost  at  the  some  moment  he  became  aware  of  a 
solitary  figure  staggering  across  the  level  at  a  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile.  This,  of  course,  was  Chorker, 
betrayed  by  the  burden  of  food  he  bore  upon  his 
back. 

It  occurred  to  Lai  that,  as  he  had  come  so  far  out  of 
his  way,  he  might  as  well  go  on  and  have  a  word 
with  the  schoolmasters ;  so  he  directed  his  steps 
across  the  level,  which,  after  all,  was  not  so  level  as  it 
seemed  at  first  sight. 

There  were  rents  and  cracks  in  the  earth,  unseen 
and  unsuspected  tUl  one  was  close  upon  them — not 
very  wide,  it  is  true,  but  requiring  some  amount  of 
nerve  to  leap  over,  as  their  depth  was  in  many  cases 
considerable. 

At  length  Lai  came  to  one  too  wide  to  be  leaped 
over,  but  not  so  very  deep,  and  having  descended  to 
the  bottom  of  it  by  means  of  its  craggy  sides,  he 
found  quite  a  smooth  sandy  path  to  travel  on. 

It  led  him  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  decided  to 
keep  to  it. 

As  it  was  almost  as  straight  as  a  ruled  line  for  a 
considerable  distance  he  was  not  likely  to  lose  his 
way,  and  he  kept  to  the  lower  road  for  nearly  a  mile, 
and  then,  as  it  abruptly  terminated,  he  was  obliged  to 
chmb  up  to  higher  ground. 

But  ere  he  reached  the  top  he  heard  voices,  and 
recognised  the  tones  of  the  masters  and  Chorker,  the 
former  pleading  and  the  latter  arrogant. 

It  was  evident  that  the  three  men  must  have  hur- 
ried up  to  meet  the  bearer  of  food,  and  for  a  share  in 
it  they  were  now  asking. 

"  Chorker,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  in  the  thin  voico  of  a 
starving  man,  "at  the  peril  of  our  lives  we  have 
crossed  the  water,  fearing  evil  had  befallen  you. 
Have  some  consideration  for  us.  By  what  strange 
good  fortune  you  have  come  across  food  we  know 
not ;  but,  at  least,  as  we  shared  other  things  of  late, 
let  us  share  in  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Turner  and  the  other  undermaster 
together ;  "  let  us  share.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution with  hunger." 

"  Stand  orf !"  cried  Chorker,  threateningly ;  "  I've 
got  a  knife,  and  I'll  use  it  if  you  come  a-rushing  me. 
You  crossed  the  water,  did  you  ?  Yes,  when  there 
warn't  none  to  cross.  Now,  look  here  :  I  wishes  to 
act  manly  and  fair.  I  had  to  buy  this  'ere  grub,  and 
I'll  sell  some  of  it  to  you." 

"  Sell  it !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Farrell. 
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"  Sell  it  at  a  fair  profit,  in  course,"  said  Chorker. 
^'I'll  diwide  it  into  four  lots,  and  you  shall  have  one 
apiece  for — all  the  wallabies  you  have  about  you,  and 
on  one  condition  :  that  you  goes  back  to  where  you 
was  and  wait  till  you  are  took  orf.  I'll  keep  on  feed- 
ing you  for  a  week,  anyways." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  eventually  broken  by 
a.  groan, 

"My  watch,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "is  worth  twenty 
pounds." 

"But  t'others'  ain't  worth  five  bob,"  returned 
Chorker,  "  an'  I  evens  it  up  that  way." 

Some  haggling  ensued,  but  the  wretched,  starving 
men  had  to  come  to  his  terms.  They  paid  over  every- 
thing they  were  possessed  of,  excepting  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  for  a  share  in  the  food. 

While  the  transaction  was  being  carried  on,  Chorker 
informed  them  that  he  received  the  supplies  from 
''parties"  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  approach, 
but  he  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  leader  by 
some  means  Chorker  failed  to  clearly  specify. 

The  trio  may  not  have  entirely  believed  him,  but 
they  were  too  broken-spirited  to  run  any  risk,  and 
Lai  heard  them  shufile  away. 

Chorker  remained  behind,  chuckling  to  himself  over 
his  superior  cunning,  and  in  an  outspoken  soliloquy 
let  out  the  fact  to  Lai  that  he  meant  to  hide  the 
valuables  he  bad  acquired,  and  if  asked  for  them  at 
some  future  time,  to  swear  that  the  mysterious 
"  parties"  had  robbed  him  of  them. 

"  As  for  what  them  boys  may  say,"  he  muttered, 
**  I  don't  care  a  fig.  Nap  knows  they  are  Kars.  I'll 
swear  the  parties  came  ashore  in  the  '  Orsini,'  and 
that  I  niver  set  eyes  on  the  young  beggars  at  all." 

His  heavy  footstep  approaching  the  rent  in  the 
ground  warned  Lai  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  slip- 
ping down,  he  curled  liimself  up  on  the  bottom,  under 
a  convenient  piece  of  overhanging  rock,  one  of  many 
there,  and  lay  still. 

Chorker  having  waited  until  the  trio  of  masters 
were  well  on  their  way  back,  ravenously  eating  as  they 
walked,  came  creeping  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rent,  and  selecting  a  spot  within  twenty  yards  of  Lai, 
scraped  a  hole  in  the  sand  and  buried  his  treasure. 

He  marked  the  spot  by  placing  two  stones  together, 
and  returned  to  the  higher  ground.  Shortly  after  he 
was  heard  by  the  hiding  boy  to  be  moving  away. 

Lai  gave  him  ten  minutes  to  get  out  of  hearing, 
and  then,  emerging  from  his  hiding-place,  speedily  un- 
earthed the  treasure  so  unworthily  acquired.  There 
were  three  watches,  the  same  number  of  pen" 
knives,  two  pocket-books,  and  a  handful  of  coins? 
some  Spanish  and  some  English. 

Lai  Brodie  stowed  them  away  in  his  pockets,  and 
ascending  again  to  the  higher  ground,  saw  Chorker 
seated  at  a  distance  with  his  back  to  him.     The  old 


fraud  was  gratifying  a  long-felt  want  by  partaking  of 
another  meal. 

After  it  he  would  probably  sleep,  and  if  Lai  was 
smart  he  could  get  to  the  castle  and  back  to  the 
"  Orsini"  with  help  ere  Chorker  turned  up  again. 

He  was  sure  of  his  route  now,  and  sped  away, 
occasionally  looking  back  to  see  if  Chorker  had  ob- 
served him.  But  that  worthy  did  not  change  his 
position,  and  Lai,  undetected,  passed  out  of  the  region 
of  his  sight. 


CHAPTER  C. 

A  WELCOME  MESSENGER. — A   WILD   MAN   OF  THE  WOODS. 

NERRINGLY  Brodie 
struck  the  castle  path, 
meeting  with  no 
obstacle  on  the  way. 
But  ere  he  had  got  far 
up  it  he  was  suddenly 
challenged  by  a  voice 
from  the  bushes  on  Ms 
left. 

"  Who   goes  there  ? 
Stand,  or  I  fire !" 
He  recognised  the  voice    of  Joe   Ganthony,   and 
answering  liis  challenge  with  a  cheery  "  It  is  only  Lai 
Brodie,"  J  oe  in  person  showed  himself. 

"  So  you've  come  back  ?"  he  said.     "  Where's  Stiff?'' 
"  Miles  from  here,"  replied  Lai.    "  Such  a  yarn  I 
have  to  tell  as  you  never  heard." 
"  Have  you  found  the  '  Orsini '  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Thank  goodness  for  that !     Where  is  she  ?" 
"Aground  a  long  way  from  here.     But  I  must  not 
waste  time  talking  to  you.     How  are  things  above  ?" 

"  All  right,"  replied  Joe ;  "  no  signs  of  those  Spanish 
demons,  but  the  stiller  they  are  the  more  mischief  they 
are  hatching.  Jim  is  drilling  the  boys  to  the  work  of 
defending  the  forts.  Hurry  up,  and  sing  as  you  go, 
as  there  are  some  young  and  inexperienced  sentries 
on  ahead,  who  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  let  fly 
at  you." 

Lai  carried  out  these  instructions,  and  so  securely 
passed  Pesketh,  Trimmer,  and  Dawson,  who  were  on 
guard  higher  up. 

They.heard  his  voice,  and  came  out  as  Joe  Ganthony 
had  done,  to  ask  the  news.  Lai  Brodie  gave  each  a 
few  words  of  comfort,  and  hastened  on  to  the  castle. 
It  was  a  busy  scene  that  was  being  enacted  there, 
for  in  addition  to  the  drilling  by  Jim,  Morse  was  busy 
laying  down  a  mine,  which  he  intended,  if  necessary, 
to  spring  upon  an  advancing  foe. 

Glad  to  be  free  of  the  castle,  for  a,  short  time,  any- 
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way,  all  the  occupants  were  outside  sunning  them- 
selves, excepting  those  who  were  in  the  wood  behind, 
cutting  more  fuel. 

This  party  consisted  of  a  dozen  boys,  under  the 
command  of  Sam  WhiflFer  and  Macbeth.  Hamlet  and 
Romeo  were  engaged  in  the  porterage  of  the  wood 
they  cut  down  into  the  eomrtyard  of  the  castle. 

Lai  doflfed  his  cap  to  Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline,  who 
sat  near  the  bridge  engaged  in  the  everlasting  needle- 
work, and  then  turned  to  Jim,  who,  with  Morse,  had 
come  forward  to  greet  him. 

Lai  told  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  "  Orsmi," 
and  all  hstened  to  him  in  breathless  silence.  For  the 
present  he  confined  the  part  of  it  concerning  Chorker 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  him  and  supplied  his 
wants. 

"Mr.  Farrell,"  said  Lai,  addressing  Mrs.  Farrell, 
"  has,  I  am  afraid,  had  a  very  rough  time  of  it  over 
there." 

"It  will  do  him  no  harm,"  was  the  complacent 
reply,  "  and  I  should  say  he  is  as  safe  there  as  he  could 
be  anywhere  on  the  island." 

Now  came  the  question  as  to  the  stores  in  the 
stranded  "  Orsini." 

"  It  would  never  do  to  leave  any  of  them  on  board," 
said  Jim,  "  and  at  present  we  can  only  bring  a  portion 
up  here.  All  the  heavy  bales  and  packages  must  be 
left  to  a  more  fitting  time." 

"  You  would  suggest,"  said  Morse,  "  that  they  be 
got  ashore  and  hidden  somewhere  P" 

"  Yes,  all  save  what  we  can  get  up  here.     But  it 
will  entail  a  lot  of  us  leaving  here  for  a  good  two  days."' 
"I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  be  able  to  get 
everything  here  in  a  day,"  said  Lai. 

"  Look  at  the  distance,"  said  Jim,  "  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  uphill  work,  and  we  may  be  attacked  if  our 
presence  over  yonder  is  known.  I  think  that  I  ought 
to  remain  here."  He  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  Eveline, 
who  shook  her  head.  "  Well,  if  not  myself,  Morse 
must  remain.  We  cannot  have  any  more  artillery 
experiments." 

"  As  if  it  is  likely  there  would  be !"  indignantly  ex- 
claimed Terry,  who  was  standing  by. 

"  There  is  no  knowing  what  military  genius  may 
lead  some  of  us  to  do,"  said  Jim,  with  mock  gravity. 
"  Well,  the  sooner  we  are  gone  the  better.  Work  in 
the  forts  must  be  suspended,  and,  with  a  weakened 
force,  Morse,  you  had  better  keep  in  the  castle.  I 
shall  want  the  men  with  me  to  assist  in  the  heavier 
portion  of  unloading." 

Martin  was  summoned  from  the  fort,  and  bidden  to 
get  the  other  men  ready.  All  to  be  armed  with  rifles 
and  a  fair  supply  of  ammunition. 

"  Thirty  of  the  strongest  boys,"  said  Jim,  "  I  must 
have.  Terry,  you  will  go  with  me,  and  I  can  pick  up 
Ganthony  as  we  go  down.     Fall  in,  there  !" 


The  boji  s  near  him  fell  in,  and  he  rapidly  picked 
out  those  he  wanted.  They  were  selected  mainly 
for  their  physique. 

The  next  thing  was  to  give  them  rations  for  one 
meal,  which  they  would  require  on  their  way. 

This  was  seen  to  by  Terry,  and  Morse  looked  to 
their  arms.  Then  Jim  had  a  few  words  with  Morse 
exchanged  a  whisper  with  Eveline,  and  he  was  ready. 
"  If  all  goes  well,"  he  said,  "  you  will  see  some  of  us 
back  to-morrow  afternoon.  Keep  the  gates  closed  till 
we  come." 

There  was  no  attempt  at  cheering,  lest  the  noise 
should  attract  their  enemies  ;  but  with  a  quiet  waving 
of  caps  the  detachment  set  out  for  the  "  Orsini." 

The  sentries,  aU  but  Ganthony,  were  soon  in,  and 
Morse  was  about  to  call  in  the  wood-cutters,  when  the 
whole  body  came  dashing  down,  with  three  niggers  at 
their  head  yelling  in  alarm. 

"  Get  into  the  castle,  Mrs.  Farrell,"  said  Morse, 
quickly,     "  Now  then,  what  is  all  this  row  about  ?" 

"  A  wild  man  ob  de  woods,"  gasped  Macbeth.  "  He 
do  him  lebel  best  to  eat  Massa  Dibble." 

"  All  in!"  cried  Morse,  suspecting  a  possible  attack 
upon  them. 

The  boys  poured  over  the  bridge,  through  the  gate- 
way, into  the  castle.  Morse  waited  to  the  last,  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  around,  but  no  stranger  appeared  in 
sight. 

Still,  there  was  some  cause  for  the  alarm,  as  Dibble, 
as  he  hastened  into  the  castle,  was  holding  his  left 
arm  with  his  right  hand,  as  boj's  do  when  they  have 
received  a  blow  or  some  form  of  injury. 

Morse  closed  the  gates,  bolted  and  barred  them, 
and  let  down  the  portcullis.  Then  he  walked  into  the 
courtyard,  where  there  was  a  scene  of  confusion,  all 
there,  including  Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline,  seemingly 
talking  and  nobody  listening. 

As  for  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Homeo,  they  were 
rolling  their  eyes  and  gesticulating  after  the  manner 
of  their  race  when  excited,  while  they  were  being 
pUed  with  questions  by  quite  a  mob  of  boys  who  had 
been  at  work  in  the  forts. 

Morse  could  be  very  authoritative  when  he  chose, 
and  his  stern  demand  for  silence  was  soon  complied 
with.  "I  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  all  of  you,  when  any- 
thing unusual  happens,  would  try  to  keep  cool." 

"  We  are  not  all  of  the  Morse  family,"  pleaded 
Whiffer. 

"  Well,"  said  Morse,  "  let  me  know  what  has  trans- 
pired.    Dibble,  let  me  hear  you  first." 

"  I  was  cutting  wood,"  said  Dibble, "  a  little  outside 

the  rest " 

"  Dat  you  war,  and  me  see  you,"  murmured  Macbeth- 
"  As  I  was  picking  up  a  bundle  of  sticks  I  had  put 
together——" 

"  Tied  wif  apiece  ob  woodbine,"  explained  Macbeth. 
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"  Can't  you  keep  your  ole  spoke  out  ob  it  ?"  de- 
manded Romeo.  "  It  was  me  see  it  all,  and  me  sabe 
de  boy.    Now  den  ?" 

*'  Silence,  the  pair  of  you !"  cried  Morse.  "  Go  on, 
Dibble." 

"I  had  just  picked  up  the  bundle,"  said  Dibble, 
"  when  a  gaunt,  fierce-looking  man,  covered  all  over 
with  leaves  for  clothing,  jumped  out  from  behind  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  laying  hold  of  me,  fastened  his 
teeth  on  my  arm.  He  bit  the  cloth  nearly  through. 
Here  are  the  holes  in  it  that  his  teeth  made. 

And  he  exhibited  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  in  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 

Judging  by  the  rest  of  the  story.  Dibble  would  have 
been  torn  in  pieces  but  for  Romeo,  who,  with  a  stout 
stick,  rushed  to  Dibble's  aid. 

The  wild  man  fled,  but  so  great  was  the  panic  his 
appearance  created,  that  the  whole  party  retreated  in 
confusion  to  the  castle,  as  described. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  was  no 
false  alarm,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a  man, 
and  his  garb  mainly  of  a  leafy  order,  Morse  could  get 
no  particulars  of  this  strange  visitant. 

It  could  not  be  one  of  their  known  assailants,  of 
that  Morse  was  assured,  and  he  for  the  time  could 
make  nothing  of  the  story  beyond  what  he  had  heard. 

"  We  had  better  all  lie  close  in  the  castle,"  he  said, 
"  until  Jim  returns.  MeanwhUe,  a  lookout  must  be 
kept  from  every  point." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolve  he  selected  sentries, 
and  himself  took  up  a  position  on  the  ramparts. 
While  he  was  looking  from  thence  to  the  lower 
ground,  it  struck  him  that  after  all  the  range  of  vision 
was  limited — how  much  better  view  could  be  obtained 
from  one  of  the  tower  summits. 

But  the  two  highest  towers  had  never  been  ascended, 
for  the  doors  at  the  point  where  they  sprang  from 
the  ramparts  had  been  secured  ages  before  in  so  strong 
a  manner  that  the  boys  had  not  attempted  to  open 
them. 

"  Why  should  I  not  try  it  now  ?"  thought  Morse, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  resolved  that  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made,  for  to  seriously  think  of  a 
thing  was  for  him  to  decide  upon  it. 

If  there  were  nothing  to  be  found  beyond  these 
lower  doors,  a  look-oiit  could  be  established  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  them. 

That  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  occupants 
of  the  castle,  for  a  view  could  be  obtained  of  the 
gTeater  part  of  that  side  of  the  island — no  small 
thing  when  a  foe  is  expected. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

UNLOADING   THE    "  ORSINI." — CHORKEK   FINDS    HIMSELF 
OUT   IN    THE    COLD. 

WIFTLT  the  boys 
hastened  from  the 
region  of  the  castle, 
walking  in  silence  until 
they  had  put  twoj  miles 
or  so  between  them  and 
the  ruins  of  the  school- 
house.  Then,  when 
they  began  to  talk,  Lai 
Brodie  enlightened  Jim 
as  to  the  conduct  of 
that  arch  old  humbug,  Chorker. 

"  When  I  get  near  him,"  Jim  said,  "  he  will  receive 
a  bit  of  my  mind." 

"  Why  not  absolutely  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him  ?"  suggested  Lai.  "  In  short,  to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  why  not  give  him  the  chuck  ?" 

"  I  think  I  shall,"  rephed  Jim,  "  not  on  account  of 
what  he  did  to  those  duffers,  Farrell  and  Co.,  but  to 
worry  the  old  skunk.  I  think  they  all  behaved  like 
arrant  curs." 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  watches  and  other 
things  ?" 

"  Keep  them  for  the  present,  Lai." 
From  Lai's  description  of  the  route  he  had  taken, 
and  the  mistake  he  made  therein,  Jim  judged  what 
line  across  the  island  to  take.  He  was  as  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  bump  of  -locality  as  Brodie  was  poor 
in  that  respect. 

It  wanted  yet  an  hour  and  a  half  to  sunset,  when 
from  a  rising  piece  of  ground  they  sighted  the  shore, 
with  the  "  Orsini"  lying  as  Lai  Brodie  had  left  her. 
A  glance  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were  no  strangers 
on  board,  and  so  far  all  was  well. 

They  hastened  on,  and  presently  sighted  Stiff 
standing  on  a  rock,  glancing  anxiously  in  their 
direction.  As  soon  as  he  espied  the  advancing  band, 
he  raced  towards  them,  and  was  busy  for  a  minute 
shaking  hands  with  the  foremost. 

"  I  have  had  a  high  old  time  of  it  since  you  went 
away,  Lai,"  he  said. 

"  Found  it  lonely  P"  suggested  Lai. 
"  Of  coarse.     It  was  beastly  for  the  first  hour  or  two. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst.      Early  in  the  afternoon  a 
small    felucca  came  along  and   had  a  look    at    the 
*  Orsini.'" 

"  Jehoshaphat !" 

"  There  was  only  a  woman  in  her,"  said  Stiff,  "  and 
she  made  no  attempt  to  get  on  board  ;  but  she  hovered 
about,  and  had  a  good  look  at  her  before  she  went  off. 
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I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  see  her  face,  but  I 
reckon,  Jim,  that  it  was  the  Spanish  girl  you  know- 
Lucia  di  Valo !" 

"  Bother  her !"  muttered  Jim ;  "  it  is  unfortunate 
she  should  spot  the  ship.  But  we  may  still  have  time 
to  clear  off  her  cargo." 

"  And  that  isn't  all,"  pursued  Stiff ;    *•'  about " 

"  One  moment,"  interposed  Jim.  "  Did  the  woman 
see  you  ?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Stiff,  looking  rather  sheep- 
ish, "  I  skulked  behind  the  rocks  and  did  not  show 
myself.  Tou  know  I  am  not  a  bit  of  a  ladies' 
man." 

"  A  good  excuse,"  said  Lai  ;  *'  but  you  did 
right." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Jim.  "  But  you  have  more  to 
tell  us  ?" 

"  About  an  hour  ago,"  said  Stiff,  "  that  old  beast 
Chorker  came  back,  and  he's  gone  on  board,  kindly 
informing  me  before  starting  that  if  either  Lai  or 
myself  ventured  to  show  on  the  deck  he  would  brain 
us." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  Below,  rummaging  about,  I  guess.  He  thinks  he 
is  perfectly  safe,  as  he  does  not  know  that  Lai  went 
off  to  the  castle." 

"  All  right,"  said  Jim  ;  "  we  will  give  him  a  bit  of  a 
shaking  up." 

He  asked  how  deep  the  water  was,  and  hearing  it 
was  easily  waded  through,  he  led  the  way,  asking 
all  to  f  oUow  him  and  be  as  silent  as  they  could 
be. 

Without  speaking  the  boys  waded  out  to  the 
vessel  and  climbed  quietly  on  deck  one  after  the 
other. 

By  holding  their  rifles  aloft  they  kept  them  dry 
until  on  board,  where  by  Jim's  direction  they  laid 
them  carefully  on  deck. 

Then  he  and  Lai  and  Stiff  went  below  to  the  aft- 
cabin,  where  they  felt  pretty  sure  of  finding  Chorker. 
Then:  surmise  was  correct.  He  was  in  the  chief  cabin 
smoking  a  cigar  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  box 
with  many  more. 

Jim  held  back  and  the  other  two  entered  the  cabin. 
Immediately  on  seeing  them  Chorker  sprang  up  ^ith 
the  roar  of  an  angry  lion. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  he  cried.  "Off 
here  you  go,  and  keep  ashore  as  you  vally 
your   lives!" 

"Chorker,"  remonstrated  Lai,  in  mock  luimility, 
"  have  a  little  mercy  on  us.  How  would  you  like  to 
sleep  ashore  alone  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  and  I'm  not  going  to  do  it,"  was  the 
fierce  reply  ;  "  there's  two  of  you.     Cut  it !"' 

"  At  least,"  urged  Stiff,  "  let  us  take  some  provisions 
ashore." 


"  You've  been  eating  and  stuffing  all  day,"  roared 
Chorker.     "  Boys  is  never  satisfied.     Off  you  go !" 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Jim,  showing  himself  in  the  door- 
way; "there  are  others  who  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
Chorker,  you  are  a  miserable  old  beast !" 

"  You  wiU  excuse  me.  Master  Gordon,"  said  Chorker, 
with  an  effort  to  appear  dignified,  "  but  though  even 
you  are  here — and  how  you  came  aboard  is  a  mystery 
to  me — I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  trodden  quite  in 
the  dust." 

"  There  are  thirty  of  us  on  board,"  said  Jim,  com- 
j)osedly,  "  and  you  will  please  take  yourself  off  and 
sleep  ashore." 

«  But  Mister  Gordon " 

"If  you  do  not  clear  out  right  away  I  will  call  the 
fellows  down  and  you  will  be  pitched  over  the 
side." 

"  Well,"  said  Chorker,  "  if  I  must  go  I  must ;  but  if 
I  take  a  few  smokes " 

"  Let  that  cigar-box  alone,"  said  Jim.  "  You  must 
do  without  your  smokes." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Chorker,  with  assumed  cheerful- 
ness, "  I'll  take  summat  to  eat  and  drink  ashore " 

"  He  has  been  stuffing  all  day,"  said  Lai,  gravely. 
"  In  that  respect  he  beats  boys  hollow." 

"  You  will  go  as  you  are,"  said  Jim,  "  and  clear  oiBF 
so  that  there  is  a  good  two  miles  between  your  car- 
case and  ourselves.  We  are  armed,  and  if  you  come 
a  step  nearer  without  permission  you  will  be  shot ,'" 

"  Sen'  I  may  live,"  muttered  Chorker,  "  if  iver  a  party 
rode  the  'igh  'oss  you  do." 

He  shuffled  out  of  the  cabin,  and  they  followed  him 
to  the  deck. 

Finding  that  Jim's  assertion  was  true  as  to  numbers, 
Chorker  hopped  over  the  side  with  commendable 
alacrity. 

His  movements  were  hastened  on  his  looking  back 
by  seeing  several  rifles  covering  him.  He  had  a  sus- 
picion that  it  was  done  in  jest,  but  he  dared  not  risk  it, 
and  as  soon  as  he  gained  the  shore  he  started  off  like 
a  champion  walker  competing  against  time. 

"  We  shall  see  no  more  of  him  to-night,"  said  Jim. 
"Now,  boys,  to  work.  We  will  get  all  we  can  on  deck 
while  dayUght  lasts  and  convey  it  ashore  to-morrow. 
I  daresay  you  are  hungry,  but  we  can  grub  after  dark, 
and  a  little  waiting  won't  kill  anybody." 

With  willing  hearts  and  hands  the  boys  went  to 
work.  Half-a-dozen  tumbled  down  into  the  hold 
ready  to  fasten  ropes  that  were  lowered  to  the  boxes 
and  bales,  and  with  many  a  merry  word  and  snatch  of 
song  the  boys  laboured  until  the  sun  was  down  and 
the  stars  were  shining  brightly  aloft. 
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CHAPTER  Cn. 

EMPTYING  IHE   "  ORSINI." — SOME  OTHER   THINGS   COMB 
TO   XlftHT. 

FTEE,  a  jolly  evening, 
followed  by  a  night 
of  peaceful  repose, 
the  boys  were  up  with 
the  sun  and  ready  for 
breakfast,  which  they 
all  helped  in  pre- 
paring. 

The  deck,  with  its 
piled  -  up  masses  of 
goods,  was  a  sight  worthy  of  an  unlading  in  the 
London  docks,  and  from  the  forehold  a  quantity  of 
planking  had  been  brought  up  which  Jim  intended  to 
fashion  into  a  raft  to  convey  the  goods  ashore. 

Jim  had  found  a  good  ship's  telescope,  which  he 
used  at  once  to  scan  the  shore  in  search  of  Chorker. 
He  was  some  time  in  discovering  him,  but  eventually 
made  out  the  well-known  figure  of  the  old  fraud, 
seatedon  a  distant  rock  withhisnose  between  his  knees, 
in  an  uneasy  sleep. 

"  Take  him  some  grub,"  said  Jim  to  Joe  Ganthonj'-, 
"and  tell  him  to  go  further  away.  It  will  be  as 
well  to  hide  from  him  where  we  store  the  cargo." 

Ganthony  executed  his  very  congenial  task  with  all 
speed,  and  Chorker  vanished  out  of  sight.  By  that 
time  the  rest  of  the  boys  had  finished  breakfast  and 
the  raft  was  begun. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  make  it  very  strong.  A 
dozen  planks  lashed  well  together  sufficed,  for  only 
the  goods  would  be  placed  upon  it  and  conveyed  to 
the  shore  by  boys  wading  and  pushing  their  crude 
conveyance. 

Jim  having  learnt  many  valuable  lessons  of  late,  did 
not  neglect  the  obvious  duty  of  keeping  a  good  look- 
out for  strangers  who  might  intrude  upon  them.  Three 
boys  armed  like  military  sentries  were  sent  to  different 
points  ashore,  and  a  watch  was  kept  upon  the  sea. 
Then,  with  coats  and  waistcoats  off,  the  main  body 
went  to  work  in  a  style  that  would  have  shamed 
ordinary  unlading  gangs,  unless  the  men  were  on  piece- 
work. 

There  was  a  lot  to  do,  and  the  dinner-hour  arrived 
with  still  half  the  hold  to  empty.  Then  the  heat  of 
the  day  set  in,  and  they  took  two  hours'  rest.  After 
it  to  work  again,  drawing  up  the  boxes  and  bales  and 
conveying  them  ashore  on  the  raft,  until  there  was 
sufficient  for  the  boys  for  six  months. 

Jim,  ashore,  thoughtfully  walked  among  the  piles 
of  goods,  and  realised  how  utterly  impossible  it 
would  be  to  convey  the  lot  to  the  castle  under  a 
week's  time,  unless  the  whole  school  could  be  pressed 
into  the  labour. 


He  expressed  this  view  to  Martin,  who  coincided 
with  it,  and  then  came  the  question.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? 

"  If  we  could  find  some  place  handy  for  storage," 
said  Martin,  thoughtfully,  "  and  take  back  with  us  a 
few  things  that  we  want  pressingly,  it  would  be  all 
right.  Later  on  we  could  get  the  things  up  yonder 
by  degrees." 

"  A  cave  might  help  us,"  said  Jim,  his  eyes  ranging 
along  the  shore ;  "  but  this  seems  hardly  the  kind  of 
coast  for  one  that  would  serve  us." 

"  Shall  I  look  ahead,  sir  ?" 

"  Well,  you  might." 

Martin  went  on  his  errand,  and  Jim  hastened  on 
the  boys,  for  he  felt  a  presentiment  that  they  might 
ere  long  be  interrupted.  He  argued  to  himself  also 
that,  anyway,  it  was  essential  he  and  his  assistants 
should  get  back  to  the  castle  as  soon  as  possible, 
where  their  return  would  be  naturally  anxiously 
watched  for. 

The  voice  of  Ganthony,  who  was  superintending  the 
clearing  of  the  hold,  aroused  him  from  a  train  of 
thought,  and  looking  across  the  narrow  span  of  water 
between  the  shore  and  the  ship,  he  saw  him  beckoning 
for  Jim  to  come  on  board. 

"  Anything  the  matter  ?"  he  cried. 

"  We've  get  all  our  goods  out,"  rephed  Ganthony. 

"  That's  all  right.  Then  come  ashore  and  give  us  a 
hand." 

"  The  hold  isn't  empty,"  said  Ganthony  ;  "  there's 
another  cargo  under  ours.  I  want  you  to  look  at  it 
before  we  hoist  it  up." 

Jim,  wondering  what  the  other  portion  of  the  cargo 
could  consist  of,  waded  through  the  water  and  climbed 
on  board.  Waffle  and  the  other  men  who  had  been 
doing  the  hauling  up  were  squatted  round  the  entrance 
to  the  hold,  smoking  their  pipes. 

"  How  do  you  know  the  goods  don't  belong  to  us  ?" 
asked  Jim. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Waffle,  "everything  we  have 
hoisted  up  at  present  have  got  *N.  F.'  on  'em.  The 
other  goods  have  '  G.  T.  H.'  and  different  crosses  and 
signs." 

Jim  dropped  into  the  hold  and  took  a  lodk  at  the 
rest  of  the  stores.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  things 
were  not  intended  for  the  school. 

"  Whatever  they  may  be  they  are  worth  saving," 
he  said,  "  especially  as  we  must  be  here  for  another 
night.  We  can  run  them  ashore,  and  should  an 
owner  turn  up  he  can  have  his  property  on  paying 
salvage  money.  If  no  owner  comes  to  light  we  can 
consider  the  things  ours." 

The  majority  of  the  packages  were  smaller  than 
those  for  the  school,  and  in  most  cases  the  contents 
were  very  light.  It  was  certain  that  there  was  no 
bullion  among  them. 
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There  were  at  least  two  hundred  in  all,  but,  owing 
to  their  not  being  very  heavy,  they  were  soon  pUed 
up  on  deck,  and  ready  for  transmission  ashore. 

As  the  school  stores  were  all  landed  out  in  time, 
Jim  gave  the  word  for  the  strange  parcels  to  follow, 
but  to  be  kept  distinct. 

When  he  had  seen  the  first  load  put  on  the  raft,  he 
raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  Martin  returning,  so  he 
dropped  off  the  vessel,  and  hastened  ashore  to  receive 
his  report. 

CHAPTER  cm. 

STOETNC4  IN  THE  CAVE. — LATE  VISITOKS  TO  THE  '-'ORSIXI." 

'T  is  all  right,Mr.Gordon," 
said  Martin ;  "  found 
the  very  thing  that  is 
wanted.  Over  yonder, 
not  a  furlong  from 
here,  I  came  across  a 
hole  just  big  enough 
for  a  chap  to  crawl 
through  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  So  in  I 
goes,  and  there  I  find 
quite  a  cave,  forty  feet  square  if  an  inch,  very 
low,  but  high  enough  for  us.  I  reckon  that  the  high- 
est part  of  the  roof  is  about  a  foot  over  my  head." 

"  I  hope  it  won't  fall  down  upon  us,"  said  Jim, 
grimly. 

"We  can  prop  it  up  with  the  boxes,"  said  Martin, 
facetiously.  "  But  come  along  and  see  it  afore  you 
start  on  storing  in  it." 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  was  insignificant,  and, 
being  immediately  behind  a  jutting  stone,  a  passer-by 
not  looking  for  anything  special  would  in  all  pro- 
babiUty  fail  to  heed  it.  Martin  had  passed  it  in  the 
first  instance,  and  it  was  only  on  his  return,  having 
failed  to  find  a  cave  higher  up,  that  he  noticed  it. 

It  was  a  strange  sort  of  cave,  and  Jim  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not,  as  most  seashore  caves  are, 
naturally  formed.  There  was  a  suspicious  squareness 
about  it  that  led  to  a  contrary  view  of  its  origin. 
But  there  Vv"ere  no  indications  of  its  having  been 
recently  occupied,  and  it  was  as  good  a  place  as  they 
could  wish  for  as  a  secret  storing-place  for  the 
cargo. 

_.  "  We  can  easily  block  up  the  mouth,"  said  Jim, 
"  and,  unless  somebody  in  the  know  turns  up,  every- 
thing will  be  safe." 

They  had  about  four  hours'  daylight,  and  a  young- 
moon  that  would  not  set  until  ten  o'clock,  to  help 
them  along.  Jim  thought  that  with  a  little  extra  push 
he  could  have  everything  in  the  cave  by  that  hour. 
With  such  support  as  he  had,  the  feat — for  feat  it 


was  in  a  labouring  sense — was  accomplished  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  time,  and  the  tired  boys 
lay  about  on  the  sands  outside  the  cave,  eating  their 
weU-earned  supper,  soothed  by  the  soft  warmth  of  an 
incomparable  autumn  night. 

The  first  things  packed  in  the  cave  were  the  goods 
belonging  to  the  unknown  "  G.  T.  H."  It  was  the 
purpose  of  Jim  to  leave  them  there,  even  after  they 
had  conveyed  the  school  stores  to  the  castle. 

Next  came  the  heavy  packages,  and  finally  such 
things  as  they  intended  to  take  back  with  them  on 
the  morrow. 

There  was  still  ample  room  for  the  boys  to  sleep, 
and  as  the  cave  was  dry  and  warm,  it  was  decided  that 
there  they  should  pass  the  night.  Some  were  inclined 
to  return  to  the  "Orsini,"  but  Jim  objected  to  it. 

"  The  *  Orsini,' "  he  said,  "  can  take  care  of  herself 
now,  for  a  time,  anyway." 

An  hour  after,  all  the  boys  and  men  were  asleep  in 
the  cave,  and  Jim,  as  their  leader,  occupied  a  position 
near  the  entrance.  He  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  had 
not  slept  long  when  a  sound  of  voices  reached  his 
ears. 

He  started  up  and  hstened.     The  speakers  were 
some   distance   away — on  the  sea,  he  judged;    and 
creeping  out  of  the  cave,  he  looked  about  him,  and 
■  saw  a  light  flashing  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Orsini." 

His  first  thought  was  that  it  was  Ohorker,  but  he 
dismissed  it  instantly  as  highly  improbable.  Turning 
back  for  a  moment,  he  softly  asked,  "  Is  anyone  awake 
here  ?"  and  getting  no  answer,  stole  out  alone,  deter- 
mined not  to  arouse  anyone  unless  there  was  impera- 
tive need. 

Keeping  close  to  the  low  rocks  and  walking  with  a 
stoop,  he  got  back  to  the  spot  where  the  cargo  had 
been  piled  ashore.  There  was  some  litter  about  still, 
but  nothing  to  attract  attention  from  the  ship  in  the 
night-time. 

The  origin  of  the  voices  was  soon  manifest  to  him. 
The  stars  gave  suflScient  light  for  him  to  see  the  out- 
line of  the  stranded  vessel,  and  in  addition  there  were 
two  boats  drawn  up  to  her  side  also  discernible.  On 
board  the  "  Orsini"  were  several  men  and  one  woman. 
Jim  made  out  the  voice  of  the  latter,  and  recognised 
the  musical  tones  of  Lucia  di  Valo. 

"  Just  in  time,"  he  thought,  with  a  glow  of  pride. 
"  Done  them,  the  Spanish  beggars !" 

Lying  flat  upon  the  sands,  he  slowly  crept  down 
right  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  from  whence  he  could 
make  out  the  utterances  of  the  men.  He  soon 
gathered  that  they  had  been  in  league  with  the  captain 
of  the  "Orsini"  to  rob  the  vessel  of  her  stores,  to 
embarrass  the  school,  and  that  one  and  all  were  ex- 
ceedingly puzzled  at  finding  her  in  such  a  plight,  with 
no  crew  on  board  and  not  the  slightest  information 
as  to  what  had  become  of  them. 
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The  loss  of  the  cargo  had  also  been  discovered,  and 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Spaniards  was  that  the 
captain  of  the  "  Orsini"  had  plundered  the  vessel  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  was  skulking  somewhere  ashore 
They  threatened  vengeance — "  after  they  had  done 
with  the  little  wolves  in  the  castle" — and  then  began  to 
talk  in  a  jargon  Jim  could  not  understand — on  other 
matters,  he  supposed. 

They  had  found  some  drink,  having  an  unerring 
scent  for  anything  in  that  line,  and  having  lighted  two 
more  lamps,  lay  down  upon  the  deck  to  gamble. 
Presently — it  was  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  only — 
the  voice  of  Lucia  was  heard  upbraiding  them. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  keep  you  here,"  she  said. 
"  To  your  boats,  and  back  again." 

They  pleaded  they  were  tired  and  needed  rest,  but 
promised  to  start  in  an  hour  or  so. 

There  was  a  gentle  breeze  blowing  at  the  time, 
which  Lucia  told  them  would  fall  to  nothing  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  a  calm  of  some  hours  might  be 
expected.     But  they  doggedly  refused  to  stir. 

"You  would  not  dare  to  disobey  me,"  she  said, 
bitterly,  "  if  Reonardo  were  here." 

"Reonardo  would  let  us  rest,"  they  said,  "and 
not  give  unreasonable  commands.'' 

"Enough,"  said  Lucia,  haughtily.  "I  will  leave 
you." 

They  laughed  by  way  of  reply,  and  a  minute  later 
Jim  dimly  saw  her  small  craft  slowly  sailing  seaward. 
The  men  continued  to  play  on,  getting  more  boisterous 
each  moment  in  their  mirth. 

"  Now,"  thought  Jim,  "  if  I  leave  these  fellows  they 
will  lie  until  daylight,  and  I  shall  have  them  prowling 
about  the  shore,  which  won't  quite  suit  my  book. 
They  must  be  cleared  out  at  once." 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  his  plans  were  laid. 
Back  he  glided  to  the  cave,  and  awakening  Martin, 
Ganthony,  Terry,  and  a  few  more,  told  them  of  the 
discovery  he  had  made. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  you  boys  get  your  rifles,  and  we 
will  steal  down  and  let  fly  at  those  fellows.  Probably 
we  shall  do  very  little  mischief  at  this  time  of  the 
night,  but  if  we  don't  scare  those  ruffians  out  of  the 
neighbourhood  Pm  mistaken." 

Eight  in  all,  with  loaded  rifles,  crept  out  of  the 
cave.  Terry  was  left  behind  to  allay  any  alarm  among 
those  who  still  slept,  and  who  might  be  awakened  by 
the  firing. 

The  Spaniards  were  still  drinking  and  gambling, 
and  were  getting  hilarious  when  the  eight  armed  boys, 
with  Martin,  formed  on  the  shore. 

"  Aim  just  above  her  hull,"  whispered  Jim.  "  Now 
—all  ready.     Fire !" 

The  crash  of  arras  on  the  stillness  of  the  night  was 
as  of  a  regiment's  volley-firing.  The  men  ceased 
their  mirth,  and  with  yells  sprang   to  their  feet,  and 


they  were  heard  tumbling  into  their  two  boats  with 
an  utter  regardlessness  of  possible  broken  limbs, 

"  One  shout  now,"  said  Jim,  "  all  together.  Make 
a  good  ferocious  yell  of  it.  Let  it  have  a  Spanish 
twang." 

The  yell  they  gave  in  concert  would  have  scared  an 
Indian,  and  the  terrified  Spaniards  pushed  off  their 
boats  and  hoisted  the  felucca  sails  with  an  alacrity 
they  rarely  exhibited. 

"  Shall  we  give  them  another  volley  ?"  whispered 
Martin. 

The  rifles  had  all  been  reloaded  while  the  Spaniards 
were  hurriedly  embarking.  Jim  reflected  a  moment, 
and  then  said  :  "  Yes,  the  sooner  we  wipe  out  those 
villains  the  better.'' 

The  boats  had  not  got  far  away  when  the  second 
volley  was  fired,  but  in  the  dim  light  they  were  not  so 
discernible  as  Avhen  on  the  hull  of  the  "  Orsini."  But 
that  some  good  work  was  done  was  testified  by  a 
shrieking  that  followed  the  firing. 

"  Now  they  may  go,"  said  Jim,  "  and  J  think  they 
will  be  wary  of  coming  this  way  again." 

By  this  time  all  the  boys,  and  the  rest  of  the  men, 
were  awake  and  outside  the  cave.  When  the  firing 
party  returned,  and  told  the  story  of  the  success  of 
their  short  expedition,  a  shout  rang  out  that  must 
have  created  additional  terror  in  the  breasts  of  the 
scared  Spaniards, 

As  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  of  their 
returning,  the  party  went  back  to  the  cave,  and  all 
sought  rest  to  recruit  their  strength  for  the  labours 
of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

ON   THE   ROAD    HOME. — THE    LOST     SHEEP    KETUKJfS    TO 
THE   FLOCK. 

•LOUR,  tea,  cocoa,  and 
tinned  meat,"  said 
Jim,  "  are  the  chief 
things  wanted.  Let 
each  of  you  select  as 
much  as  you  can  carry, 
and  we  will  start  at 
once.  The  flour  had  in 
the  first  instance  been 
packed  in  bags  of  a 
convenient  size,  and  the  boys  who  thought  they 
could  carry  one  selected  their  burden.  The 
others  took  what  they  believed  they  were  capable  of 
bearing,  and  the  men  did  not  shirk  their  share. 

Of  course  many  halts  by  the  way  would  be  impera- 
tive, and  they  did   not  expect  to  reach  the  castle 
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much  before  sunset.  So,  in  addition  to  their  load, 
they  carried  rations  for  the  day.  But  Jim  was  wise 
in  one  arrangement  he  permitted  them  to  make.  It 
was  that  they  should  carry  all,  and  he  as  leader  bear 
nothing. 

"  We. must  have  somebody  to  look  about  and  scout 
round  a  bit,"  said  Martin,  "  and  that  is  your  line,  sir." 

"  Very  good,"  assented  Jim ;  "  but  remember  that  I 
am  quite  willing  to  take  my  share  of  the  work.  I 
can,  at  least,  occasionally  relieve  one  of  you  who 
tires." 

The  cave  was  closed  up  with  rocks  and  sand,  so 
that  it  was  effectually  concealed  from  anything  but 
keen  observation,  and  walking  in  a  Hne,  with  Jim  at 
•the  head,  the  cavalcade  started. 

It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  so  many  youngsters  and 
men  each  with  a  burden  on  his  back  or  shoulder. 
They  presented  the  appearance  of  a  marauding  party 
homeward  bound  with  spoil. 

They  talked,  of  course,  but  not  so  freely  as  they 
would  have  done  without  their  burdens,  and  they 
were  merrier  than  toilers  usually  are  in  the  height  of 
their  labours.  Jim  picked  the  easiest  road,  and  they 
got  along  famously,  an  entire  hour  passing  ere  a  halt 
was  called. 

By  that  time  many  were  getting  pumped,  and  they 
dropped  their  burdens  to  the  ground,  and  then  lay 
down  beside  them.  They  were  at  this  juncture  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  low  lulls  which  Lai  Brodie 
had  crossed  two  days  before.  It  commanded  a  view 
of  the  rolling  country  between  there  and  the  lagoon. 

Suddenly,  as  Brodie  had  seen  on  a  previous  occasion 
put  on  record,  he  beheld  several  figures  on  the  summit 
of  a  slope,  and,  as  he  had  done,  recognised  them. 
There  were  four  of  them,  and  they  were  the  valiant 
men  who  had  been  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the 
outer  rocks  of  the  lagoon.  Moreover,  he  was  con- 
scious that,  even  as  they  had  recognised  them,  they 
had  seen  and  recognised  the  party. 

Jim  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  with  the  school- 
master, and  he  was  glad  for  some  reasons  that  that 
worthy  had  not  perished.  He  merely  mentioned  what 
he  had  seen,  and  bade  his  friends  await  their  coming. 

As  an  additional  half -hour's  rest  was  welcome,  the 
boys  waited,  and  presently,  headed  by  Napoleon,  the 
four  men  arrived  at  the  spot. 

Napoleon  Farrell  was  on  his  loftiest  pedestal,  and 
-he  gave  the  party  a  cold  and  haughty  greeting.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  evident  that  he  was  very 
hungry. 

"Gordon,"  he  said,  "I  will  thank  you  for  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"  You  can  have  a  part  of  our  rations,  sir,"  replied 
Jim,  cheerfully ;  "  but  as  we  are  going  to  the  castle, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  I  must 
impose  a  condition." 


"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  making  conditions  with 
my  pupils,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  haughtily. 

"  The  idea  of  it !"  said  Chorker. 

"You  be  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  eyeing  him 
angrily ;  "  you  are  as  impertinent  as  the  rest.  You 
lied  to  me  about  meeting  with  strangers." 

"  I  was  swore  on  to  the  lie,"  murmured  Chorker. 

Storeby  and  Turner  said  nothing,  but  stood  by 
looking  gloomily  on,  and  sympathetically  rubbing 
their  stomachs. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,  sir,"  said  Jim, 
"  but  I  adhere  to  giving  food  to  you  on  one  con- 
dition." 

"Name  it,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  eyeing  him  with  a 
basilisk  stare. 

"You  must  assist  in  carrying  these  bags  and 
parcels  to  the  castle." 

"  I  decline,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  haughtily. 

•'  Fall  in  there !"  cried  Jim  ;  "  shoulder  burdens. 
March  1" 

"  Here — hi !"  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster, "  how  dare 
you  ?     Boys,  stop,  I  insist !" 

But  they  were  already  on  the  march,  and  when  tho 
schoolmaster  would  have  stopped  the  nearest,  Martin 
put  his  burly  form  between. 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  he  said,  evenly,  "  there  is  only  one 
in  command  here  now,  and  you've  got  to  obey  him." 

"  If  I  must,  I  must !"  said  Mr.  FarreU,  staring  at 
the  resolute  face  of  the  blacksmith,  "  Hunger  brings 
even  the  boldest  of  us  to  terms.  I  yield,  and  leave  the 
matter  for  future  consideration." 

"You  must  promise  never  to  consider  it  in  the 
future  at  all,"  said  Jim. 

"  The  conditions,"  almost  howled  Mr.  Farrell,  "  are 
utterly  preposterous.     If  I  were  use " 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  said  Storeby,  "  for  myself  and  Mr, 
Turner,  I  yield.  We  are  quite  ready  to  do  our  share 
of  work."   , 

Jim  immediately  called  a  halt  and  collected  a  por- 
tion of  some  of  the  rations,  and  handed  the  mass  to  the 
undermasters.  They  fell  upon  the  food  ravenously. 
Mr.  Farrell  stood  gloomily  apart,  and  Chorker  scrubbed 
his  chin  thoughtfully,  anxious  to  yield  for  his  personal 
comfort,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  personal  pride 
desirous  of  holding  out. 

Taking  the  loads  from  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the 
boys,  Jim  placed  them  on  the  backs  of  the  two 
masters,  and  commanded  that  the  journey  be  re- 
sumed. Mr.  FarreU  melted  as  wax  in  the  presence  of 
so  much  resolve. 

"  I  can  only  suppose,  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
exigency  of  the  position  has  led  you  to  forget  what 
is  due  to  me,  and  I  accept  your  terms." 

"  I  cannot  call  another  halt,"  said  Jim,  cooUy,  "  for 
time  is  precious  with  us.  But  you  can  have  some  food, 
and  eat  it  as  we  go  along." 
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Mr.  Farrell  groaned,  and  muttered  something  that 
sounded  very  much  like  a  curse,  but  he  accepted  food 
even  under  the  additional  disadvantages,  and  Martin^ 
obeying  a  sign  from  Jim,  transferred  a  bag  of  flour 
from  another  of  the  boys  for  him  to  bear.  Chorker 
still  held  out,  for  he  had  been  fed  since  the  masters 
had  partaken  of  the  supply  he  gave  them — at  a  price. 
But  for  all  that  he  was  naturally  a  heavy  feeder — 
"  grubber''  was  the  word  he  used  when  speaking  of  it — 
and  seeing  the  way  Mr.  Farrell  enjoyed  his  rations,  the 
carnal  appetite  of  the  wolf-villain  came  so  much  to 
the  front  that  he  had  to  yield. 

"I  gives  in,"  he  said,  suddenly;  "hand  me  out 
summat  to  eat,  and  I'll  carry  what  you  hkes  in 
reason." 

But  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  Jim  and  the 
rest  marched  steadily  on. 

"I  mentioned,"  said  Chorker,  with  bated  breath 
after  a  pause,  "  as  I  was  willin'  to  give  in." 

"You  are  too  late,"  replied  Jim,  curtly ;  "  we  cannot 
halt  any  more,  and  we  can  do  without  you." 

Chorker  turned  from  him  to  Martin,  and  was  met 
by  a  stony  stare.  Nobody  else  seemed  to  care  to  look 
at  him  at  all. 

"  This  is  rum  treatment,"  said  Chorker. 
"  If  you  do  not  like  it,"  said  Jim,  "  you  have  your 
remedy.    Go  back  again." 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  said  Chorker,  "  I  was  a  friend  to  you, 

and  saved  you " 

"  You  robbed  me  of  my  watch  and  valuables,"  said 
Air.  FarreU,  fiercely,  "which  you  recently  told  me 
had  been  paid  over  to  some  ruffians  for  the  food  you 
gave  me.  Now  it  seems  that  you  received  your 
supplies  from  these  boys.  I  ask  them  if  they  are 
possessed  of  these  things  ?" 

"  And  of  mine,  too  ?"  cried  the  other  masters. 
"  It  is  a  preposterous  question,  sir,"  said  Jim;  "  the 
food  was  despatched  to  you  by  Brodie  and  Stiff.  The 
idea  that  it  would  ever  be  charged  for  never  entered 
their  thoughts.     It  was  a  swindle." 

Mr.  Farrell  dropped  his  burden  and  went  forChorker. 
"  Give  me  my  watch,  you  villain !"  he  roared. 
The  next  moment  the  other  masters  were  upon  the 
staggered  Chorker.  They  threw  him  down,  yelling 
out  for  the  return  of  their  valuables,  and  they  turned 
his  pockets  inside  out,  finding  nothing  worth  a  six- 
pence. 

"  Lemme  go,"  pleaded  Chorker  ;  "  don't  be  'ard  on 
a  poor  imfortenet  old  man  who  is  givin'  to  joking.  I 
never  meant  to  keep  'em." 

"  Where  are  the  watches  ?"  hissed  the  school- 
master, banging  Chorker's  head  upon  the  ground. 

"I  put  'em  in  a  gully  up  yonder,"  said  Chorker. 
"  I  can  fetch  'em  in  a  hour." 

"  Let  him  go  and  fetch  them,  Mr.  FarreU,  with  an 
understanding  that  until  he  is  ready  to  bring  them 


back  he  does  not  come  near  any  of  us,"  advised  Jim, 
who  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade  had  halted  to 
witness  the  mauling  of  Chorker  with  unalloyed 
pleasure. 

"  I  yield  to  you,  Gordon,"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
letting  go  of  Chorker's  throat,  and  rising  to  his  feet. 
"  Go,  you  hound !     You  know  the  conditions." 

"  As  I  only  tuk  'em  and  buried  'em  for  a  joke,"  said 
Chorker,  as  he  was  released  and  got  upon  his  feet, 
"there  ain't  no  'arm  done  in  acceptin'  them  con- 
ditions. I  swear  I  won't  come  back  till  Tve  got  them 
there  watches  and  things  to  hand  back  honerably  to 
youy 

"  Get  away,"  said  Jim.  "  Mr.  FarreU,  we  really  can 
waste  no  more  time.  Fall  in  all  there.  Ready — march !" 

Away  they  went,  leaving  Chorker  behind  them.  He 
stood  still  for  a  minute  or  more,  watching  their  re- 
treating figures  with  an  eye  compared  to  which  that 
of  an  angry  serpent  was  both  serene  and  loving.  Then 
a  few  words  of  vain  regret  tumbled  from  his  Ups. 

"  Things,"  he  said,  "  ain't  worked  out  quite  reg'lar 
'cordin  to  the  'riginal  design.  But  a  bargain  is  a 
bargain,  Mr  FarreU,  and  I'll  have  summat  out  of  you 
in  place  of  the  watch.  I  wish  I'd  knowed  how  matters 
was  agoin'  to  work  out,  and  you  wouldn't  have 
caught  me  a-'elping  you  back  to  your  friends,  you 
three.  I'd  ha'  left  you  to  starve  by  the  lagoon,  and 
be  blowed  to  you." 

But  he  was  not  particularly  downcast,  as  he  saw 
the  way  of  putting  everything  right.  It  was  being 
done  in  the  long-rim  that  worried  him.  StUl,  as  hs 
believed,  the  watches  could  be  unearthed  and  re- 
turned to  their  owners,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  matter. 

But  time  pressed.  If  he  wished  to  recover  his 
bvuried  treasure,  and  catch  the  party  up  before  the 
castle  was  reached,  he  must  hurry,  and  with  this  con- 
viction strong  upon  him,  he  hastened  off  to  the  rent 
in  the  earth  which  he  had  made  his  hiding-place. 


CHAPTER    CV. 

JIM'S  BETURN  to  the  castle. — ADVAlfCE  OP  BSPAKDO 
BEOjSTABDO  and  his  MEN. — THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE 
FOBTS. 

ROM  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  two  tallest 
towers  Morse  had 
espied  the  party  re- 
turning. But  it  was 
at  so  great  a  distance 
that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  three 
schoolmasters  were 
with  the  boys. 
Morse  had  succeeded  in  forcing,  by  means  of  blast- 
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ing  oflf  the  lock,  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  it  will 
suffice  for  the  present  to  state  that  he  found  a  wind- 
ing staircase  leading  to  the  top.  He  ascended  it, 
pass^g  on  his  way  several  landings,  where  there  were 
doors  also  locked,  and  belonging  to  chambers  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  inject,  but  left  them  as  tid- 
bits to  enjoy  in  Jim's  company  when  he  came  back. 

It  was  getting  towards  night,  for  what  with 
various  baitings,  and  the  boys  tiring  more  than  they 
expected,  darkness  must  fall  ere  the  gates  of  the 
castle  opened  to  welcome  back  the  gallant  band. 

Morse  descended  below,  and  called  the  boys 
together,  and  told  them  the  good  news,  doubly  wel- 
come because  the  absence  of  Jim  and  those  with  him 
had  extended  beyond  the  time  arranged,  and  not  a 
little  anxiety  was  felt  on  their  account. 

And  there  was  one  in  the  castle  whom  Morse  knew 
had  been  especially  anxious.  It  was  Eveline,  whom 
IMorse  in  person  sought  in  the  part  of  the  castle  which 
she  occupied  with  her  mother.  He  found  them  in  a 
chamber  with  bare  stone  walls  and  furnished  with 
rather  a  meagre  assortment  of  necessaries,  with  their 
hands  folded  before  them.  They  were  discussing  Jim, 
and  in  their  many  natural  apprehensions  even  the 
knitting-needles  were  laid  aside. 

"  You  bring  good  news  ?"  cried  Eveline,  springing 
up,  and  eagerly  scanning  his  face. 

"  They  will  be  here  in  an  hour,"  said  Morse. 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  Eveline  felt  inclined 
to  kiss  him,  as  the  bearer  of  good  tidings,  but  she 
checked  herself,  and  merely  shook  him  by  the  hand. 
Mrs.  Farrell  was  also  delighted,  and  they  went  up  to 
the  tower  with  Morse  to  see  if  they  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  wanderers. 

It  was  a  toilsome  journey  to  perform,  but  Eveline 
made  light  of  it.  She  was  indeed  the  first  to  reach 
the  summit,  and  she  was  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  tail-end  of  the  party  ere  the  woods  and 
slope  hid  them  from  view. 

It  was  getting  dusk,  for  the  sun  was  down,  and  she 
could  not  distinguish  anyone  clearly,  but  she  fancied 
she  saw  Jim,  and  waved  her  hand  on  speculation.  To 
her  great  dehght,  the  salute  was  returned. 

Mrs.  Farrell  arrived  in  time  to  be  too  late,  but  she 
was  satisfied  with  Eveline's  assurance  that  she  had 
seen  Jim,  and  he  had  seen  her. 

"  And  they  are  all  carrying  something,"  she  said, 
"  so  we  shall  not  starve  for  the  present,  mamma." 

The  hubbub  and  excitement  down  among  the  boys 
was  intense,  and  Morse,  on  going  below,  found  that 
the  gates  had  been  opened,  and  some  of  the  boldest 
gone  down  to  meet  the  returning  party. 

"  Hang  it !"  muttered  Morse, "  just  like  boys.  Risky, 
but  it  can't  be  helped." 

Ho  waited  patiently  for  their  return,  and  was  glad 
when  he  heard  the  hum  of  voices  as  the  boys  came 


up  the  path,  the  last  out  of  the  castle  assisting  those 
who  were  weary  of  their  burdens. 

"A  complete  success,"  said  Jim,  and  he  grasped 
Morse's  extended  hand ;  "  but  a  lot  of  things  to  tell 
you.    Farrell  and  the  two  other  masters  are  behind." 

"  Good  heavens !" 

"  We  must  make  the  best  of  them.  But  I,  for  one, 
will  have  no  more  nonsense  from  Farrell  or  anyone." 

"  Quite  right.  Go  on  ;  I  think  you  will  find  Eveline 
in  the  banqueting-room." 

Jim  lost  no  time  in  seeking  Eveline.  He  found  het 
and  Mrs.  Farrell,  too.  Hearty  greetings  were  ex- 
changed between  them,  and  then  Jim  told  them 
of  Mr.  Farrell's  return. 

"Evy,"  said  Mrs.  FarreU,  "I  think  I  had  better 
not  meet  him  here,  or  you,  dear,  either.  We  had 
better  retire  to  our  rooms." 

It  was  a  wise  step  to  take,  for  the  meeting  between 
husband  and  wife  could  not  be  very  agreeable.  Every 
time  Mr.  Farrell  took  a  step  of  the  nature  he  had  last 
shown,  he  inevitably  sank  in  the  estimation  of  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  Farrell  especially  felt  it,  for  she  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  if  her  husband  had  remained  in  charge  of 
the  school,  all  would  ere  now  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  Spaniards. 

The  lives  of  the  entire  body  within  the  castle-walls 
had  been  saved  by  the  courage  and  abihty  of  two 
mere  boys,  Gordon  and  Morse. 

Struggle  as  she  might  against  the  feeling,  she  could 
do  no  less  than  despise  the  man  she  had  vowed  at 
the  altar  to  love  and  obey. 

Presently  all  were  in,  and  the  castle-gates  closed. 
The  big  hall  was  filled  with  an  excited  throng,  ex- 
changing notes  on  the  events  of  the  past  day  or  so- 
All  but  Chorker  were  there,  and  he,  for  reasons  that 
are  obvious,  had  failed  to  overtake  the  party.  As 
long  as  daylight  lasted,  that  hapless  old  sinner  was 
busy  looking  for  the  things  he  had  buried.  . 

He  went  back  to  the  right  place,  sure  enough,  but 
failing  to  find  what  he  had  hidden,  it  dawned  upon 
liim  that  he  had  mistaken  the  place.  So  he  went 
prowling  up  and  down  that  narrow  rent  in  the  earth, 
scraping  and  scratching  at  every  Ukely  spot,  and  find- 
jug  nothing,  to  his  overwhelming  despair. 

At  the  time  they  were  making  merry  in  the  hall  h© 
was  squatted  on  the  sand  in  the  narrow  rift,  a  prey 
to  overwhelming  fears.  The  "  joke  "  he  had  played 
at  the  schoolmaster's  expense  had  taken  a  very  serious 
turn. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  interview  between 
Mr.  Farrell  and  his  wife,  it  was  very  short.  He  came 
down  from  her  presence  with  a  very  rufiled  look,  but 
dogged  withal.  He  was  master  there,  and  the  closed 
gates  of  the  castle  gave  his  weak  nature  another 
chance  of  displaying  his  sham  courage. 
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The  hall  was  filled  with  the  boys  and  men,  partak- 
ing of  an  evening  meal,  without  any  attempt  at  the 
old  order  of  things.  Mr.  Farrell  regarded  them  with 
a  frown.  He  called  for  silence,  and,  from  sheer  force 
of  habit,  he  was  obeyed. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  he  said,  "  that  as  soon  as  the 
head  of  a  house  is  gone,  so  soon  disorder  sets  in.  The 
sight  of  this  hall  to-night  is  a  sinful  contrast  to  the 
order  I  maintained  at  school." 

He  paused,  and  there  was  some  murmuring,  which 
Jim  stilled  with  a  word.  Turning  to  Mr.  Farrell,  he 
quietly  addressed  him  thus : 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  other  matters  besides  your 
absence  have  contributed  to  the  slight  disorder  you 
refer  to.  To-morrow  I  will  take  care  that  there  is  an 
improvement." 

"  You  will  take  care  there  is  an  improvement  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  elected  commander  of  the 
castle." 

.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.   Farrell,  hotly,  "  I  depose 
you.     I  am  commander  here." 

There  was  another  silence,  all  in  expectancy  of  what 
Jim  would  do.  Some  thought  he  would  openly  rebel 
against  the  old  authority.  He  was  thoughtful  for  a 
few  moments,  then  resumed  : 

"  You  have  the  right  to  claim  the  position,  sir,  but 
I  think  you  will  be  wise  if  you  leave  things  as  they 
are,  until  we  are  able  to  resume  the  school. 

"  It  will  be  resumed  to-morrow,  Gordon." 

"  Impossible,  sir." 

"  I  say  it  shall  be  resumed,"  insisted  Mr.  Farrell, 
''  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  enemies  to  contend  with, 
but  I  think,  with  a  little  diplomacy,  matters  can  be 
arranged.  Should  the  Spaniards  appear  before  tlie 
castle,  I  will  confer  with  them  to  that  end.  If,  as  I 
beheve,  we  shall  be  no  more  molested,  we  can  return 
to  our  ordinary  life,  and  in  future  the  castle  will  serve 
for  a  schoolhouse.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  it." 

The  self-sufficiency  of  the  man  was  boundless.  It 
bordered  on  an  exasperating  form  of  idiocy,  and  the 
murmuring  began  again.  Jim  did  not  check  it  this 
time,  but  sat  down  and  quietly  bade  Terry,  who  was 
by  his  side,  call  a  council  in  the  kitchen  within  the 
next  half-hour. 

"  We  must  decide  what  to  do,"  he  said.  "  Farrell, 
if  allowed  to  have  his  own  way,  will  ruin  and  sacrifice 
everything." 

"  What  have  you  in  your  mind,  Jim  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  With  Farrell  in  the  castle,  there  will  be  no  fight- 
ing. He  will  give  up  everything— sell  us  all  to  save 
his  own  skin." 

Terry  passed  round  the  hall,  where,  Mr.  Farrell 
having  retired  again,  there  was  an  angry  discussion 
going  on,  and,  calling  the  Ten  together,  they  slipped 
out  in  a  body  to  the  kitchen. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

THE   ALARM. — A   DESPERATE    FRAY. 

HE  niggers  were  in  th© 
kitchen  when  the  boys 
trooped  in,  and  they 
rose  in  some  haste, 
wondering  what  the 
visit  portended. 

"We  wani,  a  place 
to  have  a  few  minutes' 
quiet  chat  in,"  said 
Jim  ;  "  do  you  mind 
leaving  us  to  our- 
selves for  a  little  while  ?" 

"  You  sure  you  up  to  no  fun  wif  de  sarspins  and 
tings  ?"  said  Macbeth,  doubtfully. 

"  Am  dis  de  time  for  fun,  ole  cattermunk  ?"  asked 
Komeo  ;  "  dere  neber  was  a  man  make  a  specral  ob 
himself  like  you,  'cept" — adding  this  for  the  benefit 
of  Hamlet—"  it  am  my  fader." 

"  Specral  yourself,"  indignantly  exclaimed  Macbeth. 
"All  dis  come  ob  your  fader  spearing  the  de  rod  to  bile 
de  child.     Hamlet,  am  you  ready  ?" 

They  were  all  ready,  and  left  the  kitchen.  Jim 
closed  the  door  and  sat  down  by  it.  The  others  took 
seats  anywhere — on  the  table,  on  the  boxes,  where 
they  could. 

Jim  lost  no  time  in  laying  his  views  before  them. 
He  was  certain  that  Mr.  Farrell  would  give  up  the 
castle  to  Espardo  Reonardo  if  he  appeared  before  it, 
unless  he  was  restrained.  To  do  that  effectually,  he 
must  be  made  a  prisoner, 

"  But  that  won'b  do,"  said  Jim,  "  because  he  is  the 
master,  and  if  we  are  victorious,  we  shaU  still  have  an 
enemy  to  deal  with.  One  thing  only  remains  to  be 
done." 

He  paused,  and  they  waited  in  silence  for  his  plan. 
Terry  alone  had  an  inkling  of  it. 

"  We  must  make  up  a  band  of  tnistworthy  fellows 
to  the  number  of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  and  be  pre- 
pared, on  the  first  sign  of  the  coming  attack,  to  sally 
out  and  take  possession  of  the  forts." 

He  then  showed  them  that  thirty  were  about  as 
many  as  could  move  about  in  the  Redan  and  the 
Roman  camp.  He  also  said  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  the  two  small  cannon  ready  placed  and  loaded. 

"  If  the  attack  comes  at  all,"  he  said,  "  we  shall 
have  it  in  a  day  or  two.  If  Reonardo  and  his  gang 
had  not  shown  so  much  pertinacity,  I  might  have 
hoped  that  they  would  retreat  after  their  last  ex- 
perience on  the  '  Orsini.'  But  I  cannot  entertain 
that  hope  now." 

One  portion  of  his  plans  related  to  the  placing  of 
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the  cannon  in  position  that  very  night.      It  could,  be 
done  after  all  but  themselves  were  in  bed. 

"  And  I  would  suggest,"  said  Morse, "  that  we  place 
the  small-arms  for  sixty  and  the  ammunition  there 
also." 

"  Suppose  the  Spaniards  should  find  them  there.  ?" 
suggested  Felton. 

"  Suppose  they  findlihe  cannon,"  said  Morse  ;  "  we 
must  risk  it.  If  I  understand  your  plans  asight,  Jim, 
we  are  not  to  take  possession  of  the  forts  untU  the 
last  moment,  as  it  were  ?" 

"  Practically  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,"  said  Jim. 

^^  A  watch  will  be  kept  as  usual." 

"  Must  be.  Now  let  us  make  out  a  list  of  those 
who  are  to  assist  us,  and  let  them  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  are  to  understand  that  outside 
themselves  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned.  Should  our 
arrangements  reach  the  ears  of  Napoleon — save  his 
name  ! — he  would  certainly  spoil  it." 

"  Will  you  want  any  of  them  to-night  ?"  iaquired 
Rainstone. 

"  All  that  has  to  be  done  to-night,"  said  Jim,  "  can 
be  done  by  ourselves.  All  you  need  tell  them  is  to  be 
ready." 

They  soon  made  out  a  list  of  the  boys  who  would 
most  likely  be  ready  for  service,  and  each  undertook 
to  speak  to  a  certain  number.  That  done,  they  had 
nothing  more  to  do  until  they  met  in  the  hall  at  mid- 
night. 

The  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  niggers,  who  were 
cooling  their  heels  in  the  passage,  called  back  to  their 
sanctum. 

Macbeth,  on  entering  the  kitchen,  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  round,  as  if  he  feared  to  find  some  evidence 
of  malpractices  common  to  youth ;  but  there  was 
nothing.  All  things  were  in  order  as  he  left  them. 
The  boys  went  away,  and  the  trio  were  left  alone. 

"  Spect  dey  gettin'  up  a  s'prise  for  old  Nap,"  said 
Macbeth. 

"  Mose  likely,"  said  Hamlet. 

"What  sort  ob  s'prise  hab  you  got  into  you 
cradderums  ?"  demanded  Romeo. 

"  Bread-and-butter  his  bed,  squirt  water  ober  him," 
«aid  Macbeth ;  "  any  ting  to  annoy  de  dufi"er." 

"You  got  a  good  ijea  ob  tings,  you  hab,"  said 
Romeo,  scornfully. 

"P'r'aps  you  got  a  berrer  one,"  said  his  father,  with 
dilated  nostrils. 

"  I  hab  'bout  dat,"  was  the  easy  reply. 

"  \^^mt  am  it  ?" 

"  Dat  my  business,  and  me  wonder  at  you  axing  for 
inflammation  from  such  a  young  fool  as  me." 

He  was  on  vantage  ground  there,  and  they  allowed 
him  to  keep  it.  Romeo  kept  his  idea  to  himself,  and 
jt  may  be  said  that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  if  he 
had  not  arrived  at  the  absolute  truth. 


At  an  early  hour  the  boys  retired,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
there  was  silence  in  the  castle.  As  a  matter  of  form 
Jim  sought  Mr.  Farrell  at  the  last  moment  and  sug- 
gested that  a  watch  should  be  kept.  But  that  in- 
flated personage  declined  to  receive  a  suggestion  from 
Gordon,  against  whom  he  had  revived  his  original 
animosity. 

"  The  suggestion  is  absurd,"  he  said.  "  What 
person  without  artillery  could  hope  to  break  in 
here .?" 

Jim  was  satisfied,  and  did  not  argue  the  matter 
further.  He  had  the  castle  to  himself  and  friends 
for  the  night. 

At  the  appointed  time  they  were  by  the  outer  gate 
Morse  with  a  lantern  to  give  light  there.  Outside, 
he  did  not  propose  to  use  it.  In  that  elevated  spot, 
free  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  the  full  benefit  of 
the  light  of  the  stars  could  be  obtained. 

To  guard  against  surprise,  Jim  took  up  a  position 
on  the  pathway,  because  he,  of  aU  there,  was  the  least 
likely  to  give  way  to  unnecessary  alarm. 

Morse  saw  to  the  placing  of  the  two  guns,  Betsy 
and  Bella,  in  two  small  embrasures,  and  pointed  so 
that  both  their  muzzles  commanded  the  path  to  the 
castle. 

The  small-arms,  with  a  good  supply  of  ammunition 
which  had  been  prepared  during  Jim's  journey  to  the 
"  Orsini,"  were  laid  close  under  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
and  covered  up  with  some  old  sacking  to  keep  off  the 
damp.  That  done,  Morse  said  the  others  were  to  go 
to  bed,  for  he  had  something  else  to  do. 

"  Goodness  !"  exclaimed  Dawson,  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  What  I  can  best  do  alone,"  replied  Morse,  in  his 
quiet  way.     "  To  have  assistance  would  hinder  me." 

They  all  went  in  but  Jim,  who  thought  he  under- 
stood the  reason  for  Morse's  desire  to  be  alone. 

"  You  are  going  to  do  some  dangerous  work,"  he 
said,  "  and  object  to  our  sharing  in  it  ?" 

"  When  by  myself,"  said  Morse,  "  I  have  nerves  of 
steel,  I  see  no  fear — feel  none.  But  if  any  of  you 
fellows  are  near  me,  I  get  into  a  blue  funk^  and  tlien 
an  accident  is  likely  to  happen." 

"  But  surely  I  can  stay  ?" 

"  You  make  me  worse  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gethei',  Jim,  because  you  are  more  to  me." 

There  was  no  standing  up  against  this  line  of  argu- 
ment, so  Jim  entered  the  castle,and  finding  the  others, 
pretty  well  worn  out,  had  retired,  quietly  awaited  the 
coming  of  Morse.  A.  full  half-hour  elapsed  ere  he 
appeared. 

"  It  is  done,"  he  said.  "  I  have  made  a  special  mine 
of  my  own  near  the  Redan,  and  another  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Roman  Oamp.  If  we  are  not  attacked 
in  the  morning,  I  shall  spring  them  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. Meanwhile,  nobody  must  go  outside  here 
unless  I  am  with  him,  for  fear  of  accidents." 
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"  We  ought  to  be  among  the  first  stirring,  then," 
said  Jim. 

"  I  have  pinned  a  paper  to  the  gate,  on  which  I 
have  written  in  pencil,  *  Do  not  go  outside.  It  is 
dangerous.' " 

As  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  that  night, 
Jim  suggested  getting  a  httle  sleep ;  but  ere  they 
went  to  bed,  Morse  went  into  the  laboratory  for  a 
few  minutes.     When  he  came  back,  he  said,  serenely  : 

"  Jim,  if  necessary,  I  could  blow  up  the  castle  and 
all  in  it  to  atoms.  It  might  be  better  than  some 
things — as  a- last  resource,  I  mean." 

"  Most  certainly  let  it  be  as  a  last  resource,"  said 
Jim,  more  hurriedly  than  was  his  wont. 

Morse  smiled  faintly.  But  he  knew  that  Jim  was 
not  a  coward,  and  he  was  not  surprised.  Together 
they  went  upstairs,  and  then  the  castle  was  still  until 
the  dawn. 

Morse,  true  to  his  promise,  was  down  early  before 
anyone,  as  he  believed,  was  stirring.  But  on  entering 
the  big  hall  he  discovered  Mr,  Farrell  trying  the  door 
of  the  laboratory  with  a  key. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  that  is  a  room  I 
have  recently  devoted  to  study." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?"  demanded  the  schoolmaster, 
with  considerable  asperity.  He  had  been  having  a 
bad  night,  and  his  liver  was  out  of  order. 

"Nothing,"  coolly  replied  Morse,  "  save  that  if  you 
handle  some  of  the  things  inside  there  with  a  rough 
hand,  you  will  blow  the  castle  and  all  in  it  half-way  to 
the  stars." 

"Morse,  you  have  no  right  to  have  such  things 
here." 

"  I  had  them  here,  sir,  before  it  became  necessary 
to  occupy  the  castle,  and  I  have  need  of  them. 
So  long  as  only  myself  intrudes  there,  nothing  will 
happen." 

"  And  we  are  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
apprehension,  are  we  ?"  angrily  demanded  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir,"  said  Morse.  "  So 
long  as  the  compounds  are  handled  properly,  an 
explosion  is  impossible." 

This  was  so  far  comforting,  but  the  schoolmaster 
did  not  exhibit  in  his  face  that  he  was  satisfied.  As 
Morse  walked  away  to  the  gate,  he  followed,  having 
prudently  determined  not  to  inspect  the  laboratory 
for  a  while.  He  came  up  close  behind  Morse,  and  read 
the  notice  fixed  upon  the  gate.  He  smiled  sar- 
castically. 

*'  You  do  your  best  to  scare  us  in  every  way,"  he 
said. 

"  That  is  no  scare,  but  the  solemn  truth,"  said 
Morse.  "  Outside  I  have  prepared  two  mines,  either 
of  which  will  explode  when  an  almost  invisible  peg  is 
trodden  on." 


"  I  should  like  to  see  those  mines,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
sarcastically. 

"  Another  time,"  said  Morse,  as  he  began  the  ascent 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ramparts. 

Again  Mr.  Farrell  followed  him,  and  as  the  boy 
surveyed  the  country  round  and  the  sea  beyond,  he 
took  up  a  position  by  his  side. 

At  first  they  could  see  no  signs  of  life,  but  eventually 
Morse  saw  in  the  distance  towards  Silver  Bay  a 
number  of  mere  spots  moving  on  the  sands.  Judging 
by  the  height  and  the  distance  he  viewed  them  from, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  they  were  human  beings — 
Reonardo's  followers,  in  fact. 

They  were  moving  to  and  fro  with  no  apparent 
object  at  first,  but  in  a  little  while  got  together  and 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  the  school. 

Morse  promptly  divined  that  the  long-expected 
attack  was  about  to  take  place,  and  without  saying  a 
word  to  the  astounded  schoolmaster,  who  had  seen 
nothing,  he  sped  away  below,  and  hastened  to  where 
Jim  was  still  sleeping  in  one  of  the  old  stone  chambers 
that  had  been  turned  into  dormitories. 

In  five  minutes  all  who  were  to  act  in  the  forts  had 
been  aroused  with  as  little  commotion  as  possible. 

Some  of  those  not  concerned  were  at  the  same  time 
awakened,  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter ; 
but  they  were  bidden  to  go  to  sleep  again,  as  the 
party  was  merely  going  out  for  moi-ning  drill. 

"  Get  hold  of  what  you  can  to  eat  and  drink,"  was 
Morse's  advice,  "  and  make  a  rough  breakfast  outside." 

"  And  keep  your  peckers  up,"  said  Jim. 

They  wanted  encouragement,  naturally,  for  how 
many  boys  would  have  been  awakened  from  sleep 
under  similar  circumstances  and  not  felt  a  tremor  of 
alarm  ?  But  as  a  body  they  bore  themselves  bravely, 
and  may  be  registered  as  fair  samples  of  British 
pluck. 

They  spoke  in  whispers  as  they  assembled  in  the 
hall,  while  some  of  their  number  visited  the  larder 
and  store-rooms  to  get  a  supply  of  provisions.  They 
brought  it  back,  and  Romeo  into  the  bargain. 

"  Whateber  am  up,  Massa  Gordon,"  said  the  negro, 
"  me  and  Charley  ought  to  be  in  it.  Me  not  been 
'sleep  much  to-night,  for  de  purpose  of  habin'  a  finger 
in  de  pie." 

This  appeal  could  not  be  resisted,  and  Romeo  was 
despatched  to  release  Charley,  who  had  been  shut  up 
on  the  previous  day  in  one  of  the  back  ofiices. 

When  that  sagacious  beast  appeared  he  demon- 
strated his  delight  by  performing  half  a  dozen  of  hia 
special  tricks  unsolicited.  He  stood  at  attention, 
shouldered  arms  with  a  stick  he  took  from  a  corner 
of  the  hall,  strutted  to  and  fro  like  a  sentry,  chal- 
lenged a  supposed  passer-by,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
him  if  he  did  not  halt,  and  so  on,  to  the  manifest 
\  delight  of  his  friends. 
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"  In  a  scramble,"  said  Jim,  "  Charley  will  be  a  host 
in  himself." 

"  Time  presses,"  warned  Morse. 

They  hurried  out,  and  discovered  that  the  perverse 
Mr.  Farrell  had  opened  the  gates,  and  was  standing 
on  the  bridge,  airing  himself  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

"  Boys  !"  he  thundered,  "  I  will  not " 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  Charley,  and  bolted  for- 
ward. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  cned  Morse,  "  mind  where 
you  go !" 

The  terrified  schoolmaster  was  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  as  it  were,  and  the  expression  of 
xinmitigated  terror  on  his  face  taxed  the  risible 
muscles  of  the  boys,  little  as  they  were  in  the  humour 
for  laughter. 

"  Stand  a  little  way  off  to  the  right,"  said  Morse. 
"Not  too  far.  Now  keep  still,  and  do  not  budge  an 
inch  until  we  are  past  you.  Jim,  keep  your  fellows 
close  to  the  moat " — this  in  a  whisper — "  the  mines 
are  well  out  of  the  way.  Only  I  think  that  Nap  will 
be  the  better  for  another  scare." 

"Boys,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  attempting  to  appear 
dignified,  "  I  insist  upon  your  returning  to  the  castle." 

They  did  not  heed  liim,  but,  dividing  xpto  two 
parties,  as  previously  arranged,  entered  the  forts. 

Jim,  by  his  special  desire,  took  command  of  the 
Redan,  as  the  first  likely  to  be  attacked,  and  Romeo 
and  Charley  accompanied  him. 

Morse  and  his  followers  entered  the  Roman  Camp, 
and  were  soon  busy  getting  out  and  loading  their 
rifles.  The  ammunition  was  divided  equally,  and  the 
small  gun  Bella  was  loaded  and  run  out. 

Mr.  Farrell,  when  he  saw  the  rifles,  shivered,  and 
there  came  over  him  the  sensation  of  its  being  a 
dream.  But  that  was  speedily  dispelled  by  the  calm 
voice  of  Morse,  advising  him  to  retire  and  close  the 
castle-gates. 

"But  what  does  all  this  mean?"  demanded  the 
schoolmaster,  wildly. 

"  The  Spaniards  are  coming,  and  we  are  going  to 
fight  them  here,"  replied  Jim. 

"  You — you — a  parcel  of  boys  !" 

At  this  moment  Martin  appeared  at  the  gateway, 
and  stared  about  him  in  surprise.  Morse  hurriedly 
explained  the  state  of  matters  to  him. 

"  You  will  be  wanted  inside,"  sang  out  Jim,  "  in 
case  anything  happens  to  us  !" 

"  But  you  can't  be  sacrificed,"  urged  Martin. 

"  Close  the  gates,  and  don't  open  them  until  some 
of  us  ask  for  admittance.  We  think  we  are  strong 
enough  to  fight  the  ruffians." 

"  I  insist  on  all  being  inside  !"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
clutching  his  hair.     "  I  am  master  here." 

"Shut  the  gates,"  said  Morse,  "and  leave  him  out- 
side with  us." 


"  Stop  a  moment !"  sang  out  the  schoolmaster,  with 
ludicrous  haste ;  "  I  am  coming." 

Then  he  vanished  under  the  portal,  and  Martin, 
seeing  there  Avas  no  course  but  to  obey  orders,  closed 
the  gates. 

"I  can  hear  them  coming,"  said  Jim,  just  loud 
enough  for  all  to  hear ;  "  talking  as  such  fellows  do 
at  times  of  excitement.     They  can't  help  it." 

"  It  keeps  their  courage  up,"  said  Rainstone,  who 
was  standing  beside  him. 

"  Form  yourselves  in  a  hne,"  said  Jim,  "  and  keep 
your  heads  below  the  top  of  the  fort  until  you  get  a 
word  from  me.  Then  up  you  come,  and  let  fly  into 
them.  Take  time.  Be  cool  and  steady,  and  don't 
waste  a  shot." 

He  looked  down  the  line  of  young  faces,  and  saw 
that,  though  a  bit  white,  they  were  all  resolute. 

"  A  victory  gained  with  the  loss  of  one  of  us," 
thought  Jim,  "  will  be  dear.  But  can  such  a  loss  be 
avoided  ?" 

This  was  a  terrible  question  in  his  mind,  but  he  had 
to  put  it  aside,  for  Reonardo  and  his  men  were 
coming,  talking  as  they  came,  not  loudly,  but 
earnestly.  And  it  might  have  been  to  keep  their 
courage  up,  for  they  were  in  their  hearts  in  dread  of 
the  boys. 

Only  by  threats  and  promises  of  reward  had  the 
Spanish  leader  been  able  to  induce  them  to  make  this 
attack.  If  it  failed,  it  was  to  be  the  last.  It  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  desperate  assault  upon  a  strongly- 
entrenched  foe. 


CHAPTER  CVII. 

THE   FIGHT. — A  GALLANT  BAND. — PLIGHT  AND  DISASTEB. 

Y  this  time  it  was  known 
to  all  in  the  castle  that 
the  supreme  hour  of 
their  peril  was  at  hand. 
In  hot  haste  the  boys 
left  behind  tumbled 
out  of  their  beds  and 
hastened  below.  There 
they  were  met  by 
Martin,  who,  with  the 
other  men , endeavoured 

to    keep    them    calm.     But   what    could  they  do  ? 

The    boys  would  talk,   anyway,  and  some  of  them 

were    such   little   fellows,    that    the    prospect   of   a 

real    fight    and   a    desperate    one    set    their    blood 

tingling  in  their  veins. 

And  Napoleon  Farrell— what  did  he  do,  but  rush 

up  to  warn  Mrs.  Farrell  that  practically  their  last 

hour  had  come. 
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Then  Eveline  must  hear  of  it,  and  both  mother  and 
daughter  soon  joined  the  excited  group  below. 

And  now  all  the  masters  showed  how  little  they 
were  to  be  depended  upon.  Mr.  Storeby  and  Turner 
lost  their  heads,  and  went  rambling  about  in  a  semi- 
idiotic  way  that  exasperated  Martin  and  the  other 
master-teachers  of  trades,  and  they  finally  bimdled 
them  into  the  room  Charley  had  recently  occupied  at 
the  back  of  the  kitchen,  and  fastened  them  in. 

Who  could  think  of  breakfast  at  that  time  of  excite- 
ment and  terror  ? 

Eveline  had  only  to  run  her  eyes  over  the  boys  in 
the  hall  when  she  came  down,  to  see  that  those  with 
whom  she  was  most  concerned  were  missing.  Out- 
side doing  their  duty,  and  more  than  their  duty,  of 
course. 

Somebody  suggested  going  to  the  ramparts — it 
might  have  been  Eveline — but  in  the  confusion  of 
voices  no  certainty  could  be  made  on  that  point, 
especially  as  the  cry  was  promptly  taken  up  by  a 
score  voices,  and  there  waet  a  rush  for  that  place  of 
vantage  for  seeing  the  coming  fight. 

But  Eveline,  swift  and  light  of  foot,  was  the  first 
there,  and  the  scene  she  looked  upon  below  amazed 
her. 

Behind  the  parapets  of  the  forts  crouched  the  boys 
eating  their  breakfast.  In  the  Redan  Charley  was 
stretched  out  before  them  with  his  mouth  open,  to 
catch  any  morsels  he  might  be  favoured  with. 

Romeo  was  standing  behind  Jim,  who  was  seated 
on  the  parapet  with  his  rifle  resting  on  his  knees.  In 
his  hand  he  had  a  biscuit,  which  he  was  eating,  while 
his  eyes  kept  close  watch  on  the  path  below. 

It  was  a  peaceful  scene  so  far,  but  the  hum  of  the 
Spaniards'  voices  told  another  story,  and  for  a  moment 
the  fair  girl  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Then  as 
the  boys  poured  up  from  below  she  raUied,  and 
assumed  a  calmness  that  was  very  opposite  of  the 
turmoil  in  her  breast. 

"  Where  are  the  men  ?"  she  asked  Dibble,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  arrive. 

"  Down  by  the  gate,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Martin 
says  that,  if  necessary,  he  will  go  out  and  give  a  hand. 
They  have  their  rifles." 

''  Why  do  they  not  go  now?"  impetuously  demanded 
Eveline. 

"  It  was  Jim  Gordon's  orders  that  they  were  to  stop 
here  and  look  after  the  castle." 

"  Wise,  I  daresay,"  muttered  Eveline,  "  but  I  wish 
he  would  think  less  of  some  particular  person  in  it  at 
such  a  time  as  this." 

She  saw  Jim  drop  suddenly  down  from  the  parapet, 
and  his  voice,  although  he  spoke  low,  floated  up  to 
her : 

"  All  ready.  Cool  and  steady.  Fire  at  the  word — 
not  before  I" 


Then  glancing  lower  down,  she  saw  the  Spaniards 
coming  up  the  path,  Reonardo  foremost. 

Jim  kept  his  head  low,  peering  over  the  top  of  the 
gun  which  was  ready  in  the  embrasure. 

The  advancing  foe  made  quite  a  crowd  in  the 
narrow  way,  and  there  was  no  indication  that  they 
expected  any  defence  outside  the  castle,  for  Reonardo, 
glancing  upward  and  seeing  a  host  of  heads  above 
the  ramparts,  drew  the  attention  of  his  men  to  them. 

Rifles  and  pistols  were  instantly  levelled  at  them, 
and  the  group  of  heads  disappeared  with  wondrous 
celerity.     Reonardo  uttered  a  hoarse  laugh. 

"  Are  those  your  brave  young  Britishers  ?"  he  asked, 
scornfully.  "  Advance,  comrades !  The  castle  is 
ours  !" 

They  poured  up  in  a  stream  until  they  were  almost 
level  with  the  first  fort,  and  then  the  two  guns 
belched  out  their  fiery  contents. 

Cries  and  groans  followed,  but  were  drowned  in 
the  ringing  reports  of  the  rifles  as  Jim  gave  the  word 
to  fire.  The  small-arms  in  Morse's  fort  for  the  present 
were  silent. 

Smoke  obscured  everything  for  the  few  moments 
that  succeeded,  but,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  danger, 
those  on  the  ramparts  raised  their  heads  again  and 
looked  down  upon  the  scene.  And  this,  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  is  what  they  saw. 

Reonardo  and  some  of  the  more  desperate  of  the 
men  —  half  their  number  —  had  overcome  their 
momentary  surprise  and  made  a  dash  for  the  fort, 
Of  the  rest,  fully  two-thirds  lay  wounded  or  dead, 
and  the  remaining  portion  had  fled. 

And  now  the  rifles  from  the  Roman  Camp  began 
to  speak.  Morse,  cool  and  steady  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  particular  of  field-marshals,  was  commanding 
his  troop,  directing  them  to  aim  so  that  by  no  chance 
would  they  wound  their  friends  in  the  opposite  fort. 

Several  Spaniards  fell  under  their  fire. 

But  it  was  on  Jim  and  his  party  of  young  warriors 
that  the  chief  attention  was  concentrated. 

Reonardo,  raging  like  a  furious  tiger,  leapt  into  the 
fort  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the 
other.  He  was  followed  by  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  his 
men. 

The  fight  that  ensued  was  most  desperate — a  chaos 
of  heads  and  arms,  daggers  and  clubbed  rifles. 

The  madness  of  war,  that  often  comes  to  young 
warriors  in  their  first  experience  of  a  battle,  came 
over  the  boys. 

They  fought  as  surely  boys  never  fought  before 
during  the  brief  spell  the  contest  lasted. 

Never  afterwards  could  even  those  who  looked  down 

from  above  give  the  details  of  that  fight.  -They  noticed, 

however,  that  Charley,  the  bear,  seized  a  man  and 

held  him  tight  between  his  huge  forearms  until  all  was 

i  over. 
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Then,  as  the  smoke  died  away  and  the  hubbub 
ceased,  it  was  seen  that  two  of  the  boys  were 
stretched  on  the  ground  and  seven  Spaniards  tumbled 
in  a  heap.  An  eighth  was  still  in  the  grasp  of  Charley, 
whe  finally  dropped  him  and  quietly  assumed  a  recum- 
bent position. 

A  ninth  man  had  entered  the  fort,  and  he  turned 
•tail  and  bolted.  As  he  rushed  down  the  path  his  foot 
trod  upon  the  spring  of  the  mine,  which,  strange  to 
say,  had  not  been  touched  by  the  mala  body  as  they 
rushed  up. 

Immediately  a  fountain  of  fire  and  smoke  shot  into 
the  air,  accompanied  by  a  report  that  deafened  every- 
body for  a  few  moments. 

The  man  himself  was  thrown  high  in  the  air,  and 
he  was  seen  to  turn  over  and  over,  and  finally  shoot 
down  like  a  rocket-stick  among  the  trees  below. 

A  moment  after  Morse  quietly  leaped  over  the  edge 
of  the  Roman  Camp  and  calmly  drew  a  peg  from 
the  ground. 

'•'It  won't  be  wanted  to-day,"  he  muttered,  and 
lifting  a  cut  turf  from  the  ground,  took  out  a  small  tin 
canister,  which  he  carefully  placed  in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER  CVIII. 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE  WAS  OVER. 

HE  fight  was  over  and 
the  victory  won. 
Reonardo  lay  lifeless 
in  the  fort.  His  men 
were  dead  or  dying, 
or  flying  they  knew 
not  whither  for  their 
lives. 

Breathlessly  Jim 
Gordon  leant  against 
the  fort  embrasure,  gazing  on  the  terrible  scene.  To 
him  came  Morse  to  comfort  and  rally  him.  The  boys 
from  the  ramparts  were  struggling  to  get  down  first 
to  the  ground  below  and  give  the  heroes  of  that  brief 
but  awful  fight  for  youngsters  to  participate  in,  a 
cheer. 

They  left  behind  them  a  girl  lying  senseless  upon 
the  ground.  Overcome  by  her  emotions,  Eveline  had 
fainted. 

Obeying  a  shout  from  Morse,  Martin  had  opened 
he  gate,  and  there  was  a  great  pouring  out  of  eager 
men  and  boys.  The  scene  was  one  that  would  be  in- 
delibly imprinted  on  their  memories  while  life  lasted. 
First  thoughts  were  given  to  the  two  boys  who  had 
fallen.    They  were  wounded  with  knives,  and  their 


names    were    Rainstone    and    Felton.      Both    were 
stabbed  in  the  breast. 

Jim  had  rallied  by  this  time,  and  he  took  the  former 
in  his  arms,  while  Morse  supported  the  latter. 
Martin  quickly  removed  their  upper  clothing  and 
examined  their  wounds. 

"  Dangerous  perhaps,"  he  said, "  but  not  necessarily 
fatal.  Get  two  beds  ready  in  a  room,  and  I  will  bring 
them  along.  I  am  experienced  in  carrying  the 
wounded." 

Rainstone  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  feebly : 
"  I'm  all  right.    How's  the  kick-up  gone  ?" 
"  We've  beaten  them  easily,"  rephed  Jim. 
"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  rejoined  Rainstone,  and  closed 
his  eyes  again. 

Felton  remained  unconscious,  and  was  eventually 
borne  away  to  the  bed  prepared  for  him  in  that  con- 
dition. Evehne  recovered,  and  had  come  down  from 
the  ramparts  by  that  time,  and  quietly  ofi'ered  to 
assist  Jim  and  Martin  in  making  the  wounded  young- 
sters comfortable. 

Morse  remained  in  the  fort  to  see  if  he  could  help 
the  Spaniards,  but  those  who  still  breathed  appeared 
to  be  past  all  human  aid.  Most  of  them  had  received 
bullet-wounds,  and  one  was  stunned  with  a  crushing 
blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a  rifle.  All  quickly  passed 
away. 

Then  there  were  the  dead  to  see  to,  and  they  lay 
about  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  besides  their  chief. 
Half  of  them  met  their  fate  from  the  two  small 
cannon,  and  several  were  fairly  riddled  with 
missiles. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  in  hiding  somewhere,  and  Mrs. 
Farrell  was  engaged  in  giving  help  to  the  wounded 
boys  in  the  castle.  Morse  had  the  entire  outside 
work  to  superintend. 

"  We  shall  never  need  the  Redan  any  more,"  he 
said, "  we  will  turn  it  into  a  graveyard  for  the 
dead." 

They  laid  the  fallen  men  reverently  in  a  row,  and 
left  them  while  they  went  into  the  castle  and  rested 
and  refreshed  themselves.  All  had  need  of  some 
warm  coflee  or  a  stimulating  drink,  which  Macbeth 
and  Hamlet,  still  in  a  shaky  condition,  were  pre- 
paring. \ 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  close  the  gates  again^ 
but  Morse  thought  it  ought  to  be  done.  As  the  boys 
stood  in  the  hall  drinking  their  coflfee,  talking  over  the 
dramatic  events  of  the  morning,  a  clamouring  was 
heard  at  the  gate. 

Morse  went  to  see  who  it  was,  and  challenged 
before  opening. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  is  I— a  woman— Lucia  di  Valo,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"My  Reonardo." 
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"If  I  open  the  gate  to  answer  you,  will  you  be 
peaceable  ?" 

"  I  will.     I  swear  it." 

Morse  opened  the  gate,  and  there  stood  Lucia, 
wild-teyed  and  despairing.  She  extended  her  arms, 
and  cried  out : 

"  My  Reonardo  !     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  who  is  Reonardo  ?"  answered 
Morse,  evasively.     "  Some  of  the  men  fled  away." 

"  He  was  not  of  their  number,"  replied  Lucia,  with 
a  bitter  cry.  "I  stayed  at  the  base  of  the  path  and 
watched.     He  did  not  come." 

"  Do  not  forget,"  said  Morse,  "that  he  and  his  men 
were  the  assailants." 

"  I  forget  nothing,"  she  said.  "  To  you  I  say 
nothing — no.  To-day  there  is  peace  between  us.  I 
swear  it.    Only  let  me  see  my  Reonardo." 

"  You  may  find  him  there,"  said  Morse,  pointing  to 
the  Redan. 

He  saw  her  run  towards  the  fort,  and  leap  over  the 
breastwork  with  the  agility  of  a  deer  pursued  by  the 
hounds. 

A  moment  more  and  she  had  disappeared,  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  body  of  her  lover. 

What  a  piercing  shriek  it  was  that  burst  from  her 
lips  when  she  knew  that  he  was  dead !  It  rang  out 
far  and  wide.  It  sent  a  quiver  through  the  breast  of 
the  listener. 

He  was  moved  by  the  grief  of  the  woman,  although 
it  was  to  her  race  they  owed  so  much  trouble  and 
taisery.  Creeping  up,  he  peered  over  the  side  of  the 
fort,  and  saw  her  lying  prone  upon  the  ground,  her 
head  on  the  breast  of  her  lost  lover. 

"  Wake,  Reonardo — awake !"  she  moaned.  "  If 
only  for  one  moment,  let  me  look  upon  your  eyes 
again." 

But  there  was  no  response.  There  could  have  been 
none  if  her  voice  had  been  as  a  hundred  trumpets. 
Suddenly  she  was  upon  her  feet  again  with  her 
extended  arms  raised  a  little  above  her  head.  Her 
fingers  worked  nervously. 

"  My  love,  I  will  avenge  you !     Alone  I  toill  do  it !" 

Then,  without  any  apparent  heed  of  the  presence 
of  Morse,  she  sprang  upon  the  top  of  the  earthwork, 
threw  up  her  arms  again,  and  leaping  down,  vanished 
as  a  bird  on  the  wing,  from  sight. 

"  All  danger  is  not  past,"  thought  Morse.  "  I  do 
not  like  the  looks  of  her.  But  her  anger  may  come 
to  naught,  and  I  will  not  speak  of  her  coming.  This 
should  be  a  day  of  quiet  rejoicing  for  us  all." 

He  had  not  forgotten  the  two  wounded  boys,  but 
he  took  a  hopeful  view  of  their  case,  as  Martin  did. 
Whatever  befell  them  they  had  without  doubt  done 
their  duty  like  young  heroes. 

Returning  to  the  castle,  he  found,  Jim  just  down 
from  the  room  where  Rainstone  and  Felton  had  been 


placed,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  a  favourable  report 
from  him. 

"  Both  conscious  and  very  quiet.  Almost  free  from 
pain." 

The  wounds  were,  it  seemed,  the  result  of  down- 
ward stabs,  and  therefore  not  so  deep  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  a  direct  horizontal  blow  had  been 
delivered. 

"  Martin  is  as  good  as  a  surgeon,"  said  Jim.  "  How 
true  it  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  is  in  a  fellow 
until  the  pinch  comes  !" 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  making 
the  graves  and  interring  the  slain.  Even  the  man 
who  had  been  hoisted  in  the  air  by  Morse's  mine  was 
not  forgotten.  They  hunted  him  up  in  the  lower 
wood,  and  buried  him  near  the  spot  where  he  had 
fallen. 

Jim  took  no  share  in  this  work.  Morse  super- 
intended it  throughout.  The  "  hero  of  the  Redan,'' 
as  his  chums  dubbed  him,  kept  a  lookout  from  the 
tower  Morse  had  opened,  and  towards  noon  he  saw 
a  felucca  sailing  away  in  the  direction  of  Minorca. 

Having  a  field-glass  with  him  he  was  able  to  make 
out  Lucia  di  Valo  and  five  men,  all  who  remained  of 
the  band  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  school  and  its 
occupants. 

One  portion  of  their  mission  they  had  successfully 
accomplished.     In  the  other  they  had  failed. 

"  Gone !"  murmured  Jim.  "  Will  they  ever  return  ? 
Shall  we  hear  any  more  of  them  ?" 

He  could  not  tell,  but  if  he  had  been  able  to  dip  into 
the  almost  immediate  future,  he  would  have  known 
that  their  troubles  were  to  take  a  new  form  which 
neither  he  nor  any  person  in  the  castle  dreamt  of. 

By  the  afternoon  all  signs  of  the  recent  combat  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  all  that  remained  as  a  I'ecord 
of  it  outside  the  castle  were  the  graves  within  the 
fort  over  which  Sleeny,  the  carpenter,  with  some  of 
his  young  assistants  were  busy  fixing  wooden  crosses. 

On  each  and  all  of  the  men  they  found  something — 
a  tobacco-box,  a  purse,  a  handkerchief,  or  something 
— that  gave  a  clue  to  their  names  as  far  as  initials  could 
do  so,  and  these  were  cut  upon  the  crosses  so  that  in 
the  future  if  any  of  their  friends  paid  a  visit  to  the 
spot  they  might  know  where  they  were  laid. 

"  They  were  our  foes,"  said  Sleeny,  "  and  bitter 
ones.  But  lying  here  wipes  out  all  ill-feeling.  May 
they  be  forgiven  their  sins  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
mine !" 

To  which  those  who  were  standing  around  murmured 
a  soft  "  Amen." 

With  a  day  so  auspiciously  ended,  and  good  news 
ks  to  the  condition  of  Rainstone  and  Felton,  it  is  no 
marvel  that  the  boys  were  merry  in  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Farrell  and  EveUne  were  there  looking  on, 
and  Jim  sat  by  them    chatting   and  watching  the 
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antics  of  Charley,  the  bear,  who  was  permitted  to 
share  in  the  revels.  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Romeo 
were  also  permitted  to  join  in  the  general  mirth. 

Shamefaced  in  a  corner,  unheeded  by  all,  the  two 
nndermasters  stood  sniggeringly  looking  on,  Mr. 
Storeby  varying  the  expression  of  his  face  by 
occasionally  ^ancing  in  the  direction  of  Jim  and 
Evehne. 

They  knew  that  they  had  acted  a  cowardly  part, 
and,  what  was  worse,  were  aware  that  the  knowledge 
was  common  property.  Henceforth  how  could  they 
hope  to  be  respected  by  the  boys? 

The  evening  was  getting  late,  when  another 
summons  was  heard  at  the  gate.  This  time  it  was  a 
man  shouting,  and  for  a  while  it  passed  unheeded. 

But  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  strolled  into  the  court- 
yard "  for  a  cooler  "  after  a  rough-and-tumble  game 
of  bhndman's-buff,  heard  it  and  reported  the  matter 
to  Jim. 

"  It  sounds  hke  Old  Chorker  with  a  cold,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  And  I  daresay  it  is  Chorker,"  said  Jim,  with  a 
smile.     "  Let  him  in." 

They  had  no  fears  of  further  attack,  and  Chorker 
indeed  it  was,  woebegone  and  worn  out,  hungry  and 
forlorn,  and  also  scared,  if  his  looks  went  for  any- 
thing. 

As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  haU  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  all,  and  the  noise  of  revelry  ceased. 

"Looks  like  the  ancient  mariner,"  said  Terry. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Chorker,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  that 
you  won't  mind  giving  me  a  bit  of  wittles,  seeing  as 
I've  nigh  been  made  a  meal  on  ?" 

"  First  tell  me  who  wants  to  make  a  meal  of  you,"  said 
Jim,  "  and  then  go  with  Romeo  and  have  what  you 
want  to  eat." 

"  Comin'  up  to  the  castle  jes'  now,"  said  Chorker, 
glancing  apprehensively  behind  him,  "  about  the 
most  curious-looking  party  I  ever  see  pops  out  and 
cries,  '  Here,  you  stop ;  I'm  hungry,  I'd  like  a  bit  of  you 
toasted.' " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Jim  ;  "  we  do  not  want  any 
more  of  that  story." 

"  You  don't  believe  me  ?" 

■"  Certainly  not." 

"  Well,  it's  true,  anyway,"  said  Chorker,  "  and  the 
party  was  dressed  in  leaves.  But  I  didn't  stop  to 
look  at  him  closely,  for  I  come  along  in  a  hurry,  and 
all  the  way  up  here  I  hears  him  a-hollerin',  '  Stop,  will 
you  ?    I'm  hungry.' " 

Muttering  to  himself,  Chorker  followed  Romeo  out 
of  the  room.  Morse  went  up  to  Jim  and  spoke  of 
the  wild  man  who  had  bitten  Dibble  in  the  arm. 

"  There  is  more  truth  than  you  think  in  Chorker's 
story,"  he  said.  "  Whoever  this  extraordinary  person 
may  be,  he  certainly  exists." 


"Well,"  said  Jim,  "it  appears  that  for  once  in  a 
way  Chorker  has  told  the  truth.  By  the  way,  where 
is  Nap  ?     I  haven't  set  eyes  on  him  since  the  morning." 

"  No  more  have  I,"  admitted  Morse ;  "  indeed,  I 
have  not  thought  of  him." 

And  it  turned  out,  on  making  quiet  inquiry,  that 
nobody  had  seen  the  redoubtable  Napoleon  since  the 
fighting  began. 

At  the  first  sound  of  firing  he  had  vanished. 

Mi's.  Farrell  did  not  seem  to  be  concerned  about 
him,  and  on  that  account  Jim  was  of  opinion  that 
nobody  else  need  bother  about  the  schoolmaster. 
Nor  did  they. 

After  an  evening  of  rejoicing,  prolonged  until  near 
midnight,  they  retired  to  rest,  after  Martin  had  seen 
that  all  was  secure. 

With  the  gates  securely  barred  and  the  portcullis 
down,  no  man  by  ordinary  means  could  obtain  ad- 
mission. For  additional  security  the  inner  doors  of 
the  great  haU  were  also  secured,  and,  satisfied  that 
they  might  rest  in  peace,  no  sentry  was  posted. 

The  wounded  boys  were  in  a  room  next  to  Mrs. 
Farrell's,  and  she  volunteered  to  look  in  upon  them 
during  the  night.  But  they  were  doing  well,  and 
were  sleeping  peacefully  when  Jim  looked  in  for  the 
last  time  that  night. 

StUl  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Farrell, 
and  wondering  at  his  continued  non-appearance,  Jim 
fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  CIX. 

GEtTIXG    THE   CARGO   HOME. — SOMETHING  LOST. 

OOD  news  of  the 
patients  in  the  morn- 
ing set  Jim's  mind  at 
rest,  and  his  next 
thoughts  were  of  the 
cargo  of  the  "  Orsini,'' 
hidden  in  the  cave. 
As  the  castle  must  be  their  home 
for  some  time,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
getin  the  supplies  without  any  delay. 
As  a  matter  of  form,  he  proposed  to  consult  Mr. 
Farrell,  but  on  making  inquiries  concerning  him,  he 
received  the  same  reply  as  had  been  given  him  the 
night  before.  Nothing  had  been  heard  or  seen  of 
that  gentleman. 

As  a  last  resource  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Farrell,  Avho 
was  as  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  her  husband 
as  the  rest  of  people.  "  I  daresay  he  has  run  away 
again,"  she  said,  indiflerontly,  "  but  we  shall  soon  see 
him  once  more,  when  he  feels  it  will  be  safe  for  him  to 
return." 
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Nothing  could  be  done  then  but  to  leave  the 
mystery  of  the  missing  schoolmaster  for  the  time, 
and  attend  to  the  transference  of  the  cargo. 

Accordingly  Jim  mustered  all  the  boys  and  pressed 
them  into  the  service,  leaving  only  the  three  negroes 
and  Martin  and  the  men  to  look  after  the  castle. 
Now  that  they  had  no  need  of  ammunition  for  human 
foes,  Morse  appointed  a  body-guard  with  guns  to 
attend  them,  and  shoot  anything  eatable  they  came 
across  on  the  way. 

There  was  a  fair  supply  of  wild  game,  although 
hitherto  Mr.  Farrell  had  never  attempted  to  utilise  it* 

They  were  not  going  to  stay  all  night,  as  they  had 
done  before.  Jim's  plan  was  to  get  out  the  cargo, 
transfer  it  a  certain  distance,  and  then  come  home 
for  the  night.  As  they  had  no  known  enemies  on  the 
island,  they  did  not  fear  being  robbed. 

There  was  that  peculiar  wild  man,  it  was  true,  but 
Jim  could  hardly  believe  in  his  existence.  He  thought 
that  he  would  turn  out  to  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
larger  apes.  Monkeys,  he  had  already  discovered, 
abounded  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 

The  whole  party  arrived  at  the  shore  without  mis- 
hap, and  Jim  superintended  the  clearing  of  the  cave. 

He  had  already  informed  those  who  had  assisted 
him  before  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  the 
portion  of  the  cargo  marked  "  G.  T.  H."  behind  in  the 
cave.  The  possibility  of  an  owner  turning  up  was 
still  in  existence,  and  evan  if  he  did  not,  Jim  preferred 
having  his  property  well  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr. 
Farrell. 

Two  hundred  boys,  when  they  set  to  work,  can  do 
a  grsat  deal  in  a  few  hours,  and  by  the  time  named 
the  whole  of  the  cargo  for  the  castle  had  been  got  out 
of  the  cave.  They  had  brought  a  day's  rations  with 
them,  and  partook  of  a  midday  meal  with  mirth  for 
dessert. 

After  all  their  recent  misfortunes  the  freedom  of 
the  time  was  enjoyed  as  a  man  long  captive  appre- 
ciates liberty. 

Their  next  task  was  to  transfer  the  lot  half  a  mile 
on  the  road  and  by  the  time  that  was  done  the 
boys  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  Jim  gave  the  word 
for  home. 

They  left  behind  them  quite  a  pyramid  of  good 
things,  with  sacks  of  flour  for  a  base,  and  tins  of  tea 
and  coffee  for  the  apex. 

There  was  also  in  addition  to  food  a  store  of  all 
sorts  of  necessaries,  such  as  knives,  forks,  needles, 
candles,  and  a  hundred  other  things  too  numerous  to 
specify. 

It  was  quite  a  considerable  object  on  the  level 
ground,  and  on  the  road  home  they  were  able  for  a 
long  distance,  if  they  glanced  back,  to  see  it. 

There  was  no, news  at  the  castle  save  that  which 
was    good.     The    wounded    boys    were    progressing 


favourably,  and  in  a  few  days  would  be  able  to  leave 
their  beds. 

An  early  retirement  to  rest  was  arranged  by  Jim, 
with  a  view  to  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 

He  proposed  getting  all  the  stores  up  to  the  castle 
by  the  evening.  So  the  youngsters  were  aroused 
in  the  morning  while  the  shadows  of  night  yet  lingered 
in  the  sky,  a  hasty  breakfast  partaken  of,  and  each 
with  his  rations  in  a  small  linen  bag,  they  set  forth. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  missing  school- 
master, but  as  those  dearest  to  him  did  not  trouble, 
the  boys  felt  they  could  endure  the  lengthened 
absence  of  the  schoolmaster  with  fortitude. 

A  quick  march  brought  them  to  where  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  sight  the  pyramid.  But  it  was  not  in 
sight. 

The  amazement,  to  say  the  least,  with  which  they 
were  all  smitten  for  a  moment  held  them  dumb. 

Apparently  from  the  distance,  about  half  a  mile,  it 
had  completely  vanished.  But  the  keener  eyes  of 
some  of  the  boys  soon  detected  the  fact  that  the 
pyramid  had  simply  been  overthrown  and  strewn 
about. 

They  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  spot,  and  there 
this  condition  of  things  was  made  painfully  apparent. 

Still  nothing  was  destroyed,  although  it  was  soon 
evident  that  many  things  were  missing.  Three  of  the 
sacks  of  flour,  according  to  a  list  Jim  had  made,  were 
gone.  There  was  also  a  quantity  of  grocery,  tins  of 
meat,  and  so  on,  missing. 

"Somebody  has  been  here  and  helped  himself," 
said  Jim,  "  and  pulled  down  the  pyramid  to  get 
at  what  he  wanted." 

"It  must  be  Old  Chorker,"  said  Terry.  "It  is 
just  the  thing  he  would  do  to  spite  us,  if  for  nothing 
more." 

"  I  think  I  have  it,"  said  Brodie.  "  After  his  ex- 
perience of  semi-starvation  he  would  naturally  look 
after  himself.  I  can  understand  his  being  doubtful 
of  the  reception  he  would  meet  with  at  the  castle, 
so  before  coming  along  he  just  helped  himself,  and 
hid  away  the  plunder  in  case  we  gave  him  the  throw- 
out." 

"  And  finally,"  added  Jim,  "  he  came  along  with  a 
bogus  story  of  a  wild  man.  When  we  get  back  the 
old  skunk  shall  be  made  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten 
gains." 

Morse  shook  his  head. 

"  Chorker,"  he  said,  "  may  have  helped  himself  from 
this  pile,  but  there  is  a  wild  man  or  somebody  sham- 
ming the  character." 

As  all  the  talking  in  the  world  would  not  help  them 
to  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  plunderer,  they 
went  to  work,  and  by  stages  the  stores  were  taken  on 
to  the  castle. 

Twilight  had  come  when  they  were  still  engaged  in 
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pulling  the  packages  into  the  courtyard,  preliminary  to 
putting  them  in  a  proper  storing-place  on  the  morrow. 

Again  there  was  no  news  of  disturbance,  and  again 
the  information  that  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard 
of  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Something  must  have  happened  to  him,"  said 
Jim,  "and  although  he  has  behaved  all  round  very 
badly,  I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious." 

Questions  addressed  to  the  two  undermasters  elicited 
nothing.  Mrs,  Farrell  held  to  her  opinion  that  her 
husband  had  merely  retreated  to  some  place  where  he 
had  hidden  himself  in  mortal  fear,  or  was  "  sulking." 

"  It  is  possible,  Gordon,"  she  said,  as  they  talked  it 
over  in  the  seclusion  of  her  room,  "  that  he  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  creating  anxiety  in  my  breast.  He 
said  that  I  should  drive  him  to  do  something  I  should 
be  sorry  for.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  People 
who  are  always  threatening  to  kill  themselves  or  run 
away  never  do  it." 

"  It  is  odd,  anyway,"  remarked  Jim.  "  There  are 
some  portions  of  the  castle  we  have  not  explored. 
I  will  have  a  look  about  to-morrow." 

Eveline  came  in  at  this  minute,  and  Jim  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  her  father's  disappearance. 

"  Well,  really,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"  he  has  done  so  many  extraordinary  things  that  I 
do  not  know  what  to  think." 

"  Are  you  anxious  about  him  ?" 

"Naturally.     After  all,  he  is  my  father." 

"Nobody  can  have  eaten  him,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Farrell,  composedly,  "  and  after  the  things  he  has 
done,  and  the  perils  he  has  escaped  from,  I  do  not 
think  we  need  worry  about  him.  Evy,  dear,  will  you 
sing  ?     Perhaps  Gordon  is  fond  of  music." 

Jim  declared  that  he  was  very  fond  of  ,it.  Eveline 
played  the  mandoline  and  sang  to  it,  bxit  hitherto  he 
had  only  heard  snatches  of  her  melodies,  and  at  a 
distance.  Since  the  school  troubles  began  she  had 
not  touched  the  instrument. 

"  I  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  play,"  she  said, 
demurely. 

"  Gordon  will  not  be  too  critical,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Farrell. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delighted,"#im  assured  her, 
with  a  glance  at  Eveline. 

So  Eveline,  having  no  alternative,  got  out  the 
mandoline  and  sang  to  him  with  a  sweetness  that 
would  have  disarmed  all  criticism  if  he  had  thought 
of  indulging  in  it,  and  a  very  pleasant  hour  passed 
away. 

As  it  was  nine  o'clock  and  supper-time,  Jim  pru- 
dently retired,  and  on  the  way  down  looked  in  on 
Rainstone  and  Felton.  He  found  them  sitting  up  in 
tlieir  beds,  looking  very  pale,  but  bright  and  cheery. 

"  Getting  along,  dear  boys  ?"  he  said. 

"  Famously,"  repUed  Rainstone.     "  We  want  to  get 


up  to-morrow,  but  Martin  says  we  must  stop  in  bed 
for  another  day  or  two." 

"  He  fears  your  wounds  will  reopen  ?" 
"  That's  just  it,  and  as  they  have  not  festered  this 
time,  he  says  it  would  be  madness  to  give  them  a 
chance.     A  festering  wound  in  the  breast,  he  tells  us, 
is  sure  to  be  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous." 

Jim  stayed  a  few  minutes  more,  and  then  left  them. 
As  he  descended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  great  hall 
he  heard  a  distant  sound  as  of  somebody  beating  a 
mat,  or  thumping  on  a  door. 

Looking  over  the  balustrade — a  fine  piece  of  stone- 
work— he  saw  Terry  coming  along  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

"What's  all  that  row  about  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Chorker,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "  He  has  been  shut 
up  all  day  without  grub.  They  forgot  him,  and  I 
have  just  taken  him  his  supper.  It  was  like  entering 
the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  and  I  had  to  threaten  to  shoot 
him  if  he  didn't  stand  back  from  the  door  while  I  put 
his  tommy  on  the  stone  floor.  We  have  given  him 
two  chairs  and  a  mattress  to  sleep  on.  Romeo  and 
Changeling  brought  them  in." 

"But  why  keep  him  a  prisoner?"  asked  Jim,  ia 
surprise. 

"  He  won't  tell  us  what  he  has  done  with  the 
stolen  grub,"  answered  Terry.  "  Swears  he  hasn't 
set  eyes  on  it.  Foams  when  it  is  mentioned,  and  hfr 
has  the  straight  tip  that  he  won't  be  let  out  until  he 
tells  the  truth." 

"  Perhaps  he  wishes  to  tell  it  now." 
"No ;  he  is  only  amusing  Jiimself  with  making  that 
row,  and  venting  a  strong  desire  to  perform  anatomical 
deeds  upon  all  our  livers." 

"  A  night  there  won't  hurt  him.  I  will  see  him  in 
the  morning,"  said  Jim. 

So  Choi-ker  was  left,  and  presently  he  ceased  to 
hammer  at  the  door.  Jim's  last  words  to  the  boys- 
that  night  were  : 

"  Remember  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is 
to  put  away  our  stores,  and  give  the  occupied  part  of 
the  castle  a  thorough  cleaning.  Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness.  It  is  necessary  for  health's  sake.  As 
we  are  short-handed  all  must  help,  and  you  will  take 
your  orders  from  Mrs.  Farrell.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
doing  woman's  work  for  a  time.  No  form  of  labour^ 
when  it  is  necessary,  disgraces  man  or  boy." 

They  assented  to  this  with  a  general  and  cheerful 
good-night. 
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CHAPTER  ex. 

THE   NEW   IIFE   IN   THE  CASTLE. — THE  WILD  MAN  AGAIN. 

N  the  morning  Jim's 
first  thought  was  of 
Chorker,  and  he  re- 
solved to  visit  htm 
in  his  prison  before 
breakfast.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  concerned 
so  much  for  the  old 
fraud  as  that  he  was 
anxious  to  make 
certain  about  the  theft  of  the  portion  of  the  stores  as 
to  whom  it  might  be  charged  to. 

He  believed,  from  his  long  experience  of  Chorker 
and  his  ways,  that  he  could  make  sure  whether  he  was 
telling  the  truth  or  not. 

Having  dressed  himself  before  half  the  other  boys 
had  well  begun,  he  slipped  down  to  the  kitchen, 
where  he  found  Romeo  busy  lighting  the  fire. 

He  asked  him  if  he  had  the  key  of  Chorker's  prison, 
and  Romeo  said  there  was  no  key.  The  handle  of 
the  door  had  been  secured  by  a  piece  of  wire  having 
been  twisted  round  it  and  about  a  nail  in  the  wall. 

"  If  you  go  in  to  see  de  cuss,"  said  Romeo,  "  berrer 
take  me  wif  you.  A  ragin'  lion  am  a  dyin'  lamb  to 
him." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  Chorker,"  said  Jim ;  "  but  if 
you  hear  any  rumpus  you  may  come  along." 

Jim  had  no  fear  of  him,  and  having  untwisted  the 
wire,  he   opened  the  door  and  entered. 

Chorker,  who  was  lying  on  a  crudely-made  bed,  con- 
sisting of  a  mattress  and  two  chairs,  endeavoured  to 
rise,  and  the  whole  thing  collapsed,  throwing  him 
down  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

I  "  Nice,  ain't  it  ?"  he  growled,  looking  up  at  Jim  ; 
"that's  what's  happened  to  me  whenever  I  turned 
over  in  the  night,  and  jedging  by  the  number  of  times 
I've  come  orf,  I  should  say  I  turned  ivery  ten  minutes. 
This  is  a  nice  place  to  keep  a  man  in,  ain't  it  ?" 
"  It  is  not  a  nice  place,"  returned  Jim. 
Nor  was  it.  It  was  a  bare,  back-scullery-looking 
place,  hghted  only  by  a  small  window  near  the  ceiling. 
It  was  barely  a  foot  square,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
dismal  dungeon-hole  was  wrapt  in  gloom.  With 
the  exception  of  Chorker's  crude  bed,  there  was 
neither  furniture  nor  fittings  to  be  seen. 

"  You  have  only  to  tell  the  truth,  Chorker,"  said 
Jim,  "  and  you  need  not  stay  here  an  hour." 
"  You  ain't  got  no  legal  right  to  keep  me  here." 
."  I  fear  that  legal  matters  are  a  little  mixed  on  this 
island." 

Chorker  got  up  slowly,  savagely  cleared  one  of  the 
chairs,  and  asked  if  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  sitting 


down.     The  question  was  put  in  a  sarcastic  spirit — 
the  very  acme  of  a  soul's  bitterness. 

"  I  wouldn't  ax  for  the  priwelege,"  he  added,  "  if  I 
warn't  sore  all  over  with  one  thing  and  another." 

Jim  made  no  reply,  and  he  sat  down  with  a  dogged 
look  on  his  face,  casting  a  wistful  glance  at  the  door. 
But  Jim  barred  the  way,  and  he  did  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  try  a  rush  past  him.  Probably  because  he 
feared  he  would  be  promptly  brought  back  again. 
"Now  for  the  truth,  Chorker,"  said  Jim. 
"I've  told  it,"  answered  Chorker,  earnestly.  "  1 
swears  it.  I  don't  know  no  more  about  the  missin' 
wittles  than  a  babe  unborn.  All  the  blessed  day  I 
was  a-proddin'  and  diggin'  about  for  them  there 
things  as  I  had  hid  in  fun." 

"  And  you  did  not  find  them  ?"  inquired  Jim,  in- 
nocently. 

"  No,  bust 'em  !"  was  the  savage  reply.  "And  do 
you  think  that  if  I'd  stolen  them  there  things  I  should 
have  come  back  to  the  castle  like  a  ravening  wolf,  as 
I  was  ?" 

"  Something  in  that,"  thought  Jim.  Aloud  he 
said : 

"  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  You  will 
be  at  liberty  to  resume  your  ordinary  life  with  us. 
But  you  will  please  make  yourself  agreeable,  and  give 
a  hand  with  the  necessary  work.'' 

"  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Chorker,  springing  up,  "  I 
knowed  I  should  get  justice  from  you,  if  I  can't  from 
anybody  else.  You've  only  got  to  say  what  you  want 
done,  and  I'm  the  man  to  do  it." 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  from  his  place  of 
confinement,  and  for  several  hours  afterwards  he  was 
almost  amiable  in  his  bearing.  At  the  breakfast-table 
he  actually  passed  the  bread  to  Changeling  without 
being  asked. 

As  a  rule  he  wanted  asking,  and  then  did  not  always 
respond  politely. 

"  This  is  a  forerunning  to  a  airthquake,"  said 
Changeling,  and  Chorker  positively  smiled  as  an 
addendum  to  the  general  mirth  at  the  table  provoked 
by  Changeling's  remark. 

Terry  grumbled  over  the  release  of  Chorker,  because 
he  had  arranged  with  two  or  three  others  to  have  a 
good  time  at  the  old  man's  expense.  But  it  was  no 
use  demurring  when  Jim  commanded,  and  he  made 
amends  as  far  as  he  could  for  his  loss  by  securing 
Chorker  in  a  gang  of  workers  under  him,  and  worried 
the  old  sinner  pretty  well  out  of  his  wits. 

He  was  also  gratified  by  the  sudden  change  in 
Chorker's  temperament,  which  led  him  to  make  some 
offensive  remarks  to  Changeling,  who  forthwith  punched 
his  head,  and  the  pair  had  a  turn  at  fisticuffs  in  the 
courtyard,  to  the  great  delight  of  a  crowd  of  boys. 

It  was  short,  but  very  sweet  to  the  spectators,  for 
Chorker  had  no  chance  from  the  first.      He  simply 
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stood  up  to  receive  punishment,  and  when  he  thought 
he  had  had  enough  he  lay  down. 

"  I'm  done,"  he  said,  "  but  there  was  a  time  when 
I'd  ha'  doubled  two  like  you  up  in  arf  the  time  you've 
taken  to  lick  me." 

"  All  right,"  said  Changeling ;  "  only  you  keep  ^ 
civil  tongue  in  your  head,  or  the  next  time  Fll  talce  it 
clean  orf  for  you  .'" 

With  this  and  other  by-play  to  sweeten  their  labours 
the  boys  worked  on  until  noon.  Then  suddenly  a 
startling  interruption  took  place. 

The  gate  was  open,  as  there  was  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  belief  of  all,  and  the  courtyard  was  almost  empty. 
Only  Dibble,  Pesketh,  and  Trimmer  were  there,  in- 
dulging in  an  improvised  game  of  hopscotch  as  a 
relief  to  their  toil. 

Jim  and  Morse  were  away  on  the  rampart,  and  had 
been  there  all  the  morning.  All  the  rest  of  the  school, 
including  the  men,  were  busy  at  their  appointed  work 
inside  the  castle.  The  trio  named  were  in  a  sense 
truants,  having  stolen  out  to  shirk  a  bit. 

The  beauty  of  the  day  was  worthy  of  the  splendid 
clime,  cloudless,  with  a  cool  breeze  blowing.  Through 
the  open  gateway  they  could  see  the  horizon  of  the  sea^ 

Pesketh,  who  was  nearest  the  gate,  stopped  hopping 
about  after  a  stone  he  was  endeavouring  to  get  into 
position,  and  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  gateway. 

"  What's  up  ?"  asked  Trimmer. 

"  I  can  hear  somebody  shouting,"  he  replied. 

They  were  all  still,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  right. 
The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  a  distance,' or  to 
proceed  from  some  person  whose  mouth  was 
muffled. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  muttered  Pesketh. 

"Let  us  go  as  far  as  the  gate  and  see  what  we  can 
make  of  it,"  suggested  Trimmer. 

This  they  did,  going  as  far  as  the  bridge,  where  they 
came  to  a  full  stop,  half-stunned  with  amazement  and 
terror. 

Tearing  towards  them  from  the  direction  of  the 
path  was  a  man,  whose  clothes  were  in  tatters.  He 
was  hatless,  and  all  over  his  head  and  face  was  some- 
thing white,  which  looked  like  chalk,  and  eventually 
proved  to  be  flour. 

It  was  all  over  his  face ;  his  eyes  and  mouth  seemed 
to  be  full  of  it ;  and  as  he  still  shouted  in  a  sputtering 
fashion,  the  effect  of  the  cry  apparently  coming  from 
a  greater  distance  was  accounted  for. 

"  Help  !"  he  cried  ;  "  save  me.     I  am  a  dead  man  !" 

They  did  not  make  way  for  him  because  they  could 
not,  but  he  dashed  through  them  into  the  castle,  up- 
setting Trimmer  and  Pesketh  in  his  wild  flight. 

They  quickly  got  upon  their  feet  again,  but  only, 
to  their  horror,  to  see  another  figure  coming  up  the 
path. 

This  time  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  personage. 


It  was  the  wild  man  who  had  attacked  Dibble  and 
bitten  his  arm. 

As  on  that  occasion,  he  wore  apparel  that  may  be 
described  as  purely  vegetable,  because  it  was  to  the 
eye  nothing  but  leaves. 

In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  club,  and  his  smoke 
and  dirt-begrimed  countenance  was  distorted  with 
passion. 

As  an  additional  element  of  terror  in  his  coming, 
he  was  uttering  the  most  horrible  sounds,  more  in 
harmony  with  a  wild  beast  than  anything  human. 

The  terrified  trio  lost  not  a  moment  in  getting 
through  the  gates,  which  they  closed  with  all  speed, 
and  while  they  were  making  them  fast  the  club  of  the 
wild  man  struck  one  of  the  iron-studdeS  panels  with 
tremendous  force.  The  blow  would  have  shattered 
an  ordinary  gate. 

"  Out !"  shouted  a  hoarse  voice.     "  Bring  him  out !" 

Then  he  must  have  sprung  at  the  gate  with  a 
wonderful  agility,  for  they  saw  his  fingers  clutch  the 
top  of  it.  But  he  did  not  get  sufficient  hold,  for  they 
slipped  ofl",  and' they  heard  him  drop,  stagger,  and  fall. 
The  roar  he  sent  out  was  alarming. 

"Down  with  the  portcullis,"  gasped  Dibble;  "he 
will  eat  us !" 

Trimmer  had  just  strength  to  lower  it,  and  only 
just  in  time,  for  the  wild  man  made  another  spring, 
got  a  firmer  hold,  and  drew  himself  up  to  the  top  of 
the  gate. 

But  all  he  could  do  was  to  grin  through  the  bars, 
and  growl  out  all  sorts  of  threats  in  scarcely  intelli- 
gible tones,  the  words  coming  hoarsely  from  his  foam- 
flecked  lips. 

The  three  boys  slowly  retreated,  staring  at  him 
aghast ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  well  within  the 
courtyard  he  dropped  once  more,  and  vanished  for 
good  and  all  that  day. 


CHAPTER  CXI. 

A   TERRIBLE  TAIE. — THE  ClOSED   CHAMBERS   IN  THE 
TOWER. 

IROM  thoughts  of  the 
terrible  creature  re- 
cently at  the  gate  the 
thoughts  of  the  boys 
turned  to  the  strange 
being  who  a  few 
moments  before  had 
sought  refuge  in  the 
castle. 

They  moved  slowly 
across  the  courtyard, 
hardly  daring  to  follow  on  his  trail,  until  a  perfect  yell 
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of  laughter  was  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  great 
hall. 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  cried  Dibble,  excitedly.  "  I 
fancied  I  knew  him  as  he  bolted  past  us.  It's 
FarrelV." 

"■  Never,"  said  Trimmer. 

"  It  is — I'll  bet  you  my  dinner.     Hear  them  !" 

There  could  be  no  peril  in  going  where  laughter 
was,  so  they  went  in,  and  found  about  two-score  boys 
in  convalsions. 

As  soon  as  they  could  get  anyone  in  a  condition  to 
answer  the  questions  they  put,  they  learnt  that  it  was 
the  schoolmaster. 

"  All  in  tatters,"  laughed  Terry,  "  and  floured  like 
a  twelfth-cake.  Where  has  he  been,  and  what  has  he 
been  doing  ?" 

Then  the  trio,  who  had  seen  more  than  this,  told 
the  story  of  the  coming  of  the  wild  man,  which  some, 
what  sobered  down  the  jubilant  spirits  of  the 
listeners. 

Mr.  Farrell,  it  seemed,  had  bolted  away  upstairs 
and  they  must  await  his  return,  clothed  in  his  right 
mind,  ere  they  would  get  the  full  particulars  of  his 
adventures. 

He  made  the  relation  a  matter  of  dramatic  display, 
calling  the  school  together  in  the  courtyard  imme- 
diately after  tea.  To  give  due  eflect  to  his  address, 
he  brought  out  a  chair  and  mounted  upon  it. 

Neither  his  wife  nor  daughter  graced  the  meeting 
with  their  presence;  but  all  others  were  there,  in- 
cluding the  precious  trio  of  niggers,  who  were  on  the 
broad  grin. 

"  Boys,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  after  a  series  of  appall- 
ing adventures  I  have  returned  to  you  safe  and 
sound,  and,  considei'ing  all  things,  in  fair  bodily 
health." 

He  paused,  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  sympathetic 
cheer,  but  none  was  oftered  him.  With  a  slight 
frown  on  his  brow,  he  proceeded : 

■'  I  watched  your  memorable  combat  with  those 
villainous  Spaniards,  and  I  must  say  that  you  did 
more  than  justice  to  the  training  you  have  received 
under  my  care  " 

'•  Oh  !  oh  !  oh !"  chorused  the  boys. 

''  You  may  '  oh'  as  much  as  you  like,"  he  said, 
tartly  ;  "  but  if  I  have  not  trained  you,  who  has  ?" 

There  was  a  perfect  yell  of  "Jim  Gordon  and 
Morse,"  Avhich  seemed  to  so  much  exasperate  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  dancing 
the  goose-step  for  a  time.  But  as  quietude  was  re- 
stored, he  went  on. 

"The  fight  was  just  over  when  I  went  forth  to  see 
jf  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  wounded.  A 
glance  inside  the  fort  showed  me  that  I  was  not 
required,  so  I  sauntered  up  behind  it,  and  for  a 
time   contemplated  the  scene       My  contemplations 


were  cut  short  by  my  receiving  a  blow  on  the  head 
that  completely  scattered  my  wits."  ^ 

"  A  very  little  blow  would  do  that,"  muttered 
Terry,  and  then  there  was  a  general  titter. 

"  When  I  came  to,"  continued  the  schoolmaster,  "  I 
found  myself  chained  to  a  tree  in  the  wood.  It  was 
by  the  same  chain  which  I  believe  was  on  one  occasion 
used  to  keep  the  bear,  which,  against  my  wishes,  you 
still  keep  in  the  school." 

It  was  impossible  to  help  it.  They  all  laughed 
again,  including  the  men.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  humorous,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
gratifying,  in  contemplating  the  schoolmaster  chained 
by  the  leg  to  a  tree.  It  was,  as  Trimmer  remarked, 
so  much  like  shackling  a  lamb. 

"  It  may  be  funny,"  pursued  Mr.  Farrell,  "  but  my 
position  was  serious.  At  the  outset  nobody  was 
near  me,  but  in  about  an  hour — it  might  have  been 
less,  for  time  lagged  with  me — there  appeared  before 
me  a  monster  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  made  out  of  leaves  and 
what-not,  and  his  face,  begrimed  with  dirt,  was  the 
most  ferocious  I  ever  beheld.  He  flourished  a  club 
before  my  eyes,  and " 

He  stopped  short,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  as 
if  the  subject  pained  him.  The  boys  did  not  laugh 
again,  for  they  were  getting  deeply  interested.  A  full 
minute  elapsed  ere  the  schoolmaster  resumed : 

"  He  demanded" — here  he  spoke  very  slowly,  with 
a  pause  between  each  word—"  the — hand — of— my — 
daughter — in—onarriage .'" 

Amazement  sat  on  every  face.  Of  all  things  they 
expected  to  hear,  this  was  the  last.  Jim  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  his  face,  and  a  ray  of  curious  light 
leaped  into  the  eyes  of  Morse. 

"Naturally,"  pursued  Mr.  Farrell,  "I  was  more 
than  indignant.  I  told  the  monster  that  such  a 
thought  could  not  be  entertained  by  me  for  one 
moment.  He  then  gave  me  time  to  think  the  matter 
over. 

"  For  two  nights  and  a  day  and  a  half,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell,  with  emotion,  "  I  was  chained  to  that  tree, 
hourly  threatened  with  death,  and  defying  the  mon- 
ster. He  did  not  starve  me,  but  gave  me  some  awful 
sort  of  bread  to  eat,  which  I  partook  of  with  the  idea 
that,  sooner  or  later,  I  might  have  to  struggle  for  my 
life.  The  night  before  last  he  left  me  all  to  myself, 
and  I  heard  nothing  of  him  till  the  day  was  well  on. 
Then  he  came  back  with  a  sack  of  flour  on  his  back, 
mixed  some  paste,  and  made  some  damper-cakes  by 
baking— and  I  may  say  burning — them  in  the  ashes  of 
a  wood  fire." 

Meaning  glances  were  exchanged  by  the  boys.  The 
mystery  of  the  overturned  pyramid  w^s  accounted 
for. 

"  He  led  me  to  believe,"  resumed  the  schoolmaster, 
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"  that  he  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  in 
store  somewhere,  and  that  while  it  lasted  he  would 
allow  me  to  live  if  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
grant  his  request.  Should  I  continue  obdurate,  it  was 
his  intention  then  to  eat  me." 

Still  no  more  laughing,  although  many  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  themselves.  Mr.  Farrell  concluded 
his  narrative  with  much  dramatic  action  that  reminded 
the  lookers-on  of  a  show  at  a  fair. 

"  For  twenty-four  hours  more  I  endured  my  hard 
lot,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  act  with 
diplomacy,  or  indeed  subterfuge.  There  comes  a  time 
when  the  boldest  general  has  to  adopt  expedients  that 
revolt  against  his  higher  principles" — this  brought  out 
a  general  smile — "  and,  much  against  my  will,  I 
deceived  the  monster.  I  professed  to  agree  with  his 
demand,  and  ofiered  to  lead  him  to  the  castle,  where 
he  would  be  introduced  to  my  daughter,  and  in  due 
time — meaning,  of  course,  no  time — the  marriage 
ceremony  should  be  performed.  He  set  me  free,  and 
I  waited  until  we  came  to  the  castle  path,  which  I 
recognised,  and  then  I  turned  on  the  monster,  knocked 
him  down,  and  fled  for  my  life." 

He  intimated  by  a  wave  of  his  hand  that  the  rest 
they  knew,  and  waited  for  some  congratulations. 
Nobody  seemed  to  be  particularly  pleased  he  had  not 
been  eaten,  and  none  were  offered  him. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  after  all  I  have  done  for  you,  and 
how  I  have  stood  by  you  in  your  time  of  trouble,  I  did  not 
expect  such  a  heartless  reception  of  the  story  of  my 
sufferings." 

Having  thus  reproached  them,  he  stalked  into  the 
castle,  and  left  them  to  discuss  what  they  had  heard. 

It  was  impossible  to  disbelieve  him  altogether,  but 
there  were  some  things  in  the  narrative  they  could  not 
swallow,  particularly  that  portion  dealing  with  his 
defiance  of  the  wild  man  and  holding  out  so  long 
against  his  demands.  Nor  could  they  credit  that  he 
had  knocked  the  monster  down.  Perhaps  Morse's 
estimate  of  the  story  was  very  near  the  truth. 

"  He  has  told  us  some  truth  and  some  lies,"  he  said, 
*'  but  we  may  be  certain  that  he  has  been  in  the  power 
of  the  wild  man,  who  floured  his  head  so  freely.  He 
did  not  refer  to  that  proceeding,  which,  in  my  belief, 
has  a  very  comical  side  to  it.  We  may  also  feel 
assured  that  the  wild  man  is  a  very  dangerous  reality.'' 

"  We  must  hunt  him  out,"  said  Jim. 

"  Or  catch  him  in  a  trap,"  said  Martin.  "  I  think 
that  1  could  in  a  few  hours  knock  up  something  that 
will  do  the  trick." 

"  A  happy  thought,  Martin,"  said  Jim.  "  Go  to 
work  to-morrow." 

"  I  think  I  will  start  on  the  job,"  replied  Martin. 
*'  If  I  can  have  a  little  help,  it  will  be  ready  by  the  time 
we  go  to  bed." 

He  looked  at  Jim,  who  at  once  volunteered  his  aid, 


and  having  told  the  boys  to  amuse  themselves  until 
supper-time  in  the  courtyard,  he  retired  with  the 
blacksmith. 


CHAPTER  CXII. 

THE   MAN-TRAP. — THE   RESULT   OF   SETTING   IT. 

iHERE  was  no  forge  in 
the  castle,  but  some- 
thing     that      would 
serve  was  routed  out, 
and     with    hammers 
and  the  kitchen  fire  and  sundry 
strips  of  iron  Jim  and  Martin 
were    busy     until      half  -  past 
eight  o'clock.      By  that  time 
a    huge    steel-fall  was   ready. 
The  idea  in  Martin's  head  was  to  set  it  just  outside 
the  gates   and  cover  it  with  some  light  earth.     It 
was  also  to  be  chained  to   an  iron   ring  that  was 
fixed  in  the  wall  by  the  parapet  of  the  bridge. 

"For  you  see,  Gordon,"  he  said,  "as  the  chap  is 
cracked,  and  has  got  Miss  Eveline  in  his  head,  and  is 
also  anxious  to  see  her  father  again,  it's  odds  on  his 
prowling  round  here  in  the  ni^ht-time.  He  will 
likewise  have  another  shy,  perhaps,  at  trying  to  climb 
over  the  gate." 

"  There  is  a  lot  of  sense  in  what  you  say,  Martin," 
replied  Jim,  "and,  with  you,  I  think  he  ^oill  come 
again,  and  naturally  choose  the  night-time." 

Morse  came  in  as  they  were  finishing  the  job  and 
sat  upon  the  kitchen-table,  watching  them  as  they 
tested  its  action. 

"  It  is  strong  enough  to  hold  him,  I  hope  ?"  he  said 
"  It  will  hold  an  ox  if  he  gets  into  it,"  said  Martin. 
"  I  can  teU  you  who  it  is  before  you  nab  him." 
"  Can  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  won't.     I'll  write  it  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  you,  Jim,  can  put  it  in  your  pocket 
But  promise  me  you  won't  look  at  it." 
"  All  right,"  assented  Jim. 

Morse  wrote  something  on  a  strip  of  paper,.and  Jim 
put  it  into  his  pocket.  Then  they  went  out  to  set  the 
trap. 

It  was  heavy — more  than  three  stone  in  weight — 
and  it  was  looked  at  with  a  vast  amount  of  curiosity 
by  the  boys  as  they  passed  through  the  hall. 

It  had  teeth  on  the  saw  principle,  but  not  so  sharp. 
They  would  hold  a  man  fast  enough  without  cutting 
the  skin. 

And  the  action  of  it  was  that  when  sprung  it  was 
also  locked,  and  no  man  not  up  to  the  trick  of  it  could 
set  himself  free. 
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All  round,  in  design  and  workmanship,  it  was  a  good 
piece  of  mechanism. 

They  carried  it  outside,  and  after  a  careful  look 
round  to  see  if  they  were  watched  by  the  bird  they 
hoped  to  catch,  carefully  set  it  near  the  gate,  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  bridge. 

Having  secured  it  to  the  ring,  it  was  covered  with 
earth  and  small  stones,  and  left. 

"  If  that  doesn't  catch  him,"  said  Martin,  "  nothing 
will." 

As  the  trap  would  act  as  well  for  anyone  going  as 
coming  in,  a  warning  was  issued  to  all  not  to  attempt 
to  leave  the  castle  on  the  morrow  until  the  wild  man 
was  caught,  or,  in  case  of  failure,  the  trap  removed. 

This  was  necessary,  as  very  early  in  the  morning 
Mrs.  FarreU  proposed  to  be  up  superintending  the 
baking  of  bread,  a  class  of  manufacture  in  which  many 
of  the  smaller  boys  were  called  on  to  assist. 

But,  as  things  turned  out,  Jim  and  Martin  both 
awoke  just  as  the  first  ray  of  morning  light  shone  on 
the  castle,  and  meeting  in  the  hall  as  they  descended 
from  their  sleeping-rooms,  they  went  out  to  the  gate 
together. 

Before  opening  it  they  stood  still  and  listened. 
There  was  no  sound  outside,  save  the  soft  sighing  of 
the  trees,  stirred  by  the  gentle  morning  breeze. 

Martin  lifted  out  the  big  bar  that  was  the  final 
fastening  and  drew  back  the  bolts.  Jim  opened  the 
gate. 

"  Nobody  here,"  he  said. 

"But  somebody  has  been  here,"  said  Martin, 
quickly, "  and  caught  in  the  trap,  too  ;  but  as  he  could 
not  get  out,  he  smashed  it.  We  forgot  he  carries  a 
heavy  club." 

"  By  George  !"  was  all  Jim  could  say,  as  he  ruefully 
scratched  his  head  and  surveyed  the  broken  ironwork 
of  the  trap  strewn  about  the  bridge. 

The  work  of  demolition  had  been  effectually  done. 
There  was  not  one  piece  of  steel  left  more  than  a  few 
inches  long,  and  on  some  pieces  that  formed  the  broken 
teeth  they  found  drops  of  blood. 

"  The  fellow  got  a  stiffish  nip,"  said  Martin,  "  and 
perhaps,  like  a  snared  bird  that  manages  to  get  free, 
he  will  not  come  here  again." 

"  I  shall  never  rest  until  he  is  caught,"  said  Jim,  as 
he  turned  back  into  the  castle. 

"  A  once  trapped  bird  does  not  often  come  again," 
said  Martin,  "and  the  wilder  they  are  the  harder 
they  are  to  catch." 

"  We  must  try  something  else,"  said  Jim.  "It  will 
never  do  to  live  on  in  a  dread  uncertainty  about  the 
creature." 

"  No,  sir,"  assented  Martin,  "  that  would  be  worse 
than  anything  we  have  as  yet  had  to  deal  with," 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 

THE  SCHOOI.  RESUMED. — LETTERS  FOR  HOME, 

T     was     a     great    dis- 
appointment   to    the 
boys     that    the    wild 
man     had    not    been 
caughu,      but     the 
smashed    trap    gave    an    ad- 
ditional interest  to  this  weird 
being,  and  none  cared  to  leave 
the  castle  alone. 

Mr,  FarreU,  thanks  to  his 
mysterious  adventure,  got  on  better  terms  with 
his  wife,  but  she  was  very  angry  with  him  for  letting 
EveHne  know  of  the  proposal  of  the  wild  man  that 
she  should  be  given  to  him  for  a  wife.  It  was 
indiscreet,  anyway,  and  the  school-master  got  pretty 
well  confounded  all  round  for  his  lack  of  feeling  and 
indiscretion. 

"He  must  have  been  an  idiot,"  was  the  general 
opinion,  "  to  give  her  so  much  as  a  hint  about  it." 

Eveline  professed  to  laugh  at  the  idea,  but  it  was 
certain  that  the  matter  worried  her.  Jim  could  see 
it  in  her  cautious  way  of  going  about  even  in  the 
castle,  when  alone.  And  she  showed  a  very  strong 
disincUnation  to  go  outside  alone  or  in  company. 

But  three  or  four  days  passed  by,  and  notliing  more 
was  seen  of  the  weird  creature  of  the  woods.  The 
notion  entertained  by  Martin,  that  having  been  caught 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  his  coming  near  the  castle 
again,  began  to  gain  ground. 

Confidence  was  in  ameasure  restored,  and  the  boys 
wandered  rormd  about  the  castle,  going  down  below 
and  even  wandering  in  the  wood  at  the  rear,  as  if  they 
were  not  threatened  in  any  way. 

During  this  time  Jiai  and  Morse  had  been  busy  in 
the  tower,  where  the  latter  had  found  the  rooms 
closed  and  locked. 

At  first  they  tried  to  pick  the  locks  and  failed. 
Then  Morse  introduced  a  little  explosive  material  into 
the  wards  and  blew  them  off. 

As  they  were  fixed  inside  they  fell  there,  leaving  no 
opening  besides  the  keyhole.  And  the  doors  still  held 
as  firm  as  a  sunken  rock. 

"  They  are  barred  inside,"  said  Morse, "  and  strongly, 
too." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  this,  as  on  the  outside 
there  were  no  signs  of  nailing  up  or  any  other  form  of 
fastening. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  three  chambers, 
and  it  was  an  inscrutable  mystery,  for,  examine  the 
tower  how  they  might,  they  could  find  no  indication 
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There  at  their  feet  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  Mr.  Groby,  the  second  master,  whose  story  of 
passion  and  suffering  had  ended  there. 
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of  any  other  staircase  than  that  which  they  used  them- 
selves. 

The  two  chums  had  worked  alone  in  the  matter, 
no  other  occupant  of  the  castle  seemingly  taking  the 
least  interest  in  the  tower. 

There  were  three  chambers  in  all,  and  every  one 
was  fast.  They  were  also  immediately  above  each 
other. 

"  This  is  a  licker  for  us,  Morse  !"  said  Jim,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  as  they  sat  on  the  stairs 
with  small  iron  crowbars  in  their  hands  ;  "  wo  can't 
make  the  blessed  doors  budge  a  peg." 

"  They  fit  as  close  as'  wax,"  said  Morse. 

"  Couldn't  you  blow  them  clean  in  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  the  tower  down." 

Through  the  keyholes  they  could  see  nothing.  In- 
side all  was  cliirk.  The  small  orifices  that  served  as 
windows  were  blocked. 

And  again  a  suggestion  from  Jim,  that  they  should 
break  away  the  woodwork  of  the  door  piecemeal,  was 
foiled  by  the  discovery  that  under  a  thin  coating  of 
woodwork  the  door  was  sohd  steel. 

"  There  is  some  ancient  mystery  behind  this,"  said 
Morse,  tapping  one  of  the  doors  as  he  lounged  against 
it ;  "  they  were  closed  inside  by  somebody,  who,  in  my 
belief,  never  came  out  againP 

"  Hang  it !"  exclaimed  Jim,  "  there  are  three  of 
them." 

"  I  don't  care  if  there  are  thirty.  That  is  my  view 
of  it." 

"  But  can  you  picture  three  persons  making  up  their 
minds  to  shut  themselves  up  at  the  same  time  in 
rooms  one  above  another  ?" 

"  The  rooms  may  communicate  in  some  waj'." 

"  Ah !     Just  so  !     I  never  thought  of  that." 

But  whatever  they  might  surmise,  it  gave  them 
little  comfort.  They  had  to  leave  the  subject  where 
it  had  been  all  through — a  mystery. 

Mr.  Farrell,  who  had  gained  confidence  and  was 
gradually  becoming  himself  again,  now  announced 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  resume  the  school,  and 
"for] the  present"  thQ  great  hall  would  have  to  be 
used  for  educational  as  well  as  gastronomical  and 
general  purposes. 

It  was,  he  declared,  a  makeshift  only  until  he  could 
get  men  over  from  Spain,  and  have  another  house 
built. 

"As  for  abandoning  the  school,"  he  said,  lightly, 
"  i  am  not  the  man  to  be  frightened  hy  trifling  hitches 
or  outside  interference.  I  trust  those  who  have  had 
the  temerity  to  upset  us  here  for  a  while  wiU  recognise 
that  much  now,  and  act  accordingly." 

This  was  a  public  statement  he  had  the  audacity  to 
make  in  the  presence  of  them  all  except  Mrs.  Farrell 
'»iLid  Eveline,  and  it  fairly  took  away  the  breath  of  the 
listeners. 


"  He  must  have  a  feeling  that  he  can  never  be 
interfered  with  again,"  said  Terry,  "  to  make  so  bold 
an  assertion." 

He  also  once  more  urged  on  the  boys  the  advis- 
ability of  saying  as  little  as  possible  in  their  letters 
for  home— indeed,  as  before,  he  expressly  interdicted  it, 
but  he  did  not  insist  upon  reading  the  correspondence 
before  it  was  despatched.  His  previous  experience 
forbade  it. 

As  the  boats  in  the  lagoon  had  been  left  untouched 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  mails,  provided  anyone 
would  take  them  out  on  the  days  when  Spanish  mail- 
boats  might  be  expected  to  pass.  Jim  and  his  old 
assistants  of  course  volunteered  for  this  duty,  and 
letters  were  prepared  for  home. 

On  that  very  evening  Eainstone  and  Felton,  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  wounded,  resumed  their 
places  at  the  general  table.  They  were  still  weak, 
but  f uU  of  life  and  spirits,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
returning  to  the  old  course  of  things  would  materially 
assist  them  towards  convalescence,  especially  as  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  probability  of  their  wounds 
reopening. 

Jim  and  Morse  held  a  private  consultation  together 
about  the  state  of  things  on  the  island,  and  after- 
wards called  the  council  together  and  gave  them  their 
united  opinion  that  the  commands  of  Mr.  Farrell 
with  regard  to  letter-writing  should  be  ignored. 

"  We  think,"  said  Jim,  "  that  our  friends. at  home 
ought  to  know  how  we  are  fixed.  Nap  is  such  an 
idiot  that  an  infant  school  is  as  much  as  he  can 
manage.  Besides,  there  are  a  lot  of  little  fellows 
here  who  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  any  further 
peril." 

"  We  big  fellows  can  make  light  of  the  affair,"  said 
Morse  ;  "  but  school-keeping,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  a  farce.  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  live  a  wild  life, 
at  war  with  all  kinds  of  savages,  I  would  prefer  doing^ 
it  out  and  out." 

"  It  is  for  others  you  speak,  I  know,"  said  Rainstone, 
"  and  I  think  you  are  right.  Unless  something  is 
done,  the  school  will  end  with  a  horrible  mess  of  some 
sort." 

"  Can't  we  hang  Nap  ?"  suggested  Ganthony. 

"  If  I  thought  it  would  help  matters,"  said  Steene, 
grimly,  "  I  would  make  a  gaUows  for  him  to-morrow." 

"  But  it  won't,"  said  Jim.  "  My  view  of  the  case  is 
this :  if  we  could  thin  the  school  down  to  about  fifty, 
with  a  real  master — a  man  of  pluck — at  the  head,  wo 
could  enjoy  life  here.  But  with  Nap,  never.  In 
times  of  peace  he  is  an  overbearing  ass  ;  in  times  of 
trouble  he  is  a  cur.  ■  These  are  hard  words,  I  know, 
"out  he  certainly  deserves  them." 

A  murmur  of  general  assent  followed  this  denun- 
ciation of  the  schoolmaster,  and  it  was  settled  that  the 
■feoys  should    be   told    to   write  home  just  as  they 
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pleased — to  tell  everything,  in  fact,  if  they  desired 
it. 

"And  let  their  letters  be  given  straight  to  me," 
said  Jim,  "  and  I  will  see  that  they  go." 

It  was  a  busy  evening,  writing  the  letters  for 
home,  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  half  were 
written  that  it  was  discovered  they  had  no  stamps. 
Here  was  a  fix  to  be  in !  The  whole  stock  had 
perished  in  the  fire  at  the  post-office. 

"  They  must  go  without  them,"  said  Terry. 

"But  will  the  Spanish  post  take  the  letters?" 
asked  Steene. 

"  We  can  try  them,"  said  Jim ;  "  but  it  will  be  a 
staggerer — a  whole  bagful  of  unstamped  letters !" 

Mr.  Farrell  had  no  correspondence.  He  said  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  of  importance  for  him  to 
write  about.  He  announced  this  in  his  most  airy 
manner,  and  was  promptly  voted  to  be  a  bigger  some- 
thing than  ever. 

There  was  only  one  living  thing  in  the  castle  be- 
fore which  Mr.  Farrell  quailed,  and  that  was  Charley. 
The  sagacious  animal  was  allowed  full  liberty,  for 
everyone  felt  convinced  that  he  was  harmless  when 
let  alone.  He  treated  Mr.  Farrell  with  lofty  con- 
tempt, passing  him  by  when  they  met  with  the  air 
of  an  aristocrat  cutting  an  offending  plebeian.  But 
for  all  that,  the  schoolmaster  hved  in  terror  of  him, 

He  had  conceived  in  his  mind  a  hundred  ways  of 
putting  an  end  to  Charley's  existence,  but  there 
was  always  some  hitch  in  the  carrying  out.  Some- 
thing cojild  not  be  got,  or  the  schoolmaster's  courage 
failed  him,  as  it  did  in  most  cases,  and  he  lived  on, 
hatmg  and  fearing  the  tamest  bear  that  ever  lived 
among  men. 

The  mail  was  made  up,  and  early  on  the  following 
mprning  Jim,  Lai  Brodie,  and  Stiff  departed  with  it. 
They  took  their  rifles  with  them,  against  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Farrell,  who,  seeing  he  was  disobeyed,  devoutly 
hoped  they  would  shoot  themselves  or  each  other. 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 


A   DOUBLE   MAIL.— JIM    IS   ENTKUSIED   WITH   A 
WARNING. 

T  was  a  late  autumn 
day,  and  a  breeze  of 
more  than  usual  power 
was  ruffling  the  sea. 
Jim  had,  by  con- 
sidering the  date,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  chance  of 
not  only  sending  letters 
off,  but  of  getting 
letters  from  home  in  return. 
.  But  the  Spanish  boats  were  never  certain  to  a  day. 


Jim  had  more  than  once  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  boat 
three  days  running,  and  twice  the  mail  passed  in  the 
night. 

If  homeward  bound,  they  lost  it,  but  a  bag  of  cor^ 
respondence  from  home  could  be  left,  in  case  of  such 
an  accident,  at  Minorca,  and  brought  back  by  the 
next  returning  boat.  Anyway,  Jim  was  not  coming 
back  all  day  unless  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch 
both  mails  early  in  the  day. 

They  went  off  in  the  original  boat,  all  in  high  spirits, 
although  Jim  had  to  fight  against  a  feelhig  of  gloom. 
He  could  not  account  for  it,  but  it  was  there,  and 
would  not  be  driven  away. 

The  days  were  not  so  hot  as  they  had  been,  but 
the  sun  when  it  was  getting  high  shone  warmly  on  the 
sea.  Jim  ran  the  felucca  out  about  six  miles,  and 
then  tacked  to  and  fro  with  shortened  sail. 

Lai  Brodie  and  Stiff  amused  themselves  by  fishing, 
running  a  line  out  with  several  hooks  baited  with 
pieces  of  red  cloth.  They  caught  several  fish  of  the 
cod  species,  which  they  intended  for  broihng  when 
they  got  home. 

Two  sailing  vessels  passed  by  the  feludca,  and  the 
sailors  on  board  hailed  the  boys  as  they  stared  at 
them,  wondering  what  brought  them  to  that  lonely 
part  of  the  sea.  They  were  English  vessels,  and  the 
men  seemed  to  be  particularly  astonished  when  they 
were  answered  in  the  English  tongue. 

"  AVhere's  your  ship  ?"  roared  one  old  mariner. 

"  Haven't  one,"  cried  Lai  Brodie ;  "  we  are  out  for 
a  spree." 

"  Shall  I  stand  by  and  take  you  up  .P"  was  the  next 
question. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  roared  Lai ;  "  you're  a  jolly  old 
cock,  but  we're  all  right." 

The  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a  mate  of  the 
vessel,  waved  his  hand  cheerily,  but  he  went  his  way 
with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face,  that  kept  the  boys 
laughing  long  after  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  will  make  of  us  in  a  yarn  now  ?" 
said  Lai. 

"  He  will  swear  we  are  the  ghosts  of  shipwrecked 
boys,"  replied  Jim.  "  Of  course  it  fogs  him,  seeing  us 
out  here  near  nothing  better  than  an  island  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  few  Spanish  gipsies." 

The  hours  passed  away  and  the  afternoon  arrived. 
Jim  was  beginning  to  think  that  neither  of  the  mail 
boats  would  arrive,  when  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted towards  a  small  boat  that  was  sailing  down 
towards  theme.  He  recognised  it  as  one  of  the  fa- 
miliar boats  that  had  a  little  time  before  been  at  tlie 
island  with  a  band  of  men  who  had  been  practically 
annihilated. 

It  came  towards  them,  but  he.  would  not  beat  a 
retreat,  and  bade  his  friends  get  their  rifles  ready  in 
case  they  should  be  required. 
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"  If  they  come  too  near,"  he  said,  "  and  refuse  to 
sheer  off,  I  will  make  no  bones  about  firing  into 
them." 

Bat  as  the  boat  drew  nearer  he  saw  that  it  was 
very  small,  with  one  occupant  only. 

Seeing  it  was  a  woman,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was 
Lucia  di  Valo,  and  wondered  what  could  l^nve 
brought  the  woman  that  way  again.  But,  wom:i.a  as 
she  was,  he  would  not  trust  her,  and  decided  on  com- 
manding her  to  keep  aloof.  When  she  came  near 
enough  he  called  upon  her  to  sheer  off,  and  she 
brought  her  boat  round  into  the  eye  of  the  win"d. 

Jim's  boat  was  only  just  moving,  and  they  floated 
rather  than  sailed,  side  by  side. 

"  I  see  you,"  said  Lucia,  standing  up  and  pointing 
a  finger  at  them.  "  Ah !  you  think  you  have  done  so 
well,  but  you  are  doomed  !" 

"  1  care  not  a  straw  for  your  threats,"  replied  Jim, 
"  Whatever  befell  your  friends  they  brought  upon 
themselves.  We  have  nothing  to  charge  ourselves 
with,  and  nothing  to  regret." 

"  See  here,"  cried  Lucia,  smiting  her  breast,"  empty 
— a  blank.  I  have  no  friends  to  fill  the  void.  But 
others  are  coming  to  avenge  the  slain.  You  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  them.  I  know  it.  Therefore,  I 
come  to  bid  you  fly  if  you  would  escape  captivity 
that  will  last  while  you  live." 

"  We  were  threatened  before,"  answered  Jim,  "  and 
then  we  came  out  of  our  trouble  better  than  those  who 
made  it.  Where  is  Espardo  Reonardo  ?" 
•  The  question  was  not  exactly  intended  as  a  taunt, 
but  rather  as  a  declaration  of  a  fact  to  show  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  fear. 

On  Lucia  it  had  a  maddening  effect,  for  she  flung 
up  her  arms  and  uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  Then 
with  a  warning  finger  again  extended,  she  continued 
her  threats,  the  words  bubbling  from  her  lips. 

"  He  who  comes  next  will  be  invincible.  And  mark 
this  :  it  is  J  who  set  him  on  your  track.  Yet  not  so 
much  on  yours,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden  softening  in 
her  voice  as  she  looked  at  Jim,  "  as  at  the  rest,  for 
whom  I  care  not.  You  I  came  to  warn.  Them  I 
leave  to  their  fate.  Death  if  they  resist — captivity  if 
they  yield.     You  do  not  believe  me  ?" 

'•  No,"  said  Jim,  rather  curtly.  He  was  not  particu- 
larly thankful  to  receive  an  impUed  compliment  from 
her  conveyed  in  the  assurance  that  she  had  come  to 
warn  him,  while  the  rest  were  to  suffer. 

"  As  you  please— /oo^ .'"  she  hissed.  "  I  waste  my 
time — my  thoughts — my  heart .'" 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  written  words  the 
passion  conveyed  in  this  latter  part  of  her  utterance. 
It  thrilled  the  listeners,  and  Lai  Brodie  afterwards 
vowed  he  saw  fire  flash  from  her  eyes. 

As  the  last  word  fell  from  her  lips,  she  pulled  the 
sail  taut,  and  put  the  helm  up  so  that  her  boat  headed 


before  the  wind.  It  was  a  wonderfully  light  boat,  and 
the  way  it  skimmed  over  the  sea  reminded  one  of  a 
swallow. 

"  Well,"  said  Stiff,  "  she  has  taken  herself  oft'  in  a 
huff." 

''  There  is  something  in  her  words  I  should  like  to 
understand,"  returned  Jim,  thoughtfully,  "  so  that  I 
might  be  prepared." 

"  It  is  all  bunkum,"  said  Lai. 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  replied  Jim.  "  She  came 
for  a  purpose,  and  she  has  fulfilled  it,  but  not  in  the 
way  she  anticipated.     I  am  sorry  I  upset  her." 


CHAPTER  CXV. 

A   STARTLING   ERUPTION   AT   SCHOOL   TIME. 

'T  was  past  eight  o'clock 
when  the  three  boys 
came  back.  They  had 
been  successful  in  in- 
tercepting both  the 
mail  boats,  and  each 
had  a  sack  of  mail 
matter  on  his  shoulder. 
They  were  hailed 
with  acclamation  by 
the  expectant  boys,  and  the  sacks  were  seized  with 
the  idea  of  opening  and  sorting  them.  But  Jim 
declared  that  everything  should  be  done  in  due 
order,  as  the  school  had  resumed  its  normal  dis- 
cipline, and  Mr.  Farrell  was  sent  for  to  arrange 
about  the  sorting.  About  the  delivery  there  would 
be  no  difficulty. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Farrell  came  down,  and  the  sort- 
ing was  done  in  the  great  hall,  because  there  was  no 
other  place  that  was  convenient  for  it.  And  it  suited 
the  boys,  too,  because  the  schoolmaster,  being  under 
their  eyes,  could  not  play  any  tricks  with  their  corre- 
spondence. 

Most  of  the  boys  had  something  from  their  friends, 
and  Mr.  Farrell  had  two  letters,  one  from  the  tourist 
agent  who  had  assisted  him  to  acquire  the  island.  It 
was  short,  if  it  was  not  particularly  sweet. 

"  Dear  Sir, — A  woman  of  middle  life  and  determined 
aspect  called  at  the  office  the  other  day  and  made  some  in- 
quiries concerning  your  island  school.  As  our  reputation 
does  not  permit  us  to  tell  anything  but  the  absolute  truth,  I 
gave  her  such  information  as  is  warranted  by  your  recent 
letters.  She  went  away  expressing  a  determination  to 
come  over  and  see  for  herself  how  it  is  conducted,  and  if 
she  is  not  satisfied,  it  is  her  intention  to  '  have  the  law  of 
you,'  as  she  put  it.  I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line  so 
that  you  might  be  prepared.     She  left  no  name." 

"  I  wonder  who  the  woman  can  be  ?"  muttered  the 
schoolmaster  ;  "  anyway,  whoever  she  may  be,  I  fancy 
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she  will  have  a  job  to  get  here.  If  she  comes  by  the 
overland  route,  as  I  hope  she  will,  she  runs  a  chance 
of  being  seized  by  Spanish  brigands." 

This  thought  gave  him  considerable  satisfaction  and 
a  sense  of  relief.  The  second  letter,  however,  en- 
lightened him  as  to  the  personality  of  the  middle- 
aged  woman  referred  to. 

It  will  better  serve  our  purpose  to  give  this  letter 
verbatim : 

"  Me.  Farrell  : 

"  Sir, — It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  you  have 
started  your  island  school  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling 
your  pockets  with  money,  and  that  you  eventually  intend  to 
sell  all  the  boj's  to  the  Moors  in  Algiers  as  slaves,  I  feel  it 
my  duty,  in  the  interests  of  nay  nephew  Oscar,  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  island  of  Fevmentera  to  verify  this  information,  or 
to  prove  it  to  be  false.  My  medical  man  has  also  recom- 
mended me  to  take  a  sea  voyage  or  visit  the  Continent,  to 
recruit  my  health.  I  am  therefore  enabled  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Elegaktine  Dibble, 
"  P.S. — Should  my  information  be  correct,  I  shall  take 
measures  to  have  you  arrested  and  punished." 

The  feelings  of  Mr.  Farrell,  as  he  read  this  peculiar 
epistle,  cannot  be  described.  Indignation,  fear,  and 
a  conviction  that  he  Avas  about  to  be  made  ridicu- 
Iqus,  struggled  for  the  mastery.  In  a  voice  that  stilled 
the  hubbub  of  the  room,  he  roared  out : 
"  Dibble !" 

The  owner  of  this  name  nearly  jumped  out  of  his 
boots  with  fright.  He,  too,  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  aunt,  in  which  she  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would 
reach  him  "  before  he  was  sold  iuto  nigger  slavery," 
an  enigmatical  sentence  to  him,  that,  in  Yankee  par- 
lance, made  him  "  squirm." 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  report  of  which  she'  had 
given  Mr.  Farrell  particulars,  poor  Dibble  knew  not 
V7hat  to  make  of  the  allusion  to  slavery.  He  feared 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  aui:it  to  have  him  sold 
somewhere  where  that  infamous  institution  was  in 
force.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  fully  believed  her 
capable  of  it. 

As  he  was  not  able  to  reply  for  the  moment,  Mr. 
FarreU  roared  out  again : 

"  Dibble  !  are  you  deaf  ?'' 

"  No-o-o-o,  sir !"  was  the  stammering  reply. 

"  Then  come  here." 

Dibble  went  there,  which  was  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  furthest  from  the  door  of  Morse's  laboratory. 
Mr.  Farrell  had  conceived  such  a  deep  respect  for 
that  place  that  he  kept  now  as  far  away  from  it  as 
possible. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  aunt,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell,  eyeing  the  hapless  boy  viciously. 

"  So  ha-ve-e  I,  sir,"  said  Dibble. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  letters,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell,  viciously ;  "  I  spoke  of  one  I  had  received." 

"  Ye-8-s,  sir." 


"  Yes,  sir,  indeed  !  And  a  very  nice  letter  it  is. 
What  sort  of  a  woman  is  your  aunt  ?" 

Dibble  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  replied : 
"  Pretty  warm,  sir." 

An  angry  gesture  from  the  schoolmaster  startled 
him.     He  hastened  to  add  : 

"  More  than  warm,  sir.     A  hot  'un !" 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  again  thundered 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"  She's  down  on  everybody,  sii*,"  gasped  the  unhappy 
Dibble.  "  She's  the  terror  of  the  place  where  she 
lives.  She  even  makes  the  butcher's  boy  tremble 
when  he  comes  for  orders,  sir." 

This  seemed  to  be  to  Dibble  about  the  strongest 
piece  of  evidence  he  could  oflfer  of  his  aunt's  terror- 
inspiring  powers.  Mr.  Farrell  also  appeared  to  think 
the  information  of  importance. 

"  Your  aunt  is  coming  here,"  he  said,  "and  she 
threatens  me  with  violence,  because  she  hears  I  have 
an  idea  of  selling  you  for  a  slave.  Did  you  send  that 
falsehood  to  her  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  astonished  Dibble.  "I 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing." 

"  She  has  been  imposed  upon ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  come  here  to  annoy  me.  I  trust  it  is 
only  a  threat.     Resume  your  seat." 

Dibble  went  back  to  his  seat,  muttering,  as  he 
settled  into  it : 

"  He  may  think  she  won't  come,  but  if  she  says 
she  is  coming,  she  will  be  here  before  long.  If  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  icalk  across  the  Atlantic,  she 
would  do  it." 

From  this  little  episode  arose  a  yearning  among  the 
boys  for  the  coming  of  Dibble's  aunt.  Life  at  the 
school  had  settled  down,  and  there  was  no  excitement, 
although  there  was  undoubted  enjoyment. 

All  fear  of  a  further  visit  from  the  wild  man  sub- 
'  sided,  for  it  was  believed  that,  ere  he  had  freed  liimself 
from  the  trap,  he  must  have  done  himself  considerable 
injury.  The  probability  was  that  he  had  crawled 
away  to  some  distant  hole — his  lair,  and  there,  like  an 
injured  rat,  pined  away  and  died. 

Chorker  resumed  his  post  as  master  boatman,  and 
the  boys  went  down  each  morning  for  their  swim, 
although  the  water  was  getting  somewhat  chilly,  and 
Martin  and  the  rest  of  the  men  were  busy  cutting 
down  timber,  and  sawing  it  in  preparation  for  the 
building  of  new  workshops. 

Believing  that  all  peril  was  past,  Mr.  Farrell  had 
determined  on  carrying  on  the  school,  but  henceforth 
in  the  castle. 

There  Avas  a  ghostliness  about  it  that  he  did  not 
quite  hke,  and  he  was  especially  interested,  in  a 
tremulous  way,  in  the  chambers  Morse  had  been 
unable  to  open,  and  for  a  century,  at  least,  had 
never  been  opened  at  all.      But  the  castle  was  cheap^ 
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as  there  was  no  landlord,  and  without  assistance  from 
workmen  from  the  mainland  he  could  not  hope  to 
erect  another  building  that  would  meet  scholastic  and 
living  requirements. 

So  matters  went  on  until  such  winter  as  they  get 
in  the  sunny  Mediterranean  was  at  hand.  There 
were  occasional  gales  and  thunderstorms,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  more  tender  trees  were  withering  some- 
what, although  the  bare  branches  all  round  which 
we  are  familiar  with  at  home,  were  unknown  there. 

When  the  days  were  fine  there  was  a  wintry  clear- 
ness about  the  air,  although,  beyond  a  little  rime  at 
night,  there  was  no  frost.  On  one  of  these  particularly 
fine  mornings,  the  boys,  on  their  way  down  to  the 
beach,  noticed  a  Spanish  brig  standing  in  close,  but 
thought  nothing  more  of  it  than  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  westerly  wind  that  it  came  so  near  the  island. 

Those  who  were  inclined  had  their  dip  and  went 
back  to  breakfast.  Afterwards  they  had  half  an  hour's 
play  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  the  hall  being  in  order, 
the  school-work  began. 

Some  of  the  elder  boys  assisted  the  masters,  and 
there  was  the  usual  hum  attending  the  conning  of 
lessons,  when  the  semi-stillness  was  broken  by  a  ring- 
ing sound  as  of  metal  striking  stone  coming  from  the 
courtyard. 

Immediately  afterwards  an  authoritative  voice  in 
Spanish  was  heard  giving  a  command,  and  the  door  of 
the  hall  was  thrown  open. 

A  dandified  Spaniard  in  some  gorgeous  uniform, 
military  or  diplomatic,  strode  in,  and  behind  him  came 
a  dozen  soldiers  armed  with  rifles  and  swords. 

"  Senor  Farrell !"  he  cried,  in  a  thunderous  voice. 

"Here !"  quavered  the  owner  of  that  name. 

"  Senor,"  said  the  new-comer,  "  I  place  you  and  all 
in  the  castle  under  arrest!" 


CHAPTER    OXVI. 

THE   SCHOOL   IN   CUSTODY. — THE   DONS   DECISION. 

F  a  tornado  had  swept 
into  the  room  the  im- 
mediate confusion 
could  not  have  been 
greater.  The  boys  all 
'■'^'''  sprang    to    their    feet 

uttering  cries  of  astonishment,  the 
two  undermasters  dived  under 
the  big  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  Mr.  Farrell,  limp  with 
alarm,  slid  off  his  seat  and  sat  upon  the  floor 
with  his  mouth  open  and  his  eyes  so  far  out  of  his 
head  that  they  seemed  to  be  quite  independent  of  it. 


"  Silence  I''  was  the  next  command  of  the  leader  of 
the  Spaniards,  "  no  threats — no  attempt  at  resistance, 
on  your  lives !     Men,  cover  them  !" 

The  rifles  were  brought  to  the  present,  and  the 
bearers  looked  as  if  they  would  have  enjoyed  letting 
fly  into  the  thick  of  the  youngsters. 

Fortunately  the  boys  were  instantly  dumb. 
Loweringly  the  haughty  Spaniard  gazed  around, 
and  seeing  there  was  no  likelihood  of  resistance, 
motioned  to  his  men  to  drop  their  arms.  The  sol- 
diers uncocked  them,  and  the  butts  rang  upon  the 
pavement  that  served  as  a  flooring.  It  was  a  repetition 
of  the  sound  the  boys  had  heard  in  the  courtyard. 

"  I,  Don  Algua  Marbalo,"  said  the  Spaniard,  "  am 
here  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
Senor,  will  you  get  up  and  resume  your  seat  ?" 

He  addressed  Mr.  Farrell,  who,  with  chattering 
teeth,  said . 

"  Cer-tain-ly-y-y-y,  sir." 

Then  the  two  undermasters,  without  waiting  to  be 
addressed,  crept  out  of  their  hiding-places  and 
stealthily  resumed  their  seats.  They  sat  with  their 
heads  low,  hoping  to  escape  notice,  but  they  were  soon 
singled  out. 

"  Ah — two  others.  There  are  more  men  in  the  place,'"' 
said  Don  Algua  Marbalo.     "  Where  are  they  ?" 

"In  the-e-e  wo-o-od,  cu-ut-ting  ti-i-mber,"  replied 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Let  them  be  summoned  hither."' 
Jim  promptly  volunteered   for  this   service.     He 
-  dashed   ofi"  to   the   wood  behind   the    castle,    where 
Martm  and  all  the  other  men  were  busy  in  the  work 
specified  by  Mr.  Farrell. 

"Martin,"  said  Jim,  without  making  a  show  of 
alarm  or  uneasiness,  "a  big  Spanish  don  and  fifty 
soldiers  have  arrived,  and  we  are  all  under  arrest." 
"  Murder  !"  exclaimed  Chorker. 
"It  is  useless  to  resist,"  continued  Jim,  "I  feel 
that.  We  had  better  see  what  they  intend  to  do  with 
us.  The  soldiers  are  regulars,  very  different  from  the 
rapscallions  we  recently  settled." 

Martin  looked  as  if  he  would  rather  have  had  a 
fight  for  liberty,  but  as  Jim  rapidly  explained  what 
had  happened,  he  saw  the  futility  of  it. 

"  Come  along,  lads  !"  he  said,  shouldering  the  axe 
he  had  been  using. 

Outside  Martin,  the  men  were  not  a  formidable 
body.  Sleery  was  a  muscular  man,  but  of  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive bearing.  Truebery,  Partridge,  and  Waffle 
were  typical  men  of  their  trades. 

Changeling  slouched  along  by  the  side  of  Martin, 
and  Chorker,  in  a  blue  funk,  modestly  brought  up  the 
rear. 

"  If  I'd  ha'  known  what  sort  of  messes  I  was  t(i 
get  in  here,"  he  muttered,  "  I'd  have  swept  a  crossin' 
afore  they  got  me  to  come.     Into  one  hole — hout  of 
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it  somehow — and  then  into  another.  That's  the  life 
here.     Quite  a  pennyrammer  of  incidentals." 

In  the  hall  the  Don  was  found  busy  cross-examining 
the  schoolmaster  on  some  matter,  but  he  ceased  as 
the  men  entered,  and  looked  them  over  with  knitted 
brows. 

"  You  know  why  I  am  here  ?"  he  asked,  in  good 
English. 

Martin  bowed.  The  rest  looked  an  affirmative  reply. 

"  Good.  Then  are  you  prepared  to  yield  yourselves 
quietly  ?" 

"  That  is  what  we  do,  sir.     There  is  no  help  for  it." 

"  My  instructions,"  continued  Don  Algua,  "  are  to 
take  the  parole  of  those  who  are  too  willing  to  give 
it,  and  to  place  those  who  will  not  on  board  my  vessel 
now  lying  at  anchor  off  the  shore." 

He  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  and  waited 
for  some  further  assent  on  their  part.  All  were  will- 
ing to  give  their  parole.     What  else  could  they  do  ? 

"  So  far,  well,"  continued  the  Don.  "  Now  I  can 
inform  you  that  you  have  been  denounced  by  one 
Lncia  di  Valo,  a  native  of  Minorca,  who  has  lost  her 
affianced  husband  on  this  island.  I  have  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  accusation,  which  I  will  read  when  I 
open  my  court  on  the  morrow.  Meanwhile,  this  play- 
ing at  school-keeping  must  be  abandoned,  and  your 
young  men  are  at  liberty  to  roam  about.  I  wish  them 
to  leave  this  chamber,  and  all  men  except  the  one 
who  is  the  head." 

He  looked  at  Mr.  Farrell,  who  quaked  in  his  shoes. 
With  a  motion  of  his  hand  the  Don  dismissed  his 
soldiers  also.  He  could  see  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  feared  from  the  violence  of  Mr.  Farrell. 

When  they  were  alone,  Don  Algua  Marbalo  paced 
up  and  down  the  hall  for  a  whUe,  mth  the  long,  mea- 
sui'ed  stride  of  a  stage-brigand.  Occasionally  he 
glanced  at  Mr.  Farrell,  who  was  the  very  image  of 
dejection  and  alarm. 

"  Senor  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Don. 

"  Ye-e-es,  sir,"  responded  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  It  has  been  conceived  by  our  Government  that 
this  so-called  school  of  yours  is  a  training  academy 
for  young  soldiers,  and  that  you  have  ulterior  designs 
on  this  group  of  islands." 

"His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  mistaken," 
answered  the  schoolmaster. 

"  It  is  a  school,  pure  and  simple,  then  ?' 

"  It  is." 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  you.  The  forts  out- 
side— the  way  your  young  men " 

"Some  are  but  children,  Don.  They  range  from 
eleven  to  sixteen." 

"Age  is  nothing.  Can  you  deny  that  some  of  my 
countrymen  have  been  slain  on  this  island  ?" 

"  I  cannot ;  but  not  by  my  hand." 

"That  I  can  well  believe,"  was  the  sneering  re- 


joinder. "Now  come  to  the  point.  Who  was  the 
greatest  historical  foe  of  Spain  during  the  last  cen- 
tury ?  Go  back  to  the  beginning  of  it — the  time  of 
Wellington." 

"Napoleon,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection. 

"  Just  so.     And  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Fa-a-a-arrell." 

"No,  no.  Pray  do  not  fence  with  the  question. 
You  have  another  name." 

"  Ye-e-es.    It  is  Na-a-ap-ap-apo-o-oleon." 

As  Mr.  Farrell  made  this  admission,  he  confounded 
his  name  and  the  father  who  gave  it  to  him.  Don 
Algua  surveyed  him  loweringly. 

"  It  was  the  name  of  your  father  before  you  I"  he 
said,  with  a  growl. 

The  schoolmaster  admitted  it  reluctantly. 

"  It  is  your  right  name,  1  suppose  ?  Y^ou  have  the 
Corsican's  blood  in  your  veins.  The  Farrell  is  an 
English  addition  to  save  you  from  the  hatred  of  your 
countrymen." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  earnestly,  "  that 
my  name  is  nothing.  A  mere  bit  of  fa-a-ancy  work 
on  the  part  of  my  father,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  fool.  We 
are  English  to  the|backbone  !" 

"Indeed!"  sarcastically  returned  the  Don.  "I 
doubt  it.  Now  hear  me.  We  know  in  Spain — at 
least,  the  Governor  of  Minorca  does — that  the  Bona- 
parte family  is  never  at  rest.  As  the  descendants  of 
the  hideous  brigand  who  devastated  Europe  and 
called  it  glory,  they  are  ever  scheming  to  get  back 
to  power.  It  is  in  their  blood,  even  in  the  most 
coiuardly  of  them." 

There  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  emphasis  he 
put  on  the  word  "  cowardly,"  and  it  went  home  to 
Mr.  FarreU's  heart.     The  Don  resumed : 

"Now  which  is  the  weakest  nation  of  Europe  at 
this  moment  ?" 

"  I— I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  All  the  world  knows.  It  is 
Spain.  We  admit  it,  because  it  cannot  be  denied. 
Now  we  know — that  is,  my  friend,  Don  Carlos 
Spartola,  Governor  of  Minorca,  knows — that  the 
Napoleon  family  have  their  eye  on  Spain,  and  intend 
to  first  lay  their  accursed  claws  on  oiar  beloved 
country.  It  is  their  intention  to  make  Minorca  and 
adjacent  islands  the  basis  of  opei-ations.  You,  as  one 
of  the  family,  are  sent  here  to  test  the  capabilities  of 
this  island  as  a  first  foothold." 

"  I  assure  you " 

"  Peace  !  You  have  done  well.  With  a  handful  of 
youths  and  boys  you  have  succeeded  in  routing  many 
men,  and  shedding  some  of  the  best  blood  of — of — 
Minorca." 

"We  are  all  Enghsh  here,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  de- 
spairingly ;  "  it  can  be  proved." 
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"  It  must  be  proved,"  replied  Don  Algua,  gravely, 
"  and  that  speedily,  or  you  will  be  confined  for  life  in 
a  dungeon.  It  will  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  im- 
prison all  with  you.  It  is  not  requisite,  nor  expedient, 
seeing  that  your  Government — I  call  the  English 
Government  j'ours — will  not  permit  of  such  a  whole- 
sale proceeding  without  investigation.  You  they  will 
not  care  a  fig  about." 

"  I  must  have  time,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  desperately. 
"It  is  necessary  for  me  to  communicate  with  friends 
in  England " 

"Pooh!  In  England  they  will  rejoice  at  our 
promptly  nipping  this  attempt  in  the  bud.  Europe 
will  be  spared  a  devastating  war,  and  the  Governor  of 
I.Iinorca  will  be  covered  with  glory,  which  will  be 
reflected  upon  me.  He  will  also  be  flooded  with 
wealth,  of  which  I  hope  to  get  my  share."  . 

"  How  long  will  you  give  me  to  prove  that  I  am  an 
Englishman,  with  no  designs  upon  your  country .?" 
groaned  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Two  days,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

At  this  moment  the  door  that  opened  on  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  castle  was  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline  appeared. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Don  had  strolled  to  the 
courtyard  entrance,  and  was  looMng  out  on  the  boys 
at  play  and  his  men,  curiously  watching  their  games. 
They  did  not  perceive  him. 

"  Why  have  the  boys  been  dismissed  so  early  ?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Farrell.  "  It  is  making  a  farce  of  the 
school." 

Mr.  Farrell  gestured  in  the  direction  of  the  Don, 
who,  on  hearing  a  woman's  voice,  wheeled  about,  and 
coming  forward,  dofi"ed  his  hat  politely. 

''  I  was  not  aware,"  he  said,  "  that  there  were  ladies 
in  the  castle." 

"  My  wife  and  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  feebly. 

"  Charmed,"  said  the  Don,  looking  approvingly  at 
Eveline,  although  he  bowed  in  the  direction  of  her 
mother. 

Mrs.  Farrell  and  her  daughter  looked  from  the  Don 
to  Mr.  Farrell  and  back  again,  completely  mystified. 
The  schoolmaster  made  an  attempt  to  explain. 

"  I  am  suspected,"  he  said,  miserably,  "  of 
meditating  an  invasion  of  Spain." 

The  utter  absurdity  of  the  supposition  struck  both 
Eveline  and  Mrs.  Farrell  so  comically,  that  they  burst 
into  hearty  laughter  that  made  the  rafters  of  the  hall 
ring  with  merriment. 

When  it  had  subsided  a  bit  and  they  were  wiping 
their  eyes,  the  Don  said  : 

"  You  do  not  believe,  fair  senoras  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Farrell. 

"  It  has  been  the  characteristic  conduct  of  all  the 
Napoleons,"  said  the  Don,  gravely,  "  to  conceal  their 
plans  and  purposes,  even  from  those  they  love.     I 


cannot  accept  a  burst  of  merriment,  even  from  the 
fairest  of  woraen,  as  proof,  but,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  this  man  is  guilty,  I  refuse  to  accept  his  parole, 
and  he  will  be  put  into  some  place  of  confinement.  A 
file  of  men,  there.     At  once  !" 

As  he  uttered  this  command,  Mrs.  Farrell  ceased  to 
smile.  She  saw  there  was  more  in  it  than  she  sus- 
pected. Two  of  the  soldiers  entered  the  hall,  and,  at 
a  word,  took  up  a  position  on  either  side  of  the 
terrified  schoolmaster.  He  looked  appealingly  at  his 
wife,  who  addressed  the  Don  on  his  behalf. 

"  It  is  all  an  absurd  mistake,"  she  said. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Don,  "  although  the 
Governor  of  Minorca  is  not  usually  absurd.  Will  you 
show  me  a  chamber  where  this  man  may  be  confined  ?" 


man. 
that 


CHAPTER   CXVII. 

MRS.  FAEKELL  AND  THE  SPASIAKDS. — ANOTHER  ARRIVAI.. 

RS.  FARRELL  led  the 
way  up  to  the  chamber 
her  husband  had  oc- 
cupied since  he  had 
escaped  from  the  wild 
It  was  a  room  adjoining 
which  she  and  EveUne 
occupied,  and  which  they 
used  as  a  sitting  as  well  as 
a  sleeping  apartment. 
Mr.  Farrell's  chamber  made  a  satisfactory  prison, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  two  men  to  occupy  it 
with  him  for  the  present.  There  would  be  a  change  of 
attendants,  of  course,  but  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
be  there  alone  again  until  he  had  satisfactorily  proved 
his  innocence — a  contingency  that  appeared  to  his 
distracted  mind  to  be  very  remote. 

Don  Algua  was  remarkably  attentive  to  Mrs 
Farrell  and  Eveline,  particularly  to  the  latter. 

He  was  a  typical  Spaniard  of  thirty,  good-looking, 
in  a  dark,  even-featured  way,  immensely  satisfied 
with  himself,  and,  when  he  wanted  to  be  agreeable,  as 
oily  as  a  box  of  sardines  about  the  tongue.  Having 
seen  Mr.  Farrell  disposed  of,  he  asked  Mrs.  Farrell  if 
she  would  stroll  outside  with  him  "  to  confer  upon 
the  situation."  She  assented,  as  she  wished  to  humour 
him,  and  Eveline  accompanied  them. 

The  courtyard  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  castle 
was  thronged  with  boys  and  men  on  parole.  Strolling 
about  them,  the  Spanish  soldiers  smoked  their 
cigarettes  and  chatted  in  their  native  tongue. 

"  It  is  so  noisy  here,"  said  Don  Algua,  suavely ; 
"  shall  we  stroll  down  the  pathway  to  the  sands  ?" 
,  Thoy    unsuspectingly  accepted   his   offer,  and    he 
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talked  to  them  as  he  went  down,  not  on  the  situation, 
but  on  the  charms  of  his  "  noble  home  in  Minorca." 

"  I  share  a  palace  with  Don  Carlos  Spartola,  who  is 
governor  of  the  island." 

It  was  one  way  of  admitting  that  he  was  a 
dependent  of  that  mighty  functionary,  but  they  took 
little  heed  of  what  he  was  saying.  Both  were  busy 
with  their  thoughts. 

On  reaching  the  lower  ground  he  chanced  to  direct 
his  gaze  towards  the  ruin  of  the  schoolhouse.  Of  its 
history  he  evidently  knew  nothing. 

"That  was  our  home,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "burnt by 
those  villains  whom  our  brave  boys  thrashed  in  the 
end." 

"  So,"  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  eyebrows,  "  they 
did  that !  But  why  ?  What  was  their  motive  for 
coming  to  the  island  ?" 

Mrs.  Farrell  knew,  but  she  hesitated  to  say,  because 
she  knew  it  would  be  distasteful  to  Eveline. 

"  You  must  ask  those — who  survive,"  she  said. 

Don  Algua  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  for  us,"  he  said.  ■'  Let 
us  talk  of  something  else." 

He  pointed  out  to  them  the  boat  that  had  brought 
Mm  and  his  men  ashore,  lying  close  to  where  the  boys' 
boats  were  stranded.  Half  a  dozen  lazy-looking 
sailors  were  lounging  upon  the  sands  beside 
them. 

"Outside  the  lagoon,"  he  said,  "  lies  the  'Guadal- 
quivir,' my  ship.    It  is  a  noble  vessel." 

"  You  are  fortunate,"  said  Eveline,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully.    "  AU  that  you  possess  is  noble." 

"  It  is  so,"  he  answered,  taking  her  words  seriously, 
"  but  I  lack  one  thing" — here  his  voice  melted  down  to 
a  tone  expressive  of  ultra-tenderness — "  and  that  is — 
will  you  not  guess  ?" 

"  I  was  never  good  at  riddles,"  replied  Eveline, 
coldly.     She  was  beginning  to  hate  him. 

"  A  wife,"  he  said,  pathetically.  "  Alas !  the  only 
music  heard  in  my  noble  home  is  the  guitar." 

"  Have  you  brought  it  with  you  ?"  asked  Mis. 
Farrell. 

"  It  is  in  my  cabin  on  the  '  Guadalquivir.'  Will  you 
come  on  board  and  hear  me  play  and  sing  ?" 

Mrs.  Farrell  was  about  to  say  "  Yes,"  but  catching 
Eveline's  eye,  which  expressed  dissent,  she  excused 
herself. 

The  Don  was  about  to  press  liis  request,  when  his 
attention  was  distracted  by  the  entrance  of  a  small 
felucca  into  the  bay.  It  was  managed  by  two  men, 
one  of  whom  sat  in  the  stern,  and  by  his  side  a  woman 
of  uncertain  age,  say  something  in  the  fifties.  She 
wore  an  old-fashioned  poke-bonnet  perched  on  the 
top  of  her  head,  a  plaid  woollen  shawl,  and  a  dress  of 
blue  bombazine. 

Her  air  was  that  of  a  woman  who,  when  she  made 


I  up  her  mind,  did  not  allow  the  minds  of  other  people 
to  interfere  with  her  ruUng. 

This  was  such  an  amazing  spectacle  that  all  the 
trio  of  lookers-on  gazed  dumbly  until  the  felucca  was 
in  the  most  unceremonious  way  run  ashore.  It  was 
done  in  a  way  that  suggested  intoxication  or  total 
lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  managed  the 
boat. 

The  jerk  being  a  violent  one,  both  the  man  at  the 
stern  and  the  woman  at  his  side  were  thrown  forward 
on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  woman  was  the  first 
to  rise,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  she  had  a  big  sun- 
shade with  a  very  long  handle,  and  an  Alpine  crook 
at  the  end  of  it. 

"  You  lazy,  idle  vagabonds,  what  do  you  mean  by 
it  ?"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  that  was  like  the  screech  of 
a  small  steam-pipe. 

Before  either  of  the  men  could  reply,  she  had 
fetched  each  a  thwack  over  the  head  with  her  sunshade, 
and  stepping  out  of  the  boat,  she  revealed  the  fact 
that  she  possessed  big  feet,  clad  in  cloth  boots 
tipped  with  patent  leather. 

"  Bring  along  my  box,"  she  said,  imperatively, 
addressing  the  men,  who  were  rubbing  their  heads 
ruefully. 

They  were  round-faced,  chubby-looking  men,  types 
of  contented  Spanish  fishermen.  One  of  them  seemed 
to  understand  what  she  wanted,  although  her  language 
was  evidently  incomprehensible  to  him,  for  he  picked 
up  a  small  trunk  and  hopped  ashore  with  it  with 
remarkable  agility. 

By  this  time  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Don's  boat 
were  on  their  feet,  staring  at  the  new-comer  with  eyes 
that  threatened  to  shoot  out  of  their  heads. 

"  Never  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  new-comer,  address- 
ing herself  to  creation  generally,  "  have  I  had  such  a 
time  before,  traipsing  over  the  sea  from  Spain  with  a 
pair  of  jabbering  idiots  who  can't  speak  a  word  of  the 
easiest  language  under  the  sun,  which  is  English." 

She  now  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Farrell,  who  was 
advancing  towards  her ;  and  bobbing  a  courtesy,  she 
said: 

"  Nice  day,  ma'am.     Do  you  live  on  this  island  ?" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  know  Mr.  Farrell  ?" 

"J  am  Mrs.  Farrell." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  I  may  as  weU  tell  you  that  I  am 
Oscar  Dibble's  aunt.  Which  is  the  way  to  the  school  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  that 
there  is  all  that  remains  of  it." 

"  Goodness  gracious !"  exclaimed  Miss  Elegantine 
Dibble.  "  I've  dreamt  it  dozens  of  times,  and  now  it's 
•come  true.  All  the  precious  boys  and  my  darling 
Oscar  have  been  burnt  in  their  beds  alive  !" 

And  theh,  without  any  more  ado,  she  flopped  down 
upon  the  sands  and  fainted  away. 
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CHAPTER    OXVIII. 

MISS   DIBBLE   IS   MADE   CAPTIVE. 

LYING  at  full  length 
upon  the  ground,  Miss 
Dibble  was  more  of  a 
painful  object  than  a 
poetical  one  to  con- 
template. For  a  brief  spell 
those  who  witnessed  her 
collapse  were  in  a  quandary. 
They  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

"  Will  you  please  raise  her  head,  while  I  fan  her  ?" 
said  Eveline,  addressing  the  Spaniard. 

He  smiled  and  did  as  he  was  told,  conveying  by  his 
looks  th^t  it  was  for  Eveline's  sake  he  did  it.  Eveline 
and  her  mother  fanned  the  unconscious  woman  for  a 
time,  and  then  she  opened  her  eyes. 

It  happened  that  at  that  very  moment  Don  Algua 
Marbalo  was  bending  over  her  and  thinking  of  Eveline 
at  the  same  time.  There  was  a  most  tender  expression 
in  his  eyes. 

Miss  Elegantine  Dibble  softly  sighed,  and  nestled 
closer  to  him. 

"  Pardon,"  he  said,  hastily,  "  but  you  are  better. 
Permit  me  assist  you  to  your  feet." 

"  I  am  still  very  faint,"  murmured  Miss  Dibble. 

"  Pardon  again,"  said  the  Don,  firmly,  "  but  it  is 
necessary.  My  duties  call  riie  away.  If  you  will  not 
rise,  you  must  be  laid  out  on  the  ground." 

"  Hoity-toity,  young  man  !"  cried  Miss  Dibble,  with 
a  snort,  "  I  «an  get  along  without  your  help.  Out  of 
my  way !" 

She  elbowed  him  aside,  and  as  he  happened  to  be 
stooping  with  bent  knees,  she  jerked  him  over  into 
a  sittiog  position.  It  was  most  undignified  and 
ludicrous. 

Eveline  laughed  so  heartily  that  she  was  quite 
ashamed  of  herself.  Miss  Dibble  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
shaking  the  enormous  stick  of  the  sunshade  under  his 
nose,  said : 

"If  you  think,  you  foreign  jackanapes,  that  I  want 
your  help,  it  is  like  your  impudence.  I  consider  your 
touch  an  insult — contamination !  Why  don't  you  get 
up,  instead  of  squatting  there  like  a  basket-maker  ?" 

"  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  please,"  he  answered, 
with  a  frown.  "  Keep  a  soft  tongue,  Avoman,  or  you 
may  find  yourself  arrested." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  any  foreign  popinjay  who  dares 
arrest  me .'"  said  Miss  Elegantine  Dibble.  "  Now, 
ma'am,"  she  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  please 
teU  me  how  the  catastrophe  by  which  I  lost  my  sweet 
nephew  came  about." 

"The  schoolhouse    was  burnt  by  a   gang   of   low 


Spaniards,"  replied  Mrs.  Farrell,  "but  none  of  the 
boys  lost  their  lives." 

"  None  ?    Not  even  my  nephew  ?" 

"No." 

"I  might  have  thought  it,"  sighed  Miss  Dibble. 
"  The  perversity  of  that  boy  is  wonderful." 

"  Will  you  come  up  to  the  castle  and  see  hira  ?" 
asked  Evehne. 

"  The  castle  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  have  to  live  in  a  castle  now." 

"  Built,  I  suppose,  with  the  insurance  money  ?" 

"  The  schoolhouse,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  was  not 
insured." 

"Well,  you  are  a  rum  lot  of  people,"  said  Miss 
Dibble.  "  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you.  You,  sir,"  to  the  man 
who  had  been  standing  hard  by  with  her  small  trunk, 
looking  on  the  scene  with  varied  emotions,  "  go  on 
ahead.  I  must  keep  my  eye  on  you.  If  any  of  you 
foreign  scaramouches  think  you  can  rob  me,  try  it, 
and  see  what  will  be  the  end  of  you." 

Evehne  wished  to  get  away  from  the  company  of 
Don  Algua,  and,  leaving  him  with  her  mother,  she 
escorted  Miss  Dibble  to  the  castle. 

On  the  way  there  the  elder  lady  talked  without 
ceasing,  but  her  eyes  were  never  off  the  man  with  the 
trunk.  So  long  as  he  did  not  show  a  disposition  to 
get  too  far  ahead  she  let  him  be,  but  the  moment  he 
attempted — being  a  naturally  active  man — to  get 
along  quicker  than  was  comfortable  for  the  lady,  she 
laid  hold  of  his  instep  with  the  crook  of  her  sunshade 
and  pulled  him  up  short. 

At  first  this  method  of  procedure  resulted  in  his 
falling  heavily  with  the  box,  and  some  wordy  warfare, 
each  in  their  own  tongue,  between  him  and  Miss 
Dibble.  The  lady  fired  eighty-ton  guns  at  him,  and 
he  answered  with  a  feeble  fizzle  of  small-arms. 

But  he  soon  got  more  wary,  and  was  rpady  for  the 
crook,  so  that  the  moment  it  touched  him  he  pulled 
up  short. 

That  he  was  terrified  by  the  prompt  ways  of  Miss 
Elegantine  was  certain.  It  was  shown  in  the  shifting 
of  his  eyes  when  they  exchanged  a  few  words,  and 
Eveline  was  as  much  amused  as  she  would  have  been 
by  the  choicest  pantomime  on  the  stage. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  party  caused  the  greatest 
surprise  among  the  boys,  who  stopped  their  sports  to 
stare  at  the  gaunt  woman  as  she  looked  among  them 
for  her  nephfew. 

But  Dibble  had  already  espied  her,  and,  shaking  in 
his  small  boots,  he  bobbed  down  behind  Trimmer, 
and  in  a  whisper  bade  him  re]3ort  on  the  movements 
of  his  aunt. 

"  Does  she  look  very  savage  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Murderous,"  replied  Trimmer ;  "  and  she  is  staring 
about  her  as  if  she  can't  make  up  her  mind  whom  to 
worry  first.'" 
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"  She  wants  me  .'"  groaned  Dibble. 

"  Is  my  nephew  here  ?"  asked  Miss  Elegantine 
Dibble  at  this  juncture. 

"  Dibble  !  Dibble !"  roared  the  delighted  boys. 

The  coming  of  Miss  Elegantine  opened  up  a  pro- 
spect of  fun.    You  see,  she  was  not  their  aunt. 

Dibble  thought  he  had  better  come  out  and  show 
himself.  From  old-time  experience  he  knew  that  it 
would  lessen  the  weight  of  her  words,  and  perhaps 
actions. 

"I  am  here,  auntie,"  he  said,  bobbing  up,  and 
coming  meekly  forward. 

The  stern  bearing  of  the  aunt  and  the  sheepish 
bearing  of  the  nephew  made  a  delightful  contrast. 
But  for  the  whispering  of  the  spirit  of  good  manners, 
the  boys  must  have  roared. 

Poor  Dibble !  He  advanced  to  his  aunt  and  stood 
before  her  meekly,  with  his  head  bent  down. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  this  the  way  you  greet 
your  loving  relative  who  brought  you  up  ?  Haven't 
you  one  spark  of  aflfection  ?  Is  it  too  much  trouble 
to  kiss  me,  after  being  separated  so  long  ?" 

"  No,  aunt,"  said  Dibble,  raising  his  eyes.  "  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  kiss  you,  if  you  wish  it." 

She  stooped  as  if  she  had  a  hinge  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  her  back,  and  Dibble  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek.  There  was  a  grim  silence  among  the  boys, 
but  the  majority  of  them  felt  very  bad.  They  wanted 
to  laugh  and  dance,  if  only  to  express  their 
feelings. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Miss  Elegantine.  "Now, 
miss,  I  daresay  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  a  bed  in 
this"— she  looked  about  her  with  an  expression  of 
disgust — "  this  old  prison  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  your  nephew  can  bring  up 
your  box.  There  is  a  small  room  near  mine  you  can 
have." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  to  the  Spaniard 
who  had  brought  up  the  box,  "  that  you  do  not  want 
any  extra  pay  for  so  small  a  job  as  carrying  this 
thing  ?" 

He  seemed  to  understand  her,  and  by  his  actions 
expressed  that  he  wanted  nothing.  Indeed,  he 
exhibited  a  strong  desire  to  get  away  without  delay 
on  any  terms. 

"  Be  off  with  you !"  cried  Miss  Elegantine,  shaking 
her  sunshade  at  him.  "  And  the  next  time  you  bring 
a  lady  over  the  sea,  mind  you  are  able  to  speak  a 
decent  language  she  can  understand.  Oh,  you 
parrot !" 

The  man,  feeling  he  was  dismissed,  vanished  forth- 
with, and  EveKne  led  her  visitor  into  the  hall  and  up 
the  dark  staircase  to  the  chambers  above. 

The  only  place  available  for  Miss  Elegantine  Dibble 
was  a  small  room — that  was  like  a  slice  off  a  big 
square  chimney  with  a  slit  in  the  side.     There  was  a 


bedstead  in  it,  and  Eveline  said  she  would  get  her 
some  bedding  soon. 

Dibble  put  down  the  box,  and  quietly  "evaporated  " 
from  the  room.  Miss  Elegantine  sat  down  upon  the 
bedstead  and  sighed. 

"  It  is  very  like  prison  ?"  she  said. 

"The  rooms  are  gloomy,"  admitted  Eveline,  "but 
we  may  be  able  to  brighten  them  by-and-by — if  we 
remain.  But  papa  is  in  trouble.  Those  fooUsh 
Spaniards  think  he  is  conspiring  to  take  Spain." 

"  A.11  the  jabbering  idiots  appear  to  me  to  be  daft," 
said  Miss  Elegantine.  "  Although  I  must  make  one 
exception.  The  gentleman  who  showed  me  sucL 
peculiarly  marked  attention  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
superior  specimen  of  the  breed." 

EveUne  made  no  reply.  Miss  Elegantine  took  off 
her  bonnet,  disclosing  a  false  front  very  much  awry. 

"  If,"  she  said,  meditatively,  "  he  proposes,  as  I  am 
sure  he  will,  I  shall  not  refuse  him.  He  is  graceful, 
and  I  Uke  his  eyes.  Besides,"  she  added,  archly,  "  it 
is  our  mission  to  make  men  happy." 

Eveline  could  bear  no  more  without  screaming  with 
laughter,  and  pleading  a  domestic  duty  that  called 
her  away,  she  left  Miss  Elegantine  to  herself. 


CHAPTER    OXIX. 


THE   TRIALS   OF   MR.    FARRELL. 
CUBS. 


-SEjSrDIN"G   AWAY   THE 


R.     FARRELL,  in    his 
prison,  gave    way    to 
troublous       thoughts. 
He  had    as    compan- 
ions two  Spanish  soldiers, 
who  talked  to  each  other 
in  a'  language  he   did  not 
understand,  and  when  he 
spoke  to  them,  they  merely 
nodded    their    heads    and 
grinned — an  exasperating  thing  to  bear. 

To  add  to  the  misery  of  the  schoolmaster,  he  was 
not  visited  either  by  his  wife  or  daughter.  The  first 
day  passed  dearily  enough  alone.  Even  Chorker 
would  have  been  welcome  as  a  companion  to  kill  the 
time. 

As  in  like  cases,  the  suspen.se — the  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  fate  in  store  for  him — added  to  his 
misery,  and  in  the  fashion  of  weak-minded  people,  he 
soon  began  to  calculate  the  chances  of  his  being 
helped  by  those  who  were  stronger  than  himself. 

Would  Jim  Gordon  help  him  ?  That  Avas  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  sure  that  if  Jim  put  his  mind  to  it,  he 
would  soon  play  the  very  deuce  with  Don  Algua 
Marbalo  anil  liis  men'. 
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"  And  I  (Jon't  see  why  he  should  not,"  moaned  the 
schoolmaster,  as  he  sat  upon  his  rude  couch  with  his 
head  between  his  hands.  "  I  have  not  been  unkind 
to  the  boys,  taking  things  all  round.  Oh,  dear  !  Why 
was  I  ever  born?" 

It  was  a  query  that  few  people  knowing  him  well 
would  have  been  able  to  answer. 

His  meditations  were  broken  in  upon  by  a  sound  of 
the  door  opening,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  Don  Algua 
in  the  chamber.  The  Spaniard  eyed  the  dolorous 
countenance  of  the  schoolmaster  with  grim  satisfac- 
tion. 

"And  you,"  he  said,  "are  the  man  who  seeks  to 
wrest  the  crown  of  Spain  from  our  Queen  !" 

"  On  my  word — I'll  take  my  oath,  if  you  hke," 
cried  Mr.  Farrell,  "  that  such  a  thought  never  entered 
my  head.  Half  the  boys  in  my  school  are  mere 
children." 

"  A  blind,"  muttered  Don  Algua; "  besides,  the  full- 
grown  hon  begins  life  by  being  a  cub.  Now,  I  have 
been  thinking  over  your  position.  It  is  a  serious 
one." 

"  You — you — you  don't  say-a-ay  so,"  stammered 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  Don,  "  and  so  is  that  of  your 
bigger  boys.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  ones,  I  have 
a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  It  is  that  they  be  sent 
home  without  delay." 

Mr.  Farrell  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  forehead, 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  will  transport  them  to  Gibraltar  in  my  vessel 
the  '  Guadalquivir,'  replied  the  Don,  "  and  from 
thence  have  them  sent  home.  One  of  my  oflScerswill 
see  to  it.  But  you  must  provide  the  money,  of  course. 
Like  all  Englishmen,  you  have  plenty." 

"  If  you  think  it  must  be  done " 

"I  insist  upon  it.  We  Spaniards  do  not  fight 
against  little  children.  We  cannot  admit  that  they 
have  conspired  against  the  peace  of  the  realm.  There- 
fore they  must  go." 

"  The  money,"  murmured  the  schoolmaster  ;  "  that 
is  the  difficulty " 

"  If  you  do  not  produce  it  forthwith  I  will  have  you 
hanged  outright.  A  poor  Englishman  is  of  no  matter 
to  his  country." 

"  I  have  some  notes  sewn  up  in  the  li-i-ining  of 
my  coat,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Out  with  them  all,  and  let  us  go  into  figures  as  to 
cost  of  transport,  food,  my  commission  as  your  agent, 
and  so  on.     Let  me  assist  you." 

The  dismayed  schoolmaster  was  feebly  fumbling 
with  his  coat.  The  Don  drew  it  off  and  coolly  pro- 
ceeded to  rip  up  the  lining.  From  under  it  he  pulled 
forth  notes  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  I  reckon,"  said  tlie  Don,  "  that  I  can   retain  no 


more  than  sixty  of  your  boys.  That  leaves  a  hundred 
and  forty  to  go.     This  is  not  enough  money." 

"  There  are  cheap  steamers,"  moaned  Mr.  Farrell — 
"  luggage  boats,  that  will  take  them  for  two  pounds  a 
head." 

"Nonsense  !  The  boys  must  be  sent  home  in  a 
proper  manner  and  have  something  wherewith  to  get 
to  their  friends.  You  have  more  money  about  you. 
Let  me  explore." 

He  explored  that  worthy  man  to  some  purpose. 
Not  only  in  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat,  back  and 
front,  but  about  his  trousers  also,  did  he  find  bank- 
notes. By  the  time  he  had  done  exploring  and  ripping 
up,  the  schoolmaster  was  as  ragged  as  a  tramp  and 
thrice  as  mournful  in  aspect. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Don,  as  he  gathered  up  the 
notes,  "  that  here  will  be  about  sufficient.  If  more  is 
wanted  you  must  give  me  a  note  of  hand  on  the 
bankers  of  the  Napoleon  familj"^  in  Paris." 

"  I  can  give  you  anything,"  moaned  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on." 

On  the  whole,  the  Don  appeared  to  be  very  weU 
satisfied,  and,  bidding  Mr.  Farrell  a  sarcastic  adieu, 
mainly  addressed  to  his  spoiled  apparel,  he  strode  to 
the  door.  There  he  paused  and  fired  at  him  a  last 
shot  in  a  cold-blooded  way. 

"  You  would  be  useful  to  your  English  friends  now," 
he  said,  "  for — what  you  call  him — to  frighten  crows 
— pigeons,  all  birds — a  sca-are-crow.  Ha,  ha  !" 

Then  he  vanished,  and  Mr.  Farrell  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  many  unavailing  groans  and  moans. 

When  the  resolve  of  the  Don  became  known,  the 
school  was  stirred  up  like  a  hive  of  bees.  But  the 
smaller  boys  had  had  enough  of  turmoil  and  peril, 
and  were  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  going  home.  As 
for  the  elders,  the  opinion  was  that  it  was  a  good  step 
for  all. 

Jim  and  Morse,  strolling  up  and  down  the  front  of 
the  castle,  expressed  their  views  thus : 

Said  Jim  :  "  It  is  the  very  thing  we  were  talking 
about,  and  it  is  a  jolly  good  job  it  has  come  to  pass. 
The  youngsters,  when  once  they  get  to  Gibraltar,  will 
be  all  right.  There  will  be  a  row  among  their  friends 
at  home,  and  some  sort  of  stir  made,  I  don't 
doubt." 

"  Which  will  end  in  smoke,"  said  Morse.  "  None  of 
their  people  will  take  any  serious  steps  to  bring  Nap 
to  book,  and  the  authorities  will  not  credit  the  story, 
and  look  upon  the  whole  show  as  a  farce.  Perhaps  a 
member  of  Parhament  will  be  induced  to  mention  it 
in  the  House,  and  then  it  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  who  will  communicate  with  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  who  will  promise  to  investigate. 
Long  before  anythhig  is  done  we  shall  all  be  trans- 
ported  away  from  here  or   killed,  or  had  no  end  oi 
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fun  with  these  fellows.  For  my  part  I  don't  think 
the  Don  is  up  to  serious  business." 

"  Talks  of  thoroughly  overhauling  the  castle,"  said 
Jim. 

"  In  search  of  lucre,"  rejoined  Morse.  "  Now  comes 
a  plain  fact  :  my  laboratory  must  be  cleared  out 
before  he  gets  fooHng  about  there,  or  he  will  blow  the 
whole  show  over  to  Algiers.  Jim,  if  you  will  give  me 
a  hand,  it  can  be  done  to-night." 

"  I'm  with  you,  of  course,"  assented  Jim.  "  What  do 
you  propose  to  do  with  the  stuff  ?" 

"  Hide  it  away  in  the  caverns,  everything,  and 
leave  him  nothing  but  an  empty  room.  We  can  cover 
up  the  trapdoor  with  an  old  bit  of  carpet,  and  he  will 
never  suspect  its  existence." 

Jim  fell  in  with  the  entire  arrangement,  and  then 
they  went  to  look  on  in  the  courtyard,  where  the  boys 
had  been  mustered  and  the  Don  was  busy  picking  out 
those  who  were  to  take  their  departure  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Miss  Elegantine  Dibble  was  there,  keeping  him  close 
company,  to  his  infinite  and  ill-restrained  disgust.  All 
the  lady  knew  was  that  the  boys  were  to  be  weeded 
out  and  some  of  them  sent  home,  and  among  them 
she  was  determined  her  nephew  should  not  be. 

But  she  need  not  have  been  anxious.  Dibble  was 
rather  ready  to  go,  but  he  was  not  among  the  chosen 
ones. 

The  Don  knew  nothing  of  names,  and  he  simply 
sorted  the  boys  into  two  groups,  big  and  little. 

There  were  some  pretty  close  selections,  but  none 
whose  names  have  appeared  m  our  story  were  selected 
to  depart.  There  were  sixty  of  the  sturdiest  left  for 
the  purpose  the  Don  had  in  his  mind,  which  was  to 
finally  take  them  to  Minorca,  where  the  highly-intelh- 
gent  governor,  Don  Carlos  Spartola,  would  be  left  to 
do  as  he  pleased  with  them. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  residence  of  Don  Algua 
on  the  island,  and  since  that  stroll  down  to  the  beach, 
Eveline  and  Mrs.  Farrell  had  studiously  held  aloof 
from  him.  But  in  their  place  he  had  the  charming 
Miss  Elegantine  for  company,  and  he  was  unable  to 
entirely  dodge  her,  although  he  tried  his  best  to  avoid 
her. 

The  boys  selected  to  depart  were  sent  into  the 
castle  to  their  get  small  belongings  together,  and  the 
retained  sixty  were  told  they  could  go  out  where  they 
pleased  "  on  parole." 

Jim  Gordon  passed  'word  for  them  to  foregather 
as  soon  as  they  could,  without  attracting  special 
attention,  in  the  wood  at  the  back  of  the  castle,  for  a 
general  consultation  on  the  position. 

Quietly  they  melted  away,  and  the  Don  was  left 
moodily  pacing  to  and  fro  with  Miss  Elegantine  lean- 
ing on  the  staff  of  her  sunshade,  and  gazing  at  him 
with  an  air  of  sentimental  pity. 


CHAPTER  CXX. 

miss  elegaxtine  returns  shock  for  shock. — 
jim's  plans. 

HE  moodiness  of  the 
Don  arose  from  a 
cause  very  different 
from  what  Miss  Ele- 
gantine attributed  it 
to.  He  was  thinking  about 
the  possibility  of  being  obhged 
to  disgorge  a  sum  of  money 
he  had  laid  aside  from  the 
store  of  Mr.  Farrell  as  per- 
centage. He  knew  the  disposition  of  his  governor 
at  Minorca  well  enough  to  know  that,  if  he  heard  of 
the  affair,  he  would  insist  upon  having  it,  and  the 
question  was.  How  would  he  be  able  to  keep  a  hold 
of  a  certain  surplus  of  the  money  requisitioned  from 
the  schoolmaster  ? 

Miss  Elegantine  thought  he  was  suffering  from  a 
doubt  of  having  his  love  requited,  and,  moved  by 
pity,  she  resoh^ed  to  put  his  mind  at  ease. 

"  Ahem  !"  she  coughed. 

The  Don  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  continued  to 
stroll  to  and  fro,  musing,  half -aloud : 

"  It  must  be  concealed  from  him.  Carlos  Spartola, 
when  I  take  my  treasure  to  Minorca,  will  covet  it." 

A  thrill  of  delight  passed  through  Miss  Elegantine's 
bony  form.  Next  to  being  loved,  there  is  no  joy  so 
dear  to  woman's  heart  as  the  being  able  to  excite 
jealousy. 

"  Confound  him !"  said  the  Don,  raising  his  eyes  to 
the  clouds.  "  I  must  swear  all  who  know  of  it  to 
secrecy." 

"  Ahem !"  coughed  Miss  Elegantine  a  second  time. 

As  before,  he  continued  obhvious  of  her,  and  she, 
attributing  it  to  bashfulness,  stole  up  behind  him  and 
playfully  put  the  crook  of  her  sunshade  round  his 
neck. 

"  Ketchee,  ketchee,"  she  said,  as  if  playing  with  a 
kitten. 

The  Don  was  staggered,  and  not  being  endowed 
with  more  than  his  share  of  real  pluck,  at  first  gave 
way  to  mortal  fear.  He  thought  a  noose  had  been 
put  around  his  neck,  and  it  made  him  think  of  the 
Spanish  garrote — the  form  of  public  execution  in  his 
country — and  ^s  he  had  witnessed  it  more  than  once, 
the  memory  was  decidedly  unpleasant. 

"Ketchee,  ketchee,"  sniggered  Miss  Elegantine 
again. 

"  Mercy  !"  he  gasped,  and  dropped  to  the  flagstones 
in  a  sitting  position. 

"  It's  only  me — your  Elly,"    said  Miss  Elegantine, 
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with  childish  glee,  as  she  stooped  down  and  peered 
tenderly  into  his  face. 

He  uttered  one  swear — a  wicked  word  in  Spanish 
for  which  we  have  no  full  equivalent  in  our  tongue, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  translated — then  he  got 
upon  his  feet  and  surveyed  her  like  an  outraged  King 
of  Spain. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  infernal  and  villainous!" 
he  hissed,  "  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

"  Ketchee,"  she  said  for  the  third  time,  giving  him 
a  playful  dig  in  the  ribs  with  the  crook. 

In  a  black  fury  he  drew  his  sword  and  slashed  at 
it.  But  for  her  swiftly  drawing  the  sunshade  back 
he  would  have  made  two  portions  of  it. 

"  HaUo !"  she  exclaimed.  "  If  you  show  your  nastj' 
tempers  to  me,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  you !" 

"  Go  and  hang  yourself !"  he  roared.  "  Throw 
yourself  off  the  ramparts  !  Get  somebody  to  boil  you 
alive !" 

"  Hoity-toity !"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  stiffening 
of  the  back.  "  You  give  yourself  airs,  you  do  !  If  I 
did  not  think  you  loved  me " 

The  Don  exploded.  Not  alone  in  voice  or  action, 
but  in  both.  Every  fibre  of  his  body,  and  every 
hair  of  his  head  seemed  to  take  a  share  in  the  short, 
sharp,  bitter  anathema  he  hurled  at  her. 

"  Away,"  he  yelled,  "  out  of  my  sight !  Torments 
lay  hold  of  you  I  Furies  seize  you  !  Away — hcuj,  cat, 
fossil  r 

Waving  his  arms  violently,  he  strode  across  the 
courtyard,  making  for  the  outer  gate. 

**  Hell,"  says  Byron,  "  hath  no  fury  Hke  a  woman 
scorned."  Miss  Elegantine  was  scorned,  and  being  a 
bit  of  a  fury  on  the  slightest  provocation,  the  scorn 
of  the  Don  developed  her  into  something  passing  the 
ordinary  strength  of  angry  woman. 

She  was  in  a  manner  of  speaking  about  forty  over- 
proof  in  the  matter  of  spirit,  and  with  a  screech  that 
was  worthy  of  an  owl  caught  in  a  trap,  she  dashed 
after  him. 

Dexterously  as  a  Thug  in  full  practice,  she  got  the 
fatal  crook  around  his  throat,  jerked  him  back,  and 
then  dropping  the  sunshade,  went  to  work  with  both 
hands  upon  his  head  and  face. 

His  hat  flew  up  in  the  air,  and  tufts  of  hair  began 
to  fly  about  like  fluff.  She  scored  his  face  with  her 
nails  as  if  her  hands  had  been  patent  paper-rulers. 

Finally  she  got  him  down,  jumped  once  upon  him, 
and  flopped  upon  her  back,  screaming ; 

"Murder!     Fire!     Thieves!"  *" 

Confused  as  he  was  by  this  onslaught,  he  had  one 
definite  idea  left,  and  that  was,  he  ought  to  get 
away  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Accordingly  he 
scrambled  up  and  vanished  with  the  celerity  of  a 
sprite. 

The  moment  he  was  gone  Miss  Elegantine  left  off 


screaming  and  got  upon  her  feet.  Apparently  nobody 
had  heard  her,  and  she  was  alone. 

"I'll  teach  him  to  trifle  with  my  feelings,  the 
wretch !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  settled  her  false  front. 
"  The  Spanish — Spanish — 07iio7i  /" 

Having  relieved  her  feelings  thus,  she  stalked  into 
the  castle. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  had  assembled  in  the  wood  at 
a  comparatively  open  spot  near  where  the  men  of 
Reonardo  had  been  shot  down.  Their  graves  were 
still  there  as  the  friends  of  the  fallen  men  had  left 
them. 

Jim  Gordon  stood  erect,  facing  a  triple  semicircle 
of  eager  faces.  Morse  and  the  other  members  of  the 
council  sat,  by  virtue  of  their  authoritative  position, in 
front. 

We  come  upon  them  at  a  time  when  Jim  had  ex- 
plained his  views  about  the  Don's  pluck,  already  con- 
veyed to  Morse. 

"  I  don't  believe,"  he  said,  "that  among  the  whole 
lot  there  is  one  ounce  of  real  fight.  But  they  have 
arms,  and  a  shot  from  a  gun  held  straight  by  a  fool, 
is  just  as  good  as  if  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  fixed 
it." 

Murmurs  in  assent  of  this  truism  passed  throxigh 
the  group.     Jim  went  on : 

"  Up  to  the  present  moment,"  he  said,  "  our  rifles 
have  not  been  removed  from  the  castle.  All  that  is 
left  of  our  ammunition  Morse  has  in  the  laboratory. 
It  will  be  put  away,  with  other  things,  to-night.  Now, 
in  my  opinion,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  shut  out  the 
Don  and  his  men,  tell  them  to  go  back,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  them." 

"  But  half  the  men  sleep  in  the  castle  every  night," 
suggested  Terry. 

"  Yes,  but  we  must  devise  some  means  of  getting 
them  out  of  it.  There  are  two  men  on  guard  over 
Mr.  Farrell  also.  But  I  fancy  we  can  do  as  we  like 
with  them.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  are  you  all  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  Morse  and  myself  if  we  attempt 
this  thing  ?" 

There  was  a  pretty  general  response  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  to  Jim's  ear  there  appeared  to  be  a  few 
laggards, 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  "  that  unless  we  stand  up 
against  this  emissary  from  the  governor  of  Minorca 
Ave  shall  eventually  be  conveyed  away  to  a  prison,  and 
once  there,  goodness  knows  what  will  become  of  us. 
It  cannot  be  done  until  the '  Guadalquivir '  has  taken 
the  youngsters  to  Gibraltar  and  returned.  I  must 
confess  that  their  going  will  be  a  load  off  my 
mind." 

"  We  are  with  you,  Jim,"  they  cried,  as  with  one 
voice. 

"  Good,"  he  said ;  "  then  we  need  no  longer  confer. 
Scatter  and  amuse  yourselves  as  you  please,  but  do 
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not  wander  anywhere  singly.  I  am  not  certain  that 
we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  wild  man.     Verb,  sap." 

"  Which  means,"  explained  Terry,  as  he  got  upon 
his  feet,  "  that  a  nod  to  a  blind  horse  is  as  good  as  a 
wink." 

The  conference  broke  up,  and  the  boys  went  off  in 
parties  in  various  directions  to  spend  the  afternoon  as 
profitably  and  pleasurably  as  possible. 

The  sense  of  relief  felt  by  Jim  at  the  prospective 
departure  of  the  small  boys  was  on  all  the  elder  ones. 

"  You  see,"  said  Terry  to  Rainstone,  "  it  gives  us  a 
free  hand,  and  if  ever  we  should  be  besieged  again  in 
the  castle,  the  provisions  would  last  three  times  as 
long." 

"  Besieged  in  the  castle  !"  exclaimed  Rainstone. 
*'  Surely  never  again  ?" 

"  You  can  never  tell  your  luck — till  you've  got  it," 
sententiously  answered  Terry. 

It  was  an  hour  before  sundown  when  the  little  host 
of  small  boys  paraded  for  departure.  Each  and  all 
had  shaken  hands  and  bidden  farewell  to  those  they 
were  leaving  behind  them. 

It  had  not  been  done  without  a  dim  eye  here  and 
there,  and  a  lumpy  feeling  in  the  throat.  But  all 
could  see  that  it  was  wisest  and  best  that  it  should 
be  so.  Into  the  question  of  the  motives  of  the  Don, 
none  entered.     There  was  no  time  for  speculation. 

The  school  band  belonged  to  the  sixty  that  were  to 
remain,  but  the  members  of  it  determined  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  beach  where  the  small  boys  were  to 
embark.  Indeed,  all  the  school  resolved  to  be  there, 
and  Don  Algua  did  not  show  up  to  remonstrate.  The 
work  of  marshalling  the  boys  down  to  the  shore  and 
embarking  to  the  ship  he  left  to  a  subordinate. 

To  the  stirring  music  of  fife  and  drum  the  proces- 
sion descended  to  the  seashore,  where  they  found 
Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline  waiting  to  wave  them  a  last 
adieu.  Miss  Elegantine  was  "  keeping  her  room  with 
a  headache." 

The  boats  were  ready,  and  with  all  speed  the  boys 
were  borne  away,  cheering  as  they  went,  some  with 
choky  voices. 

The  band  played  until  the  last  lot  had  embarked, 
and  the  gathering  on  the  beach  sent  up  a  ringing 
parting  cheer. 

Jim  crossed  over  to  EveUne. 

"  I  am  glad  they  are  gone,"  he  said,  "  and  wish  it 
were  safe  to  send  you  with  them." 

"  I  would  not  go,"  said  Eveline,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Farrell  turned  to  Jim,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief. 

"  I  hope,"  she  said,  "they  will  all  reach  home  safely?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Jim,  encouragingly,  "  there  is  no  fear  of 
that." 

"  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  anything  happened 
to  one  of  them,"  she  said. 


It  was  getting  dark,  and  as  they  moved  back  to  the 
castle,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  of  boys,  the  Don 
suddenly  appeared  before  them.  He  had  his  face 
muffled  in  a  handkerchief. 

"I  remain,"  he  said,  thickly,  "with  fifteen  of  my 
men.     We  must  for  the  time  be  your  guests,  fair  lady." 

A  stiff  bow  was  the  sole  replj- . 

"  I  have  a  question  to  ask,"  continued  the  Don,  "  it 
is  of  the  big,  long  senorita — she  of  the  umbrella — she  is 
not  with  you  ?" 

"  Miss  Dibble  is  keeping  her  room ,"  said  Mrs. 
Farrell.     "  She  is  not  well." 

",Very  ill — dying  perhaps  ?"  eagerly  queried  the 
Don. 

"  She  is  ill — that  is  all  I  know." 

"  I,  too,  am  unwell,"  said  the  Don,  pathetically. 
"  Roaming  on  yonder  cliff,  I  slipped  and  fell  among 
brambles.     Behold !" 

He  drew  aside  the  handkerchief  from  his  face.  SIio 
glanced  at  the  scratches,  and  smiled. 

"  The  brambles,"  she  said,  "  have  done  their  work 
in  parallel  lines.  One  might  think  it  was  done  with 
finger-naiur 

Don  Algua  said  something  within  himself,  and  fell 
into  the  rear.  A  dozen  steps  behind  the  rest  he 
gloomily  followed  them  to  the  castle,  at  intervals 
glancing  malevolently  at  Jim  and  Eveline,  who  walked 
very  close  together,  talking  in  whispers. 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

THE   MIDNIGHT   STORAGE. — DON  ALGUA  MAKES  A 
SNEEZIISTG   EXHrBITIOJSr   OF   HIMSELF. 


HERE 

room 
Algua 


being  ample 
now  for  Don 
Marbalo    and 


his  men,  they  slept 
that  night  in  the 
castle,  retiring  early, 
having  nothing  to  do. 
Barely  had  they  retired 
to  the  chambers,  a  portion 
of  those  recently  oc- 
cupied by  the  younger  boys,  when  Jim  and  Morse 
appeared  in  the  great  haU.  The  latter  had  a  dark- 
lantern  in  his  hand. 

Hitherto  the  door  of  his  laboratory  had  been  kept 
locked.  Don  Algua,  under  the  belief  that  it  was 
simply  a  store  or  lumber-room,  had  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  enter  it.  On  the  morrow  it  might  be  different, 
for  on  that  day  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  overhaul 
the  entire  castle.  He  had  a  peculiar  object  in  this 
as  we  shall  see  ere  this  chapter  is  concluded. 

Morse   opened  the   door,    and  lighted  two  lamps 
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inside.     Taking  it  in  his  hand,  he  raised  the  trap-door, 
and  descended. 

"  I  am  only  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  flight,"  he 
said,  "  to  place  it  there.  My  idea  is  just  to  pop  the 
things  down  below,  and  while  I  am  gone  you  may 
start  bringing  in  the  rifles." 

These  weapons  were  stored  in  one  of  the  passages 
near  the  kitchen,  being  simply  stood  against  the  walls 
in  regular  order.  Jim  took  a  second  lamp  with  him 
to  this  place,  and  began  his  work.  He  had  brought 
two  armf  uls  of  rifles  and  laid  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
laboratory  ere  Morse  returned. 

"  Go  on  with  that  work,  Jim,"  he  said, "  as  there  are 
many  things  I  would  rather  carry  down  myself.  A 
shp  might  create  a  disturbance,  and  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  steps." 

Jim  knew  he  did  not  make  this  proposition  without 
there  being  a  sound  reason  for  it,  and  resumed  his 
especial  work.  By  the  time  he  had  conveyed  aU  the 
rifles  to  the  laboratory  Morse  had  practically  cleared 
the  place. 

"  There  is  this  old  jar,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his  dry 
smiles,  "  which  I  will  leave  for  the  benefit  of  that 
blessed  Don.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  smell,  Jim,  but 
don't  you  be  induced  to  sniff  it." 

Jim  said  he  wasn't  curious,  and  no  great  lover  of 
scents,  and,  with  his  companion,  began  the  trans- 
porting of  the  weapons  below.  They  were  stacked  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  by  one  in  the  morning  the 
work  was  done. 

Morse  had  a  piece  of  old  carpet  ready,  which  he 
placed  over  the  trap-door,  and  the  table  upon  it. 
Unless  a  person  was  suspicious,  he  would  not  think  of 
a  trap-door  being  there. 

"  A  good  thing  well  done,"  said  Morse,  as  he  locked 
the  laboratory  door. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were   in  bed   and  sound 


In  addition  to  the  boys,  the  men  had  also  been 
retained.  It  was  supposed  that  Chorker  had  made  an 
attempt  to  get  taken  away  and  had  failed.  He  had 
no  money  wherewith  to  pay  his  passage. 

He  was  being  continually  worried  by  the  two  under- 
masters  about  the  property  he  had  obtained  from  them 
for  food  under  most  discreditable  circumstances,  and 
all  his  assurances  that  he  knew  nothing  about  where 
it  was  they  flatly  refused  to  credit. 

He  was  in  the  happy  positj  on  of  not  having  a  friend 
in  the  place.  Not  even  the  .Spanish  soldiers  would 
liave  anything  to  do  with  him. 

As  for  the  trio  of  niggers,  they  kept  as  much  out  of 
the  sight  of  Don  Algua  as  possible,  having  a  notion 
that  Spam  stiU  dealt  in  slaves,  and  that  he  might  take 
it  into  liis  head  to  carry  them  off  for  sale. 

"  And  suppose  he  did  it  ?"  remarked  Romeo  on  one 
'casion  when  they  were  discussing  the  matter  in  the 


kitchen.  "  It  break  my  heart  to  tink  what  a  miserable 
price  you  two  ole  niggers  fetch." 

This  raised  a  rumpus  on  the  question  of  their 
relative  market-values,  which  ended  in  a  rolling-pin 
being  thrown  at  Romeo's  head,  and  a  water-jug  on  the 
dresser  was  broken. 

In  the  morning,  with  a  strangely-thinned  company 
in  appearance,  the  sixty  elder  boys  sat  down  to  break- 
fast, favoured  Tvith  the  company  of  the  Don.  His 
men  partook  of  the  meal  in  the  courtyard,  bivouac 
fashion. 

The  Don  sat  silent  and  haughty  at  the  table, 
endeavouring  now  and  then  to  stop  the  chatter  of  the 
boys  with  a  look.  He  had  been  doing  something  to 
his  face  that  in  a  measure  hid  the  handiwork  of  Mis^ 
Elegantine,  and  as  he  sat  in  shadow,  or  as  much  as  he 
could  get,  his  injuries  were  scarcely  noticed. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  he  called  in  a  file  of 
men,  and  announced  that  he  was  about  to  search  the 
castle  through.  He  did  not  say  what  for,  and  nobody 
seemed  at  aU  interested  in  his  going. 

"I  wiU  take  this  room  first,"  he  said,  pointing 
towards  the  laboratory  door.     "  Who  has  the  key  ?" 

Morse  handed  it  out,  saying  quietly  that  there  was 
nothing  beyond  a  lot  of  old  rubbish  in  the  room. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  Don,  significantly. 

He  passed  the  key  to  one  of  the  men,  and  by  a  sign 
bade  him  unlock  the  door.  It  was  soon  done,  and  the 
trio  entered. 

There  was  nothing  but  a  few  odds  and  ends  of 
rubbish  and  a  jar  or  two ;  but  Don  Algua,  in  pursuance 
of  his  intention,  proceeded  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  room. 

One  of  the  men  with  him  took  up  the  jar  that  Morse 
had  shown  to  Jim  the  previous  night  and  sniffed  it. 
An  expression  of  pleasure  crossed  his  features. 

There  were  watchful  eyes  from  the  hall,  the  "  tip" 
of  something  coming  having  been  passed  round. 

The  second  man,  too,  sniffed,  and  was  caught  by  his 
oflicer  in  the  act. 

"  Dog  !"  cried  the  Don,  "  what  have  j'ou  there  ?" 

"  An  agreeable  perfume,"  replied  the  man. 

The  Don  crossed  the  room,  took  a  snift",  and  yet 
another.     He  smiled,  and  regaled  himself  with  a  third. 

"  It  is  delicious  !"  he  said. 

Then,  without  an  instant's  notice,  he  gave  vent  to  a 
terrific  sneeze. 

This  set  the  two  men  off,  and  they  sneezed  likewise. 

"  A  very  fair  start,"  whispered  Morse.  "  Now  watch 
them." 

It  was  worth  watching,  for  the  way  they  sneezed 
and  capered  about  was  unhke  anything  they  had  ever 
seen  before.     The  boys  screamed  with  laughter. 

The  trio  danced  and  threw  up  their  arms,  giving 
vent  to  the  most  violent  of  nasal  sounds.  They  leapt, 
rolled,  and  collided  against  each  other,  and  before  an 
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expostulation  or  an  oath  could  be  uttered  they  were 
at  it  again. 

At  length  the  power  of  the  powder,  whatever  it  was, 
caused  them  to  sink  exhausted  upon  the  floor,  where, 
after  a  few  final  smaU  explosions,  they  were  at  peace, 
but  limp  as  white  herrings  from  their  exertions. 

The  Don  glared  through  the  doorway  at  the  hall, 
AN'here  he  had  recently  seen  the  boys,  but  it  was  empty, 
and  they  were  gone  outside  to  have  a  finishing  roar 
oat  of  hearing. 

"  Diablo  !"  muttered  the  Don,  "  but  this  is  a  trick. 
I  will  be  sorely  avenged." 

He  got  up,  confounded  his  men,  who  responded  with 
a  final  feeble  sneeze,  and  strutted  out. 

"  Methinks,"  he  murmured,  "  that  I  will  reserve  the 
rest  of  inspection  of  the  castle  in  search  for  gold  for  a 
more  fitting  time." 

He  was  conscious  of  the  place  being,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  rather  a  warm  corner  for  him. 

Miss  Elegantine  had  inspired  him  with  a  wholesome 
fear  of  her  bony  fingers  and  nails,  and  he  judged  by 
"  the  sneezing-trap"  set  for  him  that  he  might  look  for 
hostilities  from  the  boys. 

As  soon  as  the  ''  Guadalquivir"  returned  he  would 
ship  the  lot  to  Minorca,  and  leave  the  governor  to 
settle  with  them. 

But  suppose  the  boys  resisted  ?  What  if  they  ran 
like  little  pigs  all  over  the  island,  how  would  he  be 
able  to  get  them  in  ? 

It  was  more  than  likely  they  would  give  him  all  the 
trouble  they  could.  He  was  prepared  for  some  signs 
of  rebellion  in  them,  but  on  sauntering  outside  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  them  quietly  lounging 
about.  Moreover,  they  saluted  him  respectfully  as 
he  passed,  and  he,  being  a  true-born  Spaniard, 
responded  graciously. 

Jim  had  a  conference  with  Martin  later  on,  and  he 
in  turn  had  something  to  say  to  the  men,  leaving  out 
Chorker,  because  he  could  not  be  trusted. 

That  night  the  castle  was  to  be  closed  against  Don 
Algua  and  his  men. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  so  much  feared  that  it  was 
to  be  done.  There  might  be  no  real  mischief  in  the 
man,  but  his  presence  there  could  not  fail  to  b© 
embarrassing, 

A  monkey  in  a  china  shop  would  enjoy  himself 
exceedingly,  and  afford  some  amusement  to  those 
who  had  no  interest  in  its  contents,  but  to  the 
■eriously-minded  owner  he  would  be  a  nuisance. 
Therefore  was  the  Don  to  be  kept  out  of  the  castle. 

And  as  to  the  method,  and  the  way  it  was  to  be 
worked,  that  must  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  CXXII. 

THE   SECOND    CLOSING   OF   THE   CASTLE   GATES. 

URING    the  rest    of 
the  day    Miss  Ele- 
gantine    kept     her 
room.    With  all  her 
native   ferocity  she 
was    rather    afraid    of    the 
Don,   her  ideas  of  foreign- 
ers generally  being  rather 
crude. 

She  had  an  indefinite 
f  .D  '^TpW'W^hHP^  belief  that  when  they  were 
V"     /p        '!S^8l  angry  they  stabbed  people 

with  long  knives  or 
daggers,  and  when  extremely  provoked  roasted  and 
5.te  their  foes.  Therefore  she  deemed  it  advisable  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  Don,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  con- 
jured up  a  convenient  headache,  so  that  she  could 
keep  her  room. 

The  Don  on  his  part  was  no  less  pleased  at  her 
absence,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
utilised  the  time  in  writing  a  letter,  which  he  com- 
missioned Romeo  to  carry  to  Evehne. 

Now  Romeo  was,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
discovered,  not  an  absolute  fool.  In  some  matters 
he  was  a  decided  improvement  on  his  progenitors. 
He  was  suspicious  of  the  contents  of  this  letter,  and 
instead  of  taking  it  to  EveUne,  he  put  it  into  his 
pocket  to  give  to  Jim. 

Jim  at  that  time  was  absent,  as  indeed  all  the  boys 
were,  but  later  on,  the  hour  of  tea  having  arrived, 
they  came  trooping  in.    . 

Romeo,  while  moving  around,  got  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  Jim  in  a  whisper. 
''  Got  a  letter  for  you,  Massa  Gordon,"  he  said. 
"  Whom  from  ?"  asked  Jim,  quickly. 
Romeo  nodded  towards  the  Don,  who  with  a  lofty 
air  was  seating  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
"  From  him  to  me  ?"  exclaimed  Jim. 
"  Not  to  you,"  said  Romeo,  putting  his  mouth  to 
Jim's  ear,  "  but  for  Missy  Ebbyline." 
"  How  came  you  by  it  ?" 

"  He  gave  it  to  dis  chile  to  deliber.  But  me  see 
him  made  into  jam  fust." 

The  grin  on  Romeo's  face  explained  the  position. 
Jim  bade  him  hand  over  the  letter,  keeping  his  eyes 
on  the  Don  as  he  received  it. 

Now  Jim  hitherto  had  not  seated  himself  nearer  to 
the  Don  than  he  could  help,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  sat  down  on 
his  right.    Morse  faced  him  on  the  Don's  left. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Don  would 
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"Oh,  Jim,  1b  this  dreadful  news  true?"  she  aslced,  as  she  clasped  his  arm. 
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condescend  to  talk  to  them,  or  indeed  to  any  at  the 
table.  But  they  were  not  inclined  to  be  themselves 
silent  on  that  account. 

"  Another  ship  in  the  bay,"  said  Jim,  in  a  casual 
sort  of  way.     "  Rather  curious,  wasn't  it  ?" 

The  Don  pricked  up  his  ears,  but  askedno  questions. 
Morse,  after  taking  a  deliberate  bite  out  of  his  bread- 
and-butter,  said : 

"  WeU,  it  was  odd,  especially  as  they  did  seem  to 
know  where  they  had  landed.  Fine  old  man  that 
with  the  white  beard.  What  question  did  he  put  to 
you  ?" 

"  He  asked  me  where  the  old  schoolhouse  was,  and 
I  pointed  out  the  way  to  go  to  the  ruins  of  it." 

"  Stay !"  said  the  Don,  with  a  flushed  face.  "  Before 
you  proceed,  let  me  ask  a  question.  Was  the  ship 
you  mention  an  old-fashioned  Spanish  galleon  ?" 

"  It  was  old-fashioned,"  replied  Jim,  after  a  short 
deliberation  with  himself,  "  but  I  do  not  know  the 
buUd  of  a  galleon." 

"The  gentleman  you  name — was  he  tall,  with  a 
slight  stoop  ?" 

Jim  nodded. 

"  And  the  bay  you  spoke  of  ?" 

"  Silver  Bay.  A  mile  or  more  from  where  the 
school  used  to  stand." 

"  Did  this  gentleman  make  any  further  remark  ?" 

"  He  said  something  about  intelligence  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  the  landing  of  more  troops 
on  the  island.     He  spoke  of  Minorca,  too." 

"  It  is  Don  Carlos  Spartoia,  Governor  of  IMinorca. 
How  long  was  this  ago  ?" 

"  Two  hours." 

"  And  he  is  not  here  yet  ?" 

"  WeU,"  said  Jim,  "  I  suppose  he  has  not  been 
informed  that  the  school  has  shifted  ground,  and 
finding  nothing  but  ruins,  he  may  be  in  a  bit  of  a  fix." 

"I  am  lost — undone!"  cried  Don  Algua.  "What 
wUl  he  say  to  me  for  not  keeping  a  lookout  ?  To 
arms,  all  you  men  in  the  courtyard.  I  must  hasten 
to  find  the  Don  Carlos  Spartoia,  and  greet  him  with 
fitting  martial  honours.     Stir  yourselves,  you  fools  /" 

He  leaped  up  from  his  seat,  seized  his  hat,  and 
having  hastily  formed  his  men  into  order  marched 
away. 

"  Act  the  first,"  said  Jim,  "  has  succeeded  to  per- 
fection." 

He  looked  down  the  table  to  where  Martin  was 
sitting,  and  the  blacksmith  quietly  slipped  out  and 
closed  the  castle  gates.  On  returning  he  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  Jim  ere  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"  After  tea  will  do,"  said  Jim.  "  It  is  dark  now, 
and  he  won't  be  able  to  see  whether  there  is  a  ship  or 
not  in  the  bay,  if  he  goes  so  far.  The  probabilities 
are  that  hd  will  go  rummaging  about  the  shore  in 
search  of  the  governor  who  is  still  in  Minorca." 


They  laughed,  and  by  this  time  ^here  was  much 
merriment  at  the  expense  of  the  departed  Don  and 
his  men.  Mr.  Storeby,  who  with  his  companion 
underm  aster  had  been  "  lying  low "  for  some  time, 
now  assumed  the  authoritative,  and  demanded 
silence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jim,  "what  did  you  say?" 

"  I  insist  upon  silence,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  isn't  necessary  under  the  circumstances,"  said 
Jim,  unmoved. 

A  very  ugly  look  crossed  the  face  of  the  under- 
master,  but  he  said  no  more  just  then.  With  an 
effort  he  bottled  his  wrath,  but  he  determined  to  get 
even  with  Jim  one  day. 

As  soon  as  the  tea  was  finished  Martin  and  the 
other  trade  teachers,  excepting  Chorker,  went  into 
the  laboratory  with  Morse,  and  presently  returned, 
each  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand. 

Nobody  else  had  left  the  hall,  and  again  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Storeby  was  exercised  to  make  inquiry. 

"  Why  are  you  armed  ?"  he  demanded.  "  I  thought 
that  foolery  was  done  with  ?" 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Martin. 

"  Put  that  thing  down  !"  cried  Mr.  Storeby,  laying 
a  hand  upon  the  barrel  of  the  weapon. 

"  Mind,"  warningly  returned  the  blacksmith ;  "  it  is 
loaded,  and  may  go  off." 

"  It  is  a  preposterous  proceeding,"  said  Mr.  Storeby. 
"  What  do  you  say,  Turner  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  weary  reply.  "  Let  them  do 
as  they  like." 

"I  must,  I  suppose,"  muttered  Storeby.  But  ho 
made  another  notch  in  his  memory  of  something  to- 
avenge. 

Accompanied  by  Jim,  in  addition  to  Morse,  the  men 
went  up  to  the  room  where  Mr.  Farrell  was  under 
surveillance.  The  door  was  not  kept  fast,  and  open- 
ing it,  they  entered. 

The  two  guards  were  seated  on  the  bed  playing 
cards.     Mr.  Farrell  gloomily  paced  the  floor, 

"  Stand,  you  two  Spanish  chaps,"  cried  Martin. 
"  Get  their  rifles,  boys." 

The  Spaniards  saw  that  they  were  in  a  fix,  and  by 
their  terror-fixed  faces  showed  that  they  feared  tho 
worst.  Jim  and  Morse  had  already  secured  their 
rifles,  which  were  leaning  against  the  wall.  They  now- 
relieved  them  of  their  bayonets  also. 

"  Take  them  out,  Martin,"  said  Jim. 

A  signal  from  the  blacksmith  sufficed  to  start  the 
pair,  and  with  shaky  knees  they  left  the  room, 
followed  by  all  the  men,  Jim  and  Morse  remained 
behind. 

Mr.  Farrell,  who  was  still  in  his  ragged  clothes,  had 
shown  a  desire  to  hide  away  under  the  bed,  but  ho 
was  recalled  to  himself  by  the  voice  of  Jim,  assuring 
him  there  was  no  danger. 
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"  I  am  indifferent  to  it  if  there  is,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
still  on  his  hands  and  knees  ;  "  I  am  merely  looking 
under  the  bed  for  something  I  have  dropped." 

This  outrageous  falsehood  would  have  angered 
them  or  raised  a  laugh  at  another  time.  But  now  it 
only  excited  contempt. 

"  I  merely  wish  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Jim,  "  that 
circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  lock  out  Don 
Algua  Marbalo  and  his  men." 

Mr.  Farrell  got  up  on  his  feet,  and,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  chest,  was  almost  himself  again.  He 
nodded  approval, 

"  Out  of  this,"  continued  Jim,  "  trouble  may  arise. 
But  I  won't  be  sure.  What  we  ask  for  is  a  free  hand 
to  do  as  we  please." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  tartly,  "  that 
— you  are  sure  the  Don  has  departed  with  his  men  ?" 

"  They  have  all  gone,"  replied  Jim ;  "  the  last  two, 
who  have  been  looking  after  you,  have,  I  reckon,  by 
tliis  time,  been  put  out  of  the  gate." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  Gordon — as  to  future  trouble,  I 
request  you  to  make  none  of  it." 

"  It  will  not  be  of  our  making,  sir.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  show  a  bold  front,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  Don  will  depart  when  his  ship  returns  from 
Gibraltar." 

"  Suppose  it  never  returns,  Gordon  ?" 

"  In  that  case  we  shall  have  to  keep  the  Don  and 
his  men  aloof." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  with  the  cold,  cutting 
air  of  the  great  original  Napoleon,  "that  you  are 
taking  false  steps.  You  are  always  taking  them,  and 
the  result  is  nothing  but  muddle,  turmoil,  and  peril. 
I  was  making  arrangements  with  the  Don,  I — I " 

He  saw  the  boys  looking  at  his  torn  clothes,  and 
pulled  up  short,  finally  taking  refuge,  like  the  weak 
man  he  was,  in  unreasonable  anger. 

"  You  set  a  bad  example,  Gordon,"  he  cried  ;  "  your 
conduct  is  infamous  I" 

"  You  have  said  as  muclr  before,"  returned  Jim, 
"  and  of  coui'se  I  cannot  answer  you  as  I  would  if  I 
were  a  grown  man.  As  you  are  free  now,  Mr.  Farrell 
I  think  it  will  be  better  if  you  change  your  clothes. 
I  won't  ask  who  has  treated  you  so  infamously,  or 
why  it  was  done." 

"  If  you  did,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  I  would  not  tell 
you." 

And  then,  with  all  the  hauteur  of  the  entire  Bona- 
parte family  concentrated  in  his  bearing,  he  stalked 
from  the  room. 

"  An  incurable  fool,"  said  Jim.  "  Well,  Morse,  so 
far  we  win.  Now  we  have  to  learn  if  I  have  rightly 
estimated  the  character  of  the  Don." 

On  going  down  below  they  were  told  that  the 
two  soldiers  had  been  quietly  marched  outside  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  the  gates  closed  against 


them.  In  the  hall  the  sixty  boys  were  capering 
about  as  pleased  as  school  pupils  on  the  eve  of 
going  home  for  a  holiday. 

"  We  are  good  for  a  month's  siege,"  said  Terry ; 
"  longer,  if  we  are  careful  with  the  grub." 

"  As  you  will  have  to  be,"  replied  Jim,  gravely.  "  I 
wish  to  be  hopeful,  but  one  can  never  tell  what  is 
going  to  happen." 

With  the  gates  closed  and  the  portcullis  down, 
they  were  safe  from  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Don,  who  had  no  means  of  carrying  the  place  by 
assault,  even  if  he  were  so  minded.  But  for  all 
that,  Jim  and  Morse  made  up  their  minds  to  keep 
watch  all  night. 

It  would  be  cold,  and  Martin  suggested  that 
they  should  have  a  number  of  rugs  to  lie  upon  in 
the  warmest  corner  of  the  covered  way  near  the 
gates.  This  was  accepted  as  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion, and  at  nine  o'clock  the  two  chums  went  to  their 
post,  and  the  othei's  retired  to  bed. 

As  an  additional  companion  they  had  Charley, 
the  bear,  which,  ^vhen  they  lay  down,  considerately 
took  up  a  position  that  shielded  them  from  draught, 
and  gave  them  a  lot  of  additional  warmth. 

"  Seen  anything  of  Eveline  ?"  asked  Morse,  as  he 
rolled  himself  up  in  a  rug. 

•'  Just  for  a  moment,"  answered  Jim.  "  I  explained 
matters,  and  she  said  she  was  quite  easy  in  her  mind. 
She  tells  me  that  the  Don  took  all  Nap's  money  to 
pay  the  home  passage  for  the  little  kids.  Nap  had  it 
concealed  in  his  clothing,  and  now  we  know  why  he 
was  reduced  to  rags." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Morse,  sleepily  ;  "  the  Don  can 
have  his  money." 

"  So  say  I,"  answered  Jim,     "  Good  night." 

They  were  soon  soundly  asleep,  and  it  seemed  to 
Jim,  who  was  generally  a  dreamless  sleeper,  that  the 
next  minute  somebody  was  knocking  at  the  gate.  He 
sat  up  and  laid  a  hand  on  Charley,  who  was  uttering 
soft  growls.  Outside  there  was  a  sound  of  shifting 
footsteps,  and  the  voice  of  the  Don  was  heard. 

"  They  are  all  asleep,"  he  said  ;  "  but  on  the  morrow 
I  will  awaken  some  of  them.  It  was  a  sorry  prank  to 
play  us.  There  is  no  ship  in  the  bay,  and  of  course 
no  governor,  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  going  thither 
first,  instead  of  prancing  about  the  island  in  search  of 
his  excellency," 

Murmurs  assenting  to  this  view  of  the  subject  were 
heard,  and  the  Don  went  on : 

"  Diablo !  but  it  is  cold !  The  small  hours  of  the 
morning  are  always  chilly.  What  can  we  do  ?  Ten 
times  have  I  knocked,  and  there  is  no  answer," 

"  We  must  camp  outside,  senor,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  » 

"  Fiends  seize  then^ !"  hissed  the  Don,  "  I  will  try 
the  door  once  more." 
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Jim  gave  Chariey  a  signal  by  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  the  intelligent  beast  sprang  growling  at 
the  doftr. 

The  Don  heard  the  sound,  and  knocked  no  more. 

"To-morrow,  men,"  he  said,  hastily,  "you  will 
shoot  that  brute.     I  like  him  not." 

Then  they  were  heard  to  go  away,  and  Jim, 
laughing  quietly  to  himself,  lay  down  again  and 
instantly  slept. 


CHAPTER    CXXIH. 

THE   DON  D3FIED. — A  BRIEF   SPLUTTEE,  AND  XHEK 
A  RUN. 


STIR    early    in 
morning,    Jim 


the 
and 
Morse  betook  them- 
selves to    the  ram- 
Charley,  who  had  no 
great   liking  for  stairs,  went 
off  to  the  kitchen,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  odd  pieces  of 
food  to  be  obtained. 

A    survey    of    the  ground 
V  .     r-*  below  revealed  the  camp  of 

the  Don  and  his  followers.  With  some  of  the 
charred  timbers  of  the  sehoolhouse  they  had  made 
ires,  and  passed  as  comfortable  a  night  as  circum- 
stances permitted. 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  said  Jim.  "  Suppose  we  get 
Betsy  and  Bella  up  here,  and  load  them  with  peas 
/or  shot.  There  is  a  sackful  in  the  store-room.  As 
soon  as  we  get  these  fellows  near  enough,  we  might 
let  fly  into  the  brown  of  them.  It  would  clear  them 
out  sharp."' 

"  A  good  idea,"  said /Morse. 

Below  they  found  Terry,  Rainstone,  and  others,  and 
with  their  help  the  guns  were  got  upon  the  ramparts, 
and  propped  vip  against  two  of  the  embrasiu'es,  so 
that  they  could  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  fire  down 
the  path.  They  were  both  loaded,  and  the  command 
given  not  to  show  as  much  as  the  tip  of  one  of  their 
noses. 

It  was  considered  that  the  Spaniards  would  most 
likely,  with  an  eye  to  breakfast,  pay  an  early  visit  to 
the  castle.  Men  who  have  had  nothing  the  better 
part  of  the  previous  day,  are  invariably  ready  for  their 
breakfast. 

So  it  transpired.  The  watchers  on  the  ramparts 
had  not  long  to  wait.  The  Spaniards,  conscious  of  no 
danger,  came  along  talking  about  the  way  they  would 
punish  "  the  little  villains"  for  shutting  them  out. 
The  Don  marched  at  the  head  of  them  with  much  the 


same  sort  of  feeling  in  his  heart,  but  too  dignified  to 
give  it  utterance  in  the  presence  of  his  men. 

Terry  was  offered  the  post  of  gunner  to  Bella,  but 
he  declined,  so  Jim  took  it,  and  Rainstone  was  allowed 
to  take  charge  of  the  other  gun.  The  main  body 
of  youngsters  crouched  behind  the  walls.  Morse  kept 
stealthy  watch,  and,  when  the  moment  came,  gave  the 
signal  to  fire. 

The  moment  the  two  guns  belched  forth  their  fire 
every  head  was  over  the  wall  to  see  the  result.  Half 
a  dozen  of  the  Spaniards  were  capering  about,  rub- 
bing their  hands  together,  and  holding  their  faces,  in 
some  cases,  between  their  hands,  and  all  shouting 
their  loudest. 

The  Don  had  vanished  with  those  who  had  fled  at 
the  sound  of  the  guns,  and  the  rattle  of  retreating 
feet  sounded  clearly  above  the  cries  of  pain  of  the 
"  wounded." 

"  They  are  not  much  hurt,"  said  Jim,  contemptu- 
ously.    "  But  I  know  peas  sting." 

"  We  may  go  to  breakfast,  I  suppose?"  said  Morse. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Jim,  laughing.  "  They  won't 
trouble  us  any  more — not  for  some  hours,  anyway." 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  first  siege  of  the  castle* 
this  affair  was  most  comical,  although,  as  it  subse- 
quently proved,  there  was  a  serious  side  to  it. 

It  was  not  until  after  breakfast  that  morning  that 
Jim  remembered  the  letter  Romeo  had  given  him 
on  the  previous  evening.  After  he  had  placed  it  in 
his  pocket  it  slipped  his  memory  entirely. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  being  comparatively  alone 
in  the  courtyard,  he  opened  it  as  "  a  spoil  of  war," 
and  read  the  following  precious  effusion : 

''  Lovely  Senokita, — Thou,  whose  eyes  are  as  the  stars 
of  a  summer's  night,  must  have  perceived  my  admiratien,  my 
devotion.  That  I  love  thee  I  swear  by  the  sword  I  wear, 
never  drawn  yet  save  in  the  cause  of  honour,  or  for  the 
protection  of  defenceless  beauty. 

"  Surely  your  present  rough,  sordid  surroundings  are 
hateful  to  one  so  lovely,  so  ethereal.  Come,  then,  with  me, 
when  the  '  Guadalquivir '  returns,  to  my  home — a  palace 
with  every  luxury  the  heart  can  sigh  for — ir_  Minorca. 
There  by  perfumed  fountains  I  will  sing  to  thee  of  love, 
and  make  thy  life  one  long  summer's  day. 

"  Tours  devotedly  to  the  end, 

"Algua  Makbalq." 

"  What  twaddle !"  muttered  Jim,  contemptuously. 
"  It  is  as  well  Eveline  should  never  know  it  has  been 
written." 

So  he  tore  it  into  a  thousand  fragments  and  cast 
them  to  the  morning  wind.  By  this  simple  disposition 
of  the  letter  Eveline  was  spared  the  km^wledge  that 
in  the  dandified  Don  she  had  yet  another  and  most 
unwelcome  lover. 

The  firing  of  the  two  cannon  had  one  good  eflect. 
It  renewed  in  Mr.  Farrell  the  old  terror  of  warfare 
and  subdued  him.  He  talked  no  more  just  then  of 
interfering  with  Jim's  movements,  and  the  resolute 
youth  was  the  acknowledged  master  of  the  castle. 
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the  order  of  the  day. 
nine  small  companies, 


CHAPTER    CXXIV. 

XHE   DOI^   MAKES   A     PETITION. — THE     RETURN     OF    THE 
"GUADALQUIVIR." 

ATTERS     were     now 
entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  warlike  feel- 
ing   that    for    some 
time  past  had  been  gathering 
strength  in  the  breasts  of  the 
elder  boys.     Like  young  cubs 
when  they  have  once   learnt 
the     taste     of     blood,    they 
longed  for  more  of  it. 

Military  discipline  became 
Jim  divided  the  boys  into 
each  under  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  while  he  became  general 
of  the  whole. 

Martin  was  appointed  as  keeper  of  the  armoury 
and  assistant  maker  of  ammunition,  Morse,  as  before, 
being  the  chief  manufacturer.  Sleery,  Trueberry, 
Eastern,  Waffle,  and  Changeling  were  told  oflf  as  sen- 
tries to  keep  watch  in  turn  upon  the  ramparts  both 
day  and  night.  Each  watch  was  to  be  of  tAvo  hours' 
duration,  Sleery  to  be  considered  the  captain  of  the 
watch. 

Cliorker,  in  consideration  of  his  general  incom- 
petency and  unfitness  for  work,  found  himself 
appointed  as  nigger's  assistant  in  the  kitchen,  with 
the  usual  scullery  work  to  do — washing-up,  scrubbing 
floors,  and  blacking  boots.  Among  other  things,  he 
had  to  do  his  share  of  clothes-washing. 

He  protested,  but  on  being  informed  that  in  case  of 
insubordination  he  would  be  put  outside  the  castle 
gates,  he  yielded  with  the  readiness  of  a  man  who  of 
two  evils  was  ready  to  put  up  with  the  least. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  castle  who  looked  on 
all  these  arrangements,  made  in  a  few  hours,  with 
unqualified  amazement.  That  person  was  Miss 
Elegantine  Dibble. 

"  If  I  had  been  told  at  home,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Farrell,  emphatically,  "  that  there  was  a  boy  in  the 
world  w^ho  could  have  taken  so  much  on  himself,  and 
carriedit  out,  my  hair  would  have  stood  up  in  alarm." 
Considering  that  the  hair  she  wore  was  not  her  own, 
this  may  be  considered  a  remarkable  admission. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Jim,  without  being  at 
loggerheads  with  her,  had  made  himself  respected  and 
not  a  little  feared.  But  in  proportion  to  her  admira- 
tion for  him,  so  was  her  contempt  of  all  the  three 
masters  proportionately  increased. 

Mr.  Farrell  she  was  not  disposed  to  interfere  with. 


He  was  another  woman's  property.  But  Storeby  and. 
Turner  she  took  in  hand,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
bent  them  to  her  will. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  all  now  within  the  castle  to- 
do  something,  if  only  to  keep  themselves  in  health, 
she  undertook  the  bed-making  and  general  dormitory 
work. 

"  With  those  two  nincompoops,''  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Farrell,  thereby  referring  to  the  two  undermasters,. 
"  it  won't  be  such  heavy  labour." 

Turner  yielded  at  once.  Storeby  made  one  faint^ 
feeble  struggle  against  the  arrangement ;  it  ended 
almost  as  soon  as  it  began. 

"  I  was  engaged  to  teach,"  he  said  to  Miss  Elegan- 
tine, "  and  not  to  do  housemaid's  work." 

"Sweep  out  all  the  rooms,"  she  said,  "and  if  it 
isn't  done  by  tea-time,  you  get  no  tea." 

"  I  haven't  a  broom,"  was  his  last  feeble  sputter  of 
objection. 

"  Go  into  the  kitchen,"  was  the  curt  reply,  "  and 
the  niggers  will  give  you  one." 

Her  manner  left  no  more  to  be  said,  and,  grinding 
his  teeth,  the  undermaster  went  away  and  was  soon 
busy. 

It  was  well  he  did  his  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done,, 
for  Miss  Elegantine,  just  before  tea-time,  went  up- 
stairs and  inspected  the  rooms. 

"  It  isn't  so  badly  done,"  she  said — "  that  is,  for  a 
man  ;  but  next  time  you  will  please  go  deeper  into  the 
corners." 

"  I  suppose  I  can  have  my  tea  ?"  sullenly  asked 
Storeby. 

"  Yes.  Wash  your  face  and  hands  first,  before  you 
come  to  table." 

It  was  arranged — and  Mrs.  Farrell  had  something  to 
do  with  the  arrangement — that  they  should  all  take 
their  meals  together,  and  the  first  time  they  sat  down 
Jim  showed  he  could  be  sensible  as  well  as  firm. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  take  any  other  seat  than 
that  which  he  originally  occupied.  Mr.  Farrell,  finding 
the  top  of  the  table  vacant — Mrs.  Farrell  sat  at  the 
bottom — stared  at  it  before  sitting  down. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  taking  a  liberty,  Gordon  ?"  he 
said,  dryly. 

"  Assuredly  not,  sir,"  replied  Jim,  gravely.  "  If  ever 
we  should  be  free  of  annoyance  from  our  enemies,  I 
hope  to  fall  back  into  my  old  position  and  you  to 
resume  yours.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  domestic 
matters,  and,  if  it  were  not  necessary  wozw,  shouH  not 
dream  of  assuming  any  form  of  authority." 

"  Sensibly  spoken,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell. 

The  schoolmaster  said  nothing,  but  there  was  a 
movement  in  his  throat  as  if  he  were  swallowing  some- 
thing that  had  not  been  properly  masticated. 

Thus  was  the  new  order  of  things,  a  temporary 
necessity,  inaugurated. 
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On  the  following  morning  early,  Changeling,  on  duty 
•upon  the  ramparts^  saw  a  piece  of  white  rag  coming 
up  the  castle-path.  In  a  moment  more  he  saw  it  was 
attached  to  a  long  rod,  carefully  peeled  so  as  to  be 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  rag.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
rod  was  Don  Algua  Marbalo,  cautiously  advancing. 

"  Halt !"  cried  Changeling. 

The  Don  pulled  up  sharply,  and  stared  quickly  about 
him,  like  a  scared  cat. 

"  Up  here,  on  the  ramparts  !"  shouted  Changeling. 

The  Don  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  him.  Doffing 
his  hat  hm'riedly,  he  bowed  low. 

"  Pardon,  senor,"  he  said,  humbly.  "  Behold,  I  bring 
a  flag  of  truce." 

"  And  mighty  purty  it  looks,"  replied  Changeling, 
critically  ;  "  reminds  me  of  the  days  when  I  went  to 
Sunday-school  treats.  I  used  to  carry  my  handker- 
chief like  that,  only  it  wasn't  so  white." 

"  A  flag  of  truce,"  repeated  the  Don.  "I  come  to 
implore  assistance." 

"What's  the  matter?  Any  of  you  hurt?  Been 
cutting  your  fingers  with  your  pocket-knives  ?" 

"  The  senor  is  given  to  mirth.  But  it  is  a  case  of 
food.    I  and  my  fifteen  men  are  starving." 

"  That's  a  bad  job,"  said  Changeling,  not  particu- 
larly moved.  "  But  why  don't  you  look  for  grub  ? 
There's  shellfish  on  the  shore,  and  taters  in  the  garden, 
also  fruit." 

"■  Where  is  the  garden,  senor  ?" 

"  A  mile  or  so  yonder,"  said  Changeling,  waving  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  farm — "  through  the  chine 
and  straight  on  ahead." 

"  Senor,  if  we  could  but  have  a  little  more  solid 
food  and  some  wine " 

"  Can't  sparer  it,"  said  Changeling  ;  "  we  are  a  bit 
short  ourselves.  There's  a  vineyard  on  the  other  side, 
and  you  foreigners  mostly  live  on  fruit." 

"  It  is  a  fable,"  said  the  Don,  passionately  ;  "  we  live 
as  other  peopLj  do." 

"  And  being,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  throwed  away 
lonely  on  a  seashore,"  said  Changeling,  airily,  "  you 
must  do  as  other  shipwrecked  people  do — the  best 
you  can." 

"I  am,  then,  denied.  You  will  give  me 
nothing  ?" 

"  The  next  time  you  come  I  will  give  you  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  inside  of  this  'ere  barrel." 

Changeling  pointed  his  rifle  at  the  Don,  who  ducked 
his  head. 

"  It  is  cruel !"  he  cried,  wildly ;  "  it  is  not  the  act  of 
a  Christian." 

"Do  you  call  yourself  a  Christian?"  demanded 
Changeling.  "  Now  look  here ;  jawing  tires  me.  Are 
you  going  ?" 

He  elevated  the  rifle  again,  and  the  Don  turned 
■and  fled. 


"  The  idea  !"  muttered  Changeling ;  "  as  if  we  was 
agoing  to  feed  him.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gordon  or  some  of 
them,"  he  added,  meditatively,  "  would  have  melted 
and  given  him  something,  but  a  foreigner  is  p'ison  to 
me,  and  therefore  he  and  his  fifteen  dolly  soldiers  have 
just  got  to  forage  for  a  living." 

Changeling  said  nothing  about  this  interview,  and 
the  straits  of  the  Don,  if  suspected  by  Jim  and  others, 
were  not  really  known  to  them.  Changeling  meant 
to  do  a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  thought  he  had  done 
rather  a  clever  thing ;  but  in  his  simplicity  he  erred. 
The  Don  was  malevolent,  and  never  forgot  nor  forgave 
a  real  or  fancied  injury. 

Over  the  events  of  the  next  few  days  we  will  pass 
with  a  few  words.  We  will  not  even  dwell  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  Don  and  his  men,  who,  on  a  diet  of 
coarse  shellfish,  baked  potatoes,  and  grapes,  were 
afflicted  with  internal  ailments  and  reduced  to  a  very 
weak  condition. 

In  the  castle  things  went  on  smoothly,  but  there 
was  no  school.  Even  Mrs.  Farrell  agreed  that  it  ought 
to  be  temporarily  abandoned. 

Jim  drilled  the  boys,  using  a  book  in  the  possession 
of  Morse  as  a  guide  untU  they  could  perform  simple 
manoeuvres  with  ease,  and  would  have  satisfied  a 
good-tempered  drill-sergeant. 

At  last  one  day — it  was  towards  the  evening — the 
"  Guadalquivir"  was  seen  standing  in  on  her  return 
from  Gibraltar. 

The  news  was  passed  through  the  castle  as  if  by 
telegraph,  and  there  was  a  rush  for  the  ramparts. 

There  all  that  was  human  assembled,  and  only 
Charley  remained  below,  too  lazy  to  climb  the  stairs, 
but  no  doubt  exercising  his  gifted  mind  as  to  what  all 
the  commotion  was  about. 

There  was  a  favourable  wind,  and  she  arrived  off  the 
mouth  of  the  lagoon,  where  she  dropped  anchor  and 
sent  a  boat  ashore. 

Before  it  touched  the  sands  the  Don  and  his  men 
had  assembled.  The  majority  of  them  were  going 
through  sundry  contortions,  holding  their  sides  and 
doubling  up  as  if  in  pain. 

"  Me  know  what  de  marrer  wif  dem,"  said  Romeo. 
"  Dey's  got  de  cholic." 

"  Whar  you  manners  ?"  demanded  Macbeth.  "  You 
'bout  de  biggest  cuss  dat  eber  deflicted  you  unf ortunet 
fader." 

"  Cholic," thought  Changeling ;  "that  comes  o'  livin' 
on  big  winkles  and  taters." 

Overcome  with  mirth  at  the  full  success  of  his  ex- 
periment on  the  Don  and  his  men,  he  swelled  until  he 
was  almost  black  in  the  face. 

Fortunately  every  eye  was  on  the  scene  below,  and 
his  suppressed  merriment  was  not  observed. 

There  was  no  shamming  about  the  Spaniards.  They 
had    all  suffered,  and  were  suffering.       Some    were 
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assisted  into  the  boat,  which  had  to  make  a  double 
journey  to  get  them  all  aboard. 

From  their  elevated  position  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  distinguish  the  Don  from  his  followers.  It  was, 
moreover,  getting  dark  ere  they  had  left  what  may 
rightly  be  termed  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the 
island. 

Whatever  the  Don  may  have  said  did  not  lead  to 
any  demonstration  from  the  vessel,  for  she  soon 
hoisted  sail  and  lumbered  away  like  the  clumsy,  if 
picturesque,  craft  she  was. 

"  Good-bye,"  cried  Terry,  kissing  his  hand,  mock- 
ingly, by  way  of  adieu. 

"  I  hope  it  is  good-bye,  and  not  au  revoirj''  said  Jim- 

The  party  melted  away  from  the  ramparts  until  only 
Jim,  Morse,  the  Farrells,  and  Miss  Elegantine  were 
left  behind. 

"  I  trust,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  all  danger  is  over 
and  that  we  may  now  live  as  peaceable  Christians." 

"  We  shall  not  be  safe  yet,"  replied  Jim. 

"  Lawks  amercy  !    What  is  in  your  mind  ?" 

"  We  must  live  as  if  they  %vere  going  to  return^'  said 
Jim. 

"  School,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  must  be  resumed  to- 
morrow." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  firmly  replied  Jim.  "  That  we  have 
a  respite  now,  I  admit,  but  we  must  take  advantage 
of  it,  sir,  for  another  purpose.  There  is  the  farm  crop 
of  potatoes  to  be  dug  and  gathered  in." 

"  That  is  Dawson's  work." 

"  He  has  very  few  of  his  boys  left.  W^e  must  all  help. 
It  will  be  well,  too,  if  we  gather  a  gooxl  stock  of  winter 
vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  and  so  on." 

"  They  can  be  dug  when  wanted." 

"  No,  sir ;  when  wanted  we  may  not  be  able  to  get 
at  them.  I  have  no  wish  to  alarm  you" — he  glanced 
round  at  them  generally — '■'  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  be 
prepared." 

"  Is  there  never  to  be  rest  and  peace  ?"  asked  Mr- 
Farrell,  with  a  wail. 

"  It  may  have  come  now,"  said  Jim,  "  but  in  any 
case  it  will  do  no  harm  to  get  in  the  crops.  There  is 
the  fruit,  too — the  melons,  and  the  grapes,  and  other 
things.  We  can  dry  the  grapes  upon  the  ramparts. 
I  was  also  thinking,  sir,  that  some  of  us  might  look 
about  and  see  what  there  is  eatable  that  can  be  shot. 
There  are  wild  boars  in  the  wood." 

"  Who  will  dare  to  seek  them  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Jim  ;  "  a  store  of  pig-meat 
will  not  be  unacceptable.  Now  that  the  weather  is 
cooler,  it  will  bear  salting  down." 

"  The  boy,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  staring  about  her, 
"  has  the  head  of — of — an  army  provisioner." 

"  You  had  better  leave  everything  to  Gordon,"  said 
Mrs.  Farrell,  taking  her  husband's  arm.  "  Shall  we  go 
down?" 


She  led  him  away,  and  Mofse,  with  the  spirit  d 
self-sacrifice  strong  upon  him,  gave  his  arm  to  Mis* 
Elegantine. 

She  accepted  it  with  giggling  condescension, 

"  Wonderful  boys  !"  she  murmured ;  "  almost  like 
men,  I  declare." 

Thus  were  Jim  and  Eveline  left  together,  and  they 
lingered  a  few  moments  behind  the  rest. 

"  Jim,"  said  Eveline,  "  but  for  you  we  should  all  be 
killed  or  carried  away  slaves." 

"  I  do  not  do  everything,"  replied  Jim. 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  said  Eveline,  a  little  im- 
patiently, "nor  did  Wellington  personally  fight  all  the 
Frenchmen,  but  he  directed  the  battles,  didn't  he  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jim,  with  a  smile,  "but  I  am  not 
WeUington." 

"  You  are  of  the  material  that  gets  made  into 
Wellingtons,  or  Nelsons,  so  don't  be  stupid,"  returned 
Eveline ;  "  but  when  I  pay  you  a  compliment,  and 
mean  it,  be  gracious  enough  to  accept  it." 

"  I  will,"  answered  Jim ;  "  moreover,  I  am  grateful, 
as  I  am  for  anything  that  comes  from  you." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Eveline ;  "  now  tell  me,  Jim, 
if  you  won't  tell  anyone  else.  What  have  we  to  look 
for  now  r" 

"  Will  the  Don  return,  do  you  mean  ?" 

*'  I  am  not  thinking  of  anyone  in  particular." 

"  The  Don  may  not  return,"  said  Jim,  "  and  he  may. 
But  I  believe  he  will  rouse  up  some  feeling  against  us. 
Then  there  is  Lucia  di  Valo." 

"  She .'"  said  Eveline,  with  a  curled  lip. 

"  She  can  be  dangerous,"  said  Jim  ;  "  there  is  more 
of  the  tiger  than  the  human  being  in  her." 

"  But  surely  men  cannot  be  led  by  such  a  woman  ?" 

"  Such  men  as  she  knows  can  be.  But  do  not  be 
anxious.  What  we  have  done  before  we  can  do  again, 
and  more." 

Jim's  face  brightened  as  he  made  this  assertion. 
They  moved  on  to  the  head  of  the  stairway. 

"  Do  not  come  down,"  said  Eveline, "  I  would  rather 
go  alone.    That  Miss  Dibble  is  a  prying  creature." 

"  Good-night,  then,"  said  Jim. 

"  You  win  see  me  again,"  said  Eveline,  laughing. 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present,  then,"  said  Jim,  taking 
her  hand. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her.  She  drew  back  with  a 
laugh  and  vanished. 

Jim  remained  on  the  ramparts  for  another  quarter 
of  an  hour.  As  the  light  of  day  died  away  the 
"Guadalquivir"  faded  from  sight.  There  was  no 
doubt  she  was  standing  out  for  Minorca.  The  dim 
distrust  he  had  of  the  Don  contemplating  a  subter- 
fuge was  dispelled. 

"  There  is  no  fight  in  him,"  murmured  Jim,  as  he 
followed  down  the  stairs ;  "  he  will  not  return,  but — 
he  may  send  others  to  do  his  dirty  work.     And  then 
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— tliere  is  Lucia — more  to  be  feared  than  all.  She 
has  threatened,  and  will  not  rest  until  she  has  struck 
a  blow,  or  is  dead." 


CHAPTER    CXXV. 

COMPLETING  THE   STOBES   OF   THE   CASTLE. — MISS 
ELE6ANTINE  HAS   ANOTHER   LOVER. 

iR.  FARRELL  might 
have  his  doubts 
about  the  necessity 
of  storing  the  vege- 
tables and  fruit, 
but  in  that  view  he  practi- 
cally stood  alone.  In  his 
wife  he  had  no  supporter, 
and  she  did  not  forget  to 
rate  him  soundly  for  his 
obstinacy  and  stupidity. 
"If  you  did  anything 
yourself  to  meet  the  position,  you  might  say  some- 
thing," she  told  him,  "  but  you  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  You  grumble  and  cavil  until  trouble  comes, 
and  then  you  run  away." 

It  was  a  hard  knock  for  him,  but  it  served  him  right. 
It  had  the  effect  of  keeping  him  silent. 

One  thing  he  would  not  do,  and  that  was,  assist  in 
the  work.  '  Jim,  on  his  part,  would  not  trust  him  in 
the  castle  without  somebody  to  act  with  decision  if 
he  should  show  any  of  his  tricks  subversive  to  the 
general  welfare. 

He  arranged  that  either  he,  or  Morse,  or  Martin 
should  always  be  at  home,  especially  when  the  boys 
were  away.  Whoever  was  in  charge  of  the  castle, 
ten  of  the  boys  were  to  remain. 

Romeo,  too,  might  be  counted  on  to  act  up  to 
orders,  and  Jim  gave  him  especial  instructions  to 
quietly  keep  his  eye  on  Mr.  FarreU's  movements. 

The  next  morning  the  major  portion  of  the  boys 
and  the  men  teachers  went  off  pota^to-digging,  taking 
with  them  the  requ.isite  tools — spades,  forks,  and  sacks 
of  medium  size,  in  which  to  bring  the  produce 
home. 

They  took  rations  for  the  day  with  them,  so  as  to 
lose  no  time,  and  by  Jim's  directions  half  a  dozen  boys 
carried  arms. 

He  remained  in  or  near  the  castle  all  day,  and  was 
fortunate  enough,  when  round  by  the  back  of  the 
building,  to  come  across  a  young  grunter,  lured  there 
by  the  waste  food  Macbp+h  had  thrown  out  of  a 
window. 

Jim,  who  had  his  rifle  with  him,  shot  the  half-grown 
pig,  a  young  boar,  and  found  that  it  was  in  good  con- 


dition. He  carried  it  back,  and  Mrs.  Farrell  directed 
Romeo  to  cut  it  up.  Before  the  day  was  past  it  was 
salted  down. 

Miss  Elegantine,  having  done  her  morning's  work, 
went  out  for  a  stroll.  Jim,  who  saw  her  go,  told  her 
not  to  go  far  in  case  she  lost  herself.  She  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  wild  man,  and  he  did  not  name  that 
mysterious  personage,  as  he  was  not  certain  there  was 
occasion,  and  did  not  wish  to  unnecessarily  alarm 
her. 

When  Miss  Elegantine  came  back  to  dinner,  Jim 
was  standing  on  the  bridge,  and  the  peculiar,  elastic 
step  of  the  old  maid  struck  him  as  peculiar. 

"  You  have  had  a  pleasant  walk,  Miss  Dibble  ?"  he 
said. 

"Very,"  she  replied,  with  a  simper.  "Most  unex- 
pectedly pleasant,  and  yet  peculiar." 

"  How's  that  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"I  cannot    teU  you  at  present,"  answered  Miss 

Elegantine,  "  because  nothing  definite — and  yet 

Oh !  do  not  press  me.  It  is  all  so  pecuhar — very> 
ahem  I" 

Jim  saw  no  reason  for  pressing  her,  arid  asked  for 
nothing  more.  She  lingered  a  moment  or  two,  as  if 
not  quite  averse  to  another  question  or  so,  but  Jim 
strolled  down  to  the  Roman  Camp,  and  she  tripped 
with  a  light  and  airy  step  into  the  castle. 

When  the  party  returned  from  the  farm  garden  at 
eve,  they  brought  with  them  fifteen  small  sacks  oi 
splendid  potatoes,  which  were  stored  in  one  of  the 
many  odd  rooms  near  the  kitchen.  It  was  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  crop,  they  said,  and  everything  else 
was  in  splendid  condition  for  digging. 

"At  this  rate,"  said  Jim,  "it  will  take  ten  days  to 
get  in  the  potatoes  alone.  I  am  doubtful  if  we  have 
so  much  time  at  our  command.  But  we  shall 
see." 

On  the  third  day  the  farm  was  left,  and  the  vineyard 
visited,  to  gather  melons  and  grapes,  which  were 
healthful  to  eat,  although  they  did  not  come  under 
the  head  of  really  solid  food. 

Macbeth  knew  how  to  preserve  melons,  and  some 
of  the  less  ripe  were  put  aside  to  keep,  while  those 
that  were  fully  ripe  he  said  he  would  put  up  at  once. 
Some  were  laid  aside,  too,  for  eating  as  they  were  at 
once. 

After  the  fourth  day,  Jim  held  a  Council  of  Ten, 
and  the  object  of  it  was  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  recalling  of  the  digging  party,  if  necessary,  at  a 
short  notice. 

He  told  them  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out in  the  direction  of  Minorca  for  any  boats  that 
might  be  approaching  the  island.  They  could  easily 
be  seen  from  the  ramparts,  and  the  recall  must  be 
given. 

His  plan  was  to  have  one  of  the  guns  loaded,  and 
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fired  as  a  signal.  As  it  was  doubtful  if  the  sound  could 
be  heard  either  in  the  vineyard  or  on  the  farm,  he 
appointed  two  of  the  boys  to  stand  with  loaded  rifles, 
one  at  the  entrance  of  the  chine  and  the  other  half- 
way up  it,  when  the  farm  work  was  going  on.  As  soon 
as  the  gun  sounded  from  the  ramparts  they  were  to 
fire  in  turn,  and  then  the  whole  party  were  to  hasten 
home. 

"  Do  not  stay  to  bring  anything  but  your  tools," 
said  Jim,  emphatically;  "waste  not  a  moment." 

If  at  the  vineyard,  the  sentries  to  carry  on  the 
signal  were  to  be  posted  at  given  distances  from  the 
castle  and  each  other. 

"  It  may  not  be  needed,"  said  Jim,  "  but  there  is 
nothing  hke  being  prepared." 

He  knew  that  it  was  early  times  to  be  on  the  alert, 
but  it  was  better  to  be  several  days  too  early  than 
one  day  too  late. 

Every  morning,  since  the  work  of  storing  began. 
Miss  Eiegantine  had  gone  out,  and  on  each  occasion 
returned  with  a  buoyant  step.  Her  manner  became 
painfully  mysterious,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  sat  by 
the  castle-gate  gazing  pensively  towards  the  woods  on 
the  other  side  of  the  path.  But,  as  it  happened, 
nobody  sought  her  confidence,  and  she  did  not 
offer  it. 

On  this  morning  Jim  and  three  or  four  more  were  * 
going  into  the  wood  pig-hunting,  and  Morse  remained 
in  charge.    It  was  only  the  second  time  he  had  taken 
that  duty,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  Miss  Eiegantine 
had  gone  out  daily. 

He  was  mooning  about  with  his  mind  fixed  on  some 
new  invention,  when  that  aged,  but  still  juvenile,  lady 
came  tripping  out  with  a  light  step  and  a  seraphic 
smile  upon  her  face, 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Morse,"  she  said. 

"  Good  morning,"  replied  Morse.  "Where  are  you 
going  to  ?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  taking  my  daily  stroll,"  she 
simpered. 

"  Have  you  been  out  every  morning  ?"  he  inquired, 
surprised. 

"  Every  morning  since  the  digging  began." 

"  And  where  do  you  go  ?" 

''  Into  the  wood,  and  I  have  such  a  pleasant  time." 

"You  must  not  go  any  more,"  said  Morse,  de- 
cisively. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  she  loftily  inquired. 

"  Because  it  is  dangerous,"  said  Morse,  shortly. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Eiegantine,  smiling,  "  there  is 
no  danger  for  me.    I  shall  be  protected." 

"  By  whom  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  My  lover,"  said  Miss  Eiegantine,  with  a  giggle  and 
a  ekip. 


CHAPTER  CXXVI. 

THE   STORY   OF   A  LOVER. — COMPLETING   THE   STOEBS. 

IVER  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life 
had  Morse  been 
more  dumbfounded 
than  he  was  by 
this  announce- 
ment. There  was 
something  so 
ridiculously  girlish 
in  the  way  it  was 
made  that  he 
hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  angry  with  one  whom  he 
could  only  look  upon  as  an  old  woman. 

Then  it  flashed  upon  him  that  one  of  the  men  might 
have  been  making  fun  of  her,  and  he  merely  echoed 
the  words,  "  A  lover,"  in  a  sort  of  is-it-so-really  way. 
"  Yes,  a  lover,"  said  Miss  Eiegantine ;  "  a  peculiar 
gentleman  in  some  respects.  But  surely  you  must 
know  him.  He  is  a  neighbour.  I  wonder  you  never 
mentioned  him." 

"  We  have  no  neighbours  here,"  said  Morse — "unless 
you  refer  to  somebody  living  in  the  castle." 

"I  do  not,"  replied  Miss  Eiegantine,  "nor  am  I 
aware  of  the  exact  address  of  his  abode.  He  is,  as  I 
said,  eccentric.  He  wears  garments  of  leaves — over 
his  ordinary  clothes,  I  presume." 

"  By  George  I"  thought  Morse,  "  she  means  the  Wild 
Man." 

"I  judge  by  his  demeanour,"  continued  Miss 
Eiegantine,  "  that  he  has  been  for  some  time  past  a 
recluse — a  hermit  they  would  have  called  him  in  tho 
old  times.  I  met  him  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  must, 
confess  that  at  first  his  appearance  startled  me.  But 
he  was  so  very  engaging — knelt  before  me,  and  used 

expressions ■    Well,  there !  I  cannot  tell  you  what 

he  said." 

"  And  you  have  seen  him  every  morning  since  ?" 
said  the  wondering  Morse. 
"I  have." 

"And  does  he  continue  his — his  peculiar  con- 
duct?" 

"  He  varies  it  by  giving  me  fruit,  and  sometimes  he 
dances  before  me.     It  is  not  ordinary  dancing." 
"  So  I  should  say,"  said  Morse,  with  a  groan. 
"He  turns    about  like  a    teetotum,"    said  Miss 
Eiegantine,  "  and  then,  standing  on  one  leg,  kisses  his 
hand  to  me.     There  is  something  foreign  about  him." 
"  Well,  Miss  Dibble,"  said  Morse,  "  I  hope  you  will 
take  my  advice  and  not  go  near  him  again.    That  man 
)  is  dangerous." 
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"  Dangerous !     Good  gracious !" 

"  He  is  a  wild  man — mad.  Already  he  has  attempted 
to  take  the  lives  of  two  persons.  We  set  a  steel  trap 
for  him,  and,  although  it  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
bullock,  he  smashed  it  up." 

"  I  can  hardly  beUeve  he  is  really  vicious,"  simpered 
Elegantine.  "  Nobody  could  be  more  gentle  than  he 
was  with  me !" 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Morse,  sharply ;  "  but  he  is 
changeable.  At  any  moment  he  may  turn  about  and 
attempt  to  kill  you.     He  carries  a  club,  I  believe  ?" 

"  He  has  a  walking-stick,  or  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  one  of  extra  thickness.  Oh,  dear !"  she  sighed, 
"  how  untrustworthy  all  men  are !  Then  you  think  I 
had  better  not  go  near  him  any  more  ?" 

"  If  jon  value  your  life." 

"It  is  disappointing,"  she  sighed  again;  "but  I 
suppose  you  know  the  nature  of  the  man,  or  you  would 
not  speak  of  him  as  you  do." 

Shaking  her  head  and  sighing  like  a  maiden  all  for- 
lorn, she  returned  to  the  castle,  leaving  Morse  to 
reflect  upon  the  folhes  of  age  as  exhibited  by  an 
ancient  single  woman. 

But  it  was  a  matter  that  was  not  likely  to  trouble 
him  long,  and  his  mind  resumed  its  work  of  conceiving 
things  that  could  be  done  with  chemical  compounds. 
It  was  the  one  great  theme  of  Morse's  thoughts. 

He  so  far  respected  Miss  Elegantine's  love  secret 
as  to  confine  himself  to  mentioning  it  to  Jim.  Strange 
to  say,  they  did  not  make  a  humorous  theme  of  it, 
but  discussed  it  seriously. 

The  WUd  Man  still  alive !  That  was  a  serious  thing, 
for,  however  tender  he  may  have  been  to  Miss  Ele- 
gantine Dibble,  he  had  hitherto  shown  himself  the 
very  reverse  to  such  members  of  the  other  sex  as  he 
had  come  in  contact  with. 

There  was  a  possibility  that  his  experience  of  the 
trap  had  acted  as  deterrent  to  violence  by  scaring  him ; 
but  it  would  never  do  to  trust  to  that.  So  more  of  the 
boys  were  armed,  and  none  allowed  to  go  out  without 
at  least  one  attendant  carrying  a  loaded  rifle. 

"  Shoot  him  on  sight,"  was  the  order  given.  "  Do 
not  give  him  the  chance  of  doing  mischief." 

The  work  of  getting  stores  was  hastened,  and 
several  tons  of  potatoes  were  eventually  housed,  with 
a  quantity  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  huge  onions. 

The  quantity  of  grapes  that  was  brought  in  would 
have  stocked  a  small  warehouse,  and  as  the  drying 
had  been  done  in  previous  seasons,  the  boys  were  well 
up  to  the  work. 

Long  rods  were  fixed  across  the  ramparts  and 
loaded  with  grapes,  and  the  weather  holding  fine,  the 
sun,  though  losing  its  power,  was  rapidly  drying  them. 
They  were  afterwards  stored  away  in  boxes  to  be  used 
as  required. 

Finally  the  hunting  in  the  woods  was  carried  on  by 


strong  parties  led  by  Morse  or  Jim ;  sometimes  Martin 
went  with  tliem.  In  the  end  they  got  in  a  good  store 
of  pig-meat,  which,  having  been  salted,  Sleery,  the 
carpenter,  rigged  up  a  smoke-house  in  the  courtyard, 
and  turned  the  whole  lot  into  the  primest  bacon. 

Thus  a  whole  fortnight  passed  away,  and  they  began 
to  hope  that  the  last  of  their  enemies  had  been  on  the 
island. 

The  only  trouble  that  was  well  to  the  fore  was  the 
mysterious  individual  whom  they  had  dubbed  the 
Wild  Man.  And  all  that  concerned  him  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  cleared  up. 


CHAPTER    CXXVn. 

THE      WILD     MAN    COMES     TO  THE     CASTLE.  —  A    NIGHT 
SCENE. — THE   LAST  OP  A   MYSTERIOUS  FOE. 

>HE  trio  of  niggers 

slept    in    a   room 

over  the  kitchen. 

It  had  a  window 

looking  out  on  the 

back  of  the  castle, 

near  the  place  where  Jim 

and  his  friends  took  up 

a  position  to  fire  on  the 

smugglers. 

It  was  a  big  room,  but 

warm,  and  it  was  the 

custom  of  the  sleepers  to  leave  the  window  open  at 

night,  although  the  chilly  days  were  on  them.     It 

was  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  that  made  it  close. 

Macbeth  had  his  bed  immediately  under  the  win- 
dow. He  selected  this  position,  for,  like  all  negroes, 
he  had  a  horror  of  sleeping  in  the  moonlight.  When 
there  was  a  moon,  its  hght  streamed  through  the 
window. 

And  no  doubt  they  have  good  reason  for  regarding 
the  practice  with  aversion,  for  the  moon  will  distort 
the  face  of  a  sleeper,  and  leave  it  so  for  good  and  all. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  put  up  a  blind, 
but  the  window  was  so  high,  and  the  framework  being 
of  stone,  it  was  a  job  they  put  off  from  day  to  day, 
until  it  was  never  done  at  all. 

A  night  or  two  after  the  stores  had  been  got  in  from 

the  farm  and  fruit  ground,  Romeo  lay  abed  thinking. 

It  was  not  often  he  indulged  himself  that  way,  but 

now  and  then,  as  on  this  occasion,  the  fit  came  over 

him. 

What  he  had  in  his  mind  is  of  no  moment  to  us.  He 
went  on  thinking  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  his 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  sound  outside  the 
window. 
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It  was  as  if  a  big  bird  had  flown  against  the  stone 
wall  and  then  dropped  down,  scraping  the  stones  as  it 
fell. 

"What's  dat?"  muttered  Romeo;  " 'pears  sumfin' 
like  a  blind  ole  owl  a-bangin'  hisself  agin  de  castle." 

The  sound  was  shortly  after  repeated,  and  it  seemed 
this  time  as  if  the  bird,  or  whatever  it  was,  struck  the 
wall  immediately  under  and  very  close  to  the  window. 

"'Strornary  ting  dat,"  thought  Romeo,  and  then 
he  saw  something  rise  just  above  the  open  window 
and  lay  hold  of  the  sill.  It  was  a  hook  or  a  huge 
claw. 

"  Now  dis  am  'bout  de  mose  morf al  ting  dat  me 
eber  come  across,"  muttered  Romeo.  "  GoUysmash  ! 
dere  someborry  climbing  up  de  wall !" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  sounds  that  he  heard — 
the  quickly-drawn  breath,  the  scraping  of  the  feet 
against  the  stonework,  the  pause  to  get  a  firmer  hold. 

For  a  moment  the  blood  of  Romeo  was  chilled.  But 
he  was  not  a  coward,  and  he  had  a  rifle  to  hand  in  his 
room.  To  slip  out  of  bed  and  put  ia  a  cartridge  was 
the  work  of  a  few  moments. 

Then,  shivering  in  his  nightshirt,  which  was  shorter 
than  most  people  consider  necessary,  owing  to 
shrinkage  in  the  wash,  and  drawing  back  in  the 
shadow,  he  waited. 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet  were  sleeping  like  infants  in 
one  sense,  although  they  occasionally  gave  vent  to 
grunts  and  gasps  that  were  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
animals  recently  turned  into  bacon. 

Romeo,  between  these  sounds,  heard  the  climber 
steadily  coming  up.  The  window  was  too  high  for 
him  to  get  up  to,  or  he  would  soon  have  settled  the 
daring  invader.  All  he  could  do  was  to  wait,  and 
shoot  as  soon  as  he  showed  his  head. 

He  thought  of  waking  the  other  sleepers,  but  re- 
flected that  they  would  probably  make  a  noise  and 
scare  away  the  man,  or  men,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
attempt  a  midnight  visit  to  the  castle. 

"  Berrer  not  do  dat,"  muttered  Romeo,  "  wifout 
dropping  one  ob  dem." 

So  he  waited  in  the  gloom,  taking  aim  at  the 
window  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  make  a  pretty 
sure  shot  of  it  when  the  moment  came. 

He  was  not  a  first-rate  marksman  yet,  but  was  get- 
ting on,  and  the  distance  he  had  to  fire  was  only  a 
few  feet. 

What  a  time  it  seemed  ere  that  expected  face 
appeared? 

Once  there  was  so  long  a  pause  that  Romeo 
thought  the  climber  must  have  lost  his  hold  and 
fallen.  But  he  was  only  taking  a  longer  rest  than 
before,  and  came  on  gasping  and  muttering  to  him- 
self. 

One  hand  appeared,  grasping  the  sill  ;  then  the 
other  hand  got  hold.     Last  of  all  came  the  face,  sur- 


mounted with  matted  hair,  and  the  features,  being  in 
the  shade,  but  dimly  visible. 

The  eyes  alone  shone  like  those  of  some  nocturnal 
beast  in  the  dark. 

Romeo  took  steady  aim  and  fired. 

The  hands  let  go,  and  the  face  disappeared.  There 
was  but  a  moment's  pause  ere  the  body  struck  the 
ground,  but  to  Romeo  it  seemed  an  age. 

There  was  no  other  sound  but  that  of  a  thud  upon 
the  ground,  no  yelling  of  associates,  no  hurrying  away 
of  feet. 

"  He  am  alone,"  thought  Romeo,  "  and  he  am  done 
for." 

The  report  of  the  rifle  naturally  woke  up  the  twa 
elder  niggers,  and  both  were  so  startled  that  neither 
could  speak  until  Romeo  advanced  into  the  moon- 
light with  the  rifle  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,  in  de  name  ob  Ole  Virginny  'bacca  !"  gasped 
Macbethj "  what  you  doin  wif  dat  gun  ?  For  de  law's 
sake,  don't  say  dat  you  ben  tryin'  to  shoot  you 
'fectionate  granfader." 

"  Or  you  lubbin  fader,"  groaned  Hamlet. 

They  were  terrified  out  of  their  wits.  Of  late 
Romeo  had  assumed  such  an  independent  attitude 
that  they  beheved  him  capable  of  anything. 

"  You  tank  de  stars  dat  you  got  a  oppspring  like 
me,"  said  Romeo  ;  "but  for  my  lookin'  afer  you,  it  a 
dead  sure  ting  you  dis  night  hab  been  miudered  in 
you  beds." 

"  Done  f  oolin',  den,"  said  Macbeth,  sternly  ;  "  you 
too  fond  ob  firin'  dat  popgun.  What  you  mean  by 
shootin'  at  de  owls  ?" 

"  Owl  youself,"  said  Romeo.  "  If  you  not  tink  I  tell 
de  trufe " 

*' You  couldn't  do  it,"  said  Macbeth,  curling  h^- 
self  up, 

"Not  if  he  had  a  goberment  'lowance  for  it," 
growled  Hamlet. 

The  unbelieving  pair  curled  themselvQS  up  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  the  indignant  Romeo  was  about 
to  go  at  them  again,  and  point  out  the  hook  as  proof 
of  his  story,  when,  glancing  at  the  window-sill,  he  saw 
that  it  was  gone. 

The  man  he  had  shot  had  probably  torn  it  away  as 
he  fell,  holding  it  in  a  convulsive  grip  of  pain. 

There  were  two  ways  to  prove  the  story.  One  was 
to  get  up  to  the  window  and  look  down  below  where, 
no  doubt,  the  fallen  man  would  be  seen,  and  the 
other  to  go  outside  and  walk  to  the  back  of  the  castle. 

The  first  was  impracticable  and  the  second  dis- 
tasteful, so  Romeo  put  another  cartridge  into  his 
weapon,  laid  it  handy  in  case  it  should  be  wanted, 
and  got  into  bed  again. 

Thanks  to  the  thickness  of  the  castle  walls,  there 
were  no  indications  of  his  having  disturbed  the  other 
inmates. 
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It  was  some  time  ere  he  could,  get  to  sleep,  but  the 
stillness  outside  remained  unbroken,  and  he  pre- 
sently fell  off,  and  heard  nothing  more  until  the 
voice  of  his  grandfather  aroused  him  ia  the  morning. 
His  first  thought  was  of  the  adventure  of  the  night 
before,  and  it  was  in  his  mind  to  refer  to  it,  but  he 
elected  to  say  nothing. 

"Me  jess  take  de  ole  fools  roun'  by-an-by,"  he 
thought,  "an'  show  dem  dat  it  not  a  tale  ob 
friction." 

It  was  Chorker's  duty  to  assist  him  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  he  found  him  in  the  kitchen,  laying 
the  fire,     Romeo  was  a  little  later  than  usual. 

Romeo  did  not  condescend  to  talk  to  Chorker,  but 
it  so  happened  that  Jim  Gordon,  who  was  up  early, 
came  into  the  kitchen,  and  Romeo  intimated  that  he 
would  hke  to  say  a  few  words  to  him  in  private. 
They  adjourned  to  the  passage  outside,  and  there  the 
negro  told  his  story. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Jim.  "  Load  two  rifles,  and 
I  %vill  get  Morse  to  go  round  with  me." 

"  Me  go  too,"  said  Romeo,  who  was  bursting  to  see 
who  it  was  he  had  brought  to  grief. 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  it,  but,  prior  to 
going  thither,  Jim  ran  up  to  the  ramparts  to  see  if 
there  were  signs  of  any  foe  about.  But  on  neither 
land  nor  sea  was  there  anything  to  cause  apprehension 
So  he  descended  again,  and  the  two  chums,  with 
Romeo,  walked  round  to  the  back  of  the  castle. 

And  there,  lying  upon  his  face,  they  saw  the  Wild 
Man.  He  was  quite  still,  and  there  was  every  sign 
that  he  was  dead. 

Close  by  him  was  a  rope  made  of  t\visted  tendrils 
of  some  forest  vines  which  in  places  grew  very 
strong.  At  one  end  was  a  hook,  which  he  had  ap- 
parently made  himself  by  twisting  a  thin  bar  of  iron. 
"  1  thought  as  much,"  said  Jim,  with  a  catching  of 
the  breath;  "  and  now,  Morse,  we  shall  be  able  to  verify 
our  suspicions." 

They  walked  up  to  the  dead  man  and  tiu-ned  him 
over.  An  exclamation  burst  from  all  three.  That 
uttered  by  Romeo  was  of  surprise,  but,  from  Jim  and 
Morse,  the  short,  sharp  cry  was  more  the  utterance 
that  would  follow  a  behef  verified. 

For  therfe  at  their  feet  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Mr.  Groby,  the  second  master,  whose  story  of  passion 
and  suft'ering  had  ended  there. 

His  features,  dirt-begrimed,  were  in  repose ;  above 
them  was  the  matted  hair,  unkempt  during  his  time 
of  madness  as  a  dweller  in  the  woods. 

Under  the  strange,  fantastic  garb  of  leaves  he  had 
assumed  there  were  the  rags  of  his  original  clothing. 
"  Whatever  his  faults  were,"  said  Jim,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  "  he  has  paid  the  full  penalty." 

"  Me  no  spect  dis,"  said  Romeo,  with  his  eyes  start- 
ing out  of  his  head.  "  How  me  to  know  who  it  was  ?" 


"  It  was  just  as  well  he  did  not  get  into  the  castle," 
said  Morse,  "  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  crime  he 
meditated.    I  am  sure  he  was  hopelessly  mad." 

Jim  sat  down  upon  a  big  stone  hard  by,  resting 
his  chin  upon  his  hands,  thinking.  There  was  a  short 
silence,  which  he  presently  broke. 

"  Nobody  but  we  three  know  of  this,"  he  said. 
"Well,"  inquired  Morse,  "  what  follows  ?" 
"  You  woke  your  father  and  grandfather,  Romeo  ?" 
"  Yes,  Massa  Gordon." 

"  And  you  told  me  they  did  not  beheve  you  had 
killed  anyone  ?" 

"  Dat  so.  Dey  <^J1  me  a  spiflicated  har,  or  sumfin 
quibalent." 

"  Now,  Morse,"  said  Jim,  "  do  you  think  any  good 
would  come  of  our  talking  of  this  aft'air  ?  I  am  thinking 
of  Romeo.  You  know  what  Nap  is.  He  may  turn 
nasty  one  day,  and  there's  no  knowing  what  he  might 
make  of  it." 

"  Groby  is  believed  to  be  dead,"  mused  Morse, "  and, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  men  here,  has  nobody  in 
the  old  country  to  mourn  his  loss.  It  is  a  question 
for  Romeo  to  decide." 

"  What  am  dat  question,  Massa  Morse  ?"  asked 
Romeo. 

"  Would  you  care  for  this  sad  business  to  be  talked 
about  ?" 

"  Loramassy,  no  !  What  de  good  ob  dat  ?" 
"  In  all  probabiUty,  if  either  of  us  had  been  in  your 
place  we  should  have  done  as  you  did.  Again,  the  end 
of  Mr.  Groby  must  by  the  nature  of  things  have  been 
a  violent  one.  You  propose,  Jim,  to  bury  him  quietly 
here  ?" 

Jim  nodded. 

"  Get  two  or  three  spades — quick,"  said  Morse. 
Romeo  sped  away,  and  while  he  was  gone  the  two 
boys  did  their  best  to  compose  the  limbs  of  the  dead 
man.  They  did  it  in  all  reverence,  although  when 
living  they  load  a  strong  reason  for  dishking  him.  Now 
that  he  had  Lost  his  life,  and  under  such  tragic  circim- 
stances,  all  was  forgiven  and  in  time  would  be  for- 
gotten. 

Romeo  speedily  returned  with  the  spades,  and  a 
grave  of  sufficient  depth  was  soon  dug.  They  laid 
the  dead  man  in  it  just  as  he  was,  stood  with  bent 
heads  for  a  minute  in  silence  on  the  brink,  and  then 
filled  it  in. 

"  By-and-by,''  said  Jim,  "  we  will  put  a  simple  cross 
over  the  grave.  Romeo,  you  will  not  chatter,  will 
you  ?     It  is  for  your  sake  we  are  silent." 

"  Massa  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  impressively,  "it  a 
ting  me  not  likely  to  forget;  but  who  specb  dat  he 
make  a  ladder  like  dat,"  pointing  to  the  twisted 
rope  and  hook,  "  and  get  it  into  him  head  dat  he  be 
able  to  trow  it  up  to  de  winder  and  ketch  on  ?  He 
sensible  so  far,  anci  an)  sorry  he  am  killed.    But  when 
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a  pusson  try  to  get  into  cle  house  dat  way  he  must  look 
for  a  rough  deception.  Me  not  going  to  talk,  but  me 
nebber  forget  him  face  when  it  show  at  de  winder. 
Dere  was  nuffin  but  two  blazin'  eyes  for  me  to  know 
him  by.  Den  me  pull  de  trigger.  Ugh !  it  was  a  fall 
for  him.  No,  me  not  talk,  but  try  to  tink  ob  it  no 
more." 

The  hook  was  severed  from  the  rope  of  vine  ten- 
drils, and  Jim  took  it  back  under  his  coat.  Romeo 
tore  the  rope  to  pieces  and  scattered  the  material  as 
they  went. 


CHAPTER  CXXVIIT. 

A  BRIEF  BEST. — DIBBLE's  TOOTH. — SAILS  ON   THE 
HOKIZOX. 

EAVING  the  spades 
in  the  covered 
way  just  within 
the  gates,  the  trio 
hastened  to.  the 
great  hall  where 
they  found  old 
Chorker  in  a  tear- 
ing rage  over  the 
absence  of  Romeo, 
which  put  all  the 
early  morning  work  upon  him. 

"I'm  goin'  on  strike,"  he  was  saying  as  they  entered; 
"  a  man  ain't  got  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  bone 
and  muscle  to  play  with,  and  mine  is  skimaming  to 
hard  work." 

He  was  addressing  some  of  the  boys,  who  had 
gathered  round  a  wood  fire  hghted  on  the  big  hearth, 
for  in  the  shade  of  the  castle  the  morning  was  chilly. 
"  What  de  marrer  wif  you  ?"  demanded  Romeo. 
"Where  have  you  been?"  asked  Chorker.  Then 
catching  sight  of  Jim,  his  tone  changed.  "  It  comes 
werry  hard,  sir,  for  eyerjrthing  to  be  put  on  me.  I 
ain't  so  young  as  I  was." 

Jim  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  walked  to  the  fire, 
where  he  stood  warming  his  hands. 

"  Been  out  early,  Jim,"  said  Lai  Brodie — "  shooting, 
perhaps  ?" 

"  No ;  merely  out — on  another  sort  of  business," 
said  Jim. 

Here  a  wrangle  between  Chorker  and  Romeo  was 
heard.  The  latter  said  something  about  not  being 
"  bossed  by  a  blooming  nigger,"  which  led  that  nigger 
to  hustle  him  along  the  side  of  the  table. 

"Get  out  wif  you,"  said  Romeo,  Call  dis  table 
laid  ?  Be  off  and  leab  me  to  see  to  it.  De  back 
scullery  want  washing." 

Chorker  stiU  remonstrated,  so  Romeo  hustled  him 
out  of  the  haU  and  closed  the  door 


"  He  jess  got  to  know  him  place,"  muttered  Romeo, 
"  when  he  hear  me  talking.     Morning,  Miss  Dibble."' 

"  Good  morning,"  replied  Miss  Dibble,  who  had  jiist 
appeared,  attired  in  a  morning-gown  of  ancient  make 
and  faded  flowery  pattern. 

She  bobbed  to  the  boys,  who  bowed  to  her,  and 
smiled  at  Romeo,  who  for  some  reason  was  on  the 
grin. 

"  Where  is  my  graceless  nephew  ?"  she  asked,  look- 
ing round.  "  Not  up  yet  ?  What  a  boy  he  is  !  When 
I  had  him  at  home  I  never  could  even  wake  him  until 
he  had  been  slippered." 

"  Dibble  has  the  toothache,"  said  Stiff,  "  but  he  is 
getting  up." 

"  And  Avhere  did  he  get  that,  I  should  hke  to  know  j""' 
said  Miss  Elegantine.     "  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  V 

Nobody  could,  and  a  moment  later  Dibble  came  in 
to  answer  for  himself. 

Not  <inly  had  he  the  toothache,  but  its  frequent 
accompaniment  also — a  swollen  face.  One  cheek  stood 
out  as  if  he  had  a  tennis-ball  in  his  mouth. 

"  Oscar,"  sharply  cried  his  aunt,  "  you  have  been  up 
to  some  wickedness." 

''  If  I  have,"  he  replied,  with  his  mouth  awry,  "  I 
don't  know  it." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  shaking  her 
head ;  "  of  course  you  don't  know ;  you  ai-e  too 
generally  wicked  to  know  when  you  are  wicked." 

She  beckoned  to  him  to  come  over  to  her,  and,  on 
examining  his  mouth,  declared  he  must  go  to  the 
dentist.  On  being  told  that  there  were  no  dentists 
there  she  said  she  must  take  the  tooth  out  herself. 

"  All  I  want,"  she  said,  "  is  a  pair  of  pincers.  I  drew 
out  most  of  his  first  teeth." 

There  was  a  general  shu.dder  of  sympathy  for  Dibble, 
who  ventured  to  remark : 

"  But  this  is  a  second  tooth,  aunt." 
"  Second  or  third,"  she  answered,  composedly,  "  I'll 
have  it  out.  I  should  like  to  see  the  tooth  that  would 
defy  Twe." 

"  Oh  lor' !"  groaned  Dibble. 

The   entrance   of   Mr.  Farrell  and  the  two  under- 
masters,  followed  by  Eveline  and  her  mother,  cut 
short  the  tooth  discussion.      Breakfast  was  served, 
and  Dibble  sat  doAvn  beside  Terry. 
"  I  can't  eat  anything,"  he  groaned. 
"  Sop  your  bread  in  your  tea,"  suggested  Terry. 
"  It  isn't  that,"  groaned  Dibble.     "  I'm  thinking  of 
the  torture  of  having  that  tooth  out." 
"  But  surely  your  aunt  isn't  seriovs." 
"  She  is  iiever  anything  else.  She  will  have  my  head 
off  before  she  gives  up  the  job." 

Terry  reflected  a  moment  or  two,  and  by  the 
brightening  of  his  face  seemed  to  have  found  a  way 
for  Dibble  out  of  his  misery. 

♦  Pefif  a,-w!AZf-  old  man,"  he  said.      "  I'll  arrange  this 
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job  with  the   old  girl.      Of  course  you  don't  mind 
keeping  the  tooth  ?" 

"  No  ;  it  doesn't  ache  now.  The  pain  always  goes 
off  with  the  swelling." 

Comforted  by  Terry's  assurance,   Dibble    made  a  ! 
very  good  breakfast,  and,  acting  on  Terry's  advice, 
sUpped  away  directly  afterwards  to  the  ramparts,  to 
remain  there  until  he  heard  from  or  saw  him. 

Dibble,  with  some  doubt  in  his  heart  if  his  aunt 
would  not  cut  up  rough  over  his  disappearance, 
hastened  to  the  ramparts,  and  sat  there  in  all  the 
tortures  of  doubt  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

At  last  Terry  appeared  with  a  beaming  face. 

*'  All  right,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  she's  satisfied." 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  asked  Dibble.  "I  should 
like  to  know.  1  never  knew  anyone  who  persuaded 
her  yet  to  change  her  mind." 

"I  didn't  do  that.  First  of  all  I  went  off  to  the 
kitchen.  On  returning,  I  was  just  in  time  to  hear 
her  asking  Martin  for  a  pair  of  pincers  and  pliers.  I 
told  her  she  would  not  want  them  now.  Martin 
walked  off,  for  he  seemed  afraid  of  the  old  girl " 

"  Everybody  is  when  they  get  to  know  her." 

"  I'm  not,"  said  Terry,  confidently.  "  Well,  I  got 
her  quietly  to  myself,  and  I  told  her  that  she  need 
not  worry  about  the  tooth  any  TaQxe,forI1iaddra  wn  it." 

"  And,  of  course,  she  didn't  believe  you  ?" 

"  She  di.ii\.,  for  I  shoioed  her  the  tooth." 

"  Now,  Terry " 

"  Honour  bright.  I  showed  her  a  molar  of  such  an 
enormous  size,  freshly  drawn,  that  she  was  staggered. 
She  took  the  tooth,  and  she  says  that  when  she  gets 
back  to  England  she  will  send  it  to  the  British 
Museum  as  a  curiosity." 

"  But  where  did  you  get  the  tooth  from  ?"  asked 
Dibble. 

"  Out  of  one  of  those  pigs'  heads  in  pickle,"  replied 
Terry,  as  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Oh,  come,  dash  it !"  exclaimed  Dibble.  "  I  don't 
want  a  pig's  tooth  handed  about  and  shown  as  mine.' 

"  It  will  be  better  than  having  your  head  wrenched 
out  of  its  socket." 

"  But  suppose  she  finds  out  the  swindle  ?" 

Terry  suddenly  became  serious. 

"She  swallowed  the  yarn,  head  and  tail,"  he  said. 

"  But  if  she  shows  the  tooth  about,  there  isn't  a 
man  in  the  place  who  won't  know  what  it  is." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  show  it." 

"  If  she  does,  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  you,"  said 
Dibble.  "  As  for  myself,  I  think  I  shall  end  it  all  by 
chucking  myself  oft'  the  ramparts." 

Terry  only  laughed  at  this,  but,  truth  to  tell,  he 
was  a  bit  apprehensive  on  his  own  account. 

Should  Miss  Elegantine  discover  the  little  trick 
played  upon  her,  he  might  look  out  for  squalls. 

Lai  Brodie  was  sentry  on  the  ramparts,  a  duty  Jim 


considered  it  necessary  to  keep  up.  While  the  fore- 
going conversation  was  going  on,  he  was  leaning  on 
the  wall,  gazing  seaward. 

"  I  wish  one  of  you  fellows  would  fetch  .lim  here," 
he  said,  suddenly. 

Dibble  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  show  about  the 
castle  just  at  present,  for  fear  his  aunt  should  wish 
to  look  at  the  gap  left  in  his  jaw  by  the  extraction  of 
such  an  enormous  molar. 

Terry  also  was  difladent  about  going  there,  too 
until  Lai  said  it  was  important. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Lai,  "  that  there  are  a  number  of 
specks  on  the  horizon.    I  think  they  are  boats." 

There  was  portent  in  this  news,  and  Terry  hastened 
below. 

There  were  a  number  of  boys  in  the  courtyard,  but 
Jim  was  not  among  them.  He  was  in  the  hall  with 
Martin,  Morse,  and  two  or  three  more. 

Terry  told  his  news,  which  had  the  effect  of  sending 
the  entire  party  straight  away  to  the  ramparts.  He 
lingered  behind  for  a  moment,  to  look  at  some  papers 
they  left  upon  the  table. 

For  the  most  part  they  were  covered  in  what  were 
to  him  tminteUigible  hieroglyphics,  mostly  in  Morse's 
handwriting. 

There  was  also  a  sketch  of  a  curious  sort  of  gun 
•v\ith  a  long  thin  barrel,  wliich  puzzled  Terry  not  a 
little. 

But  he  soon  recalled  himself,  and  putting  the 
papers  in  a  heap,  as  they  had  been  when  the  others 
departed,  he  was  about  to  follow  them,  when  Miss 
Elegantine  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door  that  led  to 
the  kitchen. 

"  Young  man,"  she  said,  "  I  want  a  word  with  you." 

Terry  felt  all  his  strength  setthng  down  into  his 
boots  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  that  deceived  lady 
holding  aloft  a  tooth. 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

THE   PENALTY   OP  DEALING   IN   FICTION.- 
OP   WAK.   SOUNDS   AGAIN, 


-THE  TEUMPEI 


T  was  the  pig's  tooth, 
andTerry  shuddered . 
He  cast  a  backward 
glance  at  the  other 
entrance  to  the  hall, 
but  was  recalled  to 
the  fact  that  it 
would  be  more 
perilous  to  fly  than 
to  remain,  by  Miss 
Elegantine's  voice. 
"  Stop !"  she  said.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  If  you 
run  away  I  will  flay  you !" 
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"  Bu-u-ut  I  think  I  am  wanted  by-y-y  Morse !" 
stammered  Terry. 

"You  see  that?"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  holding 
aloft  the  molar. 

Terry  stared  at  it  with  all  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  tooth,"  he  said. 

"  Thank  ^you  for  nothing.  Where  does  it  come 
from  ?" 

"  You-ur  pocket,  ma'am." 

*'  That  is  an  evasive  answer.  Where  did  you  get 
it  from?" 

"  Is  it  the  one  I  gave  you,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Terry, 
making  a  final  evasive  stand. 

"  You  know  it  is,"  she  answered.  "  Where  did  you 
get  it  from  ?" 

"  A  pig's  head  !"  wailed  Terry. 

"  And  you  dared  to  palm  it  off  on  me  as  one  of  my 
nephew's  teeth  ?" 

She  swept  down  upon  him  like  an  avenging  blast 
of  wind,  and  had  him  by  the  collar  ere  he  could  fairly 
think  of  flying. 

Terry  would  have  said  something  explanatory,  but 
she  gave  him  no  time.  She  shook  him  until  all  the 
world  was  like  peas  rolling  about  in  a  drum.  He 
fairly  lost  his  wits.  When  he  came  to  he  was  sitting 
on  the  stone  floor  of  the  hall,  and  the  lady  avenger 
stood  before  him  holding  her  sides  and  sufl'ering  from 
a  catching  of  the  breath. 

"  I  did  it  to  save  a  murder,"  said  Teriy,  getting 
upon  his  feet  and  preparing  to  bolt.  "  Dibble  woidd 
have  died  with  fright  if  you  had  broken  his  jaw." 

"  Is  it  likely  I  would  have  done  such  a  thing  ?" 
demanded  Miss  Elegantine. 

"  Of  course  you  would,"  insisted  Terry ;  "  seeing  as 
he's  got  ciirly  teeth." 

"  Curly  teeth  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Terry,  coolly.  "  Teeth  that 
grow  curly  under  the  jaw." 

"  Preposterous  !" 

"It  isn't,"  said  Terry.  "  If  you  doubt  my  word 
try  to  draw  his  tooth,  and  then  see  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it." 

Miss  Elegantine  looked  at  him  keenly,  but  Terry 
kept  his  countenance. 

"The  next  time  you  are  going  to  do  something 
that  will  get  you  into  trouble,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  help 
you." 

"  Go  away,"  she  said ;  "  if  I  had  any  means  of  prov- 
ing the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  you  say  I  would  do 
it.  But  I  will  run  no  risks  for  my  ungrateful  nephew. 
Tell  him  that  he  may  suffer  all  his  days  with  the 
toothache,  and  I  won't  even  make  a  poultice  for 
him." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  sajfl  Terry,  as  he  vanished. 

"  Had  her  there,"  he  grinned,  as  he  hastened  across 
the  courtyard ;  "  she  couldn't  see  the  teeth  without 


drawing  them.  I  must  put  Dibble  up  to  the  wrinkle 
of  the  curly  business." 

He  had  no  opporturii^y  to  do  it  just  then,  and  the 
matter  escaped  his  mind  for  the  time.  This  was  owing 
to  Jiai's  coming  hurrying  down  from  the  ramparts. 
He  had  a  field-glass  in  his  hand. 

"  Terry,"  he  said,  "  there  are  a  lot  of  our  fellows 
down  below  on  the  beach.  Run  down  and  tell  them 
to  come  in  smart." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  A  host  of  blackguards  coming  from  Minorca,  1 
fear,"  replied  Jim.  "  All  hands  must  muster  in  the 
courtyard  in  half  an  hour.  I  must  be  sure  all  are 
here  before  I  close  the  gates." 

Terry  confounded  the  blackguards,  and  hurried 
away  to  carry  out  his  mission.  While  he  was  gone 
Jim  sent  some  of  the  boys  into  the  kitchen  and  up- 
stairs to  make  sure  nobody  but  the  boys  on  the  beach 
were  abroad. 

Eveline  soon  appeared  at  the  gate,  where  Jim  was 
standing  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  party  from  below. 

"  Oh,  Jim,  is  this  dreadful  news  true  ?"  she  asked,  as 
she  clasped  his  arm. 

"The  boats  are  coming  towards  the  island,"  he 
answered,  gently,  "  that  is  all  I  can  say.  I  am  only 
preparing  for  an  emergency." 

"  Why  cannot  they  leave  us  alone  ?"  asked  Eveline. 

"  We  have  a  very  venomous  woman  at  the  bottom 
of  it,"  answered  Jim,  bitterly, "  but  of  course  I  do  not 
consider  her  a  fair  sample  of  the  sex." 

Here  the  voice  of  Mr»  Farrell  was  heard  as  he 
crossed  the  courtyard. 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,"  he  was  saying ;  "  it  is  another 
of  Gordon's  preposterous  pieces  of  trickery." 

Eveline  was  standing  with  her  hand  still  grasping 
Jim's  arm.  Her-  father  caught  sight  of  her,  and 
angrily  asked  what  she  was  doing  there. 

"  You  forget  yourself,"  he  said,  "  you  think  too 
much  of  that  boy." 

Eveline  let  go  of  Jim's  arm,  as  she  sadly  replied : 

"  We  have,  papa,  to  rely  upon  him  in  time  of 
trouble." 

"  Fiddlesticks !     Tliere  is  no  trouble." 

But  the  pallid  face  of  the  schoolmaster  belied  his 
words.  And  he  looked  at  Jim,  as  if  seeking  further 
explanation. 

"  The  man  Reonardo,"  said  Jim,  quietly,  "  who  was 
killed  here,  left  a  woman  who  loved  him.  Her  name 
is  Lucia  di  Valo.     You  know  her  ?" 

Mr.  Farrell  uttered  a  sound,  something  between  a 
gasp  and  a  groan.  It  answered  for  an  affirmative 
reply. 

"  She  threatened  to  avenge  his  death,"  continued 
Jim,  "  and  I  think  it  probable  that  some  boats,  now 
bearing  down  upon  the  island,  bring  with  them  some 
men  she  has  urged  on  to  attack  us.     She  may  lead 
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them  herself,  naving  all  the  spirit  of  a  Joan  of  Arc, 
without  that  wonderful  woman's  virtues." 

Mr.  Farrell  groaned,  and  clenched  his  hands. 

"Was  there  ever  man  tormented  as  I  am?"  he 
cried. 

There  was  something  bordering  on  the  ludicrous  in 
the  impotent  anger  of  the  schoolmaster.  And  that 
was  the  view  Eveline  took  of  it.  She  blushed  with 
shame,  and  Jim,  turning  away,  feigned  not  to  heed 
him. 

"  You  had  better  go  inside,"  said  Eveline,  "  and 
leave  everything  to  Gordon." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jim,  without  turning  round,  "  I 
may  be  mistaken.  It  may  only  be  a  small  fishing 
fleet." 

"  You  think  so  ?"  murmured  Mr.  Farrell,  eagerly 
catching  at  a  straw  of  hope. 

"  I  trust  so,"  returned  Jim, 

Terry  had  done  his  work  well,  for  the  boys  now 
came  hurrying  in,  and  Mr.  Farrell  beat  a  retreat. 
Eveline  went  with  him. 

Among  other  things  Jim  had  lately  introduced  was 
a  series  of  bugle-calls,  on  the  military  principle.  Lai 
Brodie  was  the  performer  on  an  old  key-bugle,  which 
had  been  unearthed  from  among  the  odds  and  ends 
hurriedly  brought  up  when  the  schooUiouse  was  on 
fire. 

In  obedience  to  Jim's  command  he  now  sounded  the 
*'  assembly,"  and  everyone  in  the  castle,  excepting  the 
Farrells  and  Miss  Elegantine,  foregathered  there. 

Jim  had  a  muster-roll,  which  he  read  out,  and  all 
were  there.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  appoint 
the  various  men  and  boys  to  their  respective  duties. 
This  was  done,  and  the  gates  closed  and  made  fast. 
Then  came  the  consideration  of  using  the  two  small 
pieces  of  ordnance  as  a  means  of  defence. 

They  could  be  fired  from  the  ramparts,  but  only  at 
great  inconvenience,  and  with  disproportionate  effect. 
Jim  thought  of  Terry's  original  plan  of  firing  through 
the  portcullis  from  the  platform,  and  decided  to  adopt 
it,  with  improvements. 

A  brief  consultation  with  Sleery,  the  carpenter, 
gave  him  the  welcome  intelligence  that  a  movable 
platform  could  be  easily  constructed  from  materials 
already  in  the  castle.  There  was  indeed  a  considerable 
store  of  wood  there  gathered  for  fuel,  and  stored  away 
in  the  back  lower  offices. 

"  Get  it  done  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Jim,  and 
then  with  Morse  and  Martin  he  reascended  to  the 
ramparts  to  reconnoitre. 

There  were  seven  boats  in  all,  varying  in  size,  and 
they  were  making  for  the  lagoon.  The  leading  one 
was  small,  and  Jim  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
Lucia  di  Vale's  little  craft.  The  form  of  a  woman  in 
the  stem,  steering,  he  judged  was  Lucia,  which  subse- 
quently proved  correct. 


^'^^ 


She  was  alone,  but  the  other  boats  were  pretty  well 
filled.  In  one  there  were  twenty  men,  and  in  none 
less  than  ten.  There  were  at  least  a  hundred  men 
in  all. 
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HUNDRED  men  led 

by  that  woman," 
said  Jim,  "  may  be 
considered  danger- 
ous." 

"What  a  she- 
fiend  she  must  be!" 
muttered  Martin. 

"  Where  awoman 
will  go,"  remarked 
Morse,  thoughtfully,  "  there  are  few  men  who  will  not 
follow.     Shame  acts  as  a  stimulant." 

"  I  would  rather  there  were  two  Reonardos  with 
two  himdred  men,"  said  Jim,  "  than  Lucia  di  Valo 
with  that  lot  at  her  call." 

The  boats  had  entered  the  neck  of  the  lagoon,  and 
were  temporarily  lost  sight  of.  But  they  soon  reap- 
peared in  the  open,  and,  led  by  the  craft  of  Lucia  di 
Valo,  ran  inshore. 

They  grounded  side  by  side,  and  as  the  men  leapt 
out  the  watchers  saw  that  each  boat,  save  that  of 
Lucia  di  Valo,  was  heavily  laden.  The  men  had 
brought  arms,  tents,  food,  drink,  and  ammunition. 

They  were  too  far  off  to  take  much  count  of  their 
physique  with  the  naked  eye,  but  Jim  with  his  glass 
could  see  them  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  but  a  few 
feet  away. 

"  A  rough  and  tough  lot,"  he  said.  "  There  are  a 
lot  of  half-caste  men  among  them.  Some  have  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  weapons  in  their  belts.' 

"  What  are  those  two  big  packages  they  are  lifting 
out  of  the  biggest  boat  ?"  inquired  Morse. 

Jim  turned  his  glass  in  that  direction,  and  saw 
that  twenty  men  were  required  to  lift  a  single  pack- 
age. It  was  something  hke  a  big  post,  wrapped  in 
matting. 

He  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  light 
broke  in  upon  him. 

"They  have  brought  two  pieces  of  artillery  with 
them,"  he  breathlessly  exclaimed, 

"  They  must  be  bigger  than  our  poor  little  pop- 
guns." 

"  Bigger,  Morse  !  Ten  times  the  size.  They  have 
unrolled  one.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  old  twenty- 
pounder  from  a  man-of-war." 
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"  Never !"  exclaimed  Martin. 

"  And  now  they  are  busy  Avith  the  other — a  pair," 
continued  Jim.  "  They  have  also  the  carriages  in 
separate  pieces." 

"I  can  see  them,"  said  Morse.  "Heavy  and 
strong." 

"They  will  never  be  able  to  get  them  up  here," 
said  Martin. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  will,"  said  Morse ;  "  the  guns  can  be 
dragged  up  the  path,  and  the  carriages  Carried  piece- 
meal, if  we  allow  them  to  do  it." 

"  They  will  not  attempt  it  to-day,"  said  Jim,  "  for 
they  are  piling  up  the  portions  of  the  carriages  over 
the  guns,  which  are  lying  side  by  side.  Ah!  there 
is  a  fellow  with  a  tarpaulin.  He  is  covering  the  lot 
up." 

"  Suppose  they  get  the  guns  up  here,"  said  Martin, 
"how  long  long  will  the  gates  stand  against  the 
shot  ?" 

"  Until  they  are  struck,"  sententiously  replied 
Morse.     "  But  the  guns  are  not  in  position  yet." 

"  We  have  a  night  to  consider  what  we  shall  do," 
said  Jim. 

"  I  have  decided  what  to  do,"  returned  Morse, 
"  and  it  cannot  be  done  until  night." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?" 

"  To  destroy  the  path,  and  make  it  a  chaos  of  stones 
and  rocks  and  fallen  trees." 

His  companions  stared  at  him,  wonderstruck. 

"  Can  it  be  done  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  have  the  plan  broadly  in 
my  mind.  Give  me  an  hour  to  work  out  the 
details." 

"  There  goes  the  bugle  for  dinner,"  said  Martin. 

"Send  me  something  up  here,"  rejoined  Morse. 
"  I  can  then  do  three  things — eat  my  dinner,  watch 
the  enemy,  and  arrange  my  plans." 

Knowing  his  humour,  they  left  him ;  Jim,  before 
going,  handing  him  the  glass* 

Alone,  Morse  leant  upon  the  wall,  iookii^gdown  upon 
the  invaders  for  a  time.  They  were  busy  pitching 
their  tents,  and  doing  it  easily,  like  men  who  have  a 
long  time  before  them,  and  fear  no  interruption. 

Lucia  di  Valo  had  a  tent  of  her  own  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  she  sat  by  the  entrance  of  it  smoking  a 
cigarette,  and  talking  to  a  young  fellow  who  stood 
before  her  deferentially,  hat  in  hand. 

Everything  pointed  to  leisurely  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  band  below.  In  Lucia  di  Valo  there  was 
a  Vast  amount  of  the  cat.  As  Morse  was  surveying 
her  camp  with  curious  eyes,  she  was  talking  with  one 
Vamos,  who  acted  as  her  lieutenant. 

Let  us  go  below  and  take  note  of  \diat  is  passing 
between  them. 

"  It  IS  my  command,"  she  said,  as  she  jerked  off  the 
ash  of  her  cigarette,  not  flicking  it  off  with  her  finger 


as  a  man  would  do,  "that  there  shall  be  no 
haste." 

"  A  good  deed,"  he  answered,  "  cannot  be  too  quickly 
done." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  your  reward,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Who  would  not  think  of  it  ?"  he  asked,  passion- 
ately.    "  Did  I  not  love  you  ere  Reonardo  spoke  ?" 

A  gesture  of  assent,  coolly  given,  was  the  answer. 

"You  laughed  at  me  as  a  silly  boy.  I  was  one^ 
then,"  said  Vamos,  "for  it  was  a  year  agO.  lam  a 
man  now." 

"  So  great  a  change  in  twelve  short  months  ?" 

"  It  is  the  change  of  a  day,  if  you  will.  You  came 
back  with  the  tidings  of  Reonardo's  death,  and  I 
ventured  to  renew  the  story  of  my  love.  What  said 
you  ?" 

"  Help  me  to  avenge  Reonardo's  death,  and  I  am^ 
yours." 

"  It  was  that  promise,"  passionately  rejoined  Vamos, 
"  that  made  me  a  man,  and  shall  I  not  be  impatient 
to  win  so  great  a  prize  ?" 

"  And  shall  not  I  enjoy  my  revenge  ?"  demanded 
Lucia,  proudly.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  cat  play  with  a 
mouse  P" 

He  answered  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  I  am  the  cat  for  the  time,"  continued  Lucia,  "  and 
yonder  is  my  mouse,  or  mice,  if  you  wiU.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  keep  them  in  suspense — ^to  kill  when  I 
will,  and  not  before." 

"  Tliey  are  a  right  valiant  band  of  youngsters,  I  am 
told,"  he  said. 

"  So  be  it.  But  they  are  no  match  for  a  hundred 
men.  With  the  two  guns  lent  us  by  the  governor  wo 
can  at  our  leisure  batter  the  walls  of  the  castle  about 
their  ears.  There  is  no  hurry.  To-morrow  we  wiU 
choose  a  position  for  them,  fence  ourselves  about  with 
earthworks,  and  they  will  not  dare  to  assail  us." 

"  You  have  the  courage  and  coolness  of  ten  men," 
said  Vamos. 

"  Of  men  like  you,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  will  give  my  life  for  you,  and  fifty  men  can  do 
no  more." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it,  raising  it  to 
his  lips.    Then  she  motioned  for  liim  to  leave  her. 

"To-night,"  she  said,  "the  men  may  be  merry. 
To-morrow  we  will  begin  to  work." 

Morse  saw  it  all,  although  naturally  he  could  not 
hear  a  word.  His  ready  wit  interpreted  at  least  half 
the  meaning  of  her  actions. 

"A  Jezebel  and  a  witch,"  he  murmured,  as  h& 
closed  the  field-glass,  and  leisurely  began  his 
dimxer. 

He  was  not  long  over  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
he  had  to  himself  he  devoted  to  glancing  below  at 
the  path,  and  making   little  outline  sketches  on  a 
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Mopse  got  the  pair  down  to  the  bottom  oi  the  flight  of  stepsi  where  they  were  commanded  to  stand 
still,  while  Jim  went  back  for  the  o^her  master. 
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piece  of  paper.  He  was  thus  engaged  when  Jim 
returned. 

"  I  have  the  whole  thing  ready,"  said  Morse.  "  I 
shall  require  you  and  Martin  and  half  a  dozen  of  our 
coolest  hands  with  rifles.  What  we  propose  doing 
must  be  known  to  none  of  the  others.  Eomeo  Will 
have  to  act  as  gatekeeper." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  No ;  Martin  must  bring  a  driU  or  two,  for  pre- 
paring the  rocks  below  for  blasting.  We  must  begin 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  path." 

"  Can  you  give  me  the  details  ?" 

'•'  Sit  down." 

They  sat  down  upon  the  stone  flooring  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  Morse  showed  him  the  sketches  he  had 
made,  explaining  the  details  of  the  work  he  proposed 
to  do.  When  he  had  finished,  Jim  drew  a  deep,  long 
breath. 

"  It  is  a  bold  scheme,  and  should  it  succeed  it  will 
hold  them  ofi"  for  the  time.     But  will  it  be  for  long  ?" 

"Deal  with  one  emergency  first,"  coolly  replied 
Morse,  "  and  when  the  next  arises  prepare  to  meet 
that  in  "turn.  That  is  what  all  good  generals  do,  I 
fancy.  We  are  cooped  up  here,  but  not  captured 
yet.  Those  fellows  are  pretty  well  provisioned,  but 
their  provender  won't  last  for  ever.  We  may  any- 
way hope  to  starve  them  home." 


CHAPTEH    CXXXI. 

PREPAEING  FOK  THE  NIGHT. — THE   EXPEDITION. 

.N  my  word,"  said  Mr. 
FarreU,  as  he  stood 
by  the  fire  in  the 
hall, "  keeping  school 
on  this  island  is  re- 
duced to  a  mockery." 
Mrs.  FarreU  sat  near  him, 
knitting,  and  Eveline  and  Miss 
Elegantine  were  seated  hard  by. 
Both  were  engaged  in  needle- 
work, Miss  Elegantine  having 
started  making  a  pair  of  shppers  for  some  person 
unknown. 

The  boys  and  men  were  buzzing  about  outside, 
varying  the  monotony  of  talking  with  flying  visits  to 
the  ramparts,  or  to  inspect  Sleery's  platform  for  the 
cannon,  which  was  well  on  the  way.  For  assistants 
he  had  Changehng  and  some  of  the  boys  that  used 
to  be  with  him  in  the  workshop.  They  all  toiled  with 
a  will,  as  if  a  prize  awaited  each  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  job. 

"  I  spoke  to  Gordon,"  said  Mrs.  FarreU,  quietly, 
"  and  he  told  me  that  the  teaching  might  go  on,  if  you 


wished  it,  with  only  a  few  of  the  boys  relieved  from 
work." 

"  And  who  is  to  teach  in  aU  this  uncertainty  and 
turmoil  ?"  demanded  Mr.  FarreU.     "  I  can't." 

"  You  must  make  up  for  lost  time  when  the  troubles 
are  over,"  said  Miss  Elegantine. 

"You  think  we  shaU  come  through  with  them, 
then  ?"  said  the  schoolmaster,  nervously. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Miss  Elegantine.  "  Why 
should  we  not,  with  such  a  boy  as  that  young  Gordon 
at  the  head  of  affairs  ?" 

"  Do  you  beUeve  in  him  also  ?" 

"  Whom  am  I  to  beheve  in  if  I  don't  ?  Certainly 
none  of  you  masters.  You  go  about  Uke  jeUies- 
carried  on  a  dish  by  a  wobbling  butler." 

Mr.  FarreU  muttered  something  under  his  breath,, 
and,  taking  up  a  book,  sat  down  as  if  to  read  ;  but 
having  held  it  upside  down  for  some  minutes,  he 
laid  it  aside. 

"  I  would  rather  live  alone  in  the  woods  than  endure- 
such  a  life  as  this,"  he  said. 

Eainstone  and  Morse  now  came  in.  The  latter 
went  straight  to  the  laboratory.  Rainstone  came  up 
to  the  fire  to  warm  his  hands. 

"  Anything  stirring,  Eainstone  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
FarreU. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "Those  feUows  below  are  lying 
about  outside  their  tents ;  it  is  warmer  down  there 
than  up  here.     They  are  playing  cards  and  dice." 

"  As  I  imagined,"  said  Mr.  FarreU.  "  It  is  some 
picnic  party  from  the  mainland.  All  this  prepara- 
tion to  defend  the   castle  is  tomfoolery." 

It  was  in  his  nature  to  talk  in  this  foolish  way  om 
the  sUghtest  provocation.  Mrs.  FarreU  impatiently 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  The  men  are  all  armed,"  said  Eainstone. 

Mr.  FarreU  started,  and  looked  apprehensive 
again. 

"  They  have  brought  with  them  two  big  cannon,"' 
Eainstone  went  on,  "which  wUl  knock  the  castle- 
walls  about  our  ears  if  they  get  them  into  position. 
Jim  Gordon  says  they  will  make  no  more  of  it  than 
a  cake  of  gingerbread." 

"  Better  yield  to  them  at  once,"  said  Mr,  FarreU'^ 
hastUy.     "  It — it  will  sp-a-re  bloodshed." 

"  The  woman,  Lucia  di  Valo,  is  in  command,"  said 
Eainstone ;  "  and  she  has  sworn  to  have  all  our 
lives!" 

Miss  Elegantine  looked  up  from  her  work. 

"  If  a  woman  is  in  command,"  she  said,  "  it  will  b& 
useless  to  ask  for  mercy.  But,"  she  added,  grimly, 
"  if  she  likes  to  settle  the  matter  by  single  combat,  I 
am  ready  for  her." 

"  I'd  back  you,  miss,"  said  Eainstone,  laughing. 

"  What  is  Morse  doing  in  his  room  ?"  asked  Mr. 
FarreU. 
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"  Can't  say,  sir,"  answered  Rainstone,  maliciously ; 
•"  making  his  will,  perhaps." 

AU  the  women  laughed,  they  could  not  help  it, 
IMiss  Elegantine  shrilly.  The  schoolmaster  glared  at 
Jlainstone  for  a  moment,  and  then  bounced  out  of 
"the  room. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  you  will  not  mind, 
-Kainstone,  telling  me  what  Morse  is  doing  ?" 

"  He  is  up  to  something,"  said  Rainstone,  "  but  he 
teeps  it  close.  At  least,  he  wishes  the  few  who  know 
"what  it  is  to  say  nothing." 

«  Very  weU." 

"  "We  are  quite  safe  until  the  morning,  Jim  says. 
He  suggested  to  me,"  continued  Rainstone,  hesitating, 
"that  I  should  ask  you  to  prepare  some  lint  for 
bandages  ;  it  might  be  wanted.  I  came  in  to  men- 
tion it,  but  Mr.  Farrell  being  here,  I  did  not  like  to 
scare  him." 

"You  are  the  strangest  lot  of  boys  I  ever  met 
with,"  said  Miss  Elegantine.  "Will  you  tell  your 
general,  this  wonderful  Gordon,  that  I  should  like  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  volimteer  ?" 

"  I  will,  ma'am,"  answered  Rainstone, "  but  I  think 
Tie  would  rather  the  ladies  were  not  in  it." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  "  that  two  years 
ago  three  burglars  came  into  my  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  I  crippled  two  with  a  wood-chopper, 
•and  held  the  third  till  a  pohceman  came." 

"  Good  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Farrell. 

"  A  woman  with  a  chopper,"  said  Miss  Elegantine, 
'Unmoved,  "  is  as  good  as  a  man  with  a  sword.  If  ever 
•they  make  a  regiment  of  women  in  the  army,  as  they 
may  do,  now  that  women  are  getting  their  rights,  I 
should  advise  the  authorities  to  arm  them  with 
•choppers." 

She  looked,  as  she  uttered  these  notable  words,  as 
if  she  would  gladly  command  such  a  regiment.  Mrs. 
JFarreU  made  a  mental  note  not  to  quarrel  with  her 
-when  choppers  were  lying  about. 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  up  rags  for  lint,"  she  said. 

Rainstone  waited  until  the  women  were  gone,  and 
then  knocked  softly  at  the  laboratory  door.  Morse 
•opened  it. 

"  Oh !  it  is  you,"  he  said ;  "  come  in.  Don't  blunder 
against  anything  if  you  can  help  it." 

Rainstone  walked  into  the  room  as  if  the  floor  were 
■covered  with  eggs,  and  he  was  under  a  heavy  penalty 
not  to  break  one  of  them.  There  were  a  number  of 
jars  on  the  table,  and  some  small  pieces  of  tubing, 
which  he  regarded  with  a  suspicious  eye. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  on  filling  these  tubes  with  wool," 
-said  Morse ;  "  here  is  a  wooden  rammer.  You  need 
not  be  afraid.    Ram  it  in  tight." 

"There  is  something  in  this  tube  already,"  said 
Rainstone,  peering  down  into  it  with  one  eye,  and  his 
head  sideways. 


"  Yes,  I  know,"  quietly  answered  Morse.  "  Go  to 
work,  as  1  have  a  lot  to  do.  Only  be  careful  not  to 
drop  the  tubes  on  tl>e  floor.  No  great  harm  might 
come  if  you  did,  but  I  can't  be  sure." 

Rainstone  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
he  received,  and  Morse,  in  his  deUberate,  thoughtful 
way,  brought  out  a  minute  pair  of  scales,  with  which 
he  weighed  out  small  portions  of  powder  from  different 
bottles,  placed  them  on  a  piece  of  paper,  mixed  care- 
fully, and  put  the  whole  into  a  tube. 

In  all,  twenty  were  prepared  and  carefully  laid  in 
a  box  about  a  foot  square,  with  wool  between. 

"  For  to-night,  of  course  ?"  said  Rainstone. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Morse.  "  Ten  would  suflice,  per- 
haps, but  a  little  extra  dose  won't  hurt." 

"  What's  the  lifting  power  of  the  lot  ?" 

Morse  smiled. 

"  I  haven't  calculated  it  to  a  ton  or  two." 

"  Well,"  said  Rainstone,  "  what's  the  lifting  power 
of  one  of  them  ?" 

"Depends  upon  what  it  is  under,  and  how  it  is 
placed." 

"  A  couple  of  tons,  say  p" 

"  Go  into  three  figures,  if  rightly  worked." 

Rainstone  gasped. 

"  Good  heavens !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Everything  depends  on  the  way  it  is  used,"  said 
Morse. 

"  Morse,"  said  Rainstone,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  staring  at  his  friend  in  wonderment, "  what 
a  strange  fellow  you  are  !" 

"My  inventions  and  discoveries  come  natm-al  to 
me,"  replied  Morse,  simply.  "  There  are  some  things 
I  shall  always  keep  to  myself,  I  think,  because  in  the 
hands  of  evil-minded  people  they  would  be  horribly 
dangerous." 

He  took  the  box  containing  the  loaded  tubes — 
metal-cased  cartridges  they  may  be  called — and  dis- 
missed Rainstone  to  his  other  duties. 

Shortly  after  Jim  came  in,  and  the  pair  conferred 
together.  Then  Martin  appeared,  and  others  in  turn 
aU  interested  in  the  work  of  the  night,  and  individu- 
ally and  collectively  they  received  instructions  from 
the  young  chemist. 

They  were  all  very  quiet.  There  was  certainly  an 
air  of  suppressed  excitement,  which  was  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  but  considering  that  all  but  Ulartin 
were  boys,  they  were  remarkably  cool. 

When  they  finally  left  the  laboratory,  they  were 
asked  questions  by  some  outside,  who  were  lounging 
about,  suspicious  of  something  being  in  the  wind. 
The  only  answer  they  got  was  : 
"  You  will  all  know  our  plans  to-morrow." 
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ffHE  CAMP  BELOW  AROUSED.— MORSE  AS  A  WRECKER. 

IDNIGHT      had 

arrived.  The  party 
of  action,  as  Morse 
called  them,  were 
'  at  the  castle  gates, 
shifting  back 
Sleery's  platform  with 
as  little  noise  as  possi- 
ble. 
Nine  in  all.  Jim  Gordon, 
Morse,  and  Martin,  armed 
with  revolvers  only ;  Terry, 
Steene,  Ganthony,  Hillyard, 
Dawson,  and  Rainstone,  carrying  rifles.  All  under 
the  command  to  be  dumb. 

Without  exchanging  a  word  they  got  the  platform 
back  sufficiently  to  open  the  left-hand  gate  a  foot  or  so. 
Then  they  passed  out,  and  Romeo  came  out  of  the 
gloom  in  the  rear  to  keep  watch  until  they  retvimed. 
"  Do  not  come  further  than  the  bridge,"  were  Jim's 
instructions,  given  earlier,  "and  at  the  sight  of  a 
«ingle  stranger,  get  in  and  close  the  gates.  If  we  do 
not  return,  Whiffer  and  Felton  must  do  their  best  to 
defend  the  castle." 

"  Lor'  ha'  marcy  on  us !"  thought  Romeo,  as  the 
band  of  nine  glided  away,  "if  anything  happen  to 
you,  Massa  Jim !" 

They  walked  absolutely  without  making  a  sound, 
for  over  their  boots  they  had  boimd  some  pieces  of 
sacking,  which  gave  them  a  club-footed  appearance. 

Overhead  the  stars  were  brilliant,  but  the  moon  had 
;gone  down.  The  air  was  chill,  and  there  was  a  breeze 
from  the  sea. 

Morse  led  the  way  with  the  box  containing  the  car- 
tridges, carefully  wrapped  in  sacking. 

"  In  case  I  fall  or  trip,"  he  said  to  Jim,  when  he 
was  packing  up  the  box  in  the  hall. 

But  the  path  was  thoroughly  familiar  to  him,  and 
one  of  the  tasks  he  had  performed  that  day  on  the 
ramparts  was  to  make  sketches  of  it,  first  as  a  whole, 
and  then  of  its  peculiar  features,  such  as  where  rocks 
projected  from  the  soU.  In  other  words,  he  had  made 
a  map  in  detail  and  studied  it  to  renew  his  mind  on 
"the  exact  topography  on  the  sinuous  way. 

On  the  right  it  was  almost  unbroken  wood.  On 
the  left,  wood  varied  with  deep,  precipitous  hollows. 
The  only  level  spot  on  that  side  was  where  Mr. 
Farrell  had  read  the  first  threatening  letter  he 
received,  as  seen  by  Jim  and  recorded  in  the  opening 
■chapters  of  our  story. 

But  Morse,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 


left,  pursued  his  way,  followed  by  his  companions, 
untU  he  was  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  path.  There 
he  halted. 

The  wood  was  very  dense  on  either  side  at  this  par- 
ticular spot,  but  their  eyes  having  become  used  to 
the  gloom,  the  upraised  hand  of  the  leader  was  seen, 
and  they  aU  stopped  short. 

They  knew  from  earlier  instructions  what  was  3x- 
pected  of  them,  and  with  their  rifles  under  their  arms, 
the  six  rank  and  file  stood  still.  Jim  and  Martin 
went  on  with  Morse. 

Then  came  a  trjdng  time  for  those  left  behind. 

The  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  rustling  of  the 
tree-tops  by  the  breeze,  which  was  not  very  strong 
down  there.  Barring  the  woods,  they  could  see 
nothing  but  the  stars. 

Waiting  at  that  particular  spot,  they  could  see 
nothing  of  the  beach  or  lagoon. 

Suddenly  a  short,  sharp  sound,  as  of  steel  against 
stone,  feU  upon  their  ears.  Then  the  voice  of  a  man, 
speaking  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  came  from  the  camp. 
It  was  a  challenge  from  someone  on  the  watch. 

A  slight  burring  sound,  as  from  the  working  o£  a 
driU  followed.    It  was  just  below  where  they  stood. 

A  minute  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  report  of  a  rifle 
was  heard  from  tie  camp.  Immediately  after,  ji.j!!'. 
was  heard  close  by,  speaking  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Advance,  aU  of  you.    Come  steadily." 

The  riflemen,  as  they  may  be  termed,  stepped 
briskly  down  until  they  came  to  the  trio.  Jim  and 
Martin  were  standing  erect,  revolver  in  hand.  Morse 
was  kneehng  upon  the  ground,  close  to  a  huge  piece 
of  rock,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  house. 

The  bearers  of  the  rifles  could  see  the  camp  on  the 
shore  now.  Lights  were  being  lit  up,  and  there  were 
sounds  of  voices  and  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

"  Steady,  now,"  whispered  Jim.  "  Get  in  front,  you 
fellows,  and  wait  the  signal.  They  will  feoon  be  coming 
for  us.     Fire  at  the  word,  and  not  before." 

"I  deserve  hanging,"  muttered  Martin,  "for  drop- 
ping that  drill  upon  the  ground." 

"  Can't  be  helped,"  replied  Jim ;  "  don't  fret.  Per- 
haps it  will  aU  be  for  the  best.  They  are  moving 
now.  What  asses,  coming  on  as  thick  as  a  bunch  of 
grapes !    Can  you  see  them,  boys  ?" 

A  low  murmur  of  assent  was  the  reply.  The  hearts 
of  the  majority  were  thumping  so  heavily  against 
their  ribs  that  they  sounded  like  advancing  footsteps. 

Jim  judged  by  the  size  of  the  knot  of  Spaniards 
approaching — silently,  by  way  of  a  change  from  their 
ordinary  habit — that  they  numbered  about  thirty.  It 
was  a  large  force  to  bring  out  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  a  sohtary  sound  ;  but  it  was  a  proof  of  the 
wholesome  fear  they  had  of  their  boyish  adversaries. 

Jim  kept  quite  still  until  the  men  were  within 
thirty  yards  of  them.      The  young  riflemen,  in  the 
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gloom,  unseen,  had  steadily  covered  the  Spaniards 
with  their  weapons. 

"At  the  word,"  said  Jim,  again,  "you  will  fire. 
Then  turn  and  get  up  the  path  as  e[uickly  as  you 
can," 

Another  moment,  and  then  he  cried : 

The  boys  discharged  their  rifles,  and,  promptly 
wheeling  about,  bolted  up  the  path.  To  their  sur- 
prise, Jim  and  Martin  accompanied  them.  Morse 
alone  remained  beliind. 

There  were  shrieks  of  pain  and  yells  of  wrath  from 
the  Spanish  or  half-caste  body  of  men  on  the  shore* 
attesting  the  accuracy  of  the  aim  of  the  young  sharp- 
shooters. 

"  Get  on  to  the  castle,"  said  Jim  ;  "  you  have  done 
your  work.     Remain  at  the  gate  untU  we  come." 

He  kept  with  Martin,  and  a  moment  after  the  six 
riflemen  disappeared,  Morse  came  tearing  up. 

"  The  shooting  checked  them,"  he  said,  "  but  they 
are  coming  on  again.  Higher  up,  Martin.  Give  me 
the  driU.  I  think  they  will  reach  there  just  in  the 
nick  of  time." 

They  dashed  upwards  another  twenty  yards  or  so, 
and  Morse  halted  again  by  a  group  of  rocks  with  taU 
trees  growing  rovmd  them. 

"Number  two,"  he  said — "but  listen — it  is  time " 

An  explosion,  that  made  the  ground  tremble  and 
the  trees  rock,  rent  the  air.  There  was  no  flame  to 
speak  of,  but  the  whirling  of  masses  of  rocks  among 
the  trees  and  in  the  air,  mingled  with  the  terrified 
yells  of  mea  below. 

"  In  the  nick  of  time,"  said  Morse,  "  they  were  well 
on  the  spot.  The  way  is  blocked.  We  can  take  our 
time  now." 

"  It  was  weH  done,"  said  Martin,  between  his 
teeth. 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  the  dropping  of  the  driU  might 
be  all  for  the  best  ?  We  have  taken  a  lot  out  of  those 
fellows  already." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  and  kind  of  you,"  replied 
Martin,  "  to  talk  in  that  style ;  but  a  bungle  is  a 
bungle,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  made  it." 

"  You  may  go  on  now,"  said  Morse.  "  Stop  at  the 
next  point." 

It  had  all  been  prearranged,  for  they  went  forward 
without  a  word. 

The  next  halting-place  was  near  the  level  we  re- 
ferred to  as  the  spot  where  Mr.  Farrell  read  the  dis- 
quieting letter.  They  stood  tliere  a  minute  lisifcening 
to  the  cries  of  rage  on  the  beach  below,  and  then 
Morse  joined  them  again. 

He  selected  a  spQ,t  on  the  level  ground,  and  resumed 
his  drilling  labours,  barely  begun  ere  a  second  terrific 
eKplosion  was  heard  below. 
A  Boar  as  of  forty  cannon  mingled  with  the  crash  of 


falling  timber,  a  disquieting  riot  that  was  like  the- 
returning  of  chaos. 

Morse  went  on  with  his  work  in  no  wise  -icoubled, 
but  both  Jim  and  Martin  felt  the  natural  awe  inspired 
by  this  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  young  chemist's- 
inventive  genius. 

He  soon  had  the  third  receptacle  ready,  and  placed 
three  of  the  cartridges  in  it. 

"  We  must  make  this  as  widespreading  as  possible," 
he  remarked. 

So  they  went  on  as  before,  and  the  third  explosion 
followed.  Morse  always  remained  behind  to  light  the 
fuse,  and  to  see  it  was  well  aglow  ere  he  left  the 
spot. 

Thus  from  poing  to  point  they  traversed  the  entire  • 
path,  reaching  the  summit  at  last,  where  they  found  a. 
breathless  throng  awaiting  them. 

The  whole  of  the  schoolboys — indeed,  all  within  th© 
castle — were  stirring,  and  the  majority  abroad.  Some 
were  below,  others  on  the  ramparts,  and  all  boiHng. 
over  with  excitement,  and,  in  the  case  of  some,  with 
terror. 

"  Stand  firm  !"  cried  Morse ; "  the  biggest  blow-up  of 
all  is  about  to  take  place.  No  harm  %vill  happen  to  you ; 
but  stop  your  ears  and  shut  your  eyes  if  you  Hke." 

Many  stopped  their  ears,  but  none  could  shut  their 
eyes.  All  stood  dumbly  awaiting  the  promised  ex- 
plosion. It  was  longer  coming  than  any  of  the- 
others  after  the  fuse  had  been  lighted.  Morse  had 
made  arrangement  for  that ;  he  was  so  methodical  in 
everything. 

But  it  came  at  last,  and  then  the  amazed  spectators- 
beheld  a  wondrous  sight.  About  fifty  yards  from  the 
top  of  the  path  the  earth  seem  to  rise  en  masse, 
taking  with  it  rocks  and  trees  into  the  air,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  discharged  from  an  enormous 
mortar. 

The  trees  rose  about  sixty  feet,  and  them  came 
toppling  down  in  inextricable  confusion  upon  each 
other.  Then  the  rocks  and  stones  and  earth  fell 
upon  the  mass,  forming  a  huge  mound  with  jagged 
stumps  and  -branches  sticking  out  in  every 
direction. 

A  cloud  of  fine  dust  hovered  in  the  air,  obscuring 
the  stars  for  a  while,  and  in  the  dreadful  stillness  that 
followed  the  voice  of  Morse  was  suddenly  heard.  For 
once  in  a  way  he  spoke  exultingly,  and  his  clear  voice- 
rang  in  the  ears  of  all  above  and  below. 

"  It  will  puzzle  them  now,"  he  cried,  "  to  get  their 
cannon  up  that  waj !" 

There  was  another  stillness,  and  then  the  boys 
burst  into  loud  hurrahs,  that  must  have  been  heard* 
all  too  clearly  by  their  astounded  and  discomfitedi 
foes. 
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beats  all  the  fire- 
works ever  seen," 
said  Terry. 

He  made  this 
remark  to  Dawson 
as  they  hastened  into 
the  castle  after  the  last 
bit  of  work  done  by 
Morse. 

The  interior  of  the 
castle  was  now  like  a 
fair.  Everybody  was 
up,  and  nobody  had  perforn-^ed  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  complete  toilet. 

Among  other  remarkable  exhibitions  of  dishevel- 
inent  was  that  of  Miss  Elegantine  Dibble,  who  not 
only  had  her  clothes  on  as  if  she  had  rolled  into  them, 
but  had  fixed  her  false  front  on  the  hind  part 
before. 

Morse  and  Jim  held  a  short,  quick  conference. 
"Safe  from  the  cannon  for  days,"  said  Morse, 
'^'  that  is  a  dead-sure  thing.  But  of  other  forms  of 
attack  I  won't  be  cocksure.  Somebody  must  remain 
on  the  ramparts  to-night,  and  as  I  am  for  once  rather 
excited,  I  think  it  had  better  be  me." 

"  I  will  keep  you  company,"  said  Jim ;  "  sleep  and  I 
liave  parted  company  for  some  hours." 

"  Say  a  few  words  to  this  noisy  lot,"  said  Morse. 
They  were  in  the  hall,  which  v/as  crowded  with  all 
talkers  and  no  listeners.     Next  to  the  two  leading 
heroes  and  Martin,  the  eight  sharpshooters  came  in 
for  a  full  share  of  popularity. 

Jim  jumped  upon  the  nearest  chair,  and  those 
nearest  to  him  called  aloud  for  order.  In  a  minute 
complete  silence  was  obtained. 

"  I  merely  wished  to  say,"  began  Jim,  "  that  there 
J3  no  need  for  any  of  you  to  remain  up.  Morse  and 
myself  are  going  to  keep  watch,  and  we  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  fear.  Of  course  you  can  do  as 
you  please." 

He  looked  round  as  he  was  speaking  in  search  of 
Eveline,  whom  he  had  not  noticed  since  he  came  into 
the  hall.  She  was  standing  by  her  mother  near  the' 
fireplace,  both  in  a  wide-eyed  state  of  astonishment. 
Indeed,  to  many  there  the  whole  thing  had  the 
elements  of  a  dream. 

"You  have  not  explained  why  you  have  been 
.blowing  up  half  the  island,"  remarked  Miss  Elegantine. 
"  Our  foes  below  have  two  cannons,"  answered  Jim, 
■"''  which  they  no  doubt  intended  to  haul  up  here,  so 
ihat  the  gates  of  the  castle  might  be  battered  in. 
Horse  has  made  the  path  inaccessible." 


"Good  old  Morse!"  cried  Felton,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  boys  burst  out  singing : 

"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
And  80  say  all  of  us. 
"With  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  !'  'etc. 

When  the  sounds  ceased  Miss  Elegantine  had 
another  question  to  ask. 

"  I  wish  to  know,"  she  said,  "  if  there  is  any  more 
of  that  extra  powerful  powder  about  ?" 

Jim  looked  at  Morse,  who  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  no  more  about,"  said  Jim,  aloud. 

"  I  am  thankful  for  that,"  said  Miss  Elegantine ; 
"  for  if  I  knew  there  was  an  ounce  of  it  within  a  mile 
of  me  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink." 

"  But  I  could  mix  two  pounds  of  it  in  ten  minutes," 
muttered  Morse,  just  loud  enough  for  Jim  to  hear. 

"  I  cannot  but  admire  you  boys,"  pursued  Miss 
Elegantine.  "  But  if  I  had  for  a  moment  dreamt  of 
the  way  you  go  on  here  I  should  have  stayed  at 
home." 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  had  dropped  the  old  lady  a 
Hne  ?"  asked  Terry,  jogging  the  elbow  of  Dibble,  who 
was  among  the  dumbfounded  ones  of  the  night. 

"  I  would  have  written  all  I  know,  and  a  little 
more,"  replied  Dibble. 

Jim  and  Morse  departed,  but  there  was  no  move- 
ment towards  the  bedrooms.  Mr.  Farrell,  who  stood 
near  his  wife,  occasionally  clutching  his  hair,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  get  it  up  by  the  roots  as  a  relief  to  his 
feehngs,  remained  with  the  rest. 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  having  found  out  that 
Romeo  had  some  share  in  the  night's  work,  were 
plying  him  with  questions,  and  he  was  giving  them 
answers  which  implied  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
chief,  if  not  the  chief  actor  of  the  night. 

"  You  bet  your  larse  dollar  on  dis,"  he  said ;  "  if  you 
got  not'ing  else  to  be  proud  ob,  you  got  me." 

There  was  Charley,  the  bear,  too,  who  for  once  in 
a  way  seemed  to  have  had  a  shaking,  for  he  wandered 
rather  helplessly  about  the  hall,  occasionally  going 
through  one  of  his  tricks  without  any  regard  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  audience.  Finally,  in  a  state  of 
helpless  wonderment,  he  lay  down  at  the  feet  of 
Eveline,  and  sought  refuge  from  distracted  thought 
in  sleep. 

Charley  was  a  terror  to  Miss  Elegantine,  who  could 
not  understand  anyone  trusting  a  bear  about  without 
a  muzzle  and  a  cage  as  well.  She  was  sure  that  one 
day  he  would  go  to  work  and  make  a  meal  of  some- 
body— probably  herself.  As  for  the  boys,  they  made 
a  hoUday  of  it,  just  as  some  children  do  at  home 
when  they  are  now  and  then  called  up  very  early  to 
have  breakfas*  by  candlelight. 

Mrs.  Farrell  said  they  could  have  some  coffee  and 
bread-and-butter  if  they  chose,  and  they  spread  the 
board  with  the  assistance  of  Bomeo.    It  was  verj 
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enjoyable — "  almost  as  good  as  a  play,"  as  somebody 
remarked,  and  there  was  as  much  merriment  as  if  it 
had  been  an  occasion  of  great  festivity. 

Meanwhile  the  two  close  chums,  Jim  and  Morse, 
having  taken  up  their  post  on  the  ramparts,  looked 
down  below.    They  did  not  expect  to  hear  anything, 
and  there  was  little  to  see,  nothing  more  than  a  hght 
or  two  moving  to  and  fro. 
"  We  have  not  scared  them  away,"  said  Morse. 
"  They  have  Lucia  di  Valo  with  them,"  remarked 
Jim.    "  She  is  here  for  a  purpose,  and  she    won't 
budge  until  it  is  attained,  or  while  she  has  a  man  to 
stand  by  to  aid  her." 
**  We  shall  not  be  troubled  by  them  to-night,  Jim." 
"  No,  nor  in  the  morning,  perhaps.     I  don't  fear 
them  if  they  have  to  leave  their  cannon  behind." 

Feeling  that  all  was  secure,  they  went  down  to 
inspect  Sleery's  platform.  It  was  all  but  completed. 
Another  two  hours  in  the  morning  would  finish  it, 
and  then  Betsy  and  Bella,  the  two  small  guns,  could 
be  put  into  position. 

Changeling  came  out  of  the  hall  to  take  his  turn  at 
sentry  work.  He  stopped  to  salute  and  grin — his  way 
of  expressing  respect  and  admiration. 

"  I  reckon,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  that  one  of  these 
days  you  will  be  a-blowin'  the  ole  island  out  of  the 
sea." 

"  Well,  not  just  yet/'  replied  Morse.  "  I  have  not 
got  further  than  thinking  of  blowing  off  one  side 
of  it." 

"  You  will  be  the  death  of  old  Nap,"  grinned  Change- 
ling, as  he  stepped  up  the  stairs. 

They  had  been  away  from  the  hall  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  when  they  returned  the  first  f eehng  of 
hilarity  wai  over.  The  coffee  and  bread-and-butter 
had  been  partaken  of,  and  the  merriment  was  more 
subdued.  Some  of  the  bojis  were  dozing  peacefully 
in  their  seats.     The  women  folk  had  disappeared. 

By  the  fire  sat  Napoleon  Farrell  and  his  two  assist- 
ant   masters.      They  were    gloomily    conversing    in 
whispers,  but  on  perceiving  Jim  they  became  silent. 
"  Hatching  another  bolt .'"'  said  Jim. 
"  If  they  want  to  go,  let  them  be  off  as  soon  as  they 
like,"  said  Morse. 

As  there  was  still  some  coffee  left,  the  two  friends 
partook  of  it,  and  afterwards  joined  the  sleepers  in  a 
short  but  refreshing  nap. 

When  they  awoke,  somebody  said  the  day  was  about 
to  dawn.  There  were  not  half  the  boys  left  in  the 
hall.  Many  had  stolen  away  to  their  rooms — "  just  for 
forty  winks,"  and  those  that  were  there  exhibited  all 
the  signs  of  having  been  up  all  night,  in  the  way  of 
red  eyes,  yawning  and  languid  movements  generally. 
"  You  fellows  want  a  good  sluicing  with  cold  water," 
said  Jim,  and  there  was  a  general  movement  to  the 
back  of  the  castle. 


The  water-supply  of  the  building  was  a  very  simple: 
matter.  It  was  ever  running  from  a  spring  that  cen- 
turies before  had  beeu  conducted  through  the  wall  hy 
means  of  a  stone  pipe.  It  was  a  perennial  flow  result- 
ing from  the  drainage  of  the  higher  woodlands. 

The  water  fell  into  a  stone  basin  which  was  of  thO' 
nature  of  the  modern  scuUery-sink,  insomuch  that  it 
had  a  drain-pipe  to  let  off  the  surplusage.  The  conse» 
quence  was  that  there  was  no  overflow. 

The  boys  got  two  or  three  buckets,  which  they  filled 
with  water,  and  gave  themselves  a  thoroughly  in- 
vigorating wash. 

Then  Jim  hastened  away  to  the  ramparts,  and 
Morse  retired  to  his  laboratory.  ChangeUng  was  still 
on  duty,  and  by  the  time  Jim  joined  him  the  daylight 
had  arrived,  and  the  sun  was  well  above  the 
horizon. 

"  They've  started  a  boat  away.  Master  Gordon,"  said 
Changeling.     "There  she  goes." 

Jim  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  Change- 
ling, and  saw  a  boat  with  two  men  in  her  bearing  up 
for  Minorca. 

On  the  sands,  ashore,  the  men  were  busy  with  an 
early  morning  meal. 

*'  I  know  what  that  means,"  said  Jim ;  "  they  hav& 
come  to  stay,  and  those  two  men  have  been  sent  for 
reinforcements." 

He  wondered  how  many  men  had  been  killed  the- 
previous  night,  but  his  curiosity  on  that  head  was  soon 
satisfied.  The  meal  being  over,  some  of  the  men  went 
to  work  digging  three  graves  near  the-  camp. 

They  did  not  concern  themselves  to  make  the 
very  deep,  but  deep  enough  in  all  probability,  for 
that  spot  they  were  not  hkely  to  be  disturbed. 

The  graves  being  ready  all  the  camp'  turned  outj- 
and  the  dead  were  brought  forth  on  improvised 
stretchers.  They  were  buried  with  their  clothing,  and' 
some  show  of  reverence. 

During  the  ceremony  nothing  was  seen  of  Lucia  di 
Valo,  but  when  it  was  over  she  came  out  from  her 
tent,  and  by  the  hastily  filled  grave*  gave  an  oration 
that  seemed  to  rouse  her  followers,  to  a  pitch  of  mad- 
ness. 

Nothing  could  be  heard,  save  the  softest  of  mur- 
murings  arising  from  their  combined  voices-  hfted  in 
anger,  but  the  upraised  hands  holding  the  glittering 
blades  were  sufficiently  expressive. 

*'  A  fierce,  implacable  woman,"  said  Jim,  as  she  went 
back  to  her  tent,  followed  by  her  men  cheering  wildly.. 
"  Now  it  wiU  be  a  fight  to  the  bitter  end." 

"  She  certainly  do  seem  to  be  a  hot  'un,"  admitted 
Changeling,  "  what  they  calls  a  bit  of  a  scorcher.  I. 
pities  the  man  who  may  make  the  mistake  of  marry- 
ing her." 
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CHAPTER  CXXXTV. 

THE  OUNS  IN  POSITION, — MB.   PARRELL  MAKES  A 
PROPOSITION. 

^LEERY  had  the  plat- 
form ready  by  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  two 
small  guns  were 
placed  upon  it.  His 
suggestion  that  he  should 
fix  something  to  prevent 
their  running  back  when 
fired,  was  of  course,  agreed 
to,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of 
the  morning  in  making 
buffers  with  a  spring  similar 
to  those,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  see  at  railway- 
stations. 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  repeat  your  old  performance, 
Terry,"  said  Jim  to  that  most  original  of  artillerists, 
who  was  watching  Sleery  at  work. 

"  I  am  not  eager  to  do  it,"  said  Terry.  "  I  really 
thought  I  had  brought  the  castle  down." 

"  Jim — Jim  1"  sang  out  someone  from  the  court- 
yard. 

"  Here !"  replied  Jim. 

It  was  Dibble,  who  came  hurrying  in  with  a  grin  on 
his  face. 

"  Nap  wants  you,"  he  said;  "  if  not  too  much  trouble, 
will  you  go  up  to  his  room  ?" 
"  Did  he  put  it  so  politely  ?" 

"  He  did.  More  than  that,  he  said  that  if  you  were 
very  busy  he  could  wait." 

"  I'll  go  at  once,"  said  Jim.  "  What  on  earth  is  in 
the  wind  now?" 

They  turned  back  together,  Dibble  showing  by  his 
manner  than  he  had  something  more  to  say. 

"  Auntie,"  he  said,  suddenly, "  wants  to  know  if  she 
can  have  a  rifle  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Jim,  "  unless  she  knows 
how  to  handle  it." 

"  Which  she  doesn't,"  said  Dibble,  "  but  you  had 
better  let  her  have  one  for  all  that.  She  also  wants 
some  cartridges,  to  be  ready  for  the  blackguards  below 
when  they  come  this  way." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jim,  "  tell  her  I  will  attend  to  it 
by-and-by.  She  had  better  have  a  little  instruction 
in  the  management  of  the  weapon." 

Dibble  hastened  away  with  the  glad  tidings  to  his 
aiint.  She  would  be  immensely  gratified  by  Jim's 
assenting  to  her  proposal.  There  was  a  warlike  spirit 
in  her  destined  to  bear  fruit  in  the  near  by-and- 

by. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  in  his  room,  pacing  up  and  down 


with  the  restlessness  of  a  perturbed  man.  He  wel- 
comed Jim  by  holding  out  both  his  hands.  Jim,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  took  them,  and  the  school- 
master worked  them  up  and  down  half  a  dozen  times,, 
as  if  they  were  old  friends  who  had  met  after  a  long 
separation. 

"  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  you  never  bear  animosity,  dO' 


you 


?" 


"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir,"  replied  Jim. 

"  There  have  been  times  when  I  have  been — been— 
ahem ! — somewhat  eccentric  in  my  conduct  towards- 
you." 

"  I  can't  deny  it,  sir.'' 

"  They  have  been  times  of  irritation  and  excite-r 
ment." 

"Yes,  I  admit  it." 

"  You  will  therefore  overlook  all  I  have  said  and 
done?" 

"  I  have  thought  little  or  nothing  of  it." 

"  Very  good  " — Mr.  Farrell  hesitated  a  moment — 
'•  then  let  me  come  to  the  point."  He  stopped  again, 
and  stared  at  Jim  in  an  embarrassed  way.  "  The  fact 
is,  I  have  been  talking  with  Mr.  Storeby  and  Turner, 
and  our  united  opinion  is  that  we  are  at  the  present 
juncture — in — in  the  way." 

Here  was  something  else  Jim  could  hardly  deny. 
They  were  three  useless  encumbrances  in  tha 
castle. 

"  You  need  not  apologise  for  that,  sir,"  said  Jim, 
"  We  can't  all  be  on  a  footing  with  regard  to  useful- 
ness." 

"  You  admit  we  are  encumbrances,  then  ?" 

"  In  a  sense  I  do,  sir." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  quite  briskly,  "  why  net 
get  rid  of  us  ?" 

Jim  was  utterly  taken  aback  by  this  question. 
He  wondered  at  a  proposition  that  was  bordering  on  a 
suggestion  for  him  to  take  the  lives  of  the  precious 
trio.    At  least,  that  was  the  way  he  looked  at  it. 

"  Get  rid  of  you,  sir  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  and  nothing  more  easy,  I  should  say.  You 
remember  when  I  was  captive  in  the  cave  with  that 
skunk  Chorker  ?" 

Jim  bowed. 

"  Well,  who  rescued  me  ?" 

"  Morse  was  the  chief  factor  in  it,  sir." 

"  Just  so,  and  how  did  he  get  at  me  ?  Not  by  the 
chine  entrance  to  the  cave — now,  did  he  ?" 

Jim  was  silent. 

He  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  take  Mr.  Farrell  intO' 
his  confidence  with  regard  to  the  trap-door  in  the 
laboratory. 

"  He  came  from  the  castle,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "  I 
know  it.  Now,  I  have  not  sought  to  find  out  the  way 
he  came,  because  I  have  no  desire  to  leave  yoa 
secretly.    All  I  intend  to  do  must  be  done  openly." 
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He  lookfed  awfully  virtuous  as  he  made  this  declara- 
tion. Jim  felt  as  if  he  could  have  punched  his 
liead. 

"  Openly,"  repeated  the  schoolmaster — "  openly.  I 
desire  to  leave  the  castle,  because  I  am  in  the  way.  I 
hinder  your  movements.  You  do  not  feel  free  to  act 
"with  me,  the  real  head  of  the  place,  always  •  hovering 
around  you.  As  my  second  and  third  in  authority— 
Storeby  and  Turner — share  my  feelings,  we  therefore 
•desire  to  go  away  and  live  in  the  cave,  or  elsewhere 
we  may  find  convenient ;  but  it  must  be  with  your 
consent  and  connivance." 

Jim  was  getting  into  a  denser  j^og  than  ever.  The 
proposition  amazed  him.  He  could  not  believe  that 
it  came  from  a  man  in  his  right  mind. 

"  We  shall  not  be  far  away,"  pursued  the  school- 
■master,  "  and  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  com- 
municate with  us,  so  that  we  are  provided  with — 
ahem ! — food  and — ahem ! — a  few  other  necessaries." 

"Oh!" 

Jim  understood  it  all  now. 

It  was  a  proposition  that  exceeded  in  meanness  and 
cowardice  all  that  he  had  received  from  the  school- 
master before,  and  it  was  in  his  heart  for  the  moment 
to  give  a  flat  refusal. 

But  his  more  prudent  spirit  came  to  his  aid.  These 
three  men  were  in  the  way.  It  woxild  be  better  for 
them  to  be  gone,  and  possibly  some  arrangement  for 
getting  them  away  without  their  knowing  too  much 
'might  be  made.  But  he  would  not  decide  on  such  a 
momentous  matter  without  a  consultation  with 
Morse. 

"  I  am  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,"  said  Jim,  "  by 
this  proposal,  and  I  cannot  decide  what  to  do  without 
consulting  others." 

"  Quite  right,"  cheerfully  assented  Mr.  Farrell. 
Then,  his  manner  suddenly  changing,  he  added: 
^'  You  do  not  include  Mrs.  Farrell  among  those  it  is 
necessary  to  consult,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Jim,  with  unwonted  curtness ;  "  it 
IS  not  a  matter  for  women." 

"  You  are  right  again,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  approvingly. 
*'  Whe-e-en  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  give  me 
.an  answer  ?" 

"  Some  time  to-day,  sir.  Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  say  ?" 

"  Not  now,  Gordon,  my  brave  boy — not  now." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you,  sir." 

"  You  will  do  your  best  to  persuade  the  others  to 
fall  in  with  my  wishes  ?" 

"  I  will  do  nothing  to  hinder  them." 

"Thank  you,  Gordon.  I  am  your  debtor  for 
life," 


CHAPTER   OXXXV. 

THE  DEPABIUEE  OF  THE  SCHOOLMASTERS. — A  DISCOVERY 

IN   THE   MORNING. 

HEN    he  got  outside 

the     room,     Jim 

stopped      to      get 

breath.     The  inter- 

'^ew  had  been  almost  too  much 

for  him. 

"  I  did  not  dream,"  he  mur- 
mured, "that  there  could  be 
any  addition  to  his  meanness 
and  currishness,  but  this  beats 
aU  that  has  happened  before. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  deeper 
depth  for  him !" 

But  he  had  no  time  to  waste  in  communings,  and 
he  hastened  oflf  to  the  laboratory,  where  he  knew  he 
would  find  Morse. 

The  secret  of  the  existence  of  the  trap-door  had 
never  gone  beyond  the  more  trustworthy  of  the  boys, 
and,  owing  to  the  wholesome  dread  entertained  by 
Mr.  Farrell  and  other  objectionable  members  of  the 
fraternity,  of  Morse's  stock  of  explosives,  a  secret 
its  existence  would  have  remained. 

To  preserve  it  Jim  was  fully  resolved,  because  he 
knew  that  fear  had  scattered  what  little  feeling  of 
honour  Mr.  Farrell  might  at  any  time  have  had  in  his 
nature. 

If  by  selling  the  lives  of  all  in  the  castle  he  could 
make  sure  of  saving  his  own,  he  would  do  it.  There 
was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  that  score. 

Morse  was,  as  Jim  expected,  busy  in  his  laboratory. 
He  was  manufacturing  gunpowder,  and  Martin,  he 
said,  was  in  the  kitchen,  casting  bullets  in  a  mould, 
with  the  aid  of  Romeo. 

"  I  sent  him  there,"  said  Morse,  "  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  worry  the  ladies.  Besides,  Farrell  might  have 
interfered  with  Martin  in  the  hall." 

"  He  is  in  another  mood,"  said  Jim,  and  then  he  ex- 
plained the  nattu-e  of  the  recent  interview  with  the 
schoolmaster. 

Morse  listened  without  showing  any  great  STirprise. 
"  I  thought  something  was  in  the  wind,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  nothing  the  man  may  do  in  that  line  astonishes 
me.  He  had  better  go.  You  and  I  can  manage  it 
alone.  See  them  all  and  sw;ear  them  to  secrecy. 
Then  appoint  eleven  to-night  in  the  dining-hall." 
"  You  were  up  all  last  night." 

"  So  were  you.  But  neither  of  us  need  be  up  all 
to-night.  Furthermore,  I  mean  to  rest  an  hour  or 
two  this  afternoon." 

"But  had  we  not  better  have  somebody  else  ?  There 
are  three  of  them." 
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"  Never  mind  if  there  were  thirty  of  their  breed. 
"We  need  not  trouble  about  that.  Make  the  appoint- 
ment, and  you  will  see  that  it  is  all  right." 

Jim  was  satisfied.  Morse  never  spoke  decidedly  on 
any  subject  unless  he  was  pretty  certain  of  his 
^ound.  So  he  hurried  back  to  the  schoolmaster's 
room,  where  he  found  all  three  concerned  assembled 
together. 

Storeby  and  Turner  must  have  been  lying  in  wait- 
ing when  Jim  was  interviewing  the  schoolmaster,  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  youth  have  gone  into  the 
room  to  hear  the  result. 

Jim  merely  explained  that  the  proposition  was 
approved  of,  on  condition  that  it  was  not  talked 
about. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  naively,  "  if  it  gets  known  that 
you  are  thus  favoured,  we  shall  have  a  lot  more  who 
wiYL  want  to  follow  you.  Chorker,  for  instance,  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  insist  on  it." 

"  Chorker  be  hanged !"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  and  the 
other  two,  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  treatment 
they  had  experienced  from  that  old  fraud,  echoed  the 
sentiment  heartily. 

"  To-night  at  eleven,  then,"  said  Jim,  "  and  we  will 
see  how  it  can  be  worked.  Bring  a  couple  of  blankets 
with  you.  There  are  some  corners  in  the  cave  for 
jou  to  sleep  in,  and  you  may  want  them." 

"  Will  there  be  any  objection  to  my  bringing  a  small 
portmantoiui  down  with  me  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Farrell, 
"with  something  by  way  of  change  of  clothes 
in  it." 

"  No.  All  might  do  it,  as  there  is  no  knowing  how 
long  you  will  have  to  stay." 

They  renewed  their  promise  of  secrecy,  and  he  left 
them. 

All  that  day  there  was  no  movement  that  was  par- 
ticularly threatening  among  the  men  below.  They 
did  their  cooking,  and  lay  about  smoking  and  gam- 
bling as  they  had  done  before.  Little  was  seen  of 
Lucia  di  Valo,  but  in  the  afternoon  Jim  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  came  to  the  entrance  of  her 
tent  to  speak  to  one  of  her  men. 

What  did  this  supineness  mean?  Possibly  they 
were  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Minorca, 
although  that  seemed  to  be  improbable,  for  their  loss 
had  not  been  great. 

Perhaps  they  were  waiting  for  some  new  armament 
of  war. 

Morse,  in  the  afternoon,  was  busy  looking  among  a 
lot  of  lumber  which  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
old  schoolhouse.  After  a  time  he  unearthed  about  six 
feet  of  three-inch  iron  piping,  with  which  he  seemed 
well  pleased. 

He  took  it  to  Martin,  and  told  him  he  wanted  it 
fixed  on  a  stand  that  two  or  three  people  could  move, 
and  be  fixed  so  as  to  work  on  a  centre  rod. 


"  With  a  catch,"  explained  Morse,  "  so  that  I  can 
incline  it  at  difi"erent  angles." 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  asked  Martin. 

"  A  blow-pipe,"  rephed  Morse,  laughing. 

"  A  blow-up  pipe  o'  some  sort,  I  bet,"  muttered 
Martin. 

From  M9,rtin,  Morse  went  to  Sleery,  and  gave  him 
a  commission  to  split  up  two  pine-boards  into  long 
rocket-sticks,  smooth  and  round,  so  that  they  would 
travel  easy,  Sleery  was  quite  as  curious  as  Martin, 
but  was,  like  the  blacksmith,  left  unsatisfied. 

Eveline  and  her  mother  appeared  at  meals,  so  did 
Miss  Elegantine,  and  all  had  small  pieces  of  cotton 
clinging  to  their  dresses,  indicative  of  the  lint-making. 

Nothing  was  reported  by  the  sentries  as  they  took 
up  their  posts  in  turn,  and  the  night  came  at  last  with 
its  usual  hilarity  on  the  part  of  the  youngsters. 

But  it  was  more  subdued  than  usual,  for  the  fatigue 
engendered  by  the  night  before  was  upon  them,  and, 
without  any  hinting  on  the  part  of  Jim,  they  dropped 
off  to  bed,  until  he  and  Morse  and  the  three  ladies 
remained. 

Martin  and  the  men  invariably  went  off  to  the 
ample  kitchen  shortly  after  tea,  for  a  smoke. 

None  of  the  masters  stayed  a  moment  after  they 
had  partaken  of  the  meal  that  night. 

Mrs.  Farrell  seemed  to  have  a  suspicion  that  some- 
thing was  in  the  air,  but  after  two  or  three  wasted 
questions  on  the  two  chums,  she  made  no  further 
effort  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Miss  Elegantine  informed  Jim  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  take  her  first  drilling  lesson  on  the  morrow. 

"  Save  us !"  said  Mrs.  Farrell.  "  You  really  don't 
mean  to  fight  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  composedly.  "  I 
intend  to  carry  a  rifle  and  chopper,  and  if  I  get  along- 
side any  of  those  wretched  Spaniards,  I  will  set  my 
mark  upon  them." 

"  She'U  do  it,"  muttered  Morse. 

The  conversation  soon  flagged,  and  by  a  quarter 
past  ten  the  hall  was  empty.  But  not  t'r  long. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Morse  came  down 
again  and  entered  the  laboratory,  where  he  remained 
until  the  hour  of  eleven — alone.  By  that  time  the 
trio  of  masters  were  down  and  seated  by  the  embers 
of  the  dying  fire. 

Thougli  about  to  be  assisted  out  of  a  place  where 
they  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fear,  they  neverthe- 
less were  as  gloomy  as  men  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
They  exchanged  a  few  words  in  whispers. 

"  It  is  fully  eleven,  isn't  it  ?"  inquired  Storeby. 

"  I  should  say  so,"  replied  Mr.  Farrell ;  "  but  I  can- 
not tell  the  time,  since  that  thief  Chorker  stole  my 
watch." 

They  anathematised  the  old  man  in  concert,  and 
then  there  was  another  silence. 
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"  Seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  sell,"  said  Turner, 
suddenly. 

"Gordon  would  never  so  deceive  me,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Farrell,  turning  ghastly  pale  with  mingled  anger 
and  fear. 

"I  wouldn't  trust  one  of  the  boys,  and,  least  of  all, 
him,"  grumbled  Storeby. 

"Turner  may  give  his  opinion  now,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell,  gazing  wistfully  into  the  fire. 

"  I  am  past  giving  an  opinion  on  any  subject  what- 
ever," said  Turner,  gloomily. 

At  this  moment  Jim  entered  the  hall,  and  they 
sprang  from  their  seats  as  if  they  had  been  one 
person,  with  the  light  of  hope  in  their  eyes. 

"  I  am  a  little  late,"  said  Jim.  "  You  have  seen  the 
others,  of  course  ?" 

"  No,"  they  replied,  in  a  chorus,  dismay  again  laying 
hold  of  them, 

"  Then  they  are  still  in  the  laboratory." 

Jim  crossed  over,  and  knocked  softly  at  the  door. 
A  muffled  voice  bade  him  enter.  He  disappeared  for 
a  minute,  and  then  returned,  bringing  with  him  three 
thick  handkerchiefs,  which  he  threw  upon  the  table. 

"  You  must  all  be  blindfolded,"  he  said,  "  and  when 
that  is  done,  if  any  one  of  you  attempts  t(f  peep  out, 
he  will  be  left  behind." 

"  We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your  ruling  in  the 
matter,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

Jim  bade  them  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  with  great 
care  bound  the  handkerchiefs  over  their  eyes,  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  to  each  man  his  bag  to  carry. 

"  None  of  you  can  see  ?"  he  queried. 

They  all  assured  him  that  they  were  in  complete 
darkness. 

Here  one  or  more  other  persons  were  heard  moving 
about  the  hall,  but  nothing  was  said  for  a  time.  Then 
a  hand  was  laid  on  Mr.  FarrelJ's  arm,  and  he  was  told 
to  rise.  He  failed  to  recognise  the  voice.  It  was 
Morse  who  had  him  by  the  arn»,  and  he  led  him  out 
by  the  door  that  communicatod  with  the  passages 
leading  to  the  kitchen. 

In  and  out  of  that  domestic  retreat  he  was  led, 
into  one  of  the  back  rooms,  up  and  down  the  passage 
twice,  and  then  taken  back  to  the  hall  and  into  the 
laboratory. 

"  Be  careful  now,"  said  Morse,  in  the  feigned  voice 
he  had  assumed.     "  Steps." 

As  soon  as  he  started  downward,  Jim,  who  was 
quietly  watching  them,  took  Mr.  Storeby's  arm  and 
led  him  by  the  same  in-and-out  way,  leaving  Mr. 
Turner  in  a  trembling  state  b&hind. 

They  got  the  pair  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  flight 
of  steps,  where  they  were  commanded  to  stand 
still. 

Morse  remained  behind  to  see  that  they  obeyed 
the  injunction,   and  Jim  went  back  for  the  other 


master,  whom  he  in  due  time  brought  along.  On  his 
shoulders  he  carried  their  blankets. 

On  the  ground  was  a  lantern,  which  Morse  now 
bound  to  his  chest,  and  taking  an  arm  each  of  the 
two  first  comers,  he  silently  m-ged  them  forward.  Jim 
followed  with  Turner  and  the  load  of  blankets. 

Not  a  word  was  said  during  the  long  londerground 
journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  There  Jim  com- 
manded them  to  sit  down,  and  they  complied  with 
the  request  hke  lambs.  He  threw  down  the  blankets 
at  their  feet. 

"  For  ten  minutes,"  he  said,  "  you  will  neither  move 
nor  speak.  At  the  end  of  that  time  you  may  take  off 
your  bandages  and  make  yourselves  comfortable  for 
the  night." 

"  How  are  we  to  know  when  the  time  is  up  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"Guess  it,"  shortly  repHed  Jim. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  know," 
said  Mr.  Farrell.  "  How  far  are  we  allowed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  cave  in  case  we  should  feel  it  necessary 
to  retreat  ?" 

"  You  are  not  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  mouth  of 
it.  If  you  do  you  will  discover  that  a  very  dangerous 
trap  has  been  set  for  you.  But  you  will  not  be  able  ta 
make  any  complaint  about  it .'" 

"Then  if  we  should  be  discovered  here  by  those 
rascally  Spaniards,  we  must  allow  ourselves  to  be 
made  prisoners  of  or  killed  outright  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  for  Jim  and  Morse,  with 
noiseless  footsteps,  had  glided  away. 

It  was  fully  half  an  hour  ere  the  schoolmaster 
ventured  to  take  the  bandage  from  his  eyes.  Behind 
him  was  the  dark  cave,  ahead  the  chine,  and  above 
the  gleaming  stars. 

"  You  may  take  off  those  handkerchiefs,"  he  said 
to  Ills  companions. 

They  did  so,  and  looked  about  them.  A  groan 
escaped  Turner's  lips. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  are  much  better  off  than  we 
were  in  the  castle,"  he  said. 

"  Worse,"  muttered  Storeby.  "  There  we  had  com- 
pany and  somebody  to  protect  us." 

"  It  is  a  case  of  being  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea." 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  pair  of  hounds  !"  said  Mr. 
Farrell,  fiercely. 

"Ungrateful,"  muttered  Storeby.  "Why  should 
we  show  you  any  gratitude  ?  It  was  your  idiotic  idea 
to  get  away  and  hide  in  the  cave.  You  said  that  if 
the  castle  was  taken,  those  ruffians  would  kill  all  in  it 
and  not  dream  of  our  being  here.  Then  they  would 
go  away  and  we  should  get  a  chance  of  being  taken 
off  by  some  passing  vessel." 

"  It  was  your  snivelling  that  led  me  on  to  make  the 
arrangement." 
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"  It  was  not.  You  first  thought  of  running  away, 
only  there  was  no  door  to  leave  by.  "Wasn't  it  so, 
Turner?" 

" I  don't  know,"  answered  Turner,  miserably.  "I 
don't  know  anything.    I  am  getting  light-headed." 

"  Oh,  cursed  fate!"  muttered  Mr.  Farrell, "  wherever 
I  go  I  find  nobody  but  knaves  and — and  cowards !" 

"  Coward  yourself  I"  said  Storeby,  passionately. 
"You  dare " 

"  Don't  quarrel,  you  two,"  pleaded  Turner ;  "  I  can't 
stand  it.  In  my  belief,  it  is  all  a  trick  of  the  boys, 
and  in  the  morning  they  will  come  for  us  again.  I 
can  see  the  blankets.    Let  us  try  to  get  some  sleep." 

"  If  we  have  been  made  fools  of,  they  shall  sufter," 
said  Mr,  Farrell  between  his  teeth,  "  when — when  the 
island  is  clear  of  that  gang  of  ruffians !" 

Seeing  that  the  other  two  had  taken  up  their 
blankets,  and  were  lying  down  out  of  the  draught,  he 
followed  their  example,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
fears,  the  three  deserters,  as  they  may  rightfully  be 
called,  yielded  to  fatigue,  and  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVI. 

ACTIVITY  OF   THE  EJSEMY. — SHAEPSHOOTIKG. 

^N  the  morrow,  when 
the  three  men  were 
missing,  there  was 
something  approach- 
ing an  outcry,  and 
much  speculation  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  going. 

Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline  said 
nothing,  but  accepted  the  de- 
parture of  the  schoolmaster 
with  resignation.  Miss  Elegan- 
tine  hoped  that  she  would 
one  day  be  able  to  give  them  a 
bit  of  her  mind. 

"  I  knew  they  were  up  to  something,  whispering 
together,"  she  said.  "  The  cowards,  to  run  away  !  I 
have  often  wished  I  had  been  a  man,  but  I  am  glad  I 
am  not  if  there  was  an  atom  of  a  chance  of  being  one 
of  their  pattern." 

Chorker  was  of  an  opinion  that  they  had  squeezed 
themselves  through  the  iron-work  of  the  portcullis, 
and  he  was  left  to  enjoy  his  view  of  it,  although  every- 
one knew  that  it  was  a  practical  impossibility.  Romeo 
was  certain  that  they  had  dropped  out  of  one  of  the 
high  windows,  most  likely  that  in  his  room,  where  he 
had  shot  the  wild  man. 

He  ventured  to  give  the  idea  to  his  sable  progeni- 
tors, who  scouted  it. 

"You  fust  see  a  chap  gittin'  in,"  said  Macbeth, 


"  and  now  you  talk  ob  tree  ob  dem  droppin'  out.  You 
getting  a  bit  wrong  in  your  capacelties." 

"  If  dey  drop  out  dere,"  said  Hamlet,  sententiously,. 
"  dey  dere  now,  for  sure.  "  No  man  fall  dat  height 
wifout  breakin'  him  legs." 

To  test  the  possible  correctness  of  Romeo's  idea, 
they  all  went  up  to  the  room,  and  Macbeth  suggested 
that  he  should  stand  up  in  his  bed,  and  Hamlet  climb 
upon  his  shoulders  to  l«ok  out.  The  result  of  this 
movement  was,  that  as  soon  as  Hamlet  had,  after 
many  failures,  succeeded  in  getting  upon  the  old 
man's  shoulders,  and  was  on  the  point  of  looking  out, 
the  bed  gave  way,  and  they  were  precipitated  to  th& 
floor  with  a  violence  that  shook  every  bone  in  their 
bodies. 

"  Dat  what  me  'spec'  to  happen,"  said  the  elated' 
Romeo.  "  It  a  judgmink  on  you  for  doubtin'  de  only 
one  ob  de  famly  dat  eber  speak  de  trufe." 

Owing  to  this  calamity,  the  version  of  the  affair  put 
forward  by  Romeo  remained  in  doubt,  but  he  insisted 
on  its  being  accepted  as  a  fact. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  in  the- 
middle  of  the  night,  "  when  he  was  in  de  way  ob 
sleepin'  and  wakin',  he  see  sumfin'  going  out  de- 
winder." 

Having  all  the  truth  of  the  family  in  him,  this^ 
assertion  ought  to  have  carried  more  weight  with  it 
than  it  did.  But  while  the  abrasions  and  bumps 
remained  on  the  persons  who  had  fallen,  he  was  stig- 
matised as  a  Uar  who  had  lured  his  elders  on  to  chmb 
up  to  the  window,  knowing  that  the  bed  would  break 
down. 

But  all  these  speculations  were  of  no  interest  to  the 
chief  actors  in  the  more  serious  part  of  our  story,  for 
matters  of  great  moment  engaged  their  attention. 

It  was  Martin  who  first  discovered  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy.  There  was  a  gap  or  renfc 
between  the  castle  and  a  projecting  cliff,  half-hidden 
by  the  mass  of  wood  and  bramble,  and  on  this  projec« 
tion  the  blacksmith  saw  that  something  was  moving, 
about  among  the  undergrowth. 

He  reported  it  to  Jim,  who,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  leading  boys,  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  which,  with 
its  closed  side  rooms,  was  still  a  matter  for  much 
speculation. 

They  were  cautious  in  their  movements,  stooping 
low  when  they  reached  the  summit,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen. 

Jim  peered  over,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  tall 
pine-tree  fall.  The  crash  of  it  was  in  a  measure  soft- 
ened by  the  imdergrowth,  but  it  could  be  distinctly 
heard.  There  was  no  wind  to  account  for  it,  and  it 
puzzled  all  when  Jim  reported  the  fact. 

It  was  Terry  who  hit  upon  the  solution  of  the 
truth. 
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"  Somebody  cut  it  down,"  he  said. 

"  By  George  !"  exclaimed  Jim,  "  you've  hit  it.  But 
why  ?" 

Martin,  who  was  lying  at  full  length  on  his  side 
upon  the  roof,  smoking  his  pipe,  removed  it  from  his 
lips,  and  said : 

"  They  are  going  to  rig  up  something  to  hoist  up 
the  cannon  with." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Tliis  announcement  was 
portentous. 

"  And  now  I  understand  something  I  saw  this 
morning  going  on  below,"  said  Felton.  "  I  did  not 
think  it  of  any  importance  at  the  time.  Some  of 
those  fellows  were  taking  the  rigging  of  a  boat  to 
pieces." 

"  For  the  pulley-blocks,"  said  Jim. 

"Will  they  have  a  rope  long  enough?"  asked 
Dawson. 

"They  will  splice  it  right  enough,"  said  Martin, 
■*' being  sailors." 

"  Listen !"  cried  Jim. 

They  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  the  sound  of  wood- 
<5utting  came  dumbly  towards  them. 

"  If  ever  they  get  the  cannon  up  there,"  said  Jim, 
■"  it  will  be  child's  work  hauling  them  into  position  at 
the  back  of  the  castle.  Once  there,  they  will  pound 
us  to  pieces." 

He  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  reflecting.  Morse's 
Eiind  was  busy,  too. 

"  There's  the  point  of  the  first  tree  sticking  out," 
fiaid  Rainstone,  pointing  towards  the  edge  of  the 
undergrowth. 

Jim  sent  Terry  for  lais  field-glass.  While  he  was 
gone,  he  kept  his  eyes  on  a  second  tree,  from  whence 
the  sound  of  cutting  seemed  to  come. 

"  What's  the  distance  ?"  he  asked. 

"Tliree  hundred  yards,"  replied  Martin,  "if  an 
inch." 

"  Our  rifles,  with  ordinary  ammunition,  will  carry 
nine  hundred,"  said  Jim. 

"  And  so  they  will  with  mine,"  returned  Morse. 

'"  Get  half  a  dozen  up  right  away,"  murmiu^ed  Jim ; 
■"  if  we  caimot  exactly  see  those  fellows,  we  can  make 
a  pretty  good  guess  where  to  aim  at.  I  don't  think 
they  will  care  to  work  under  fire." 

"  When  will  that  tube  be  fixed  on  the  carriage  ?" 
asked  Morse,  addressing  Martin. 

"  Most  of  the  pieces  are  ready.  The  screwing 
together  can  be  done  in  two  hours." 

"  Can  you  do  it  up  here  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  but " 

"  I  am  going  to  fix  it  here,"  said  Morse ;  "  it  was 
not  my  original  intention  to  do  so,  but  circumstances 
alter  cases.  We  have  to  meet  the  emergencies  as 
they  arise,"  he  added,  with  a  smiling  glance  at 
Jim. 


"  Yes,"  returned  Jim,  "  and  you  are  the  fellow  to 
meet  them." 

Before  the  rifles  arrived  the  second  tree  fell  with  a 
crash.     After  that  there  was  no  more  wood-cutting. 

"  They've  downed  all  they  want,"  said  Martin,  "  and 
are  now  trimming  and  barking  the  trunks." 

He  went  away  to  go  on  with  his  other  work,  and 
when  the  rifles  came  to  hand,  Jim  took  one  and  care- 
fully loaded  it.  It  was  slow  work  compared  to  the 
ease  with  which  a  modern  breech-loader  is  handled, 
but  the  weapons  were  good. 

"There  is  a  bush  with  white-tipped  leaves,"  said 
Morse,  who  by  this  time  had  Jim's  glass  in  his  hand, 
"  I  think  if  you  let  fly  there,  something  will  come  of  it." 

Jim  took  careful  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Practically  simultaneously  with  the  report,  a  man 
jumped  up  above  the  bush  and  fell  in  the  peculiar, 
headlong  way  of  one  who  has  been  shot  in  the  breast 
or  some  adjacent  part  of  the  body. 

A  moment  later  the  yelling  of  half  a  dozen  voices 
was  heard.     There  were  answering  shouts  from  below. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Jim,  "  one  more  round  apiece. 
You  must  take  your  chances  of  hitting  them." 

The  rifles  were  loaded  and  fired,  which  caused  a 
renewing  of  the  yelling,  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
anyone  was  hit.  Jim,  with  the  aid  of  his  glass,  was 
able  to  detect  signs  of  movement  among  the  bushes, 
which  he  judged  were  so  stirred  by  the  dragging 
away  of  the  body  of  the  fallen  man. 

After  that  there  was  a  time  of  stillness.  The  opera- 
tions of  rigging  up  something  to  raise  the  cannon 
were  not  resumed. 

"  For  all  that,"  said  Morse,  "  we  must  not  assume 
that  they  have  abandoned  the  idea." 


CHAPTER  CXXXVII. 

MISS  ELEGANTINE  IS  DRILLED. — AN  ASTOUNDING 
CATASTBOPHE. 

HE  martial  spirit 
was  on  Miss  Ele- 
gantine.  She 
hungered  to  learn 
how  to  use  a  rifle, 
and  on  Jim 
descending  from  the  tower, 
he  found  her  awaiting  him. 

"  When  will  you  be  able 
to  teach  me  the  use  of  the 
rifle  ?'^  she  asked. 

"  I  fear  not  to-day,"  he 
answered,    truthfully 
enough.      "  Our  enemies  are  at  work,  and  we  must 
not  relax  our  vigilance  for  a  moment." 
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♦'  Who,  then,  can  take  me  in  hand  ?" 

"I  really  don't  know,  Miss  Dibble." 

Jim  moved  on  a  step,  but  she  checked  him  by  lay- 
ing a  hand  upon  his  collar. 

"It  is  not  kind,"  she  said,  "as  I  am  a  poor,  de- 
fenceless woman,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  any 
ruffian  who  may  assail  me." , 

"  You  are  no  worse  off  in  that  respect,"  said  Jim, 
"  than  Mrs.  Farrell  or  Eveline." 

"  Oh,  but  they  are  not  so  weak  as  I  am,"  murmured 
Miss  Elegantine.  "My  rearing  was  of  the  most  delicate 
description." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  I  cannot  attend  to  you  to-day. 
Kindly  ask  one  of  the  others  who  have  more  leisure. 
There  is  Rainstone." 

"  Doss  he  know  how  to  teach  drilling  ?" 

"  They  have  aU  been  drilled,"  said  Jim,  "  and  know 
as  much  as  I  do." 

Then,  as  her  grasp  of  his  collar  relaxed,  he  gently 
detached  himself  and  got  away. 

Miss  Elegantine  inquired  for  Rainstone,  and  was 
told  that  he  was  on  the  ramparts.  Thither  she  went, 
and  he,  on  hearing  what  was  required  of  him,  declared 
that  he  was  full-handed  with  other  duties,  but  was 
sure  that  Terry  would  be  delighted. 

Terry  was  still  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  up  the 
many  stairs  the  aspiring  Amazon  panted.  Her  appear- 
ance on  the  summit  of  the  tower  caused  considerable 
surprise,  which  was  increased  when  she  made  her 
errand  known. 

Terry  at  once  declared  that  he  was  on  duty  on  the 
tower  for  the  next  two  hours,  and  that  the  position 
was  a  perilous  one,  as  firing  might  be  expected  from 
their  foes. 

"  Whom,  then,  am  I  to  look  to  ?"  demanded  Miss 
Elegantine. 

"There's  Oscar,"  said  Terry ;  "he  hasn't  anything 
particular  to  do,  and  he  is  as  well  up  as  any  drill- 
sergeant  in  the  world.  He's  a  living  wonder  with  his 
driU." 

"  I'll  see  that  he  does  what  I  require,"  muttered 
Miss  Elegantine.  "  I've  got  a  suspicion  that  any  of 
you  could  oblige  a  helpless  woman,  but  you  won't." 

She  hunted  up  her  nephew,  who  dared  not  refuse  her, 
although  as  a  drill-master  he  knew  he  could  be 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  failure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  about  as  big  a  dunder- 
head at  drilling  as  a  boy  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
be.  It  took  a  lot  of  hammering  to  get  anything  into 
his  head,  and  when  it  arrived  there,  it  never  came  to 
stay. 

At  each  succeeding  drill  he  had  to  begin  all  over 
again.  What  sort  of  rifleman  he  would  make  of  his 
aunt  may  be  readily  guessed. 

It  was  useless  for  him  to  remonstrate  and  say  he 
was  not  well  up.     Miss  Elegantine  had  had  enough 


of  shirking  from  others,  and  for  two  hours  she  was  in 
the  courtyard,  taking  all  sorts  of  upside  down  in- 
struction from  her  nephew,  to  the  lasting  edification 
of  surreptitious  beholders. 

"  Why  did  you  set  her  on  to  me  ?"  Oscar  ferociously 
demanded  of  Terry,  as  they  sauntered  about  after 
dinner. 

"  Because  I  didn't  want  to  be  bothered,"  was  the 
calm  reply.  "  She  is  your  aunt  and  not,  mine.  It  is 
your  duty  t?  look  after  her." 

"  You  knew  I  wasn't  up  to  drilling  her,"  moaned 
Dibble,  "  and  you  mark  my  words,  something  serious 
will  come  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Terry,  startled. 

"  You  never  saw  anyone  handle  a  rifle  like  her," 
said  Dibble.  "  I  didn't  remember  the  motion,  and 
she  loads  it  on  peril  of  her  life.  Somehow  she  has  got 
hold  of  a  lot  of  cartridges.  When  she  was  ramming 
home  the  first,  she  kept  on  stopping  to  look  down  the 
barrel  to  see  if  it  was  going  down  the  right  way." 

"Good  heavens!" 

"  Even  that  didn't  satisfy  her,"  continued  Dibble, 
with  a  moan ; "  but  soon  afterwards  she  rammed  down 
another." 

"  Another !" 

"  Yes.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  but  put  in 
a  third  and  a  fourth.  The  barrel  is  nearly  full  of 
cartridges." 

"  It's  madness,"  said  Terry,  really  troubled, 

"  She's  got  an  idea,"  said  Dibble,  gloomily,  "  that  as 
many  bullets  as  there  are  in  a  barrel,  so  will  the 
number  of  killed  be.  She  also  thinks  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  fire  the  gun,  and  the  bullets  will  find 
the  way  to  the  man  you  want  to  shoot.  It  is  all  your 
fault  sending  her  to  me.  You  could  have  insisted  on 
her  doing  the  right  thing  ;  but  what  I  said  wasn't  of 
any  consequence.     She  drilled  me !" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Terry,  consohngly — a  happy 
thought  at  that  moment  came  to  his  aid — "  the  rifle 
won't  go  oft'  without  caps." 

"  But  she's  got  'em,"  groaned  Dibble,  "  and  there's 
one  on  the  nipple  now.  Anyway,  there  was  when  I 
left  her,  and  she's  marching  about  the  hall  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  castle,  with  the  rifle  resting  on  her 
arm  and  the  muzzle  on  a  level  with  people's  heads." 

"  You    and  your   aunt    make    two,"    said    Terry, 
savagely.    "  What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  such  a 
dangerous  old  woman  here  ?" 
"  Did  I  want  her  to  come  ?"  demanded  Dibble. 
"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Terry.  "  Go  and  take  her 
gun  from  her." 

"  I  am  likely  to  get  it,"  muttered  Dibble. 
Terry  saw  that  the  matter  was  getting  beyond  a 
joke,  and  he  hastened  off  to  find  Jim  or  Morse  to  get 
their  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
If  Dibble  had  not  exaggerated  the  facts — and  ho 
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was  not  given  to  exaggeration — a  catastrophe  was 
certain  to  come  about,  unless  it  was  prevented. 

If  Miss  Elegantine  did  nothing  else,  she  would 
accidentally  fire  off  the  rifle,  and  the  chances  were 
that  the  barrel  would  burst. 

Jim,  on  learning  the  facts,  saw  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  prompt  action,  and  he  hastened  down  to  the  dining- 
hall,  where  he  found  the  lady-recruit  marching  about 
with  the  rifle  resting  horizontally  upon  her  arm.  Mrs. 
Farrell  and  a  number  of  the  boys  were  about,  aU  in 
imminent  danger  of  having  their  heads  blown  off. 

"  Miss  Dibble,"  said  Jim, "  may  I  have  your  rifle  for 
a  moment  ?" 

"  No,"  she  emphatically  replied,  "  not  if  I  know  it^ 
I  have  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  one  and  be  drilled, 
and  now  that  I  have  the  means  of  protecting  myself^ 
when  those  rascals  break  into  the  castle,  I  do  not  mean 
to  part  with  it." 

"  You  really  must,"  he  said ;  "  you  have,  it  at  fuU 
cock.    It  is  really  dangerous.     Look  out,  there !" 

As  most  of  the  people  in  the  hall  now  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  rifle  was  somehow  dangerous,  of 
which  they  had  no  previous  inkling,  down  went  every 
head. 

And  it  was  as  well  they  ducked,  for  Miss  Elegantine, 
backing  out  of  Jim's  reach,  was  brought  up  short  by 
the  table,  and  convulsively  grasping  the  trigger,  pulled 
it  down. 

The  rifle  exploded. 

Not  with  the  usual  short,  sharp  report,  but  with  a 
roar  that  was  doubly  terrible  in  the  confined  space  of 
the  hall. 

Moreover,  the  barrel,  as  Terry  feared  it  would  if  the 
weapon  were  fired,  burst,  tearing  itself  off  the  stock 
and  ripping  up  from  end  to  end. 

The  smoke  filled  the  hall,  and  into  the  thick  of  it 
poured  the  three  niggers  from  the  kitchen,  with 
Chorker  at  their  heels.  All  in  the  courtyard 
attempted  to  rush  in,  but  were  met  by  those  who  were 
attempting  to  get  out. 

"  Gorysmash  !"  roared  Romeo,  "  what  am  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Is  the  poor  woman  dead  ?"  Mrs.  Farrell  was  heard 
to  ask. 

"  I  will  see  in  a  moment,"  replied  Jim.  "  Open 
every  door  and  let  the  smoke  out.  Miss  Dibble,  are 
you  seriously  hmrt  ?" 

As  the  smoke  cleared,  he  saw  her  lying  at  full  length, 
with  a  bleeding  face  and  her  false  front  gone.  He 
raised  her  head,  and  Mrs.  Farrell  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. 

"  She  has  been  struck  in  the  face,"  she  said,  "  poor 
thing !" 

"  It  is  only  a  skin  wound,"  remarked  Jim.  "  I  fancy 
she  is  more  frightened  than  hurt.  Romeo,  get  some 
water." 


I     The  water  was  soon  brought,  and  her  face,  having 
been  sprinkled.  Miss  Elegantine  opened  her  eyes. 
"  Dear  me !"  she  exclaimed,  "what  is  the  matter  ? 

Oh,  I  remember.     That  horrible  gun  !     Where  is " 

She  clapped  a  hand  to  her  head  in  search  of  her 
false  front,  and,  finding  it  gone,  uttered  a  loud 
scream. 

"  Never  mind,  ma'am,"  said  Jim,  soothingly,  "we 
shall  find  it  directly.  Romeo,  look  for  Miss  Dibble's 
hair." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  looking,"  sobbed  she,  "  when 
it  is  all  scorched  off  my  poor  head?  Don't  trouble  to  look 
for  it,  Romeo.  It  wiU  be  a  waste  of  time.  After  all," 
she  added,  with  an  innocent  smile,  "ti  zcill  grow 
again^^ 

She  took  a  handkerchief  off  her  neck  and  tied  it 
over  her  head.     Then  Jim  assisted  her  to  a  chair. 

"  That  wretched  gun  !"  she  murmured.  "  What 
made  it  go  off?" 

"I  am  afraid  you  pulled  the  trigger,"  replied  Jim. 
Romeo  had  by  tliis  time  picked  up  the  pieces,  which, 
with  much  rolling  of  eyes,  he  showed  to  Jim. 

Dibble  at  this  moment  came  strolling  into  the  hall, 
feigning  to  do  it  casually.  He  had  heard  of  the 
catastrophe,  with  the  addition  that  his  aunt  had 
blown  her  head  off.  He  just  dropped  in  to  see  if  it 
were  true. 

She  espied  him  instantly,  and  beckoned  for  him  to 
approach  her.  He  came  diffidently  enough,  conscious 
that  other  eyes  were  upon  him.  Jim,  to  spare  Dibble's 
feelings,  motioned  to  the  negroes  and  Chorker  not  to 
wait. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  to  Miss  Elegantine,"  that  we  may 
leave  you  now.  You  have  something  to  say  to 
Dibble." 

She  would  have  remonstrated  against  their  going, 
but  the  hint  from  Jim  was  enough,  and  all  but  Mrs. 
Farrell  departed. 

"  Oscar,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  "  do  you  not  feel 
sorry  now  ?" 

Dibble  was  sm:prised.  He  was  sorry,  of  course ; 
but  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  aunt  implied  that  he 
was  to  blame  for  what  had  happened. 

'•'  Look  at  me,"  she  went  on.     "  Not  a  hair  of  my 
head  left ;  all  singed  offl" 
Dibble  stared. 

"  Do  you  not  feel  that,  if  you  had  been  a  better 
boy,  this  would  not  have  happened  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  could  help  it,  aunt,"  said  Dibble, 
rebelliously. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me !"  she  cried.  "  After  all  I  have 
done  for  you,  to  come  to  this !    Go  away !" 

Dibble  felt  both  hot  and  indignant.  How  could  he 
possibly  be  to  blame  in  the  matter  ? 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault,"  he  said.  "  You  hadn't  any 
right  with  the  gun,  aunt,"  he  insisted. 
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Her  amazement  reduced  her  to  speechlessness. 
She  waved  him  oflf,  and  he  sullenly  walked  away. 
When  he  was  near  the  door,  he  happened  to  look 
under  the  table,  and  there  he  espied  the  lost  front. 
He  cast  a  backward  glance  at  his  aunt.  She  was 
looking  the  other  way.  Of  Mrs.  Farrell  he  took  no 
heed.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  he  had  the 
wig  in  his  possession. 

«'  Go  about  bald  as  long  as  you  live !"  he  muttered, 
as  he  thrust  the  front  under  his  jacket.  "  Blow  it ! 
I'm  getting  sick  of  being  bullied  and  worried  about 
things  I  haven't  done." 

It  certainly  was  exasperating,  but  his  revenge  was 
a  very  bitter  one.  What  he  did  with  the  wig  must  be 
recorded  anon. 

Shortly  after  his  departvire,  Mrs.  Farrell  left  the 
hall,  and  then  Miss  Elegantine  searched  for  her  lost 
treasure.  Of  course,  she  could  not  find  it,  and  the 
conviction  that  it  had  been  burnt  to  nothing  by  the 
powder  of  the  gun  came  upon  her. 

"  It  is  a  horrible  fix,"  she  muttered ;  "  and  not  a 
hairdresser  on  this  benighted  island.  All  this  comes 
of  having  a  nephew  and  a  fool  of  a  doctor  who  sent 
me  abroad  for  my  health.  I  should  like  to  kill  the 
pair  of  them !" 

With  sundry  angry  jerks  of  her  body,  she,  too, 
vanished,  and  all  that  was  left  of  her  recent  perform- 
ance was  the  broken  stock,  the  rent  barrel,  and  five 
bullets  that  had  been  flattened  against  the  stone  wall, 
on  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVin. 

chokker  thinks  he  will  follow  a  bad  example. — 
morse's  last  invention. 

T  was  night,  and 
the  trio  of 
niggers  sat 
round  their 
kitchen  fire. 
One  white  man 
was  in  their 
company  on 
suiFerance.  It 
was  Chorker. 

He  had  to 
bear  himself  in 
a      becoming 

manner  in  the  company  in  which  he  found  himself. 

Once  upon  a  time  he  had  looked  down  on  niggers, 

but,  in  the  whirligig  of  time,  they  had  come  to  look 

down  upon  him. 

»*  You  was  a-sayin'.  Mister  Romeo,"  said  Chorker, 

'*  that  in  your  belief  the  master  and  them  two  under 

ones  got  out  of  your  bedroom  winder  ?" 


"  I  say  dat,"  said  "  Mr."  Romeo,  loftily,  "  and  it  am 
de  trufe.  You  got  anyting  to  say  to  de  contrairy 
opposite  ?" 

"  No ;  I  shouldn't  take  the  liberty.  Mister  Romeo," 
said  the  all  too  humble  Chorker.  "  What  I  wanted  to 
get  at  is,  how  did  they  do  it  ?" 

"  Let  theirselves  down  wif  a  rope,  Mister  Tick- 
head." 

"  Oh,  that  was  the  way  ?"  rejoined  Chorker,  placidly 
accepting  his  new  cognomen.  "  I  see.  Let  their- 
selves down,  did  they  ?" 

"  They  did,"  said  Romeo. 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet  shook  their  heads  doubt- 
fully, but  declined  to  take  any  verbal  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion between  Romeo  and  Chorker. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  fixin'  of  that  'ere  rope,  now  ?"  con- 
tinued Chorker.  "I  ain't  got  your  brains,  Mister 
Romeo." 

Romeo  was  flattered,  but  he  was  not  going  to  show 
it.       - 

"  Dat  no  news  to  me,"  he  said.  "  'Bout  fixin'  do 
rope,  now,  dat  a  chile's  job." 

He  took  up  the  poker  and  held  it  horizontally. 

"  See  dat,  now  ?" 

Chorker  saw  it,  and  was,  to  all  appearances,  much 
edified. 

"  Say  dat  you  put  him  'cross  de  winder.  Den  you 
tie  de  rope  to  de  middle  and  t'row  him  out.  You  git 
out  and  slide  down.  Dere  you  am  outside  safely 
sound." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  that  in  ten  years," 
said  Chorker,  perspiring  with  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

"Not  habin'  de  brains,"  remarked  Romeo,  com- 
placently. 

"  Dat  not  de  way  old  Nap  shunt  oflF,"  said  Macbeth, 
tartly. 

"  What  oder  way  he  go,  den  ?"  demanded  Romeo. 

"  He  not  go  dat  way.  Whar  de  poker  he  leab 
behin'him.P" 

"  He  not  take  dis  poker.    Mos'  likeler,  a  stick." 

«  Whar  de  stick,  den  ?" 

"  Dey  all  hang  on  de  rope  an'  break  him  t'rough." 

Romeo  spoke  as  one  given  to  solving  problems  off- 
hand. Chorker,  who  saw  the  flaw  in  the  story,  finding 
it  filled  up  in  this  way,  was  more  than  satisfied.  He 
reeked  with  admiration  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  didn't  think  there  was  sich  a  quantity  of  brains 
in  any  man's  head.  You  ought  to  be  in  London, 
making  your  fortune.  Good-night,  Mister  Romeo. 
Good-night,  gentlemen." 

They  all  responded  with  graciousness,  and  he  left 
them,  not  to  go  to  bed,  as  they  thought,  but  to  look 
up  some  bits  of  rope  to  piece  together,  for  he  was 
bent  on  emulating  the  fictitious  story  of  the  school- 
master's escape. 
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He  argued  with  himself  that  sooner  or  later  the 
invading  band  of  men  would  get  into  the  castle.  Then 
his  fate  was  almost  certain.  He  would  be  sacrificed 
with  the  rest.  But  to  be  in  the  woods,  though  perilous 
to  an  extent,  oflfered  him  an  extra  chance  of  escape. 
Therefore  was  he  resolved  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away. 

But  first  of  all  he  must  make  preparations.  A 
bundle  of  clothes,  a  store  of  food,  and  some  other 
things,  were  absolutely  essential. 

Leaving  him  to  carry  on  his  secret  labours,  we  will 
return  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  Martin,  sur- 
rounded by  some  score  of  the  boys,  was  busy  putting 
together  the  carriage  that  Morse  had  ordered. 

He  worked  by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern  alone, 
for  it  was  the  desire  of  the  inventor  that  there 
should  be  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  enemy  that  any- 
thing was  in  preparation.  The  light,  if  seen  at  all 
from  the  beach,  would  only  be  the  faintest  phos- 
phorescent glow,  which  would  give  no  clue  to  the 
work  being  carried  on. 

The  hammer  was  not  needed.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  putting  bolts  through  and  screwing  on  the 
nuts.  With  a  little  oil  this  was  done  with  so  little 
noise  that  the  quietude  of  the  night  was  scarcely 
broken. 

"When  put  together,  it  was  something  like  an  iron 
windlass  without  the  rope.  On  the  centre  bar  rested 
the  tube,  and  over  it  was  a  band,  which,  being 
fastened  down  with  §prews,  held  it  in  its  place. 

The  different  elevations  of  the  tube  were  obtained 
by  turning  a  handle,  and  security  of  position  was 
effected  with  a  catch,  of  the  class  one  sees  in  the 
hoisting-gear  of  cranes. 

When  Martin,  in  a  whisper,  declared  all  was  ready, 
Morse  tested  it,  and  declared  it  admirably  answered 
his  purpose. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  we  will  test  its  utility." 


CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 

CONFUSION  TO  THE  ENEMY. — ANOTHEE   RESPITE. 

ITH    a   motion  of 

his  hand,  Morse 

signified  that  he 

wished    all     but 

himself  to  stand 

They  drew  out  of  his 

and  he    peered    over 

of  the  tower  nearest 

field  of  the  enemy's 

operations. 

It  was  a  darkish  night, 

owing  to  a  filmy  mist  hiding 

but  the  air  near  the  ground  was  clear. 


above, 


His  object  was  to  make  out  the  exact  spot  he  wa» 
about  to  operate  upon. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  softly. 

Jim  came  over  to  his  side,  and  Morse  pointed 
downwards. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  there  ?"  he  asked. 

"Is  it  a  light?" 

"  I  think  it  is.  If  so,  those  fellows  have  taken, 
advantage  of  the  darkness  to  go  on  with  their 
labours." 

"  Then  we  must  give  them  another  peppering," 
said  Jim. 

"  Let  me  have  a  shot  at' them  first,"  Morse  calmly 
suggested. 

Close  by  where  he  was  standing  were  two  long, 
sticks  lying  on  the  roof  of  the  tower.  Each  had  a 
bundle  of  oblong  shape,  giving  them  a  crude  resem- 
blance to  extra-size  rockets.  He  took  up  one  and 
fixed  it  in  the  tube,  wherein  it  lay  loosely. 

"Now  all  may  come  to  see  the  effect,"  he  saidj 
"  keep  your  eyes  open  and  watch  the  results.  What 
one  may  miss  another  may  be  able  to  detect." 

He  added  a  caution  for  none  to  tread  upon  the 
other  rocket,  and,  with  the  caution  inspired  by  a> 
knowledge  of  Morse  and  his  inventions,  they 
drew  up. 

With  great  care,  Morse  lowered  the  tube  until  the 
mouth  of  it  pointed  downwards.  The  rocket  in  it 
showed  a  tendency  to  slip,  and  he  hghtly  fixed  it  by 
stuffing  in  a  piece  of  rag.  Then,  with  all  the  care  of 
an  experienced  gunner,  he  proceeded  to  take  aim, 
raising  and  lowering  the  tube  until  he  had  got  it  to 
his  satisfaction. 

"  Ready  now,"  he  said,  as  he  hghted  a  match  and 
applied  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the  oblong  tip  of  the 
rocket. 

He  drew  it  away,  leaving  a  spark  glowing  for  & 
moment  or  two.    The  boys  held  their  breath. 

Whir ! 

With  a  rush  that  forcibly  reminded  the  spectators- 
of  the  speeding  of  a  rocket  at  some  grand  display  of 
fireworks  at  home,  the  missile  flew  upon  its  errand. 

Down  straight  to  the  spot  where  the  enemy  was 
supposed  to  be  at  work  it  flew,  plunging  into  the 
bushes. 

A  shout  of  surprise  showed  that  the  enemy  was- 
there,  and  while  it  echoed  round  the  castle  there  was^ 
an  explosion  as  of  a  secret  mine. 

"  True  as  steel,"  cried  Morse,  with  a  shout  of  ex- 
ultation. 

His  companions  cheered,  and  as  their  voices  died 
away  they  heard  the  cries  of  the  enemy,  some  in  pain, 
and  others  in  terror  and  despair.  There  must  hav& 
been  at  least  thirty  of  them  on  that  knoll  of  earth 
jutting  out  from  the  cliff. 

"  It  seems  to  have  scattered  them,"  said  Martin, 
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As  they  drew  near  the  Castle,  she  looked  up  at  its  dark  outline.      There  was  no  light,  no  sign  of  life, 
nothing  to  indicate  that  their  advance  was  suspected. 
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"I'm  blessed  if  you  don't  give  us  a  fresh  surprise 
every  time." 

"  I  have  merely  improved  on  the  old-fashioned 
rocket,"  modestly  answered  Morse.  "I  had  better 
give  them  another.  It  will  complete  the  work  of 
to-night." 

Amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the  lookers-on,  he 
placed, the  second  rocket  in  the  tube.  The  cries  were 
still  to  be  heard  from  the  cliff,  and  a  murmuring  from 
lower  down.  Then,  after  assuring  himself  that  the 
tube  had  not  been  shifted,  he  discharged  it  with  as 
good  an  aim  as  the  first. 

The  outcry  continued,  dying  away  as  those  who 
survived  retreated. 

"Some  of  them,"  said  Morse,  "will  not  complain. 
The  rest  will  have  to  travel  a  long  way  round  to  get 
to  a  spot  where  they  can  descend." 

"How's  that?"  asked  Martin. 

"  I  reckon,"  replied  Morse,  "  that  they  had  fixed  up 
gear  to  go  up  and  down  by  themselves  as  well  as  to 
hoist  the  cannon.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  all 
that  gear  is  hopelessly  wrecked,  and  buried  under  the 
debris  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  cliff." 

"  What  explosive  did  you  use  ?"  asked  Jim,  won- 
deringly. 

"  Dynamite,"  said  Morse,  "  as  strong  as  it  can  be 
made.  It  has  a  downward  action,  you  will  remem- 
ber. It  will  not  have  failed  in  its  mission  to  blow 
away  the  soft  soil  by  the  bushes.  That  bit  of  ground 
had  to  go." 

In  the  gloom  of  night  they  could  not  verify  this 
assertion,  but  he  was  generally  so  very  careful  in 
what  he  said,  never  considering  a  thing  done  until  he 
had  worked  it  out  in  figures  or  seen  it,  that  they 
could  not  doubt  him. 

"It  is  a  marvellous  feat,"  said  Terry,  breathing 
hard. 

And  that  was  the  opinion  of  them  all. 

"  The  works  are  closed  for  the  night,"  said  Morse, 
grimly,  "  so  now  all  that  are  inclined  may  go  to  bed." 

The  lights  had  vanished  from  the  clift',  the  cries  had 
died  away.  Truly  the  work  and  the  lives  of  five  of 
the  foe  had  come  to  an  end.  Three  lay  buried  under 
the  fallen  soil,  the  other  two  were  on  their  backs  on 
the  verge  of  a  huge  ragged  rent  in  the  ground,  with 
their  sightless  eyes  fixed  blankly  on  the  misty  sky. 

Among  the  survivors  there  was  a  panic,  and  acting 
on  the  first  impulse  they  fled  towards  the  chine. 

It  was  a  sorry  tale  they  had  to  tell  to  their  leader, 
a  woman  whose  passionate  nature  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  being  foiled  by  enemies,  who  were  but 
boys. 


CHAPTER  CXL. 

THE  BITIBKNESS   OF   DEFEAT. — THE    EUKIED   CA]SrN0:S^, 

UCIA   DI  VALO  was 

lying    in    her    tent, 

dreamily  smoking  a 

cigarette,  when    the 

first  rocket  was  fired  by 

Morse.      In    the    deep 

resonance    of  the    report 

she   read    the    fact    that 

something     out     of     the= 

common  had  happened. 

Springing    to  her  feet, 
she  hastened  out  of  the 
tent,   and    found    all  the 
men  there  were  astir. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  that  report  ?"  she  asked  one,, 
as  he  ran  up  to  her. 

"It  came  from  the  chff,  senorita,"  he  answered,  "ancj 
-there  has  been  a  rushing  down  of  the  soil." 
"  Then  something  serious  has  happened  ?" 
"  An  earthquake." 

"You  fool!"  she  said,  curtly.  "An  earthquake^ 
would  have  been  felt  more  than  heard." 

The  men  made  way  for  her  as  she  stepped  quickly 
out  of  the  shadows  of  the  tent  into  the  open.  They 
followed  her,  and  were  in  the  nick  of  time  to  witness 
the  second  explosion. 

The  avalanche  of  stones  and  earth  that  followed 
rattled  portentously  in  their  ears,  and  the  cries  of  th& 
men  above  sounded  ominously. 

Two  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  hoisting  at  the- 
base  of  the  cliff,  came  tearing  towards  Lucia,  their 
faces,  though  dimly  seen,  startling  in  their  expression 
of  alarm. 

"Senorita,"  they  cried,  "a  star  from  heaven  fell 
and  rent  the  earth  above.  As  it  descended  Peitro- 
was  buried  alive.     We  had  but  a  narrow  escape." 

"  Stars  do  not  fall  from  heaven,"  said  Lucia,  con- 
temptuously. "It  is  something  from  those  daring 
imps  of  the  castle.  Have  you  forgotten  already  how 
they  rent  up  yonder  path  ?  The  cannon — is  it  in 
position  ?" 

"  We  hoisted  it  up,  five  of  us,"  was  the  reply, "  and 
we  two,  with  Peitro,  then  sent  two  of  our  number 
aloft  to  help  with  the  work  there.      They  were  near 
the  summit  when  the  explosion  came." 
"  And  they  fell  ?"  groaned  Lucia. 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  so,  senorita." 
"  You  are  not  sure  ?" 
"  No,  for  a  confusion  fell  upon  us." 
"  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  women  instead  of  yow 
men,"  muttered  Lucia.      "  You  have  no  more  nerva 
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*'I'm  blessed  if  you  don't  give  us  a  fresh  surprise 
every  time." 

*'  I  have  merely  improved  on  the  old-fashioned 
rocket,"  modestly  answered  Morse.  "I  had  better 
give  them  another.  It  will  complete  the  work  of 
to-night." 

Amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the  lookers-on,  he 
placed, the  second  rocket  in  the  tube.  The  cries  were 
still  to  be  heard  from  the  cliff,  and  a  murmuring  from 
lower  down.  Then,  after  assuring  himself  that  the 
tube  had  not  been  shifted,  he  discharged  it  with  as 
good  an  aim  as  the  first. 

The  outcry  continued,  dying  away  as  those  who 
survived  retreated. 

"  Some  of  them,"  said  Morse,  "  will  not  complain. 
The  rest  will  have  to  travel  a  long  way  round  to  get 
to  a  spot  where  they  can  descend." 

"How's  that  ?"  asked  Martin. 

"  I  reckon,"  replied  Morse,  "  that  they  had  fixed  up 
gear  to  go  up  and  down  by  themselves  as  well  as  to 
hoist  the  cannon.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  all 
that  gear  is  hopelessly  wrecked,  and  buried  under  the 
debris  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  cliff." 

"  What  explosive  did  you  use  ?"  asked  Jim,  won- 
deringly. 

"  Dynamite,"  said  Morse,  "  as  strong  as  it  can  be 
made.  It  has  a  downward  action,  you  will  remem- 
ber. It  will  not  have  failed  in  its  mission  to  blow 
away  the  soft  soil  by  the  bushes.  That  bit  of  ground 
had  to  go." 

In  the  gloom  of  night  they  could  not  verify  this 
assertion,  but  he  was  generally  so  very  careful  in 
what  he  said,  never  considering  a  thing  done  until  he 
had  worked  it  out  in  figures  or  seen  it,  that  they 
could  not  doubt  him. 

"It  is  a  marvellous  feat,"  said  Terry,  breathisg 
hard. 

And  that  was  the  opinion  of  them  all. 

"  The  works  are  closed  for  the  night,"  said  Morse, 
grimly,  "  so  now  all  that  are  inclined  may  go  to  bed." 

The  lights  had  vanished  from  the  cliff,  the  cries  had 
died  away.  Truly  the  work  and  the  lives  of  five  of 
the  foe  had  come  to  an  end.  Three  lay  buried  under 
the  fallen  soil,  the  other  two  were  on  their  backs  on 
the  verge  of  a  huge  ragged  rent  in  the  ground,  with 
their  sightless  eyes  fixed  blankly  on  the  misty  sky. 

Among  the  survivors  there  was  a  panic,  and  acting 
on  the  first  impulse  they  fled  towards  the  chine. 

It  was  a  sorry  tale  they  had  to  tell  to  their  leader, 
a  woman  whose  passionate  nature  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  being  foiled  by  enemies,  who  were  but 
boys. 


CHAPTER  CXL. 

THE  BITTERNESS   OF   DEFEAT. — THE    EUEIEB   CANNOiN", 

Vl        UCIA   DI   VALO  was 

.  Ij  lying    in    her    tent, 

11|     '      ^      dreamily  smoking  a 
^yr  cigarette,  when    the 

first  rocket  was  fired  by 
Morse.  In  the  deep 
resonance  of  the  report 
she  read  the  fact  that 
something  out  of  th& 
common  had  happened. 

Springing   to  her  feet, 
she  hastened   out  of  the 
tent,   and    found    all  the 
men  there  were  astir. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  that  report  ?"  she  asked  one,, 
as  he  ran  up  to  her. 

"It  came  from  the  cHff,  senorita,"  he  answered,  *'an(3 
-there  has  been  a  rushing  down  of  the  soil." 
"  Then  something  serious  has  happened  ?" 
"  An  earthquake." 

"You  fool!"  she  said,  curtly.  "An  earthquake 
would  have  been  felt  more  than  heard." 

The  men  made  way  for  her  as  she  stepped  quickly 
out  o€  the  shadows  of  the  tent  into  the  open.  They 
followed  her,  and  were  in  the  nick  of  time  to  witness 
the  second  explosion. 

The  avalanche  of  stones  and  earth  that  followed 
rattled  portentously  in  their  ears,  and  the  cries  of  the 
men  above  sounded  ominously. 

Two  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  hoisting  at  the- 
base  of  the  cliff,  came  tearing  towards  Lucia,  their 
faces,  though  dimly  seen,  startling  in  their  expression 
of  alarm. 

"Senorita,"  they  cried,  "a  star  from  heaven  fell, 
and  rent  the  earth  above.  As  it  descended  Peitro- 
was  buried  alive.     We  had  but  a  narrow  escape." 

"  Stars  do  not  fall  from  heaven,"  said  Lucia,  con- 
temptuously. "It  is  something  from  those  daring 
imps  of  the  castle.  Have  you  forgotten  already  how 
they  rent  up  yonder  path  ?  The  cannon — is  it  in 
position  ?" 

"  We  hoisted  it  up,  five  of  us,"  was  the  reply, "  and 
we  two,  with  Peitro,  then  sent  two  of  our  number 
aloft  to  help  with  the  work  there.      They  were  near 
the  summit  when  the  explosion  came." 
"  And  they  fell  ?"  groaned  Lucia. 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  so,  senorita." 
"  You  are  not  sure  ?" 
"  No,  for  a  confusion  fell  upon  us." 
"  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  women  instead  of  yow 
men,"  muttered  Lucia.      "  You  have  no  more  nerv& 
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than  babes.      What  mattered  an  explosion  ?     You 
should  have  kept  your  wits  about  you." 

"  We  are  not  all  so  blessed  as  the  senorita,"  mut- 
tered the  man. 

She  was  further  told  that  the  hoisting-gear  had 
been  wrecked,  and  was  lying,  for  the  most  part,  under 
the  dibris  that  had  fallen. 

"  And  what  of  the  men  above  ?''  she  asked. 
■"  Vamos,  has  nothing  been  heard  of  him  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  the  man  said.  In  his  fright  he  had  not 
«ven  heard  the  cries  of  those  who  fled  after  the 
explosion. 

Lucia  was  troubled,  but  she  knew  the  value  of 
calmness  as  an  influencing  factor,  and  as  she  turned 
back  towards  her  tent,  said : 

"  Whenhe  returns  send  him  into  me." 

"  Will  he  ever  return  ?"  was  the  question  the  men 
.asked  themselves. 

But  Vamos  was  not  yet  dead.  In  something  over 
.an  hour  he  presented  himself  before  Lucia,  bedraggled, 
soil-stained,  weary,  and  distraught. 

He  signalised  his  arrival  outside  by  calling  to  her 
by  name. 

"  Senorita  Lucia." 

"Enter,"  she  said,  and  he  obeyed,  coming  just 
iwithin  the  tent,  and  there  halting. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

"  The  young  fiends,"  he  answered,  "  fired  some  huge 
socket  from  the  castle,  and  it  exploded  in  the  midst 
of  us." 

"  What  loss  ?"  was  her  next  query. 

"  Two  that  were  with  me,  and  two  that  were  being 
loisted  up  from  below." 

"Dead?" 

"  All  dead." 

Lucia  was  silent  for  a  moment,  sitting  with  her 
.hand  veiling  her  eyes.  Vamos  stood  quietly,  waiting 
ior  her  to  speak  again.    Presently  she  looked  up. 

"  Any  other  loss  ?" 

"  The  apparatus  is  wrecked." 

"Yes;  what  more?  You  have  something  else  to 
tell  me." 

"  The  gun  we  were  getting  into  position  went  down 
with  the  avalanche,  and  lies  buried,  for  aught  I  know, 
£fty  feet  deep." 

"  And  a  simple  explosion  did  all  this  ?"  said  Lucia, 
lialf-incredulously. 

"  It  was  an  explosion  that  split  the  ground," 
Vamos  replied,  "  and  happening  somewhat  near  the 
«dge  of  the  cliff,  the  earth  bulged  out  and  fell." 

"  How  did  you  get  here  ?" 

"We  had  to  travel  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  chine 
yonder,  and  there  we  slid  down  as  best  we  could. 
Behold  my  dress !" 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  carelessly.  "  To-morrow  the  lost 
gun  must  be  found." 


"  How,  senorita  ?"  asked  VamoS 

"Dig  it  out." 

"  Senorita,  we  have  no  spadas." 

"Scratch  it  out,  then!"'  she  answered,  bitterly. 
"  What  men  you  are  to  let  such  trifles  daunt  you  I" 

"  A  tenth  of  our  men  lost,  and  not  a  blow  struck 
senorita." 

"  If  I,"  cried  Lucia,  springing  to  her  feet,  "  were 
all  that  is  left  of  us,  I  would  then  not  budge,  but 
hold  on  to  the  last !  A  handful  of  boys  is  all  you 
have  to  contend  with.  The  master  is  a  booby ;  the 
other  men  children." 

Vamos  bowed  mechanically. 

"  The  will  of  the  senorita  is  law." 

"A  law  that  must  be  obeyed,"  she  rejoined, 
sharply.  "  If  there  are  any  malcontents  bring  them 
to  me.    They  grumble,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  They  say  we  have  come  upon  an  errand  that  will 
end  in  disaster." 

"Go  and  get  some  rest,"  said  Lucia.  "  And  let  all 
the  men  muster  early  in  the  morning,  when  I  wiU 
speak  to  them." 

And  with  a  wave  of  her  tapering  hand  she  dismissed 
him. 


CHAPTER  CXLI. 

iJirOTHBR  MISSING  MAN. — SHELLING   THE   CAMP. 

T  was  observed  by 
Bomeo  on  the 
following  morn- 
ing that  Chorker 
had  never  before 
been  so  assiduous 
or  brisk  in  his 
',  labours.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had 
shown  a  tendency  to 
lag  and  skulk  on  the 
least  provocation, 
and  many  a  hard  word 
and  an  occasional  missile  had  been  thrown  at  his 
head. 

But  on  this  especial  morning  he  worked  like  a 
modem  Hercules,  cleaning,  and  dusting,  and  rushing 
about  as  if  doing  domestic  work  for  a  wager. 

"  Whar  am  de  marrer  wif  de  man  ?"  said  Macbeth. 
All  three  noted  how  assiduous  was  Chorker. 

"  Sumfin'  gone  wrong  in  him  head,"  said  Hamlet, 
significantly.  "  No  man  in  him  senses  eber  toil  in 
dat  way." 

"  Neber,"  said  Romeo. 

Chorker,  who  had  a  minute  before  rushed  out  of 
the  kitchen  with  a  broom,  now  reappeared  with  it, 
panting  and  blowing  like  a  grampus. 
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**  Done  the  scTillery,"  he  said,  "  and  now,  by  the 
leave  of  you  gentlemen,  I'll  take  a  few  minutes'  rest." 

No  objection  was  raised  to  this  suggestion,  as  it  was 
the  hour  when  the  three  niggers  partook  of  luncheon. 
Chorker,  to  their  surprise,  refused  to  partake  of  any. 

"  m  jest  stroll  out,"  he  said,  "  and  git  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  air." 

"He  clean  gone — dementled,"  said  Macbeth,  as 
Chorker  vanished. 

But  Chorker  was  as  sane  and  sensible  as  ever.  He 
had  a  set  piu-pose  in  his  mind,  and,  by  hastening  to 
finish  the  ordinary  morning's  work,  he  had  a  most 
convenient  hour  to  carry  it  out. 

Chorker  was  going  to  clear  away.  He  had  his 
clothing  ready,  and  package  of  food  and  the  rope, 
also  a.  short,  stout  stick  wherewith  to  secure  that  rope 
to  the  window. 

With  the  trio  of  niggers  safe  in  the  kitchen  at 
luncheon,  he  was  able  to  convey  aU  these  things  up  to 
their  bedroom. 

There  he  was  so  far,  and  now  arose  the  question, 
how  was  he  to  get  up  to  the  window  ?  There  was 
Macbeth's  bed,  and  three  boxes  containing  the  odds 
and  ends  of  property  belonging  to  the  occupants  of 
the  room.  By  piling  these  on  the  bed  he  thought  he 
could  do  it. 

Yes,  they  sufficed.  He  could  from  the  summit  of 
the  boxes  just  get  his  head  above  the  window-sill. 

His  first  care  was  to  drop  his  bundle  of  clothes  and 
package  of  food  out.  That  done,  he  made  an  eflbrt 
to  raise  himself  up  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  window, 
and  descend. 

The  rope  was  lowered  and  the  stick  placed  across 
the  open  window. 

"  Strong  enough  to  bear  a  hoss,"  he  muttered. 

His  next  move  was  to  spring  up,  and  in  the  attempt 
he  shot  the  three  boxes  down.  They  fell  with  a 
thunderous  roar  upon  the  ground. 

Alarmed,  he  loosened  his  hold  upon  the  window- 
sill  and  followed  them  to  the  floor;  there  he  lay,  with 
the  sensation  of  having  his  head  split,  and  his  eyes 
giving  out  small  volcanic  eruptions. 

But  the  chief  feeling  on  him,  however,  was  the 
terror  of  discovery.  Had  the  owners  of  those  boxes 
heard  the  uproar  ?  In  case  they  had,  he  crept  under 
Macbeth's  bed,  and  lay  there  quaking  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Nobody  coming,  he  stole  out  again,  and  once  more 
placed  the  boxes  in  position.  But  the  fall  had  shaken 
him  up,  and  he  did  it  nervously. 

Using  the  greatest  precaution,  he  eventually  got 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  grasping  the  rope,  lowered 
himself  out,  feeling  uncommonly  quaky  as  he  thought 
of  the  forty  feet  below. 

But  now  that  he  was  out  he  tried  to  nerve  himself, 
and  began   the   descent,  going  very  carefully,    and 


descending  inch  by  inch,  scraping  his  feet  against  the 
wall  to  act  as  a  brake. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  rope  was 
moving  without  his  aid.  Looking  up,  he  beheld  a 
sight  that  turned  him  cold.  It  was  the  face  of 
Romeo  at  the  window,  and  the  hands  of  that  grin- 
ning personage  were  shaking  it. 

"  What  yer  doing  ?"  cried  Chorker. 

"  So  you  run  away,  too,"  said  Romeo.  "  How  slow 
you  go !  Look  out !  Me  going  to  help  you  to  get  to 
de  bottom  quicker." 

One  of  his  hands  disappeared  and  speedily 
reappeared,  grasping  a  knife.  The  eyes  of  Chorker 
seemed  to  tmrn  right  round  in  his  head  with  terror. 

"For  mercy's  sake,"  he  gasped,  "don't  cwi.'" 

"Bound  to|do  it,"  coolly  responded  Romeo.  "  What 
bisness  you  got  to  bolt  ?" 

"  I'U  come  back  again !"  groaned  Chorker. 

"  No,  you  won't,"  replied  Romeo.  "  If  you  do,  me 
see  dat  you  get  a  tanning  for  it.  Mobe  a  lilly  bit 
quicker  dere." 

"I'm  agoing!"  moaned  Chorker,  as  he  began  to 
slide  down  at  a  rate  that  threatened  to  skin  the 
palms  of  his  hands. 

He  was  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  ground,  when 
he  felt  himseK  rushing  down.  A  cry  rose  to  his  lips, 
but  ere  he  could  utter  it  he  came,  with  a  fearful 
bump,  to  the  ground,  and  it  ended  in  nothing  more 
than  a  gasping  "  Oh !"  the  rope  falling  upon  him. 

"  You  blamed  fool !"  he  roared,  a  moment  later, 
"  what  did  yer  cut  the  rope  for  ?" 

"  Fun  !"  said  Romeo,  as  he  detached  the  stick  from 
the  \vindow  and  threw  it  down.  "  Clar  off,  or  it  be 
de  wuss  for  you.     Hear  me  talking,  does  you  ?" 

"You   are   a  ijiotic  skunk!"    growled    Chorker, 

"All  right,"  returned  Romeo,  "me  gib  you  an 
answer  to  dat  when  we  meet  agin.  If  you  lib  to 
return  alibe.^^ 

Romeo's  face  disappeared,  and  Chorker,  now  doubt- 
ful if  he  had  taken  a  wise  step,  heard  him  move  the 
boxes  back  to  their  original  position. 

"  Tliere's  no  goin'  back,"  he  muttered,  "  unless  I 
can  git  up  some  yarn  about  havin'  been  out  to  scout 
the  henemy.  But  even  with  that  I  durstn't  show  for 
a  day  or  two." 

Discontented,  and  filled  with  many  throes  of  fear, 
he  strode  away  into  the  wood,  his  departure  signalised 
by  a  firing  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

Inspecting  the  spot  where  Morse  had  sent  his 
rockets  the  previous  evening,  Jim  discovered  many 
infallible  signs  of  the  completeness  of  the  work. 

The  bulging  portion  of  the  cliff  had  vanished,  and 
much  of  the  undergrowth  further  in  was  destroyed. 

The  trees  cut  down  had  disappeared,  and  so  had 
the  hoisting  apparatus,  as  the  reader  has  already  been 
informed. 
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"  You  ought  to  be  satisfied/"  said  Jim  to  Morse. 

"  So  far  I  am,"  he  replied.  "  My  next  move  will 
be  to  shell  the  camp  below." 

He  called  his  rocket-firing  shelling,  and  no  doubt 
it  had  something  of  that  nature  in  it.  That  was  the 
task  he  was  engaged  upon  when  Chorker  vanished 
into  the  wood. 

Surrounded  by  an  admiring  group  of  friends, 
Morse  fired  his  first  shell.  Down  it  rushed  hissing 
and  screaming,  but  when  it  was  still  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  camp  it  burst. 

"  I  was  afraid  of  that,"  he  said :  "  the  fuse  of  the 
rest  must  be  altered. 

He  had  four  more  left,  and  he  intimated  that  he 
would  rather  do  the  work  of  altering  the  fuses  alone. 

"  It  is  a  habit  I've  got  into.  The  presence  of  other 
people  makes  me  nervous.  Go  down  to  the  ramparts, 
tmd,  Jim,  you  might  kill  the  time  by  seeing  what  our 
friends  are  doing." 

"  They  are  buzzing  about  like  a  lot  of  bees,"  said 
Jim,  who  had  been  watching  them  through  his  glass. 

He  closed  it,  and  with  the  rest,  a  score  or  so  of 
men  and  boys,  went  down  to  the  ramparts. 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  Morse  being  nervous,"  remarked 
Felton. 

"  What  is  there  in  that  ?"  asked  Martin. 

"  He  is  as  brave  as  a  lion." 

"  So  he  may  be,  and  yet  nervous.  Nervousness  is 
^nly  another  term  for  sensitiveness.  A  nervous  man 
when  he  gets  over  the  first  shock  is  very  often  a  man 
of  steel." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Sleery,  the  carpenter. 
*'I  had  a  brother-in-law  whom  we  all  thought  a 
coward,  even  his  sister,  my  poor  wife  who  is  dead  and 
gone.  She  used  to  say  that  her  brother  hadn't  an 
ounce  of  pluck  in  him,  and  when  he  'listed  we  all 
asked  how  long  it  would  be  bef  ®re  he  deserted.  None 
of  us  ever  dreamt  he  would  fight." 

"  And  did  he  ?"  asked  Jim,  as  he  surveyed  the 
disturbed  camp  below. 

"  He  fought  against  the  hill  tribes  in  India,"  said 
Sleery,  "  and  for  doing  something  uncommonly  brave 
— saved  some  officers'  lives  at  the  risk  of  his  own — 
he  got  the  Victoria  Cross," 

"  I  can  weU  beheve  it,"  said  Martin. 

"  That  lot  below,"  said  Jim,  "  doesn't  know  what  to 
make  of  the  shells.  They  are  looking  up  here  as  if 
in  expectation  of  another." 

"  Which  they  will  get  in  due  time,"  said  Felton  ; 
*'  there  it  goes !" 

Morse  could  not  have  wasted  much  time  in  altering 
the  fuses.  The  second  shell  pitched  right  over  the 
camp  into  one  of  the  boats  near  the  shore,  exploding 
as  it  struck. 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  as  it  did 
rapidly,  not  a  vestige  of  the  boat  was  to  be  seen. 


And  the  occupants  of  the  camp  were  tearing  to-- 
wards  the  cliflf  for  shelter.  Jim  noted  this  througli 
the  glass,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  could  see  the^ 
very  expression  of  terror  on  the  faces  of  the  men. 

"  Shall  we  go  up  again  ?"  suggested  Terry, 

"No,"  replied  Jim.  "Morse,  if  he  wanted  us^  ■ 
would  have  called.  Perhaps  he  prefers  being, 
alone." 

There  were  three  more  shells  to  fire,  and  their 
departure  was  waited  for  with  breathless  interest. 

Presently  a  shot  was  fired  and  pitched  right, 
into  the  heart  of  the  camp,  bowling  over  one  of  the- 
tents,  and  shooting  ahead  to  the  verge  of  the  sea, 
where  it  exploded. 

"  Improving,"  muttered  Jim.  "  Morse  will  get  one 
right  home  presently." 

There  was  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  ere  the  next  was 
fired,  and  it  went  almost  direct  to  the  mark,  striking 
the  ground  on  the  verge  of  the  camp,  and,  exploding, 
it  tore  a  tent  to  fragments,  in  addition  to  scooping 
out  a  deep  hole,  twenty  feet  across,  in  the  sand. 

"  What  is  the  idea  of  shooting  now  ?"  asked  Rain- 
stone. 

"  To  wreck  the  stores  of  the  enemy,''  replied  Jim. 
"Morse  did  not  tell  me  so,  but  I  judge  that  is  his 
aim." 

The  last  shell  was  fired,  and  it  found  a  home- 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  camp,  where  it  burst,  and 
scattered  the  tents  and  stores  in  every  direction. 

Only  three  of  the  tents  remained  erect,  and  one  of 
them  belonged  to  Lucia  di  Valo. 

There  was  a  great  cheering  from  the  ramparts,  but 
it  ceased  suddenly  when  a  woman  was  seen  to  emerge^ 
from  a  tent.     It  was  Lucia  di  Valo. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  up  towards  the- 
castle.  Then,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  she  slowly 
walked  across  the  open  ground  between  the  wrecked 
camp  and  the  cliff,  and  disappeared. 

"  Plucky,"  said  Martin, 

"  A  woman's  bravado,'  said  Sleery. 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  remarked  Jim,  as  he  closed  the- 
glass,  "  she  will  gain  her  point,  and  that  is  to  obtain 
unswerving  influence  over  her  men.  They  fled,  she 
remained,  and  her  coolness  wUl  inspire  them.  As  I 
said  once  before,  there  is  all  the  courage  of  a  Joan  of 
Arc  in  her." 

"  And  like  the  ancient  Joan,"  said  Morse,  as  he 
emerged  from  the  entrance  to  the  tower,  "  she  wiU 
have  to  succumb  to  a  superior  power." 

"  I  think  we  shall  win  the  day,  but  there  is  a  lot 
to  be  done  yet.  By  the  w&y,"  he  added,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  I  forgot  to  feed  the  lions  this  morning." 

His  words  went  no  further  than  Jim's  ear,  and  h& 
at  once  volunteered  to  go  to  the  three  exiles  hiding 
in  the  cave, 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Morse.     ''  Let  them  wait  till 
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^fter   dinner.      A   little  wholesome  fasting   will   do 
them  good." 

Morse  said  this  in  a  jesting  spirit,  but  if  he  had 
known  what  was  likely  to  result  from  his  delaying 
taking  the  rations  to  the  schoolmasters,  he  might 
have  seriously  thought  of  doing  it  at  once.  But, 
with  all  his  talent,  Morse  was  not  endowed  with 
second-sight,  or  the  power  of  diving  into  the  future. 


CHAPTER  CXLII. 

•CHORKER    GRAVITATES    TOWARDS     OLD    ACQUAINTANCES. 

N  getting  into  the 
wood,  where  the 
shelter  of  the  trees 
gave  him  a  sense 
of  security,  Chor- 
ker  stopped  for  a 
time  to  bethink 
himself  on  the  road  he 
ought  to  take. 

The  comparatively 
recent  shooting  of  the 
boys  in  that  quarter 
had  driven  away  the 
wild  game,  and  the  place  was  a  solitude.  Hogs 
are  as  cunning  creatures  as  one  can  find  anywhere, 
•and  they  know  when  danger  is  in  the  air.  They 
feel  that  the  scent  of  powder  indicates  danger, 
*ven  if  they  have  never  previously  nosed  it. 
Now  Chorker  had  no  intention  to  go  far  away. 
It  was  his  firm  belief  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
•enemy  would  be  in  the  castle,  "  settling  that  lot," 
as  he  mentally  put  it ;  and  having  done  that,  they 
would  naturally  go  away  jubilant  and  satisfied. 

Then  he  would  have  what  was  left  of  the  castle  and 
the  island  to  himself. 

His  proper  course,  then,  would  be  to  hover  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  cave  in  the  chine  came  back 
to  his  memory. 

It  was  a  good  hiding-place,  handy  to  sleep  in  on 
■account  of  the  comparative  warmth;  and  then  there 
was  the  farm  not  so  far  away,  where  he  knew  many 
succulent  tubers  and  other  things  eatable  had  been 
perforce  left  in  the  ground.  Anything  so  left  in  that 
climate  did  not  rot  as  it  generally  does  at  home,  but 
is  kejDt  in  a  state  of  preservation  until  the  warm 
weather'  comes  again,  and  then,  in  due  course,  it 
sprouts  and  grows  again. 

It  was  clear  to  him  that  he  must  make  for  the 
cave. 

At  the  outside  it  v/ould  take  him  two  hours  to 
s-each  it.     The  way  was  rugged,  but  hard  to  be  rais- 
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taken.     He  would  not  lose  himself,  like  an  overgrown 
babe  in  the  wood. 

So  to  the  cave  he  wended  his  way,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  it. 

On  entering  he  was  amazed  to  find  three  blanket- 
beds  not  far  from  the  mouth,  and  in  the  blankets  he 
recognised  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  school. 

For  a  brief  spell  he  was  utterly  dumbfounded  by 
this  discovery. 

Then  hght  broke  in  upon  him. 

"It's  them  three  levanting  varmints  of  school- 
masters,"' he  muttered ;  '•'  but  what's  come  of  'ein  ?" 

Had  they  beeu  fallen  upon  and  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  ? 

Hardly,  for  nothing  wild  and  sufficiently  ferocious 
had  ever  been  seen  on  the  island. 

Were  they  out  for  a  walk,  or  had  they  gone  into 
the  depths  of  the  cave  ? 

He  was  musing  on  the  possibility  of  their  having 
done  so,  sitting  down  with  his  eyes  wandering  about 
the  chine,  when  he  saw  them  returning  from  the 
direction  of  the  farm. 

They  were  coming  along  in  a  cautious,  sneaky 
kind  of  Avay,  each  man  carrying  a  bundle,  which 
Chorker  rightly  guessed  was  farm-produce. 

The  fact  was  they  had  had  no  breakfast,  owing  to 
the  forgetf  ulness  of  Morse,  whose  mind  was  fixed  on 
more  important  matters  ;  and  Mr.  Farrell,  remember- 
ing the  adjacent  farm,  suggested  that  they  should  go 
thither  to  procure  something  to  sustain  life. 

"  Here's  a  find  I"  muttered  Chorker ;  "  and  what  am 
I  to  make  of  it  ?"' 

Face  the  three  men  whom  he  had  so  shabbily  treated 
on  a  previous  occasion  he  dared  not ;  retreat  from  the 
cave  ho  would  not.  His  best  course,  evidently,  was 
to  hie  away  into  its  interior,  to  a  sufficient  distance 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  being  seen,  and  there  await  the 
issue  of  events. 

But  he  was  not  going  without  the  me^ns  of  making 
himself  comfortable. 

So  he  picked  out  two  of  the  warmest  blankets, 
kicked  the  rest  of  the  things  about,  and  beat  a 
retreat. 

Halting  fifty  yards  down,  he  watched  for  the 
return  of  the  men. 

They  soon  came  stealing  in,  and  their  eyes  fell  upon 
their  disordered  bedding.  A  moment  later  they  had 
discovered  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  it. 

He  could  hear  every  word  they  said,  for  the  cave 
transmitted  sounds  with  the  facility  of  a  speaking- 
tube. 

They  were  terrified  beyond  description,  fearing  that 
some  hxmian  foe  had  been  there. 
-  But  the  idea  was  given  up,  and  they  talked  of  a 
wild  hog  having  visited  the  cave   to  worry,  in  sheer 
playfulness  or  mischief,  their  private  property. 
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Tliat  would  not  do,  however,  for  wild  hogs  would 
neither  eat  blankets  nor  carry  them  away. 

Finally  Mr.  Farrell  offered  a  solution  of  the 
mystery. 

"  It  is  the  boy  Morse,"  he  said ;  "  he  has  been  here 
and,  angry  at  our  absence,  has  taken  away  the 
blankets." 

It  was  a  feeble  suggestion,  but  they  were  feeble 
men,  and  it  found  acceptance.  Morse,  they  decided, 
it  must  be. 

Chorker  was  considerably  taken  aback  to  find  that 
Morse  knew  where  these  men  were  in  hiding,  and 
then  he  wondered  how  the  boy  could  communicate 
wdth  them,  being  shut  up  in  a  castle,  practically 
besieged. 

While  he  was  worrying  his  mental  faculties  with 
this  problem,  he  saw  a  light  some  distance  down  the 
cave.  It  was  drawing  nearer,  and,  beliexdng  rightly 
that  it  was  carried  by  Morse,  he  looked,  or  rather 
groped,  about  for  a  hiding-place. 

It  was  his  last  wish  to  meet  with  anyone  from  the 
castle,  but  there  was  no  retreating,  as  he  would  gladly 
have  done.  He  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  rough 
recess  in  the  wall  of  the  cave,  into  wluch  he  crept  and 
rolled  himself  up  in  the  blankets,  which  were  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  and  not  easily  discernible  to  the  eye  in 
the  gloom. 

He  left  one  small  hole  to  peep  out  of,  and  presently 
saw  Morse  with  a  rush-basket  filled  with  food, 
go  by. 

Morse  ent  >rtained  no  suspicions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Choicer,  but  passed  on  with  his  eyes  straight 
ahead. 

Thrusting  his  head  out  so  as  to  hear  what  was  said, 
Chorker  was  astonished  to  find  that  no  complaint 
was  made  to  him  about  the  missing  blankets.  Tlie 
reticence  of  the  masters  arose  from  their  fear  of  offend- 
ing liim. 

All  that  passed  between  them  was  a  sort  of  apology 
from  Morse  for  being  late,  and  the  excuse  of  pressing 
matters  that  kept  him  in  the  castle.  Then  he  came 
back  again,  passed  the  skulking  Chorker,  and  hastened 
on  by  the  way  he  came. 

The  desire  to  know  how  he  could  go  to  and  fro 
took  possession  of  Chorker,  and,  yielding  to  it,  he  got 
up,  pulled  off  liis  boots,  and  stealthily  followed  the 
young  chemist. 

It  was  an  amazingly  long  journey  to  him,  but  he  ob- 
served one  thing  that  made  him  easy  about  getting 
back  again.  There  were  diverging  passages,  but  they 
were  all  on  the  right  hand.  Tlierefore,  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  keep  his  right  hand  upon  the  wall,  left  side 
going,  on  his  right  returning,  and  he  could  not  lose 
his  way. 

With  complete  success  he  tracked  Morse  to  the 
foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  laboratory, 


and  stopping  there,  heard  him  raise  and  let  fall  the 
trapdoor  above. 

"That  'ere  door  is  in  the  castle," muttered  Chorker  f 
"  now,  I  wonders  where  it  is,  what  part  on  it  ?" 

He  dared  not  attempt  to  inspect  it  then,  for  it  was 
daytime,  but  it  could  be  done  at  night. 

And  what  a  vista  of  temporary  comfort  it  opened 
up  to  him !  He  was  quite  independent  of  that  party 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  for  he  could  steal  into 
the  castle  in  the  night-time,  obtain  the  supplies  he 
needed,  and  return  to  his  lair. 

For  the  better  security  of  himself  against  discovery 
he  would  take  up  his  abode  in  the  first  diverging 
passage  of  the  cave. 

"  And,  maybe,"  he  thought,  "  I'll  have  a  bit  of  a 
game  with  some  on  'em  that  they've  orfen  had  with 
me.  Blow  it !  my  turn's  come.  I  can  run  agin  the 
'ole  lot — Nap,  his  two  assistants,  them  boys,  them 
niggers,  and  the  wimen  folks.  I've  read  of  people 
gittin'  theirselves  up  as  ghosts  and  skeering  others 
into  fits  ;  I'll  do  it.  Here's  a  chance  of  paying  off  old 
scores !" 


CHAPTER  CXLIir. 

AjS^  assault  on  the  castle. 

ENORITA,'-  said 
Vamos,  "it  cannot 
be  done." 

In   the    night 

such  fragments  of 

camping   material 

aswere  left  to  them 

had  been  trans^sorted  by 

Lucia    di  Valo's  followers 

to  a  spot  under  the  chff, 

and    there    put    together 

for  shelter. 

It  was  a  singular  thing, 
but  the  tent  of  the  woman  leader  was  the  only  one 
that  had  entirely  escaped  injury.  It  had  not  been 
struck  or  torn — a  fact  she  was  to  make  great  capital 
out  of. 

"  Not  be  done  ?"  she  said,  as  she  turned  upon  her 
seat  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

"  Not  within  reasonable  time,  senorita.  Without 
tools  it  will  be  the  work  of  weeks.  The  men's  knives 
are  being  spoiled  by  putting  them  to  such  use." 

'"'  Let  it  be,  then,"  she  answered,  impatiently ; "  from 
the  first  I  had  no  faith  in  such  cumbrous  tools.  It 
was  the  suggestion  of  that  wretched  idiot,  Don  Carlos 
Spartola." 

"  There  is  yet  one  left,"  hinted  Vamos,  who  pre- 
ferred battering  the  castle  to  pieces  from  the  distance, 
to  closer  warfare. 
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"  Where  is  it  ?" 

"  Half -buried  in  the  sands  yonder." 

"  There  let  it  lie.     Call  the  men  together." 

It  was  the  evening  hour,  and  as  the  band  assembled 
before  the  tent  in  obedience  to  a  quiet  call  from 
Vamos,  their  faces  were  heavy  with  gloom.  They  were 
getting  dispirited — not  from  their  losses  alone,  but 
from  a  growing  conviction  that  the  task  they  were 
engaged  upon  would  end  in  failure  and  disaster. 

Lucia  was  some  minutes  coming  out,  and  when  she 
did  it  was  suddenly  from  the  tent  with  two  quick 
steps  and  then  a  halt.  She  did  everything  for  effect, 
knowing  that  it  was  necessary  to  impress  the  men, 
and  get  them  to  rely  upon  her  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

With  her  spare,  graceful  form  erect,  and  eyes  flash- 
ing, she  was  a  fascinating  figure.  He  beauty  had  an 
especial  charm — no  mean  factor  in  the  case — and 
instantly  there  was  a  change  in  the  men.  Their 
lassitude  and  depression  fled,  and,  doffing  their  hats, 
they  gave  utterance  to  a  series  of  cries  that  passed 
among  them  for  cheering. 

"  Senors,"  she  said,  "  we  came  here  for  a  purpose, 
and  it  must  be  fulfilled.  On  your  courage,  which  I 
know  is  great,  I  rely." 

Agaiu  they  cried  out,  and  waved  their  caps  and 
hats,  which  were  of  a  mixed  nationality. 

"  We  have  met  with  some  minor  impediments," 
she  resumed,  "  but  what  army  does  not  ?  It  is  well 
they  have  come  at  the  outset.  Is  there  not  an  old 
adage,  '  Lose  first,  win  last'  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,  senorita !"  they  cried. 

"  Wliy,  then,"  she  demanded,  "  do  I  see  gloomy 
faces  P  Are  you  men  to  be  easily  disheartened,  or  is 
it  for  me  you  fear  ?" 

No  answer.  They  looked  a  bit  hang-dog,  and  she 
changed  her  tone  to  one  of  cheerful  rallying. 

"  You  must  not  be  tender-hearted  for  my  sake,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  proof  against  bullet  and  knife.  I  know 
that  I  shall  lead  you  on  to  victory.  Look  at  my  tent — 
unharmed,  untouched,  while  none  other  has  escaped. 
I  carry  a  charm  that  will  help  me  and  save  you,  if 
you  will  only  be  faithful  to  me." 

*'  We  will — we  swear  it !"  they  cried. 

"  To-night,"  she  resumed, "  we  must  take  a  bold  step. 
Though  the  path  is  blocked  for  cannon  it  is  free  to  us. 
Surely  you  have  courage  enough  to  meet  those 
children  f 

The  bitter  sarcasm  conveyed  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
had  an  exasperating  effect  upon  the  men.  They  drew 
tlieir  knives,  and,  with  muttered  imprecations,  swore 
that  they  would  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
that  night. 

"  Senorita,"  theycried,  "command  us,  and  we  will  do 
your  bidding." 

"  At  midnight,  then,"  she  said,  "  I  will  lead  you  up 
yonder,  and  he  who  lags  shall  die.    I  swear  it !" 


It  was  her  proud,  imperious  way  of  doing  things— to 
hold  them  with  a  threatening  hand  with  as  little  soft 
speaking  as  possible.  She  knew  the  men.  To  pat 
them  on  the  back,  or  to  cry  *<  Well  done,"  would  in- 
their  eyes  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  only  ruling^ 
they  felt  obliged  to  obey  was  that  of  the  iron  rod. 

But  few  of  their  number  had  any  stomach  for  the- 
work  ahead  of  them.  The  rockets  sent  down  by 
Morse  upon  the  cliff'  and  into  the  camp  had  exercised 
a  terrifying  effect  upon  their  nerves.  Living  in  th& 
beggarly  little  island  of  Minorca,  they  saw  but  little 
of  the  late  inventions  of  those  who  provide  us- 
with  the  material  for  war.  In  that  sense  they  had 
not  got  beyond  the  gunpowder  age. 

So  it  fell  out  that,  though  so  very  brave  and  bursting 
with  promised  valour  in  the  presence  of  their  womar* 
leader,  they  were  somewhat  subdued  as  soon  as  she 
left  them. 

"  They  are  not  boys,"  they  muttered  ; "  she  only  tells, 
us  so  to  give  us  heart.    They  are  men  up  there,  and 
I  devils  to  boot." 

"  Whatever  they  may  be,"  said  Vamos,  "  you  will 
have  to  fight.  Do  you  think  the  senorita  would  take 
the  trouble  to  lie  to  you,  dogs  that  you  are  ?" 

"  We  may  be  dogs,"  they  answered,  surhly,  "  but  a 
dog  clings  to  Kfe  as  well  as  the  lion." 

Vamos  could  not  dispute  this  obvious  truism,  and 
merely  bade  them  rest  during  the  part  of  the  day  that 
was  left  to  them,  and  they  rested  as  such  men  do,  lying 
about,  smoking,  gambling,  and  occasionally  quarrelHng. 
Lucia  di  Valo  did  not  show  herself  again  to  her 
followers  until  the  hour  appointed  was  at  hand.  Then 
she  came  out  of  her  tent,  ready  armed  for  the  pro- 
spective fight. 

The  young  moon  had  not  set,  but  it  was  low  in  the 
sky,  with  a  mist  about  it.  The  stars  overhead  were 
dimmed  by  the  vapours.  But  still  there  was  light 
enough  for  men  to  see  their  way. 

Vamos,  as  lieutenant,  had  mustered  the  men  with 
the  command  for  all  to  be  sUent,  as  the  voice  travelled 
a  long  way  in  the  stillness  of  night.  They  were  as 
quiet  as  so  many  mice,  save  for  a  slight  clicking  sound 
at  intervals,  originating  in  the  chattering  of  teeth  in  the 
heads  of  a  few  of  the  more  cowardly  ones. 

They  were  well  armed,  but  they  had  not  rifles  for 
all.  About  a  third  had  to  rely  on  the  revolver  and  knife. 
"  Have  we  no  hammers  ?"  asked  Lucia,  softly. 
The  answer,  given  by  Vamos,  was  in  the  negative. 
"  We  did  not  know  there  would  be  a  use  for  them," 
he  explained. 

"  Bah  !"  exclaimed  Lucia,  angrily,  "  it  is  little  you 
know  at  any  time.  You  must  use  the  butts  of  your 
rifles  to  break  down  the  gates  of  the  castle." 

She  marched  on  ahead  to  the  foot  of  the  path  that 
had  been  destroyed,  and  began  the  ascent.  It  was  the 
only  possible  road  to  take,  and  it  required  all  the  skill 
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of  a  mountaineer  to  surmount  the  many  difficulties  of 
the  ascent. 

Too  well  had  Morse  done  his  work.  Not  only  was 
the  path  torn  to  chaotic  masses,  but  it  had  been  piled 
up  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  jagged  confusion. 
Then  there  were  the  trees  lying  about  in  all  varieties 
oi  destruction,  some  split  or  rent,  with  ragged  edges 
that  were  bad  to  come  against  in  the  gloom. 

The  way  up  was  a  great  trial  to  the  men.  So  long^ 
that  what  was  ordinarily  the  work  of  a  few  minutes — 
it  used  to  be  no  more  to  the  fleet-footed  boys — took 
Ihem  nearly  an  hour. 

With  all  their  care,  many  received  minor  injuries 
from  the  splintered  tree-trunks,  and  one  had  to  be  left 
behind  with  an  injured  foot.  But  the  rest  followed 
the  silent,  determined  woman,  come  to  avenge  a  lover 
who  had  richly  earned  his  fate. 

As  they  drew  near  the  castle,  she  looked  up  at  its 
dark  outline.  There  was  no  light,  no  sign  of  life, 
nothing  to  indicate  that  their  advance  was  suspected. 

Apparently  she  had  everything  as  if  she  had 
arranged  it  for  her  purpose. 


CHAPTER  CXLIV. 

NOT   SO   SLEEPY  AFTEK,   ALL. — A  DESPERATE   AFFRAY. 

length   Lucia   di 

Valo  came    to    a 

stop.      She  stood 

on  the  summit  of 

the  old  path    on 

a  level  with  the 

castle.     Vamos 

was  close  behind 

tWWWW  '^        *''^9I^H       \.  \  ^^^"  ^^6  motioned 

\s\\u^^\  /^^^P^     ^^^         *^  ^^"^   **^   come 

X^i^         p^^^^^\     ^liS^       up  nearer  to  her, 

and  he  came  up. 
"  A    dozen     of 
the  strongest  men,"  she  whispered.     "  Set  them  at 
the  gates.     A  few  blows  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles 
ought  to  beat  in  that  rotten  timber-work." 

Vamos  had  his  doubts,  but  he  was  there  to  obey, 
and  backing  among  the  crowd  of  men  in  the  rear,  he 
laid  a  hand  upon  one  and  motioned  for  him  to  go 
iorward.  The  man  obeyed  with  the  feelings  of  a 
soldier  in  the  old  days  who  was  selected  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  and  strongly  objected  to  it. 

But  he  received  no  intimation  of  the  work  he  was 
required  to  do  until  the  rest  of  the  chosen  men  came 
up  one  by  one.  Then  Lucia  motioned  to  them  to  go 
forward. 

"  Beat  in  yon  gates,"  she  said,  "  as  many  as  can 
stand  in  a  Une,  and  let  your  blows  fall  together. 
Tinkering  will  do  nothing." 


The  men  moved  on  with  assumed  alacrity,  but  there 
was  some  manoeuvring  among  jhem  to  force  others  into 
an  honourable  front  place.  They  reached  the  bridge 
and  halted.  Though  appointed  to  this  duty  there  was 
no  leader  among  them.  It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  Lucia  di  Valo  not  appointing  one. 

"  Go  on !"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently. 

The  men  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  the  words  had 
barely  left  her  lips  when  one  of  the  cannon  posted 
inside  the  portcullis  was  fired,  and  a  ringing  shout  was 
heard  from  the  battlements.  Half  of  the  twelve 
selected  men  fell,  and  scattered  shots  played  havoc 
with  as  many  more  among  the  main  body. 

The  roar  of  the  cannon  was  succeeded  by  a  volley 
from  young  riflemen  posted  above.  But  either  from 
the  elevated  nature  of  their  position,  or  inability  to 
take  aim  in  the  gloom,  very  little  execution  was  done. 

The  attacking  party  was  staggered,  dumbfounded. 
The  half-dozen  of  the  forward  party  left  alive,  rushed 
back  in  alarm  until  they  were  checked  by  the  screech 
of  fury  that  burst  from  Lucia's  lips. 

"  Back  to  your  work,  you  curs  !"  she  cried.  "  Lead 
them  on,  Vamos.  Where  are  your  weapons,  you  in 
the  rear  ?     Shoot  the  young  dogs  above  !" 

The  men  blazed  away  wildly  for  a  minute  or  two, 
showing  a  tendency  at  the  same  time  to  back  out  of 
the  fray.  Lucia,  using  terms  of  address  happily  rarely 
heard  from  woman's  tongue,  urged  them  to  remain. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  her  tirade,  the  dismayed  horde 
of  Spaniards  and  half-castos  were  assailed  from  another 
quarter. 

From  the  right  of  the  castle,  where  the  path  led  to 
the  upper  wood,  a  dozen  rifles  poured  out  their  fire, 
and  many  of  the  attacking  party  fell.  Then,  before 
the  rest  could  retreat,  a  body  of  men  and  boys  came 
down  upon  them  like  an  avalanche. 

Lucia  di  Valo,  who  was  looking  towards  the  castle- 
gate,  was  swept  downwards  by  her  own  followers,  and, 
with  Vamos,  carried  out  of  the  fray. 

All  who  could  retreat  by  the  shattered  path 
promptly  did  so.  But  the  way  was  not  clear,  and 
some,  perforce,  had  to  turn  and  fight  like  wolves  at 
bay.  Rifles  were  a  useless  encumbrance  at  quarters 
so  close,  and  both  parties  cast  them  down. 

The  revolver  and  the  knife  on  one  side,  and  the 
revolver  and  short  bayonets  belonging  to  the  rifles  on 
the  other  side,  came  into  play. 

It  was  too  dark  up  there  for  a  time ;  but,  shortly 
after  the  fray  began,  a  packet  was  thrown  from  the 
ramparts,  and  dropping  on  the  ground,  flared  up  so  as 
to  illumine  the  scene  with  a  brilliancy  approaching 
that  of  day. 

Shouts  of  encouragement  burst  from  above,  and 
cries  of  the  same  nature  were  sent  through  the  port- 
cullis, where  other  spectators  were  watching  the  scene. 

Well  to  the  fore  came  Jim   Gordon,  with  Martin, 
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the  blacksmith.  Close  behind  them,  Terry,  Felton, 
Dawson,  Rainstone,  and  others,  supported  by  all  the 
trade  teachers. 

"  Bravo,  Jim !"  yelled  a  dozen  voices  from  the  ram- 
parts.    "  Well  done,  Martin  !" 

The  enemy  in  the  rear  of  the  knot,  kept  behind  by 
^he  crush,  now  got  away,  leaving  the  course  clear, 
;and  they  began  to  retreat.  From  the  ramparts  a 
withering  fire  was  poured  upon  them.  Every  fifth 
man  rolled  over  dead  or  seriously  wounded. 

Nor  did  our  friends  escape  scot-free.  Martin  had 
an  ugly  cut  from  a  bullet  that  grazed  his  cheek, 
ripping  open  the  skin.  Jim  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
arm ;  and  Pastern,  the  painter,  and  WaflBe,  the  boot- 
maker, were  down.  Two  or  three  of  the  boys  had 
received  minor  wounds. 

But  the  enemy  by  this  time  were  beaten  back.  The 
two  or  three  who  remained  desperately  fighting  were 
•cut  down  or  shot,  and  tlie  fight  was  over. 

Pursuit  was  impossible  ;  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  madness.  So  Jim  checked  the  ardour  of  some  of 
.his  hot-headed  followers,  who  would  have  gone  down 
and  sacrificed  their  lives. 

"  We  have  beaten  them  !"  he  cried.  "  They  are 
driven  off.  There  is  no  more  to  be  done  to-night.  I 
wish  those  fellows  on  the  ramparts  would  not  make 
such  an  awful  row." 

The  "  awful  row "  was  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of 
those  within  the  castle  ;  and  among  other  voices  was 
"that  of  l^fiss  Elegantine  Dibble,  which  rose  above  the 
roar  of  tiid  boys'  voices  like  the  scream  of  a  steam- 
whistle  in  a  thunderstorm. 

Eveline  and  her  mother,  the  three  niggers — all  were 
there  ;  but  Eveline  Avas  mute,  and  her  mother,  under 
the  influence  of  excitement,  was  shedding  tears. 


CHAPTER  CXLV. 

THE   COST   or   THE   FIGHT. — IIEINF0ECE:.IENTS   FOE, 
THE  FOE. 

HE  fight  was  over, 
and  all  that  now- 
had  to  be  done 
was  to  count  the 
cost. 

Jim  stood  by 
the  light  that  still  burnt 
upon  the  ground  and 
wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  The 
tremendous  exertion 
he  had  gone  through 
caused  it  to  run  down 
in  little  streams. 

Martin  and  the  other  men  wei-e  panting.    All,  more 
or  less,  in  that  brief  spell  of  fighting,  had  exerted 


themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  were  much  in  need  of 
that  second  wind  which  is  so  useful  to  athletes. 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  castle  of  the  platform 
being  drawn  back,  and  then  the  gates  opened,  letting 
out  a  stream  of  exuberant  humanity. 

Foremost  was  Morse,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the 
castle,  with  every  fibre  of  his  body  quivering  for  Jim's 
sake. 

It  was  against  his  will  that  Jim  had  taken  up  the 
position  he  had,  and  it  came  about  in  this  way. 

Fearing  activity  on  the  part  of  the  foe — it  was  « 
kind  of  intuitive  feeling— a  close  watch  was  kept  tiiab 
night,  and  preparations  were  made  to  give  the  attacking 
party  a  warm  reception.  It  was  only  acting  up  to 
Jim's  precept,  "  Better  be  a  week  too  soon  than  one 
minute  too  late." 

Just  about  the  time  that  Lucia  was  addressing  hei 
men,  Martin,  who  was  watching  on  the  ramparts, 
heard  a  slight  buzzing  below.  It  was  only  the  first 
sign  of  movement  of  the  foe ;  but  in  the  complete 
stillness  of  the  night  the  sound  floated  upwards,  was 
checked  by  the  castle  walls,  and  reached  his  ears. 

Without  staying  to  analyse  it,  he  hastened  below 
to  Sleery,  who  was  on  duty  there,  and  bade  him 
arouse  Jim.  In  ten  minutes  Jim  was  on  the  ramparts, 
and  became  convinced  that  the  foe  was  moving. 

Then,  without  any  fuss,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  were  aroused,  including  the  women,  in 
case  they  should  awake  of  themselves  and  say  or  do 
something  to  give  the  foe  a  clue  to  their  being  ia 
readiness. 

A  word  of  caution  sufficed  for  all.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  served  out,  Miss  Elegantine,  with  a 
woollen  shawl  over  her  head  in  place  of  a  wrapper, 
armed  herself  with  the  kitchen  chopper,  and  Jim 
rapidly  gave  his  instructions. 

"  We  must  rely  mostly  on  surprises,"  he  said. 
"  When  they  come  up  to  the  front  of  the  castle,  let 
fly  at  them  with  the  cannon.  But  as  it  is  possible 
they  may  force  their  way  in,  after  all,  we  must  in  that 
case  take  them  in  the  rear.  About  a  dozen  of  us  will 
suffice.  The  moment  they  find  they  are  between  two 
fires,  a  panic  will  lay  hold  of  them.  That,  at  least,  is 
my  opinion." 

Morse  wanted  to  go  with  him ;  but  Jim  said  his 
place  was  in  the  castle,  to  defend  it  till  the  last 
moment. 

"  The  instant  I  hear  the  gates  go  down,"  said  ^im, 
"  I  shall  rush  upon  them.  Give  them  '  Betsy'  when 
they  show  up  closely  enough,  and  '  Bella'  when  they 
force  the  gates.     Now,  let  me  out." 

He  selected  the  people  he  wanted  from  those  who 
volunteered,  and  the  gates  being  opened  just  wide 
enough,  he  slipped  out  with  liis  followers  and  took  up 
his  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  castle,  where  he 
lay  close  until  the  right  moment  came. 
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Morse  left  Sleery  in  charge  of  the  gate,  and  com- 
manding silence,  stole  up  to  the  ramparts  with  thirty 
armed  youngsters,  Changeling,  and  Trueberry. 

There  they  lay  in  silent  ambush  until  the  foe  had 
scaled  the  shattered  ground.  Miss  Elegantine  and  the 
other  two  ladies  did  not  go  to  the  ramparts  until 
the  firing  began.  The  rest  of  the  incidents  of  the 
fight  have  been  already  recorded. 

And  now  we  have  Jim  counting  the  cost. 
First  of  all.  Waffle  and  Pastern,  two  outside  volun- 
teers, were  dead.     Strange  to  say,  both  were  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  they  died  without  a  pang. 

It  was  sad  to  think  of,  but  even  to  the  victor  in  all 
fights  of  any  magnitude  there  must  be  some  loss. 
Reverently  they  were  borne  within  the  castle  to  await 
interment  on  the  morrow. 

Meanwhile,  the  wounded  were  being  attended  to  by 
Eveline  and  Mrs.  Farrell.  The  lint  which  had  been 
prepared  now  came  into  service. 

Of  the  foe  who  had  fallen,  the  majority  had  been 
killed  outright,  but  several  were  wounded,  and  for 
the  most  part  mortally.  Two  only  seemed  to  promise 
to  recover  if  taken  care  of.  One  was  a  Spaniard  and 
the  other  a  half-caste. 

Jim  managed  to  make  himself  intelligible,  and  he 
ask>8d  them  if  he  should  hoist  a  flag  of  truce,  so  that 
their  friends  might  come  and  carry  them  away  in  the 
morning. 

"  For  what  use  ?"  asked  the  Spaniard  ;  "  they  would 
not  be  burdened  with  us.  We  might  be  dragged  out 
of  your  sight  as  a  blind,  and  then  left  to  die." 

The  half-caste  expressed  something  similar,  and 
they  were  then  conveyed  into  the  castle. 

"  When  you  are  well  again,"  Jim  told  them,  "  you 
can  return  to  your  friends." 

All  the  time  these  matters  were  being  attended  to, 
a  watch,  of  course,  was  kept  against  surprise.  A  foe 
so  cunning  might  return,  but  they  had  had  enough  for 
that  night,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

The  dead  of  the  enemy  were  left  outside  until  the 
morning  came,  when  they  were  to  be  buried  in  the 
little  cemetery  inside  the  Redan  ;  for  Jim,  positively 
the  last  in  after  the  fight,  felt  himself  growing  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  was  by  the  feeling  recalled  to 
his  wound,  which  for  the  time  he  had  forgotten. 

He  was  staggering  a  little  when  he  passed  into  the 
dining-hall,  where  he  found  the  survivors  of  the  band 
seated  at  the  table  or  around  the  fire. 

On  seeing  him  a  great  shout  went  up,  but  as  he 
leant  back  against  the  wall  it  was  seen  that  he  was 
done  up,  and  a  dozsn  friendly  arms  were  put  out  to 
support  him. 

"  Don't  crowd,"  cried  Terry ;  "  can't  you  see  he  is 
faint  ?" 

"'  I'm  all  right,"  insisted  Jim ;  "  let  me  sit  down, 
anywhere.     I  should  like  a  cup  of  coffee." 


"  The  niggers  are  making  it  for  us  all,"  said  Terry. 
"  I  say,  old  fellow,  what  is  this  blood  running  out  of 
your  sleeve  ?" 

"  A  scratch,"  said  Jim. 

Here  the  group  of  boys  were  parted,  and  Mrs. 
Farrell  made  her  way  through. 

"  Take  my  arm,  Gordon,"  she  said,  "  and  come  to 
the  fire." 

She  led  him  across  the  hall,  where  Eveline  was- 
standing.     She  just  looked  at  Jim,  and  murmured  : 

"  It  is  so  like  you.  Why  couldn't  you  come  earlier 
to  have  your  wound  dressed  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  replied  Jim.  "  1  was  busy,  and 
forgot  it." 

Mrs.  Farrell  took  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  open 
the  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 

"  It  is  better  than  taking  it  ofi","  she  said.  "  Eveline 
can  stitch  it  up  again.  Do  you  call  t/tis  a  scratch?  It 
is  a  cut  nearly  to  the  bone." 

"  I  wish  I  had  the  fellow  who  did  it  here,"  said 
Miss  Elegantine,  as  she  strode  up. 

She  had  just  come  from  the  kitchen,  where  she  had 
been  helping  the  niggers  with  the  cofi'ee.  She  still 
retained  the  chopper. 

"  I  don't  know  myself  who  did  it,"  said  Jim,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Miss  Elegantine.  "I 
would  have  made  one  of  the  villains  into  mincemeat^ 
on  speculation." 

Here  she  flourished  her  chopper,  and  nodded  her 

head  so  violently  that  the  wrapper  came  oft"  her  head. 

"  You  are  as  savage  as  a  wild  Indian,"  said  Mrs. 

Farrell.     "  With  that  chopper  you  make  me  think  of 

tomahawks,  and  what  not.     Please  put  it  down." 

Miss  Elegantine  did  so,  and  put  on  her  head-gear 
again. 

"  I  hope  you  boys  were  not  looking  ?"  she  mur- 
mured ;  "  it  is  so  awkward.    But  it  will  grow  again." 

"  So  will  peas  grow  on  apple-trees,"  somebody  was- 
heard  to  say. 

"  Who  said  that?"  she  sharply  demanded. 
No  answer. 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  my  graceless  nephew.  Oscar^ 
come  here !" 

Oscar  came  forward  from  quite  another  part  of  the 
hall,  pleading  dolorously  that  he  hadn't  said  a  word. 
"  I  was  dozing  off  to  sleep  in  the  corner,  aunt,"  hei- 
said. 

"  You  will  come  to  a  bad  end,"  she  returned,  ignor- 
ing his  denial.  "  One  of  these  days  you  will  not  only 
lose  your  hair,  but  your  head." 

"  Shall  be  glad  if  I  do,"  grunted  Dibble,  rebeUiously.. 
"  What's  the  good  of  a  head  like  mine  ?'' 

"  It  isn't  your  head,  but  your  heart,  that  is  wrong, 
Oscar." 

"  Well,  I'm  wrong  altogether  with  you,  so  the  scones 
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I'm  done  for  the  better.     You  can  make  use  of  that 
chopper,  if  you  like." 

"  As  if,"  gasped  Miss  Elegantine,  "  I  could  use  it  on 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  !" 

"  Not  you,"  growled  Dibble,  "  you  take  good  care 

of " 

Here  he  was  jerked  back  by  Terry,  who  told  him  to 
go  into  the  corner  and  let  his  poor  aunt  alone — a  piece 
of  advice  Dibble  acted  upon,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  resented  it. 

The  wounded  men  of  the  enemy  were  taken  to 
Cliorker's  old  room,  where,  the  bed  being  enlarged 
with  two  trestles  and  boards,  they  were  laid  down, 
and  Martin,  who  had  his  face  bandaged,  saw  to  their 
wounds.  One  had  received  a  bullet  in  the  calf,  and 
the  other  a  bayonet-thrust  inconveniently  near  the 
ribs. 

"You  win  get  along  if  you  keep  quiet,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  will  be  well  treated,  unless  you  attempt  to 
play  tricks.    If  you  do,  you  will  be  shot." 
"  No  play  tricks — me,"  said  the  half-caste. 
"  Diablo !"  muttered  the  Spaniard,  "  do  you  take  me 
for  a  viper  or  a  wolf  ?" 

"  All  right,"  returned  Martin  ;  "  I  thought  it  better 
to  give  you  a  hint." 

"It  is  enough,"  said  the  Spaniard ;  "  I  am  grateful. 
I  swear  it." 

Martin  had  his  doubts.  If  there  were  two  classes 
of  human  beings  he  mistrusted,  they  were  the  low- 
class  Spaniard  and  the  "  half  nigger."  He  had  seen 
something  of  both  in  his  time,  and  how  far  he  was  in 
this  instance  justified  in  his  doubts  we  shall  see  by- 
and-by. 

The  wounded  seen  to,  and  all  the  combatants 
refreshed  with  coffee,  all  those  not  on  duty  retired  to 
get  what  sleep  they  could  after  the  tremendous  ex- 
citement of  the  night. 

But  they  were  getting  hardened  to  it,  as  warriors 
during  a  campaign,  and  if  some  were  a  bit  restless, 
they  all  managed  to  get  a  little  repose  before  the  dawn. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  dead  outside  were  buried, 
Jim  attending  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling.  Pastern 
and  Waffle  they  buried  in  the  Roman  Camp.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  enemy  below,  not  a  single  one  of 
them  showed  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  chff.  The 
notion  of  their  having  cleared  out  began  to  get  hold 
before  noon. 

But  whithersoever  they  had  gone  it  could  not  be 
very  far,  for  their  boats  were  still  in  the  lagoon. 

The  hope  expressed  was  an  idea  of  a  speculative  de- 
scription, and  a  vain  one.  For  behold,  in  the  after- 
noon two  other  boats  were  espied  approaching  the 
island.  They  were  making  for  the  lagoon,  but  sud- 
denly altered  their  course,  no  doubt  in  response  to 
some  signal  ashore,  and  headed  for  Silver  Bay.  Jim 
with  his  glass  made  out  at  least  twenty  men  in  them. 


"Reinforcements  for  Lucia  di  Valo,"  said  Jim. 
"  She  will  go  on  as  long  as  she  can  import  a  man  ta 
help  her." 

"  Rough,"  muttered  Martin,  who  was  standing  by 
his  side.  "  In  the  end  they  will  exhaust  our  means  of 
defence,  and  wear  us  out." 

"  We  shall  see,"  repUed  Jim.  "The  time  for  giving; 
in  has  not  yet  arrived." 


CHAPTER  CXLVI. 

CHORKER      GETS      HOLD      OF      SOME      IBIPORTANT 
INFORMATION. 

T  was  a  joyless  life- 
Chorker    spent 
the  first  two  day&^ 
in  the  cave.  Com- 
pelled   to     skulk 
alone,  yet  within  hail 
of    company,    it    was 
very  trying. 

It  is  true  that  the- 
society  of  the  three 
schoolmasters  would 
have  been  anything 
but  congenial  to  him  ;  still,  friend  or  foe,  they  would 
have  been  somebody  to  talk  to.  Better  be  quarrel- 
ling with  people  than  have  to  endure  everlasting 
silence. 

He  had  food  for  the  present,  but  thirst  worried  him,, 
for  he  had  brought  nothing  to  slake  it  with  him. 

On  the  second  night  he  had  to  wait  until  he  was 
satisfied  the  three  men  were  asleep,  and  then  steal 
down  into  the  chine,  where  there  were  many  little 
springs,  at  one  of  which  he  assuaged  his  thirst. 

"  'Nuff  to  freeze  a  feller,"  he  muttered,  when  he  had 
drunk  his  fill.  "Blessed  if  I  can  see  any  good  in 
water  being  so  cold." 

That  was  the  nearest  tiling  he  could  arrive  at  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude. 

He  stole  back  again,  under  the  impression  that  he- 
was  not  observed.  But  the  timorous,  worn-out 
Turner  was  awake  and  saw  him  go  by,  although  he 
recognised  him  not. 

He  made  no  sign,  uttered  no  sound,  because  \\& 
could  not.     He  was  scared  half  out  of  his  wits. 

When  on  the  following  morning  he  told  his  com- 
panions that  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  they  shook  in  their 
shoes,  but  called  him  a  fool. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  fight,  of  which  they 
had  heard  nothing.  Chorker  was  out  and  back  again 
before  that  notable  engagement  began. 

Notwithstanding  their  abusive  style  of  reply  to 
Turner,  both  Mr.  Farrell  and  Storeby  feared  it  was 
true.  So  when  Morse  came  down  that  afternoon  they 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything  on  the  way. 
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"  What  should  I  see  ?"  he  asked. 

They  were  speaking  in  a  low  tone.  Mr.  Farrell 
■dropped  his  voice  to  the  lowest  whisper. 

"  Turner,"  he  said,  "  saw  a  ghost  last  night." 

"  What  sort  of  one  ?"  asked  Morse,  not  in  the  least 
disturbed. 

"  It  was  like  a  man,"  quavered  Turner,  "  only  with 
enormous  feet  and  eyes.  It  glided  in  from  the  chine 
and  vanished  up  the  cave." 

"  You  dreamt  it,"  said  Morse. 

"Indeed  I  didn't.  I  was  wide  awake,  as  wide 
•as  I  am  at  this  moment." 

"  Well,  if  I  meet  with  that  ghost,"  was  all  Morse 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  shall  give  it  notice  to  quit." 

"  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  stay  here,"  said  Mr. 
JFarrell, 

"  If  you  try  outside,"  replied  Morse,  "  you  will  find 
it  more  unpleasant  still.  Another  swarm  of  ruffians 
has  landed  on  the  island." 

"  Save  us !"  groaned  all  three  in  concert. 

Morse  was  not  at  all  nervous.  He  had  no  belief  in 
ghosts  appearing  to  Turner,  unless  for  some  more 
sjDecial  reason  than  frightening  liim. 

He  left  them,  smiling,  and  went  straight  back,  carry- 
ing his  lantern  to  guide  him. 

Chorker  was  on  the  lookout  and  followed  up,  right 
away  this  time,  so  that  he  saw  the  trap-door  opened 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  laboratory.  He  very 
nearly  gave  a  shout  of  exultation,  but  he  restrained 
himself,  and  groped  his  way  back.  Somehow,  he  had 
no  fancy  for  remaining  so  far  from  all  society  in  the 
cave.  By-and-by,  when  he  judged  that  the  night  had 
arrived,  he  would  return  and  have  a  look  about  the 
castle. 

Returning  to  his  old  quarters,  he  overheard  the 
three  men  talking,  in  louder  tones  than  they  had  used 
when  Morse  was  there,  about  the  ghost.  This  was 
the  first  inkling  of  their  fears  in  that  direcf-'On 
Chorker  had  obtained,  and  it  amused  him  mightily. 

"  I'll  ghost  more  than  one  of  you  afore  I've  done," 
he  muttered. 

He  lay  close  until  the  day  waned  and  the  long  night 
came  down.  Then  he  had  to  estimate  the  flight  of 
time,  and  as  it  passed  slowly  he  decided  to  get  on  part 
of  tlie  way  and  indulge  in  a  pipe.  He  had  tobacco 
aiiid  all  else  requix-ed.  Half-way  between  the  labora- 
tory he  stopped  and  lit  up  his  pipe. 

Only  those  who  love  tobacco  can  conceive  the  relish 
it  was  to  him.     He  drew  at  it  as  the  thirsty  traveller 
would  imbibe  nectar.     He  smoked  it  down  to  his  last  | 
whiff,  and  then  filled  again. 

"  I'll  have  my  full  smoke,"  he  muttered,  "if  I  never  j 

do  agen."  ) 

He  smoked  until  he  had  not  a  scrap  of  the  popular   I 

weed  left.     Then  he  thought  it  must  be  getting  late,   j 

and  began  to  feel  his  way  back  again.  | 


Wlien  he  had  performed  part  of  the  journey,  he 
reflected  that  it  was  probably  too  soon,  and  retraced 
his  steps.  In  this  way  he  shilly-shallied  until  he  was 
sure  of  having  waited  long  enough,  and  then  he  made 
for  the  trap-door. 

He  crept  up  the  flight  of  steps,  and  saw,  to  his  dis- 
may, that  a  light  was  burning  in  the  laboratory.  He 
could  see  it  through  the  cracks  made  by  the  shrink- 
age of  the  wood. 

But  there  was  no  sound,  not  so  much  as  a  shuffling 
footstep.  Nobody  was  there.  They  must  have 
coughed  or  hummed  a  tune,  or  made  some  movement. 
Gently  he  raised  the  trap  an  inch  or  two,  and  peered 
into  the  room.  Nobody  there.  But  a  lamp  was  burn- 
ing somewhere  handy ;  it  was  on  the  table  over  his 
head.  Most  likely  it  had  been  left  there  and  for- 
gotten. 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  he  muttered  ;  "  there  ain't  no  noise  in 
the  blooming  hall.     Them  boys  have  gone  to  bed." 

He  pushed  the  trap  right   over,   and  crept  from 
under  the  table.     Stealthily  he  advanced  to  the  door, 
and  listened.     Not  a  sound. 
All  gone  to  bed. 

Then  he  tried  to  open  the  door. 
Locked ! 

"  What  a  blamed  fool  I  was  not  to  remember  that 
that  ere  Morse  alius  locked  it !"  he  muttered. 

It  was  a  severe,  a  bitter,  an  overwhelming  disap- 
pointment. 

All  his  manoeuvring  had  been  in  vain.  A  feeling  of 
animosity  was  roused  in  his  breast,  as  if  some  great 
Avrong  had  been  done  him. 

"  I'll  be  even  with  'em  for  this,"  he  growled.  "  It 
wouldn't  take  much  for  me  to  sell  'em  to  the  enemy. 
Them's  the  parties  as  would  make  light  of  that  door 
at  night.     They  could  bust  it  open.     I  durstn't." 

He  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  selling  the  castle, 
especially  when  by  so  doing  he  Saw  a  chance  of  saving 
his  own  hide. 

Yes,  he  would  do  it,  and  so  get  even  with  everybody 
he  had  wronged.  He  mentally  put  down  as  wrongs 
everything  that  had  been  done  to  him.  It  was  a 
thought  worthy  of  the  man,  and  a  thought  that 
soothed  his  venomous  breast. 

Stealthily  he  crept  back  again,  and,  with  the  new 
thought  in  his  mind,  descended  the  steps.  On  he 
went,  groping  in  the  dark  and  thinking — thinking, 
until  he  suddenly  stopped. 

Instead  of  feeling  his  way  back,  with  his  7nght  hand, 
he  had  been  unconsciously  doing  it  with  his  left. 
And  he  had  been  walking  half  an  hour  or  more. 
"  Now  suppose  I  ve  come  the  wrong  way  and  lost 
myself !"  he  groaned.  "Lost  myself  !— no — 'tain't  pos- 
sible. I  can  go  back  as  I  came.  Steady,  now — on  the 
left,  in  course." 

He  was  wrong  again,  but  he  did  not  think  of  it 
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until  he  had  travelled  some  distance,  when  it  suddenly 
flashed  upon  him. 

"  I  think,"  he  muttered,  "  that  I've  gone  right  orf 
my  head  to-night." 

He  was  in  a  state  of  tremor,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  Ain't  there  nobody  to  help  me  ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
miserable  way.     "  I  wouldn't  care  if  it  was " 

He  pulled  up  short  and  checked  the  word  that  rose 
to  his  lips.  His  eyes  bulged  out  of  his  head,  for 
there  directly  before  him  was  a  faint  spark  of  fire.  It 
was  like  an  eye  fixed  on  him  in  the  dark,  and  it  made 
him  shiver.  He  was  hot  and  cold  half  a  dozen  times 
in  as  many  seconds.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  his 
tongue  clove  to  his  mouth.  Faint  and  overcome,  he 
leant  against  the  wall. 

A  moment  later  there  was  another  spark,  a  little 
lower  down  than  the  rest.  He  stared  at  them  in 
increased  wonderment  and  terror. 

Suddenly  both  sparks  blazed  up,  and  one  took  the 
form  of  a  face  of  the  most  ghastly  hue.  The  other 
represented  a  bony  hand.  No  other  portions  of  a 
body  were  visible. 

The  hand  beckoned  to  him  to  follow,  the  face 
grinned  malevolently,  and,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  threw 
up  his  arms  and  fainted  away. 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

MOBSE   IS   MYSTERIOUS. — COMING   DANGER. 

NOTHER      quiet 
morning,    the 
second  after  the 
failure     of  ',  the 
assault  upon  the 
castle.        The 
boys    lounging 
about      in     the 
bright    sunshine,    she- 
ltered in  the  courtyard 
from    the    somewhat 
keen  breeze    that  was 
blowing. 

Jim,  having  gone  his  rounds,  now  had  a  look 
about  back  and  front  of  the  castle,  then  he  came  into 
the  dining-hall,  and  found  Morse  there  alone,  laugh- 
ing quietly,  but  in  a  way  that  showed  he  was 
much  amused  at  something. 

Morse  stopped  on  seeing  Jim,  and  asked  him  how 
liis  arm  was  getting  on. 

"  You  asked  me  that  an  hour  ago,"  answered  Jim, 
"  and  I  told  you  it  was  doing  famously.     Healing  up 
by  clockwork.     I  shall  drop  the  sling  to-night." 
"  That's  all  right,"  said  Morse.   "  Nothing  stirring  ?" 
"  Nothing,     Shall  we  go  out  to  the  yard  ?'' 


"  May  as  well.     Nothing  like  the  open  air." 

"  By  the  way,  Morse,  what  were  you  grinning  at  just 
now  ?" 

"  I  never  grin,  that  I  know  of." 

"  Fudge !"  (they  were  in  the  courtyard  now,  and 
Morse  was  smiling  again),  "  you  have  some  joke  on." 

"  I  have,"  answered  Morse. 

And  then  he  went  off  again. 

Jim  stared,   and  some  of  the   other  boys — Terry,. 
Peskett,  and  Trimmer — also  regarderj  Morse  in  won- 
derment. 
}       It  was  rarely  that  Morse  exhibited  jovial  propensi- 
I  ties,  and  here  he  was  doubled  up  with  laughter. 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  boys,"  he  said,  wiping  his  eyes,. 
j  *'  but  I  can't  help  it." 

'       "  Look  here,  old  fellow,"  said  Jim,  very  seriously,. 
;   "  this  is  quite  out  of  your  line,  and  it  won't  do." 

"  Why  shouldn't    I    laugh  if    I've  a   mind    to  ?"' 
1   demanded  Morse. 

"  Ycu  don't  as  a  rule  curl  yourself  up  with  it,"  sug- 
gested Trimmer. 

"  Well,"  said  Morse,  "  I've  a  reason  for  doing  it  now, 
and  I  shall  curl  myself  up  if  I  hke,  and  be  blowed  to 
you." 

He  went  oflf  singing,  and  vanished  under  the  gate- 
way. His  friends  he  left  behind  look  at  each  other 
with  imwonted  gravity. 

"  He  sticks  too  close  to  those  blessed  figures,"  said 
Jim. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Terry,  "that  he  has  gone 
wrong  another  way.  The  success  of  his  experiments 
has  upset  him." 

"  The  next  thing  he  will  be  doing,  will  be  blowing 
himself  up." 

"  When  he  does  that,"  said  Jim,  mournfully,  "  we 
shall  go  with  him." 

There  was  little  doubt  about  that.  They  all  knew 
well  enough  that  it  would  be  so,  and  more  than  once 
troublesome  thoughts  had  come  to  them  in  turn. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  cleverest  fellows  some- 
times make  a  mistake,  and  if  Morse  did  so,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  that  could  never  be  rectified. 

Jim  thought  it  better  to  go  after  him,  in  a  quiet, 
casual  sort  of  way,  but  first  he  slipped  back  to  see 
if  the  key  was  in  the  door  of  the  laboratory.  Morse 
generally  left  it  there  during  the  daytime,  knowing 
that  no  Hving  being  in  the  place  would  have  the 
temerity  to  enter  there,  unless  accompanied  by  him. 

But  the  key  was  not  there.  Jim  tried  the  door.  In 
was  fast. 

More  and  more  troubled,  he  hastened  after  Morse,, 
found  he  was  not  in  the  passage  by  the  main  gates, 
and  stole  up  to  the  ramparts. 

Waller  was  there  on  sentry  duty.  Morsawas 
leaning  on  the  rampart  wall,  still  laughing.  On.  seeing 
Jim  he  deliberately  cut  a  caper.    It  was  the  first  Jin* 
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had  ever  seen  him  indulge  in,  and  he  was  more  and 
more  troubled.     But  he  tried  to  smile,  as  if  he  con- 
sidered it  a  very  pleasing  thing.      Eesult — a  dismal 
failure. 
Morse  laughed  louder  than  ever. 
^'  Oh,  Jim,"  he  said, "  you  do  amuse  me !" 
"  I  wish  I  could  return  the  compliment,"  was  the 
involuntary  reply. 

"  When  you  get  a  goose  in  a  trap,"  began  Morse, 
speaking  slowly,  " in  a — ha,  ha!  it  is  too  good — what 
do  you  do  with  him  ?" 

"Kill  him  and  eat  him,  I  should  say,"  returned 
Jim. 

"  But  suppose  that  goose  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  killing,  and  too  tough  to  eat,  what  then?" 
"  Let  the  beggar  go." 

"  No,  not  if  I  know  it.  I  shall  keep  my  goose.  It 
is  so  pleasant  to  hear  him  cackle.  You  shall  hear  him 
before  long." 

"  Did  you  get  any  sleep  last  night  ?"  asked  Jim, 
anxiously. 

**  Not  much,  but  that  is  nothing  new.  You  and  I 
have  had  many  sleepless  nights." 

"  What  were  you  doing — experimenting  ?" 
"Yes;  on  the  ways  of  geese — or,  rather,  a  goose." 
Then  off  he  went  again. 

Jim  was  now  at  the  end  of  his  wits,  and  the  more 
serious  he  looked  the  more  Morse  laughed.  Finally, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  passed  Jim  and  descended 
the  stairs.  Jim  followed,  resolved  to  stop  him,  by 
force  if  need  be,  if  he  attempted  to  handle  any  of  the 
dangerous  compounds  in  his  laboratory.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  now  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  ingenious  brain  of  his  friend. 

Morse,  however,  went  no  further  than  the  court- 
yard, where,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  general 
interest  now  bestowed  upon  his  movements,  he  wan- 
dered about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  softly 
whistling. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  asked  Hillyard. 
"  Leave  him  to  me,"  whispered  Jim.     "  I'll  watch 
over  him.    Take  no  notice." 

It  really  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  the  boys 
were  as  nervous  as  so  many  people  boxed  inside  a 
menagerie,  with  a  mad  elephant  wandering  around 
a,nd  threatening  every  moment  to  break  out. 

"  I  reckon,"  said  Morse,  "  that  about  ten  pounds 
of  my  melenite  would  separate  every  stone  in  this 
ancient  castle,  although  it  was  put  together  with  the 
best  mortar  and  cement." 

He  addressed  Felton,  who  hurriedly  said  he  believed 
it  would.  Crossing  over  to  Jim,  he  said  that  Morse 
ought  to  be  lured  into  some  room  and  locked  up. 

"  He  may  have  the  melenite  about  him,"  said  Jim, 
eententiously. 

'*  Then  take  it  way  from  him." 


"  Certainly,  when  a  shaking  may  explode  it." 
"  It  is  a  blessed  game !"   said  Felton,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
"  Jim !"  sang  out  Morse. 
"Yes,  old  fellow?" 

Jim's  voice  was  shaking  with  pity.     Morse  seemed 
to  be  struggling  against  a  tendency  to  laugh. 
"  Come  and  see  my  goose." 

"  I  will,"  said  Jim.  "  Now,  boys,"  he  softly  said  to 
the  rest,  "you  rely  upon  me.  In  the  humour  he  is 
in,  I  had  better  go  alone." 

"  You  have  but  one  arm,"  suggested  Terry. 
"  Never  mind.     That  will  be  all  that  is  required." 
"  Come  along  !"  sang  out  Morse. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  that  goose,  too,"  said  Terry. 
"  Then  you  won't,  just  yet,"  was  the  reply.     "  Stop 
where  you  are." 

Morse  spoke  in  his  most  decided  manner,  which 
left  no  room  for  discussion.  Whatever  betided,  Jim 
would  have  to  go  alone. 

In  the  case  of  any  ordinary  person,  matters  would 
have  been  different,  but  doing  anything  with  Morse 
in  his  present  condition  was,  in  their  opinion,  like 
handUng  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  a  house  on  fire. 

So  they  went  together,  the  two  old  friends,  and 
Jim  was  not  surprised  when  Morse  went  direct  to  the 
laboratory  and  unlocked  the  door. 

"  My  right  hand  is  all  right,"  he  thought,  "  and  if  I 
see  he  is  going  to  do  anything  wild,  I  must  knock  him 
down." 

It  was  a  last  resource,  and  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, but  the  lives  of  so  many  were  at  stake.  Morse, 
however,  did  nothing  in  the  laboratory  to  excite  atten- 
tion, but  went  over  to  the  table  on  which  a  bull's-eye 
lantern  was  standing,  picked  it  up,  and  pushing  the 
table  aside,  opened  the  trapdoor. 

"  My  goose  is  down  here,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  fairly 
trapped.     I  have  a  light  burning  below." 

Jim  began  to  breathe  more  freely.  Together  they 
descended  the  steps.  Morse,  now  silent,  with  a  motion 
of  his  hand  expressed  a  desire  that  Jim  also  should 
refrain  from  speaking. 

Walking  swiftly  and  quietly,  he  traversed  half  the 
distance  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave  until  they 
came  to  one  of  the  side  turnings  on  the  left,  which  up 
to  that  hoiur  they  had  never  attempted  to  explore. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  turning  down  it,  when  he 
pulled  up  sharp,  and  turned  a  listening  ear  towards 
the  direct  passage  famihar  to  them  both.  A  murmur 
of  voices  floated  up  from  that  direction. 

"  Something  wrong  down  there,"  said  Morse  ;  "the 
goose  must  wait.     This  way,  Jim." 

His  manner  of  speaking  was  as  natural  as  ever,  and 
turning  off  the  ligilt  of  the  bull's-eye  lantern,  he 
hastened  on  with  Jim  behind  him.  The  mouth  of  the 
cave  soon  hove  in  sight,  and  the  contention  of  voices 
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grew  clearer  to  the  ear.  But  they  came  from  the 
chine  without. 

"  The  fools,"  muttered  Morse,  "  have  gone  out  in 
the  daylight  and  got  caught." 

It  was  too  true. 

Stealing  up  near  enough  to  the  open  air,  so  as  to 
eee  without  being  seen,  the  two  friends  looked  down 
and  beheld  Mr.  Farrell  and  his  two  assistants  in  the 
custody  of  half  a  score  of  the  enemy,  busily  engaged 
in  binding  their  arms. 

At  the  feet  of  the  capttu-ed,  crestfallen  men  lay 
some  tubers  and  other  vegetables,  showing  that  a  rash 
visit  to  the  farm  had  led  to  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

The  game  they  were  attempting  to  play  was  that  of 
complete  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  warfare  going 
on,  and  all  people  concerned  therein. 

"My  friends,"  Mr.  Farrell  was  loudly  declaring, 
"  there  is  no  need  for  any  of  this  violent  treatment. 
We  are  three  men  recently  wrecked  upon  this  island, 
harmless  men  in  every  way." 

"  Why  bind  us,"  urged  Storeby,  "  when  we  are  will- 
ing to  go  quietly  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  moaned  Turner.  "  I  felt  this 
morning  that  something  was  going  to  happen." 

"  This  is  rather  serious,"  said  Morse.  **  Why  could 
not  the  fools  he  close  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  fools !"  bitterly  replied  Jim ; 
<*  there  they  go !  Those  fellows  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand what  they  said." 

'*  Probably  they  do  not.  Now  that  they  are  gone, 
we  will  first  have  a  peep  at  my  goose,  and  then  con- 
sider what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  captiu-e 
of  FarreU  and  the  others." 

"  Talks  as  sensible  as  ever,  bar  the  goose,"  muttered 
Jim. 


CHAPTER  CXLVIII. 

JTHE  GOOSE  IN  CAPTIVITY. — THAT  UNHAPPY  BIED  HEA^RS 
NOISES  AND  SEES  VISIONS. 

*0W,  there  had  been 

one  thing  about  the 

disappearance  of 

Chorker  that  made 

it  a  thing  apart  from 

vanishing     of     the 

schoolmaster.      Nobody, 

to  all  appearance,    paid 

the  least  attention  to  it. 

Jim,  in  fact,  did  not 
miss  him,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  Chorker  employing  his 
time  in  the  kitchen.  Nor  was  he  thought  of  by  the 
others,  owing  to  the  recent  whirl  of  exciting  events. 


the 


Romeo,  of  course,  knew  where  he  was,  and  on  being 
questioned  by  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  he  said,  "He 
s'posed  that  Marse  Jim  had  got  him  on  some  job,"  which 
satisfied  them.  They  took  Uttle  account  of  Chorker, 
and  were  just  as  well  pleased  to  be  without  his  assist- 
ance as  with  it. 

Now  Chorker  was  the  goose  Morse  had  on  his  mind 
when  he  exhibited  so  much  unwonted  jocularity. 

With  the  aid  of  some  phosphorescent  spirit  he  had 
made  himself,  as  far  as  his  face  and  one  hand  went,  a 
sufficiently  terrible  spectre  to  cause  Chorker  to  faint 
away,  and  while  he  was  in  an  insensible  condition  he 
trussed  that  worthy  and  left  him  alone. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  he  returned,  and  heard 
him  cackling  in  a  curious  kind  of  way  over  the  wrongs 
and  mysteries  of  his  hfe.  Finding  himself  bound 
hand  and  foot,he  suspected  the  purely  natural  origin  of 
the  grim  spectre  he  had  seen,  and  wrath  took  the  place 
of  fear. 

"  But  how  the  juice  did  he,  whosomever  it  is,  find  me 
out?"  was  the  chief  comment  in  his  mind,  as  he 
dwelt  upon  the  afi"air. 

He  could  not  teU  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
Turner  having  talked  of  seeing  a  ghost.  Morse,  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  some  hving  person,  kept  his  eyes 
open  as  he  wandered  back,  seeing  nothing,  but  hearing 
something  in  the  form  of  a  suppressed  snort,  which 
Chorker  was  wont  to  indulge  in. 

He  was  at  all  times  much  given  to  snorting,  and  it 
cost  him  a  mighty  effort  to  subdue  the  habit  in  the 
cave, 

Morse  made  no  pretence  of  hearing  anything,  but 
having  returned  to  the  castle,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  Chorker  was  missing,  decided  it  was  he,  and 
laid  a  trap  for  him. 

On  the  night  Chorker  came  to  the  laboratory  Morse 
was  already  below,  and  lay  close  against  the  wall  as 
the  other  crept  by.  Anticipating  Chorker's  coming 
thither,  he  had  taken  care  not  leave  anything  dangerous 
about  in  his  workshop  above. 

His  original  intention  was  to  scare  him  as  he  waited 
near  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  but  Chorker's  losing  his 
way  upset  this  arrangement.  Morse,  however, 
followed  him,  guided  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
and  the  result  we  know. 

"  Jim,"  whispered  Morse,  suddenly  laying  a  hand 
upon  his  arm,  "  listen  to  the  bird  cackling." 

Jim  listened,  and  as  Chorker  was  still  some  distance 
off,  his  spluttering  comments  upon  his  position,  being 
unintelligible,  sounded  uncommonly  like  cackling. 

"  Strange  !"  said  the  wondering  Jim. 

"  Excuse  my  having  a  little  joke  all  to  myself  for  a 
time,"  said  Morse.     "  It's  Chorker  !" 

And  then  he  told  Jim  aU  about  it,  which  led  that 
worthy  youth  to  confound  himself  for  being  a  bit  of 
a  donkey. 
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"  We  really  thought  that  the  study  of  chemicals 
had  turned  your  bram,"  he  said. 

"  I  could  see  it,"  chuckled  Morse,  "  and  played  up  to 
the  character.  Oh,  dear!  that  was  why  I  laughed 
more  than  I  should  have  done." 

"  It  was  a  sell,  anyway,"  returned  Jim,  joyfully.  "  I 
am  as  pleased  as  Punch  to  find  you  are  all  right." 

"Now  let  me  decorate  you,"  whispered  Morse. 
Chorker  will  be  taken  aback  when  he  sees  there  are 
two  of  us." 

They  looked  ghastly  enough  to  scare  a  much  better 
man  than  Chorker  when  the  work  was  done.  Two 
such  faces  would  have  made  a  fortune  in  a  panto- 
mime. 

"  It  is  most  uneai'thly,"  said  Jim. 

Walking  quietly,  they  went  on  in  the  dark,  Morse 
acting  as  guide  and  holding  Jim  by  the  arm.  The 
voice  of  Chorker  grew  clearer.  He  was  screwing  up 
his  courage  by  expressing  a  disbelief  in  ghosts. 

"  Blamed  if  I  take  heed  on  'em,"  he  was  saying  ; 
"  them  boys  have  copped  me  and  come  some  of  their 
tricks.     A  ghost,  indeed  !     Bosh  ! !" 

"  Ow-w-w-w  !"  groaned  Morse. 

"  All  right,"  said  Chorker,  shutting  his  eyes ;  "  go  on 
ahead." 

He  was  sitting  with  his  legs  tucked  under  him  and 
his  elbows  trussed  to  his  knees.  Morse  stealthily 
threw  some  of  the  spirit  he  had  in  a  bottle  upon  the 
wall  over  his  head,  so  that  he  could  be  plainly  seen. 

"  I  ain't  afeard  of  yer,"  said  Chorker,  with  his  eyes 
still  closed.  "  Why  don't  you  leave  orf  tortering  me, 
and  bring  a  poor  old  man  a  bit  of  wittles  ?" 

No  answer  being  given,  he  soon  slowly  opened  his 
eyes,  but  only  to  close  them  with  a  gasp. 

"  Two  on  'em  !"  he  cried  ;  "  I'm  done  for  !" 

"  You  asked  for  food,"  said  Morse.     "  It  is  here." 

He  had  brought  a  couple  of  ship's  biscuits  with 
him,  which  he  placed  at  his  feet  and  poured  some  of 
the  illuminating  liquid  round  them. 

"  Eat  while  you  can.  To-morrow  the  supply  may 
be  short." 

Morse  motioned  to  Jim  that  he  was  about  to 
retreat,  and  they  slowly  backed  in  company  until 
Chorker  was  left  alone  with  his  illuminated  biscuits 
and  his  misery.  To  keep  his  eyes  closed  for  any 
length  of  time  was  an  impossibility.  Slowly  he 
opened  them  again,  and  not  seeing  the  dreaded  faces, 
breathed  more  freely. 

"  He  said  something  about  wittles,"  he  murmured, 
his  g.rosser  appetites  coming  to  the  fore ;  "  he — here, 
what's  this  ?  Biscuits  soaked  in  brimstone  !  Oh, 
dear !" 

-Dismayed,  he  stared  at  the  biscuits  which  most 
people  would  have  considered  peculiar  and  shuddered 
as  he  thought  of  eating  them. 

'*  I  durstn't  do  it,"  he  groaned,  "  not  being  brought 


up  on  that  'ere  kind  o'  wittles.  I  ain  t  made  of  copper 
or  iron,  but  flesh  and  blood." 

The  spirit  soon  evaporated,  and  he  was  left  again  in 
darkness.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  after  all  the 
biscuits  were  eatable,  and  could  begot  at  if  he  shifted 
his  ground  a  bit.  The  bare  idea  of  partaking  of  food 
provided  under  such  uncanny  circumstances  made 
him  shiver. 

The  idea  of  the  boys  being  responsible  for  it  all  for 
a  time  lost  its  hold  upon  him.  For  a  while  he  sat 
dumb  with  terror,  but  not  being  intellectually  sensi- 
tive, he  soon  came  out  of  the  semi-trance  with  such 
wits  as  he  had  tolerably  clear. 

Again  hope  came  to  him.  He  was  at  all  events- 
spared.  Whatever  the  power  that  had  made  him  a 
helpless  prisoner  might  be,  it  had  not  been  exerted  to 
the  extent  of  taking  his  life.  He  lived,  and  that  was 
something. 

But  he  was  uncommonly  hungry.  His  was  such  a 
nature  that,  thcaigh  bowed  down  with  cowardice,  he 
would  have  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution. 

He  was  thirsty,  too,  and  had  a  singing  in  his  ears. 

Finally  a  kind  of  stupor  came  over  him,  and  he  fell 
asleep. 

From  repose — if  such  troubled  dreams  as  he  had 
could  bear  that  name — he  was  aroused  by  a  sharp,, 
cracking  sound.  It  was  as  if  some  person  had  thrown 
a  stone  against  a  big  window-pane. 

He  was  awake  in  a  moment,  and  with  wonderful 
readiness  remembered  where  he  was. 

The  sound  was  repeated,  not  only  once,  but  twice,, 
and  thrice. 

"  Some  new  game  on,"  he  muttered  ;  "  ghosts  don't 
let  off  fireworks.     It's  the  boys." 

Again,  and  for  the  lastiime,  the  sound  was  repeated. 
Then  there  came  stealing  up  to  him  a  sulphureus 
sraeU,  not  sufficiently  pungent  to  be  stifling,  but 
still  far  from  pleasant.  It  did  not  increase,  and  he 
bore  up  against  it  until  it  subsided  and  passed  away. 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  and 
words  being  uttered  by  a  speaker  as  he  passed  a  short 
distance  from  Chorker. 

He  could  not  catch  the  sense,  nor  distinguish  the 
voice  so  as  to  recognise  it. 

"  Such  a  place  for  games,"  he  muttered,  "  as  this 
blessed  island  there  never  was.  Nothing  but  games. 
What's  the  latest,  I  wonder  ?" 

He  shifted  his  position  a  little  with  the  aid  of  hia 
hands,  that  just  touched  the  ground.  The  finger-tips 
came  in  contact  with  the  biscuit,  and  as  he  strove  to 
grasp  it  his  bonds  suddenly  loosened.  * 

"^Well,  I'm  blessed  !"  he  exclaimed. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  His  bonds  were 
loosened.  He  could  shake  off  the  cords  almost  with- 
out an  effort. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  AOyENTURE. 

By    E.  HARCOURT    BURRAGE,  Author  of  «  The  Lamls  of  Littlecote,"  etc. 


Tlie  remaining  portion  of  the  barricade  tell  with  a  crash,  and  the  horde  of  ruffians  were  pouring 
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Who  had  done  this  while  he  slept,  or  had  he  never 
been  really  bound  ?  He  remembered  that  on  finding 
himself  corded  up  he  had  made  no  strenuous  effort  to 
get  free. 

"  I'll  bet  a  penny,"  he  growled,  "  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  sell." 

He  got  upon  his  feet  with  the  biscuit  in  his  hand. 
Putting  it  to  his  nose,  he  smelt  it,  gingerly.  There 
was  not  the  sHghtest  suspicion  of  sulphur  about  it- 
Then  he  bit  oflf  a  piece  of  it.  The  flavour  was,  as  usual, 
only  improved  by  his  hunger.  Satisfied  he  had  nothing 
to  fear,  he  ate  it  all,  and  then  waited  internal  sulphuric 
symptoms. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  transpired.  It  was  a  good, 
wholesome  biscuit,  and  he  felt  all  the  better  for  it. 

"  It  was  a  game  right  through,"  he  muttered,  "  and 
I'll  be  even  with  'em  for  it — when  3  gat  out  of  this  'ere 
hole." 

Yes — when  he  got  out  of  it !  But  which  way  was 
he  to  go  ?  While  partaking  of  the  biscuit  he  had,  as 
some  people  do  when  eating  standing,  moved  this 
way  and  that,  turning  half-round  at  times  and  back 
again.  The  movement  was  merely  mechanical,  but  it 
had  thrown  him  out  as  to  his  position. 

Could  he  have  known  where  to  resume  his  seat,  he 
would  have  known  the  way  to  take.  The  voices  he 
had  recently  heard  would  have  been  his  guide.  But 
now,  without  light,  he  must  trust  to  chance,  and,  as 
it  would  never  do  to  remain  there  doing  nothing,  he 
made  liis  choice  of  road,  and  started. 


CHAPTER  CXLIX. 

LVOIA     AND    THE    PRISONERS. — THE    TRAITOR    RENEWS 
HIS  TREACHERY. 

UCIA  DI  VALO  had 
shifted  her  camp,  her 
object  being  to  get  a 
time  of  rest,  so  as  to 
enable  her  followers  to 
recover  from  their  defeat. 

It  had  given  them  a 
shaking,  and  could  they 
have  retreated  without 
discovery  and  subsequent 
shame,  the  majority  of  them 
would  have  vanished. 
But  they  were  held  to  their  posts  by  two  things — 
the  influence  of  the  woman  leader,  and  the  fear  of 
social  ostracism  at  Minorca.  When  they  left  there 
with  the  fiery  Lucia,  quite  a  public  affiftir  had  been 
made  of  it.  They  were  going  with  her  to  destroy  a 
nest  of  hornets  made  by  a  modern  representative  of 
the  Napoleon  family,  who  was  plotting  to  seize  oa 
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Spain  as  a  starting-point  from  which  again  to  run 
over  Europe. 

One  Giuseppo,  a  well-known  smuggler,  had  laughed 
at  the  expedition,  which,  he  declared,  was  going 
against  a  lot  of  boys — who  would  thrash  them ;  but  ho 
was  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  populace  as  a  drunken 
fool. 

The  puissant  governor,  Don  Carlos  Spartola,  publicly 
reproved  him  for  his  conduct,  and  talked  of  having 
him  cited  to  the  Government  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

Happily  he  did  not  proceed  so  far,  and  Giuseppo 
one  morning  disappeared  in  his  boat,  and  was  seen 
no  more  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  Gibraltar, 
where  some  devoutly  hoped  he  would  be  captured 
while  smuggling,  and  sent  to  prison.  It  would  serve 
him  right  for  deriding  the  valiant  band  sent  out 
against  the  plotters  of  Fermentera  Island.  So  they 
dismissed  Giuseppo,  but  we  may  hear  more  of  him  anon. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Lucia,  hearing  a 
commotion  in  the  camp,  came  out  of  her  tent,  where 
she  had  been  brooding.  She  had  her  melancholy 
moods  at  times,  but  took  great  care  that  her  men 
should  see  naught  of  them.  The  efl'ect  would  have 
been  most  demoralising. 

The  cause  of  the  hubbub  was  the  arrival  of  the  three 
prisoners,  whom  she  recognised  as  having  seen  about 
with  the  boys,  and  Mr.  Farrell  she  knew  by  name  and 
sight. 

"  How  now  ?"  she  inquired.  "  Where  did  you  find 
these  noble  specimens  of  their  breed  ?" 

**  Yonder,"  said  one  of  the  men,  pointing  up  the 
chine. 

The  answer  surprised  her,  for  she  naturally  believed 
them  to  have  come  direct  from  the  castle.  Turning 
to  Mr.  Farrell,  she  looked  him  through  and  through. 

"  How  is  your  daughter  ?"  she  abruptly  asked. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  days,"  he  replied. 

"  How  so  ?     Explain." 

The  schoolmaster,  speaking  with  parched  lips,  be- 
thought himself  of  a  lie,  and  gave  it  out  by  way  of 
reply  : 

"  I  am  turned  adrift  because  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  wild,  lawless  acts  of  the  mad  boys  I  have 
taken  as  pupils." 

Lucia  laughed,  dryly,  sarcastically. 

"  Where  did  you  get  such  a  precious  collection  of 
cubs  ?"  was  her  next  query. 

Another  lie  was  ready.  Cowardice  made  him  fertile 
in  them. 

"  jThey  were  placed  under  my  charge  by  the  British 
Government  for  reformation,"  he  said. 

Lucia  looked  nonplussed  for  a  moment,  and  then  a 
light  broke  in  upon  her. 

"  They  have  been  criminals  ?"  she  said. 
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*'  They  have,"  answered  the  ready  impostor. 

"No,  no,"  interposed  Turner.  With  all  his  nervous- 
ness and  misery,  he  could  not  stand  by  and  hear  the 
boys  he  admired  in  his  heart  thus  grossly  libelled. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Lucia,  "  you  say  that  he  lies  ?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  Turner,  firmly.  "  The  only  fault 
there  is  in  the  boys,  in  his  eyes,  is  that  they  are  not 
arrant  cowards." 

"What  say  you  ?"  demanded  Lucia,  turning  to 
Storeby. 

"  I  have  had  no  share  in  the  doings  of  the  boys," 
was  his  answer,  "  and  I  do  not  countenance  them. 
Where  they  came  from  and  who  they  are  I  was  never 
told." 

"  Mean,  mean !"  cried  Turner,  "  more  than  mean — 
despicable !" 

"  Fool !"  hissed  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Tell  me  your  story  truly,"  said  Lucia.  "  Have  you 
not  come  here  to  spy  upon  us  ?" 

This  they  all  denied  with  truth,  and  Turner  told  her 
why  they  had  left  the  castle.  They  wished  to  be  out 
•of  danger  when  it  fell  into  her  hands. 

"  And  you  think  it  wUl  fall  ?"  she  asked,  with  glisten- 
ing eyes. 

Again  they  were  of  one  opinion.  They  were  sure  of 
it,  and  she  quoted  their  uttered  words  to  such  of  her 
followers  as  did  not  understand  their  language. 

She  wanted  to  know  why  they  should  think  so,  and 
Mr.  Farrell  said  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  long. 
The  question  of  provisions  must  soon  become  a  serious 
one.  Then  there  was  that  of  ammunition,  of  which 
he  believed  they  were  running  short. 

"  But  we  must  be  provisioned,  too,"  she  said.  "  We 
cannot  dally  here  for  ever.  How  did  you  leave  the 
castle  ?" 

"  We  were  blindfolded  and  led  out  of  it,"  said  the 
schoolmaster.  "When  our  bandages  were  removed 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  cave." 

"What  cave?" 

He  pointed  up  the  chine,  and  the  men  said  there 
was  a  cave  near  the  spot  where  they  found  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Farrell  here  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  low  tone 
intimated  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  Lucia  ,di  Valo 
alone. 

"It  is  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  I  may  show  you  how 
to  take  the  castle  by  surprise." 

She  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be 
led  to  her  tent  and  left  there.  The  other  two  she 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  of  her  men,  with  the 
command  to  see  that  they  did  not  escape,  on  peril  of 
their  lives. 

"  I  only  ask  you,  senorita,"  said  Turner  as  he  was 
going  away,  "  to  listen  to  what  that  man  says  with 
reservations.  Leave  a  gap  for  the  truth  to  be  inserted 
in  later  on." 

Mr.  Farrell  glared  at  him  venomously,  b»fc  o«id 


nothing.  Vamos  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
into  Lucia's  tent.     Shortly  after  she  followed. 

"  You  may  remain,"  she  said  to  her  lover.  "  Now, 
Sir  Schoolkeeper,  what  is  it  you  propose  ?" 

Mr.  Farrell  entered  into  the  details  of  his  leaving 
the  castle,  assuring  her  that  they  had  come  by  way  of 
the  cave,  and  that  therefore  by  the  cave  a  way  could 
be  found  into  the  castle. 

"  And  it  must  be  found  in  the  night-time,"  he  said, 
•'  when  all  but  two  or  three  are  asleep." 

"  I  choose  my  own  time,"  said  Lucia ;  "  but  your 
ad\'ice  seems  reasonable.  It's  a  long  way  from  the 
chine  to  the  castle." 

"  Morse  comes  and  goes  daily,"  he  rejoined. 

"Who  is  Morse?" 

"  A  young  chemist  in  the  school — the  manufacturer 
of  the  explosives." 

"  Ah !"  breathed  Vamos,  venomously, "  I  should  like 
to  get  hold  of  him." 

"  What  is  your  price  for  betraying  your  friends  ?'' 
asked  Lucia. 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  replied  the  schoolmaster ; 
"  they  all  act  like  my  bitter  enemies." 

"  The  price  for  betraying  them,  whoever  they  be  ?" 

«  My  life." 

"  Cheap,"  said  Lucia,  contemptuously ;  "  it  is  of  no 
value  to  anybody  but  yourself." 

He  winced  under  the  biting  sarcasm,  and  Vamos 
laughed,  softly. 

"  You  have  a  wife  there,"  said  Lucia. 

"  I  care  not.  She  has  forfeited  the  right  to  my 
protection,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  swore  to  protect  and  cherish  her.  You  loved 
her  once  ?" 

"  Perhaps ;  but  all  that  is  past." 

"  Then  there  is  your  daughter  ?" 

"  She  goes  with  the  mother  and  turns  against  me. 
Why  should  I  consider  her  ?" 

"  You  may  serve  my  turn,"  said  Lucia,  "  or  I  would 
spit  upon  you,  base  as  I  am.  But  your  life  shall  be 
spared  if  we  get  possession  of  the  castle.  You  may 
live,  if  only  to  realise  how  unutterably  contemptible 
you  are." 

She  beckoned  to  Vamos,  and  the  two  conferred  in 
whispers  for  a  while.  When  the  conference  ended 
Lucia  again  addressed  the  schoolmaster. 

"  To-night,"  she  said,  "  we  will  endeavour,  under 
your  guidance,  to  get  possession  of  the  castle.  Should 
we  fail,  f}-om  any  cause  whatever,  you  will  be  shot 
to-morrow.  I  cannot  have  my  camp  encumbered  with 
useless  lumber." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  deprecatingly,  and  with 
his  face  wet  with  fear,  "-the  cave  may  be  intricate.  I 
have  never  penetrated  it." 

"  Tf  there  is  a  way  to  the  castle,"  returned  Lucia, 
"  it  will  be  found.    Vamos,  take  him  away." 
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CHAPTER  CL. 

THE  CARE   OF  THE  WOUNDED.— ROMEO'S  ADVICE. 

\HERE  were  no  indi- 
cations in  the  castle 
that  evening  of  the 
possibility  of  treachery. 
The  ordinary  sentries 
went  to  their  posts  in 
turn,and  the  rest  of  the 
occupants  assembled  in 
the  big  hall,  where  a 
fire  was  burning  merrily 
on  the  hugs  hearth. 
Jim  sat  with  Eveline 
and  the  two  elder  ladies  near  it,  and  not  a  word  did 
he  say  of  the  capture  of  the  three  masters  in  the 
•chine.  Nor  was  it  mentioned  by  him  or  Morse  else- 
where. 

After  tea  Mrs.  Farrell  looked  to  the  wounded,  and 
declared  that  all  were  going  on  f avom-ably.  She  made 
two  exceptions,  however,  in  the  half-caste  and  the 
Spaniard,  on  whom  Romeo  attended. 

In  this  duty  the  youngest  of  the  negroes  was 
assisted  by  Charley,  the  bear,  who  went  in  and  out 
and  lay  about  the  bedside,  as  if  appointed  to  the  post 
of  seeing  that  they  did  not  run  away.  At  first  his 
presence  alarmed  the  wounded  strangers,  but  on 
Romeo  assuring  them  that  he  was  harmless  as  a  lamb 
they  took  more  kindly  to  him.  The  name  of  the  half- 
caste,  it  seemed,  was  Harac,  that  of  the  Spaniard 
Moravello. 

Both  understood  sufficient  Enghsh  to  understand 
Romeo.  The  half-caste  had  served  onboard  a  British 
merchantman,  and  the  Spaniard  knew  something  of 
the  Enghsh  language  through  his  having  often  gone  to 
Gibraltar  and  spent  a  month  at  a  time  on  that 
historical  Rock. 

"  Bet  now  you've  done  a  bit  of  something,  somotime," 

said  Romeo,  as  he  handed  them  their  evening  gruel. 

Moravello  smiled,  as  if  it  were  a  needless  question. 

"  All  who  go  to  the  Rock  smuggle,"  he  said,  adding,  a 

moment  later,  "  There  is  nothing  else  to  do.    It  is  an 

accursed  place." 

"  You  no  like  de  English  dere  ?" 
"  Who  likes  his  conqueror  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Romeo,  "  if  you  am  down  and  can't 
get  up,  it  bess  to  make  de  mose  of  bein^  down.  See 
dat  ?" 

"  What  will  they  do  if  we  get  well  P"  asked  Moravello. 
"  Shoot  us  ?" 

"  Bless  me,  no !"  exclaimed  Romeo.  "  You  jess 
listen  to  me.  Behave  youself,  bof  ob  you,  like  genel- 
«men,  and  as  .genelraen  you  be  treated,  sure." 


"Suppose  we  are  found  by  our  people,  armed, 
fighting  against  them,  do  you  know  our  fate  ?" 

"  No  fear  ob  dat,"  said  Romeo.  "  You  reckon  dat 
if  all  de  world  come  agin  dese  boys  dat  dey  hab  to  go 
under.^ 

The  utmost  faith  in  the  youngsters  was  expressed  in 
the  manner  of  Romeo,  as  well  as  the  words.  The 
swarthy  half-caste  was  deeply  impressed. 

"  Me  go  with  'em,"  he  said ;  "  kind  and  brave." 

*'  'Bout  de  bess  ting  you  do,"  said  Romeo ;  "  but  de 
mose  expect  ob  you  will  be  dat  you  make  youself 
useful  and  lie  low.  Dat  de  secret  of  gettin'  on  in  dis 
world.  Lie  low.  Look  at  me.  I  alius  lie  low,  and 
see  whar  me  am.  At  de  top  ob  de  tree  in  dis  place,  and 
my  word  suspected  by  eberybody.  Look  at  my  fader 
and  de  ole  man  Macbef.  Bof  ob  dem  stuck  up  frum 
dere  birf .     Where  dey  ?    Jess  nowhar." 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  Macbeth,  while 
this  powerful  statement  was  being  made,  entered  the 
room  unobserved .  He  listened  wi  th  a  IJ  the  indignation 
of  a  monarch  hearing  himself  derided  by  his 
subjects. 

"'Spec  you  gone  off  you  heavl,  Romeo,"  he  said, 
"  done  talkin'  foolish  dere." 

"What  am  foolish ?"  demanded  Romeo. 

"  You  lubricatin'  your  fader  and  myself  wif  libellous 
bobservations.     Who  stick  hisself  up,  eh  ?" 

"Who  doin'  it  now?"  asked  Romeo.  "  Marse 
Gordon  say  dat  you  'bout  de  mose  contramushus  ole 
nigger  that  eber  lib  long  'nuff  to  hab  him  head  floured 
wif  ole  age.  You  git  out  here,  disturbin'  de  sick 
pussons." 

"'Spec'  me  will  in  due  time,"  said  Macbeth. 
"Missus  Farrell  want  you.  Been  looking  for  you 
carkiss  eberywhar." 

This  was  a  command  not  to  be  disobeyed.  So 
Romeo  got  up  and  left  the  patients  with  a  parting 
word. 

"  Take  no  notis  ob  Aim,"  referring  to  his  indignant 
grandfather ;  "  he  born  wif  a  big  bumble-bee  in  him 
bonnet." 

Macbeth  looked  at  him,  showing  a  lot  of  the  white 
of  his  eyes,  but  he  took  no  further  notice,  and 
followed  him  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  sick  men 
to  reflect  on  what  they  had  heard. 

It  was  the  half-caste,  who  first  gave  utterance  to  his 
thoughts.     He  spoke  in  Spanish. 

"  The  nigger  good,"  he  said ;  "  but  the  boys  better. 
I  stake  all  on  them." 

"  So  do  1,''  muttered  Moravello.  "  All  the  saints 
are  on  their  side.  I  can  see  it,  lying  here — they  will 
win .'" 
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CHAPTER  CLI. 

FARRELL's   failure  and  flight. — LUCIA  DI  VALO'S 
VENGEANCE. 

'HATEVER  Mrs.FarreU 

required    Romeo  for, 

it  did  not  detain  him 

long.  Tn  half  an  hour 

he  was  back  in  the 

kitchen,  where  his  elders 

were  sitting  by  the  fire. 

"It  a  bery  cold  night," 

he  said.     "'Spect  dere 

be  a  bit  ob  frost." 

"  You  get  a  frost 'bout 
you  if  you  go  a-libel- 
liousing  you  fader  again,"  said  that  august  person- 
age.    "  Lie  low,  you  infant  prodgigal." 

Romeo  smiled  with  the  lofty  air  of  a  superior 
spirit,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  filled  lais  pipe,  and 
smoked  in  silence.  From  the  distant  hall  came  the 
softened  sound  of  laughter.  There  was  no  thought 
of  danger  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  that  night. 

At  a  comparatively  early  hour  all  retired,  with  but 
two  watchers,  one  by  the  outer  gate,  and  the  other 
on  the  ramparts.  The  latter  was  Martin,  the  black- 
smith, and  he  varied  his  marching  to  and  fro  by 
occasionally  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

From  thence,  afar  oflF,  he  presently  caught  a  glimpse 
of  lights  burning  in  tho  direction  of  the  chine.  It 
was  only  the  faintest  glow,  but  he  knew  it  portended 
a  movement  of  some  sort.  But  he  had  received  his 
instructions  not  to  raise  a  needless  alarm,  and  while 
the  glow  came  no  nearer  he  made  no  sign. 

The  camp  of  Lucia  di  Valo  was  astir,  for  all  save 
two,  to  remain  as  guard  over  Storeby  and  Turner, 
were  bound  on  an  expedition  to  the  cave.  Thither 
was  the  schoolmaster  to  lead  them,  and  all  believed 
that  the  hour  of  triumph  was  at  hand. 

Had  the  schoolmaster  no  thought  for  those  he 
was  about  to  betray  ? 

None.  Wrapped  in  the  garment  of  utter  selfish- 
ness, over  which  was  the  cloak  of  cowardice,  he  had 
no  thought  for  living  being  outside  himself.  He 
believed  his  own  life  was  in  peril,  and  to  save  that  at 
any  cost  was  the  only  thought  in  his  mind. 
And  his  life  was  at  stake. 

Failure  from  any  cause !  Lucia  di  Valo  had  declared 
it  was  to  followed  with  a  measure  of  rugged  justice. 
He  would  be  shot. 

Indifferent  to  or  unconscious  of  the  possibility  of 
being  observed  from  the  castle,  Lucia  di  Valo  com- 
manded her  men  to  have  ready  a  supply  of  pine 
torches  to  light  the  way  in  the  cave.      They  also 


needed  light  to  guide  them  up  the  chine,  which  waa 
dark  at  night  time. 

The  men  were  ready,  and  fell  into  line.  Lucia 
came  out  of  her  tent,  and,  with  Vamos  and  Mr. 
Farrell,  It  d  the  way. 

The  schoolmaster  was  free  as  to  his  arms  and  legs, 
but  Vamos  walked  by  his  side,  pistol  in  hand,  ready 
to  shoot  him  if  he  attempted  to  fly.  But  the  traitor 
had  no  such  thought.  He  Avas  certain  that  the  end 
of  the  night's  expedition  would  be  the  capture  of  the 
castle,  and  with  it  an  end  to  his  personal  peril. 

On  they  went  silently  over  the  rugged  path  of  the 
chine.  They  had  not  far  tc  go,  and  Mr.  Farrell, 
knowing  the  ground,  called  a  halt. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "we  tr.ru  and  iS'.'end  thn  slope. 
The  cave  is  near  its  summit." 

They  toiled  up  and  up,  with  the  torches  throw- 
ing a  flickering,  uncertain  light,  until  the  very  summit 
was  reached.     But  there  vas  no  cave. 

Bewildered,  Mr.  Farrell  paused  and  looked  ?boufe 
him. 

"  This  muat  be  the  spot,"  he  murmured,  "  but " 

"  Seek  it  to  the  right  or  left,"  interposed  Vamos^^ 
impatiently. 

Mr.  Farrell  did  so.  Now  to  the  right  and  then  to 
the  left,  up  and  down,  but  no  cave.  He  stopped 
again,  utterly  dumbfounded. 

"  Is  the  place  bewitched  ?"  he  asked.  "  The  cav& 
was  here,  or  there,  I  swear  it." 

"  Find  it,"  was  all  Lucia  said,  her  voice  hard  and 
cold. 

In  vain  did  they  search,  moving  along  the  summits 
of  the  slope.  No  cave  was  to  be  found.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  men  uttered  an  exclamation.  Lucia  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Senorita,"  he  said,  "  there  has  been  a  landslip 
here." 

It  was  so.  As  the  torch-bearers  drew  up  and 
formed  a  circle,  the  ground,  newly  broken,  was 
revealed.  But  it  was  no  ordinary  landslip.  The 
ground  seemed  to  have  been  heaved  up  ere  it  fell. 
Besides,  what  could  have  caused  it  ? 

There  had  been  no  recent  heavy  rains,  none  of  the 
usual  winter  storms,  nothing  to  cause  the  slightest 
terrestrial  disturbance.  Therefore  the  shifting  of  the 
ground  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  living  being. 

Mr.  Farrell  grasped  the  portent  of  it  all.  His 
purpose  by  some  mysterious  meanshad  been  anticipated 
and  thwarted.    By  whom  he  could  shrewdly  guess. 

"  This  spot  is  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  ?"  said  Lucia,  sternly. 

*'  I — I — ^I  think  so,"  he  stamroored. 

"  Do  you  not  know  it  ?" 

"I  do." 

"Enough,"  said  Lucia.  "You  shammed  being  a 
traitor  to  save  your  worthless  life.    You  thought  that 
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I  would  accept  this  as  an  accident.     It  Avas  done  by 
jou,  or  some  of  your  boys  with  their  explosives." 

"I  fear  so." 

"  You  fear  so !  You  know  it.  You  were  in  the 
plot  to  deceive  me.  There  is  something  more  in  this 
than  meets  the  eye.  Take  him  back,  and  at  sunrise 
shoot  him  !" 

Mr.  Farrell  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  despair.  Then 
terror  gave  him  daring,  and  lent  him  -vvings.  He 
sprang  away  from  the  side  of  Vamos,  and  dashed 
towards  the  wood. 

"  Kill  him !"  shrieked  Lucia. 

Half  a  score  of  rifles  were  fired,  and  there  was  an 
answering  scream  from  the  flying  man.  But  his 
flight  was  not  stayed,  and  he  vanished  in  the  gloom. 

"  One  has  got  awg,y,"  said  Lucia,  angrily,  "  but  the 
other  two  shall  sufi"er.  Let  us  go  back.  They  shall 
be  shot  at  once." 

Her  bitter  disappointment  for  the  moment  seemed 
to  age  her,  and  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  torches 
her  face  was  old  and  witch-Uke.  Vamos  gazed  at  it 
in  terror.  But  it  changed  again  almost  on  the 
instant,  and  the  beautiful  face  was  there  again,  calm 
and  resolute. 

Back  to  the  camp  they  went,  and  Lucia  walked  to 
the  tent  where  the  other  two  captives  had  been  left. 
By  the  entrance  to  it  lay  one  of  the  men  left  on 
guard.     Inside  all  was  dark. 

''A  light  here!"  she  cried. 

As  a  man  came  forward  with  a  torch,  she  snatched 
it  from  his  hand,  and  entered  the  tent  fearlessly. 
On  the  ground  lay  the  other  man,  with  all  the  ghastly 
signs  of  having  been  strangled  visible  on  his  face. 

Neither  of  the  prisoners  was  there. 

"  Fooled,  and  by  such  men  as  they  are,"  was  all 
6he  said  at  first. 

The  man  by  the  tent  entrance  was  yet  alive.  They 
}Mcked  him  up,  and  with  a  little  wine  restored  him  to 
cuasciousness. 

Lucia  questioned  him,  and,  at  the  outset,  he  was 
confused  in  his  replies.  He  was  attempting  to  con- 
ceal something.  But  in  Lucia  di  Valo  he  had  a 
cross-examiner  of  no  common  power.  The  truth  had 
to  be  told. 

Not  thinking  that  their  prisoners  would  attempt  to 
•escape — they  had  indeed  lain  down  as  if  to  sleep — 
the  two  men  of  the  guard  sat  do\\Ti,  and  sought 
to  while  away  the  time  with  gambling. 

Tliey  had  barely  dealt  the  cards,  when  the  speaker 
received  a  blow  that  stretched  him  out  insensible. 
lie  knew  no  more. 

The  assumption  was  that  one  of  the  men  had 
Tissailed  him,  and  the  other  strangled  his  companion 
guard. 

But  the  truth  was  that  it  was  all  the  work  of 
^toreby. 


He  had  been  brooding  for  hours  over  Mr.  Farrell 
being  taken  in  hand  by  Lucia  di  Valo  and,  ignorant 
for  what  purpose,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  school- 
master was  to  be  spared  and  he  and  Turner 
sacrificed. 

Brooding  brought  on  one  of  his  fits  of  ungovern- 
able passion,  and,  rising  like  a  demoniac,  he  dashed 
at  the  men  on  guard,  struck  one  senseless,  and 
throttled  the  other,  Turner  looking  on  aghast.  Then 
he  fled  into  the  darkness,  dragging  hia  bewildered 
companion  with  him. 

Of  this  Lucia  knew  nothing.  It  was,  beyond  the 
story  told  her,  all  surmise.  One  fact,  however,  re- 
mained :  the  men  had  been  lax  in  their  duty.  That 
was  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  the  living  offender 
was  peremptorily  ordered  to  be  shot. 

The  wretched  man  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
pleaded  a  wife  and  children  in  his  Minorca  home, 
and  his  faithful  services  in  other  ways.  AU  in  vain. 
Embittered  by  repeated  failure,  Lucia  di  Valo  was 
deaf  to  his  pleadings,  and  the  man  was  doomed  to 
die. 

He  was  allowed  until  dawn  to  collect  his  thoughts 
and  repent  of  his  sins,  and  then  the  sentence  was  car- 
ried out.  In  the  cold  grey  light  of  the  morning  he 
was  led  out  with  his  arms  boimd  behind  him. 

They  stood  him  with  back  to  a  hole  already  dug  in 
the  sand  ;  it  was  to  be  his  grave.  Vamos  bandaged 
his  eyes,  and  Lucia  was  there,  with  a  cold,  cruel  face, 
to  see  her  sentence  carried  out. 

"  Courage,"'  whispered  Vamos,  in  the  ear  of  the 
doomed  man. 

The  answer  was  a  confused  muttering,  and  he  was 
left  rocking  to  and  fro  upon  his  feet  with  the  agony 
of  the  hour. 

Ten  men  were  chosen  to  fire  upon  hira.  Ten  rifles 
taken  by  lot,  and  one  of  them  with  a  blank  cartridge. 

Who  had  that  to  fire  with  was  a  matter  of  guess- 
work. Things  were  so  arranged  that  each  might  per- 
suade himself  that  he  had  drawn  ihe  blank  weapon, 
and  so  was  innocent  of  a  share  in  his  comrade's  death. 

For,  after  all,  what  had  he  done  ?  Gambled  when 
on  duty.  In  faith,  did  they  not  all  gamble  at  all  times 
and  seasons  ?  It  was  hard.  But  the  senorita  was  a 
woman  with  a  strong  will,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

So  at  the  word  they  all  fired,  and  the  imhappy  man 
fell  back  in  a  heap  into  the  ready-made  grave.  They 
just  straightened  him  out,  and  then  hastily  covered 
him  up  and  left  him. 

Vamos  lingered  beside  the  grave  to  the  last. 

"  Surely,"  he  muttered,  as  he  looked  upon  the  little 
mound  of  sand,  "  one  has  need  of  courage  to  marry 
such  a  woman .  I  had  better  have  given  my  heart  to 
a  gentler  nature.  But,  it  is  done.  There  is  no 
going  back.  If  I  learn  to  hate  her  I  must  still  feign 
loving,  for  her  vengeance  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded." 
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CHAPTER  cm. 

SCOUTING. — A  WILD  BOAR'S   RUIT. 

T  was  Morse  who  had 
blocked  the  cave.  For 
the  present  it  was  shut 
against  the  outer 
world,  and  could  not 
be  reopened  without 
considerable  digging 
operations. 

He  had  been  in- 
duced to  do  it  by  the 
fact  of  the  capture 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  his  assistants  being  a  too 
evident  precursor  to  the  betrayal  of  the  castle. 
Experience  had  taught  both  Morse  and  Jim  to  realise 
that  the  schoolmaster  would  go  to  any  length  rather 
than  suffer  himself. 

Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  cave,  and  it 
was  done.  A  little  drilling  on  either  side,  three  or 
four  dynamite  cartridges,  and  a  handful  of  blasting- 
powder,  and  it  was  completed. 

The  dynamite  ripped  out  the  walls,  and  the  powder 
blew  up  the  roof,  while  Morse  and  Jim  stood  quietly 
within  the  cave  watching  the  operation. 

The  work  was  eflfectuaUy  done.  Morse  had  never, 
according  to  Jim,  carried  out  a  neater  job. 

The  peace  in  the  castle  that  night  is  now  accounted 
for.  Feeling  perfectly  secure  against  immediate 
attack,  the  leaders  allowed  all  but  the  sentries  to  r;o 
to  bed.  But  on  the  morrow  a  Council  of  Ten  was 
called  in  the  laboratory — for  Jim  now  designed  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  harass  the  enemy  as  soon  as 
the  position  of  Lucia's  camp  was  definitely  ascer- 
tained. 

That  it  had  been  shitted  from  its  original  position 
he  was  certain,  and  Martin's  report  of  the  glow  of 
light  he  had.  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  gave 
an  inkling  oi  Che  truth  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  exact  position  of  the  foe  known  before  assuming 
the  aggressive. 

All  that  had  been  done,  and  all  that  Jim  hoped  to 
do,  was  laid  before  the  meeting  in  the  accustomed 
terse,  direct  fashion  he  always  adopted.  All  he 
vsranted  was  two  of  his  comrades  to  accompany  him, 
and  to  start  at  once. 

As  all  the  members  of  the  council  wanted  to  go, 
lured  on  by  a  longing  to  get  out  of  the  castle  for 
change  as  well  as  a  love  of  adventure,  the  matter 
was  settled  by  drawing  lots,  and  the  luck  fell  upon 
Ganthony  and  Dawson. 

"Rifles,  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  apiece,  and 
revolvers,"  said  Jim;  "food  for  twenty-four  hours. 
We  may  be  obliged  to  make  a  night  of  it." 


" Blow  the  luck  of  some  people !"  said  Terry ;  "I 
particularly  wanted  to  go.    Dawson  is  short-sighted."' 

"  Am  I  ?"  said  Dawson.  "  Got  sight  long  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  see  through  you." 

"  Your  sight  is  all  right,  isn't  it  ?"  asked  Jim.  It 
was  a  matter  he  had  never  thought  about. 

"  It  is  a  little  short,  perhaps,"  replied  Dawson,  "  but 
I  can  see  as  far  as  a  rifle  will  carry,  and  that  ought 
to  suflBce.  If  Terry  wants  to  take  my  place  he  will 
have  to  fight  for  it." 

"  Come  on  !"  said  Terry,  readily. 

"  No  time  for  larking,"  said  Jim.  "  Boys,  we  must 
start  in  half  an  hour.  Morse,  this  to  be  kept  from  the 
women." 

"  Say  that  we  have  gone  to  gather  acorns,"  said 
Dawson. 

"  Leave  everything  to  me,"  said  Morse. 

In  half  an  hour  the  trio  of  scouts  were  at  the  castle 
gates  ready  to  start.  Morse  and  Jim  had  a  few  whis- 
pered words  to  exchange,  and  when  they  V7ere  spoken 
Martin  and  Sleery  drew  back  the  platform  on  which 
the  two  guns  rested. 

Martin  was  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  go,  but  Jim 
pointed  out  that  it  was  probable  that  they  would 
have  to  rely  more  on  fleetness  of  foot  than  strength 
of  arm,  and  boys  were  better  runners  than  men  any 
day. 

So,  with  a  word  of  adieu,  they  went  forward,  and 
passing  along  the  front  of  the  castle,  entered  the 
wood.  Under  cover  of  it  they  were  going  to  make 
their  way  to  the  chine. 

But  Jim,  not  being  gifted  with  second  sight, 
could  not  know  that,  an  hour  earlier,  Lucia  di  Valo 
despatched  Vamos  with  five  men  to  find  their  way 
to  the  back  of  the  castle- and  survey  the  intermediate 
ground,  to  see  if  it  would  permit  of  the  one  cannon 
left  to  them  being  transported  over  it. 

Unconsciously,  therefore,  both  parties  on  the  scout 
were  approaching  each  other,  and,  satisfied  of  their 
being  secure  from  assault,  at  least  part  of  the  way^ 
made  it  more  of  a  holiday  outing  than  serious, 
business. 

"  There  goes  a  hog  !"  cried  Ganthony.  "  Shall  I  let 
fly  at  him  ?" 

"  Wait,  and  see  what  ammunition  we  have  left  on 
our  return,"  sententiously  advised  Jim. 

It  was  a  fine  boar  referred  tc  by  Ganthony,  with 
tusks  that  would,  properly  applied,  give  a  very  ug 
wound. 

The  brute  stood  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yar  ds 
away,  with  his  small  eyes  gleaming  angrily.  He  w  a? 
debating  within  himself  the  possibility  of  making  a 
successful  rush  upon  them ;  but  as  Ganthony  p  ni 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  feigning  to  shoot,  the  bo  ar 
grunted  and  plunged  into  a  small  cave  close  by- 
Perhaps  it  might  be  better   termed    a  hole,   for  it 
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descended  at  an  acute  angle  into  the  ground,  and  was 
not  more  than  five  feet  in  diameter. 

Curiosity  prompted  them  to  go  up  and  pee©  into  it^ 
Jim  advising  his  companions  to  look  out  for  a  rush,  if 
it  were  very  shallow. 

But  it  must  have  been  very  deep,  for  when  they  got 
near  they  could  hear  the  grunts  of  the  boar  far  away 
down  in  the  earth,  and  there  was,  besides,  that  curious 
humming  sound,  arising  from  the  air-currents,  scarce 
heard,  yet  definite,  one  hears  in  all  such  places. 

"  This  is  a  discovery  that  may  be  useful,"  said  Jim. 
"  Let  us  mark  the  exact  spot." 

He  drew  his  knife  from  its  leathern  sheath,  and 
notched  half  a  dozen  trees  round  the  hole.  He  reckoned 
it  was  about  a  fqrlong  from  the  castle  in  a  northerly 
Erection. 

Little  as  they  thought  of  it,  this  divergence  from 
their  main  course  prevented  a  most  untimely  meeting 
with  the  scouts  from  the  other  direction. 

While  the  boys  were  prying  into  the  boar's  haunt 
Vamos  and  his  men  passed  a  little  lower  down,  and 
almost  in  sight  of  them.  Nothing  but  a  screen  of 
undergrowth  shut  the  boys  out  of  view.  Had  they 
been  discovered  and  taken  unawares  as  they  knelt  upon 
the  ground  peering  down  the  hollow,  only  one  thing 
could  have  resulted.  Each  and  all  would  have  been 
shot. 

But  the  Spaniards  passed  on  unconsciously,  smoking 
their  cijjarettes,  and  quieter  than  they  had  been 
hitherto,  Vamos  knowing  they  were  approaching  the 
castle. 

Jim,  having  marked  the  spot,  shouldered  his  rifle, 
and  once  more  led  the  way. 

They  kept  well  within  the  wood  for  a  time,  with  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  morning  sun  for  a  guide  ;  but 
as  the  ground  became  covered  with  tangled  bushes 
and  wild  vines  they  were  obliged  to  bear  down 
nearer  to  the  clifi".  There  they  came  upon  the  trail 
in  the  long  coarse  grass  made  by  the  men  who  had 
recently  passed  that  way. 

Jim  was  no  Indian  to  read  a  trail,  nor  were  either 
of  his  friends  gifted  in  that  way.  It  was  not  in  their 
line  to  tell  whether  it  was  man  or  beast  who  had 
left  a  record  of  his  presence  a  short  time  before. 

Nor  could  they  tell  which  way  the  passers-by  had 
travelled. 

Still,  it  was  clear  that  something  or  somebody 
had  gone  by,  and  Jim  decided  to  follow  the  trail.  It 
led  him  backwards,  in  a  sense,  and  it  led  him  towards 
the  chine. 

Presently  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

"It  is  some  of  the  beggars  on  the  scout,"  he  cried, 
"  and  they've  gone  on  to  the  castle !" 

"Not  many  of  them,''  suggested  Ganthony,  con- 
solingly. 

"  We  shall  soon  see  about  that,"  replied  Jim.     "  I 


reckon  we  are  not  half  a  minute  from  the  chine  now. 
Cooie  on!" 

"I  thought  so,"  he  added,  a  minute  later;  "here 
we  are.  You  remain  here  while  I  go  forward,  but  do 
not  quite  lose  sight  of  me." 

Jim  moved  on,  and  the  wood  had  now  thinned  so 
as  to  give  a  view  of  the  summit  of  that  side  of  the 
chine.  Beyond  the  wood  he  stooped  low,  and  finally 
sinking  to  his  hands  and  knees,  crept  to  the  verge  of 
the  land  and  peered  over. 

He  discovered  that  he  was  almost  directly  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  or  where  it  had  been,  and  the 
camp  of  the  foe  was  visible  on  the  right.  There  were 
a  number  of  men  moving  about,  and  Lucia  di  Valo 
sat  by  her  tent  reading. 

Thus  was  Jim  made  aware  that^^if  anyone  had  passed 
him — as  the  reader  knows  they  had — they  were  but 
few  in  number. 

The  position  of  Lucia  di  Valo  was  very  similar  to  that 
taken  up  by  Espardo  Reonardo  in  earlier  days.  Jim 
saw  that,  with  a  comparatively  small  force,  he  could, 
from  the  higher  ground,  play  havoc  with  them. 

But  the  attack,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  carried  out  in 
the  daytime.  At  night  they  would  have  to  fire  by 
guess-wcrk,  which  might  result  in  nothing  but  creating 
a  temporary  confusion. 

On  the  wisdom  of  attempting  so  much  he  decided 
to  debate  with  his  friends  on  his  return.  He  was  satis- 
fied as  to  the  position  of  the  foe,  and  f eehng  he  had  a 
little  leisure  time  on  his  hands,  he  merely  wandered 
a  part  of  the  way  back,  and  then  called  a  halt  for 
dinner. 

"  Well,  Jim,"  said  Ganthony,  as  he  put  out  their 
simple  repast,  picnic-fashion,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
things  ?" 

"  It  must  be  a  bold  attack  on  them  during  the  day- 
time," replied  Jim,  "  or  wait  for  them  to  choose  a 
time  to  attack  us." 

"  Which  do  you  suggest  ?"  asked  Dawson. 

"  Oh  !  go  at  them,"  said  Jim.  "  I  am  getting  tired  ol 
being  cooped  up." 

"  Most  of  us  are,  I  fancy,"  said  Ganthony,  "  but  it 
isn't  so  bad  as  being  coopered  up,  you  know." 

"  Dry  up,  you  fellows,  for  a  moment,"  interposed 
Dawson. 

He  v/as  standing  in  a  listening  attitude,  with  one 
hand  raised.  His  companions  were  promptly  obedient, 
and  held  their  peace. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dawson,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  may  be  a 
little  short-sighted,  but  I  have  long  ears.  Somebody 
is  coming  along  from  the  direction  of  the  castle.  I 
can  hear  a  confused  sort  of  jabbering." 

They  had  chosen  a  spot  not  far  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  to  rest.  All  round  them  were  rocks  and 
ferns  and  strong  undergrowth.  Twenty  feet  in  the 
rear  was  the  wood. 
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"Stow  the  grub  away,"  whispered  Jim,  "and  lie 
close." 

This  was  soon  done.  The  food  was  thrust  into  a 
hole  hard  by,  and  they  inserted  their  lithe  forms  under 
a  clump  of  rhododendrons,  glowing  with  excitement. 

As  they  got  into  position  they  each  took  a  revolver 
from  his  belt,  and  cocked  it  ready  for  use.  Their 
rifles  were  cocked  and  ready. 

By  this  time  the  "  jabberers"  were  near  enough  for 
all  to  hear  their  voices.  It  was  Vamos  and  his  party 
returning.  Jim  ventured  up  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
clump  of  bushes,  and  saw  them  pass. 

They  were  talking  in  a  patois  he  did  not  under- 
stand. But  the  air  of  the  men  showed  that  Vamos 
was  joyously  explaining  something  that  gave  the 
others  great  satisfaction.  They  passed  on,  and  their 
voices  died  away  in  the  distance.  Then  Jim  bade  his 
followers  back  out. 

"  I  wonder  what  their  game  has  been  ?"  he  said. 
"  Spying  about  the  castle,  I  reckon.  And  that  fellow 
seemed  as  if  he  had  solved  a  riddle.  Bring  out 
dinner,  Dawson,  and  let  us  make  a  smart  peck  of  it, 
and  then  home." 

They  ate  their  frugal  meal  in  a  quiet  mood,  all  with 
their  ears  intent  on  the  sounds  around  them.  But 
they  were  confined  to  the  soughing  of  the  wind  and 
an  occasional  cracking  of  a  rotten  branch  in  the  wood. 

"  Confound  it,"  muttered  Jim,  as  they  got  up  to  go, 
*'  I  wish  I  understood  their  lingo.  Something  is  in 
the  wind.  It  is  a  bit  satisfactory  to  know  that.  We 
have  not  come  scouting  in  vain," 


CHAPTER    CLIII. 

ANOXHEE   SORT  OF   HOG. — THE   MYSTERY  OF  IT. 

^  HE  boys  hastened  along, 
and  presently  came  near 
the  spot  where  they  saw 
the  hog  disappear  into 
the  hole.  Dawson  ran  on 
ahead  to  get  a  peep  at  it 
on  the  oft-chance  of  drop- 
ping on  piggy  again. 

"  I  may  shoot  now,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  he. 
"  Yes,"  repHed  Jim  ;  "  only  be 
sharp,  and  mind  you  do  not  miss." 
Dawson  was  more  short-sighted  than  he  pretended 
to  be,  for  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  things  became 
somewhat  misty  to  him.  On  getting  within  range  of 
the  hog's  retreat,  he  saw  something  protruding  from 
it. 

It  was  not  exactly  like  a  hog,  but  it  was  moving — 
gliding  into  the  hole,  in  fact.     So  he  up  with  his  rifle 


and  blazed  away.  The  object  vanished,  and  a  muffled 
roar  came  from  the  opening.  No  hog  ever  uttered 
such  a  sound. 

"  Murder !"  he  exclaimed.    "  What  is  that  ?" 

Jim  came  up  and  asked  what  luck  he  had. 

"  I  hit  something  that  was  creeping  into  the  hole," 
replied  Dawson,  "  but  it  did  not  squeak.     It  roared  .'" 

"  Fancy,"  said  Ganthony,  who  now  joined  them. 

"  Was  it  ?"  said  Dawson,  "  I'm  not  troubled  that 
way." 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  see  what  it  is  ?"  suggested 
Jim. 

They  went  over  to  the  place  and  listened.  Some- 
where far  away  in  the  depths  of  the  cave  or  hollow 
there  was  a  faint  sound  of  moaning.  But  it  might 
have  been  the  wind. 

When  Jim  peeped  in  he  could  see  and  hear  nothing. 

"  You  fancied  it,"  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet. 

"  It  might  have  been  the  echoes  of  the  report  of  the 
rifle  ?"  hinted  Ganthony. 

"It  wasn't,"  returned  Dawson,  earnestly.  "I'll 
swear  it  was  a  roar  I  heard." 

"  It  is  all  your  blessed  sight,  coupled  with  a  vivi** 
imagination,"  said  Ganthony. 

"  We  must  get  along  hom.e,"  said  Jim.  He  saw  that 
it  was  time  to  stop  a  possible  quarrel,  for  Dawson's 
cheek  flushed  and  a  combative  line  appeared  about 
his  mouth. 

So  they  went  on  to  the  castle,  Dawson  grimly 
sUent  as  he  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  sound  he  had 
heard.  As  they  passed  round  the  face  of  the  building 
to  the  gates,  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  I  have  it  1" 

"  Glad  to  hear  that,"  replied  Ganthony,  sarcastic- 
ally.    "  I  thought  that  it  got  away  from  you." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  chump,"  muttered  Dawson.  "  It  was 
a  human  voice  I  heard." 

"  You  must  have  imagined  that,"  said  Jim. 

"  No,"  answered  Dawson,"  I  am  sure  it  was  human ; 
and,  in  a  peculiar  way,  it  was  familiar." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  new  sort  of  hog,"  said  Gan- 
thony. 

Dawson  stuck  to  his  text,  but  his  companions  could 
not  believe  he  was  right.  They  were  unable  to  asso- 
ciate the  affair  with  the  presence  of  any  human  being. 
Who  would  have  taken  refuge  in  that  cave  ?  None 
of  their  foes,  for  instance,  and  apart  from  them,  who 
could  there  be  about  on  that  part  of  the  island  ? 

"  Say  that  one  of  the  masters  has  escaped,"  said 
Jim,  unconsciously  touching  on  a  fact,  "  why  should 
they  hide  from  us  ?  No,  Dawson,  it  won't  do.  You 
are  mistaken.     Gate  there !" 

A  face  appeared  at  the  portcullis  and  vanished. 
Then  the  gate  was  opened  by  Terry. 

"  Sooner  back  than  you  thought  you  would  be,"  he 
said. 
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"We  have  found  out  all   we  wanted,"  said  Jim. 
«  Where  is  Morse  ?" 

"  ia  the  cave." 

"  What  it,  he  doing  there  ?" 

"  He  said  he  was  going  to  hunt  up  Chorker.'' 

"  I  had  forgotten  him,"  said  Jim.  "  What,  Charley, 
old  man !" 

The  bear  came  ambling  up  to  him,  as  playful  as  a 
dog  pleased  to  see  his  master  returned.  Jim  patted 
the  artmal  on  the  head  and  excited  him  to  further 
"deiGcnstrations  of  joy. 

a  ojoiig  his  other  accomplishments  Charley  could 
lUrr-.  ij-iiid  over  heels  like  a  street-arab,  and  he  now 
Whiif.  Sin  ahead  across  the  courtyard  in  a  direct  line 
ioj  tie  big  iiall. 

UahappUy,  just  as  he  arrived  there  Miss  Elegantine 
was  cvioing  out.  Charley's  thick  coat  made  no  noise 
on  the  stone  flags,  and  he  arrived  unexpectedly,  so 
that  ft.  collision  took  place,  with  the  result  that  Miss 
Elegantine  was  knocked  d&n-n  and  rolled  over. 

'•  Mulder  !"  she  screamed. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  cried  Jim,  as  he  bounded  in  and 
helped  to  raise  her  to  her  feet.  "  Most  unfortunate 
yo\x  should  be  coming  out  just  as  Charley  was  going 
■in." 

"  Drat  the  animal !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  suppose 
'the  next  thing  you  boys  will  keep  will  be  a  waltzing 
^elephant." 

"  I  fear  thf^v  are  rather  scarce,"  said  Jim,  gravely. 

*'  I  was  coming  out  with  the  hopes  of  finding  you. 
Eveline  nas  been  asking  where  you  were." 

"I  have  been  out  for  a  stroll  with  two  of  my 
friends." 

"  And  strolUng  with  guns  and  things.  Oh !  you 
boys !  I  don't  believe  you  think  any  more  of  shooting  a 
man  thnn  tbt^  sparrow  did  of  killing  poor  cock  robin." 

*'  Where  is  Eveline  ?"  asked  Jim. 

'*  Oh,  it  is  reaUy  I  who  want  to  see  you.  I  asked 
her  when  the  next  mail  was  going  out,  and  she  said 
ehe  would  ask  you." 

"  We  cannot  send  out  any  mail  just  yet,"  replied 
Jim.     "  Is  your  letter  very  pressing  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  "  I  have  a  cousin,  a 
retired  major  of  the  Militia,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  wrote  and  told  him  of  the  trouble  we  are  in, 
that  he  would  send  over  a  few  soldiers,  some  of  those 
idle  Horse  Guards,  or  some  such  fellows,  to  help  us." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  done,"  said  Jim.  "  We 
are  such  an  unimportant  lot  of  boys.  Do  you  know 
why  most  of  us  were  sent  here  ?" 

"  To  learn,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  Miss  Dibble.  Not  so  much  on  that  account 
as  to  get  rid  of  us,  for  a  time  at  least.  Two-thirds  of 
US  have  no  parents,  the  others  have  stepfathers  or 
stepmothers.  Things  are  a  bit  wrong  at  home,  you 
see." 


"  And  many  of  us,"  added  Ganthony,  "  will  come 
into  money  when  we  are  twenty-one.  But  if  we  die 
before  that  time  it  will  fall  to  the  people  who  are 
kind  enough  to  send  us  here." 

There  was  something  in  what  he  said  that  suddenly 
blanched  her  cheeks,  and  she  turned  quickly  away, 
saying  that  she  would  inform  Eveline  that  theiw  was 
no  mail  for  the  present. 

"  Twig  that  ?"  said  Ganthony. 

"  You  upset  her,"  said  Jim,  absently. 

"  Yes,  and  with  what  ?  Now,  poor  old  Dibble  has 
always  told  us  that  he  was  living  on  the  charity  of 
his  aunt.  But  I  can  see  that  he  will  have  money  if 
he  lives  long  enough  to  inherit  it." 

"  I  would  make  sure  of  that  before  I  said  anything 
to  Dibble  about  it,"  advised  Jim. 

Leaving  the  others,  he  went  off  to  find  Morse,  rather 
expecting  to  find  him  in  the  laboratory.  But  he  was 
not  there. 

The  trap-door  was  open,  showing  that  he  was  still 
below. 

The  day  was  now  pretty  well  spent,  and  Morse  had 
been  away  for  six  hours.  It  was  a  long  time  to  be  on 
such  an  errand,  and  Jim  wondered  what  on  earth  had 
detained  him.  The  lantern  usually  employed  when 
wandering  about  the  cave  was  gone,  and  there  was 
none  other  available. 

*'  He  is  gone  a  deuce  of  a  time  !"  muttered  Jim. 
*'  Surely  old  Chorker  hasn't  fallen  foul  of  him.  But 
no — he  hasn't  the  pluck,  and  where  would  be  the  sense 
of  it?" 

After  waiting  tho  bettei'  part  of  an  hour,  and  the 
twilight  then  beginning  to  fall,  Jim  returned  to  the 
hall,  where  the  evening  meal  was  being  prepared. 
There  was  almost  a  full  assemblage  of  boys,  and  Jim 
soon  singled  out  Terry,  and  beckoned  to  him. 

"  Did  Morse  say  how  long  he  would  be  gone  ?"  Jim 
inquired. 

*'  No,"  repUed  Terry ;  "  he  merely  said  he  was  going 
below.    Hasn't  he  come  back  yet  ?" 

"No." 

"  Deuced  odd,  isn't  it." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  a  bit.  Chorker  was  no  more 
than  ten  minutes'  walk  away.  But,  of  course,  he  may 
have  shifted  his  ground,  and  Morse  is  looking  for  him 
still.     Still,  some  seven  hours  is  a  long  time." 

"  There  is  a  part  of  the  cave  unexplored,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Most  of  it,  Terry.  Indeed,  we  only  know  of  one 
small  portion  of  it.  If  Morse  isn't  back  soon  I  shall 
be -^  to  find  him." 

"  We  will  go  together,"  said  Terry,  and  Jack  nodded 
assent. 

The  evening  meal  was  served  and  partaken  of  with- 
out any  sign  of  Morse.  His'  absence  was  not  com- 
mented on.  If  any  there  besides  Jim  and  Terry 
thought  of  it,  the  thinker  would  probably  assume  that 
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Morse  was  away  on  one  of  his  many  self-chosen 
duties. 

Jim  got  more  and  more  anxioua,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  leave  the  table  without  exciting  undue  attention 
he  did  so.  Prior  to  going  in  search  of  Morse,  he  thought 
he  would  visit  the  ramparts  and  see  if  all  was  right 
there.  Trimmer  was  on  aentry  at  the  gate,  and  he 
reported  all  well. 

"  The  only  thing  that  comes  along,"  he  said,  "  is  a 
beastly  draught  through  the  portcullis.  The  wind  has 
shifted  to  the  south-west." 

"  Rain  coming,  perhaps,"  said  Jim,  peering  through 
the  iron  bars.     "  The  sky  looks  cloudy." 

It  was  quite  dark  by  that  time,  and  the  stars  ought 
to  have  been  visible.  But  he  could  see  none  of  them. 
The  wind,  as  Trimmer  said,  was  blowing  somewhat 
keenly,  although  it  came  from  a  presumably  warm 
quarter. 

The  soughing  of  it  among  the  trees  had  a  most 
mournful  effect  upon  the  nerves.  Jim,  although  not 
ordinarily  impressionable  in  that  direction,  was  moved 
by  it. 

"  But  how  horribly  mournful !"  he  said  ;  "just  like  a 
dirge  for  the  dead  we  read  of." 

"  Good  gracious !"  exclaimed  Trimmer ;  "  not  for 
anyone  here,  I  hope." 

"  Can't  say,"  said  Jim,  as  he  turned  away  and 
ascended  to  the  ramparts. 


CHAPTER    CLTV. 

THE  IXTKICACIES  OF  THE  CAVE. — A  DISCOVEKY. 

'  ANY  a  time  o*  late,  both  by 
day  and  night,  had  Jim 
looked  down  upon  the 
scene  below  the  castle 
walls.  Of  its  beauty  by  day  there 
could  be  no  two  opinioi\s,  and  by 
night,  as  a  rule,  the  soft  shim- 
mering of  the  sea  could  be  seen, 
lying  below  like  a  pool  of  metal 
that  had  recently  been  red-hot,  and 
had  now  lost  almost  all  its  glow. 
Then  above  there  were  the  stars,  from  whose  spark- 
ling the  waters  heaving  below  gathered  additional 
light,  and  the  trees  could  be  seen  in  sombre  outline, 
their  delicate  foliage  traced  against  the  semi-illumined 
sky. 

But  now  there  were  none  of  these  sweet  adjuncts 
of  the  night.  Above  and  below  all  was  gloom.  Not 
a  star  visible,  the  area  of  the  sea  a  blank,  the  trees 
blotted  out. 

Jim  knew  this  would  not  be  for  long,  because  the 
moon  would  soon  rise,  and  however  thick  the  clouds. 


some  of  her  light  would  permeate  through  them. 
For  all  that,  he  felt  as  if  the  funeral  pall  overhead 
had  some  deep  significance,  and  his  heart  became 
heavy  in  his  breast. 

He  stayed  there  for  a  time,  unheeding  Felton,  who 
paced  to  and  fro,  with  rifle  on  shoulder,  ears  and 
eyes  on  the  watch,  and  all  the  time  wondering  what 
aUed  his  young  chief. 

"  You  have  heard  nothing  ?"  said  Jim,  suddenly. 
The  abrupt  manner  of  breaking  the  silence  had  a. 
startling  effect  upon  Felton. 

"  No,"  he  answered.    "  Hardly  expect  it,  do  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  Jim,  dreamily;  "  and  yet  I  fancied  a 
moment  ago  that  I  heard  something — very  faint — 
from  the  wood  behind  us." 

"I  heard  nothing,"  asserted  Felton,  "and  I  waa 
listening,  too." 

Jim  put  it  down  to  fancy,  and  left  the  ramparts. 
Passing  Trimmer,  he  bade  him  be  on  the  alert.  It 
was  more  of  the  casual  way  of  speaking  commanders 
have  when  passing  a  subordinate — a  mechanical 
warning,  rather  than  an  utterance  arisingfrom  the  need 
of  it.  All  who  watched  in  the  castle  knew  that  on 
them  the  safety  and  lives  of  all  might  one  day  de- 
pend. Therefore,  when  on  duty,  they  were  ever 
watchful  and  wakeful. 

Terry,  acting  on  instructions  previously  given  him,, 
had  smuggled  a  lantern  into  the  laboratory,  and  was 
there  awaiting  Jim's  coming. 

"  I  believe  it  will  bum  six  hours,"  he  said,  holding 
it  up. 

The  lantern  was  an  old  one,  and  Jim  looked  at  it 
dubiously. 

"  Say  four,  at  the  outside,"  he  replied.  "  We  must 
not  be  longer  below." 

They  locked  the  door  inside,  leaving  the  key  in 
the  lock,  and  descended  into  the  cave.  Terry  had 
been  there  before,  but  knew  very  little  about  it, 
beyond  that  there  had  been  a  straight  passage  to  the 
mouth  of  it,  and  on  the  way  two  or  three  branches. 

As  they  walked  along,  Jim  told  Terry  of  the  scare 
he  and  Morse  had  given  Chorker,  which  made  Terry 
laugh  aloud.  But  the  sound  of  his  voice  raised  such 
a  number  of  uncanny  echoes,  that  Jim  begged  of  him 
not  to  laugh  again. 

"  I  wasn't  troubled  that  way  before,"  he  said. 

"  The  mouth  being  blocked  up  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it,"  suggested  Terry. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Jim ;  "  but  I  am  as  nervous  as  a 
kitten  to-night.  Now,  here  we  are.  This  is  the 
passage  doAvn  which  Chorker  spent  a  few  unhappy 
hours,  and  this  way  Morse  naturally  came  in  search 
of  him." 

"  Suppose  you  try  your  luck  by  calling  to  him  by- 
and-by,"  hinted  Terry. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  1  do,"  replied  Jim. 
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He  put  a  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  shouted : 
"Morse!  Morse!" 

If  Terry's  laugh  raised  uncanny  echoes,  Jira's  shout 
did  worse.  From  a  loud  repetition  of  the  word 
"  Morse,"  the  force  of  it  died  down,  rose  again,  but 
not  so  loud,  and  so  went  on  rising  and  falling,  until 
the  long  series  of  echoes  ended  in  a  whisper. 

"  That  sounds,"  said  Jim,  softly,  "  as  if  there  is  a 
perfect  network  of  caverns  here." 

They  went  on,  arriving  in  a  few  minutes  at  the 
spot  where  Chorker  had  been  a  prisoner.  His  late 
occupation  of  the  spot  was  borne  witness  to  by 
some  crumbs  of  biscuit  on  the  ground.  A  short 
distance  further  on  they  came  to  where  the  cast-off 
rope  by  which  he  had  been  secured  was  lying. 

Twenty  yards  further  on  they  discovered  that  the 
cave  branched  off  in  no  less  than  five  different 
directions. 

"  Hang  it !"  muttered  Jim  ;  "  here  is  a  poser.  What 
is  to  be  done  now  ?" 

"  Take  the  one  on  the  left,  and  go  as  far  down  as 
we  can  with  safety,  then  return  and  try  the  next 
until  we  find  him,"  said  Terry. 

"Find  him!"  groaned  Jim.  "I  don't  see  much 
chance  of  that." 

"  Here,  dash  it  I  don't  you  lose  heart,"  remonstrated 
Terry,  "  or  I  shall  collapse." 

"  I  am  hardly  myself  to-night,"  said  Jim,  wearily ; 
"  got  a  weight  on  my  chest  I  cannot  account  for." 

The  branch  of  the  cave  they  now  eatered  proved 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  tortuous  description.  It  wound 
to  the  right  and  left  with  the  steady  persistence  of  a 
huge  corkscrew.  But  there  were  no  sideways  by 
which  they  might  be  misled  when  they  sought  to 
return. 

The  evenness  of  the  windings  at  length  struck  Jim, 
and  stopping  for  a  moment,  he  said : 

"  Terry,  this  is  no  natural  cave.  It  was  made  long 
ago,  of  course,  but  man  had  a  hand  in  it." 

"  Just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said  Terry.  "  Look  at 
the  roof.  It  seems  to  have  been  carefully  rounded." 
The  roof  was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
ever  their  heads,  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  revealed 
its  smoothness.  Still,  the  wonder  was,  why,  if  arti- 
ficial, could  not  the  makers  have  formed  it  straight  ? 

But  it  was  no  use  speculating  upon  it.  Artificial  or 
natural,  it  twisted  and  turned,  and  presently  came  to 
an  end. 

It  was  so  sudden,  at  the  very  point  of  a  turn — like 
the  smaller  end  of  a  corkscrew — that  Jim,  who  was 
a  step  ahead,  was  brought  up  short  against  a  flat 
stone  fixed  in  the  clay  wall. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  that  being  the  work  of 
man,  for  it  was  a  perfect  square,  smooth  and  polished, 
and  cut  in  the  centre  of  it  was  a  small  hollow,  just 
big  enough  to  receive  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  across 


the  bottom  of  that  hollow  was  fixed  a  metal  bar,  to 
act  as  a  handle. 

Here  was  a  discovery  that  for  the  moment  drove- 
everything  else  out  of  their  minds. 

Holding  the  lantern  low,  so  as  to  get  a  good  view  oJ 
the  stone,  Jim  said  that  the  metal  bar  was  of  gold. 

"It  is  dull,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  dust  on  it,  but  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  genuine  article." 

"  What  is  it  for  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  The  handle,  you  mean.  To  pull  out  the  stone 
with,  I  beheve." 

"  See  if  it  will  come." 

Jim  laid  hold  of  it  and  pulled  with  all  his  might. 

The  stone  at  first  resisted  his  efforts,  but  eventually 
it  began  to  shde  out  as  a  drawer  from  a  table  would 
do.  It  was  about  a  foot  thick,  and  through  the  open- 
ing revealed  the  boys  peered  vrith  feelings  of  intense 
curiosity. 

"Phew !"  exclaimed  Terry,  "  it  smeUslike a  charnel* 
house." 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  said  Jim,  as  he  pushed  back  th& 
stone,  "  it  must  wait  for  the  time.  Morse  is  not  thero 
for  certain,  and  he  is  what  we  have  come  to  seek.  The 
lamp  will  not  last  much  more  than  another  hour." 

Terry  was  brimful  of  curiosity,  but  he  suppressed  it^ 
and  they  came  back  to  try  their  luck  with  one  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  cave. 


CHAPTER   CLV. 

A  FEUITXESS  SEAJSCH. — IHE  UNEXPECTED  HAPPENS. 

T  is  no  use,"  groaned 
Jim  ;  "  we  most  go 
back.  The  lamp  is 
getting  dim,  and 
it  won't  do  for  us 
to  be  left  in  the 
darkness." 

The  four  hours  the 
lamp  had  been  ex- 
pected to  burn  were 
almost  expired.  The 
oil  was  low,  and  the 
light  was  getting  feeble. 

And  of  the  five  branches  they  had  only  examined 
two  fully,  and  part  of  a  third. 

The  second  branch  ended  in  a  mass  of  stones  and 
rubbish,  the  roof  having  fallen  in.  At  first  they  feared 
it  was  a  recent  affair,  and  Morse  might  be  buried  under 
it,  but  a  cursory  examination  dispelled  the  fear.  Many 
a  year  had  passed  by  since  the  roof  yielded  and  fell, 
for  all  sorts  of  fungi  and  other  growths  of  damp  and 
darkness  were  there  in  endless  profusion. 

There  were  even  cobwebs  also,  although  only  the 
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most  sanguine  of  spiders,  starting  business  in  a  most 
unpromising  district,  could  have  woven  them. 

Of  the  third  passage  they  had  traversed  but  a  small 
portion,  when  the  light,  as  declared,  began  to  give  out. 
Back,  therefore,  they  must  go.  And  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  either. 

Although  Jim  had  no  fear  of  his  ability  to  find  his 
way  to  the  laboratory,  he  was  not  inclined  to  risk 
being  left  there  in  the  dark. 

It  was  so  easy  to  mistake  where  one  was.  A  casual 
movement  might  upset  a  previously  well-conceived 
knowledge  of  a  position  in  the  darkness. 

The  lamp  lasted  until  they  were  in  the  direct  way, 
and  then  expired.  But  there  was  no  possibility,  save 
by  the  grossest  carelessness,  of  missing  the  way  now, 
and  they  reached  the  laboratory,  worn  out  with  ex- 
citement and  very  dejected. 

It  was  now  half-past  nine,  and  the  major  portion  of 
the  boys  had  retired.  Evehne  and  her  mother  were 
£till  in  the  hall.  They  looked  surprised  when  the  pair 
emerged  from  the  laboratory. 

"  We  have  been  looking  for  Morse,"  said  Jim,  as  he 
gloomily  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Farrell. 

Jim  explained  everything,  and  there  were  general 
expressions  from  all  who  were  in  the  hall. 

"  I  try  to  hope,"  said  Jim,  "  but  on  my  life  I  can- 
not. I  suppose  I  am  getting  a  bit  worn  out  with  one 
thing  and  another." 

"No  v'onder,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  kind  glance  at 
his  meditative  face. 

All  that  could  be  done  had  been  done,  and  they 
could  only  await  the  coming  of  the  morning,  when 
with  more  ample  appliances  in  the  way  of  lights  and 
so  on,  the  search  could  be  resumed. 

"If  Morse  is  alive,"  said  Jim,  "he  will  be  back 
before  then.  If  he  does  not  come,  we  shall  only  have 
to  look  for  his  body." 

Eventually  the  pai-ty  broke  up,  and  Jim  declared 
that  he  meant  to  get  what  sleep  he  could  that  night 
by  the  fire. 

At  half-past  ten  there  was  a  change  of  sentries,  and 
Changeling  went  on  duty  at  the  gate.  Martin  was 
appointed  to  the  ramparts,  and  both  came  to  Jim  ere 
they  went  on  duty. 

"  It's  very  bad,"  said  Martin ;  "  but  Morse  is  such  a 
clever  fellow  and  so  f uU  of  resource,  that  I  am  sure 
he  will  come  back." 

"My  opinion,  too,"  murmured  Changeling. 

"  Thank  you  both,"  returned  Jim.  "  I  wish  I  could 
also  think  so." 

They  went  out,  and  Jim  made  up  a  rough  kind  of 
couch  in  front  of  the  fire.  Then  he  piled  on  more 
logs  and  lay  down  to  rest,  but  without  any  intention 
of  sleeping. 

But  sleep  he  did  in  spite  of  his  trouble,  and  the  time 


lagged  on  to  midnight.  Martin,  on  the  ramparts,  was 
walking  to  and  fro  sadly  enough,  when  he  heard  a 
voice  outside  softly  speaking. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Hist !"  was  the  reply. 

He  knew  the  voice.  It  was  that  of  Morse,  and  for 
a  moment  Martin  was  dumb  with  astonishment.  How 
could  Morse,  who  had  disappeared  in  the  cave,  have 
got  there  ? 

It  flashed  upon  him  that  it  might  not  be  Morse  in 
the  flesh,  so  prone  are  men  to  adopt  a  supernatural 
solution  of  an  apparent  insoluble  mystery. 

"  Is — is  it  Morse,  really  .?"  he  inquired. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  reply.     "  Let  me  in.     Quick !" 

There  was  no  need  for  Martin  to  think  any  more  on 
the  matter,  and  he  promptly  ran  down  the  stairs. 
Changeling  had  already  opened  the  gate.  He  had 
been  a  dumbfounded  listener,  and  recovering  himself 
— he  was  a  very  muscular  fellow — pulled  back  the  plat- 
form. 

Morse  came  in  with  a  staggering  step,  and  would 
have  fallen  if  Martin  had  not  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

"  I  am  pretty  well  done  up,"  he  said.  "  Where  is 
Jim?" 

"  In  the  hall,  lying  down.  He  has  been  in  the  cave, 
and  could  not  find  you.     He  is  in  a  bad  way." 

"  Help  me  in  there,  and  get  me  something  to  eat. 
I'm  only  done  up  with  fatigue." 

Changeling  closed  the  gate  and  gave  his  assistance 
also.  When  they  got  to  the  hall  they  awoke  Jim,  who 
was  overpowered  to  find  his  friend  before  him.  But 
Morse  looked  more  dead  than  aUve. 

"  Had  a  stiffish  day,"  he  said.  "  Will  tell  you  more 
about  it  later  on.  No  time  to  lose.  As  soon  as  I  have 
something  to  eat,  we  must  go  to  work." 

"  Work  ?"  repeated  Jim. 

An  affirmative  sign  was  the  response.  Changeling 
bolted  ofli'  to  get  some  food,  and  was  back  in  a  trice 
with  a  plateful  of  meat  and  bread  from  the  larder. 
Morse  ate  with  the  appetite  of  the  starving.  Martin 
meanwhile  heated  some  water  for  coflfee. 

Morse  soon  began  to  recover.  The  colour  returned 
to  his  cheeks  and  the  light  to  his  eyes.  The  cofi^ee 
was  speedily  ready,  and  he  drank  some  of  it.  Then  he 
finished  the  food,  and  spoke  in  something  like  his 
accustomed  quiet  way. 

"  The  laboratory,"  he  said,  "  must  be  cleared  at  once. 
You  can  take  out  what  little  furniture  there  is.  I 
wiU  see  to  what  may  be  considered  the  more  danger- 
ous material." 

"  Clear  the  laboratory  ?" 

"Don't  ask  questions,  Jim,  but  do  just  as  I  tell  you. 
Afterwards  we  can  sit  down  and  talk." 

If  for  a  moment  they  feared  that  he  was  talking 
wildly,  the  thought  was  soon  dispelled.  To  a  great 
extent  he  had  regained  his  coolness. 


WHY    THE    LABORATORY    WAS    CLEARED. 
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"Make  no  noise,"  he  said;  "  but  be  as  smart  as  you 
can," 


CHAPTER   CL\^. 

%S"HY   THE   LABOBATOEY   WAS   CLEAEED. 

ORSE  furthermore 
assured  them  that 
there  was  nothing  to 
be  feared  from  the 
front  of  the  castle^ 
and  that  sentry  work  could 
be  abandoned  for  the  night. 
He  added  that  when  the 
laboratory  was  cleared  there 
would  be  more  work  to  do. 
They  entered  the  laboratory, 
and  he  superintended  the  removal  of  everything. 
Some  small  packages  he  put  in  his  pocket,  others  he 
carried  outside  and  laid  upon  the  hall  dining-table. 

"  By-and-by,"  he  remarked,  "  I  will  put  them  in  a 
place  of  safety," 

Several  times  -while  the  work  was  going  on  he 
stooped  by  the  trap-door  and  listened.  Why  he  did 
this  he  did  not  explain.  When  he  had  removed  all 
his  more  dangerous  material,  he  bade  them  close  the 
door. 

"  It  is  pretty  strong,"  he  said  ;  "  but  a  rifle-bullet 
will  go  through  it." 
"  \\Tiat  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Jim,  bewildered, 
"  Martin,"  said  Morse,  "  how  long  will  it  take  yon 
to  cover  it  with  sheet-iron  ?" 

"  An  hour  or  two,'*  repUed  Martin. 
"  You  have  the  material  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  among  the  stores." 

"  Go  to  work,  then.  Changeling,  look  up  some  bits 
of  timber  while  he  is  doing  it.  The  door  must  also  be 
barricaded." 

Changeling  went  off  for  the  timber,  and  Martin 
departed  to  get  the  sheet-iron  and  his  tools. 
Jim  asked  Morse  what  it  all  meant. 
"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Morse,  "  I  went  in  search 
of  Chorker,  and  he  doesn't  know  it  yet,  but  I  am 
aware  that  he  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  to- 
night or  to-morrow  he  will  bring  them  through  the 
cave  to  force  an  entrance  by  the  laboratory.  If  the 
fools  had  attempted  it  without  my  finding  it  out, 
they  would  have  blown  themselves  and  all  in  the 
castle  sky  high," 

"But,  I  don't  quite " 

"  I  went,  as  I  say,  to  the  cave  to  look  for  Chorker, 
thinking  the  old  man  had  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and 
I  could  not  find  him  at  first." 


"  But  you  have  seen  him,  of  course  ?" 
"  I  tell  you  so.     Well,  it  must  have  been  some  time 
early  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  heard  a  shot  fired.    It 
sounded  a  long  way  off." 

"Yes,"  said  Jim,  getting  deeply  interested;  "a 
long  way  off,  in  the  open  air." 

"  I  imagined  so,  but  could  not  be  sure.  I  hurried 
on,  and  presently  came  to  a  long  slope  with  a  pin- 
hole of  dayhght  at  the  summit  of  it.  I  immediately 
turned  off  my  lantern,  and  then  I  saw  a  man  rolling 
down  the  slope  holding  on  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and 
swearing  most  bitterly.  1  recognised  in  the  oath  and 
tone  of  voice  the  Chorker  I  was  seeking." 
"  I  think  I  know  who  hit  him,"  said  Jim. 
"  Well,  whoever  it  was  seemed  to  have  temporarily 
foiled  him  in  a  job  he  had  on  hand,"  continued  Morsa 
"  When  he  stopped  rolling  he  sat  up  nursing  his  leg, 
and  anathematising  the  shooter.  *Jes'  as  I  waa 
agoing  off  to  blow  on  them  'ere  young  warmints,'  I 
heard  him  mutter.  Then  it  flashed  on  me  that 
Chorker  had  discovered  a  way  out  of  the  cave,  and 
was  about  going  to  seek  Lucia  di  Valo  to  betray  us, 
when  somebody  aimed  a  shot  at  him,  and  hit  him  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg." 

"  It  was  Dawson,"  said  Jim.  "  But  I  will  tell  you 
how  that  came  about  by-and-by." 

"I  thought  I  had  better  hold  back,"  resumed 
Morse,  "  and  I  kept  quite  still  watching  him  as  he 
bound  up  the  wound,  which  appeared  to  be  nothing 
very  serious,  if  highly  inconvenient.  When  he  had 
done  the  job  he  got  upon  his  feet,  and  hopped  away 
up  the  slope  again.  I  followed  to  see  if  he  would  be 
able  to  do  anything  more  than  hmp  and  swear, 

"  Now,  in  not  making  myself  known,"  said  Morse, 
"  I  erred  miserably.  Seeing  that  he  was  lame,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  he  could  get  away.  He  left  the 
cave  by  a  mere  hole,  and  I  soon  afterwards  peeped 
out.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then  I  became 
alarmed,  and  went  forth  in  search  of  him.  Lame  as 
he  was  he  got  clear  away." 

"  I  wish  we  had  known  who  it  was,"  muttered  Jim ; 
"  but  even  Dawson  could  not  tell.  He  saw  something 
protruding  from  the  cave  and  fired  at  it.  Afterward^ 
he  heard  a  sound  which  he  declared  emanated  from  a 
human  being.  Ganthony  and  myself,  hke  the  pair  of 
fools  we  are,  refused  to  beheve  in  it.  We  set  dowo 
the  noise  to  the  grunting  of  a  wild  hog." 

"  I  set  out  to  find  him,"  said  Morse,  "  and  founrf 
that  he  had  gone  along  by  a  trail  which  I  assume 
you  and  the  others  made.  But  I  was  so  far  behind 
him  that  I  did  not  overtake  him  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  eventually  sighted  him  it  was  too  late, 

•*  He  had  reached  the  top  of  the  chine,"  continued 
Morse,  "  and  was  standing  there  in  conversation  with 
some  of  those  Spanish  rascals.  At  the  risk  of  my 
life — I  don't  want  to  make  a  song  of  tliat — I  crept  up 
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near  enough  to  hear  what  they  were  saying.  Chorker 
was  oflering  to  sell  the  castle  and  all  in  it." 

"  The  skunk !" 

"  Yes,  Jim,  he  is  all  that  and  more.  The  man  he 
was  talking  to  said  that  of  himself  he  could  do 
nothing.  He  must  consult  the  senorita,  he  declared, 
and  meanwhile  Chorker  must  consider  himself  a 
prisoner.  I  prayed  fervently  that  he  might  be  shot 
or  hanged  forthwith." 

"  I  should  have  done  the  same,  Morse." 

"  It  was  then  near  the  hour  of  darkness,  and  as 
they  disappeared  I  felt  1  could  follow.  So  I  crept 
on,  and  from  the  top  of  the  chine  saw  the  camp  of 
the  senorita.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  it  was  wrapped 
in  gloom.  That  was  owing  to  the  cloudy  sky  adding 
to  the  darkness." 

"  A  blessing  on  it !"  murmured  Jim,  "  although,  at 
the  time  I  looked  on  it,  it  saddened  me." 

"  To  make  my  stoiy  short,"  said  Morse,  "  let  me 
briefly  tell  you  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  up  behind 
the  tent  of  that  charming  senorita  with  the  fiend's 
heart  in  her,  and  ^heard  her  confer  with  Chorker  on 
the  way  to  get  into  the  castle.  He  told  her  of  the 
cave,  of  his  confinement  there,  and  the  recent  escape 
therefrom.  He  Avas  willing  to  lead  her  through  it, 
and  to  have  his  head  blown  off  if  he  was  not  true  to 
her  cause.  He  also  dilated  on  the  many  reasons  he 
had  for  hating  us." 

"  I  wonder  she  listened  to  him." 

"  She  had  an  object,  Jim.  Chorker  was  then  taken 
away  in  the  custody  of  somebody,  and  one  of  the 
men  she  addressed  as  Vamos  remained  behind  to 
confer  with  her.  For  some  reason,  probably  so  that 
they  might  not  be  understood  by  their  followers,  they 
talked  in  French. 

"  Understanding  the  language,"  said  Morse,  after  a 
pause,  "I  got  at  all  they  said.  The  senorita  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  not,  as  she  thought  at  the  outset, 
;a  plot  to  catch  her  in  a  trap.  Chorker  she  declared 
was  too  big  a  fool  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  mission. 
She  then  dismissed  the  man,  saying  she  must  have 
time  to  think. 

"  iind  that  is  why,"  concluded  Morse,  with  a  lugu- 
brious face,  "  I  was  so  long  in  coming.  I  had  to  lie 
close  until  past  midnight  before  I  knew  what  she 
intended  to  do.  Then  she  summoned  her  Vamos  and 
bade  him  gather  the  men  together,  and  they  were 
to  procued  in  an  hour  with  their  villainous  guide  by 
way  of  the  cave  to  the  castle." 

"  And  they  are  coming  ?" 

"I  must  suppose  so,  Jim.  I  stole  awaj"  at  once  and 
liurried  on  here.  But  I  was  so  dead  beat  for  want  of 
iood,  and  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  that  1  could 
scarcely  crawl.  But  I  knew  that  by  taking  the  direct 
STonte  to  the  front  I  should  be  here  sooner  than  they." 

*'  When  will  they  be  here  ?"  asked  Jim. 


*'  Taking  all  things — ^the  night,  the.  road  they  have  to 
travel,  and  the  caution  they  will  naturally  use — I  do 
not  think  they  will  be  here  before  the  hour  preceding 
dawn.  I  listened  at  the  trap  more  from  nervousness 
than  any  real  idea  that  they  were  so  near." 

"  No  hour  is  better  for  a  surprise,"  said  Jim. 

Martin  and  Changeling  by  this  time  had  brought 
along  the  different  materials  required,  and  the  former 
began  his  task  of  covering  the  door  with  sheet-iron. 

Jim  suggested  first  fastening  down  the  trap-door, 
but  Morse  said,  "  No.  1  want  them  to  get  into  the 
room  without  suspecting  they  have  been  discovered* 
Finding  the  door  fast  will  not  surprise  them.  They 
will  try  to  force  it,  and  the  moment  they  do  that  I 
am  off  again." 

"  Where  to  ?" 

"  Ask  me  when  I  come  back,  Jim.  Now,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  endeavour  to  get  a  little  sleeep." 

Jim  having  slept  a  bit,  was  as  wide  awake  as  need 
be,  and  he  gave  up  his  rude  couch  to  Morse.  Two 
minutes  after  lying  down  the  tired  youth  was  sound 
asleep. 

Martin  did  his  work  without  making  much  noise. 
Nobody  in  the  castle  besides  themselves  had  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  going  on. 

First  of  all  he  drilled  a  nuinbei  i;t  small  holes  round 
the  edges  of  the  three  iron  pls^ces  that  were  requisite 
to  cover  the  door,  and  then  through  these  holes  he 
put  in  long  and  strong  screws  into  the  woodwork  of 
the  door. 

Expert  in  all  he  did  in  that  line,  the  job  was  com- 
pleted under  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  the 
barricading  was  done.  When  complete,  it  looked 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  ordinary  force. 

"  A  steam  engine  at.  full  speed,"  said  Martin, 
"  might  break  its  way  through.    Nothing  less." 


CHAPTER  CLVn. 

THJE  COMINQ  OF  THE  FOB. — MORSE  DEPARTS  ON  ANOTHER 
ERRAND. 

"IJHEN  ensued  a  time 
of  waiting.  Morse 
slept  on  peacefully, 
and  the  others  in 
turn  stole  out  to  see 


if  all  things  were  right  in  front 

of    the    castle,  and  to  watch 

for  the  coming  dawn.      They 

also  listened  for  some  sound  of 

the  enemy  having  arrived  in  the 

laboratory,  and  heard  nothing. 

So  the  time  passed  and  the  daAvn  arrived.     Jim 

walked  in  the  courtyard,  saw  the  first  flash  of  it  across 

the  sky,  and  returned  to  his  companions  to  announce 
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it.  They  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  thinking  it  advisable. 
Martin,  who  was  kneeling  down  by  the  laboratory 
cloor  Ustening,  raised  his  head  and  remarked  on  the 
stillness  inside, 

"  They  will  not  be  here  now,"  said  Jim.  "  We  have 
«,nother  day's  respite." 

At  this  moment  Morse  woke  up,  and,  with  a  quick 
glance  round,  reaUsed  the  position.  Through  the 
half-open  door  leading  to  the  courtyard  he  saw  the 
.grey  Ught  of  the  morning. 

"  You  have  allowed  me  to  sleep  too  long,"  he  said. 

"Nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  you,"  replied  Jim. 
^*  Nobody  has  arrived." 

Morse  got  up  and  surveyed  the  work  done  upon 
and  outside  the  door.  He  expressed  his  entire  ap- 
proval of  it. 

"  They  will  not  force  it  in  a  hurry,"  he  remarked. 

"  They  must  come  first,"  said  Changeling,  with  a 
humorous  chuckle. 

Morse  knelt  down  by  the  door  and  remained  there 
for  awhile.  At  last  he  got  upon  his  feet  and  said 
quietly : 

"  They  are  there  /" 

The  startled  look  upon  the  fases  of  his  companions 
might  have  been  followed  by  exclamations  of  surprise, 
bat  he  checked  them  with  an  upraised  hand. 

"  Their  game  is  to  come  upon  us  unawares,"  he  said, 
"  therefore  they  will  make  no  noise.  At  this  moment 
they  are  stealthily  trying  to  force  the  door.  They  will 
•fail,  of  course,  or,  at  the  worst,  not  succeed  for  some 
time.  They  can  hack  the  woodwork  to  pieces  with 
their  knives,  or  beat  it  to  pulp  with  the  butt  ends  of 
'their  guns,  but  they  will  be  wary  of  attracting  our 
attention.  They  fully  believe  they  have  come  upon  us 
■unawares." 

"  Well,  what  will  they  do  ?"  inquired  Jim. 

"  Give  it  up  for  the  time  and  go  back  for  some  tools 
to  force  the  door  to-morrow  night.  In  their  innocence 
they  will  not  make  a  disturbance  now  that  daylight  is 
here." 

"  And  to-morrow  ?" 

"  We  shall  see.  Now  I  am  off  on  a  little  mission  you 
shall  know  all  about  when  I  return.  I  never  like  to 
talk  about  anything  until  it  is  done,  in  case  of 
failure." 

"Is  it  anything  we  can  do  for  you  ?"  asked  Martin. 
"  Surely  you  will  be  overdoing  it." 

" I  shall  be  back  before  breakfast,"  said  Morse.  "Now 
you  must  make  arrangements  for  everything  to  go  on 
as  usual.  There  must  be  no  examining  the  barricade, 
or  even  talking  about  it.  The  beggars  must  continue 
to  think  that  the  door  is  simply  locked.  Let  me 
out.'! 

They  went  out  together  and  opened  the  gates. 
With  the  air  of  one  going  for  a  morning  stroll,  he 
iauntered  out  and  disappeared. 


"  Curious  fellow,  Morse,"  muttered  Martin ; "  he  will 
make  a  wonderful  man." 

"  Blessed  if  he  don't  give  me  the  shivers,"  said 
Changeling.  "  What  with  one  'splosive  and  another, 
he  will  be  lifting  a  town  one  day." 

They  returned  to  the  hall,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  relief  sentries  appeared,  in  the  persons  of  Sleery 
and  Felton.  They  were  enlightened  as  to  the  fresh 
turn  events  had  taken,  and  sent  to  their  posts. 

Then  came  Romeo  and  his  progenitors,  all  of  whom 
i  received  facers  from  the  news,  but  acted  with  com- 
mendable discretion.     And  so  on  until,  in  due  time, 
all  within  the  castle  were  aware  of  the  facts. 

"  Let  everything  go  on  as  usual,"  said  Jim,  in  the 
words  of  Morse;  "breakfast  in  the  hall,  and  you  will 
please  laugh  and  chatter  as  usual.  Be  more  noisy 
and  merrier,  if  you  like." 

Miss  Elegantine  was  positively  the  last  down,  and 
she  had  a  question  to  put  to  Jim  bearing  upon  a  pro- 
bability. 

"  Are  those  creatures  armed  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Jim. 

"  With  rifles  ?" 

"  Some  have  them  for  a  surety." 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  emphatically,  "  they 
will  be  firing  through  the  door.  And  who,  do  you 
think,  can  eat  and  drink  with  that  going  on  ?" 

This  was  a  contingency,  of  course,  but  Jim  assured 
her,  on  the  faith  he  had  in  Morse's  view  of  things, 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  happen. 

"  And  as  soon  as  the  first  shot  is  fired,"  he  said, 
"  we  can  clear  out." 

"  Unless  one  happens  to  get  the  bullet,"  insisted 
Miss  Elegantine.  "  I  shall  take  my  meals  in  the  court- 
yard." 

It  was  cold,  but,  imbued  with  a  sense  of  fear,  not 
unnatural  under  the  circumstances,  she  put  up  with 
that.  Choosing  the  warmest  corner  by  the  chief 
tower,  she  carried  a  stool  there  and  partook  of 
breakfast  in  solemn  solitude,  while  the  rest  ate  and 
drank  and  were  fictitiously  merry. 

It  was  a  serious  thing — far  more  serious  than  any- 
thing that  had  happened  before — to  have  the  ^emy 
fairly  within  the  castle.  Held  at  bay,  it  is  true,  but 
for  how  long  ?  They  all  realised  their  peril,  and  Jim 
thought  deeply  over  the  matter  as  he  sat  at  tablie. 

Morse  came  in  and  quietly  sat  down  by  his  side. 
Beyond  a  slight  flush  upon  his  cheeks  there  was  no 
appearance  of  excitement  about  him. 

"  Give  me  some  coffee,"  he  said  ;  "  and  what  is  that 
over  there — cold  pig?  Send  along  some  of  it.  I 
have  worked  up  an  appetite." 

Jim,  accustomed  to  his  ways,  merely  asked  him  in 
an  undertone  if  all  was  well. 
I       "  Yes,  as  far  as  I've  gone,"  he  answered,  and  turning 
I  to  Terry  talked  about  the  beauty  of  the  morning. 
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"  The  wind  is  dropping,"  he  said,  "  and  it  will  be 
almost  like  a  summer  day.  Dibble,  what  is  your  aunt 
doing  up  in  the  corner  there  ?" 

"  She's  afraid  of  getting  shot,"  replied  Dibble,  jerk- 
ing his  thumb  towards  the  laboratory  door, 

"  Her  hair  hasn't  grown,"  remarked  Terry ;  "  at 
least,  not  quite  so  fast  as  she  expected.  I  fear  she 
will  catch  cold." 

A  guilty  flush  overspread  the  face  of  Dibble,  which, 
Terry  observing,  brought  him  a  ray  of  light. 

"  Dibble,"  he  said,  severely. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?"  grunted  Dibble. 

"  You  needn't  be  so  grumpy.  Don't  you  feel 
ashamed  of  yourself?  So  kind  an  aunt,  too.  I 
wouldn't  bone  the  wig  of  any  woman,  much  less  from 
so  sweet  a  relative." 

"  Who  says  I've  got  it  ?"  demanded  Dibble. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Terry ;  "  do  you  deny  it  ?" 

'*  Go  and  tell  her,  if  you  like,"  muttered  Dibble ; 
"  it  is  in  my  box,  at  the  bottom,  under  my  lineu." 

Terry  said  no  more,  bnt  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over  he  slipped  up  to  the  chamber  where  Dibble  with 
others  slept,  coolly  opened  his  box,  took  out  the  wig, 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  went  in  search 
of  Miss  Elegantine,  to  see  how  the  wig  could  be 
restored  to  her  without  doing  violence  to  her 
feelings. 

The  boys  were  still  in  the  hall  keeping  up  the  farce 
of  fictitious  merriment.  Miss  Elegantine  was  saun- 
tering up  and  down  by  the  ramparts,  near  the  spot 
where  she  had  breakfasted. 

Terry  put  on  an  air  of  being  sent  on  some  very 
important  errand,  and  strode  across  the  yard  with  his 
eyes  fixed  ahead.  She  saw  him,  but  that  was  all. 
With  nimble  feet  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  cautiously  peeped  down.  Miss  Elegantine  was 
still  marching  to  and  fro,  and  alone. 

The  wind  was  so  light  now  that  it  would  hardly 
have  fluttered  a  feather.  Terry  felt  that  he  could 
safely  drop  the  wig  without  fear  of  its  being  blown 
away.  It  had  a  solid  foundation,  being  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort,  and  in  the  still  air  it  would  faU 
like  a  plummet. 

He  held  it  over  and  let  it  go.  Down  it  went,  alight- 
ing close  to  Miss  Elegantine's  feet.  Terry  only  waited 
to  see  her  start  of  surprise.  The  after  bewildered 
glance  around  he  lost. 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  Miss  Elegantine,  "  where  did  it 
come  from  ?" 

It  was  to  her  a  mystery  of  mysteries. 

But  she  was  wise  in  her  generation,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  comfort,  placed  it  on  her  head. 

She,  however,  covered  it  with  the  shawl  she  had 
worn  for  some  time  past.  The  growth  was  too  sudden 
to  be  immediately  revealed. 

**  It's  been  blown  about  by  the  wind  ever  since  I 


lost  it,"  she  said,  "  and  is  now  miraculously  restorecJ 
to  me." 

It  was  not  possible  for  her  to  suspect  anyone,  not 
even  the  hapless  Oscar,  whom  she  found  in  the  hal) 
when  she  passed  through. 

Terry  came  in  soon  after  her,  and  proceeded  to 
work  upon  Dibble. 

"If  I  were  you,"  he  said,  "I  would  just  confess  to 
my  aunt  what  I  have  done,  and  give  her  back  her 
wig." 

"I  think  I've  worried  her  enough,"  Dibble  ad- 
mitted ;  *''  by-and-by,  I  will  go  up  and  slip  into  her 
room.  She  may  make  what  she  likes  of  finding  it 
there." 

He  went  at  once  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  and 
speedily  returned  to  Terry  with  an  alarmed  face. 

"  Somebody's  boned  it !"  he  said. 

Then,  seeing  the  grin  on  Terry's  face,  he  became 
irate,  and  accused  him  of  stealing  it. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  alone,"  he  said. 

"  And  if  I  did,"  demanded  Terry, "  where  would  you 
be?  How  about  my  saving  you  from  having  a  tooth 
dug  out  with  a  pickaxe,  or  something  that  way  ?  Now, 
I've  simply  given  your  aunt  her  wig  with  Mrs.  Farrell'a 
compliments,  and  left  them  to  fight  it  out.  There  will 
be  a  scratching  match  before  the  day  is  over." 

"  You  never  did  thatf  gasped  Dibble. 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  stop  the  fight,"  evasively 
replied  Terry,  "  you  had  better  confess  what  you  have- 
done,  and  take  the  licking  you  have  earned.  Anyway,, 
keep  clear  of  your  aunt  to-day.  Go  and  live  at  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  I  will  bring  your  tommy  to  you,, 
and  feed  you  like  a  wild  beast." 

While  Terry  was  worrying  Dibble,  Morse  was  ex- 
plaining to  Jim  what  he  had  done. 

It  was  a  simple,  daring  thing  to  do,  and  on  th& 
lines  he  had  worked  hitherto. 

"  I  have  been  up  to  that  entrance  to  the  cavern  in 
the  wood,  and  blocked  it  with  a  bit  of  melenite.  The 
tuhole  of  our  enemies  are  boxed  up  in  the  cave." 

"  Boxed  in  ?" 

"Yes,  without  food  or  water.  But  they  haven't 
found  it  out,  I  guess,  just  yet,  for  when  they  get  there 
they  will  think  they  have  come  the  wrong  way,  and 
try  the  rest  of  the  passages.  When  the  truth  doe» 
burst  upon  them  they  will  come  back  mad." 

"  And  then  ?" 

"  Well,  they  will  have  to  come  out,  if  they  can  get 
out,"  Morse  said  i  "  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  prepared 
for  them." 

"  There  is  one  thing  we  have  to  think  of,"  mused 
Jim ;  "  suppose  only  a  portion  of  those  fellows  ar» 
here  ?" 

"  They  are  all  here.    I  am  sure  of  it." 

Morse  was  very  positive  on  this  head,  and  repeated, 
"  Sure  of  it — I  have  the  whole  of  them,  and  unless 
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there  is  a  way  out  of  which  I  know  nothing,  they 
must  come  out  by  the  laboratory  door." 

^'  A  hundred  men  or  thereabouts  ?" 

"  There' will  not  be  a  hundred  of  them  two  seconds 
after  the  door  is  opened,"  remarked  Morse,  with  a 
grave  face.  "  Jim,  it  is  not  our  doing,  and  their  blood 
be  upon  their  own  heads.  Perhaps  it  will  not  "be 
necessary  to  kill  many  of  them.  The  rest  may  lay 
down  their  arms." 

"  You  propose  to  fight  them  ?" 

"  Some  of  us,"  said  Morse.  "  For  the  women  there 
is  one  way  of  escape.  They  must,  when  the  supreme 
moment  comes,  retreat  to  the  lagoon  and  take  to  sea. 
I  propose  that  Changeling  should  go  with  them  to 
manage  the  boat.  I  have  another  plan,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  assent  to  it." 

"Let  me  hear  it,"  said  Jim,  "and  then  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  it." 

"  1  do  not  like  it  myself,"  said  Morse,  "  and  yet  not 
for  my  own  sake ;  although  it  will  involve  my  giving 
my  life  for  you  all,  I  will  gladly  do  it." 

"  Not  to  be  thought  of,"  asserted  Jim,  "  not  for  a 
moment.  But  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  give  me  your 
plan." 

"  When  those  fellows  begin  to  attempt  to  force 
their  way  through,"  said  Morse,  "  I  thought  that  all 
but  myself  might  retreat  to  the  sea.  There  are  boats 
enough  for  all,  and  the  prospect  of  being  picked  up  is 
not  very  remote.  Anyway,  the  island  would  be  safe 
for  you,  for  I,  who  would  be  left  behind,  would  blow 
those  rascals  and  myself  and  the  castle  to  the 
winds." 

"That  such  a  sacrifice  might  be  consented  to  in 
case  of  urgent  need,  I  admit,"  said  Jim,  "  but  lots 
ought  to  be  drawn  for  the  one  on  \\hom  the  task  is  to 
fall." 

"No,"  returned  Morse,  "it  must  be  done  by  one 
who  understands  the  work  and  irould  not  lose  Ms 
nerve.  I  should  not,  but  I  would  not  trust  anyone 
but  you,  Jim,  and  you  are  not  to  be  thought  of." 

"Nor  you  either,"  replied  Jim,  "  so  there  is  an  end 
to  that  for  the  present." 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  one  being  sacrificed  for  all 
haunted  him.  It  was  a  scheme  that  commended  itself 
to  his  high  notions  of  a  noble  spirit.  There  was  some- 
thing more  than  noble  in  it.  It  was  passing  the  gene- 
rosity of  man.  But  Morse  to  be  sacrificed — 
never! 

"  He  will  be  a  great  man  in  the  world  if  he  lives," 
thought  Jim,  "  while  I — well,  I  may  be  a  bit  of  an 
adventurer,  and  nothing  more." 
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SUPPRESSED- 

fever  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  the  castle. 
All  felt  that  the- 
climax  of  the 
contest  between  them  and 
the  invadei*s  was  at  hand. 

There  was  no  need  to- 
keep  the  secret  of  th& 
doings  of  Morse,  and  the= 
facts  were  communicated 
to  all. 

But  through  the  day  there  was  no  sound  from 
behind  the  barricaded  door, 

A  council  was  called,  and  all,  including  the  women,, 
were  invited  to  share  in  it. 

By  a  general  vote  Jim  took  the  presiding  seat^ 
Briefly  he  explained  the  plans  laid  down  by  himself 
and  Morse.  That  night  there  was  to  be  no  undress- 
ing, and  the  women  were  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Mrs.  Farreli  demurred,  but  Jim 
said  it  was  imperative. 

"  You  will  only  hamper  our  action,"  he  said, 
"  through  our  anxiety  on  your  account." 

The  force  of  this  observation  was  not  to  be  gain- 
said. Then  a  question  was  put  to  the  boys  as  to- 
whether  they  would  prefer  to  go  with  the  boat  or 
stay.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  reply.  All  would 
stay  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  see  Jim  and  Morse- 
through  the  aftair." 

Then  came  the  question  of  provisions  in  case  th& 
defenders  should  deem  it  necessary  to  retreat,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  three  negroes  should  at  once 
remove  a  portion  of  the  stores  outside  the  castle, 
there  to  remain  ready  for  transport  when  the  word 
was  given.  - 

The  bulk  would  have  to  be  left  behind. 
Then  there  was  something  to  be  done  in  prepara- 
tion to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception  if  they 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  door.  What  men. 
of  their  stamp  might  do  in  the  circumstances  they 
were  placed  in  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps, 
they  might  give  way  to  despair  and  fight  like  so  many 
caged  wolves.  But  the  probabilities  were  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  force  their  way  out. 

With  a  view  to  being  early  prepared  for  them,  th& 
evening  meal  was  arranged  an  hour  earlier,  and  with, 
appetites  more  or  less  impaired  it  was  partaken  of. 
The  fictitious  mirth  had  come  to  an  end.  Grim  silence> 
for  the  most  part  prevailed. 
Eveline  aat  with  her  eyes  on  Jim  most  of  the  time. 
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much  as  if  she  were  about  to  part  from  him  for  ever. 
He  affected  to  be  quite  at  his  ease,  smiling  when  their 
•eyes  mot.     But  her  response  was  a  feeble  one. 

The  meal  was  almost  over,  when  there  was  a  blow 
upon  the  door  of  the  laboratory  as  fierce  as  it  was 
sudden.  It  made  the  hearts  of  the  majority  leap  to 
their  throats.  Miss  Elegantine  uttered  a  loud  scream, 
<ind  Eveline  clutched  her  mother  by  the  arm. 

"  Do  not  be  agitated,"  cried  Jim ;  "  we  have  plenty 
of  time  yet." 

The  blow  was  followed  by  a  perfect  storm  of  beat- 
ing upon  the  interior  part  of  the  door,  expressive  of 
savage  ferocity  and  despairing  men. 

"  They  know  the  worst  so  far,"  said  Morse,  glee- 
fully. "  Now,  ladies,  it  is  time  for  you  to  go.  Change- 
ling, if  you  wish  to  take  anything  with  you,  get  it 
together." 

"  We  shall  none  of  us  want  much,"  said  Mrs.  Far- 
rell,  "for  if  not  rescued  before  darkness,  we  shall 
return  to  the  shore  and  camp." 

"  Camp  on  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  lagoon,'' 
advised  Jim ;  "  you  will  find  some  sort  of  shelter  there." 

Elaborate  leave-taking  there  was  no  time  for,  but 
Jim  snatched  a  moment  as  Eveline  was  putting  on 
her  hat  and  cloak,  to  say  a  few  words  of  adieu. 

"  Do  not  fear  for  us,"  he  said ;  "  we  shall  come 
through  all  right." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  answered ;  "  do  not  run  any  need- 
less risks." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Jim,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

Their  hands  met  in  a  warm  clasp,  and  then  he  left 
her.  Changeling,  with  several  rugs  and  a  parcel  or 
two  for  the  ladies,  was  ready.  So  was  Sleery,  similarly 
burdened. 

Miss  Elegantine  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her 
(nephew,  who  said  "  He  was  all  right,"  and  looked 
rather  sheepish.  He  had  not  got  over  the  wig  busi- 
ness, but  happily  his  aunt  knew  nothing  of  the  truth. 

'  If  anything  happens  to  you,"  said  Miss  Elegan- 
tine, "  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

"Oh,  yes!  Certainly  not !  Walker!"  muttered 
Oscar,  who  had,  perhaps,  good  reason  to  know  the 
■full  measure  of  his  aunt's  affection  for  him. 

The  party  left  the  hall  to  the  gruesome  music  of 
the  battering  on  the  door,  and  just  as  they  got  out- 
side, the  first  shot  was  fired.    . 

"  Blaze  away !"  cried  Morse,  "  you  will  soon  get 
tired  of  that  unless  you  wish  to  smother  yourselves. 
There  is  no  outlet  for  the  smoke." 

This  was  found  out  ere  long  by  the  cooped-up  men, 
not  half  of  whom  could  possibly  get  into  the  room. 
Some  must  perforce  remain  below,  on  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  cave,  or  in  the  cave  itself.  Three  shots 
pnly  were  fired,  and  then  the  battering  was  resumed. 

Relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  women,  Jim  set  to 
work  in  earnest. 


The  doors  leading  to  the  kitchen  and  the  upper 
rooms  were  closed,  and  having  strong  locks  which  had 
been  well  oiled  since  the  schoolboys  occupied  the 
place,  the  keys  were  turned  and  taken  out. 

"  As  quiet  as  you  can  be,  all  of  you,"  was  Jim's  next 
command. 

They  were  silent  instantly,  and  stood  about  await- 
ing the  next  order. 

"  Kifles  and  ammunition." 

The  three  negroes  assisted  in  bringing  them  out,  and 
Jim  directed  that  they  should  be  taken  to  the  court- 
yard. That  done,  the  kitchen  door  was  also  secured, 
and  he  motioned  for  all  to  get  clear  of  the  hall. 

Morse  was  otherwise  engaged,  and  when  the  boys 
poured  out,  they  saw  him  and  Martin  dragging  "Betsy," 
the  small  cannon,  across  the  courtyard.  "BeUa" 
had  been  posted  under  the  arch  on  the  opposite  side 
by  the  great  gates,  and  facing  inward.  Thus  we»e 
the  plans  made  pretty  clear  to  the  lookers-on,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  boy  leaders  was  much  commended. 

"I  see,"  said  Terry.  "  When  those  fellows  break 
through  they  will  hear  the  voice  of  'Betsy,'  and, 
cooped  up  in  the  hall,  she  will  speak  to  some  effect. 
Then,  if  obliged  to,  we  shall  retreat  to  the  entrance 
way,  and,  as  they  come  on, introduce  them  to  'Bella."' 

"  And  after  that  ?"  asked  Trimmer. 

"  The  rifles,  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  perhaps  with 
the  rest  of  them." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  boys  drew  deep 
breaths  as  they  listened  to  a  fair  description  of  the 
probable  course  of  action.  It  offered  the  elements 
of  a  fierce  excitement  they  could  not  have  borne  if 
they  had  not  been  gradually  hardened  to  it  by  their 
previous  experiences. 

Morse  personally  loaded  the  cannon,  and  it  was 
placed  in  position  just -within  the  doorway,  and 
aimed  at  the  point  by  which  the  men  must  force  an 
entrance. 

But  Jim  had  more  in  his  mind's  eye.  While  Morse, 
kneeling,  fired  the  cannon,  he  proposed  for  himself 
and  half  a  score  others,  posted  immediately  behind 
him,  to  pour  on  the  enemy  a  withering  fire.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  destructive,  but  with  so  many 
brought  against  them,  they  could  not  hope  to  destroy 
more  than  a  third.  The  rest  would  come 'on  because 
they  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

There  was  no  way  of  retreat,  and  to  remain  where 
they  were  was  to  die  like  sheep  in  the  shambles.  All 
this  was  in  the  mind  of  the  keener  intellects  among 
the  defenders,  but  one  and  all  prepared  to  face  it. 

"  Listen  to  them,"  said  Morse,  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet.  "  They  have  done  some  execution,  but  are  not 
yet  through  the  woodwork." 

The  battering  on  the  door  became  deafening,  and, 
in  addition,  those  not  employed  in  the  labour,  en- 
couraged their  companions   with  shouts  and  cries. 
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The  din  was  awful,  and  full  of  threatening  sounds  of 
*  coming  struggle. 


CHAPTER    CLIX. 

JHE  BBEAKING  OF  THE  DOOR. — "  BETSY "  SPEAKS. 

^HERE  was  no  light 
left  in  the  hall.  Even 
the  fire  had  pur- 
posely been  allowed 
to  die  down  to  a 
few  glowing  ashes. 
Outside,  the  night 
was  descending. 
Restinsr  on  their  rifles 
the  boys  talked  in 
whispers.  Martin 
and  Trueberry,  the 
only  two  men  left, 
stood  by  Jim,  who  leant  carelessly  against  the 
-doorpost,  apparently  wrapt  in  thought. 

Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Romeo  were  outside  await" 
ing  the  command  to  shift  such  things  as  they  had 
Temoved  from  the  castle  to  the  lower  ground. 

At  intervals,  while  there  was  light  enough,  Morse 
looked  to  the  cannon  to  see  if  it  were  properly 
-sighted.  It  was  more  for  something  to  do  than  from 
the  necessity  of  it. 

Bang,  bang !  incessantly  the  riot  inside  went  on, 
•save  when  there  were  short  pauses,  originating  in  the 
•  shifting  of  the  gang  of  toilers.  The  screeching  and 
-shouting  never  ceased.  The  rifles  of  the  defenders 
were  loaded.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  open  the 
-active  part  of  the  fight  with  fitting  vigour. 

"  They  have  splintered  away  most  of  the  wood- 
work," said  Morse,  after  they  had  been  waiting  an 
hour  or  more.  "Twig  the  diflerence  in  the  sound  ? 
They  are  striking  metal  now,  and  it  is  the  barricade 
that  keeps  the  door  fast." 

It  was  so ;  but  even  that  would  not  stand  for  ever. 
Strong  and  desperate  men  were  endeavouring  to 
break  through,  and  it  was  odds  on  their  doing  it. 

But  there  was  only  sound  by  which  the  measure  of 
their  success  could  be  estimated.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  lay  on  the  hall.  Outside  it  was  only  re- 
lieved by  the  stars  shining  into  the  limited  confines 
of  the  courtyard. 

The  chosen  riflemen  moved  up  to  their  posts,  Jim 
took  up  his  weapon  and  asked  if  all  were  ready. 

"  We  fire,"  he  said,  "  then,  Martin  and  Trueberry, 
you  run  back  the  cannon.  We  who  have  emptied 
our  rifles  wiU  back  to  the  rear  and  reload.  The 
others  will  then  come  to  the  front  and  fire.  Divide 
yourselves  into  two  companies  so  that  we  shall  have 
■:  time  to  reload.     No  haste.      Move  slowly  across  the 


yard  unless  they  make  a  rush.  Then  retreat  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  We  are  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  up  against  heavy  men." 

"  Hush !"  whispered  Morse ;  "  there  goes  one  of  the 
sheets  of  iron." 

It  slipped  down,  as  he  spoke,  behind  the  barricade, 
and  fell,  with  a  clatter,  upon  the  floor.  There  was 
no  light  to  show  the  opening  that  was  made  in  the 
door,  but  the  watchers  could  tell  it  was  there  by  the 
increased  volume  of  sound.  One  plate  gone  the 
breach  was  made,  and  the  others  would  soon  follow. 

Motionless  stood  the  boys  in  the  doorway,  unseen 
by  their  foes.  Their  presence  was  not,  at  the  time, 
suspected.  It  was  believed  that,  having  shut  up  the 
invading  party,  they  had  retreated  from  the  castle. 
Therefore  it  happened  that  the  one  consuming 
thought  of  Lucia  di  Valo  was  to  get  out  of  their 
place  of  confinement. 

It  had  been  almost  unbearable  at  the  outset,  and, 
as  time  wore  on,  it  became  necessary  for  those  in  the 
room  to  change  places  with  those  below.  There  was 
a  measure  of  fresh  air  in  the  cave,  but  in  the  labora- 
tory there  was  none. 

Now  that  a  hole  had  been  made  in  the  door,  the 
welcome  fresh  air  poured  in,  and  the  heated  men 
were  heard  expressing  their  thanks  in  various  ways 
and  in  difierent  patois. 

But  still  the  foremost  worked  on.  The  second 
plate  was  wrenched  off,  the  breach  in  the  door 
widened,  and  then  there  was  a  pause. 

"  Courage,  my  children  !"  cried  Lucia  di  Valo  from 
the  rear.  "  We  shall  soon  be  free.  Then  we  will  have 
rare  sport  torturing  the  dog  who  has  brought  us  into 
this  trap !" 

Here  the  voice  of  Chorker,  in  a  very  choky  state 
was  heard  asserting,  with  great  vigour,  his  complete 
innocence. 

"  Is  it  likely,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  should  bring 
myself  into  a  trap  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Lucia  di  Valo.  "  You 
EngHshmen  do  strange  things." 

Then  she  called  on  her  men  to  resume  their  labours, 
and  the  third  plate  was  removed  with  exultant  cries. 
The  shattered  woodwork  fell  in,  and  the  key  pieces  of 
the  barricade^  lately  resting  on  the  door,  collapsed. 
The  rest  was  scattered  right  and  left,  and  the  horde 
of  ruffians  began  to  pour  through. 

"Now,"  said  Jim,  and,  with  a  roar,  "Betsy"  spoke. 

Scarcely  had  her  voice  roused  roaring  echoes  in 
the  hall,  when  the  rifles  were  fired,  and  the  flame 
from  their  muzzles  lighted  up  the  interior  of  the  huge 
hall. 

In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  a  crowd  of  the  foe  was  seen 
standing  aghast,  staring  wildly  about.  Several  had 
fallen,  and  in  the  laboratory  there  was  a  seething  mass 
of  wounded  and  terrified  men. 
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CHAPTER    CLX. 

THE    EETEEAT   TO   THE   GATES.— TURNED   TO   MADMES. — 
BETREAT. 

i  O  vivid  a  picture,  not- 

withstanding    the 

smokethat  seemingly 

dimmed  it,  those  who 

saw    it     had    never 

before  beheld.     It  fixed 

itself    upon    the     brain 

like  a  flash  of  lightning 

on  a  dark  night. 

There  was  the  horror 
of  it,  too,  for  these  young- 
ri-:^'^^^^"  >  "*^  sters  wei'e  no  lovers  of 
bloodshed  for  its  own  sake.  The  carnage  they 
wrought  had  been  compelled  by  self-defence.  It 
was  for  them  to  slay  or  be  slain. 

Jim  was  appalled,  but  he  kept  his  head  clear.  Much 
as  had  been  done,  there  was  still  an  overwhelming 
force  to  contend  with.  It  would  be  madness  to  stay 
there. 

He  gave  the  word,  and  the  first  rifle-partj'  retreated 
to  the  rear.  Then  the  second  emptied  their  weapons 
into  the  hall. 

A  sputtering  fire  of  pistols  answered,  and  Waller  fell 
heavily  against  Ganthony,  who  threw  his  arm  around 
him. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  old  fellow  ?"  he  asked. 
There  was  no  reply.     So,  as  he  retreated  in  his  turn, 
he  dragged  the  still  form  of  the  boy  with  him. 

The  despairing  yells  and  cries  of  rage  in  the  hall 
reached  the  height  of  riotous  sounds. 

Back  the  boys  retreated.  Three  times  they  fired 
ere  they  gathered  under  the  covered  way  by  the  gates 
which  were  thrown  open. 

"  Away  you  go,  there  !"  cried  Jim  to  the  negroes, 
and  each  took  up  a  big  bundle  and  they  went  stagger- 
ing down  the  shattered  pathway. 

"  Better  if  it  had  not  been  broken  up  now,  Morse," 
said  Jim,  grimly. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  was  the  quiet  response. 
"  Waller  is  hurt !"  sang  out  Ganthony,  "  and  I,  can- 
not bring  him  round." 

"  Pass  him  into  the  open  air,"  said  Jim. 
He  had  his  own  work  to  perform,  and  that  duty  was 
done  by  WhifFer,  Ganthony,  and  Felton. 

They  carried  out  the  lad  and  laid  him  down  upon 
the  ground,  to  the  left  of  the  bridge. 

"  Shot  through  the  forehead  !"  cried  Felton,  aghast- 
"He  is  dead!" 

"  A\  liat  is  that  ?"  sang  out  a  score  of  voices* 
"Waller  is  killed!" 


A  great  cry  went  up  from  the  boys,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  battle-field,  roused  in  the  soldier's  breast 
as  he  sees  his  comrades  fall,  came  upon  them.  It  was. 
as  if  fire  had  suddenly  swept  over  their  heads,  heating, 
their  blood.  Until  then  they  had  hardly  realised  what 
one  feels  in  warfare.  There  was  a  rush  forward,  with 
cries  of  "  Let  us  get  at  them  !"  but  Jim  stemmed  the- 
torrent. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  he  cried.  "  Back  !  and 
stand  out  of  the  line  of  fire  !" 

They  heard  his  voice,  and  it  stopped  the  rashness  of 
the  moment.  Then  a  dreadful  stillness  came  upon 
them,  and  it  brought  out  the  voices  of  their  foes,  who 
were  still  in  the  hall. 

Above  all  they  could  hear  Lucia  di  Valo  rallying, 
her  men. 

"  You    came    out    to  fight,"  they  hoard   her  say. 
"  Surely  if  one  falls  there  is  no  need  for  all  to    flyt' 
And  whither  would  you  fly  ?     Follow  me,  and  I  will 
lead  you  to  victory." 

"  No ;  I  am  the  leader  now,"  said  Vamos.  "  It  is- 
not  fitting  that  a  woman  lead  the  way.  Comrades, . 
the  boys  have  tired  their  last  shot  and  fled.  If  we  • 
hesitate  they  will  get  away,  and  shall  we  not  avenge  • 
our  dead  comrades  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  responsive  cry  in  the 
affirmative,  and  then  the  men  came  pouring  out  into 
the  courtyard.  Again  they  were  deceived.  They 
could  not  see  the  peril  at  the  postern  gate,  and  were 
not  prepared  for  it. 

The  tactics  adopted  before  were  repeated.  Morse 
fired  the  cannon,  and  the  first  lot  of  rifles  were  dis-- 
charged.  Then,  according  to  Jim's  original  plan,  they 
ought  to  have  retreated,  for  it  must  of  necessity  be  a 
backward  running  fight  until  the  enemy  was  so  re- 
duced as  to  be  practically  powerless. 

But  a  sudden  inspiration  came  upon  him  as  he 
heard  the  words  of  Lucia  di  Valo  and  the  threatening , 
cries  of  the  foe.  The  sounds  they  uttered  were  more  - 
like  the  ravings  of  madmen  than  aught  else,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  completely  lost  their  heads,  for 
instead  of  rushing  forward  to  force  the  position  of  the 
boys,  they  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  courtyard  without 
any  apparent  aim  or  purpose. 

Then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  a  stealthy  movement 
came  to  Jim.  His  followers  were  again  quiet,  and 
rapidly  the  command  was  softly  passed  round. 

"  To  the  ramparts,  but  make  no  noise." 

It  was  as  dark  as  the  depths  of  a  cavern  by  the- 
portcullis,  owing  to  the  night  and  the  smoke  that 
hovered  about ;  but  all  knew  the  way,  and  rapidly 
they  mounted  up  the  stairs.  Whatever  little  noise  they 
could  not  avoid  making  was  drowned  by  the  fierce- 
cries  of  their  antagonists. 

Jim  waited  until  all  were  gone,  and  then  followed' 
his  friends.    Guessing  his  object,  they  were  all  seatedi 
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on  the  ramparts,  well  out  of  sight  of  anyone  below, 
«nd  still  as  mice. 

"  Keep  as  you  are,"  he  whispered,  "  mntil  I  know 
-what  they  will  do  below." 

He  just  lifted  his  head  over  the  corner  of  the  back 
parapet,  and  looked  into  the  courtyard.  The  sight  he 
beheld  was  suggestive  of  whirling  shadows  accom- 
panied by  unearthly  voices.  Above  it  all,  however, 
Tie  could  now  distinguish  the  clear  voice  of  Lucia  di 
Valo.  She  was  trying  to  lallj'  her  disorganised  horde 
of  ruffians,  and  her  efforts  were  seconded  by  Vamos. 

Presently  the  turmoil  began  to  subside,  and  many 
•  of  the  men  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  hall  came 
out  again.  Jim's  eyes  growing  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  he  could  watch  their  movements  with  tolerable 
■clearness  of  atmosphere  to  assist  him. 

They  were  gaining  confidence,  as  he  thought  they 
would,  by  the  cessation  on  the  part  of  the  boys  of 
active  warfare. 

"  Are  you  men,"  Lucia  cried,  vehemently,  "  or 
children  ?  The  cubs  of  the  castle  "^she  put  as  much 
contempt  into  the  words  as  she  could  muster — "  have 
resisted  as  far  as  they  are  able,  and^^e^Z.  Will  you  let 
them  escape,  knowing  that  I  have  sworn  not  to  leave 
one  alive  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  defeat  ?" 

They  answered  her  with  cries  of  vengeance.  On  they 
rushed  to    destroy  the   "  cubs  of    the  caatle." 

Vamos  forced  his  way  to  the  front  and  called  upon 
"them  to  follow  him,  and  once  more  the  horde  of  rascals 
'gained  heart,  pistol  in  hand,  and  brandishing  their 
knives.  Some  had  rifles,  but  these  weapons  being  in- 
convenient when  the  men  were  closely  packed,  they 
-wore  them  slung  about  their  shoulders. 

All  that  were  capable  of  movement  hastened  through 
•the  gateway  to  the  outside  of  the  castle,  Lucia  di  Valo 
walking  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  encouraging  her 
anen  with  the  w  ords  and  actions  of  a  fury. 


CHAPTER     CLXI. 

A   SUCCESSFUL   DODGE. — MADDER   THAN   EVER. 

OMPLETELY 
successful,"  mut- 
tered Jim,  as  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 
His  companions 
looked    at    him 
anxiously,    won- 
dering what  would  be 
the   next    move.       He 
touched  Martin  on  the 
arm,  and  signed  for  the 
blacksmith     to    follow 
him.       Together  they 
"varushed  down  the  dark  stairway. 


"What  can  he  be  scheming?"  was  the  thought 
that  passed  through  the  minds  of  many.  Morse  had 
a  shrewd  suspicion  of  what  was  going  to  be  done,  and 
a  smile — sad  in  a  measure,  though — passed  over  his 
face. 

The  followers  of  Lucia  di  Valo  were  not  far  away. 
Not  having  any  clue  to  the  direction  they  supposed 
the  boys  were  taking,  they  were  gathered  together 
by  the  Redan,  the  graveyard  of  many  of  their  country- 
men. 

Lucia  di  Valo  knew  it  but  too  well ;  and  even  in 
that  hour  of  excitement  she  could  not  keep  from  the 
grave  of  Espardo  Reonardo.  But  it  was  not  to  shed 
a  tear  over  him.  She  was  in  no  weeping  mood.  She 
stood  by  the  mound  and  renewed  her  oath  of  venge- 
ance with  all  the  venom  of  a  woman  in  her  bitterest 
hour. 

Vamos,  with  a  party  of  men,  hastened  to  the  back 
of  the  castle,  but  only  to  speedily  return  and  report 
no  sign  of  the  boys.  It  was  practically  at  the  same 
moment  that  Martin  returned  to  the  ramparts. 

"  Trueberry,"  he  said,  "  you  are  wanted  below. 
Boys,  it's  the  captain's  orders  that  you  thin  out  some 
of  that  lot  below." 

"  Take  it  coolly,"  said  Morse,  as  the  eager  boys 
began  to  clamber  to  their  feet. 

The  mqvement  of  the  youngsters  must  have  been 
heard  by  Lucia  di  Valo,  although  she  was  unable  to 
locate  it,  for  she  Avas  heard  calling  for  silence.  The 
buzzing  of  voices  among  her  men  subsided.  Strange 
to  say,  no  one  looked  aloft.  They  turned  their  eyes 
to  the  right  and  left,  before  and  behind  them,  and 
saw  nothing. 

"  They  are  not  far  away,"  said  Lucia,  "  for  I  heard 
footsteps  a  moment  ago." 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  ramparts  was  a  line 
of  boys,  each,  as  he  carefully  thrust  his  rifle  over, 
taking  aim  at  the  thick  of  the  dimly-seen  group. 
Thirty  rifles  in  all. 
"  Fire  !"  whispered  Morse. 

Almost  as  one,  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  sent  forth 
their  fire.  Right  into  the  thick  of  the  thrice-startled 
foe  sped  the  bullets,  riddling  some  through  and 
through. 

Unconsciously,  most  of  the  bo)'s  had  aimed  at  the 
centre  of  the  group,  some  more  directly  than  the 
others  ;  and  the  efiect  was  that  the  centre  practically 
received  the  whole  charge. 

Half  a  dozen  men  received  the  thirty  bullets,  and 
dropped  down  lifeless  where  they  stood. 

As  for  the  rest,  this  was  to  tliem  the  greatest 
surprise  of  all.  Indeed,  they  had  no  definite  idea 
where  the  firing  came  from,  until  the  loud  cheers  of 
the  boys  upon  the  ramparts  revealed  the  truth. 

Then  it  became  known  to  them  how  they  had  been 
fooled,  and  a  tenfold  fury  laid  hold  of  them.     Vamos 
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cried  to  them  to  return  to  the  gates,  and  the  bolder 
plunged  with  him  in  that  direction,  only  to  find  them 
fast. 

As  they  retreated,  another  withering  fire  from  the 
ramparts  laid  more  of  them  low,  and  the  survivors, 
yelling  with  impotent  rage,  dashed  down  the  broken 
pathway. 

They  disappeared,  and  although  they  could  be  heard 
stumbling  about,  cursing  and  groaning,  Morse  bade 
the  boys  reserve  their  fire. 

"  We  must  not  waste  our  powder,"  he  said ;  "  it 
may  be  wanted  yet." 

Elated  with  their  success  and  the  temporary  defeat 
of  the  foe,  the  boys  cheered  again  and  again,  their 
voices  ringing  far  away  on  the  night  air.  The  castle 
was  free  of  them,  of  all  save  the  dead  and  wounded. 
They  would  now  have  to  be  thought  of  and  seen 
to. 

The  temporary  excitement  of  victory  over,  the 
memory  of  their  lost  comrade,  Waller,  again  came  to 
the  front,  and  Ganthony  recalled  the  fact  that  they 
had  left  his  body  outside. 

As  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  remain  on  the 
ramparts — nor,  indeed,  for  others,  save  a  watcher  or 
two — he  hastened  down  below,  where  "he  found  Jim 
Gordon,  Martin,  and  Trueberry  refixing  the  cannon 
upon  the  platform  by  the  gates. 

"  Poor  Waller  is  outside,"  said  Ganthony. 

"  We  brought  him  in,"  replied  Martin.  "  You  will 
find  him  in  the  courtyard." 

"  Get  some  lights  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  sang  out 
Jim.  "Here  is  the  key  of  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen." 

Felton  took  it,  and,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  went  ofif 
for  the  requisite  lamps. 

"  Wounded  snakes  bite,"  cautioned  Morse. 

"  All  right,"  replied  Felton ;  "  I'll  keep  an  eye  on 
them." 

This  was  in  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
wounded,  if  any  remained  alive,  doing  the  boys  an 
injury. 

Felton  had  a  box  of  matches  in  his  pocket,  and 
lighting  one  at  the  door,  he  was  able  to  see  his  way 
across  the  hall.  He  could  make  out  that  it  was  a 
frightful  scene  of  confusion  and  slaughter,  but  he  did 
not  stay  to  look  into  details. 

Having  unlocked  the  kitchen-door,  he  passed  on 
with  his  companions.  The  lamps  were  kept  in  a  cup- 
board outside  the  kitchen-door.  As  the  first  was 
lighted,  they  heard  somebody  calling  out,  as  if  for 
help.  Amazed,  they  stared  at  each  other,  until 
Trimmer,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  suddenly  re- 
membered. 

"  It  is  the  two  wounded  fellows,"  he  said.  "  They 
were  somehow  forgotten." 

And  so  it  was.    Not  a  living  occupant  of  the  castle 


had,  during  the  preparations  to  resist  the  attack,, 
bestowed  a  thought  on  Harac  or  Maravello. 

Both  were  up  and  trying  to  get  out  of  the  room, 
in  which  they  had  been  lying.  But  the  door  all 
through  had  been  kept  fast  on  the  outside,  as  it  was. 
not  certain  how  far  the  men  might  be  trusted. 

Felton  opened  the  door,  and  seeing  their  scared 
faces,  bade  them  not  be  alarmed. 

"  The  fight  is  over  for  the  present,"  he  said.  "  Your 
friends  got  into  the  castle,  and  we  had  some  trouble 
to  get  them  out  again." 

"  No  friends  of  mine,"  said  Maravello. 

"Nor  to  me,"  grunted  Harac. 

*'  Friends  or  foes,"  said  Felton,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"  many  of  them  will  trouble  you  no  more.  There  are 
a  number  of  them  lying  in  the  hall.  Go  back  to  your 
beds.    I  must  leave  you  now." 

He  turned  away  without  closing  the  door,  and,  with 
his  companions,  hastened  back  to  Jim.  As  before,^ 
they  did  not  stop  to  see  the  amount  of  damage  and 
loss  of  life  to  be  found  in  the  hall.  They  could  do. 
nothing,  and  their  movements  were  quickened  by  a 
groaning  here  and  there. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  were  gone,  Harac  and 
Maravello  came  creeping  in. 

And  they  stayed  in  the  hall,  stealing  from  one- 
fallen  man  to  the  other,  occasionally  muttering  to- 
themselves  : 

"  It  is  something,  and  we  owe  them  much.  W& 
cannot  repay  them  in  any  other  way.  Why  should! 
the  dogs  live  ?" 


CHAPTER    CLXII. 

ANXIETY     rOK     THOSK     AWAY.  —  AN    OLD-TIME    VATTLT 
FOB  THE   DEAD. 

SAY,"  said  Felton, 
as  he  handed  th& 
lamp  he  carried  to 
Jim,  "you  forgot 
those  two  fellows 
lying  abed  by  the 
kitchen." 

"I  did,"  candidly 
repKed  Jim ;  "  and  I  wish 
I  had  not  made  a  mess  of 
anything  else." 

"  What     else   have    you 
done  ?" 
"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter." 

He  had  in  his  mind  the  little  boat-load  upon  the 
sea,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  trio  of  negroes  who 
had  departed  with  the  bundles  of  supplies. 

Taking  to  the  ramparts  v/as  entirely  an  after- 
thought, and  totally  at  variance  with  the   original 
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scheme  he  had  in  his  mind.  Now,  as  it  were,  he  had 
his  enemies  between  him  and  Eveline. 

He  devoutly  hoped  that  Changeling  bad  succeeded 
in  stopping  a  passing  vessel,  but  th«  tiin«  had  been 
short  ere  night  fell,  and  the  probability  waa  that  they 
were  camping  on  the  island,  by  th»  month  of  the 
lagoon. 

If  so,  what  were  they  thinking  of  just  then  ?  They 
must  hare  heard  the  firing  and  th«  riot  of  th«  fight. 
It  coukl  have  been  heard  perhaps  far  away  to  sea. 
Jim  would  have  given  something  off  hi»  life  to  know 
for  certain  what  had  become  of  thsm,  and  if  on  land, 
to  send  a  comforting  message  to  Ertline. 

As  regards  the  three  niggers,  h»  relied  on  the 
cunning  and  sagacity  of  Romeo  to  keep  the«i  out  of 
mischief.  At  all  events,  if  they  could  find  a  hiding- 
place,  they  would  not  starve. 

^*  I  suppose  most  fellows  would  forg«t  something," 
he  thought,  as  he  looked  over  the  renewed  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the  castla. 

It  was  now  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  hall 
and  the  laboratory,  where  the  greatest  haToc  had 
been  made.  This  was  a  duty  that  Jim  took  upon 
himself.     Martin  was  left  on  sentry  at  the  gate. 

On  the  way  there  he  stopped  and  looked  at  poor 
Waller,  over  whom  someone  had  laid  a  white  sheet 
brought  down  from  the  chambers.  He  turned  it  back, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  surveyed  the  still  face. 

"  As  if  asleep,"  he  said  to  the  group  that  gathered 
round  him.  "  He  looks  as  if  he  had  gone  away  from 
us  to  the  land  of  everlasting  peace." 

"  Has  he  any  friends  who  will  miss  him  ?"  asked 
Pesketh,  who  had  been  more  intimat*  with  "Waller 
than  most  in  the  school. 

"  A  brother,  I  have  heard.  An  elder  on«  who  in- 
herited the  family  property.  Waller  was  dependent 
on  his  bounty,  and  pei'haps  he  will  not  be  so  much 
missed." 

"  Some  of  us  may  have  cause  to  envy  hiwi  ere  long," 
remarked  Lai  Brodie,  sadly.  "  I  don't  mind  confess- 
ing that  I  have  had  almost  enough  of  fighting." 

Jim  restored  the  sheet  to  its  place  over  Waller's 
face,  and  walked  on  to  the  hall.  Lamps  wore  lighted 
by  this  time,  and  the  chaotic  conditions  of  things 
revealed.  The  shattered  door  of  the  laboratory,  the 
debris  of  the  barricade,  the  broken  seats,  and  huge 
dining-tables  overturned,  represented  the  inanimate, 
and  tliat  which  had  been  animate  was  so  no  more. 

Lying  here  and  there  were  nineteen  men  in  every 
attitude  expressive  of  a  violent  death.  Harac  and 
Maravello  were  no  longer  in  the  hall.  In  the  court- 
yard there  wore  almost  as  many  more,  and  of  all 
these  not  one  was  found  breathing. 

"  I  don't  understand  this,"  said  Jim ;  "  look  at  this 
fellow.  He  has  a  bullet  in  his  arm.  I  don't  see  any 
other  wound.     Surely  ho  did  not  die  of  that  !" 


"  Fright,  perhaps,"  suggested  Stifi",  who  was  kneel- 
ing beside  a  swarthy  fellow,  lying  with  his  face  to  the 
stone  flooring.  "  Here  is  another.  Splinters  in  his. 
legs.     I  can  find  nothing  more." 

So  they  went  from  one  to  the  other.  The  majority 
had  wounds  that  undoubtedly  accounted  for  their 
end,  but  at  least  ten  out  of  the  number  had  died  ia 
a  manner  unaccountable  to  the  boys. 

But  all  they  coxild  do  then  was  to  lay  them  out 
decently  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  put  the  disordered 
hall  straight. 

Sleep  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  With  bucket  and 
mop,  the  flooring  was  swabbed  and  cleansed,  and  the 
shattered  woodwork  taken  away  and  stored  with 
other  timber  for  firing. 

In  the  hall  and  kitchen  fires  were  lighted,  and 
groups  were  gathered  about,  both  discussing  the 
events  of  the  night,  events  that  were  never  to  be 
eradicated  from  their  minds.  Now  and  then  one 
would  go  out  and  visit  the  sentries.  But  the  only 
report  brought  back  was  that  nothing  of  importance 
had  been  heard  or  seen  of  the  enemy. 

Some  hoped  that  they  had  driven  them  away,  but 
the  wiser  heads  were  shaken  in  dissent. 

"  They  are  strong  still,"  said  Morse,  "  and,  with  their 
blood  up,  will  give  us  more  trouble." 

"  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  that  villain  Chorker," 
said  Terry. 

"  I  would  not  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs,"  said 
Brodie. 

Chorker  was  not  among  the  dead  or  wounded,  and 
as  he  was  knov/n  to  have  been  among  their  foes,  the 
boys  assumed  that,  unless  he  were  lying  outside 
with  the  fallen  there,  he  must  have  got  away. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  all  very  bitter 
against  the  miserable  old  traitor;  but  the  pecuhar 
thing  was  that  many  said  they  would  not  have  been 
surprised  if  Mr.  Farrell  had  done  it. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  depth  to  which  th& 
schoolmaster  had  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  boys. 
There  v.-as  no  apparent  deeper  depth  into  which  he 
coukl  sink. 

After  the  intense  excitement  languor  was  inevitable. 
It  came  upon  the  boys  in  turn,  and  some  of  them  fell 
asleep  by  the  fire.  Others,  wiser  in  their  generation, 
towards  dawn  stole  away  to  bed.  Thus  by  degrees 
stillness  fell  upon  the  castle,  and  when  the  morning 
sun  cast  its  first  rays  upon  the  summits  of  the  towers^ 
of  all  there  was  not  half  a  score  stirring. 

Jim  stood  in  the  courtyard  surveying  the  solemn 
scene.  Near  him  lay  close  upon  forty  men  wlio  th& 
day  before  had  been  instinct  with  life.  Foes  they 
were  living,  but,  now  they  were  dead,  foes  no  more. 

He  could  not  think  ill  of  them  at  that  hour,  and  he 
wondered  how  many  of  them  had  friends  who  woidd 
mourn  for  them.     Then  came  the   thought,  "What 
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would  have  been  tlie  result  if  these  men  had  fulfilled 
"their  diabolical  purpose  ? 

.  Not  forty  men,  but  sixty  boys  would  now  be  dead. 
Jim  was  certain  that  no  mercy  would  be  shown  any 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  liucia  di  Valo  or  her  crew. 
In  that  thought  he  found  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
share  he  had  in  the  taking  of  life. 

"  A  necessity  created  by  themselves,"  he  murmured, 
■*'  nothing  less." 

But  what  was  to  be  done  mth  them  ?  They  could 
not  be  left  where  they  were,  or  cast  outside  like 
Tubbish  to  lie  and  fester  in  the  sun.  To  one  and  all 
•decent  burial  must  be  accorded.     But  where  ? 

It  dawned  upon  him  that  at  one  time,  when  the 
•castle  was  a  century  or  two  younger,  there  must  have 
been  warfare  and  a  siege.  Morse  had  often  pointed 
out  signs  of  both.  Then  there  would  be  the  dead  to 
'dispose  of  within  the  walls,  and,  with  searching,  the 
place  might  be  found. 

Alone  he  wandered  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
■castle,  penetrating  into  dank  little  holes  and  corners 
where  he  had  never  been  before.  It  was  singular,  but 
true,  that,  although  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  in 
Espalmador  Castle,  as  in  other  similar  places,  there 
must  be  dungeons  and  subways  for  various  purposes, 
neither  Jim  nor  his  friend  Morse  had  so  much  as 
Thought  of  looking  for  them. 

Now  that  there  was  urgent  need  for  some  such 
place,  Jim  set  out  alone  upon  the  search,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  finding  what  he  wanted. 

In  the  dark  recesses  of  a  dismal  little  hole  of  a  place 
\inder  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  upper  chambers  he 
came  across  a  small,  stoutly-made  door.  It  was  closed, 
and  held  fast  by  sundry  rusty  bolts,  which  he 
■eventually  succeeded  in  forcing  back.  Then  he  called 
to  Lai  Brodie,  who  was  close  by,  to  find  Morse  and 
ask  him  to  bring  a  lantern  with  him. 

While  he  was  gone  Jim  prudently  left  the  door  open 
to  let  out  the  foul  gases  that  must  have  accumulated 
below.  Presently  Morse,  accompanied  by  Brodie, 
appeared. 

"  What  do  you  want,  old  fellow  ?" 

Jim  explained.  Morse  said  he  had  been  thinking 
over  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  agreed  with  Jim  that 
there  might  possibly  be  something  that  would  serve 
as  a  vault.  They  had  better  look  for  it  without 
<lelay. 

Lai  Brodie  asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them, 
and  the  trio  descended  a  flight  of  dank,  damp  steps 
together. 

The  first  level  they  came  to  must  have  been  fully 
thirty  feet  under  the  flooring  of  the  castle.  It  was  a 
gruesome  stone  vault,  with  the  inevitable  cobwebs, 
some  big  and  black  enough  to  have  been  hanging  there 
for  centuries.  Hopping  about  the  floor,  they  espied 
several  enormous  toads. 


"  How  do  these  tilings  live  here  ?"  asked  Lai,  with 
a  shiver. 

"  They  keep  their  secret  close,"  answered  Morse. 
"  Nobody  knows,  and  yet  they  must  live  here  as  they 
do  in  similar  places,  and  I  daresay  would  consider 
themselves  hardly  treated  if  we  removed  them  into 
the  sunlight  and  purer  air.  Places  of  living  are  a 
matter  of  use  and  taste." 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  vault  they  found  a  door- 
way, with  the  door  hanging  on  its  hinges,  leading  to 
another,  and  here,  to  their  surprise,  they  discovered 
a  number  of  vats,  stone  jars,  barrels,  and  bottles,  filled 
with  what  appeared  to  be  wine,  packed  away  in  bins. 

And  the  work  of  the  ubiquitous  spider  hung  over 
them  all. 

"  No  burying-ground  here,"  said  Lai  Brodie. 

"  We  have  not  been  everywhere  yet,"  said  Jim. 

The  wine-vaults  were  very  extensive,  and  three  in 
number,  but  only  the  first  they  entered  appeared  to 
have  been  in  general  use.  The  others  were  given  over 
to  the  storage  of  empty  tubs  and  general  rubbish. 

Beyond  this  they  came  to  another  door,  on  which 
was  a  brass  plate,  dingy  with  the  dust  of  time^  but 
with  an  inscription  fairly  definable. 

"  I  can't  exactly  read  it,"  said  Morse,  after  peering 
at  it  for  awhile,  "  but  I  can  make  out  words  that  cleai'ly 
show  this  is  a  resting-place  for  the  dead.  They  had 
queer  notions  in  the  good  old  days." 

Close  by  it  were  some  rusty  crowbars,  and  with  the 
aid  of  ons  they  succeeded  in  opening  the  door. 
Doffing  their  caps,  they  entered. 

A  glance  sufliced  to  show  that  it  was  indeed  the 
family  vault  of  the  now  forgotten  owners  of  the  castle. 
Ranged  upon  strong  shelves  on  either  side  were  coflins 
of  marble  and  stone — some  of  a  size  that  showed  they 
were  occupied  by  once  mighty  men,  and  others, 
ranging  down  to  the  puny  coflin  of  the  infant. 

It  was  not  inviting,  and  the  boys,  satisfied  they  had 
found  what  they  were  seeking,  hastily  departed  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  speedy  interment  of  the 
slain. 

Without  coffins  they  must  be  placed  there,  all 
except  poor  Waller,  for  whom  they  determined  to  do 
their  best  to  provide  one. 

"  Phew  !"  gasped  Morse  as  they  reached  the  upper 
air.     "  Fancy  being  shut  down  there  for  a  week." 

"  All  well"  being  reported  by  the  sentries,  the  rest 
of  the  youngsters  were  pressed  into  the  solemn  service 
of  carrying  the  dead  below. 

Steene  and  Whiffer  undertook  to  have  the  coflin  for 
Waller  ready  in  two  hours. 

On  the  rest  of  the  solemn  work  we  need  not  dwell. 
It  was  an  uncanny  task  conveying  those  fierce 
swarthy-looking  corpses  below. 

But  on  one  thing  of  interest  concerning  it  we  must 
dwell.     Both  Morse  and  Jim  observed  it,  and  they 
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fjommented  upon  it  when  the  last  man  was  taken 
down  and  only  Waller  remained. 

"  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  some  of 
the  dead  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  I  did,"  replied  Morse. 

"  What  was  it  ?" 

"  They  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  choked  to 
death." 

"  Just  so.  I  distinctly,  in  three  or  four  cases,  saw 
marks  of  fingers  on  the  throat." 

"  How  came  they  there  ?" 

Morse  could  only  shake  his  head  by  way  of  reply. 
It  was  past  his  comprehension,  he  finally  said. 

"  Unless,"  he  added,  "  their  friends  killed  them  to 
«ave  them  from  falling  into  our  hands." 
■    "  That  won't  do,"  rejoined  Jim.    "There's  another 
solution  of  the  mystery." 

And  there  was,  destined  to  be  afterwards  made  clear 
"to  them. 

Later  in  the  day  poor  Waller  was  carried  below,  and 
they  laid  him  in  his  rough  coffin  upon  a  shelf  above  a 
huge  stone  sarcophagus,  elaborately  carved,  and 
-evidently  the  last  home  of  some  man  of  importance. 

"  Things  might  have  been  worse,"  said  Jim.  "  Some 
people  would  think  we  have  got  lightly  off  up  to  the 
3)resent,  but  it  was  hard  to  lose  one  of  us." 

There  were  not  many  dry  eyos  when  they  left  the 
•vault ;  but  great  grief  is  happily  transient,  and  before 
the  day  was  gone  some  of  its  deepest  shadow  was 
lifted  up.  There  was  so  much  to  do,  and  in  occupation 
:the  boys  found  relief  from  their  gloom. 


CHAPTER   CLXIII. 

ttJCIA  DI  VALO's  LAST   CARD. — TO  DO   OR  TO   DIE. 

'HEN  the  full 
measure  of  defeat 
was  known  to  Lucia 
di  Valo  she  re- 
treated to  the 
chine,  and  there 
awaited  the  coming  of 
h  er  followers  who  survived. 
In  the  last  rush  from  the 
victorious  youngsters'  fire 
the  men  had  scattered, 
and  been  divided  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 
In  the  grey  light  of  the  morning  Lucia  di  Valo  stood 
by  her  tent  with  Vanios.  Hard  by,  engaged  in  raking 
together  materials  for  the  fires,  were  about  twenty 
men.  These,  up  to  that  time,  were  all  that  she  had 
•seen  after  the  defeat  and  rout. 

"  There  must  be  many  more  left,"  she  said  to  Vamos. 


"  I  have  lost  many  good  men,  but  not  so  many  as  this 
scattered  band  would  show." 

"  More  will  return,  doubtless,"  gloomily  repUed  her 
lieutenant.  "  But  it  was  a  terrible  slaughter,  seeing 
that  we  made  no  return." 

"  It  was  a  series  of  surprises,"  rejoined  Lucia, 
"either  wonderfully  well  planned,  or  the  result  of  a 
series  of  fortuitous  accidents." 

"  What  will  you  do  now  ?"  asked  Vamos. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  collect  our  forces,  and  seek  a  better 
opportunity  to  destroy  the  cubs  of  the  castle." 

"  The  men  may  not  be  disposed  to  fight." 

"  They  must.  Do  you  know  what  will  be  said  of 
them,  if  they  return  like  whipped  dogs  with  their  tails 
down  ?" 

"  They  will  be  treated  with  contempt,  perhaps.  But 
they  are  not  responsible  for  defeat." 

"  Who  is  ?" 

She  asked  the  question  curtly,  with  her  eyes  angrily 
fixed  upon  him. 

"  I  had  no  faith  in  approaching  the  castle  by  the 
cave,"  he  said.  "  Had  we  taken  time,  and  posted  our 
remaining  cannon  in  the  rear,  where  we  could 
shield  ourselves  from  attack  by  the  wood,  we  could 
speedily  have  battered  down  the  wall.  After  that 
the  time  to  enter  would  have  been  our  choice." 

"  You  would  put  the  blame  on  me,  you  dog !" 

"  Senorita,  I  am  no  dog." 

"  Hark  you  !"  said  Lucia.  "  I  will  have  no  rebellious 
conduct  from  you.  Your  duty  is  to  obey  me,  and  see 
that  the  men  are  faithful.  If  you  forget  your  duty, 
and  lead  them  to  neglect  theirs,  I  will  charge  you 
before  Don  Carlos  Espardo  with  having  sold  the 
expedition  to  the  enemy." 

"  You  would  never  do  that,  surely,"  he  said,  with 
perspiration  breaking  out  upon  his  brows. 

"  I  would,"  was  the  cool  reply,  "  and  come  to  see 
you  through  the  garvote.  You  know  me,  and  can 
judge  if  I  will  keep  my  word." 

She  turned  from  him,  and,  entering  her  tent,  shut 
herself  in.  He  wiped  the  dew  from  his  forehead,  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  nearest  fire. 

"And  she  would  do  it,  curse  her!"  he  muttered  ; 
"  and  to  think  that  I  joined  this  unlucky  venture  to 
win  her  love.  Love !  She  knows  nothing  of  it.  But 
for  me  there  is  no  going  back.  While  she  stays  I 
must  remain.  Better  die  here  from  a  bullet  or  a 
knife  than  have  to  suffer  the  (jarroter 

The  arrival  or  three  more  men,  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  wandering  all  night,  distracted  his  atten- 
tion from  his  own  troubles.  On  the  principle  of 
easing  off  the  insults  or  wrongs  by  one  too  strong  to 
show  resentment  to,  by  pouring  out  the  vials  of  anger 
on  a  weaker  vessel,  he  asked  them  angrily  where  they 
had  been. 

"  Somewhere  by  the  sea,"  they  answered,  and  he 
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showered  on  them  bitter  language  and  threats. 
By-andrby  others  appeared,  some  in  twos  and 
threes,  and  some  alone.  To  each  and  all  the 
promise  of  being  garrotted  if  they  dared  to  return  to 
Minorca  was  given.  In  short,  the  threat  of  Lucia  was 
shifted  to  them.  In  all  about  forty-five  men  turned 
up.  Wh«th©r  there  were  any  mora  alive  on  the  island 
was  a  question  none  could  answer^ 

But  whatever  their  future  course,  it  was  evident 
that  there  must  for  the  present  be  a  short  rest.  The 
men  wanted  it,  and  it  would  put  a  little  heart  into 
them.  This  much  Vamos  ventured  later  on  to 
suggest  to  Lucia  di  Valo. 

"  Let  them  take  three  days,"  she  said,^ "  and  then, 
oh,  vaHant  and  wise  Vamos,  yovr  plan  of  attack  shall 
be  tried." 

He  understood  the  vein  of  sarcasm  in  her  words, 
bnt  made  no  retort.  But  he  was  bent  upon  carrying 
out  his  plan,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  successful. 

He  knew,  with  good  reason,  if  he  could  once 
get  at  the  boys  on  even  terms,  that  even  now  the 
victory  would  be  his.  But  it  was  not  for  love  of 
Lucia  he  laboured  now. 

That  was  all  dead  within  him.  Her  overbearing 
ways  and  ciitting  remarks  had  destroyed  it.  He 
feared  her,  but  he  did  not  love.  To  save  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  being  a  traitor,  absurd  as  he  knew 
the  notions  of  the  old  governor  to  be,  he  was  bent  on 
succeeding  where  Lucia  had  failed. 

Then  if  she  ofl'ered  him  her  love  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  refuse  it,  a  proceeding  which,  in  his  pre- 
sent state  of  mind,  he  beUeved  would  give  him 
infinite  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER    CLXIV. 

■WHERE   IS   CHARLEY  ?— THE   TRAITOR   COMES   TO  ilGHT. 

HAVE  been  look- 
ing   everywhere," 
said     Terry,     the 
next      morning 
when  he  met  Jim 
coming  from    the 
ramparts,   "  and  I 
cannot   think    what  has 
become  of  Charley.  There 
are  no  signs  of  the  in- 
telligent brute." 

"Strange,"    replied 
Jim  ;  "  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten him.** 

So,  it  appeared,  had  all  but  Terry.  In  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  the  fight,  and  the  gloomy  duties  of 
burying  the  dead,  the  bear  had  been  forgotten. 

Nor  could  anyone  recall  having  seen  him  imme- 


diately before  the  fight.  He  was  not  slain,  in  the 
castle,  anyway,  for  if  he  had  his  huge  carcase  must 
have  been  easily  found.  A  suggestion  that  he  might 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  cave  was  negatived  by  Morsev 

"  The  way  was  barred  by  the  enemy,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  trap-door  after  the  fight  was  found  closed. 
CSiarley  is  not  there." 

"  And  if  he  were  he  would  not  remain  there,"  said 
Hainstone. 

Eventually  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  got  out  of 
the  castle  when  the  gate  was  left  open  for  retreat, 
and  taken  to  the  woods.  As  he  had  been  absent  two 
days  very  little  hopes  of  seeing  him  again  were  enter- 
tained. 

And  now  upon  all  in  the  castle  there  settled  a 
shadow,  arising  from  a  growing  distaste  for  longer 
confinement  within  its  walls.  The  knowledge  of  the 
vault  below  peopled  with  the  dead  helped  in  its 
development,  and  although  there  was  no  general 
superstitious  fear  of  ghosts,  the  uncanniness  of  living 
over  a  resting-place  for  the  departed  could  not  be 
denied. 

Some  of  the  wine  was  fetched  out  of  the  cellar,  but 
what  it  was  none  could  tell.  It  was,  from  age,  almost 
tasteless,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  intoxicant^ 
Dibble,  having  incautiously  imbibed  two  glasses — or 
rather  mugs,  for  they  did  not  use  glasses — expressed  a 
desire  for  his  aunt's  immediate  return. 

The  ferocious  way  in  which  he  expressed  his  wish 
led  to  Trimmer  asking  him  what  he  would  do  to  his 
aunt  when  she  did  return. 

"  I  shall  kill  her  on  the  spot !"  was  the  fierce  reply. 

Then  he  got  up  and  executed  a  war-dance,  defying 
all  the  world  to  stop  him.  But  Morse  and  Terry,  as 
representing  mankind,  sufficed  to  check  his  antics  and 
to  put  him  to  bed. 

After  this  Jim  locked  the  cellar,  declaring  there 
should  be  no  more  of  the  wine  used,  save  for  sickness. 

Harac  and  Maravello  left  their  room  on  the  second 
day,  but  a  strange  feeling  of  repulsion  kept  the  boys 
from  associating  with  them  in  any  way.  Nothing 
was  said  to  account  for  it,  and  the  men  showed  them- 
selves humble  and  grateful,  but  there  was  something 
that  led  to  their  being  viewed  with  mistrust. 

In  the  absence  of  the  negroes  they  were,  however, 
useful.  Maravello  proved  to  be  an  excellent  cook, 
and  Harac  a  splendid  drudge.  They  laboured  early 
and  late,  doing  more  work  than  the  three  niggers  had 
ever  performed  in  three  days. 

Retaining  the  room  they  had  occupied  during  their 
sickness,  they  were  not  far  from  the  kitchen.  In  the 
middle  of  the  second  night  Harac  was  awoke  by  a 
smashing  of  crockery.  In  a  moment  the  half-caste 
was  out  of  bed,  his  knife  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
without  waiting  to  put  on  any  clothes,  he  darted  into 
the  kitchen. 
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It  is  not  clear  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  man  y 
possibly  he  thought  that  Lucia  di  Valo  and  her  men 
had  come  back  again.  But  the  kitchen  was  dark,  and 
there  was  nobody  stirring. 

Puzzled,  ho  waited  for  a  time,  but  there  came  no 
sound.  Then  thinking  he  had  dreamt  the  noise,,  he 
returned  to  his  bed. 

In  the  morning,  on  entering  the  kitchen,  he  found 
a  basin  that  the  night  before  had  been  full  of  soup^ 
and  safe  upon  a  shelf,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
shattered  into  a  score  of  pieces. 

Now,  if  the  basin  had  been  lying  close  to  the  shelf 
there  would  have  been  nothing  very  marvellous  about 
it.  Things  have  occasionally  slipped  from  shelves  in 
a  most  unaccountable  manner.  But  the  inanimate  is 
not  able  on  its  own  account  to  jump. 

Nothing  else  had  apparently  been  disturbed. 
Harac  called  Maravello,  and  putting  their  heads 
together,  they  tried  to  get  at  who  it  could  be. 

It  was  not  the  boys,  that  was  clear.  What  on  earth 
was  there  in  the  kitchen  to  lure  them  into  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  ?  Nor  was  it  the  men,  for  they 
would  not  have  bolted  away  after  what  was  evidently 
an  accident. 

Who  or  what,  then,  was  it  ? 

"  We  must  watch,"  said  Maravello.  "  We  owe  it 
to  those  who  spared  our  lives  when  they  could  justly 
have  hanged  us." 

Gratitude  was  the  mainspring  of  their  actions  now, 
whatever  their  previous  acts  may  have  been  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view. 

During  that  day  there  was  no  movement  of  im- 
portance in  the  castle.  From  the  ramparts  nothing 
was  seen  of  the  boat  that  had  taken  Eveline  and 
the  others  away.  What  had  become  of  it  was  doubtful. 

Two  or  three  vessels  passed  at  a  distance,  but 
that  was  all.  Upon  the  land  no  movement  of  any 
sort  was  discerned. 

That  night,  when  all  was  quiet,  Harac  and  Mara- 
vello crept  out  of  their  room,  and  hid  themselves 
under  the  kitchen-table.  They  were  of  the  material 
to  make  patient  watchers,  and  for  two  hours  they 
scarcely  stirred.  Then  a  slight  shuffling  sound  was 
heard  from  the  direction  of  the  hall.  They  nudged 
each  other,  and  drew  their  knives. 

A  stream  of  light  flashed  out  near  the  doorway, 
and  by  its  aid  they  saw  no  less  a  person  than  Chorker 
standing  there  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  they  knew  he  had  come 
for  a  forbid^len  purpose.  What  it  was  they  were  not 
interested  in. 

It  was  clearly  their  duty  to  kill  him. 

Chorker,  after  looking  about  him  and  seeing  nobody 
— it  never  occun-etl  to  him  to  look  under  the  table — 
threw  the  end  of  the  match  down,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness stole  into  the  kitchen. 


A  mo  ment  later  he  was  seized  by  the  ankles  and 
thrown  violently  upon  his  back.  He  gasped  out  an 
appeal  for  mercy,  but  the  knife  of  the  half-caste  was. 
already  at  his  throat,  and  he  would  have  been  killed 
but  for  Maravello,  who  interposed. 

**  He  speaks  English,"  he  said  ^  "  he  may  be  one  of 
our  friends." 

Chorker  caught  the  last  word,  and  hastened  tO' 
declare  that  he  was  one  of  their  friends. 

"All  I  want,"  he  said,  "  is  a  crust  of  bread." 

Maravello  passed  a  hand  down  his  arm,  tracing  the^ 
box  of  matches  he  still  held  tightly  between  his- 
fingers.  He  wrenched  it  away,  and  bidding  Harac- 
hold  him  fast,  struck  a  light. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  he  lit  a  lamp  that  stood  upon  the- 
kitchen-table. 

"  Let  us  see  him  well,"  he  said,  laconically. 

Holding  the  lamp  aloft,  he  closely  scanned  the- 
features  of  Chorker.     They  were  strange  to  him. 

"  I  do  not  know  you,"  he  said. 

"  But  everybody  else  here  knows  me,"  said  Chorker. 
"  Pm  one  on  'em.     You  may  let  me  go." 

"  No  let  go,"  replied  Harac.  "  Keep  you,  and  show 
you  to  the  captain  in  the  morning." 

"All  right !"  groaned  Chorker. 

It  was  his  one  chance  of  life,  and  he  embraced  it. 
But  Maravello  was  still  of  opinion  that  there  was. 
something  wrong  in  his  being  there,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  securely  bind  Chorker.  So  they  got  some- 
cords  and  bound  his  legs  and  arms.  Then  they 
carried  him  to  their  room,  and  kept  watch  over  him. 
through  the  night,  taking  that  duty  in  turns,  one 
sleeping  in  snatches  while  the  other  was  left  on 
guard. 

Chorker  felt  he  was  in  a  parlous  fix.  He  was  not 
sure  how  much  of  his  evil  conduct  was  known,  but  he' 
feared,  in  his  natural  cowardice,  that  the  truth  had' 
come  out.  If  so,  what  would  Jim  Gordon  and  his- 
friends  do  with  him  ? 

There  was  no  sleep  for  the  wretched  old  man  that- 
night,  and  the  hunger  which  had  brought  him  to  the- 
kitchen  vanished.  Fear  for  once  effectually  destroyed 
his  appetite. 

Jim  was  always  up  early,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  day- 
light he  was  informed  of  the  capture  of  the  traitor. 
Both  Harac  and  Maravello  were  immensely  gratified-, 
by  the  approval  he  expressed  of  their  conduct. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  very  great  favour,"  he  said,. 
"  and  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

Then  he  went  on  to  the  room  where  that  unhappy 
old  rascal  lay  still  securely  bound. 
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CHAPTER    CLXV. 

TRIAL   AND   SENTENCE   OF   CHORKER.. 

HORKER  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  bed? 
where  he  lay  on  his 
back  Hke  a  log, 
utterly  unable  to 
move.  He  heard 
Jim's  light  footstep, 
and,  guessing  who 
it  was,  prepared  himself  for 
cross  -  examination.  He 
had  arranged  a  hne  of 
defence — in  fact,  several, 
which  was  a  mistake.When 
a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  tell  a  lie  he  ought  to 
have  a  tolerably  good  one  ready,  but  no  more.  In 
the  multiplicity  of  falsehoods  there  is  ruin. 

"Morning,  Mister  Gordon,"  he  said,  "hardly 
'spected  to  see  me  here,  did  you  ?" 

**  No,"  briefly  replied  Jim  ;  "  what  have  you  been 
<doing  with  yourself  ?" 

"  I  didn't  do  it.     Two  f urriners  tied  me  up." 
"  I  don't  mean  that,  and  you  know  it.    Where  have 
you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"  Well,  I  went  away,  as  you  heerd  on,  no  doubt," 
began  Chorker. 

"  Yes,  Romeo  told  me  you  were  gone,  but  not  until 
you  had  been  away  more  than  a  day.  He  did  not  tell 
..me  ho2o  you  went." 

"  I  hopes  he  ain't  been  telling  no  lies,"  said  Chorker^ 
with  a  virtuous  air ;  "  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  man  into 
trouble." 

"  I  only  knew  from  him  that  you  were  gone — no 
more,*'  said  Jim. 

"  He  may,  now  I'm  come  back,  not  stick  to  the 
truth." 

"  He  is  not  in  the  castle,  and  not  likely  to  be  for 
sometime.     He  is  gone  away." 

"  Well,  I  come  back  the  way  I  went,"  said  Chorker, 
"  by  a  kind  of  rope  ladder  hung  from    his  winder. 
Having  done  with  it  I  cuts  it  free,  then  comes  on  to 
the  kitchen  to  get  something  to  eat,  when  them  two 
parties  falls  upon  me." 
"  And  is  that  all  ?" 
"All,  Mr.  Gordon,  as  I'm  a  sinner." 
' "  What  have  you  done  outside  ?" 
"  Nuthin'  but  wander  about  and  lose  myself." 
"  Then  you  don't  know  there  has  been  a  terrible 
'^ght  here,  and  some  forty  men  slain  ?" 

"  Now  Income  to  think  on  it,"  said  Chorker,  with 
ATI  assumption  of  being  candid,  "  I  did  hear  a  bit  of 
:firing  going  on,  but  in  course  didn't  know  the  per- 
"ticklers." 


"  Strange  !"  ex&laimed  Jim.  "  I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  get  up  ?" 

"  I  should  sir,  unkimmonly." 

Jim  removed  his  bonds  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Chorker  sat  up  free,  almost  overwhelmed  with  relief. 

"  Hain't  got  the  least  wrinkling  of  what  I  done,"  he 
muttered  ]  "I  am  in  luck.  Now  I'll  jest  go  inter  the 
kitchen  and  get  a  bit  of  wittles." 

Harac  was  there,  and  on  seeing  Chorker  free,  he  was 
much  surprised.  His  face  showed  that  he  felt  he 
had  made  a  mistake. 

"  Now,  you  worm,"  said  Chorker,  haughtily,  "  I've 
seen  the  captain,  and  his  orders  are  that  I'm  to  have 
something  to  eat.  Arter  breakfast  I'll  see  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  hauling  you  over  the  coals 
What  yer  mean  by  dropping  on  me  as  yer  did  larst 
night,  eh  ?" 

"  1  did  my  duty,"  replied  Harac,  with  a  frown.  "  It 
was  late — you  had  been  there  the  night  before — you 
were  a  stranger,  and  you  came  to  steal." 

"What!" 

"  To  steal,  I  say,  both  nights." 

"  I  warn't  there  the  night  afore." 

"  If  you  were  not,  who  am  it  ?"  asked  Harac. 

"  Gimme  my  breakfast,"  said  Chorker,  turning  aside 
all  discussion  for  the  present. 

Harac  gave  him  some  bread  and  meat,  and  made 
him  some  coffee.  He  partook  of  all,  ravenously^ 
Sated  at  last,  he  swaggered  out  to  the  courtyard^ 
where  the  boys  were  strolling  about.  He  expected 
to  be  chaffed,  and,  perhaps,  bullied  a  bit,  and  he  was 
prepared  for  either.  Neither  jokes  nor  insults  break 
bones.  But  he  was  not  prepared  for  being  received 
without  any  sign  of  recognition.  And  that  was  the 
way  he  was  treated. 

The  youngsters  walked  about  in  twos  and  threes, 
chatting  among  themselves,  but  not  one  so  much  as 
looked  at  him.  He  stared  in  utter  amazement,  and, 
finally,  strolling  as  far  as  the  platform  by  the  gate,  he 
found  Martin  on  duty.  Here  again  there  was  no 
sign  of  recognition. 

"  Wot's  the  game  ?"  demanded  Chorker. 

Martin  turned  slowly  on  his  heel  and  walked  to  the 
courtyard  entrance,  where  he  stood  watching  the 
boys.  ' 

"  This  is  a  nice  sort  of  reception,"  whined  Chorker, 
"  after  all  I've  gone  through." 

Still  not  a  word,  and  hot  mth  anger  and  trembling 
vtdth  undefined  fears,  he  hastened  to  the  ramparts. 
There  he  found  Dibble  on  guard. 

Again  that  mysterious  ignoring  of  his  presence. 

He  gave  Dibble  good-morning,  and  for  all  the 
notice  taken  of  him  he  might  as  well  have  addressed 
the  stonewalls. 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  latest  game,"  he  sneered  ;  "  you 
are  a  wonderful  lot,  suttinly." 
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The  call  to  breakfast  caused  the  courtyard  to  empty, 
and  Chorker  sauntering  down  to  it,  walked  to  and  fro 
for  a  while,  alone.  Then  he  strolled  into  the  hall  and 
looked  about  him. 

Not  one  seated  there  returned  his  gaze,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  the  whole  thing  being  unreal  took  possession 
of  him. 

He  did  not  doubt  his  own  living  personality,  but 
those  with  whom  he  was  now  in  contact.  Often  in  a 
dream  he  had  found  himself  so  ignored  by  persons 
dreamt  of,  but  the  fear  that  he  was  now  in  the  society 
of  so  many  ghosts  began  to  lay  hold  of  him. 

He  knew  there  had  been  a  big  fight.  He  was,  in  a 
sense,  in  a  part  of  it.  But  he  did  not  know  how  it 
terminated,  for  long  before  the  end  he  had  managed 
to  sneak  back  into  the  cave  and  there  he  had  been  in 
hiding  until  his  last  excursion  to  the  kitchen  led  to 
his  capture. 

Was  it  possible  that  he  had  fallen  upon  the  spectres 
of  the  dead  ?  He  glanced  round  with  a  frightened 
air,  but  immediately  afterwards  there  was  a  break-up 
at  the  table.     None  of  the  boys  left  the  hall. 

Chorker  would  have  done  so,  but  he  was  suddenly 
seized  and  pushed  back  into  a  chair.  Jim  was  stand- 
ing by,  and  to  him  he  appealed. 

"Mister  Gordon,  put  a  stop  to  this  'ere  sort  of  thing. 
My  narves,  arter  wot  I've  gone  through,  ain't  equal 
to  it." 

"  Be  silent,  if  you  please,"  said  Jim.  "  Wait  until 
the  table  is  cleared." 

*•'  But  u'hat  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  Chorker  asked. 

"Try  you  for  desertion,  and  selling  us  to  the 
enemy,"  was  the  answer. 

He  fell  back  in  the  chair,  staring  wildly  about  him. 

Jim  gave  directions  for  the  table  to  be  rapidly 
cleared,  and  the  court  to  be  formed. 

On  the  faces  of  all  there  was  a  solemnity  that  boded 
ill  for  the  man  about  to  be  tried.  His  feelings  were 
of  a  nature  not  to  be  described  by  an  ordinary  pen  or 
tongue. 

It  appeared  that  arrangements  for  the  proper  con- 
stitution of  the  court  had  already  been  made,  for,  on 
the  table  being  cleared,  Jim  took  the  head  as  presi- 
dent or  judge,  and  twelve  others,  mainly  selected  from 
the  Council  of  Ten,  ranging  themselves  on  either  side, 
acted  as  jury.  Jim  opened  the  proceedings  by  calling 
upon  the  prisoner  to  take  his  stand  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tnble. 

Chorker  looked  round  him  in  vain  for  some  evidence 
of  his  being  the  victim  of  a  jest.  Whatever  was 
^bout  to  be  done,  the  boys  were  in  earnest.  Martin 
and  Trueberry  acted  as  warders  to  the  prisoner,  each 
bearing  a  rifle. 

Jim,  in  measured  terms,  began  the  accusation.  In 
l)lain  terms  he  set  forth  the  facts  as  they  had  succeeded 
each  other  from  the  time  Chorker  left  the  castle.    He 


did  not  pretend  to  know  how  that  wretched  man  found 
the  entrance  to  the  cave,  but  contented  himself  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  there,  had  been  seen  by 
Dawson,  wounded  by  him  in  mistake,  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  Morse  in  the  cave,  and  his  villainous 
arrangement  with  the  enemy  overheard. 

To  Chorker  every  word  was  a  sting,  but,  with  the 
fatuity  of  an  ignorant  man,  he  still  hoped  to  escape 
punishment  by  telling  falsehoods. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  all  this  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  I  told  you  the  truth  when  I  said  I  got  out  of  the 
winder,"  answered  Chorker,  with  dry  lips. 

"  But  how  about  coming  back  the  same  way  ?" 

"  The  truth  also." 

"  Chorker,"  said  Jim,  "all  this  will  not  avail  you.  Do 
I  understand  that  you  returned  here  this  morning  P'" 

"  Suttinly,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"Were  you  not  in  the  kitchen  the  night  before 
last  ?  There  is  a  very  humble  witness  against  you  in 
the  form  of  a  broken  basin.  Why  not  admit  the  truth, 
man?" 

"  I  niver  meant  to  sell  you,"  said  Chorker,  wildly. 
"  If  I  talked  to  them  parties  it  was  for  to  deceive 
thejn !" 
{       "  But  you  sought  them  out." 

Chorker  had  no  answer  ready.  He  stared  here  and 
there,  avoiding  Jim's  eye,  and  at  last  opened  his 
mouth  as  if  he  had  a  defence  to  his  actions.  But  he 
was  dumb. 

"  I  will  take  the  verdict  from  the  jury  in  writing," 
said  Jim,  after  a  long  pause.  "  Each  will  please  write 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  fold  it  up,  and  pass  it  on  to 
me." 

This  was  done  amidst  a  stillness  that  permitted  of 
the  breathing  of  the  prisoner  to  be  heard.  It  sounded 
like  the  pufhng  of  a  small  steam-tug  heard  from  a 
distance.  The  pieces  of  paper  were  passed  up  to 
Jim,  and  one  by  one  he  read  them  out. 

"  Guilt;/  r 

From  the  first  to  the  last  the  verdict  was  the  same. 
Chorker  shiveringly  heard  the  solemn  record  given 
out. 

What  was  to  follow  ?  He  wondered  what  sentence 
Jim  would  pass  upon  him.  But  Jim  was  not  going  to 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himself.  Again  were  the 
jury  of  twelve  called  upon  to  give  their  opinion.  This 
time  it  was  to  be  upon  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
to  be  meted  out  to  the  prisoner. 

Again  they  were  unanimous. 

"Death!" 

The  record  was  unanimous. 

One  by  one  the  words  of  condemnation  were  read 
out.  Chorker  listened  with  a  frozen  face,  and,  con- 
trary to  what  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  made 
no  sign.  He  merely  stood  still,  staring  blankly  before 
him. 
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"To  be  shot  to-morrow  at  sunrise !"  said  Jim, 
solemnly.  "  Prisoner,  have  you  anything  to  say  why 
your  punishment  should  not  be  meted  out  to  you  ?" 

No  reply.  He  looked  at  his  warders  and  smiled  in 
a  curious  way. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  to  say,"  said  Jim,  "you  can 
be  removed.  Martin,  take  him  away  to  a  place  of 
■eecurity." 

Martin  touched  Chorker  on  the  arm,  and  wheeling, 
he  mechanically  followed  him  from  the  hall.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  room  he  used  to  occupy,  and  the  men 
'in  turns  undertook  to  keep  watch  over  him. 

"  Tt  ain't  no  use  speaking  the  truth,"  he  moaned,  as 
he  threw  himself  down  upon  the  floor,  "  and  they  ain't 
;got  no  right  to  shoot  me.     It's  murder !" 

"  Get  up,  man,"  said  Martin,  sternly.  "  What  did 
jou  care  about  their  lives  when  you  did  your  best  to 
■sell  them  ?     Why  should  they  care  about  yours  ?" 

"If  they'd  been  killed  it  would  ha'  been  in  fair 
cfight,"  groaned  Chorker. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  You  and  that  precious  lot 
had  arranged  for  a  night  surprise.  Half  of  them 
-would  have  been  murdered  in  their  beds." 

He  bade  Chorker  get  up,  and  assisted  him  to  rise. 
Limp  as  a  broken  doll  he  sat  in  a  chair,  moaning  and 
"bewailing  his  hard  fate. 

But  he  could  still  eat,  and  partook  of  his  dinner  and 
other  meals  that  day  freely.  Towards  night  he  settled 
into  a  state  of  sullen  despair. 

Trueberry  took  the  early  night  watch,  and  he  had 
some  trouble  with  him,  for  suddenly  he  burst  out  cry- 
ing, and  implored  the  man  to  fetch  Jim  Gordon,  "  who 
was  that  kind-hearted  he  would  see  how  cruel  it  was 
to  shoot  an  innocent  party." 

"If  you  were  innocent,"  replied  Trueberry,  "you 
would  not  be  here.  It  is  no  use  fetching  Gordon.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  with  you,  and 
nothing  will  turn  him  from  his  purpose." 

Chorker  ran  up  and  down  the  narrow  confines  of 
his  prison,  stopping  now  and  then  to  beat  the  walls 
with  his  fists.     Trueberry  looked  on  with  satisfaction. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  suffer,"  he  said,  "  and  you 
earned  it." 

Then  Chorker  whined  out  an  appeal  to  be  let  loose, 
to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and  whatever  he  endured  he 
would  never  trouble  them  any  more.  All  he  wanted 
was  to  live,  if  it  was  only  as  a  dog.  But  Trueberry 
only  smiled  and  told  him  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 
After  that  Chorker  became  sullen  again.  He  did  not 
get  a  wink  of  sleep  that  night. 

When  the  dawn  was  at  hand  Martin  was  on  duty, 
and  he  bade  Chorker  get  ready.  There  was  a  foot- 
step outside,  and  Jim  entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  time,"  he  said  to  Martin. 

"It  can't  be  !"  shrieked  Chorker.  "  Gimme  another 
hour!"  ■ 


"Not  a  minute,"  replied  Jim. 

"  But  I  ain't  had  no  breakfast,"  pleaded  Chorker. 
"  You  wouldn't  shoot  a  man  before  he's  had  anything 
to  eat  ?" 

"  We  have  no  food  to  waste,"  said  Jim.  "  What 
use  would  breakfast  be  to  you  ?  In  five  minutes  all 
will  be  over." 

"  I  can't  walk,"  moaned  Chorker,  and  indeed  he 
lolled  so  limp  in  his  chair  that  it  was  probable  he 
spoke  the  truth. 

Jim  walked  into  the  passage  and  called  for  Harac 
and  Maravello.  The  two  men  came  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  he  bade  them  carry  Chorker  in  his  chair  outside 
the  castle. 

Then  a  big  bell  began  to  toll. 

"  We  found  it  hanging  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
tower,"  explained  Jim,  "  and  it  has  come  in  handy  for 
this  morning." 

"  You  ain't  got  no  feelings  to  tell  me  that !"  shrieked 
Chorker.  "  Spare  me  !  I  am  guilty.  There  !  You 
can't  want  more  than  that  ?  Make  a  slave  of  me. 
Whip  me,  half-starve  me.  Do  what  you  like,  only  let 
me  live  •'" 

"  Bring  him  along,"  said  Jim. 

Harac  and  Maravello  unceremoniously  hoisted  the 
chair.  Martin,  with  his  rifle  handy  for  use,  fell  in 
behind,  and  Jim  led  the  way  to  the  hall. 

There  the  boys  who  had  formed  the  jury  on  the 
previous  day  were  assembled  with  riiies  on  their 
shoulders. 

"  The  firing-party,"  said  Jim. 

"  Oh — oh — oh !"  groaned  Chorker. 

On  through  the  courtyard,  with  the  firing-party 
leading  the  way,  they  went.  The  gates  were  open,  and 
outside  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  about  fifteen  feet  apart; 

At  the  top  of  the  lane  thus  formed,  close  to  the 
Redan  fort  and  graveyard,  was  a  long,  narrow  hole. 
Chorker  saw  it,  and  by  its  shape  guessed  what  it  was 
for.     It  was  Ms  grave. 

"Help!"  he  shrieked.  "I— I " 

"  Silence !"  cried  Jim.  "  Place  him  there  by  the 
grave — in  his  chair,  if  he  won't  stand.  Leave  him — 
that's  it.     Firing  party,  to  your  places." 

They  ranged  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane. 
Chorker  made  a  feeble  eff"ort  to  get  out  of  the  chair. 
But  he  was  past  aU  that,  and  he  did  nothing  but  roll 
about. 

" Eeady,  there !"  cried  Jim.  "Fire .'" 

The  rifles  rang  out.  Chorker  threw  up  his  arms, 
and  tilting  the  chair  backwards,  fell  with  it  into  the 
grave. 

"  All  return  to  the  castle  !"  sang  out  Jim,  and  the 
movement  of  feet  for  a  time  was  the  only  sound  heard. 

Chorker  lay  in  a  heap  in  his  grave,  still  conscious, 
but  certain  that  he  was  wounded  to  death.    His  eyes 
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were  closed  as  if  with  wax.  He  heard  the  command 
given,  listened  to  the  retreating  footsteps,  and  felt  a 
hand  pass  over  his  breast.  Then  came  the  clanging 
of  the  gates  as  they  closed,  the  sound  of  voices  dying 
away  across  the  courtyard,  subsiding  at  last  into  a 
iaint  murmur  from  the  hall. 

He  had  been  left  to  die,  but  he  was  not  dead. 
Strange  to  say,  also,  he  felt  no  pain.  Presently  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  found  that  he  was  lying  upon  his 
back  with  his  heels  in  the  air.  They  rested  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave.  The  position  was  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  and  he  shifted  a  Uttle.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw 
there  was  a  paper  pinned  to  his  breast. 

He  pulled  it  oflF,  and  read,  in  large  printed  charac- 
ters, the  following  words : 

"  You  have  been  shot  with  blank  cartridge  and  died 
like  what  you  are,  a  coward  and  traitor.  You  are  not 
worth  shooting.    Go  back  to  your  friends. " 

His  amazement  was  so  great  at  first  he  could  hardly 
(reahse  what  the  writing  portended.  It  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  it  could  after  all  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  joke. 

But  he  got  at  it  at  last,  and  drew  in  a  deep  breath. 

"  Anyways,"  he  muttered,  "  I  live.  Only  I  wish  the 
young  beggars  had  'lowed  me  to  stop  in  the  castle. 
If  I  goes  back  to  that  Spanish  lot  they'll  make  short 
work  of  me.  I  must  hang  round  a  bit  and  see  if  I 
•can't  soften  their  hearts  to  let  me  in.  I  think  I've 
had  enough  of  going  crooked.  Gimme  a  chance,  and 
I'll  go  straight  in  the  future." 

He  clambered  out  of  the  hole  that  was  to  be  no 
grave  after  all,  and  slowly  made  his  way  to  the  rear 
of  the  castle. 


CHAPTER    CLXVI. 

IHE   MIDNIGHT   SUMMONS  AT   THE   GATE. 

^HAT  else  could  we 

do,"  said  Jim  ;  "  it 

was  impossible  to 

shoot  or  hang  him. 

We    cannot    turn 

ourselves    into 

public    executioners,   and    it 

was   not  nice   to  have    him 

here.      I   don't  suppose  the 

old  beggar  will  come  to  much 

harm.    Now  let  us  look  round, 

as  usual." 

It  was  Chorker  he  was 
speaking  of,  and  Morse  was  his  companion.  Together 
they  proceeded  round  the  castle,  a  duty  they  per- 
formed twice  a  day  without  fail. 

It  rather  worried  Jim  that  nothing  had  been  seen 
of  Eveline  or  those  with  her.    Nor  were  there  any 


indications  of  the  negroes  being  about.  Nor  had 
Charley,  the  bear,  shown  his  interesting  body.  All  had 
vanished  as  if  they  had  been  so  much  smoke. 

The  custom  of  the  two  friends  was  to  take  the  back 
of  the  castle  first,  and  there  they  got  the  best  view 
from  the  back  windows.  In  the  bedroom  of  the  three 
negroes  they  had  rigged  up  a  rough  platform  of 
empty  boxes  which  could  be  easily  scaled. 

Springing  hghtly  to  the  summit,  Jim  peeped  out 
but  immediately  bobbed  his  head  down.  He  held  up 
a  warning  finger. 

"Morse,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  of  those  fellows 
outside  making  a  screen  of  bushes." 

Morse  stared  at  him  with  a  look  that  was  bordering 
on 


"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  could  be  wanted  for," 
he  said. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  inquired  Jim. 

It  was  merely  a  formal  question.  He  had  already 
guessed  the  purport  of  the  work. 

"They  have  the  second  cannon  there,  or  on  the 
way,"  answered  Morse. 

"  That  is  certain.  And  when  they  get  it  into 
position  they  can  pound  a  hole  in  the  wall  in  half  an 
hour." 

"  We  must  try  to  stop  it." 

Morse  knew  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  task. 
The  builder  of  the  castle  had  not  contemplated  an 
attack  from  the  rear.  No  doubt  he  did  his  work 
before  cannon  came  into  use. 

Walls  too  high,  with  windows  impracticable  for 
getting  into  if  reached,  he  had  thought  sufficient. 
There  were  no  ramparts,  and  the  towers  were  all  in 
the  centre  or  in  front.  Shooting  from  these  summits 
would  not  touch  anyone  immediately  below. 

"  We  must  think  this  over,"  he  said,  "  and  for  the 
present  your  looking  out  will  suffice.  When  it  grows 
dark  I  will  take  a  survey  of  the  position." 

The  discovery  came  upon  them  with  a  shock.  They 
knew  all  along  that  getting  a  cannon  there  was  pos- 
sible, but  did  not  dream  it  could  be  accomplished  so 
soon.  Besides,  there  had  been  a  faint  hope,  oflF  and 
on,  that  the  enemy  had  gone  away. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  said  Jim,  squatting  down  on 
Romeo's  disordered  bed,  "  they  may  be  making  pre- 
parations that  will  only  lead  to  nothing." 

"  We  must  never  reckon  on  that,"  said  Morse. 

He  could  make  some  hand  grenades,  it  was  true, 
but  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  using  them  was  appa- 
rent. The  hand  caimot  throw  projectiles  very  far, 
and  an  explosion  near  the  walls  of  the  castle  might 
be  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  to  the  foe — perhaps 
more  so. 

Still,  something  must  be  done  to  thwart  this,  the 
latest  movement  against  them.  There  was  only  one 
man  in  sight ;  but,  of  course,  he  was  not  alone.  Others 
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were  doubtless  in  the  wood,  preparing  materials  for 
cover.  Probably  they  would  succeed  in  erecting  a 
barricade  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  bullets. 

"  Have  we  any  elastic  bands  anywhere  ?"  suddenly 
asked  Morse. 

"  1  think  there  are  a  few,"  replied  Jim,  **  but  I  hardly 
know  where  they  are.  Nap  had  them  with  an  idea  of 
putting  up  a  gymnasium.  You  know  the  style  of 
thing,  with  rings  at  the  bottom  of  a  band  for  a  fellow 
to  jump  about  and  twist  and  turn  on  ?" 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Morse  ;  "  look  them  up  and 
make  a  few  ordinary  catapults.  Not  too  much  elastic, 
as  we  can  get  mor?3  force  out  of  the  shorter  weapon." 

"  It  strikes  me  we  have  not  much  time." 

"  No.  If  they  get  the  cannon  fixed  they  will  pound 
a  hole  in  the  wall  before  morning.  We  cannot  keep 
them  out  with  a  gun  to  play  upon  us.  This  is  as  ugly 
a  thing  as  we  have  had  to  do  with." 

They  lost  no  time  in  further  debate.  Jim  went 
away  to  turn  over  the  stores  to  find  the  elastic  bands, 
and  Morse  proceeded  to  a  spot  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  castle  where  he  had  stored  away  his  chemicals. 

They  were  in  a  disused  chamber  of  which  he  had 
no  key.  But,  as  a  precaution  against  their  being 
interfered  with,  he  had  screwed  up  the  door. 

Jim  got  a  few  of  his  friends,  Terry,  Rainstone,  Daw- 
son, and  two  or  three  more  to  assist  him  in  the  search. 
It  was  almost  dark  when  they  came  upon  what  they 
wanted. 

The  india-rubber  bands  were  discovered  at  the 
bottom  of  a  chest  filled  with  cloth  and  calico  for 
household  use.  Then  they  set  to  work  making  the 
handles  out  of  pliable  sticks  that  would  permit  of 
their  being  split  and  the  necessary  fork  formed  at 
the  top.  The  leng-th  of  india-rubber  requisite  was 
fastened  on  with  strong  twine  and  rubbed  over  with 
cobbler's  wax. 

On  testing  them  with  a  small  stone  they  shattered 
the  missile  to  pieces  against  the  wall  of  the  hall. 

By  tea-time  they  had  six  completed. 

Morse  came  in  from  the  laboratory,  which  had  been 
put  in  order,  and  a  curtain  hung  up  to  replace  the 
door.  He  examined  the  catapults  and  approved  of 
them. 

"  I  have  been  up,  just  at  dusk,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
screen  appears  to  have  been  completed.  I  saw  nobody 
there." 

"  Is  it  very  strong  ?"  inquired  Terry. 

"  No  ;  merely  briishwood,  I  take  it.  Simply  some- 
thing to  hide  the  cannon  from  view." 

Later  on,  when  tea  was  over,  there  was  a  report  from 
Felton  from  the  ramparts,  of  something  moving  about 
not  far  down  the  broken  path  in  front  of  the  castle. 
He  could  see  nothing,  but  he  had  heard  men's  voices. 

Now  the  plans  of  the  enemy  were  fully  revealed. 
They  designed  to  pound  away  at  the   rear  of  the 


castle,  which  would  probably  induce  the  boys  to  re- 
treat in  front. 

There  an  ambuscade  was  preparing  to  meet  them^ 
If  they  did  not  leave  their  shelter,  the  assault  coukl- 
be  strengthened  by  the  men  in  ambuscade.  It  was- 
not  far  to  go.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  could  join, 
their  brethren  in  the  rear. 

A  council  of  war  led  to  a  decision  to  at  once  begin 
harassing  the  enemy  in  front.  Morse's  rocket  appara- 
tus was  still  on  the  top  of  the  great  tower,  and  he 
handed  to  Jim  several  small  packages. 

"  Tie  them  to  a  stick  and  shoot  them  down,"  he  said; 
"  they  are  harmless,  and  only  intended  to  give  light. 
Put  a  dozen  of  the  best  shots  on  the  ramparts  to  pick 
of!"  anyone  they  may  see." 

"  And  where  will  you  be  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  I,"  said  Morse,  "  intend  with  Terry  to  work  in  the 
rear.  I  do  not  think  they  will  get  their  gun  into  posi- 
tion to-night,  or,  if  there,  will  be  able  to  do  much  with 
it.  But  I  shall  do  nothing  until  I  am  certain  they  are 
there.  It  would  be  childish  to  waste  good  material 
in  burning  a  few  furze-bushes." 

Jim  selected  his  assistants  and  sent  them  with 
rifles  and  ammunition  to  their  posts.  They  were- 
accompanied  by  Trueberry.  Martin  went  with  Mm 
to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

They  could  see  nothing  below  but  the  outline  of 
the  woods.  The  sea  was  hidden  in  gloom.  There  was. 
no  sound. 

"  Doesn't  seem  as  if  anyone  was  down  there,"  said 
Martin. 

"  No,"  assented  Jim ;  '*but  it  is  all  uncertainty." 

He  had  brought  some  sticks  with  him,  to  which 
they  bound  the  packets  Morse  gave  him.  The  end 
to  light  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  He  laid  the 
small  rocket  in  the  apparatus  and  set  it  alight. 

A  moment  later  it  sped  away  with  scarce  a  sound. 
When  it  reached  the  ground  there  was  no  explosion, 
but  soon  after  a  brilliant  Ught  flared  up  showing  the 
woods  and  rocks  and  broken  ground. 

It  lit  up  the  castle,  too,  revealing  the  young  rifle- 
men on  the  ramparts.  But  no  enemy  was  discovered, 
and. there  was  nothing  to  fire  at.  The  hght  died, 
away. 

"  They  are  very  closely  hidden,"  said  Jim,  "  or  they 
are  not  there.     We  must  wait  awhile." 

They  waited  a  whole  hour  with  the  same  result.  A 
second  rocket  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  a  living 
thing  below. 

Then  Jim  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  a  visit  to  Morse. 
He  found  him  in  the  bedroom  on  the  platform  with 
Terry,  below.  They  were  in  the  dark,  and  Jim's  en- 
trance, although  a  quiet  one,  roused  them  both  from 
their  thoughts. 

"  Seen  nothing  yet,  Morse  ?"  whispered  Jim. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  reply,  "  nor  you  either,  I  know.' 
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Boys,  I  am  starving.    For  days  and  days  I  have  lived  as  the  beasts  of  the  fleld." 
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«  How  could  you  tell  that  P" 

"Well,  there  hasn't  been  any  firing." 

"  Of  course  you  would  have  heard  it.  Now  what 
are  we  to  do  ?'' 

"  Wait — wait,"said  Morse.  "  I  have  been  examining 
these  walls.  They  are  quite  thin  compared  to  those 
in  front." 

"  Why  should  that  be  ?" 

"  WeU,  Jim,  I  suppose  they  thought  they  would  be 
thick,  enough  to  serve  every  purpose.  So  they  did  at 
the  time.  But  they  are  not  thick  enough  to  stand 
against  shot  from  a  cannon.  I  would  undertake  to 
pound  a  hole  through  them  with  '  Betsy '  and  *  Bella ' 
under  the  hour,  and  the  guns  those  fellows  have  wiU 
carry  heavier  metal  by  far." 

"  Shall  I  take  some  of  the  boys  and  attack  them 
outside  ?" 

"  No,  we  must  keep  under  cover,  to  my  thinking. 
You  see  that  we  do  not  exactly  know  where  we  are ; 
they  may  be  in  ambush.  They  will  play  cunning  to 
the  end." 

So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait,  and  it  was 
very  wearying.  There  was  no  rest  for  the  harassed 
boys,  and  wearily  they  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  haU. 

"  Better  have  it  right  out  with  them,"  said  Trimmer, 
bitterly,  "  than  be  cooped  up  mucii  longer." 

"  Jim  and  Morse  wUl  pull  us  through  it,"  said  Fel- 
ton,  hopefully. 

The  time  passed  away  until  midnight,  and  no  indica- 
tion of  assault  was  given  by  the  foe.  Morse  remained 
at  his  post,  chilled  by  the  cold  air  and  getting  very 
tired,  but  holding  out  in  his  resolute  way.  Ganthony 
was  sentry  at  the  gate,  Whifier  on  the  ramparts. 

Suddenly  both  heard  a  sound  of  shuffling  feet 
below.  It  was  somebody  moving  along  outside,  ap- 
proaching the  gate.  WhiflFer  leant  over  the  rampart 
wall  and  dimly  saw  a.  figure  below  stealing  across  the 
bridge. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  he  cried.     "  Halt,  or  I  fire !" 

"  Let  me  in,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  news  for  the 
captain.    Not  a  moment  to  lose." 

It  was  Chorker,  and  as  he  spoke  he  raised  a  stick 
he  had  in  his  hand  and  smote  the  gate  with  all  his 
might. 

Ganthony,  on  the  platform  by  the  portcullis,  thrust 
his  rifle  through  the  open  ironwork. 

"  Clear  off,"  he  cried,  "  or  I  wUl  let  fly  at  you !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  pleaded  Chorkef,  "  that  I've  news  for 
the  captain.  If  you  don't  let  me  in  you  will  all  be 
murdered  before  the  morning." 

He  was  evidently  in  earnest,  but  Ganthony  was 
still  doubtful  about  the  course  he  ought  to  take.  It 
was  an  understood  thing  that  Chorker  was  cast  off 
for  good.  But  if  he  had  news  of  importance  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  send  him  away.    Then,  again,  what  if 


he  were  playing  the  traitor,  as  he  had  done 
before  ? 

Behind  him,  or  not  far  away,  the  enemy  might  be 
in  force  prepared  to  rush  in  the  moment  the  gate  waa 
opened.  On  the  whole  he  thought  it  advisable  ta 
report  to  Jim,  who  was  in  the  hall.  So  he  bade 
Chorker  wait  awhile. 

"There  ain't  a  minute  to  spare t"  said  Chorker,. 
hoarsely.  "I've  heard  and  seen  something  that  I 
want  to  tell  on,  and  I'll  tell  it  to  nobody  but  the  cap- 
tain, young  Jim  Gordon.  I  want  to  make  peace  with, 
him." 

"  I'll  bring  him  along  right  away,"  said  Ganthony. 


CHAPTER    CLXVn. 

ANOTHER  ATTACK. — THE  BROKEN  WALI,. 

IM   was    about  tO' 

come  out  to  look 

round  in  his  usual 

way   as    captain, 

when     Ganthony 

came  in  with  the 

news  that  Chorker 

was  at  the  gate. 

A    howl    of    execration 

burst   from    the   lips  of 

all  in  the  hall.    Ganthony 

motioned    for    them  to 

be  quiet. 

"  He  says  he  brings  important  news,"  he  said  to 
Jim,  "  and  wants  to  make  his  peace  with  you." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  it,"  returned  Jim  j 
"  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  treachery.  Half  a  score 
of  you  come  along  with  your  rifles.  Ganthony,  Rain- 
stone,  and  myself  will  shift  the  platform  and  open  the 
gate.  If  there  is  half  a  man  behind  Chorker,  let  fly 
at  him.     I  will  see  to  the  reclosing  of  the  gates." 

When  they  got  there  Chorker  was  expostulating 
against  the  delay.  He  was  in  a  fever-heat  to  get  inta 
the  castle. 

The  platform  was  drawn  back,  and  Jim  cautiously 
opened  the  gate  just  wide  enough  for  Chorker  to  slip 
through. 

"  Come  along — smart !" 

Chorker  glided  in  and  the  gates  were  closed.  So 
far  all  was  well.  Ganthony  resumed  his  post,  and  Jim 
bade  the  midnight  visitor  come  with  him  to  the  hall. 
"  If  I  find  there  is  anything  like  humbug  in  this 
visit,"  said  Jim,  "  you  will  be  shot  out  again  like  a  bolt 
from  a  catapult." 

"I  know  I've  been  a  sinner,"  said  Chorker,  "a 
reg'lar  ole  warmint ;  but  I'm  sorry.  It  don't  lay 
no  waya  in  the  right  direction.     I  made  up  my  mind 
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to  do  you  good  if  I  could,  and  I've  found  out  some- 
thing as  you  ought  to  know." 

"  Get  along  with  it." 

"  Them  beggars  is  in  the  rear  of  the  castle." 
,,"  We  know  that." 

"  Blessed  if  you  don't  find  out  everything.  They 
are  getting  the  cannon  inter  persition  at  this  werry 
moment." 

"  That  we  have  been  expecting.  It  will  be  placed 
behind  a  screen  of  brushwood." 

.  "Wrong  for  once,"  said  Chorker,  triumphantly. 
*'  That  was  shoved  up  as  a  blind.  I  heerd  'em  talk- 
ing of  it  as  I  lay  in,  a  holler  tree.  The  cannon  is  more 
to  the  east,  hidden  by  a  pile  of  stones,  all  save  the 
muzzle.  They  guessed-as  you  would  be  looking  out 
of  the  winders,  and  they  arranged  according." 

"  This  is  newis,  Chorker,"  said  Jim,  "  d,nd  I  thank  you 
for  it." 

"  But  it  ain't  all,"  continued  the  now  elated  Chorker. 
'"Twixt  the  spot  where  the  cannon  is — I  reckon  it  is 
there  by  this  time — they've  been  quietly  screwing  a 
bole  in  the  wall.  A  boat  came  in  from  Minorca  to-day, 
bringing  in  some  blasting-powder,  and  they  think  they 
will  be  able  to  blow  down  all  the  back  part  of  the 
castle." 

Jim  knew  the  full  portent  of  this  really  terrible 
news,  but  his  face  was  as  calm  as  ever.  Chorker  went 
on  with  his  story ; 

"  I  heerd  it  all.  A  chap  named  Vampos  and  that 
woman  sat  down  nigh  where  I  was  hidden  and  talked 
freely.  They  said  some  words  I  did  not  understand, 
but  they  kept  on  tumbling  into  English,  so  that  I  got 
ot  the  sense  of  it.  Vampos  said  that  when  the  walls 
had  been  shaken  a  bit  by  the  cannon,  the  blasting- 
powder  would  bring  the  whole  of  that  side  down." 

"  Wait  here,  Chorker,"  said  Jim.  "  I  must  see 
Morse  about  this." 

"  One  word,  Mister  Gordon.  You  don't  mean  to 
turn  me  out  again  ?" 

"  No ;  certainly  not." 
■    "  Then  I  do  my  best  to  make  amends  for  a  sinful 
past.    I've  been  a  skunk,  I  admits  it — a  warmint,  I 
don't  deny  it.    Next  time  I  goes  on  the  wrong  tack 
jou  shoot  me  real." 

"I  assuredly  shall  do  so,"  said  Jim,  as  he  hurried 
away. 

He  found  Morse  and  Terry  both  on  the  top  of  the 
pile  of  boxes  with  their  heads  near  the  window.  They 
were  darkly  limned  against  the  tree-tops  and  the  sky. 
"  Come  down !"  said  Jim,  quickly.  "  You  are  in  peril 
there." 
,    "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  Come  down,  I  say.  That  screen  is  all  humbug. 
The  cannon  is  away" to  the  right.  They  are  preparing 
to  blow  down  the  walls." 

"That  accounts  for  the  gritty,  grinding  sound  we 


have  been  listening  to,'"  said  Morse,  as  he  slid  down, 
Terry,  having  no  grisat  yearning  for  being  blown  up, 
quickly  followed  him.  Jim  rapidly  told  them  of  the 
coming  of  Chorker  and  the  tidings  he  brought  with 
him. 

,  "For  once,,''  he  said,  "  the  old  rascal  has  acted  on 
the  square,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  us  to  forgive 
him.  Of  course,  if  it  would  have  served  his  pm-pose 
better  to  sell  iis  again,  he  would  have  done  so, 
but  I  vote  we  don't  reckon  that." 

"  I  don't  like  this  turn  of  things,"  said  Morse,  "but 
it  all  depends  hoAv  the  wall  falls.  It  may  even,  after 
all,  be  a  barrier  to  their  getting  into  the  castle.  Any- 
way, if  they  are  going  to  do  it,  this  is  not  the  place  for 
us." 

They  returned  to  the  hall,  where  they  found 
Chorker  dilating  on  the  pleasure  it  was  to  him  to  be 
of  help,  especially  as  it  give  him  an  opportunity  to  act 
against  "  them  warmints" — meaning  Lucia  di  Valo 
and  her  band.  Jim,  Morse,  and  Terry  sat  down  by  the 
table,  and  the  boys  gathered  up  around  arid  behind 
them.  They  were  in  possession  "of  the  news  and  its 
portent,  and  their  anxious  eyes  rested  on  their  leaders, 

"In  the  time  the  castle  was  built,"  said  Morse, 
"  society  was  divided  into  two  parts,  above  and  below 
the  salt.  They  all  dined  at  one  table,  with  a  huge 
salt-cellar  marking  the  line  below  which  the  better  class 
would  not  sit,  and  above  which  the  humbler  parties 
dared  not  go.  As  at  the  table,  so  it  was  with  the 
houses  or  castle.  They  were  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. Take  this  castle,  for  instance.  The  back  part 
is  only  accessible  by  that  kitchen  door.  Did  you 
never  notice  it  before  ?" 

Strange  to  say,  nobody,  not  even  Jim,  had  observed 
it.  But  it  was  a  fact.  Eight  through  the  centre  of  the 
castle  ran  a  thick  wall  cutting  off  the  two  upper  portions 
of  it  effectually  from  each  other.  The  kitchen-door,  or 
rather  the  door  leading  to  all  the  back  offices,  was  the 
only  means  of  communication,  and  that  was  on  the 
ground-floor. 

"By  blowing  down  the  back  wall,"  said  Morse, 
"  these  fellows  will  gain  access  to  the  inferior  part  of 
tbe  castle.  But  with  that  way  blocked" — he  pointed 
to  the  kitchen-door — "  they  would  not  be  able  to  come 
any  further." 

"Not  until  they  made  a  hole  in  the  middle  wall," 
suggested  Rainstone. 

"  Which  they  would  do  in  time,  or  perhaps  bring  it 
down ;  but  there  are  two  towers  resting  partly  upon  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  means  to  carry  out 
that  work.  A  hole  will  do  nothing.  It  will  merely 
open  up  a  way  to  what  I  may  call  the  fighting  part  of 
the  castle*  With  the  ramparts  and  courtyard  in  our 
possession,  it  would  take  more  meii  t;han  they  have  to 
get  at  us.  Now  I  have  expla:ined  things,  I  am  going 
to  block  the  way." .  < 
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'  He  rose  up  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  his 
sleeping-room.  But  his  visit  was  intended  for  the 
small  store-room  for  his  chemicals.  He  was  absent  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  returned. 

"I  do  not  want  a  light,"  he  said,  "and  I  go  alone." 

As  he  spoke,  a  booming  sound  was  heard  from  the 
rear  of  the  castle. 

"  They've  begun !"  yelled  Chorker. 

"  Silence !"  cried  Jim,  sternly.  "  Cool  and  steady  is 
our  motto.     What  are  you  going  to  do,  Morse  ?" 

"  Oh,  block  the  way,  as  I  said,"  was  the  even-toned 
s-eply.  "No  light,  thank  you,  and  no  help.  I  am 
better  without  both," 

Jim  did  not  believe  him.  He  was  sure  that  Morse 
•simply  wished  to  spare  him  and  others  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. But  he  was  never  to  be  argued  with,  and  he 
went  off  alone. 

It  was  a  time  of  dread  anxiety.  Jim  stood  by  the 
open  door  listening.  He  heard  Morse  ascend  to  the 
'jjpper  room.  Then  came  series  of  explosions,  which 
he  had  learnt  to  recognise  from  their  sound — so  short, 
•sharp,  and  decisive — as  the  work  of  Morse. 

Cries  of  rage  were  heard  from  the  enemy.  But  they 
were  promptly  followed  by  the  booming  of  the  big 
^un. 

Jim  fancied  he  heard  a  falling  of  masonry,  but  was 
mot  -sure. 

Again  he  heard  the  footstep  of  Morse  in  the  pas- 
sages below.     It  turned  into  the  kitchen. 

The  reader  will  probably  remember  that  there  was 
a  flight  of  steps  in  the  kitchen  leading  to  a  gallery 
above,  where  windows  gave  light  and  a  ■\dew  of  the 
■scenery  outside  by  day. 

Morse,  who  had  almost  feline  eyesight,  stepped  up 
to  this  gallery,  and  there  laid  down  a  small  parcel 
with  a  fuse  to  it.     This  he  hghted,  and,  with  the  j 
flaring  match  in  his  hand,  dashed  down  below. 

Under  the  gallery  he  placed  another  package,  also 
with  a  fuse  attached.  This  he  likewise  ignited,  and 
then  dashed  for  the  door. 

He  closed  it,  and  sped  along  the  passage  to  where 
Jim  was  standing. 

"  Get  into  the  hall !"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  Close  the 
door  and  lock  it." 

For  once  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Jim  promptly 
obeyed  him. 

"  There  is  a  breach  in  the  wall,"  said  Morse  ;  "  a 
small  one,  it  is  true.  I  daresay  they  are  preparing 
their  mine.  I  am  sorfy  for  the  fellows  at  work  upon 
it.     Stop  your  ears." 

Instinctively  everybody  did  so,  although  they  knew 
not  why.  But  it  was  as  well  they  did  so,  for  almost 
immediately  afterwards  two  explosions,  so  close  upon 
each  other  that  they  might  almost  be  considered  one, 
!broke  the  stillness  -rt^ith  a  deafening  sound. 

Then   came  the  rush  and  rattle  and  booming  of 


falling' masonry,  almost  as  deafening  as  the  roar  of 
the  explosions.  Something  thundered  against  the 
door  which  Jim  had  closed,  but  did  not  break  through. 

"  Go  to  the  sentries,"  said  Morse,  "and  relieve  them 
from  all  alarm.  Jim,  open  that  door,  but  do  it  cau- 
tiously." 

Jim  opened  it  as  desired,  and  saw  outside  a  mass  of 
fallen  stones  and  rubbish.  Some  big  stones  had  fallen 
against  the  door,  and  a  short  distance  from  it  the  way 
was  completely  blocked. 

"  They  -wiU  not  come  in  that  way  in  a  hurry,"  said 
Morse.  "  I  gave  them  a  few  trifles  with  the  catapult, 
but  I  do  not  suppose  I  did  much  execution.  All  who 
were  busy  preparing  to  blow  down  the  wall  have  been 
buried  under  it.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  more 
than  half  a  dozen.  But  surely  this  last  hint  will  suffice 
for  them,  and  they  ■will  now  go." 

"  I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  say  it  again,"  said  Jim, 
"  Morse,  you  are  a  wonderful  fellow." 

Then,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  the  boys  burst 
into  cheering,  and,  dashing  out  into  the  courtyard,  re- 
newed their  demonstrations  of  joy  so  loudly  that  the 
enemy  in  the  rear,  dumbfounded  and  dismayed,  heard 
them. 

Nay,  even  to  a  lonely  ship  out  at  -sea  extended  the 
sound,  and  the  seamen  of  the  watch,  unable  to  tell 
exactly  whence  it  came,  talked  of  a  coming  storm,  or 
it  might  be  an  eruption  from  stern  Vesuvius,  which 
often  gave  out  warning  rumblings  far  away  from  the 
seat  of  his  violent  action. 


CHAPTER    CLXVIII. 

MOVEMENT  BY  THE  LAGOON. 

LTHOUGH  there 
was  no  part  of  the 
castle  accessible 
to  the  boys  that 
gave  them  a  ■view 
of  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  and 
they  could  only  guess 
the  full  results  of  Morse's 
recent  exploit,  it  was 
certain  that  for  a  time 
the  siege  was  given  up. 
The  morning  came,  and  the  cannon  boomed  no 
more.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  from  the  woods,  and, 
in  the  direction  of  Silver  Bay,  the  moored  boats  be- 
longing to  Lucia  di  Valo's  men,  anchored  close  inshore^ 
rocked  idly  on  the  sea.  They  could  be  seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  great  tower. 
It  was  in  some  respects  a  wintry  day.    The  sky  was 
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heavy  with  sullen  clouds,  and  the  wind  blew  cold. 
Earth  and  sky  and  water  had  put  on  a  colourless 
aspect  that  was  not  cheering  to  the  spirits. 

So  passed  the  morning,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  watch  and  sleep. 

"  We  must  turn  night  into  day,"  said  Jim. 

It  was  arranged  it  should  be  so,  for  night  was  their 
recognised  time  of  peril.  He  divided  his  forces  into 
two  parties,  and  they  in  turn  divided  the  day  into 
sleeping  times. 

One  thing  Morse  had  overlooked  in  his  last  exploit, 
and  that  was,  the  kitchen  was  a  ruin,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  such  cooking-utensils  as  were  in  the 
stores,  all  they  needed  for  domestic  purposes  was 
lost.  Possibly  everything  was  not  destroyed,  but  it 
would  take  time  and  a  given  opportunity  to  dig  them 
out. 

But  the  main  stores,  being  on  the  hall  side  of  the 
castle,  were  there.  So  far,  well ;  but  again  there  was 
the  question  of  fuel. 

They  had  enough  for  the  day,  but  the  main  body  of 
it  was  likewise  buried.  Unless  some  could  be  pro- 
cured from  the  outside,  a  day  would  see  their  little 
stock  exhausted. 

But  it  was  no  use  bewailing  these  facts.  Nobody 
was  to  blame.  What  Morse  had  done  was  unavoid- 
able, or,  at  the  least,  highly  expedient.  And  in 
stopping  a  threatened  assault  upon  the  castle  it  had 
been  very  successful.  Whate'er  betided  them  after- 
wards, they  would  have  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

In  the  afternoon — how  the  time  in  their  anxiety 
crawled  ! — a  report  was  sent  down  from  the  ramparts 
that  a  man  was  below  getting  a  boat  ready,  one 
belonging  to  the  school  and  lying  with  the  others  in 
the  lagoon. 

There  was  soon  a  swarm  upon  the  ramparts,  Jim, 
with  his  telescope,  watching  the  man,  who  by  that 
time  was  puUing  across  to  the  rocks. 

His  appearance  showed  that  he  was  one  of  Lucia 
di  Valo's  men,  but  he  was  personally  not  known.  He 
certainly  was  not  Vamos.  He  went  very  steadily, 
occasionally  casting  anxious  glances  behind  him,  as  if 
he  feared  an  enemy  ashore. 

On  touching  land  he  quietly  moored  the  boat,  and 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  stealthily  crept  up  the 
rocks.  Every  movement  expressed  great  caution^ 
He  aroided  the  higher  points  of  the  rocks,  and 
keeping  to  the  intersections  between  them  and  the 
hollows,  gained  the  summit.  There  he  lay  down  in 
an  attitude  that  reminded  Jim  Gordon  of  pictures  he 
had  seen  of  chamois  hunters  upon  the  mountains. 

What  was  the  man  doing  there  ?  Whatever  it  was 
it  did  not  keep  him  long,  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
slipping  backwards  until  he  was  well  below  the  upper 
ridge.  Then  he  travelled  faster,  reached  his  boat,  and 
pulled  back  again. 


"  What  is  in  the  wind  now  ?  Is  he  hunting  any- 
thing ?"  were  questions  asked  among  the  boys. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  hunt.  Jim  knew  that. 
The  rock  was  rich  with  mldflowers,  but  barren  of 
animal  life.  Besides,  he  had  not  waited  to  secure 
anything. 

Then  there  came  a  fear  into  his  heart.  Was  it 
possible  that  Eveline  and  those  with  her  Were  there  ?  If 
so,  how  was  it  they  had  lingered  so  long  ?  Why  had 
they  not  endeavoured  to  get  taken  on  board  a  passing 
vessel,  as  originally  designed  ? 

He  spoke  of  his  fear,  and  there  was  immediately  a 
conviction  in  the  breasts  of  the  listeners  that  he  had 
solved  the  problem.  But  still  proof  was  necessary, 
and  how  was  it  to  be  obtained  ? 

"  I'll  go  myself,"  said  Jim  ;  "  it  is  a  long  way  round 
by  land,  and  there  are  difficwlties  in  crossing — especi- 
ally for  women— the  patches  of  water  that  lie  between 
the  rocks  and  the  main  island.  You  can  take  care  of  the 
castle  while  I  am  gone.  If  they  are  not  there  I  shall 
be  back  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  Get  me  two 
or  three  biscuits,  Terry." 

"  If  you  are  caught  abroad  in  the  daylight,"  said 
Morse,  "  what  will  be  the  end  ?" 

"  You  are  a  nice  fellow  to  hint  at  peril,"  said  Jim,, 
with  a  good-humoured  laugh.  "  Especially  rea.dy  in 
taking  advice,  aren't  you  ?" 

Others  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Jim  from  going. 
At  all  events,  they  urged,  he  might  wait  awhile  to  see 
if  any  more  men  went  over  to  the  rocks.  There  were 
three  hours  between  then  and  nightfall. 

"  Three  precious  hours  to  me,"  said  Jim,  "if  I  am 
to  get  there  before  the  morning.  I  have  said  I  am- 
going,  and  I  mean  it." 

As  the  next  best  thing  to  his  staying  in  the  castle 
with  them,  they  urged  his  taking  with  him  a  rifle  as 
well  as  his  small-arms,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  To 
this  he  did  not  demur. 

Terry  fetched  him  the  biscuits  with  a  small  bottle 
of  wine.  It  was  some  that  was  left  from  the  lot  they 
brought  from  the  vaults. 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  said  Terry,  "  it  is  strong,  and  may 
help  you  after  wading  in  cold  water.  The  nights  are* 
precious  cold." 

Jim  pocketed  the  wine,  and  the  biscuits  were^ 
placed  in  a  leather  bag,  which  he  slung  about  his  back. 
The  gate  was  opened,  and  with  a  murmured  "  Good 
luck"  from  the  throng  of  friends  behind  him,  he 
started  on  his  perilous  journey. 

Cautiously  he  proceeded  along  the  front  of  the ' 
castle  until  he  could  see  up  towards  the  wood.  There 
was  no  enemy  in  sight.  He  looked  back  towards  the' 
gate,  where  Morse  was  standing  to  see  the  last  of  him, 
and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  reassure  him  all  was 
so  far  well,  he  walked  past  the  Redan  and  plunged* 
into  the  wood. 
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"  He  is  gone,"  thought  Morse,  "  and  I  think  it  is 
Tight.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  all 
went  there,  too.  Somebody  is  camping  on  the  rocks, 
and  those  beggars  have  found  it  out.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  those  niggers — that  will  be  bad  enough — b^xt 
should  it  be  Eveline,  the  lookout  is  very  serious." 

He  returned  to  the  ramparts  and  there  kept  watch 
until  nightfall.  Neither  Jim  nor  any  living  being 
appeared  in  sight.  Par  away  in  the  offing  in  a  westerly 
direction  he  saw  a  small  trading-boat  seemingly 
bearing  down  upon  the  island. 

That  was  nothing.  The  boat  might,  like  many  others 
he  had  seen  at  different  times,  be  beating  up  against 
the  wind,  and  be  on  the  shoreward  tack.  It  could  not 
have  any  of  the  absent  ones  on  board,  or  it  would_  be 
sailing  the  oth*r  way. 

Morse  was  very  imeasy,  and  the  feeling  was  general 
among  those  with  him.  They  talked  the  matter  over 
and  the  more  they  talked  the  less  they  liked  it. 

"  Suppose  it  is  Eveline  and  so  on,"  said  Trimmer, 
■*'  what  can  Jim  do  to  help  them  ?  It  will  be  giving 
his  life  for  nothing,  and  we  can't  spare  him." 

"  But  he  is  gone,"  said  Dibble.  "  That  we  can't  get 
over." 

Morse  went  over  to  where  the  fire — the  last  they 
would  be  able  to  hght  in  the  castle  without  more  fuel 
— was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
So  he  remained  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  undisturbed 
by  the  movement  and  chatter  about  him. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  I  know  what  we  must 
do  at  any  cost.  Let  us  have  an  early  supper,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is." 


CHAPTER    CLXIX. 

JIM'S   quest. — CROSSING  THE   WATEB. — A   CLOSE   SHAVE. 

ITH  many  doubts 
and  fears  in  his 
usually     calm 
breast,     Jim 
Gordon  went  on 
his     errand     of 
discovery. 
Plunging  into  the  wood 
as  already  recorded,  he 
lost  no  time  in  putting 
a      considerable     dis- 
tance between  himself 
and    the     castle,     his 
object  being  to  avoid  his  enemies. 

It  was  not  personal  fear  of  them  that  accelerated 
his  movements,  although  he  had  the  natural  regard 
for  his  own  safety.  It  was  one  of  those  he  hoped  yet 
fcared  to  6nd  on  the  rocks  outside  the  lagoon  that 
jprompted  the  desire  to  avoid  a  collision. 


The  road  he  intended  to  take  was  practically  that 
by  which  Chorker  had  travelled  on  a  previous  occasion. 
But,  beyond  the  rent  in  the  earth  where  that  rather 
foolish  old  man  had  hidden  his  blackmailing  property 
acquired  from  the  schoolmasters,  only  to  lose  it  again, 
Jim  had  no  knowledge  of  the  route,  save  that  it  en- 
tailed a  crossing  of  water  to  get  to  his  destination. 

When  Chorker  ci'ossed,  the  sea  was  very  low,  much 
lower  than  ordinary,  owing  to  the  wind  and  the  tides. 
Jim  could  hardly  expect  to  find  matters  so  favourable 
now. 

And,  in  addition,  the  season  had  changed  fronj 
sultry  autumn  to  a  Mediterranean  winter.  The  cold 
was  not  severe — it  rarely  is  in  that  latitude — but  the 
water  would  be  chilly,  and  he  must,  if  he  swam  across, 
remain  in  his  wet  clothes.  Again,  there  was  the 
ammunition  he  had  brought  with  him ;  that  must  be 
kept  dry.  All  these  things  he  had  to  think  of  as  he 
trudged  along.^ 

Down  by  the  wood  to  the  level  below.  Then  on  in 
a  westerly  direction,  until  he  struck  the  undulating 
ground.  After  that,  to  the  east  again.  By  moving 
in  this  way,  he  made  a  detour  clear  of  the  scene  of 
contest,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  he  struck  the  rift 
we  have  referred  to. 

He  would  have  journeyed  in  its  depths  as  a  further 
precaution,  but  was  surprised  and  not  a  little  dis- 
mayed to  find  it  nearly  full  of  water.  From  this  it 
was  evident  that  the  sea  was  unusually  high. 

There  was  a  poor  prospect  ahead  of  him,  but  he 
trudged  on,  determined  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 
Anon  he  arrived  at  the  hilly  ground,  beyond  which 
was  the  water  dividing  the  main  island  from  the  rocks 
that  formed  a  breakwater  to  the  lagoon. 

A  glance  sufficed  to  show  him  that  he  would  have'  a 
task  to  get  across.  It  was  very  different  from  the  day 
when  Chorker  came  over  in  quest  of  food.  Then  he 
had  more  land  than  water  in  view.  Now  the  only 
land  visible  in  the  seething  sea  between  was  here  and 
there  a  jutting  head  of  stone,  and  it  was  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across. 

Jim  did  not  pause  to  estimate  the  peril  of  the 
passage.  He  had  verj'^  little  daylight  left,  and  if  he 
meant  to  cross,  he  must  start  at  once.  If  overtaken 
by  darkness,  he  would  have  a  poor  chance  of  escaping 
from  drowning. 

The  ammunition  was  packed  in  a  broad,  square 
parcel  about  six  inches  thick.  This  he  bound  with 
his  sash  tightly  to  his  head.  Under  the  sash,  and  on 
top  of  the  parcel,  he  inserted  his  revolvers.  AVhat 
else  he  had  about  him  did  not  matter  much. 

Holding  his  rifle  over  his  head  with  one  hand,  ho 
slipped  quietly  into  the  water  and  struck  out  for  the 
opposite  side.  Ere  he  had  made  half  a  dozen  strokes 
he  became  aware  that  the  water  was  moving  towards 
the  sea. 
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There  is  little  or  no  tide  in  tlie  Mediterranean  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  it  varies  in  depth  by  the  shore 
in  places,  according  to  the  wind  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  wind  at  that  hour  was  blowing  the  water 
out  of  the  shallows. 

This  state  of  things  was  of  importance  to  Jim,  in 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  blown  out  to 
sea.  Swimming  with  one  hand  only,  he  could  not 
direct  his  course  half  so  surely  as  he  would  have  done 
with  both  arms  available. 

His  clothes  clung  to  him,  and  the  cold  water  chiUed 
him.  But  Jim  was  an  experienced  swimmer,  and  he 
knew  that  ere  long  the  chilliness  would  wear  oflf  until 
fatigue  overcame  him.  The  problem  was,  how  far 
could  he  swim,  handicapped  as  he  was  with  his  clothes 
and  accoutrements  ? 

The  strongest  swimmer  does  not  travel  very  fast  in 
lumpy  water ;  comparatively,  he  crawls  along.  With 
one  arm  only  to  assist  his  vigorous  legs,  Jim  went  very 
slowly  indeed ;  but  he  kept  on  doggedly  fighting  his 
way.  When  about  half  across,  or  a  little  more,  he 
came  to  a  rock  projecting  from  the  water,  and  the 
temptation  to  rest  took  possession  of  him. 

But  he  knew  it  would  not  do.  Getting  out  of  the 
water  to  rest  meant  a  reactionary  chill  and  a  loss  of 
time  that  was  very  valuable. 

The  darkness  was  already  coming  down,  and  he  had 
a  furlong  yet  to  swim.  Not  much  on  land  with  a 
stout  pair  of  legs,  but  something  serious  to  one  in 
his  position. 

But  on  he  went,  thinking  of  anything  rather  than 
the  perils  of  his  position,  forcing  his  mind  to  take  up 
more  pleasant  things,  struggling,  indeed,  against  a 
conviction  that  it  would  be  as  much  as  he  could 
possibly  do  to  reach  the  land. 

Aching  arms,  a  singing  in  his  head,  flames  of  fire 
dancing  before  his  eyes — all  this  troubled  him  now, 
and,  above  all,  the  consciousness  that  he  was  making 
very  slow  headway  indeed  united  to  weigh  his  spirits 
down. 

"  But  what's  the  use  ?"  he  muttered.  "  I  can  only 
give  in  when  all  is  lost.  I'll  think  I'm  done  for  when 
I  go  urjder — not  before." 

Darkness  now.  He  felt  rather  than  saw  it,  for 
those  flames  of  fire  before  his  eyes  had  grown  into  a 
perfect  conflagration — the  outcome  of  overtaxed 
energies  and  the  almost  un*bearable  agony  of  utter 
fatigue. 

It  was  only  in  a  mechanical  way  he  kept  cjjp  and 
on,  not  knowing  whether  he  was  going  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  or  making  any  progress  at  all. 

At  length  he  felt  that  the  sinews  of  his  arms  had 
performed  all  they  were  capable  of  doing.  The 
machinery  was  worn  out,  and  must  come  to  a  stand- 
Btill. 

He  prepared  himself  for  the  sinking  and  the  final 


struggle  for  life  under  water,  and  then — his  foot 
touched  ground. 

As  if  galvanised,  he  was  endowed  with  new  life. 
Ceasing  the  action  of  his  arm,  he  allowed  his  legs  to- 
sink,  and  discovered  that  in  the  gloom  he  had  un- 
knowingly gained  the  shore  and  was  in  shallow  water. 

The  arm  with  which  he  held  the  rifle  was  cold  and 
stiff.  He  shifted  the  weapon  to  the  other  hand,  and 
as  he  staggered  forward  he  allowed  the  half-frozen, 
arm  to  sink  to  his  side. 

Land  at  last,  high  and  dry.  With  feelings  that 
overpowered  him  for  a  moment,  he  sank  upon  the  hard 
ground  and  lay  quite  still. 

There  was  little  life  left  in  him.  He  was  chilled  to 
the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  and  he  feared  that,  it 
he  lay  there  long,  he  would  die. 

But  a  short  rest  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  he 
drew  up  his  stiflened  lunbs  as  close  as  possible.  It 
was  the  instinctive  action  of  one  who  gets  into  a  very 
cold  bed  in  winter.  The  idea  of  it  flashed  upon  him, 
and,  despite  his  suff'ering,  he  laughed. 

Laughter  shakes  us  up  and  sets  the  blood  healthily 
in  motion.  It  did  him  good,  especially  as  he  laughed 
aloud. 

A  sense  of  returning  warpith  came  over  him,  but 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  another  chill,  for  hard  by  he 
heard  a  soft  footstep  stealing  down  upon  him.  It 
was  that  of  muffled  feet,  the  step  of  the  thief  or  the 
murderer;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  his  involuntary 
laughter  that  had  drawn  attention  to  his  presence  on 
the  shore. 


CHAPTER  .  CLXX. 

A   MEFTING   OF   OLD  FKIEUDS. — STJUROUITDED. 

^IM  tried  to  rise  and! 

m  eet  the  presum  ed 

foe      approaching 

him,  but  found  he 

was  scarcely  able 

to  do  so.     He  got 

upon   his  knees,    and 

drew  his   knife    from 

its  sheath,  determined 

to    defend   his  hfe  to 

the  last. 

Then  out  of  the 
darkness  there  loomed 
a  huge  figure,  and  a  short,  satisfied  grunt  fell  upoi- 
his  ear. 

"  Charley  !"  he  exclaimed,  scarce  able  to  credit  the 
evidence  of  his  senses. 

But  Charley  it  was,  and  having  thrust  his  nose 
against  Jim's  hand,  and  laid  his  ponderous  head  upon 
his  shoulder  for  a  momont,  he  proceeded   to  indulge 
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himself  with  a  few  of  the  capers  he  generally  exhibited 
when  overcome  with  joy. 

"  Come,  old  man,"  said  Jim,  "  I  want  you  to  help 
me  up." 

As  if  he  understood  the  expressed  wish,  Charley 
ceased  to  tumble  and  roll,  and  came  up  to  Jim,  who 
laid  hold  of  his  shaggy  hide  and  pulled  himself  up  to 
a  standing  position. 

"  That  is  better.     Now  help  me  along." 

Jim  hardly  dared  give  rein  to  his  hopes,  but  he  felt 
sure  that  Charley  was  not  there  alone.  Together  they 
went  on,  and  Jim,  ere  they  had  travelled  far,  began  in 
accepted  parlance  to  "  feel  his  feet."  He  shifted  the 
parcel  of  ammunition  from  his  head,  and  carried  it 
under  his  arm.  His  rifle  was  in  th«  hand  that  rested 
on  Charley's  shoulder. 

"  Stop  dere,  whoeber  you  be  !" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Romeo,  but  Jim  could  not  see 
him,  for  it  was  now  very  dark. 

"  All  right,"  replied  Jim. 

"  Fo'  de  Lor'  sake,  am  it  Marse  Gordon  ?" 

Then  from  out  of  the  sheltering  shadow  of  the  rocks 
there  emerged  several  figures.  Despite  the  darkness 
Jim  knew  them  all — Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Changeling, 
and  Sleery.  He  looked  in  vain  for  Eveline  and  her 
mother,  and  his  heart  grew  faint  with  terror.  If 
Changeling  and  Sleery  had  not  been  there  he  would 
not  have  thought  so  much  about  it,  but  what  were 
they  doing  there  without  them  ? 

"  I  am  a  bit  done  up,"  said  Jim,  when  they  began 
to  ply  him  with  questions.  "  There  is  a  bottle  of  wine 
in  my  bag.     I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  little  of  it." 

"  Me  do  it,"  muttered  Romeo,  as  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  bag.  "  Sakes,  Marse  Gordon,  you  mighty 
wet !" 

"  I  swam  across  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  rocks 
yonder," 

"  Take  a  drop  ob  dis,"  said  Romeo,  holding  the  flask 
to  Jim's  lips.  "  Dat  it.  Good  ole  stufi" !  Me  smell 
him." 

Romeo  had  right  through  spoken  in  subdued  tones, 
as  if  he  feared  being  overheard.  Tlie  wine  did  Jim 
good,  and  in  a  soft,  yet  clear  voice  he  asked  them  if 
they  had  any  shelter. 

"  Such  as  it  is,  Mister  Gordon,"  replied  Changeling. 
"  It's  close  handy." 

It  was  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  between  two 
rocks.  Sleery  explained  that  they  roofed  it  in,  the 
opening  at  the  top,  with  broad  pieces  of  shingle. 

Poor  as  the  place  was,  it  was  wonderfully  warm, 
especially  when  Charley  stretched  himself  down  by 
the  entrance. 

"  We  calls  him  our  blanket,"  said  Changeling,  "  and 
was  a-wondering  where  he  had  gone  to  when  you  and 
he.  Mister  Gordon,  turned  up  together." 

"  Now  tell  me  all  that  has  happened  to  you,"  said   i 


Jim,  as  he  nibbled  one  of  his  biscuits.  Being  soaked 
nearly  through  with  sea-water  had  not  sensibly  spoilt 
it.  It  was  welcome  to  one  in  his  condition.  For  the 
present  he  had,  however,  httle  real  appetite. 

Sleery  told  him  of  having  put  to  sea  with  the  ladies, 
and  not  meeting  with  a  ship,  they  came  ashore,  as 
they  thought,  for  the  night ;  but  as  it  was  dark  when 
they  landed,  they  could  not  pick  and  choose  their 
ground. 

The  consequence  was  that  they  ran  upon  a  pointed 
rock,  close  inshore,  and  stove  the  boat  in.  "  Knocked 
a  hole  in  her  as  big  as  my  head,"  said  Sleery.  "  With- 
out tools  and  timber  it  is  impossible  to  repair  her." 

*'  And  Mrs.  Farrell  ?"  inquired  Jim,  hesitatingly. 

"  The  ladies  got  wet  feet,  but  that  was  all,"  said 
Sleery.  "  We've  made  'em  a  bit  of  a  house  out  of  the 
boat  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  propped  on  a  kind  o' 
shingle-wall.  With  the  rugs  they  are  pretty  comfort- 
able, and  they  haven't  wanted  food,  as  the  darkies 
brought  along  a  big  supply.  But  we've  been  mighty 
anxious,  hearing  the  sounds  of  firing  and  blowing  up." 

"  We  have  had  a  terrible  time,"  repUed  Jim,  "  and  it 
is  not  yet  over.  But  tell  me  by  what  lucky  chance 
Romeo  and  his  friends  turned  up  here." 

"  You  see  it  dis  way,  Marse  Gordon,"  said  Romeo, 
"Dat  night  when  you  tell  us  to  cut  and  run, we  made 
for  de  lower  ground,  where  we  stop  a  bit  to  wait  for 
you.  Den  after  a  lot  of  banging  away,  we  see  de 
rascals  come  tearing  down,  and  we  boun'  to  clar  out., 
So  we  went  orf,  and  by-em-by  come  to  nigh  de  spot 
which  we  spec  you  crossed  to-night." 

**  Den  we  had  a  famler  councillor,"  said  Macbeth, 
"  and  me  gib  dem  two  boys  ob  mine  de  adwice  to  get 
ober,  and  lay  close  here  until  we  see  or  hear  from  you." 

"  Barrin'  dat  you  say  nuffin'  ob  de  sort,"  said  Romeo, 
"  you  speak  de  trufe.  It  was  me  and  Charley  dat  led 
ofi".  Charley  he  came  a-sniffin'  round  us  when,  we  left 
de  castle,  and  he  was  wid  us  right  trough,  though 
showing  a  mighty  power  ob  wishfulness  to  go  back 
and  gib  some  ob  dem  warmints  more  dan  dey  come 
for,  Marse  Gordon.  It  was  Charley  dat  fust  swum 
ober  wif  me  on  him  back,  and  no  sooner  was  he  here 
dan  he  skedaddle  off.  But  knowing  dere  a  poor 
chance  ob  losing  him,  me  go  back  for  de  ole  folks, 
and  twixt  us  we  all  get  here,  and  den  we  fine  dab 
Charley  found  out  Miss  Eveline  and  missus  and  Marso 
Dibble's  'fectionate  aunst  and  sitorer,  which  am 
Changeling  and  Sleery." 

"  I  have  a  lot  to  tell  you,"  said  Jim,  "  but  I  fear  to 
give  the  time  to  it  now.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
Are  any  of  you  conscious  of  your  presence  hero  being 
known  to  our  enemies  ?" 

"  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,"  said  Changeling, 
excitedly.  "  There  was  a  party  on  the  rocks  this 
arternoon,  wasn't  there  ?" 

"  Yes." 
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"  I  said  so,  but  nobody  would  believe  me." 

"  Yon  might  have  verified  it  by  climbing  up  to  see," 
said  Jim. 

"  That  was  what  I  did,"  said  Changeling,  "  but  not 
until  it  was  too  late.  All  were  against  it,  in  case  I 
should  be  spotted — even  Miss  Eveline  objected  But 
at  last  I  went,  and  all  I  could  see  was  a  man  far  away 
on  the  beach  going  towards  the  chine." 

"  I  was  lighting  a  fire,"  said  Sleery ;  "  that  blew  the 
gaflf  upon  us." 

"  That  was  rather  rash,"  said  Jim. 

"  Mrs.  Farrell  was  almost  stifi"  with  the  cold,  and  we 
thought  that  a  few  sticks — we  cut  up  an  oar  for  the 
fire— could  be  lighted  early  in  the  morning  without 
being  seen.  The  smoke  they  sent  up  wasn't  worth 
mentioning." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Jim,  "  that  your  hiding- 
place  here  is  known.  "Whether  it  will  be  considered 
worth  while  to  come  for  you  I  cannot  tell.  I  come 
to  warn  you,  and  to  assist  you  in  taking  precautions 
to  save  your  life  and  the  lives  of  those  with  you." 

"  Look  at  Charley!"  exclaimed  Romeo. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  dark,  but  Charley,  at  the 
mouth  of  their  shelter,  was  darkly  outlined  against 
the  sky.  The  intelligent  beast  was  sitting  up,  with 
his  ears  pricked,  in  the  attitude  of  a  listener. 
.  One  and  all  held  their  breath.  A  short  silence 
followed,  to  be  broken  at  last  by  the  soimd  of  some- 
one stumbling  among  the  rocks  at  a  distance. 

"  Somebody  dere  !"  exclaimed  Romeo. 

"  Be  quiet  all,"  said  Jim. 

He  took  the  command  of  the  party  naturally. 
''  How  far  is  the  boat  from  here  ?" 

"  Not  ten  feet,"  replied  Sleery.  "  The  ladies  are 
asleep.  They  were  very  wakeful  and  anxious  last 
night.  It  was  feared  that  the  castle  was  blown  down. 
Miss  Dibble  said  she  knew  that  Morse  would  do  it 
sooner  or  later." 

"  "VYe  need  not  wake  them  for  the  present,"  said 
Jim.  "  Needless  alarm  won't  help  us  or  save  them. 
Charley !"  f 

The  bear  was  about  to  move  away.  The  voice  of 
Jim  checked  him. 

"  Here,  good  boy,"  said  Jim,  "  we  may  want  you 
to  do  something  better  than  tackling  a  single  man. 
Come  out  quietly." 

Jim  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  recent  fatigue* 
for  he  was  one  of  the  first  out  of  the  shelter,  and, 
stealing  away  a  short  distance,  he  stood  still  to  listen. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  sounds  of  movement,  of 
suppressed  voices,  and  slipping  feet  in  different  direc- 
tions. But  they  were  as  yet  some  considerable 
distance  away.  In  the  clear  air  sounds  travelled 
freely,  and  the  echoing  propensities  of  the  rocks 
assisted  the  hearing.  Presently  he  rejoined  his 
comjxinions. 


"  There  is  little  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  we  are 
practically  surrounded.  But  they  cannot  tell  exactly 
where  we  are.  I  think  it  is  their  intention  to  take 
up  a  certain  position,  and  then  wait  until  the  dawn  to 
make  out  where  we  are." 

"  What  leads  you  to  think  so  ?"  asked  Sleery.  "  I 
don't  doubt  your  being  right,  Mister  Gordon,  but  I 
should  like  to  know." 

"  If  they  knew  where  we  were,"  replied  Jim,  "  they 
would  come  along  in  a  body.  Instead  of  which,  they 
have  divided  themselves  into  parties  and  posted 
themselves  about  so  as  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  It  is 
hardly  likely  they  will  attempt  to  close  in  on  such  a 
night  as  this." 

"  Bet  on  Mister  Gordon,"  said  ChangeUng,  "  and 
you  will  win  your  money." 

"  The  truth  of  the  theory  can  be  tested,"  said  Jim. 
"  If  we  hear  no  more  movement  for  a  time  we  may 
feel  assured  they  are  posted  for  the  night.  They 
cannot  move  over  such  ground  as  this  without  making 
some  sort  of  noise." 

They  all  listened  for  a  while,  but  no  more  sotinds 
were  heard.  It  was  only  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  the  enemy  would  wait  for  daylight. 

"We  have  at  least  several  hours  before  us,"  said 
Jim  ;  "  there  is  no  occasion  to  hurry.  But  we  must 
try  to  find  some  way  out  of  this." 


CHAPTER   CLXXI. 

AN   ANXIOUS    NIGHT. 

'ERY  rarely  had  Jim 
felt  himself  in  such 
a  hopeless  mjtze  of 
thought.  Ponder 
as  he  might,  he 
could  see  no  way 
out  of  the  terrible 
position  they  were  in. 
He  did  not  actually 
know  the  strength  of 
the  invading  foe,  but 
he  reckoned  thatLucia 
di  Valo,  who  assuredly 
had  learnt  of  Eveline's  being  there,  would  bring  all 
her  force  so  that  there  could  be  no  possibiUty  of 
failure. 

And  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Eveline  in  the 
hands  of  that  revengeful  woman,  endowed,  as  she 
had  too  plainly  shown,  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tigress  ? 
It  gave  Jim  the  heartache  to  think  of  it.  Better 
had  the  girl  been  dead.  He  could  almost  have  shot  her 
himself  rather  than  she  should  have  met  with  such  a 
fate.     But  he  could  not  go  to  that  extent.      Surely 
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there    must    be   some  road  out  of  this  jungle  of 
peril  ? 

But  by  what  road  ?  Not  by  the  sea,  for  they  had 
310  boat.  Not  by  the  way  he  had  come,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  io  get  helpless  women  across  the 
Tvatei". 

Then  there  came  a  ray  of  hope.  Might  they  not 
.steal  over  the  rocks  between  the  enemy  and  get  to 
the  boats  below  in  the  lagoon?  They  might  even 
^hut  the  foe  up  on  the  rocky  land — for  a  time,  any- 
way— by  taking  away  all  the  boats. 

There  was  one  chance,  and  he  roused  himself  from 
■thought  to  give  it  utterance.  But  the  answer  that 
came  from  Sleery  showed  that  it  could  not  be  done 
without  sacrificing  Mrs.  Farrell. 

"  She's  dead  lame  ! "  said  he. 
-  "  Eveline,"  said  Jim,  "  must  be  saved.     Romeo,  you 
■could.guide  her  to  the  boats,  and  the  rest  of  us  could 
remain  to  fight  it  out." 

"  Miss  Eveline  neber  leab  her  moder,"  said  Romeo. 

"Of  course  not.  I  might  have  thought  of  that. 
One  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Romeo,  you 
must  away  to  the  castle  and  let  them  know  there  the 
ifix  we  are  in.  I  do  not  ask  them  to  risk  their  lives 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  State  the  case,  and  tell  them 
they  are  to  do  as  they  please.  You  have  four  hours 
to  get  there  and  back.  If,"  added  Jim,  "  they  wUl 
not  come,  do  not  throw  away  your  hfe  by  returning 
here.      It  will  be  a  needless  sacrifice." 

"  Dat  'bout  what  me  shall  do,"  muttered  Romeo. 
"**  Good-bye  all,  frens,  if  me  nebber  see  you  again." 

He  sUpped  out  and  vanished  in  the  gloom,  as  he 
scaled  the  rocks  with  naked  feet  and  without  a 
sound. 

"  'Bout  de  bess  son  dat  eber  bress  a  fader,"  said 
Hamlet,  scooping  a  tear  out  of  his  eye. 

"  De  comfyter  ob  my  ole  age,"  sobbed  Macbeth. 

And,  despite  the  troublous  nature  of  their  position, 
the  listeners  smiled.  They  were  amused  to  learn  how 
icircumstances  changed  their  views  of  the  gentle 
Romeo. 

In  times  of  peace  Romeo  was  all  that  a  son 
■should  not  be,  but  when  there  was  war  and  terror  in 
the  air,  who  so  perfect  as  he  ? 

They  might  never  see  him  more.  Therefore  did 
they,  after  the  manner  of  mankind,  mourn  the  dear 
departed.  And  they  were  a  little  maudUn  on  their 
own  account,  for  in  whispers  they  began  to  bemoan 
their  lot,  and  to  repent  of  their  lives  in  general- 
Macbeth,  being  the  elder,  was  the  more  fervent  in  his 
lUtterances  of  repentance. 

But  a  request  from  Jim  for  silence  closed  their  tale 
■of  woe  and  sorrow,  and  in  grim  stillness  another  hour 
passed  away. 

"  Romeo  has  not  been  stopped,"  said  Jim,  speaking 
in  a  low  and  guarded  tone. 


It  was  perhaps  more  of  a  hopeful  expression  than  a 
positive  assertion.  Nevertheless,  the  stillness  was 
encouraging.  Romeo  would  not  have  yielded  himself 
up  to  an  enemy  without  some  show  of  resistance. 
He  certainly  would  have  made  his  voice  heard,  unless 
he  had  been  attacked  from  behind  and  suddenly 
struck  down. 

"  Let  those  who  can,  get  a  little  sleep,"  said  Jim, 
'  We  may  want  all  our  strength  for  the  morrow." 

"  I  am  that  'ere  wakeful,"  murmured  Changeling, 
''  that  I  couldn't  sleep  for  a  week.  Mister  Gordon, 
you  had  better  lie  down." 

Jim  understood  him.  It  was  Changeling's  way  of 
taking  the  first  watch  upon  himself. 

"  For  an  hour,  then,"  he  said  ;  "  but  do  not  make  a 
mistake.  I  must  be  aroused  after  a  short  sleep.  All 
our  lives  may  depend  upon.it." 

They  all  knew  that.  Not  one  there  possessed  the 
ready  wit  to  act  if  an  emergency  arose.  Changeling 
faithfully  promised  to  arouse  him,  as  near  as  he  could 
guess,  in  an  hour's  time. 

AU  but  Changeling  huddled  under  the  shelter,  and 
sleep  came  to  them  as  a  boon.  Jim  went  right  away 
into  unconsciousness,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  never 
stirred. 

Changeling  was  about  to  arouse  him,  when  he 
awoke  suddenly.  His  faculties  cleared  as  breath 
flies  from  a  mirror  at  high  noon,  and  he  emerged 
from  the  shelter,  giving  himself  a  shake  to  dispel  the 
sense  of  chilliness. 

"  You  have  let  me  lie  too  long,"  he  said. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  more  thar^  an  hour,"  answered 
Changeling.      "  Look  at  the  stars." 

Jim  looked  aloft,  and  saw  by  the  position  of  the 
Great  Bear  that  it  was  early  times  yet. 

"  Go  and  lie  down.  Changeling,"  he  said.  "  I  will 
awaken  you  when  I  want  you." 

A  slight  sound  away  to  the  left  caused  him  to  turn 
sharply. 

"  What  was  that?"  he  asked. 

"  A  bit  of  shingle  shifted,"  Changeling  answered. 
"You  can  hear  it,  off  and  on,  all  night,  just  as  you 
hear  stairs  in  a  house  creaking.  In  my  opinion, 
something  is  always  moving." 

Jim  stood  still  listening,  but  the  sound  was  not  re- 
repeated.  Whatever  had  caused  it,  it  was  very 
slight. 

Charley  had  come  out  with  Jim,  but  he  bade  the 
bear  return  with  Changeling.  The  bear  was  the 
"  warming-pan"  of  the  sleepers. 

So  Charley  went  back,  and  Jim  was  left  alone. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXII. 

THE  NIGHT-WATCH,   AND  THE  FIRST   SHOT  AT  THB 
DAWN    OF   DAY. 

MINUTE  or  so  after 
Changeling  had 
gone  in  to  rest, 
the  slight  shifting 
sound  near  Jitn 
was  repeated.  He 
whippecl  out  his 
revolver,  and  stood 
on  the  alert. 

Something  was  un- 
doubtedly moving  near 
the  rocks.  He  could  see 
the  dim  outline  of  it,  apparently  hiunan,  but  dubiously 
top-heavy. 

It  would  have  been  folly  to  create  a  disturbance 
without  just  cause,  as  so  much  depended  on  their 
being  able  to  lie  quiet  until  the  morning,  Jim  there- 
fore did  not  shoot  as  he  was  tempted  to  do,  but 
boldly  advanced  to  see  what  it  was,  . 

"Don't  fire  that  dreadful  revolver,"  said  the 
familiar  voice  of  Eveline,  softly. 

It  was  she,  indeed,  with  a  rug  wound  about  her 
head  and  shoulders  which  gave  her  that  strange  top- 
heavy  appearance  which  for  the  time  puzzled  Jim. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  reproach  and  pleasure 
mingled. 

"  Why  do  you  come  out  here  in  the  cold  ?"  he 
asked,  as  they  met  and  their  hands  closed  together, 

"  I  cannot  sleep  to-night,"  replied  Eveline,  "  for  I 
feel  as  if  something  dreadful  was  about  to 
happen." 

"  That  must  have  been  your  natural  apprehension 
all  along." 

"  We  have  been  in  fear.  But  the  feeling  now  is 
different,  as  if  the  end  were  near.  I  cannot  exactly 
explain  my  meaning." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Jim,  "  so  you  have  been 
awake  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  heard  you  arrive,  but  I  thought  I 
would  not  trouble  you.  Why  did  you  come  ?"  asked 
Eveline,  sadly.  "  It  is  only  the  sacrifice  of  another 
life,  and  one  that  might  have  been  valuable  by-and- 
by,     We  poor  creatures  are  nothing," 

"That  may  be  your  opinion,  Evy,  but  it  is  not 
mine.  I  am  here  because  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
come." 

"  How  did  you  know  we  were  here  ?  Both  mamma 
and  myself  insisted    on  no  signals   being  made    to 


attract  your  attention,  for  we  knew  you.  would  h& 
coming  at  the  risk  of  your  life,  and,  perhaps,  the 
others  also.  What  an  awful  time  you  have  had  at  the 
castle !" 

"  Not  so  bad  as  our  enemies,  though,"  said  Jim, 
with  quiet  elation,  "  I  should  say  that  fifty  of  them 
have  met  with  death.  It  is  a  horrible  thing,  I  know,, 
but  we  had  to  do  it.  Poor  WaUer  is  gone.  He  was. 
shot  in  the  head,  and  some  of  us  have  a  scar  or  two^ 
but  on  the  whole  we  have  done  wonderfully  welL 
Morse  is  a  marvel.  Without  him  we  should  all  now^ 
be  still  enough." 

"  And  what  would  Morse  have  done  without  you  ?* 
said  Eveline.  "  May  I  walk  with  you  ?  I  cannoSr 
sleep.     Shall  I  bother  you  with  my  chattering  ?" 

"  Not  if  you  speak  softly.  We  are  sun>ounded,  and" 
all  depends  on  our  being  able  to  get  help  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  ought  to  come  early,  but  if  we  fence  ourselves 
in  we  may  be  able  to  hold  out  for  hours." 

"  Mamma  is  very  ill,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  she  is  worn 
out  with  anxiety.  You  have  seen  nothing  of  papa,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"Not  heard  anything  of  them  since  they  wer& 
taken  prisoners." 

"  Them !  Oh,  yes.  He  had  Storeby  and  Turner 
with  him.  I  suppose  those  wretches  have  murdered) 
them  all?" 

"  It  is  possible.  How  is  Miss  Dibble  ?" 
"  Alternately  ferocious  and  tearful.  She  says  she 
has  something  on  her  mind,  but  won't  tell  us  what  it 
is.  And  she  longs  to  get  hold  of  a  Spaniard,  Don 
Algua  Marbalo  for  choice,  so  as  to  have  him  in  a 
quiet  corner  all  to  herself.  I  think  a  well-pluckecK 
fowl  would  have  as  many  feathers  as  the  hairs  sh& 
would  leave  on  the  Don's  head." 

Evehne  laughed  softly.  Even  at  that  time  of 
anxiety  she  could  see  the  humorous  side  of  the 
gaunt  Miss  Elegantine. 

"  You  are  plucky,"  said  Jim,  admiringly.  "  Well, 
Evy,  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  I  shall  fight  to  the 
last,  you  may  reckon.  So  will  most  of  those  with  me. 
Macbeth  is  the  only  one  who  may  collapse  at  tha 
start,  although  I  don't  reckon  much  on  Hamlet." 

"  I  will  fight,  too,"  said  Evehne.  "  Now,  Jim,  don't 
laugh.  I  mean  it.  But,  of  course,  I  shall  make  a  pooir 
show." 

"'  It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  said  Jim. 
So  they  walked  to  and  fro  for  two  homrs  or  more,, 
while  the  earth  turned    upon    its    centre.      When 
Jim  reckoned  it  was  about  one  in  the  morning,  he 
insisted  upon  Eveline's  retiring. 

"  I  am  going  to  waken  those  fellows,"  he  said  ;  "  we 
must  have  some  sort  of  shelter." 

"  Can't  we  help  you  ?    Do  let  me  do  something.'" 

"  It  is  not  woman's  work,"  said  Jim. 

So  he  dismissed  her,  and  then  quickly  awoke  the 
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sleepers.  While  walking  up  and  down  with  Eveline, 
he  had  conceived  a  plan  of  defence  that  might  serve 
them  at  least  for  a  few  hours.  It  was  very  simple, 
and,  on  that  account,  the  more  likely  to  answer  its 
purpose.     He  briefly  explained  what  it  was. 

"  We  must  make  a  semicircular  breastwork  enclosing 
sufficient  space  for  us  all,"  he  said.  "  Our  backs  must 
be  to  the  sea,  and  we  must  be  close  to  it,  so  that  they 
cannot  take  us  in  the  rear.  That  must  be  our  last 
stand  if  no  help  comes." 

"  It  is  a  good  idea,"  said  Sleery. 

"  You  cannot  be  too  quiet  getting  it  together.  It 
ought  to  be  done  in  two  hours.  We  have  not  far  to 
carry  the  slabs,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them  lying  close 
handy.  If  you  will  bring  them  to  me  I  will  put 
them  in  place.  But  do  not  forget  that  a  slip  may 
be  fatal  to  us.  If  those  vagabonds  were  certain 
of  our  locality,  they  would  be  down  upon  us  at 
once." 

They  moved  silently,  and  Jim,  as  builder,  worked 
so  quietly  that  only  the  faintest  gritty  sound,  as  two 
stones  or  rocky  pieces  slightly  shifted,  told  of  the 
labour  that  was  proceeding. 

The  first  semicircle  was  completed,  morethan  breast- 
high,  but  not  too  high  for  shooting  over,  and 
then  Jim  thought  of  an  inner  and  smaller  one 
which  would  afford  protection  to  the  three  women 
folks. 

So  quickly  had  the  first  defence  been  completed 
that  there  was  ample  time  to  carry  out  the  second, 
and  when  all  was  ready  Macbeth  was  deputed  to  arouse 
the  sleeping  women  and  bring  them  over  to 
their  place  of  refuge.  In  half  an  hour  the  dawn 
would  be  there.  He  was  especially  enjoined  to 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  being  as  silent  as 
possible. 

After  a  short  ^j^elay  the  three  women  came  over 
like  shadows.  Eveline  had  prepared  her  mother  and 
Miss  Elegantine  for  seeing  Jim,  and  taught  them  the 
desirability  of  reserving  their  talk  for  a  more  fitting 
opportunity,  which  it  was  possible — nay,  probable — 
would  never  arrive. 

Mrs.  Farrell  took  Jim's  hand  and  pressed  it.  So 
did  Miss  Elegantine,  who  would  have  added 
a  kiss  upon  his  brow  if  he  had  not  dexterously 
avoided  the  chaste  salute  by  shamming  the  necessity 
of  tying  a  bootlace.  He  stooped  so  suddenly 
that  Miss  Elegantine's  kiss  was  wasted  on  the  empty 
air. 

"Now,"  whispered  Jim,  straightening  himself  up 
again  and  backing  out  of  reach  of  Miss  Elegantine, 
"  let  us  have  such  breakfast  as  we  can  get.  The  ladies 
will  please  take  a  seat  inside  and  keep  their  faces 
to  the  sea.  Sit  close  against  the  wall  and  do 
not  show  yourselves,  on  any  account,  untU  we  desire 
it." 


"And  what  is  to  become  of  me  as  a  fighter?"  asked 
Eveline,  reproachfully. 

"You  will  be  kept  as  a  reserve,"  said  Jim. 

Charley  was  also  appointed  to  the  inner  circle.  Hi» 
bulky  body  would  be  in  the  way  within  the  outer  line 
of  defence. 

Macbeth  was  told  off  to  sit  down  and  load  a  weapon, 
or  hand  ammunition  as  required.  The  rest  were 
armed  to  do  the  shooting. 

"Spec  now  dat  Romeo  got  clar  'way,"  muttered 
Macbeth,  "and  what  care  he  for  him  poor  ole  grand- 
fader  ?  Blarm  de  day  me  fool  'nuff  to  come  on  di& 
island!" 

But,  with  aU  his  wailing,  the  old  nigger  had  become 
dogged  and  resolute.  He,  too,  would,  at  a  pinch,  try 
conclusions  with  the  enemy.  In  his  sash  he  had  a 
long  carving-knife,  which  he  was  sure  would  b© 
useful. 

Hamlet  was  resolute,  too,  if  he  did  feel  a  bit  shaky 
about  the  knees.  He  had  a  rifle  and  a  revolver,  and* 
at  close  quarters,  migiit  be  relied  upon  to  hit  a  fair- 
sized  man  in  three  or  four  shots. 

They  hurried  on  with  their  breakfast;  the  men 
eating  mechanically  but  with  fair  appetite,  the  women 
partaking  of  very  little. 

Then,  with  loaded  arms,  the  men  sat  down  and 
waited  for  the  dawn.  The  position  they  took  up  was 
at  the  end  of  the  gangway,  formed  by  the  two  semi- 
circles of  stones,  where  they  had  a  view  of  the  sea. 
Above  the  horizon,  to  the  left,  the  Ught  would  appear 
anon. 

The  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the  dawn.  Why  it 
is  so  wo  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  so  it  is  upon 
earth,  and  there  is  everywhere  a  hush  of  expectancy 
that,  in  lonely  districts,  is  strangely  impressive. 

Even  the  sea  was  so  lazily  moving  that  scarce 
a  sound  followed  its  falling  and  rising  on  the 
shore. 

The  dawn  viame  at  last,  a  faint,  bluish  flush  in  the  sky 
heralding  it. 

Stevenson  called  it  the  "  mother  of  the  dawn,"  and 
his  admirers  think  it  one  of  the  most  poetical  utter- 
ances ever  known,  but  long  before  Stevenson,  or  before 
this  country  was  a  nation,  the  Persians  gave  a  name 
to  the  early  blue  flush  in  the  sky.  They  called  it "  the 
mother  of  the  young  god,"  the  juvenile  deity  being,  of 
course,  Jihe  sun.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the  more 
poetical  expression  of  the  two,  and  certainly  more 
original. 

There  it  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  watchers  for  a 
moment,  only  to  disappear.  Then  came  a  steadier 
breaking  up  of  the  gloom  of  the  horizon  in  the  form  of 
a  yellowish  flush. 

"The  dawn  is  here,"  whispered  Jim.  "To  your 
posts." 

They  crept  there  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  and. 
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the  rifles  being  loaded,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  Jim  kept  watch  with 
his  face  just  above  the  crest  of  the  stone  wall  of 
defence. 

For  a  spell  he  saw  nothing  but  the  rocks  and  a 
brightening  sky.  But  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  On 
"the  summit  of  the  lagoon  breakwater  to  the  left  rose 
up  the  figure  of  a  man  in  Spanish  dress.  Jim  steadily 
<;overed  him  with  the  rifle  and  pulled  the  trigger. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIH; 

THE  ATTACK  AND  THE  DEFENCE. 

ITHOUT  a  cry  the 

man  threw  up  his 
arms  and  fell  in  a 
heap.  His  fall  was 
followed  by  a 
silence  that  seemed 
to  be  of  many 
minutes'  duration. 
But  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  moments. 
Then  arose  a 
hoarse  shouting 
from  the  other  side  of  the  rocks,  and  several  heads, 
■cautiously  raised,  came  into  view.  The  defenders 
were  all  upon  their  feet  now,  but  Jim  restrained 
their  fire. 

"  There  is  not  enough  of  the  men  to  shoot  at,"  he 
•said  ;  "  wait  awhile." 

The  men  espied  their  fallen  comrade,  and  from  him 
"turned  their  gaze  towards  the  beach.  Seeing  the 
preparations  made  for  defence,  they  shouted  again, 
and  lying  close,  opened  fire. 

But  they  could  do  no  harm,  for  the  rocks  were  not 
of  sufficient  elevation  to  enable  them  to  fire  direct 
into  the  enclosure.  The  bullets  struck  the  stones  of  the 
outer  and  inner  defence,  against  which  they  were 
flattened  and  fell  harmlessly. 

Still  they  were  embarrassing  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  look  over  and  return  the  fire.  But 
rto  remain  silent  might  give  them  encouragement,  and 
■Jim  set  an  example  by  springing  up,  taking  rapid  aim 
at  the  first  man  he  saw  partly  exposed,  and  discharging 
his  weapon.  The  man  howled  out  a  curse,  and  grasped 
ihis  leg  convulsively. 

"  Hit,  anyway,"  muttered  Jim. 

Sleery  and  Changeling  also  fired,  but  only  one  of 
them  hit  a  man.  They  were  not  certain  who  was  the 
■fortunate  one.  Hamlet  then  fired  straight  into  the  air, 
4;ind  was  promptly  told  to  lay  down  his  weapon. 

"  It  is  wasting  good  powder  and  shot,"  said  Jim. 


"  Get  ready  for  them  when  they  come  to  close 
quarters." 

But  this  the  enemy  did  not  mean  to  do  at  once. 
Having  expended  some  useless  powder  and  lead,  they 
ceased  firing  and  vanished.  But  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  suppose  they  had  gone  for  good-  There 
were  forty  of  them  at  least,  the  entire  force  left  in 
Lucia's  command,  and  they  could  see  that  they  had  a 
very  small  body  to  contend  with. 

What  they  did  do  was  to  leave  about  a  dozen  sharp- 
shooters on  the  rocks  to  fire  at  anyone  who  exposed 
himself,  while  the  rest  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
making  a  detour,  came  creeping  along  the  beach.  One 
party  was  commanded  by  Vamos,  the  other  by  Lucia 
in  person. 

Anticipating  some  such  movement,  Jim  was  on  the 
watch.  He  backed  to  the  opening  between  the  semi- 
circles of  stones  where  he  had  sat  watching  for  the 
dawn,  and  lying  down,  peered  round  just  as  Lucia 
appeared  about  two  hundred  yards  up  the  beach. 

She  was  walking  erect,  and  coming  round  the  rocks 
were  her  men,  who  were  in  a  stooping  attitude, 
holding  their  guns  horizontally. 

Jim  could  have  shot  her,  but  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  do  it.  She  was  a  woman,  and  he  could  not  have 
wantonly  killed  the  most  miserable  of  the  sex,  much 
less  one  who,  with  all  her  faults,  was  as  brave  as  she 
was  beautiful. 

Lying  where  he  was,  Jim  was  not  perceived,  so  he 
had  a  fair  chance  of  shooting,  and  taking  aim  at  one 
of  the  men  almost  immediately  behind  Lucia,  he  fired. 
He  saw  the  man  fall  and  roll  over  and  over,  clutching 
the  sands  in  a  frenzied  manner  in  his  terror  and  agony. 
But  Lucia  was  not  dismayed.  She  called  upon  her 
men  to  follow,  and  there  was  an  answering  shout  from 
the  opposite  quarter. 

"  Heaven  help  us  now  !"  cried  Jinx. 

Without  help  he  feared  that  the  last  struggle  had 
come  and  would  go  against  him.  He  dashed  back 
to  his  men,  and  called  upon  them  to  be  prepared. 

"  And  load,  you  two  niggers,  for  your  lives  !'^ 
he   said. 

They  had  one  spare  rifle,  which  was  kept  circulating 
round  dmring  the  next  three  minutes.  Jim,  Sleery,  and 
Changehng  fired  alternately  at  the  two  approaching 
bodies  of  the  foe. 

They  came  along  more  slowly  than  might  have  been 
expected,  for  the  men  were  constantly  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  little  hollow  among  the  rocks  to  hide 
themselves,  from  which  retreats  they  had  to  be  drawn 
by  hard  words  from  Lucia  and  blows  from  Vamos. 
Several  of  their  number  fell,  but  still  they  came  on. 

"  Hasten !"  Lucia  cried,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard 
far  away.  "  One  dash  at  them  and  the  day  is  ours  ! 
Fools,  there  are  but  three  of  them !" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  the  whole 
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party  broke  coyer  and  came  tearing  down  upon  the 
little  breastwork. 

"  All  over,  I  fear,"  thought  Jim. 

But  as  the  maddening  thought  passed  through  his 
mind  the  sharp  report  of  rifles  was  heard  from  the 
summit  of  the  rocks,  and  a  ringing  cheer  followed, 

A  glance  upwards  showed  to  the  dehghted  Jim  a 
swarm  of  his  castle  friends,  with  Romeo  in  their  midst. 
He  made  out  Morse  acting  as  leader. 

The  first  volley  laid  some  of  the  enemy  low,  and  the 
air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  wounded.  To 
remain  in  the  open  with  so  many  guns  bearing  upon 
them  was  impossible,  and  the  rest  retreated  close  to  the 
rocks.  But  the  hiding  there  was  very  poor.  They 
were  stiU  under  the  fire  of  the  exultant  defenders  of 
the  breastwork. 

Lucia,  with  the  remnant  of  her  men,  dashed 
past  and  joined  Vamos.  With  him  she  held  a 
hurried  conversation,  and  in  a  body  they  retreated 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon.  It  was  not  in  sight 
at  that  spot,  being  round  a  turn  in  the  beach. 

Jim  guessed  the  purport  t>f  the  movement.  He 
saw  all  that  had  transpired  since  Romeo  left,  as  in  a 
single  picture,  so  vivid  was  his  mental  vision  under 
the  influence  of  excitement. 

Romeo  had  got  away  with  the  boats,  reached  the 
castle,  and  brought  back  the  party  of  rescue.  They 
crossed  the  lagoon  in  the  boats  which  were  now 
moored  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rocks. 

Lucia  di  Valo  had  also  taken  in  everything  with  a 
thought,  and  the  purport  of  the  movement  was  to  get 
round,  seize  the  boats,  and  practically  imprison  the 
whole  of  the  boys  upon  the  strip  of  beach. 

By  posting  half  a  dozen  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  crossed  by  Jim,  the  way  of  retreat  would 
be  barred.  The  remainder  of  the  enemy  could  then 
go  on  to  the  castle,  take  it  easily  with  its  handful  of 
defenders,  destroy  them,  and  return. 

Before  they  were  out  of  sight,  Jim  understood  it 
all,  and  hastily  calling  upon  Sleery  and  Changeling 
to  remain  with  the  women,  he  leapt  over  the  stone 
wall  and  ran  to  meet  his  friends. 

They  saw  him  coming,  and  a  shout  went  up  that 
rent  the  air  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  motioned  to 
them  to  remain  where  they  were,  and,  leaping  with 
frenzied  haste,  was  soon  beside  Morse. 

"  The  boats !"  he  said ;  "  look  to  them." 

"  They  are  all  right — drawn  up  on  the  shore,"  re- 
plied Morse. 

"  The  foe  are  after  them  f"  shouted  Jim ;  "  we  must 
cut  them  off".  Keep  along  the  ridge  so  as  to  intercept 
them  in  case  they  should  double  back." 

It  was  a  rugged  way  that  necessitated  much  climb- 
ing up  and  jumping  down,  but  the  boys  were  as  active 
as  mountain  goats,  and  in  five  minutes  they  sighted 
Lucia  di  Valo  and  her  followers  again. 


CHAPTER  CLXXIV. 

HELP  FROM  A  MOST  UNEXPECTED   QUARTER. 

HE    remnant    of  the 
enemy   was    closely 
huddled      together 
and    looking  about 
in    a   bewildered 
manner.    The  cause 
of     this     sudden 
stoppage     was    not 
at  the  time  apparent 
but    the    rattle    of 
small-arms  from  the  direction 
of    the    lagoon    gave    an  un- 
looked-for clue  to  it. 

"  Who  on  earth  can  it  be  ?"  exclaimed  Morse. 
"  Let  us  get  along  and  see,"  was  Jim's  reply. 
They  bounded  on,  with  the  rest  at  their  heels,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  came  in  sight  of  those  who  had 
unexpectedly  come  to  their  further  aid. 

To  the  astonishment  of  aU,  the  new-comers  were 
mostly  of  the  same  type,  as  to  dress,  as  their  enemies, 
but  there  were  two  or  thi-ee  in  the  good  old  British 
nautical  attire.  They  were  in  a  big  lateen  boat,  close 
inshore,  and  two  of  their  number  were  propelling  it 
to  the  land  with  their  oars.  The  rest,  about  half  a 
score,  were  standing  up,  loading  and  firing  with  all 
the  rapidity  they  could  command. 

Jim's  naturally  quick  eye  saw  the  position,  and  how 
he  could  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  Down,  boys,  to  the  beach  !"  he  cried  ;  "  don't  let 
them  retreat  this  way.  Remember  those  we  have  had 
to  leave  behind  us." 

The  boys  poured  down,  and  quickly  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  line  just  as  Lucia's  followers  turned  tail. 
Lucia  herself  lay  upon  the  sands  apparently  dead. 
"  Give  them  a  volley  !"  said  Jim. 
The  terrified  men  in  retreat  were  half  bUnd.  They 
saw  nobody  in  front  of  them,  and  the  first  intimation 
they  had  of  danger  in  the  rear  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  powder  and  shot.  So  effective  was  the  fire  that 
only  three  remained  upon  their  feet,  and  they  cast 
down  their  arras,  howhng  for  mercy. 

"  The  fight  is  over !"  shouted  Jim ;  "  the  day  is 
ours.    Here  come  our  friends." 

He  recognised  the  foremost.  It  was  Giuseppo,  the 
smuggler,  whose  life  had  been  spared,  as  recorded  in 
an  earher  stage  of  our  story.  The  bread  of  mercy 
cast  upon  the  waters  had  returned  to  the  boys  after 
many  days. 

"  Senor,"  he  cried,  "  let  me  take  charge  of  those 
men.** 

"  Do  what  you  will  with  them,"  replied  Jim,  "  and 
thank  you  for  your  timely  coming." 
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He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Giuseppo  grasped  it 
eagerly,  raising  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  "  in  grateful  memory  of  the  past 
I  come." 

He  motioned  to  nis  men  to  take  possession  of  the 
prisoners,  which  they  did  in  the  most  unceremonious 
manner,  and  in  a  minute  they  were  bound  by  the 
arms. 

Jim  before  this  had  turned  his  attention  to  those 
who  appeared  to  be  his  own  country  people.  Two  of 
them  were  middle-aged  sailors,  and  the  third  wore 
the  n^gligi  uniform  of  a  young  officer  in  the  merchant 
service.  He  was  not  more  than  seventeen  at  the  out- 
side, and  slim  for  his  age. 

"To  what  good  chance  do  we  owe  your  presence 
here  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  To  a  bad  chance,  one  way,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
smile.  "With  two  of  our  men,  all' that  are  left  of  a 
ship  sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  I  was  at  Gibraltar, 
when  our  friend  here  turned  up  at  a  caf&  where  I 
■was  staying.  He  had  a  story  to  tell  of  a  number  of 
youngsters  cooped  up  in  a  castle  by  a  lot  of  black- 
guards, and  wanted  recruits  to  go  with  him  to  the 
Tescue.  He  also  had  an  insuperable  objection  to 
applying  to  the  authorities  for  aid.  So  I  and  my  men 
volunteered.     It  was  something  to  do." 

"  And  very  heartily  I  thank  you,"  said  Jim. 
"I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,"    continued  the  young 
strang»,   "  that  Giuseppo  was  diffident  about   the 
.authorities    owing  to    his   being   slightly  connected 
with  the  contraband  business." 

Giuseppo  smiled,  showing  his  white,  strong  teeth. 
"  They  call  me  a  liar,''  he  said;  "  no  help  from  them. 
"No.     Much  too  stand  off  they  are  there." 

The  young  stranger  introduced  liimself  further  as 
Johnny  Daw,  and  the  men  as  Cobbles  and  Smith. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  issue  of  the 
adventure,  and  not  too  much  concerned  about  the 
-fallen. 

But  there  were  wounded  to  be  attended  to,  and 
Morse  had  already  gone  on  to  where  Lucia  was  lying. 
She  was  not  dead,  but  sorely  wounded,  and  she  had 
recovered  the  consciousness  which  she  had  temporarily 
lost.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Morse,  upon  whose  arm 
her  head  rested. 

"  Where  is  the  other  one  ?"  she  asked. 
"  There  are  many  of  us,"  replied  Morse,  evasively. 
He  guessed  whom  she  was  referring  to,  but  he  did 
not  care  for  Jim  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  this 
strange,  fiery  woman. 

Jim,  however,  at  this  moment  came  up,  and  kneel- 
ing down,  expressed  a  hope  that  Lucia  was  not  seri- 
ously hurt. 

"  I  know  not  and  care  less,"  she  replied ;  "  all  I 
lived  and  fought  for  is  lost.  Everything — even  the 
saints  are  against  me  and  fight  for  you.    Are  you  not 


glad?    Do  you  not  rejoice  to  see  me  lying  so  helpless 
here.P" 

"No,"  answered  Jim,  "I  am  not  such  a  brute  as 
that.  You  have  done  your  best  to  destroy  us,  but 
that  does  not  count  now." 

"  And  the  girl — she  with  the  fab  hair  and  child's 
face — she  lives  P" 

"I  left  her  half  an  hour  ago.    She  was  well  then." 
"Ah— h— h!" 

No  words  can  describe  how  much  there  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  deep-drawn  exclamation.  It  conveyed 
so  much  that  was  despairing,  such  a  sense  of  utter 
defeat,  of  loss  irreparable,  that  Jim  was  deeply 
moved.  He  had  learnt  not  to  judge  all  people  of  the 
earth  by  the  British  standard.  Lucia  must  be  judged, 
and  perhaps  condemned,  from  the  standpoint  of  her 
nationality,  and  even  by  local  surroundings  from  her 
birth. 

As  she  had  been  taught,  and  could  but  vie^ 
them  in  her  passionate  way,  so  she  was  guided  in  her 
actions.  She  did  not  ask  for  Vamos  or  any  of  her 
followers.  After  that  "Ah — h — h"  she  closed  hei 
eyes. 

Her  wound  was  somewhere  in  her  side,  and  the 
blood  was  slowly  flowing  from  it.  Neither  Morse  nor 
Jim  could  help  her,  but  relief  was  at  hand  in  the 
persons  of  Eveline  and  her  mother,  whom  Terry  had 
hastened  to  find  and  met  on  the  way. 

"  Poor  dear !"  was  the  first  utterance  of  Mrs 
FarrelL 

In  the  contemplation  of  a  wounded  woman,  she 
woman-like,  forgot  all  else.  Eveline  said  nothing, 
but  kneeUng  down,  took  Lucia's  head  upon  her  lap. 

"  You  may  leave  her  to  us,"  Mrs.  Farrell  said  to  the 
boys. 

They  were  glad  to  do  so,  and  hastened  to  help  in 
other  matters.  With  the  wounded  Giuseppo  was 
already  busy,  and  being  an  old  hand  at  rough 
surgery,  did  all  that  was  possible  to  relieve  them. 

But  while  doing  it  he  did  not  forget  to  rate  thein 
soundly  for  their  work  upon  the  island. 

"Better  for  you  not  to  return  to  Minorca  with 
life,"  he  said,  "for  the  Governor  shall  know  the 
truth." 

"  It  was  all  Lucia  di  Valo,"  they  pleaded. 
"  Bah  I"  said  Giuseppo,  contemptuously,  "  led  by  a 
woman !     I  feel  shamed  for  you.     When  you  get  well, 
go  and  hide  yourselves  on  some  lone  island." 

More  of  the  men  had  been,  killed  than  simply 
wounded.  For  them  there  was  to  be  burial,  and 
Giuseppo  said  he  would  see  to  that  too. 

By-and-by,  as  he  and  Jini  moved  among  the  dead 
lying  scattered  here  and  there,  they  came  upon  Vamos. 
His  earthly  career  had  been  cut  short  by  a  bullet 
lodged  in  his  heart. 

"  He  came  here  to  win  a  love  that  never  could  have 
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&een  his,"  said  Giuseppo,  "and  he  has  lost  every- 
thing. He  was  a  brave  fellow,  as  the  stay-at-home 
Minorca  men  go." 

The  scene  on  the  beach  was  one  of  subdued  ani- 
imation.  In  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the  dead,  any 
loud  demonstration  of  rejoicing  would  have  been 
unseemly. 

Something  bordering  on  the  farcical,  however, 
eventually  transpired  through  Miss  Elegantine.  From 
some  hole  among  the  rocks  she  succeeded  in  unearth- 
ing an  unhappy  Minorcan  who  must  early  have  taken 
refuge  there,  seeing  that  the  rifle  he  carried  had  not 
been  fired  that  morning. 

Miss  Elegantine  hauled  him  out,  and  holding  him 
by  the  collar  with  one  hand,  belaboured  him  Avith  the 
-other,  so  that  his  cries  brought  quite  a  little  assem- 
blage to  the  spot. 

For  a  time  they  let  her  have  her  own  way  with  the 
-captive,  but  as  he  became  dazed,  and  his  cries  for 
mercy  sank  down  to  moans.  Changeling  interfered. 

"  There,  missus,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  have  done 
your  bit.  Let  him  go.  All  wimen  will  be  p'ison  to 
him  henceforth  and  for  ever." 

"  I  feel  better  now,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  as  she 
gave  the  man  a  final  open-handed  blow,  "  but  if  I  had 
not  got  hold  of  one  of  'em,  I  should  never  have  slept 
— not  even  in  my  grave." 

The  question  of  returning  to  the  castle  was  now  to 
be  settled.  Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline  were  bent  upon 
i;aking  Lucia  di  Valo  with  them,  and  they  asked  for  a 
boat  to  be  brought  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon. 
The  wound  of  the  handsome  Spaniard,  they  said,  was 
very  serious,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  transport. 

Under  Sirs.  Farrell's  directions,  the  boat,  on  its 
arrival,  was  prepared  with  the  rugs  they  had  with 
them,  so  as  to  make  a  temporary  couch,  and,  with 
the  greatest  6are,  the  boat  was  taken  to  the  old 
■landing-spot  opposite  the  ruins  of  the  old  school. 

Before  them  nearly  aU  the  boys,  and  the  three 
Britishers  who  had  arrived  with  Giuseppo,  were  on  the 
way  thither.  Giuseppo  remained  behind  to  dispose 
of  the  dead,  but  hoped  to  join  them  at  the  castle  in 
the  evening. 

Jim  Gordon,  Morse,  Terry,  Trimmer,  and  Dawson 
remained  with  Sleery  and  Changeling  to  assist  Mrs. 
Farrell  and  Eveline  in  carrying  Lucia  di  Valo.  Miss 
Elegantine  and  Charley  also  lingered  as  spectators. 

Martin  and  Trueberry  were  among  those  left  in  the 
•castle.  Morse  had  insisted  upon  it,  notwithstanding 
the  former  pressingly  desiring  to  join  the  party  of 
rescue. 

It  was  slow  work  bearing  the  wounded  woman  up 
-the  rugged  way.  But  if  the  journey  pained  her  she 
-made- no  sign.  Her  eyes  were  ypen,  and  for  the  most 
part  fixed  on  the  slender  form  of  Eveline,  es  if  wonder- 


ing how  so  frail  a  creature  could  have  unconsciously 
originated  such  a  terrible  tragedy  as  had  been  enacted 
ou  the  island. 


CHAPTER    CLXXV. 

AFTER  THE  BATTIE  WAS  OVER. 

N  the  great  hall  there 

i^    )■}  £f^  ^^   ^>f^l    '       "^^^    ^     scene     of 
>r  I^^tk-^.^^UJ    :       excitement     that 

beggars  aU   descrip- 
tion.    The  fight  was 
over      and      victory 
theirs,   with   so  little  loss 
that  it    bordered    on  the 
marvellous. 

It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  Jim  would 
receive  an  ovation.  He 
tried  to  restrain  his  admirers,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
done.  They  certainly  kept  fairly  quiet  until  Lucia 
di  Valo  had  been  carried  up  to  Mrs.  Farrell's  room. 
Then  they  burst  forth  with  a  series  of  ringing 
cheers  that  would  have  split  the  roof  of  a  frail 
building.  But  the  castle  was  built  to  endure, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  it  even  rocked  under  the 
riot  of  voices. 

Lamentations,  however,  were  heard.  They  came 
from  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  who  were  bewailing  the 
loss  of  their  kitchen.  Homeo  suggested  that  for 
the  present  they  should  cook  in  the  open  air,  and  use 
the  courtyard  for  the  purpose.  Romeo  was  the 
gifted  member  of  the  family,  .especially  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Martin,  who  had  remained  with  Trueberry,  and  a 
few  of  the  boys  and  Chorker,  to  guard  the  castle,  set 
out  with  some  assistance  to  cut  wood  for  the  fires. 
Every  scrap  of  available  fuel  had  been  burnt. 

The  place  was  like  a  hive  of  bees,  everybody  doing 
something,  or  appearing  to  do  so.  There  were,  how- 
ever, three  or  four — among  them  Dibble — who  were 
so  bewildered  in  their  joy,  that  they  ran  in  and  out  of 
the  castle  like  the  proverbial  dog  in  the  fair. 

The  war  with  the  enemy  was  over.  No  more  fighting 
and  worrying.  No  more  being  cooped  up  in  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  sombre  building— nothing  but 
freedom  and  peace.  Unless — well,'  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  further  trouble  with  the  sapient  Governor  of 
Minorca,  or  the  no  less  wonderful  Don  Algua  Mar- 
balo. 

It  was  in  the  mind  of  Jim' and  one  or  two  others, 
and  when  Giuseppo,  having  done  his  work  below 
earlier  than.expected,  came  up  to  the  castle,  the  possi-» 
bility  was  meijtiojied  by  Morse. 
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"  Old  Spartolawill  do  nothing,"  said  Giuseppo,  with 
a  contemptuous  laugh,  "  and  as  to  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  men,  I  think  they  will  not  bother  about  them. 
Lucia  di Valo  mostly  recruited  from  the  idlers — ne'er- 
do-Avells,  I  think  you  call  them — and,  for  the  greater 
part,  their  absence  will  be  borne  without  a  tear.  There 
is  one  exception — Vamos ;  he  is  of  good  family,  and 
I  cannot  tell  how  they  may  take  it." 

"  And  should  Lucia  di  Valo  die  ?"  suggested  Jim. 

Giuseppo  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  She  is  a  woman,"  he  said,  "  pretty,  but  most  of 
the  men  are  afraid  of  her.  They  admire  her  beauty 
as  they  do  that  of  a  tigress,  but  they  would  rather  not 
be  caged  with  her.  Then  the  women — well,  Lucia  is 
charming,  and  the  sex  will  not  grieve  so  much  about 
her  as  if  she  were  plain  or  even  ugly.  They  would 
also  make  more  row  over  the  death  of  an  old  woman 
than  a  yoimg  one.     It  is  their  way." 

On  the  whole  they  derived  comfort  ^'rom  the  views 
expressed  by  Giuseppo.  He  knew  his  people,  and 
could  rightly  gauge  the  result  of  all  the  recent  hubbub 
on  the  island. 

After  so  great  a  victory  a  feast  was  the  fitting 
thing.  It  was  proposed  by  Terry,  seconded  by  Trim- 
mer, and  carried  nem.  con.,  and  the  hour  of  seven  in 
the  evening  chosen  for  it. 

A  rough-and-ready  meal  in  the  meanwhile  was  all 
that  could  be  expected. 

There  was  no  lack  of  help,  for  Giuseppo  and  his 
countrymen  were  handy  fellows,  and  Cobbles  and 
Smith,  the  seamen,  turned  to  with  a  will.  Jim  was 
going  pig-shooting,  so  as  to  get  some  fresh  meat  for 
the  feast,  and  Johnny  Daw  was  invited  to  make  one  of 
the  party,  which  included  Dawson,  Terry,  Ganthony, 
and  two  or  three  more. 

Morse  had  something  to  do  more  to  his  taste.  An 
idea  had  entered  into  his  head,  and  he  was  going  to 
make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  the  back 
part  of  the  castle — ^with  what  object  he  did  not  say. 

Life,  bustle,  and  joy  everywhere.  The  youngsters, 
as  they  met,  exchanged  grasps  of  the  hand,  and 
executed  impromptu  dances  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
On  eveiy  side  such  expressions  as  the  following  were 
heard: 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?" 

"  Who  could  have  dreamt  of  it  ?" 

"  Jim  Gordon  is  a  wonderful  fellow  ?" 

"So  is  Morse!" 

"  So  are  we  all !" 

«  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !" 

In  short,  they  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
vent  for  the  excitement  within  them. 

Old  Ohorker  swaggered  about  for  a  time  as  if  Ae 
had  done  the  whole  thing,  and  he  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  patronise  Cobbles  and  Smith.  But  they 
were  two  sturdy  old  seamen,  and  saw  through  him  at 


a  glance.    They  were,  moreover,  assisted  by  Romeo  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  Chorker's  character. 

"  Look  here,  ole  Chorker,"  said  Romeo,  "  You  got 
more  wind  in  you  saUs  dan  you  got  licence  to  carry. 
Mind  you  don't  turn  turtle.  Lie  low.  Sing  small. 
Keep  in  de  corner,  as  you  oughter,  affer  all  de  dirty 
work  you  done." 

"  Here,  what's  that  ?"  cried  Chorker,  making  a  feeble- 
attempt  to  bounce  over  Romeo. 

To  his  astonishment,  he  was  suddenly  wheeling- 
about  and  with  a  well-directed  kick  sent  flying  upon 
the  back  of  Charley,  which  was  lying  hard  by. 

The  bear,  without  getting  up,  turned  his  head  and 
laid  hold  of  Chorker's  trousers,  and  probably  a  small 
allowance  of  flesh  at  the  same  time.  Anyway,  he 
howled  dismally,  and  on  his  trousers  ripping  up  ha 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  fled  away. 

"  He  am  a  skunk,"  said  Romeo.  "  Sold  de  castle 
once  and  done  him  best  to  get  us  all  chawed  up.  But 
Marse  Gordon  oberlook  it,  and  to  tink  he  come  slock* 
doUerging  roun'  me  !     It  make  my  blood  bile." 

"  I  took  no  count  of  him  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on 
him,"  said  Cobbles.     "  What  do  he  call  hisself  ?" 

Chorker's  original  position  was  explained  to  the 
seamen,  who  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  A  pretty  swimming  and  sailing  master  he  is,  no- 
doubt,"  grunted  Smith;  "he  never  been  to  sea  no  more 
than  was  necessary  for  him  to  get  here.  Now,  what  can 
we  do  to  help  you  ?" 

"  Dey  cutting  wood,"  replied  Romeo ;  "  if  I  might  be 
so  pressiu'  and  so  slicitus  ob  you  help,  perhaps  you 
not  mind  fetchin'  some  in.  Bring  in  bits  'bout  de 
length  for  making  up  de  fire." 

"It's  a  job  we  are  on  right  oflF,"  said  Cobbles,  as 
the  pair  rolled  away. 


CHAPTER    CLXXVI. 

THE   SHOOTIN'G-PARTY. — JOHNNY  DAW  AND  JIJT. 

HEAR  a  grunter,"^ 
said  Dawson,  as  he 
pulled  up  short  a 
Uttle  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  party. 
Some  talking  had 
been  going  on  in  a 
subdued  tone.  Jim 
and  Johnny  Daw 
hovered  in  the  rear. 
Immediately  after 
Dawson  spoke  they 
were  all  silent.  Then 
in  the  stillness  that  ensued  they  distinctly  heard  the 
satisfied  grunt  of  a  pig  that  was  rooting,  and  not 
rooting  in  vain. 
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"Now,  you  old  fool,"  Romeo  w  saying,  "  sian    bacK  an'  gib  me  a  cnauce  for  a  run,  an'  on  de  word 
Ob  a  royal  black  genelman  me  leab  de  little  pigs  alone." 
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"  It  is  a  sow,"  said  Terry,  softly. 

"  I'll  settle  her  alone,"  said  Dawson.  "  She  is  my 
prey.     I  was  the  first  to  hear  her." 

"  Mind  you  hit  her,"  said  Ganthony. 

Dawson  growled  out  something  about  hitting  him 
if  he  were  not  quiet,  and  stepped  forward  a  few  paces 
with  the  caution  of 'a  moose-hunter.  But  he  had  not 
gone  far  when  the  sow  appeared,  walking  slcivly  and 
grubbing  up  the  loose  soil  between  the  trees  with  her 
snotit. 

She  was  so  intent  upon  her  feeding  that  she  had  no 
eyes  or  ears  for  an  enemy.  In  this  respect  the  boar  is 
ever  the  keener  animal.  He  is  always  on  the  alert» 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  less  greedy  than  his  lady 
friend. 

Dawson,  standing  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  raised 
his  rifle  and  proceeded  to  take  aim.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  person  of  Johnny 
Daw,  who  might  be  critical,  and  a  failure  had  to  be 
avoided. 

So  Dawson's  aim  was  a  very  steady  one.  It  was  so 
steady  that  ere  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pull  the 
trigger  the  eyes  of  the  feeding  animal  were  raised,  so 
that  he  was  seen. 

Dawson,  being  a  little  shortsighted,  was  not  aware 
of  the  movement.  Suddenly  the  sow,  which  he  thought 
he  had  secure,  made  a  rush  in  his  direction.  She  came 
towards  him  like  a  flash  of  light,  and  in  a  hurry  he 
pulled  the  trigger. 

But  in  doing  so  he  omitted  to  depress  the  rifle  so 
as  to  shoot  in  a  line  with  the  approaching  animal.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  shot  flew  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  the  sow  came  along  direct  at  him. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  the  females  to  charge, 
but  this  one  may  have  been  of  exceptionally  cantanker- 
ous disposition.  Or  she  may  have  been  ambitious, 
like  many  women  in  these  days,  of  taking  upon  her- 
self the  whole  duty  of  the  stronger  sex. 

Whatever  her  motive,  the  animal  dashed  at  Dawson, 
and  before  the  echo  of  his  rifle  had  died  away,  she, 
with  wild,  uncertain  aim,  rushed  between  his  legs  and 
caused  him  to  turn  the  better  part  of  a  somersault. 
The  next  moment  another  rifle  was  heard,  and  the 
career  of  the  bold  sow  was  cut  short  with  a  bullet 
through  her  forehead. 

It  was  Ganthony,  who,  in  spite  of  his  laughter,  had 
fired  with  a  true  aim.  Dawson,  considerably  astonished 
and  crestfallen,  arose  to  his  feet  and  looked  at  his 
friends. 

"  I  was  taken  by  surprise  there,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  I  hit  her." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  the  successful  shot,  Gan- 
thony, "  but  you  did  it  so  tenderly  that  there  is  no 
mark  upon  her." 

As  the  sow  was  a  young  one,  not  more  than  a  year 
old  and  in  splendid  condition,  there  was  ample  for 
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the  day.  Jim  directed  the  making  of  a  rough  hurdle, 
on  which  the  prize  was  to  be  carried  home  for  Romeo- 
to  cut  up  into  the  requisite  joints. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  shot  at  something,"  re- 
marked Johnny  Daw,  "  if  it  is  only  a  squirrel." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Jim.  "  I  will  go  with  you.  It 
is  easier  to  lose  yourself  in  this  wood  than  you 
imagine." 

So  they  went  on  together,  and  the  rest  carried  back 
the  hurdle  and  its  burden  of  toothsome  meat. 

But  Johnny  was  not  destined  to  get  a  shot  at  any- 
thing that  morning.  They  walked  on  for  a  time 
seeing  nothing  bigger  than  a  few  insects  tempted  out 
by  Ihe  warmth  of  the  sun,  which,  as  if  rejoicing  with 
the  boys,  beamed  down  with  unwonted  winter  power. 
Jim  went  as  far  as  he  thought  desirable,  and  then 
halted. 

"  We  shall  get  nothing  this  morning,"  he  said. 
"  Those  two  shots  scared  away  what  there  was.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  tl|e  great  part  of  the  boars  go  deeper 
into  the  wood.  And  there  are  more  sheltered  spots 
perhaps.  On  our  side  of  the  island  we  get  what  cold, 
wind  there  is." 

"  I  can  liave  another  try  to-morrow,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  said  Daw. 

"  Yes,  and  the  morrow  after  that,"  replied  Jim, "  and 
many  morrows,  I  hope.  You  won't  leave  us  just  yet 
I  trust." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  stay  with  you  for  a  year,  aa 
far  as  that  goes.     What  will  you  do  now  ?" 

"About  staying  on  the  island,  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  haven't  had  any  time  to  think  the  matter  over," 
said  Jim,  "  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  have.  But  ona 
thing  I  am  certain  of — none  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  go 
now.     There  are  so  many  matters  to  settle  up." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  you  yet,"  re- 
turned Johnny  Daw,  with  a  smile.  "  Of  course,  I 
heard  from  Giuseppe  you  were  schoolboys,  but  you 
are  very  difi"erent  from  what  I  expected  to  find." 

*'  We  have  changed  very  much  since  our  troubles 
began." 

"  You  would,  naturally.  But  I  only  know  half 
your  story — that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Giuseppo. 
He  told  me  all  about  your  meeting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  and  how  you  confounded  him  and  his. 
crew." 

"  He  seems  to  bear  no  malice." 

"  Not  a  morsel.  On  the  contrary,  he  recognises 
your  worth  and  appreciates  the  generosity  you  showed 
in  sparing  his  life.  He  thinks  more  of  it,  as  he,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Espardo  Reonardo,  would,  if  he 
had  captured  you,  certainly  not  have  spared 
yours." 

"  A  man  who  can  be  grateful  must  have  some  good 
in  him." 
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"  That  is  my  opinion,  Gordon.  By  the  way,  he  told 
me  something  about  a  wonderful  deserted  city,  some- 
where in  the  heart  of  the  island.  I  should  like  a 
glimpse  at  that,  as  I  am  endowed  with  the  sailor's 
Aveakness  for  finding  and  inspecting  strange  places." 

"  I,  too,  want  to  go  there,"  said  Jim,  "  but  we  must 
settle  down  first.  The  school,  as  Farrell  kept  it,  is 
smashed.  More  than  two-thirds  of  our  number,  all 
the  younger  ones,  were  sent  home.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  may  lead  to.  Complaints,  of  course,  and 
possibly  interference  with  us  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment." 

"  They  would  prosecute  Farrell,  you  think  ?"  sug- 
gested Daw. 

"  If  they  could  find  him.  I  think  he  must  be  dead, 
but  we  can  learn  all  about  that  from  Lucia 
di  Valo." 

"The  pretty  Spaniard  lying  wounded  in  the 
castle  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  will  tell  the  truth.  If  Farrell  is  alive  he 
is  somewhere  on  the  island.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
die  of  starvation  without  one  try  to  get  back  to 
iis." 

"  He  may  turn  up  soon." 

"  Possibly.  But  no  more  of  his  ruling  for  me.  I 
have  my  notions  of  the  future.  Mr.  Farrell  can  keep 
his  book-learning  for  others.  We  who  are  left  behind 
have  nothing  more  to  acquire  from  him.  The  school 
will  have  to  be  on  an  entirely  different  footing." 

"  I  should  dearly  like  to  stay  with  you,  Gordon,  and 
see  the  thing  out." 

"  Stay,  by  all  means.  You  will  be  heartily  welcome. 
There  is  a  lot  to  do,  of  which  I  will  give  you  the 
particulars  after  we  return  to  the  castle,  and  get  time 
for  a  quiet  chat.  There  is  a  ship  lying  on  the  other 
side,  which  I  consider  belongs  to  us.  We  also  can 
claim  all  we  have  found  in  the  castle,  and  in  a  cave 
yonder  I  have  some  parcels  we  got  out  of  a  derelict  to 
overhaul.  In  short,  all  sorts  of  things  to  occupy  us 
right  through  the  winter,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
into  the  ensuing  summer." 

"  Much  may  happen  meanwhile,"  hinted  Johnny 
Daw. 

"  True,"  said  Jim,  "but  whatever  may  turn  up  we 
■can  hold  our  own." 

"Your  friends  at  home  may  insist  on  our 
return  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Jim,^  with  a  smile.  "  I  do  not  think 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  friends  will  worry.  But 
let  us  get  back.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  sport  to-day, 
but  you  may  get  better  luck  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  CLXXVII. 

inE  SKELETON  AT  THE  FEAST. 

NOTE  from  Eveline," 
said  Morse,  as  he 
met    Jim    at    the 
gate.     "  What,  no 
more  pigs  ?" 
"  Not    to-day,"   replied 
Johnny    Daw.       "But    I 
mean  to  have  a  big  slaugh- 
ter to-morrow." 

He  put  down  his  rifle? 
and  Morse,  glancing  at  it, 
saw  the  cap  upon  thenipple. 
"  You  are  not  what  the  world  calls  a  sportsman,"  he 
said. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  demanded  Daw, 
raising  his  eyebrows. 

"  No  good  sportsman,"  replied  Morse, "  comes  within 
fifty  yards  of  his  home  with  his  gun  loaded.  He  either 
draws  the  charge  or  fires  it  off.  Tliis  rule,  of  course, 
is  confined  to  sport,  and  not  to  military  work." 

"  I  never  thought  of  it,"  said  Daw.  "  How  do  you 
extract  a  charge  ?" 

Morse  smiled,  and  drawing  the  ramrod,  showed  him 
where  the  top  unscrewed.  A  reversible  corkscrew 
then  came  to  light. 

"  Put  this  down  the  muzzle,"  he  said,  "  and  give  it 
a  twist  or  two.  The  screw  will  go  through  the  wad, 
and  then  you  can  draw  it.  The  bullet  or  shot  will 
slip  out.  Repeat  the  same  process  with  the  powder, 
and  there  you  are.  Take  off  the  cap  first,  and  care- 
fully lower  the  hammer'.     That's  it." 

While  Johnny  Daw  was  receiving  this  necessary 
lesson  from  Morse,  Jim  opened  the  letter  and  found  it 
was  very  short. 

"  Thought  you  -would  like  to  know  how  she  is.  Always 
singing  your  praises,  especially  when  she  ought  to  be  quiet. 
Wants  to  see  you  when  she  gets  better. 

"  Eveline." 

"  Too  many  shes  here,"  muttered  Jim  ;  "  rather  a 
cranky  letter.  I  suppose  I  have  done  something 
wrong,  after  all.  Bother  the  women  and  the  girls, 
there  is  always  something  queer  with  them !" 

But  he  was  still  further  puzzled  by  the  appearance 
of  Dibble,  who  sidled  up  to  him  and  thrust  another 
note  into  his  hand, 

"  I  was  asked  to  give  you  this,"  he  whispered,  "  and 
not  let  anybody  see." 

Jim  half  expected  it  was  from  Lucia,  but  a  glance 
at  it  showed  that  it  was  Eveline's  writing.  Opening 
it,  he  read  the  following  curious  epistle. 

«'  I  am  really  very  foolish — horribly  mean,  and  yon 
must  forgive  me,  dear  Jim.     Lucia  is  an  angel. " 
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•**  m  be  liangecl  if -she  is !"  tbowight  Jim,  as  he  tlwust 
footh  the  lettersinto  his  pocket.  "  However,  if  Eveline 
chooses  to  think  so,  that  is  her  aflfair." 

The  preparations  for  the 'jBvening  feast  were  well  on 
ttheir  way.  iUobbles.and  Snaith  had  been  out  to  get 
■some  winter-HDloom  for  the  table,  and  Avith  a  species 
■of  wild  chrysanthemam  of  varjing  colours,  they  had 
made  quite  a-&liow.  The  air  was  pleasantly  laden  with 
the  smell  of  cooking  pork  and  boiling  vegetables — not 
the  aroma  ior  the  festhetic  young  man,  but  decidedly 
to  the  taste  of  hungry  boys. 

Jim  returned  about  five  o'clock,  and  he  spent  much 
of  the  intervening  time  talking  in  a  qniet  way  with 
jVIorse. 

They  had  a  great  variety  of  views  to  exchange. 

There  were  plans  for  the  future  to  be  considered, 
too,  but  these  were  not  much  discussed.  For  the 
inoment  they  simply  reviewed  their  present  position. 

By-and-by  the  board  was  spread.  Right  loyally 
had  Komeo  and  his  assistants  worked.  Not  the  least 
•among  the  latter  w«re  Giuseppo's  followers.  They 
■were  half-gipsy  rascals  accustomed  to  looking  after 
themselves,  and  cunning  in  many  ways  of  cooking  the 
simplest  things  so  as  to  make  them  palatable. 

"Thei-e  was  pork,  and  warmed-up  tinned  meat  turned 
into  a  hash  with  potatoes  and  herbs  ;  likewise,  baked 
and  fried  potatoes,  and  many  other  viands  manufac- 
tm-ed  out  of  a  simple  assortment  of  materials. 
Never  before  had  the  table  been  so  nobly  spread. 

Tlie  ladies  did  not  join  the  party.  For  them 
■Romeo  conveyed  a  portion  of* the  food  to  their  room. 
They  wished  it  to  be  so,  as  they  were  still  suS'ering 
ifrom  the  fatigue  and  weakness  arising  from  recent 
•exposure. 

Thus  the  boys  and  the  men  had  the  hall  to  them- 
•eelves.  Jim  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Martin 
was  desired  to  act  as  vice-chairman. 

For  those  who  wished  it  there  was  some  of  the  old 
wine  found  in  the  castle  vaults.  The  men  wei"e  not 
■avei'se  to  it,  but  the  boys,  remembering  its  strength, 
-shunned  it.  They  had  plenty  of  liglit  spirits  without 
the  aid  of  wine. 

Chorker  had  no  place  at  the  table.  He  was 
requested  by  Romeo  to  take  a  "  back  seat,"  which  he 
<lid  without  demur,  in  a  corner,  where,  with  a  plate  of 
food  upon  his  knees,  he  fared  as  well  as  he  could 
hope  to  do. 

There  was  no  thought  of  an  intruding  enemy,  no 
rfear  of  anything.  The  platform  by  the  castle  gates 
was  drawn  away,  and  the  gates  were  open.  So  Avas 
■the  door  of  the  hall,  for,  with  so  many  there,  a  little 
ifresh  air  was  desirable. 

There  was  the  inevitable  loud  talking  and  abun- 
-dance  of  laughter.  Jokes  that  had  no  occasion  to  be 
very  profound,  Were  received  with  hearty  merriment. 
(Laughter   everywhere.     All  joy  and   no  thought  or 


care  for  the  morrow.  Suddenly  Dibble  was  seen  to 
turn  pale.  He  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  not 
far  from  the  door,  towards  which  his  eyes  were 
directed.  It  was  Rainstone  who  first  marked  his 
change  of  colour,  and  he  also  looked  towards  the  door- 
way. Immediately  every  vestige  of  colour  fled  from 
his  cheeks. 

There,  standing  in  the  doorway,  with  the  darkness 
of  night  for  a  background,  was  the  figure  of  a  pinch- 
faced  man  with  hair  and  meagre  beard,  his  eyes 
wandering  about  wildly,  and  one  of  his  hands 
extended  like  that  of  the  poor  old  man  in  "The 
Beggar's  Petition." 

A  moment  later,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  the  strange 
visitant.  Jim,  in  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
was  nearest  to  him,  and  springing  out  of  his  seat,  he 
cried  : 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Boys — I  am  starving,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  days 
and  days  I  have  lived  as  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

"  Merciful  Heaven,  it  is  Nap  Farrell  !" 

The  familiar  way  of  speaking  of  the  schoolmaster 
came  naturally  from  Jim's  lips.  It  was  followed  by  a 
general  cry  of  alarm. 

"  Keep  quiet,  boys,"  sang  out  Jim.  "  Somebody  put 
a  chair  by  the  fire  for  him." 

It  was  done,  and  Jim,  taking  all  that  was  left  of 
the  schoolmaster  by  the  arm,  led  him  to  the  welcome 
seat.  The  arm  he  held  was  little  more  than  skin  and 
bone. 

"  You  are  kind — you  always  were,"  murmured  the 
schoolmaster,  raising  his  lustreless  eyes  to  Jim's  face 
— "  you  always  were.  I  thought  you  would  take  me  in. 
even  if  my  own  flesh  and  blood  turned  against  me." 

"  Give  me  some  of  that  wine,"  said  Jim. 

A  mug  of  it  was  passed  to  him  by  Martin.  Jim  put 
it  to  the  lips  of  the  famished  man  and  bade  him 
drink  warily. 

"  Only  a  little  before  you  eat,"  he  said. 

"  It  warms  me,"  muttered  the  schoolmaster,  "  and 
I  haven't  been  warm  for  days  and  nights.  Give  me  a 
little  more." 

"  Eat  first,"  said  Jim,  authoritatively. 

Some  meat  and  potatoes  were  handed  to  him,  and 
he  ate,  but  not  so  ravenously  as  they  expected.  He 
was  too  weary  and  worn  for  fast  eating.  But  he 
finished  the  welcome  fare,  and  leant  back  in  the 
chair  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  he  softly  said. 

Then  Jim  gave  him  some  more  wine,  and  after  that 
a  farther  supply  of  food.  Finally,  a  third  dose  of 
wine. 

"  That  will  do  now,"  said  Jim. 

*'  I  was  coming  to  the  castle,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
speaking  very  slowly  amidst  a  breathless  silence,  "  and 
was  two  days  on  the  road.    I  had  to  crawl  most  of  the 
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way.  I  got  near  it  on  the  cliff  in  the  rear  at  dawn 
this  morning,  and  witnessed  your  return.  I  had  pre- 
viously heard  the  firing  of  guns,  but  thought  they  were 
only  in  my  disordered  brain.  But  when  I  saw  the 
boats  cross  the  lagoon  I  knew  you  had  been  doing 
brave  work — as  usual." 

He  stopped  for  breath,  and  glanced  at  a  mug  of 
wine  which  Jim  held.  It  was  but  half  empty,  and  he 
gave  the  schoolmaster  a  little  more. 

"  Since  then  I  have  been  crawling  and  walking,  step 
by  step,  inch  by  inch.  Oh,  the  weary  way !  I  stopped 
by  the  ruin  at  the  back  of  the  castle,  and  wondered 
how  it  could  have  been  brought  about.  Then  I  must 
have  fainted,  for  it  was  dark  when  I  found  myself 
moving  again.  So  I  have  come  on  here,  to  be  received 
by  you — as — I — knew  I  should  be.  You  are  very 
g«od,  boys." 

The  change  in  his  appearance  was  very  great.  It 
was  terrible  —  appalling.  He  looked  many  years 
older,  and  had  lost  every  particle  of  flesh  that  could 
be  spared  from  his  bones  and  leave  him  alive. 

"  You  have  not  asked  about  Mrs.  Farrell,"  suggested 
Jim. 

It  was  a  reminder  that  he  took  somewhat 
irritably. 

"Mrs.  Farrell  has  not  suffered  as  I  have  done,"  he. 
said.     "  I  saw  her  alive  and  well." 

"  But  she  has  suffered,  too,"  said  Jim.  "  She  has 
also  been  anxious  about  you.  At  this  moment  she 
believes  you  to  be  dead." 

"  And  wished  it,  perhaps." 

"  No.  You  misjudge  her.  She  has  all  through  been 
very  reasonable  and  kind.  She  would  never  have 
deserted  you." 

This  was  a  home-thrust.  The  schoolmaster  sat 
silent  for  a  few  moments  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  fire. 

"  She  wiU  hardly  know  me,"  he  said,  at  last.   ^ 

"  I  must  prepare  her  for  the  change  in  you.  She 
is  upstairs  with  a  wounded  woman  —  Lucia  di 
Valo." 

"  Have  they  givon  refuge  to  that  she-fiend  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  you  to  question  any  course  we  may 
take  with  others." 

Jim  was  a  bit  peremptory  with  him,  and  the  school- 
master shrank  under  it. 

"  If  3/OM  approve,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to 
object." 

"I  will  go  to  Mrs.  Farrell,"  rejoined  Jim.  "No, you 
cannot  have  any  more  wine  just  now ;  it  is  very 
strong.    Remain  here,.      I  shall  not  be  long.'^ 


CHAPTER    CLXXVIII. 

inE  RULING  PASSION  IS   NOT  ALLOWED  TO  RULE. 

IM  departed,  and  tho^ 

schoolmaster,  leaning 

back     in     his     seat,. 

shut  his  eyes.      The^ 

boys  and  men  stood. 

about,  talking  of  the- 

strange  arrival  in  whispers. 

They    hardly  knew  whether 

to  be  glad  or  sorry. 

The  return  cf  the  school- 
master    ofl'ered     several 
problems  for  solution^   none 
of  which  were  they   in  a  position  to  solve. 

Would  he  endeavour  again  to  take  the  head  of- 
afl'airs  ? 

What  would  be  the  reception  that  Mrs.  Farrell 
would  give  him  ? 

Would  he,  after  all,  survive  the  terrible  privations- 
he  had  undergone  ? 

These  and  other  things  were  whispered  about 
during  the  twenty  minutes  Jim  was  absent  from  the- 
hall. 

When  he  returned,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Farrell  who  was^ 
with  him,  but  Miss  Elegantine.  She  looked  at  the- 
weird  figure  of  the  man,  prematurely  grown  old  and 
dirty,  ragged,  pinched,  and  but  the  shadow  of  his- 
former  self,  with  eyes  wide  open,  unable  at  the  out- 
set to  really  believe  that  this  indeed  was  the  original. 
Napoleon  Farrell.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at 
her  in  return. 

"  So  you  are  here  still  ?"  he  said. 
"  Yes,"  she  rephed,  "  we  are  all  here  ;  no  thanks  to 
you,  I  am  afraid.     Come,  I  am  going  to  help  you  up- 
stairs." -  . 
"  I  can't  walk  upstairs,"  he  answered,  querulously^ 
"  Then  I  must  carry  you,"  she  said,  9almly. 
He  made  a  movement  of  dissent,  and  got  upon  his- 
feet. 

"  If  I  can  have  a  little  more  of  that  wine,"  he  said^. 
"  I  can  manage  it." 

Jim  let  him  have  a  little  more,  and,  taking  the  armi 
of  the  gaunt  woman,  the  schoolmaster  shuffled  across- 
the  hall. 

They  disappeared,  and  Jim  closed  the  door. 
"  A  meeting  between  husband  and  wife,"  he  said,. 
"  under  such  circumstances,  was  not  for  our  eyes." 
"  That  is  so,"  was  the  general  response. 
They  returned  to  their  seats,  but  ;the  gilt  had  beeiXi 
taken  off  the  feast  and  the  mirth  ;  such  as  there  was,, 
was  forced. 
To  Giuseppo  this  scene  wa&  not  so  clear  as  to  the? 
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•old  occupants  of  the  castle.  Nor  did  Johnny  Daw 
-quite  grasp  it.  They  could  see  that  the  schoolmaster 
ihad  suffered,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  changes  in  him 
•beyond  the  unmistakable  signs  of  recent  star- 
'vation. 

But  in  a  little  while  the  freezing  effects  of  the 
retiu-n  of  the  schoolmaster  began  to  disappear.  A 
thaw  set  in,  and  Giuseppo  fairly  scattered  all  the  ice 
sby  volunteering  to  sing  a  Spanish  song. 

After  it  had  been  sung  and  applauded,  he  and  the 
men,  to  the  music  of  their  own  voices,  danced  the 
bolero,  then  Cobbles  and  Smith  obliged  with  the 
British  hornpipe,  Ganthony  sang,  and  after  that 
-somebody  else-  Daw  came  out  with  something  comic, 
and  Romeo  obliged  with  a  ditty  in  which  the  "  yaller 
.gal,"  so  dear  to  the  negro  heart,  was  very 
prominent. 

So  the  time  went  on  until  ten  o'clock,  when  Jim, 
who  believed  in  being  merry  and  wise,  said  it  was  time 
"for  bed. 

For  the  night  Giuseppo  and  his  men  could  be 
accommodated  with  beds.  On  the  morrow  they  were 
.going  back  to  Minorca,  where  an  interview  with  the 
.governor  would  be  asked,  and,  if  granted,  a  few  facts 
laid  before  him,  Avhich  were  expected  "  to  shake  him 
Tip  a  bit." 

"  He  will  only  be  glad  for  the  whole  thing  to  be 
hushed  up,  for  if  the  matter  reached  the  higher 
authorities  of  the  land,  his  recall  and  disgrace  will  be 
inevitable,"  said  Giuseppo. 

As  a  matter  of  simple,  precaution  the  gates  were 
•  closed,  and  in  half  an  hour  everything  in  the  castle 
was  quiet. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  interview  between 
husband  and  wife,  it  was  not  known  to  the  boys, 
beyond  that,  to  outward  appearance,  they  were  recon- 
ciled. 

In  tlie  morning  Mrs.  Farrell  came  down  and  had  an 
interview  with  Jim  and  Morse.  She  had  the  red- 
ej'ed  look  of  one  who  has  not  slept  all  night. 

"  He  fell  asleep  early,"  she  said,  "  and  is  sleeping 
still.     Of  the  future  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  The  old  order  of  things  cannot  be  resumed,"  said 
Jim. 

•'  Assuredly  not,"  added  Marse. 

''  I  do  not  expect  it,  woy  has  Mr.  Farrell  the  right  to 
■look  for  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Farrell  ;  ''  but  it  is  early  days 
to  talk  of  that  yet." 

They  assented  to  that.  Then  Jim  hesitatingly 
-asked  how  Eveline  had  borne  the  meeting. 

"  She  is  very  sorry  for  her  father,*'  answered  Mrs. 
Farrell,  "and  will  remember  that  she  is  his  child. 
Both  of  us  must  think  of  duty,  more  than  our  own 
feelings  and  convenience." 

It  was  the  answer  they  miglit  have  expected,  and 
"they  had  nothing  to  say  again-st  it.     Mrs.  Farrell  left 


them,  and  Jim  went  out  to  find  Giuseppo,  who  had 
gone  down  to  get  his  boat  ready  for  sea. 

They  met  upon  the  beach  as  Giuseppo  finished  his 
work,  and  returned  together. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you,"  said  Jim,  '<  on 
the  matter  of  your  return  here.  You  will  come  back 
to  us  ere  long,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible  you  Avill  remain  long  here,  senor  ?" 
exclaimed  Giuseppo,  his  dark  eyes  open  wide. 

"  Some  of  us  will,"  said  Jim.  "  I  have  plans  that 
require  thinking  out  and  getting  into  shape.  You  may 
be  of  great  service  to  me." 

"  Senor,  to  be  of  service  to  you  I  would  go  round 
the  world." 

"  Then  you  will  come  back  ?" 

"  My  life  on  it !" 

"Should  we  not  be  here,''  said  Jim,  "  you  will  find 
us  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  where  we  first  met. 
How  long  will  you  be  gone  ?" 

"Not  more  than  a  week,  I  hope,  senor,"  said 
Giuseppo  ;  "  but  I  shall  remain  until  I  know  what  the 
governor  will  do.  If  for  being  nothing  more  than  a 
fool  of  the  first  water,  he  ought  to  have  a  knife  planted 
between  his  ribs." 

"  No  bloodshed  on  my  account,  I  beg  of  you,"  said 
Jim. 

"  Senor,  I  spoke  as  a  Spaniard.  In  your  cause  I  will 
act  as  an  Englishman." 

Breakfast  awaited  them,  and  was  quickly  disposed 
of.  Afterwards,  all  but  those  Avho  had  household 
duties  to  perform — they  included  the  negroes,  Harac 
and  Maravello,  and  Cliorker — accompanied  the  smug- 
gler's party  down  to  the  beach  to  give  them  a  cheer 
as  a  send-off. 

It  was  a  lively  scene,  and  many  of  the  boys  deter- 
mined to  accompany  the  bigger  boat  to  the  mouth  of 
the  lagoon  in  smaller  rowing-craf  b. 

Quite  a  procession  was  formed,  and  the  final  cheer 
was  not  given  until  Giuseppo's  boat  was  fully  a  mile 
on  its  way. 

Then  some  of  the  boys  went  off  for  a  stroll,  and 
Jim,  Morse,  Daw,  and  a  dozen  others  started  for  the 
castle. 

"  A  holiday  to-day,"  cried  Jim  to  the  pleasure- 
seekers,  "  J3ut  there  Avill  be  work  to-morrow.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done,"  he  added,  addressing  Morse,  '"  will 
be  to  make  a  path  to  the  castle." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  it  this  morning  shortly  after  I 
was  awake,"  replied  Morse.  "It  won't  be  quite  so 
direct  as  before,  but  some  of  the  chief  obstacles,  such 
as  a  rock  lilvc  that,  I  can  soon  clear  away." 

He  pointed  to  a,  boulder  that  must  have  weiglied 
fifty  tons  at  the  least.  Daw  stared  at  him  in  as- 
tonishment. He  thought  IMorse  was  joking.  Jim 
observed  the  look,  aud  laughed. 

"  Morse  will  make  very  light  of  lifting  that,"  he  said. 
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"  Oh,  come !"  exclaimed  Johnny  Daw,  "  draw  it 
mild." 

"  He  will  require  the  assistance  of  two  friends," 
continued  Jim, 

'■'  Forty  or  fifty,  you  mean." 

"  No.  The  naraes  of  Morse's  friends  are  dynamite 
and  melenite,  both  of  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
communing  with." 

"  You  are  a  strange  lot  of  fellows,"  said  Daw,  under 
his  breath. 

They  climbed  up  to  the  castle  and  passed  in.  Jim, 
who  was  a  step  or  two  in  advance  of  the  rest,  heard 
a  row  going  on  in  the  hall,  and  Romeo's  voice  very 
evident. 

"  Not  me,"  he  was  saying,  "  you  go  and  lor  it  ober 
oder  niggers.     We  liab  had  'nufl'  ob  you." 

*'  Obey  me  or  quit  the  castle,"  answered  a  cracked 
voice.  "  I  am  feeble  and  broken,  but  I  am  still  master 
here." 

Jim  understood  now.  It  was  the  schoolmaster 
making  an  effort  to  regain  his  authority.  "With  a 
flushed  face  he  stalked  into  the  hall  and  saw  Mr. 
Farrell  seated  by  the  fire,  wagging  his  head  angrily  at 
Romeo  and  the  other  men  who  were  grouped 
together  Math  the  stamp  of  rebellion  upon  their 
faces. 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  said  Jim,  firmly  but  politely, 
^  I  cannot  allow  you  to  interfere  with  matters 
here." 

"  Gordon — I — I "     The    schoolmaster    quailed 

before  the  angry  eye  of  the  youth.     He  half-rose  from 
his  chair  and  sat  down  again. 

"  For  the  present,"  continued  Jim, "  I  must  continue 
to  rule.  After  all  that  has  transpired,  I  wonder  at 
you,  Mr.  Farrell !" 

"  You  helped  me  in  the  hour  of  need.  Do  not 
thrust  that  into  my  teeth,  Gordon." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  Jim,  "  but  of  your 
mismanagement,  without  mentioning  something  worse. 
Here  I  am  master  for  the  time.  Not  so  much  by  my 
own  will  as  by  the  wishes  of  my  friends.  You  must 
obey  me  as  well  as  the  rest.  Not  that  I  shall  put  any 
great  tax  of  obedience  upon  you." 

"And if  I  refuse?" 

"  You  will  be  made  a  prisoner  !" 

The  resolute  tone  of  the  answer  ended  the  con- 
troversy. The  schoolmaster  got  up  from  the  chair, 
and  leaning  on  a  stick  he  had  with  him,  shuffled  from 
the  hall. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIX. 


COMIJIG      TO      TERMS. 


HAT  was  the  matter 
here  P"  asked  Jim. 

He      looked      to 
Romeo     for      an 
'  answer,  which  came 
promptly. 
"Fust    ob    all,    Marse' 
Gordon,  he  want  to  know 
whar  de  wine  kept.     He- 
say  he  got  a  pain  some- 
whar.    Me  'fuse  to   say,. 
and  den  he  order  us  'bout 
like  a  lot  ob  cattle.     We- 
not  mind  him,  and  he  lay  on  t'ick  wif  abusive  words." 

Jim  had  the  key  of  the  vaults,  which  he  now 
resolved  not  to  part  with  to  anyone.  Bidding  the- 
men  go  on  with  his  work,  he  left  the  hall,  and  outside- 
met  Johnny  Daw,  between  whom  and  himself  there- 
was  a  fast-growing  friendship. 

"  I  say,  Jim,"  said  Daw,  "  it  is  astonishing  how 
things  slip  the  mind.  We  forgot  all  those  wounded 
fellows  we  left  on  the  beach." 

"  I  did  not  forget  them,"  repUed  Jim,  quietly. 
"  Where  are  they  ?" 
"  Gone  home." 
"  Home  ?" 

"  Giuseppo  attended  to  their  wounds  and  sent  them 
home  in  one  of  Lucia  di  Valo's  boats.  There  were 
but  five  left  alive,  besides  the  prisoners  who  went 
with  them,  and  they  had  four  out  of  the  number  able 
to  sail  the  craft.  It  was  the  better  thing  to  do,  for 
them  and  for  us." 

"  I  suppose  it  was,"  said  Daw,  reflecting. 
"  They  won't  make  any  fuss  about  things  here,"  said 
Jim,  "  but  rather  be  glad  to  avoid  all  reference  to. 
their  failure.  Among  their  own  friends  they  will  be^ 
cared  for.  I  did  not  mention  their  going  yesterday.. 
as  everybody  seemed  to  be  merry,  and  wounded  raeni 
are  not  an  agreeable  subject." 

*****♦•» 
There  was  so  much  to  do  that  it  was  not  easy  to< 
decide  where  to  begin.  Woodcutting,  however,  wa& 
imperative,  and  ten  of  the  boys,  with  Martin,  went  ta 
work  in  the  pathway,  where  there  was  a  lot  of  timber 
lying  ready  for  cutting  up. 

It  had  been  blown  down  by  Morse  on  that  memorabre- 
night,  and  he  now  advocated  its  removal  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  reconstructing  the  way. 

Morse  wanted  the  rest  of  the  men,  save  the  three 

negroes,  at  the  back  of  the  castle.    He  had  a  project 

for  clearing  the  ruins  and  making  use  of  the  material.. 

Of  this  we  shall  hear  more  anon.    Meanwhile,  Jin* 

learnt  from  Mrs.  Farrell  that  the  schoolmaster  had 
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been  giving  way  to  anger,  and  having  excited  himself, 
was  now  on  the  borders  of  a  fever.  This  was  imparted 
to  Jim  about  an  hour  after  his  decisive  treatment  of 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"  You  must  not  be  hard  on  him,"  pleaded  Mrs. 
Farrell,  "  I  am  sure  you  Avon't.  At  the  best  of  times 
he  is  foolish  and  weak.  Now  he  is  so  utterly  broken 
that  he  is  little  more  than  a  child." 

"  I  have  no  desire,"  replied  Jim,  "  to  be  hard  upon 
him.  But  you  will  admit,  Mrs.  Farrell,  that  the  old 
state  of  things  has  passed  away." 

"  Assuredly  I  do.  The  school  as  it  was  can  never 
be  restored." 

"Never,  and  it  will  be  better  so.  Mr.  Farrell, 
by-and-by,  when  he  is  strong  enough,  will  have 
a  proposition  from  me,  which  he  will,  if  he  is  wise, 
accede  to.  But  for  the  present  thuigs  must  go  on 
as  they  are." 

"  Heaven  knows,  Gordon,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  that  both  Eveline  and  myself  are 
fully  conscious  of  all  we  owe  you.  But  at  the  back 
of  everything  there  is  the  duty  of  a  wife  and  a 
daughter." 

Jim  bowed  by  way  of  assent. 

"  If  Mr.  Farrell  were  your  father  you  would  not 
condemn  him." 

"  No.     It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  do  so." 
"Therefore,    Gordon,    you    will    understand    our 
position." 

"I  understand  it  thoroughly,  Mrs.  Farrell,"  said 
Jim  ;  "  but  recent  events  have  almost  made  a  man  of 
me,  and  I  understand  mine.  While  wishing  to  do 
what  is  right  and  just,  I  can  never  place  myself  under 
the  ruling  of  Mr.  Farrell  again." 

"  You  would  be  foolish  if  you  did,"  returned  Mrs. 
Farrell.  "  But  what  can  you  boys  do  ?  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  for  you  all  to  return  home." 

Jim  smiled  quietly,  but  said  nothing  by  way  of 
assent  or  dissent  to  this  suggestion. 

"  How  is  Senorita  di  Valo  progressing?"  he  inquired. 
"  Much  better  than  we  could  hope  fox-,  seeing  how 
seriously  injured  she  was.  ITie  bullet  seems  to  have 
glanced  ofl'  one  of  her  ribs,  and  passed  out  of  her  side. 
1  cannot  tell  if  the  rib  is  broken.  In  her  opinion  it 
is  not,  which  is  little  less  than  a  miracle." 
"  She  is  mending,  then  P" 

"  In  a  way,  Gordon,  but  altering  in  another  respect. 
She  is  strangely  quiet  and  subdued — broken,  I  suppose, 
is  the  exact  word." 

'•One  can  hardly  marvel  at  it,"  mused  Jim.  "To  risk 
so  much,  and  to  lose  all.  I  believe  she  has  spoken  of 
me?" 

"  Always  in  praise  of  you." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  speaking  in  that  way. 
Does  she  talk  of  going  back  to  her  home  ?" 
"  She  sftys  that  sLc  will  never  return." 


"  And  what  will  she  do,  then  ?"  asked  Jim,  surprised. 
"  She  does  not  say.     EveUne  has  acquired  a  strong 
influence  over  her." 

"  Kindness  could  do  no  less." 

"Not  kindness  alone  would  have  done  it.  This 
Senorita  di  Valo  seems  to  me  to  have  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  having  made  a  terrible 
mistake.  But  what  it  is  I  cannot  tell,  save  that  all 
she  has  done  was  in  error." 

"  I  think  I  know,"  said  Jim.  "Now,  Mrs.  Farrell, 
I  must  leave  you.  I  wish  that,  when  talking  with  Mr. 
Farrell,  you  will  get  at  his  ideas  of  the  future.  Pro- 
bably he  will  wish  to  return  to  England." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  rephed  Mrs.  Farrell.  "  But  as 
soon  as  possible  I  will  endeavour  to  make  some 
arrangement  that  will  suit  you  both." 

Jim  knew  what  he  required,  and  what  he  meant  to* 
have,  but  said  nothing  more  just  then.  On  leaving- 
Mrs.  Farrell  he  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  castle,, 
where  Morse  with  his  assistants  was  engaged  in  piling 
up  the  wrecked  stonework  into  orderly  heaps. 

"  You  want  to  get  at  the  kitchen  ?"  said  Jim,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"  That  is  the  first  idea,"  replied  Morse.  "  Of  course, 
most  of  the  things  have  suffered,  but  I  hope  to  save 
all  the  metal  utensils.  Those  that  are  battered  we 
can  put  shipshape  again." 

"  You  are  taking  special  pains  with  the  stones." 
"  Yes,  Jim  ;  they  will  be  wanted  again." 
Harac  and  Maravello  were  engaged  in  chipping  off 
the  mortar  and  cement  from  the  stones,  using  a  piece- 
of  strong  iron  hooping  for  the  purpose.    Jim  looked 
at  them  curiously. 

"  Jim,"  said  Morse,  "  can't  you  guess  what  I  am 
thinking  of  ?" 
"  No." 

"  You  are  getting  dull  in  your  old  age.  Now  I 
know  you  intend  to  remain  for  some  time  upon  the 
island." 

"  I  told  you  so." 

"  And  so  do  I,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  us.     Now, 
although  we  shall  wander  a  bit,  in  parties  anyway, 
we  must  have  some  sort  of  home,  and  the  castle  is — 
well,  it  isn't  quite  so  nice  as  it  was  at  the  start." 
"  It  is  not." 

"Then  it  comes  to  this,  Jim.  We  must  build  a 
home,  and  I  propose  to  do  it  with  this  material  for 
walls.  Sleery  knows  how  to  do  the  woodwork,  the 
windows,  doors,  and  roof,  and  surely  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  a  snug  barracks  for  us  all." 
"  Including  the  Farrells  ?" 

"  No.  If  they  remain  upon  the  island  they  must 
have  a  home  of  their  own.  "Why,  Jim,  there  is 
material  enough  here  to  build  what  we  require,  and  a 
dozen  houses." 

"  Where  is  the  mortar  to  come  from  ?" 
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"  Sand  we  have  without  stint,  and  I  know  where 
•chalk  can  be  found.  I  have  been  reading  up  how  to 
burn  lime,  and  a  kUn  will  be  started  soon." 

"  You  are  a  fellow,  Morse.  Is  there  any  thing  you 
'Cannot  do  ?" 

"  Others  might  do  the  same  if  they  would  only  put 
"their  brains  to  work." 

But  Jim  only  shook  his  head, 

"It  all  depends  how  the  brains  work  when  they 
«,re  set  going,"  he  said,  and  having  uttered  this  truism, 
he  went  away  with  his  brain  busy  with  schemes  for 
"the  future. 

They  were  a  merry  party  down  by  the  old  pathway, 
and  the  sound  of  the  saw  mingled  with  the  cheery 
laughter  of  the  youngsters. 

J  ohnny  Daw  was  there  working  with  his  coat  off,  as 
if  sawing  wood  was  the  one  pleasure  of  his  life.  He 
liad  thought  of  going  shooting  again,  but  gave  up 
pleasure  to  make  himself  useful. 

Jim  noticed  that  the  tree-trunks  were  being  cut 
into  regular  lengths,  and  laid  in  heaps  according  to 
size.  He  commented  upon  it  to  Martin,  who 
informed  him  that  they  were  acting  upon  the 
instructions  they  had  received  from  Sleery. 

"  And  where  is  Sleery  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Over  yonder  preparing  a  saw-pit.  He  has  been 
looking  out  the  old  cross-cut  saws." 

"  Morse  is  losing  no  time,  as  usual,"  thought  Jim. 
■"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  be  left  at  peace  now  ?" 

That  evening,  after  a  busy  day,  the  boys  were 
assembled  in  the  hall,  when  Mrs.  Farrell  appeared, 
and  beckoned  to  Jim. 

"Will  you  come  up  and  see  my  husband?"  she 
whispered.  "  He  wishes  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  you." 

Jim  said  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  followed  her  from 
±he  room,  leaving  his  wondering  friends  behind  liim. 


CHAPTER    CLXXX. 

THE   NEW   ORDEK,   OF  THIlSfGiS. 

R.  FARRELL    was 

in   bed,   where   he 

was  lying  propped 

up  with  pillows.  He 

was  very  pale,  and  Jim 

saw  that  the  threatened 

fever  had  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Farrell,  as  soon  as 

she  had  shown  Jim  into 

the     room,      left      the 

master    and   old    pupil 

together. 

'•  Sit  down,  Gordon," 
said   the  schoolmaster  ; 
there  is  a  chair — only  one  here,  and  a  poor  thing  ; 


but  the  old  place  was  terribly  wrecked,  and.  we 
must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have." 

Jim  sat  down  upon  the  solitary  chair  by  the  bed- 
side, a  strong  contrast  in  his  healthy,  muscular 
appearance  to  the  wan  and  broken  man. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  that  talking  will  fatigue  you, 
sir.  Let  us  come  to  the  point  without  any  loss  of 
time." 

"  Certainly,  Gordon.  You  were  always  prompt  in 
word  and  action.  In  the  first  place,  I  intend  to 
remain  on  the  island." 

"  Will  that  be  wise  ?" 

"I  dare  not  go  back,  Gordon.  In  the  old  country 
I  should  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  actions,  that 
would  ruin  me.  I  might  even  be  prosecuted  for  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretences.  But  I  was  not 
guilty  of  that." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  intended  to  deoeive  us, 
sir." 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  Gordon.  No,  I  was  simply  a 
conceited  idiot.     I  see  it  all  now." 

Jim  had  seen  it  for  a  long  time,  and  he  could  not 
dissent  from  the  admission  of  the  schoolmaster.  He 
merely  nodded  slightly,  as  if  he  knew  it,  but^ought 
it  of  no  consequence  now. 

"  After  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted  on  our 
enemies,  Gordon,"  pursued  Mr.  Farrell,  "we  shall 
now  be  left  in  peace." 

"  1  hope  so,  sir." 

"  You  are  not  sure  ?"  , 

"  I  cannot  be  until  Giuseppo  returns." 

"  Who  is  Giuseppo  ?"  / 

Jim  briefly  explained  that  he  was  a  Spaniard  who 
had  acted  as  a  friend. 

"For  all  that,  I  wouldn't  trust  him,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell,  shaking  his  head.  "  They  are  a  mean, 
treacherous  lot." 

Jim  thought  of  certain  things  the  schoolmaster  had 
done,  and  smiled.  He  thought  that  treachery  and 
meanness  are  not  confined  to  one  nation  or  class  of 
people. 

"  How  will  his  coming  back  affect  us,  Gordon  ?" 

"He  will  be  able  to  inform  me  about  the  view 
taken  of  matters  by  the  Governor  of  Minorca,  and 
the  friends  of  the  fallen  men." 

"  I  see.     And  if  the  news  is  favourable  ?" 

"  M^e  intend  to  remain  here  openly  in  that  case. 
But,  at  all  events,  we  do  not  intend  to  leave  at 
present,  and  should  there  still  be  trouble  in  the  air, 
we  intend  to  shift  our  quarters." 

"  Where  to  ?" 

"  That  is  not  fully  decided." 

"  If  I  could  be  at  peace  here,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  I 
would  be  content  Avith  a  quiet  cottage  in  some  corner 
with  a  garden,  and  a  man  or  so  to  help  with  the 
work.     I  have  still  nrivate  means  sufficient  left  to 
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carry  on  a  home  of  that  description  with  comfort,  and 
even  liberality." 

"  Do  you  desire  to  live  alone  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  No,  no.  My  wife  and  daughter  would  be  with 
me,  and  perhaps  I  could  persuade  an  old  friend  of 
anine  to  come  and  stay  with  me,  for  a  time,  anyway. 
I  feel  that  I  want  a  long  rest." 

Jim  sat  thinking  for  a  few  moments.  Provided  the 
(report  from  Giuseppo  proved  favourable,  the  idea 
might  be  carried  out.  Of  course  there  would  be  Mrs. 
Farrell  and  Eveline  to  consult,  but  the  scheme  had 
its  advantages. 

Jim  and  his  friends  would  be  living  a  life  of 
"freedom,  and  Eveline  would  not  be  so  far  away.  Jim 
liked  the  notion  of  a  sort  of  settlement  being  formed. 
He  knew  that  it  would  not  last  for  ever,  or  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  it  would  suit  his  views. 

There  was  another  matter,  too,  that  would  have  to 
be  attended  to.  It  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
some  sort  of  consent  to  remaining  there  from  his 
friends.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  others. 
They  all  had  somebody  who  might  "  put  a  spoke  in 
the  wheel  of  the  arrangement,"  and  must  be  induced 
iio  acquiesce  in  it. 

"  Broadly,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  that  your  idea  is  a 
good  one.  But  when  the  time  arrives  for  us  to  part, 
there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to  terms. 
You  will  want  a  house  built  ?" 

'•  Why,  yes,"  murmured  Mr.  Farrell,  "  of  course  I 
■shall.     Sleery  would  see  to  that." 

"I  cannot  say.  Sleery  considers  himself  a  free 
agent  now.  You  would  have  to  employ  and  pay  him 
in  the  usual  way.  But  I  think  you  may  cease  to  be 
anxious.  We  shall  be  able  to  come  to  terms.  What- 
ever we  may  do  in  your  interest  can  be  paid  in  kind. 
We  have  a  fair  supply  of  goods  in  the  store-room,  but 
you  might,  when  you  are  well  enough  to  write,  order 
an  additional  supply.  Now  would  be  the  season  for 
working.  Having  selected  a  spot  for  your  house,  we 
•could  proceed  with  the  building  and  laying  out  your 
.garden.  When  the  spring  comes,  a  very  little  atten- 
tion will  keep  it  going." 

"Practical,  as  usual." 

"  I  will  make  also  a  list  of  seeds  and  tools,  that 
will  be  useful  to  us  and  to  you,"  pursued  Jim.  "  You 
•can  order  them  with  the  other  things,  and  we  should 
get  them  at  the  latest  early  in  January.  We  can 
hold  out  until  then." 

"  T  see  a  very  pleasant  life  before  me,  even  now," 
said  Mr.  Farrell.  "  By  the  way,  Gordon,  you  spoke 
of  exchanging  labour  for  goods.  There  is  another 
thing  I  should  like  to  be  thrown  in." 

"  What  is  that,  sir  ?" 

"  Some  of  that  wine.  It  is  the  most  reviving  thing 
71  ever  drank.     It  must  be  very  old." 

"  It  is." 


"  You  boys  do  not  drink  it,  I  hope  ?" 

"  It  would  only  be  used  in  case  of  sickness,"  replied 
Jim,  with  a  dry  smile. 

"  Wise  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Farrell ;  "  it  is  essentially  a 
drink  for  men.     How  did  you  come  possessed  of  it  ?" 

"  I  think  we  have  talked  sufficiently  for  the  present, ' 
said  Jim,  rising.  "  Mrs.  Farrell  shall  have  a  bottle  of 
the  wine  to  give  to  you,  as  she  may  think  proper." 

"  But  surely,  Gordon,  you  can  trust  me  with  it  ?" 

"When  you  are  well.  For  whatever  your  other 
failings  may  be,  sir,  you  are  a  sober  man.  But  in 
your  weak  state  the  temptation  to  take  a  little  too 
much  would  be  very  great." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  part  with  more  of  it  than 
you  can  help,  I  see." 

"  I  do  not.  I  fancy  that  a  good  many  people  at 
home  would  give  me  a  guinea  a  bottle  for  it.  But 
you  shall  not  want  for  a  bottle  of  good  light  wine 
by-and-by,  provided  we  come  to  an  arrangement. 
Good-bye  for  the  present,  sir." 

"  Bless  you,  Gordon  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Farrell,  quite 
fervently. 

Jim  had  been  gone  a  long  time,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  hall  there  were  many  curious  eyes  cast  upon 
him.  He  saw  no  reason  for  reserve.  The  matter  he 
had  been  discussing  was  quite  an  open  one. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Nap,"  he  said,  "  about  the 
future.  He  wants  a  house  built,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  I  think  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  will  be 
to  settle  down.  We  can  hold  our  own  here,  I  believe, 
boys." 

"  I  hoped  he  was  going  right  away,"  growled 
Trimmer. 

"  Jim  had  other  views,"  whispered  Terry,  in  his  ear. 

"  Of  course.  He  is  spoony  on  Eveline.  She  will 
bring  us  more  trouble  yet,"  muttered  Trimmer. 

"  You  are  a  croaker,"  said  Terry ;  "  a  regular  raven. 
We  needn't  worry  about  Farrell,  as  we  are  going  to 
live  with  him  never  no  more — never  no  more." 

"  There  is  one  thing  about  Nap,"  said  Jim,  "  that 
shows  the  inborn  selfishness  in  the  man.  It  is  incur- 
able. He  went  away  with  the  under-masters,  Storeby 
and  Turner,  and  he  has  made  no  inquirj'  concerning 
them." 

" Did  he  say  how  it  was  they  became  separated?" 
asked  Rainstone. 

"  He  did  not  mention  them  at  all,"  said  Jim,  "and 
I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do.  The  task  of  exploring 
the  whole  island  is  too  much  for  us.  If  living,  they 
ought  to  find  their  way  back  to  us.  But  I  may  say 
that  if  any  of  you  volunteer  for  a  search  there  will 
be  no  objection  on  my  part." 

"  I  think  it  right  something  should  be  done,"  re- 
marked Morse. 

"  I'll  go,"  cried  out  Johnny  Daw. 

"  I  am  willing  to  join  yon,"  said  Dawson 
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"So  am  I,"  cried  Dibble. 

"That  will  suffice,"  said  Jim,  "we  cannot  spare 
many  of  our  workers." 

The  preliminaries  were  then  arranged.  The  trio 
were  to  start  on  the  morrow  and  travel  by  the  beach 
as  far  as  three  miles  beyond  Silver  Bay,  and  then 
turn  inward  and  work  their  way  home  by  the  chine. 

If  no  signs  of  the  missing  men  were  discovered,  a 
route  would  be  selected  for  the  next  day,  and  so  on, 
for  a  week.  If  no  clue  to  the  fate  of  the  men  was 
obtained,  the  search  was  then  to  be  given  up. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXI. 


HOITSE-BUILDING. 


-THE      PARTY     IN     SEARCH    FOR    THE 
MISSING   MEN. 


VERY  busy  time  was 

now    begun.    Morse 

hastened  on  the  work 

of  clearing  away  the 

ruins   of  the    castle 

wall,      and     having 

willing  assistants,  in  two 

days  a  vast  amount  of  work 

was  got  through  with. 

The  stones  were  of 
various  sizes,  some  not 
more  than  six  inches 
square,  others  two  or 
even  three  feet  in  length. 
They  appeared  to  have  been  quarried  by  independent 
workers  who  had  shaped  the  stone  according  to 
their  individual  fancy. 

The  c^d-time  builders,  however,  succeeded  in  fitting 
them  together  with  considerable  judgment  and 
picturesque  effect,  and  so  they  had  remained  until 
Morse,  with  his  explosives,  dislodged  them. 

He  was,  moreover,  engaged  in  making  a  lime-kiln 
near  a  piece  of  chalky  ground,  about  a  mile  away,  in 
the  direction  of  the  chine.  With  his  keen  eyes  ever 
on  the  watch  for  things  of  interest,  he  had  noted  it 
long  before,  and  conceived  that  it  might  one  day  be 
turned  to  account. 

That  day  had  now  come,  and  so  far  he  ranked  as 
a  prophet.  But  he  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  that 
high  gift  which  enables  a  few — a  very  few — to  dive  into 
the  future. 

Then  there  was  the  spot  to  be  selected  for  their 
house,  the  plans  mapped  out,  and  the  foundations 
dug.  Morse  was  responsible  for  the  plans,  and  the 
carrjnng  out  would  devolve  on  Martin  and  Sleery  as 
foremen,  and  the  boys  as  workers. 

Simplicity  was  the  main  feature  of  the  plan  Morse 
had  in  his  mind.  The  principal  building  was  to  be 
sixty  feet  long  and  one  storey  high.     In  front,  two 


doors,  one  at  either  end,  with  a  number  of  smalL 
windows  open  to  the  air,  except  when  closed  witb^ 
shutters,  for  at  present  they  had  no  glass  to  glaza 
them  with. 

The  back,  which  would  look  out  upon  the  wood,  was, 
to  be  pierced  for  shooting,  but  with  no  other  opening;, 
whatever.  The  roof  to  be  first  covered  with  rougl\. 
planking,  and  then  over  that  with  clay,  into  which 
a  sort  of  thatch,  made  out  of  fibre  of  the  trailing, 
plants,  was  to  be  fixed. 

Around  the  whole  he  proposed  to  put  up  a  stock- 
ade, twenty  feet  from  the  main  building. 

Nor  did  his  plan  stop  here.  Keeping  in  mind  the- 
way  the  castle  had  been  supplied  with  water,  he  re- 
solved to  search  for  the  pipe  that  led  the  water  from.. 
the  spring,  and  shift  it  so  as  to  bring  water  to  a  room 
in  the  big  Long  House,  as  the  building  was  to  be 
named.  There  it  would  fall  into  a  tank,  keep  up  a 
continual  supply,  and  the  surplusage  be  carried  oft' by. 
a  simple  arrangement  of  a  drain  that  would  run  under, 
the  stockade,  and  so  bear  the  water  away. 

All  these  things  he  rapidly  sketched  out,  and. 
exhibited  to  his  approving  companions.  The  spot, 
chosen  was  in  a  direct  line  just  behind  the  castle. 
There  the  soil  appeared  to  be  sandy  and  light,  easily 
worked,  and  healthy  to  live  upon.  Most  of  the 
trees  in  front  were  to  be  cleared  away,  leaving  just 
a  fringe  on  the  border  of  the  wood. 

Nothing  was  done  towards  the  suggested  residence 
for  Mr.  Farrell,  schoolmaster  no  more.  It  was 
decided  to  leave  that  until  he  was  in  a  condition  of 
body  to  look  about  for  himself,  and  in  a  mind  that, 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  judicious  selection. 

Working  parties  were  appointed,  each  and  all  to 
his  duty,  with  others  or  by  himself,  and  thus  the  days 
went  swiftly  by  until  the  better  part  of  the  week 
had  passed. 

By  that  time  Morse  had  his  amateur  lime-kiln  going: 
with  a  promise  of  great  success,  and  the  founda- 
tions were  dug  for  the  stone  walls. 

One  of  the  pleasures — they  were  very  few — in  the 
Uves  of  the  women-folk  was  for  them  to  come  out  in. 
the  afternoon  and  watch  the  boys  at  work. 

Jim  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but  he  some- 
times found  time  to  explain  what  was  being  done,., 
and  was  rewarded  mth  their  unqualified  approval. 

"  It  is  the  most  romantic  thing  I  ever  heard  of," ' 
said  Miss  Elegantine.  "  I  wish  I  had  been  born  a. 
man." 

"You  would  have  been  a  boy  first,"  said  her- 
nephew,  who  was  standing  by. 

There  had  been  a  time,  and  it  was  not  long  ago,- 
when  she  would  have  turned  upon  him  and  taken 
exception  to  the  remark,  either  by  word  or  deed,  but 
since  her  stay  upon  the  rocky  shore,  outside  the« 
lagoon,  she  had  been  a  changed  woman. 
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She  was  always  kind  now,  sometimes  even  tender, 
to  the  boy. 

Meanwhile  the  search-party  had  explored  here  and 
there,  finding  nothing,  and  at  last  all  hope  of  coming 
upon  Storeby  and  Turner  was  abandoned.  It  was  an 
unsatisfactory  termination  of  their  labours,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  So  they  joined  the  army  of 
builders,  and  the  first  batch  of  lime  being  ready, 
mortar  was  made  and  the  waU  begun. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Eveline  with 
fitting  solemnity,  the  usual  ceremony  of  putting 
some  record  of  the  time  and  the  builders  beiag  duly 
observed.  Martin  cut  a  hole  in  the  stone.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest,  and  a  bottle,  with  a  written  state- 
ment, and  some  odd  money  of  the  period,  therein 
inserted  and  buried  in  mortar. 

Then  they  sang  " Rule  Britannia,"  and  gave  three 
cheers.  After  that  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  they 
had  a  jovial  evening. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  to  build  the  Long  House  ?" 
asked  Jim  of  Sleery. 

"  A  month,  at  the  least,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  it  is  to 
be  done  well,  of  course." 

"  Build  it,"  said  Morse,  "  as  if  you  meant  to  defy 
me  to  blow  it  up." 

"  I  couldn't  promise  to  build  like  that,"  said  Sleery. 

The  next  morning  a  sail  was  reported  approaching 
the  island,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  it  was 
seen  to  have  but  one  man  in  it,  and  that  was  Giuseppo. 

Jim  also  saw  that  he  had  a  number  of  packages  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  organised  a  party  of 
porters — Harac,  Maravello,  Changeling,  Chorker,  and 
the  three  niggers,  to  bring  whatever  he  had  with  him 
to  the  castle. 

They  were  in  time  to  greet  him  as  he  entered  the 
lagoon  and  ran  his  boat  ashore. 
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AIL-BAGS  from 

Minorca,"     said 

Giuseppo.     "  They 

have     been    there 

some     time,     and 

that    pig  -  headed 

governor  was  thinking 

of  opening  them.  There 

are  two  lots." 

He  tossed  them 
ashore,  and  next  pro- 
ceeded to  haul  out 
sundry  packages  and 
iscs. 
"  I  thought,  senor,"  he   said,  "  that,  while  I  was 


with  my  people,  I  might  bring  along  some  tobacco 
for  the  men,  also  a  trifle  of  brandy  and  quinine  in. 
case  of  fever.  There  are  melon-seeds,  too,  and  some 
cloth  that  may  be  handy  for  old  clothing.  Needles 
and  thread,  too,  signer." 

"  You  have  proved  yourself  an  invaluable  friend,"' 
rephed  Jim. 

Having  despatched  the  men  on  with  the  parcels  and! 
boxes,  he  lingered  behind  with  Giuseppo,  who,  as  yet,, 
had  said  nothing  about  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the* 
governor. 

The  Spaniard  put  the  sails  and  masts  in  order  inn 
his  boat,  and  was  ready  to  accompany  Jim  to  the- 
castle. 

"  What  of  the  governor,  Giuseppo  ?" 
"  Senor,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  is  a  most  unwarrant- 
able mule.      He  will  say  nothing,  but  hums  and  haV 
like  a  woman  choosing  the  stuff  for  her  wedding- 
gown." 

"  Then  he  cannot  be  relied  upon  ?"  suggested  Jim. 
Giuseppo  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  As  much  as  ever  he  Avas,"  he  said  ;  "  for,  look  you^ 
senor,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted,      I  would  not  give  a. 
cigarette-paper  for  his  word.     As  like  as  not,  however,, 
he  will  do  nothing." 

"  There  is  Algua  Marbalo  ?" 

"He,  senor,  is  a  diflerent  matter.    But  he  will  not. 
interfere  with  us,  provided  we  do  two  things." 
"  What  are  they  ?" 

"  One  is  to  keep  a  woman  out  of  Minorca,  and  the- 
other  is  to  hang  a  woman." 

Jim,  startled,  stared  at  Giuseppo,  who  was  rubbing, 
his  chin  meditatively. 

"  The  woman  to  be  kept  out,  senor,  is  Lucia  dii 
Valo." 

"  How  can  I  keep  her  from  going  home  ?" 
"  Then  she  is  yet  alive  ?" 
"  Yes,  and  rapidly  recovering." 

''  You  must  talk  to  her,  senor.  She  will  listen  to» 
you." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Now  as  to  the  woman  who  is  to  be 
hanged  ?" 

"  It  is  the  tall,  bony,  old  senorita." 
"  Miss  Dibble  ?" 

"  That's  her  name,  I  believe.  Algua  Marbalo  lives 
in  terror  of  both.  He  would  order  the  execution  of 
Lucia  di  Valo  if  he  dared,  but  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
her  exile.  The  other  senorita  must  die,  so  he  says." 
"  He  is  a  fool !"  exclaimed  Jim,  angrily. 
"  He  says  she  hath  the  evil  eye,  and  a  hand  that  is 
as  the  hoof  of  a  toro.  He  dreams  of  her  by  night. 
By  day  he  goes  abroad  with  an  escort.  He  dreads  her 
coming." 

Jim  laughed,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  gravity  of 
the  information.  But  he  was  resolved  to  ignore  th& 
request. 
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"  I  cannot  exile  the  one  or  hang  the  other,"  he  said. 

"  Then  it  all  depends  upon  the  governor,"  said 
Giuseppo,  "  If  Marbalo  can  spur  him  on,  there  may 
be  more  trouble.  If  not,  then  you  will  be  able  to  live 
on  here  in  peace.  I  could,"  he  added,  dreamily,  "  at 
your  bidding,  return  to  Minorca  and  put  a  knife 
between  his  ribs — the  ribs  of  Algua  Marbalo,  I  mean." 

"No,  no!" 

"  Or,  senor,  I  could  assure  the  tyrant  that  the  bony 
senorita  is  dead,  and  I  could  take  Lucia  di  Valo  back 
with  me." 

Jim  saw  his  purpose.  He  might  take  Lucia  with 
Hm,  but  she  would  never  reach  the  island  of  Minorca.'' 

"There  must  be  no  bloodshed  on  my  account,"  he 
said,  briefly. 

"  I  am  no  lover  of  it,"  said  Giuseppo,  simply ;  "  it  is 
for  the  senor  I  would  do  it.     I  owe  him  so  much." 

"I  would  rather  not  be  paid  in  that  coin,"  said 
Jim,  and  they  walked  on  for  a  time  in  silence. 

"  Is  the  senor  angry  with  me  ?"  asked  Giuseppo. 
.  "  No.     You  mean  well,  but  the  ways  of  your  people 
are  not  the  ways  of  mine.      There  are  other  ways  in 
which  you  can  help  me." 

The  letters,  which  had  been  carried  on,  were  still  in 
the  bags  when  Jim  entered  the  castle.  The  breaking 
■of  the  seals,  and  arrangement  for  sorting,  were  left 
for  him  to  see  to.  Nobody  thought  at  first  of  even 
informing  Mr.  Farrell  that  the  mails  had  arrived. 

It  was  so  long  since  they  had  heai-d  from  home  that 
the  boys  were  more  than  usually  eager  to  get  their 
letters.  ,  The  sorting  was  at  once  begun,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  all  helping,  it  was  done. 

Among  the  ordinary  matter  there  were  a  lot  of 
letters  posted  at  Gibraltar  by  the  youngster?  who  had 
been  sent  home.  Mainly,  they  expressed  regret  at 
having  been  weak  enough,  as  they  put  it,  "  to  run 
away"  from  their  comrades.  There  were  many  good 
wishes  expressed,  and  all  hoped  that  they  would  hear 
^t  times  how  those  left  on  the  island  were  getting  on. 

With  the  mass  of  correspondence  we  need  not 
■concern  ourselves.  It  was  not  of  a  nature  to  interfere 
with  the  life  on  the  island.  But  there  were  two 
■letters,  one  received  by  Mr.  Farrell  and  the  other  by 
JMiss  Elegantine,  we  must  refer  to. 

Mr.  Farreil's  letter  was  from  the  ag^nt,  and  it 
referred  to  rumours  which  had  reached  him  of  trouble 
•on  the  island,  and  asking  for  particulars. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  the  missive  went  on,  "  that  you 
have  not  laid  yourself  open  to  any  charge  of  a 
•criminal  nature,  and,  in  any  case,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  write  exonerating  me  from  any  share  in  the 
muddle  I  feel  convinced  you  are  in." 

In  his  now  helpless  condition  of  mind  and  body, 
Mr.  Farrell,  alarmed,  sent  for  Jim,  who  said  that  the 
best  reply  to  the  agent  would  be  to  send  for  more 
.stores,  and  ask  him  to  see  they  were  duly  shipped. 


"  You  might  send  a  letter,  of  course,"  advised  Jim, 
"  just  to  thank  him  for  his  interest  in  our  affairs,  and 
exonerating  him  from  all  blame." 

"  Suppose  the  parents  of  the  boys  who  have  gone 
home  make  a  disturbance  ?"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  dismally. 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  from  the  majority  we  shall 
hear  nothing,"  answered  Jim;  "the  boys  are  not 
going  home  to  grumble.  At  the  worst,  their  friends 
will  write  to  you  first,  and,  if  necessary,  you  will  have 
to  refund  some  of  the  money  paid." 

"  I  am  getting  very  poor,"  groaned  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  You  need  not  be  rich  to  live  on  here  for  a  time," 
said  Jim.  "  Now,  if  you  could  get  out  and  about  and 
select  a  spot  for  your  future  home,  I  shall  be  glad. 
We  must  get  all  the  house-building  over  as  speedily 
as  possible." 

Mr.  Farrell  promised  to  do  that  on  the  morrow,  and 
he  told  Jim  that  he  must  rely  upon  his  help  right 
through.  Jim  promised  to  do  as  much  as  he  could 
for  him,  and  left  the  presence  of  his  late  schoolmaster 
feeling  in  a  strange  way  very  much  like  the  man  who 
has  been  talking  to  a  boy.  In  the  matter  of  pluck 
and  general  manly  bearing  they  had  certainly  changed 
places. 

Miss  Elegantine's  letter  was  of  a  disquieting  nature. 

It  came  from  a  solicitor  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 

father  of  Oscar  Dibble.     Its  contents  were  as  follows  : 

"  197,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.G. 
"■  Re  Oscar  Dibble,  Orphan. 
"  Madam, — It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  for  some 
years  past,  while  ostensibly  acting  merely  as  trustee  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Septimus  Dibble,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
above  referred  to  Oscar  Dibble,  his  son,  you  have  been 
transferring  securities  so  that  they  now  stand  in  your 
name  alone.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  said  Oscar 
Dibble  has  been  reared  in  ignorance  of  his  being  heir  to  a 
very  good  property  From  this  we  gather  that  you  have- 
some  design  of  appro-priating  the  said  fortune  for  your  own 
use  and  benefit.  We  therefore  request  you  to  at  once 
return  to  England  to  meet  a  charge  of  misappropriation, 
or  to  give  us  power  of  attorney  to  re-transfer  the  said  pro- 
perty to  the  heir,  and  give  your  iindertaking  not  to  further 
interfere  with  its  disposal  in  any  way  whatever. — I  anj, 
Madam,  your  obedient  servant,     "Thomas  Danebury." 

The  consternation  of  Miss  Elegantine  cannot  be 
described.  This  was  a  matter  that  had  troubled  her 
conscience  when  camping  on  the  rocks,  and  she  was 
half  in  a  mind  to  make  confession  of  her  deeds.  But 
on  returning  to  the  castle,  where  she  was  once  more 
in  safety,  she  changed  her  mind. 

■  Now  she  had  to  do  something.  That  lawyer  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  So  she  sent  for  Dibble,  and 
told  him  that  she  had  been  a  very  unkind  aunt — which 
he  had  known  long  before— and  that  he  was  possessed 
of  a  large  property— which  staggered  him,  because  he 
never  knew  he  had  any---and  then  she  asked  him 
what  he  would  do. 

"  Well,  auntie,"  said  Dibble,  "  I  don't  want  to  do 
anything.  I  suppose  you  haven't  the  money  about 
you  ?" 
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*'  Bless  the  boy,  no !"  exclaimed  Miss  Elegantine, 
''  it  is  all  in  the  funds." 

"  Oh,"  said  Dibble,  disappointed.  He  had  a  pile  of 
ready  cash  in  his  mind's  eye. 

"  If  I  had,  it  would  not  be  any  use  to  you  here," 
said  his  aunt. 

"  How  much  is  it  ?"  asked  Dibble. 

"  Close  upon  a  thousand  a  year." 

«  Whew !" 

This  was  something  inconceivably  vast  to  Dibble. 
He  could  hardly  realise  it. 

"But  you  cannot  have  all  your  income  now,"  said 
Miss  Elegantine.  "  By  the  will  of  your  father  two 
hundred  per  annum  is  to  be  spent  upon  you.  The 
rest  is  to  accumulate  until  you  are  twenty-one.  Then 
you  come  into  it  all." 

"  Who  gets  it  if  I  die  ?"  asked  Dibble. 

"  Well,"  coughed  his  aunt ;  "  ahem !  It  would  come 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  Dibble.  "  Then  that  is  why  you 
sent  me  on  here." 

Miss  Elegantine  sat  with  a  frozen  look  on  her  face. 
Dibble  regarded  her  with  a  curious  sternness  on  his 
own.  It  was  so  much  at  variance  with  his  customary 
expression. 

"  What  you  intended,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  hasn't 
come  off.  Instead  of  being  killed  by  the  climate — I 
used  to  be  a  seedy  sort  of  chap — it  has  done  me  good. 
And  the  life  here  is  making  something  of  a  man  of 
me.  Therefore  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  say  so  much 
as  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  Have  you  any 
money  of  your  own,  aunt  ?" 

"I  had,  when  your  father  died,"  she  answered, 
"  enough  to  live  on.  But  I  was  deluded  with  the 
promise  of  a  fortune  by  a  rascal  of  a  bucket-shop 
keeper — as  a  sham  stockbroker  is  rightly  named — 
and  was  robbed  of  every  farthing." 

The  face  of  Dibble  softened. 

*'  All  right,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
You  sha'n't  starve.     How  can  I  get  at  my  money  ?" 

She  showed  him  the  lawyer's  letter,  and  finally  it  was 
decided  that  they  both  should  write  to  the  pro- 
fessional man,  place  everything  in  his  hands,  and 
leave  the  future  conducting  of  Dibble's  affairs  to  him. 

"  You  shall  have  fifty  pounds  a  year  at  present," 
said  Dibble  to  his  aunt,  "  and  I  will  have  some  things 
I  want  sent  out  here.     Where  will  you  live,  aunt  ?" 

"  Considering  all  things,"  she  replied, "  I  will  remain 
here.  I  think  I  can  come  to  some  arrangement  with 
the  Farrells." 

Dibble  was  agreeable,  and  he  promised  his  aunt 
that  he  would  never  mention  his  private  affairs  to 
anyone  on  the  island,  beyond  stating  the  fact  that  he 
was  richer  than  he  thought. 

That  evening  Dibble  was  busy  writing  to  "  his 
Bolioitor,"   informing    him    of    the   arrangement    he 


desired  to  be  made  for  his  aunt,  and  expressing  hi* 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  life  he  was  leading. 

Finally  he  made  out  a  list  of  things  he  wanted  sent- 
on,  and  among  them  were  two  Winchester  repeating- 
rifles,  one  for  Jim  and  the  other  for  Morse. 

With  a  prudence  one  would  hardly  have  given  hint 
credit  for,  he  did  not  say  they  were  boys,  but  re- 
ferred to  them  as  "  the  two  managers  of  everything; 
on  the  island,''  leaving  the  lawyer  to  infer,  as  he; 
naturally  would  do,  that  they  were  men. 

There  were  other  things  in  the  list,  mainly  for- 
amusement,  and  Dibble,  true  to  his  word,  said 
nothing  that  night,  nor  for  many  days,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  change  of  fortune. 

The  boys  were  busy  that  night,  writing  home, 
with  the  main  object  of  convincing  all  whom  it  might, 
concern  that  they  were  very  happy,  and  wished  tO' 
remain.  They  also  referred  to  possible  rumours  that 
might  reach  England,  and  asked  their  friends  to  pay 
no  heed  to  them. 

Giuseppo  was  going  to  act  as  the  medium  for- 
conveying  letters  to  Minorca  in  his  boat.  A  double 
object  would  be  attained  by  his  so  doing.  The 
mails  would  go  quicker,  and  he  would  be  able  to  get 
warning  of  anything  like  a  movement  against  the 
island  boys. 

Finally,  all  who  desired  to  receive  anything  front 
home  were  to  ask  to  have  it  sent  to  Minorca.  Dibble- 
had  to  open  his  letter  to  make  this  addition,  for  it: 
was  a  late  thought  of  Jim's. 

Morse  asked  him  why  Minorca,  when  there  were- 
plenty  of  small  trading-boats  that  would  have  brought . 
them  what  they  required. 

"  My  idea,"  said  Jim,  "  is  to  isolate  this  place  as 
much    as    possible    from   the  world.      We  want  no> 
strangers  here  to  see  what  we  are  doing  or  how  we- 
are  living." 

"  You  are  right,  Jim,"  assented  Morse. 

"  There  is  such  a  list  of  boundless  possibles  on  this . 
island,"  said  Jim,  "  such  as  we  may  never  find  again, 
while  we  hve,  that  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  be- 
ousted  from  it.  Two  years  here  will  be  worth, 
twenty  years  of  ordinary  life.  There  is  the  secret  of " 
the  castle  tower  to  get  at.  Now,  you  can  put  your- 
ingenious  head  to  work  to  find  out  a  way  to  open 
those  closed  doors.  There  is  the  'Cagliula'" 
wreck,  and  the  *  Orsini'  is  lying  on  the  shore.  Both 
are  ours  by  right  of  having  found  them,  and  much' 
may  be  done  with  the  materials.  Then  there  is  tho- 
Dead  City,  that  wants  a  thorough  overhauling,  and  the- 
woods  and  the  caves — why,  Morse,  there  is  the  work 
of  a  lifetime  before  us." 

"  There  is,"  said  Morse,  drawing  in  a  deep  breath  5, 
"  possibly  I  may  discover  some  new  chemical." 

"  Don't  let  it  be  an  explosive  one,  then,"  interposed) 
Jim,    laughing.      "By   the    way— your     laboratory. 
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Where  will  you  have  it  ?  It  can't  be  in  the  Long 
iHouse,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  It  will  still  be  in  the  castle,"  said  Morse,  quietly. 
•"  I  shall  not  be  disturbed  there.  It  is  an  especially 
.good  place  for  night-work." 

"  Depends  on  the  nerves  of  the  worker,"  said  Jim. 

"Workers  in  my  line,"  replied  Morse,  "have  no 
ibusiness  with  nerves." 

Among  the  other  letters  prepared  that  night  was 
■one  written  by  Mrs.  Farrell,  and  dictated  by  her 
husband.  It  was  to  the  agent,  explaining  what  stores 
were  wanted,  and  bidding  him  not  worry  about  the 
island  or  its  people.  An  order  was  given  on  Mr. 
Farrell's  banker  for  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  the 
■goods. 

Mr.  Farrell  seemed  inclined  to  be  niggardly  in 
•ordering,  but  his  wife,  without  saying  anything  to  him, 
made  additions  to  the  quantities,  so  that  a  very  liberal 
supply  might  be  looked  for. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  morrow  Giuseppo 
rstarted  with  the  mail-bag  for  Minorca.  Jim  left  him 
to  ^ay  what  he  pleased  to  Don  Algua  Marbalo. 
Personally  he  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  his  extraordinary 
"demands. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXIII. 

'MR.   FARRELL   CHOOSKS   A   HOME. — KOMEO   STARTS  A 
PIGGERY. 

lN    the    fourth    day 
Mr.   Farrell    came 
down      from     his 
room,  and,  accom- 
panied    by     Mrs. 
Farrell,   went  out 
to  choose  a  spot  for  a 
home.        He    had    a 
hankering  for  the  chine, 
and     they    bent    their 
steps  in  that  direction. 
"  It  will  be  shady  in 
the  summer,"  he  said, 
"and  it  is,   of   course, 
warm  in  the  winter.    It  is  also  close  to  the  farm." 

"  But  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  boys,"  urged  his 
wife. 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  the  boys,"  he  answered, 
snappishly. 

So  to  the  chine  they  went,  and  there  he  resolved 
lo  have  his  house  erected.  He  stayed  long  enough  to 
select  the  precise  spot,  and  with  his  walking-stick  to 
TQap  out  a  ground-plan. 

"  It  ought  to  be  two  storeys  high,"  he  said, "  with  an 
attic  for  a  servant." 

"  What  servant  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  FarrelL 


"  I  suppose  we  can  get  one,"  he  muttered. 

"  I  really  cannot  say  where  from,"  rejoined  his  wife. 

On  the  way  back  she  ventured  to  point  out  that  his 
ground-plan  was  on  rather  a  large  scale  for  three 
people.  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  live  in  a  cow- 
shed. 

"  But  reflect,"  urged  Mrs.  Farrell :  "  the  boys,  wheii 
building  it,  will  have  to  come  over  here  every  morning 
and  return  at  night." 

He  did  not  care.  There  he  wanted  his  house,  and 
there  he  would  have  it.  As  for  a  servant,  he  supposed 
two  of  the  negroes  at  least  would  accompany  him. 
Mrs.  Farrell  said  she  was  not  sure.  Practically,  their 
old  engagement  had  terminated.  They  would  do  as 
they  pleased. 

On  their  return,  Romeo,  as  likely  to  be  the  most 
useful  of  the  trio,  was  sent  for.  On  the  proposal 
being  laid  before  him  he  expressed  the  utmost 
astonishment. 

"  Marse  Farrell,"  he  said,  "  me  boun'  to  stop  wif 
de  boys.  Anyway,"  he  added,  convincingly,  "  me  goin' 
to  do  it !" 

Hamlet,  the  next  consulted,  declared  that  he  could 
not  part  from  his  beloved  son,  and  Macbeth  was  sure 
that  unless  he  was  with  Romeo  he  would  pine  away. 
In  short,  the  negroes  were  not  to  be  had  for  money. 
Love  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  Confound  the  lot  of  you  !"  snarled  Mr.  Farrell,  as 
he  dismissed  them. 

"  I  had  a  strange  proposal  made  to  me  this  morn- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Farrell.  "  It  came  from  Miss  Dibble. 
She  wishes  to  hve  with  us." 

"  Will  she  make  herself  useful  ?"  demanded  Mr, 
Farrell. 

"  She  wishes  tc  do  so." 

"  Then  let  her  come,  and  Chorker  shall  be  odd  nian. 
I  can  keep  him  in  order." 

Thus  was  the  future  household  constituted,  and 
when  Jim  heard  of  the  proposed  site  he  only  mildly 
demurred.  In  his  heart  he  did  not  think  that  Silver 
Bay  would  be  used  as  a  landing-place  for  a  foe  again. 
Even  if  they  ventured  to  come  to  the  island  it  Avould 
be  deemed  unlucky. 

"  I  have  mapped  out  the  size  of  the  house  required, 
Gordon,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "  It  must  be  of  wood,  of 
course  .f"' 

*•'  We  have  no  means  of  conveying  stone  thither, 
sir,"  said  Jim. 

"Well,  you  will  see  to  it  as  soon  as  you  can, 
Gordon." 

Gordon  sent  Sleery  over  in  the  morning,  and  on 
his  return  received  his  report.  Mr.  Farrell  wanted  a 
house  nearly  as  big  as  the  Long  House  in  the  wood. 

"  Build  one  that  is  suitable,"  said  Jim,  "  and  if  he 
interferes  with  you,  refer  him  to  me." 

Mr.  Farrell  did  interfere — it  would  not  have  been 
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iSiim  if  he  had  not— and  he  was  referred  to  Jim.  But 
•he  did  not  complain  to  that  astute  young  leader,  and 
the  house  was  to  be  constructed  sufficiently  commo- 
'dious,  if  of  necessity  rough  and  ready. 

The  timber  was  cut  on  the  high  land  above,  and 
rolled  down  and  divided  into  logs. 

A  second  saw-pit  was  constructed,  and  with  a  cross- 
"Cut  saw  the  logs  were  divided. 

The  soil  of  the  chine  was  rich.  With  a  fair  amount 
•of  labour  a  portion  of  the  land  by  the  house  could  be 
levelled  and  turned  into  a  garden.  This  was  the 
work  Chorker  was  set  to  do. 

He  did  not  demur  to  the  post  for  which  he  had 
been  selected.  It  would  have  been  useless  if  he  had 
done  so,  but  in  his  heart  he  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  boys,  in  whose  company  he  felt  far  from  happy. 

So  the  work  went  on  all  round,  and  the  house- 
■building  progressed  rapidly. 

All  this  time  Jim  had  seen  nothing  of  Lucia  di 
Valo,  and  Giuseppo  had  not  returned  again  from 
Minorca.     He  was  expected  every  day. 

One  morning,  Romeo,  who  had  been  granted  a  few 
hours  off  duty,  which  he  spent  prowling  in  the  wood, 
came  home  in  a  very  excited  condition.  Jim  was 
helping  with  the  thatching  of  the  Long  House. 

'*  Marse  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  breathless  and  wUd- 
eyed,  "  'fore  you  put  de  stockade,  make  him  bigger  at 
de  back." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Jim,  pausing  in  his  labours  and 
looking  down  upon  the  excited  face  below. 

"Me  want  room  for  'bout  half-a-dozen  pig-sties, 
Marse  Gordon." 

"  Wild  pigs  won't  live  in  them,  Romeo." 

"  Marse  Gordon,  you  bet  dey  be  tame  'nuff  here. 
Me  found  seberal  litters  'bout  de  wood.  What  to  stop 
me  bringing  de  lilly  ones  home  in  a  sack  ?" 

"Nothing,  if  their  parents  don't  object." 

"De  moders,"  said  Romeo,  with  a  cunning  leer, 
"  keep  de  ole  boar  out  ob  de  v.'ay,  which  he  willing  to 
<lo,  not  being  fond  ob  de  trubble  ob  bringing  up  a 
fambly.  Den  de  moder  boun'  to  go  out  to  feed.  Me 
see  her.  Now,  when  she  go,  dis  chUe  walk  in  and 
take  de  lilly  ones.     See  dat  ?" 

Jim  saw  it  and  approved.  There  was  unlimited 
feed  for  pigs  around,  and  having  fresh  pork  to  hand, 
as  it  were,  would  certainly  be  desirable. 

"  Put  up  what  sties  you  want,"  he  said. 

Romeo  gave  his  spare  time  to  the  work,  and  was 
moreover  helped  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  on 
whom  the  idea  of  pig-keeping  acted  like  a  charm. 
Harac,  Maravello,  Changeling,  and  others  assisted, 
so  that  in  three  days  half  a  dozen  strong  sties  were 
ready,  and  Romeo  went  forth  in  search  of  sucking- 
pigs. 

He  was  gone  about  two  hours,  and  brought  back 
with  him  half  a  dozen  grunting  and  squealing  things 


in  a  sack.  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  little  strangers,  had  some  vegetable 
swill  ready  in  the  troughs. 

"  Dere  five  more  in  de  litter,"  exclaimed  Romeo, 
showing  all  his  teeth ;  "  no  ole  woman  pig  able  to 
count.  She  tink  de  lilly  pigs  hab  lorse  flesh,  and  not 
see  dat  dey  short." 

"She  may  be  consoled  by  having  some  left,"  re- 
marked Terry,  who  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
sty  watching  the  new  arrivals  rubbing  their  noses  in 
the  swill.     They  took  to  it  as  ducks  take  to  water. 

"  Take  de  res'  to-morrow,"  said  Romeo. 

"  I  give  you  the  tip,"  returned  Terry,  impressively, 
"  dont.  Pigs  wild  or  tame  are  two  doors  at  least  off 
being  fools.  That  old  sow  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
you." 

But  Romeo  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  He  was  bent 
on  getting  the  rest  of  the  litter.  The  thirst  of  the 
successful  hunter  was  upon  him.  So  on  the  morrow, 
with  his  sack  upon  his  shoulder,  he  started  off  gaily. 
As  his  father  promised  to  do  his  work,  he  was  able  to 
leave  the  castle  early,  and  he  took  his  breakfast  with 
him,  eating  it  as  he  went  along. 

In  the  ordinary  course  he  ought  to  have  been  back 
by  ten  o'clock,  but  twelve  arrived  and  he  was  still 
absent.  The  inference  was  that  sometliing  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  sucking-pig  snatching. 

Terry  spoke  to  Morse  about  it,  and  suggested  that 
a  party  should  go  in  search  of  him.  Morse  said  that 
many  could  not  be  spared,  but  volunteered  to  go  with 
Terry.  They  took  their  rifles  and  went  off  to  the 
wood. 

"  It  is  in  a  direct  line  north,"  said  Terry ;  "  Romeo 
told  me  so.  The  litter  is  in  an  old  hollow  tree,  one 
of  those  giant  oaks  we  noticed  when  we  passed 
through." 

They  had  a  fairly  clear  trail,  moreover,  to  guide  them, 
for  just  there  the  moss  grew  in  winter,  and  the  feet  of 
Romeo  were  calculated  to  make  very  decided  impres- 
sion upon  it. 

They  went  forward  briskly  until  they  suddenly 
came  upon  an  enormous  old  sow  squatting  on  her 
haunches,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
vast  oak-tree. 

A  glance  at  the  trunk  showed  that  it  was  hollow. 
There  was  a  hole  in  it,  anyhow,  through  which  the 
sow  could  pass. 

The  air  of  the  animal,  if  the  attitude  was  still,  was 
peculiarly  vicious. 

"  That's  the  sow,"  said  Terry.  "  Romeo  has  got 
away  with  the  youxig  ones,  and  she  is  angrily  con- 
templating her  despoiled  home." 

"  She  is  not  looking  at  an  empty  home,"  said 
Morse.     "  See  that  ?" 

"  A  human  hand,  black  as  the  shades  of  night,  was 
thrust  out  of  the  hollow,  and  in  the  closed  fingers 
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there  gleamed  a  knife.     It  was  a  V7eapon  Romaa  wa  3 
known  to  be  in  possession  of. 

Tliey  bdth  realised  what  had  happened,  and  Terry, 
leaning  against  a  tree,  laughed  quietly.     Morse  con- 
tented himself  with  smiling. 
"  Listen !"  he  said; 

They  drew  up  a  little  nearer,  and  keeping  out  of 
sight  of  the  infuriated  animal,  listened  intently.  The 
voice  of  Romeo,  somewhat  muffled,  reached  their  ears. 
"Now  you  ole  fool,"  he  was  saying,  "whai;  you 
mean  by  keepin'  me  here  'bout  a  day  and  a  arf  ? 
Stan'  back  and  gib  me  a  chance  for  a  run,  and  on  de 
word  ob  a  royal  black  genelmen  me  leab  de  lilly  pigs 
behind  me." 

The  sow  grunted  viciously,  thrusting  forward  her 
ears.  Her  tail,  corkscrewed  near  the  ground,  twirled 
furiously. 

"  Jes  step  to  de  lef,"  urged  Romeo,  "  'bout  twenty 
yards.  See  here — de  empty  sack."  He  thrust  it  for- 
ward like  a  conjurer,  to  show  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
"Now  dere  no  wish  for  me  to  break  de  word  ob 
honour.  You  got  de  bess  part  of  my  colour  drawers 
now,  and  you  eat  him.  What  more  do  you  want  ? 
Cuss  you !     Clear  off !" 

But  the  sow  was  bent  on  keeping  him  there.  She 
dared  not  venture  in  with  the  glitter  of  that  knife  in 
her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  mean  to  go  away.  What 
she  wanted  was  a  fair  go  at  Romeo  in  the  open. 

He,  on  his  part,  was  not  inclined  to  risk  an  en- 
counter that  would  be  odds  on  the  infuriated  animal. 
"  I  suppose  we  had  better  end  it,"  whispered  Terry. 
Morse  nodded  his  head. 

"  I'll  fire  first,"  said  Terry ;  "  if  I  miss  you  will  have 
your  shot  to  settle  her.  It  seems  a  pity,  but  it  must 
be  done." 

He  took  careful  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
bullet  struck  the  sow  in  the  head,  and  she  rolled  over 
dead. 

"  Hide  !"  whispered  Terry. 

Morse  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  but  Terry 
drew  him  behind  the  tree. 

"  She  is  done  for,"  murmured  Morse. 
"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Terry ;  "  but  let  us  hear  what 
Romeo  has  to  say  to  it." 

Romeo  no  doubt  was  staggered,  but  in  a  few 
moments  he  thrust  his  head  out  and  looked  at  the 
sow.  She  certainly  was  dead.  Shut  inside  the  tree, 
the  report  of  the  rifle  had  reached  him  in  a  muffled 
form.  He  hardly  recognised  it  as  originating  in 
powder  and  shot. 

The  bullet  had  gone  clean  through  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and  there  was  very  little  blood.  Romeo 
looked  round  him,  and,  seeing  nobody,  was  more 
astonished  than  ever. 

"  Dis  out  ob  de  reglar  course  ob  tings !'  he  gasped. 
"What  happen  to  de  creature?" 


This  was  a  matter  he  was  more  inclined  to  work 
out  when  he  got  home,  than  remain  there  to  do  it.. 
So  he  stepped  back,  popped  the  rest  of  the  young 
pigs  into  the  sack,  and  started  for  home.  By  working 
quietly  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree  Terry  and  Morse)- 
succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  sight,  and  Romeo  disap- 
peared on  his  way  without  being  conscious  of  the- 
identity  of  the  authors  of  his  timely  rescue. 

"  Now,  I  wonder  what  yarn  he  will  spin  when  he 
gets  home  ?"  said  Morse. 

"  We  will  manage  to  hear  it  repeated,  anyway," 
returned  Terry.     "  That  pig  will  be  useful." 

"  We  had  better  put  her  into  the  hollow  for  the 
night,  and  fetch  her  in  the  morning,"  advised  Morse, 

This  was  done,  and,  shouldering  their  rifles,  thej 
started  for  home.  When  they  reached  the  workers  at 
the  Long  House,  they  learnt  that  Romeo  had  been, 
seen  to  go  by  without  a  word.  He  had  simply 
deposited  his  prizes  in  the  sty  and  gone  on. 


CHAPTER    OLXXXIV. 

KOMEO'S  VEEACITY. — LUCIA  DI  VALO   MAKES  A   MOVE. 

S  THE  two  rescuers  of  Romeo 
entered  the  hall,  Macbeth 
was  saying,  "  It  de  mose 
'strornary  story  eber  me 
heard." 

All     three     niggers    were 
busy     clearing     the     table. 
Dinner  was  over,  and  appa- 
rently Terry  and  Morse  had 
not  been  missed. 
"  What  ia  extraordinary?"  asked  Terry. 
"Dis    boy    ob    ours,"    said    Macbeth,    proudly. 
"  Strangle  an  ole  sow  and  take  de  young." 

"  He  alser  lame  de  ole  boar  for  life,"  added  Hamlet. 
"  Indeed  !"  said  Morse.     "  Where  is  the  old  sow  ?" 
"  Me  go  to  de  wood  and  cut  her  up  to-morrow," 
replied  Romeo. 
"  And  the  boar  ?" 

"Oh  !  he  jes'  lame  nuff  to  hop  away.  Me  habin'  no- 
gun,  he  able  to  do  it." 

"  You  strangled  a  sow  ?"  said  Morse,  meditatively. 
"  Was  she  ailing  ?" 

"  No,  Marse  Morse,"  said  Romeo.    "  In  de  bes'  ob 
/healf." 

"  The  sow  ought  to  have  been  strong." 
"  She  wor  all  dat,  Marse  Morse.    'Bout  de  strongest 
me  eber  tackle." 

"  She  took  all  de  back  ob  him  breeches  at  one  bite," 
explained  Hamlet,  holding  up  the  damaged  article, 
which  Romeo  had  changed  for  a  more  presentable 
garment. 
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iere  is  uie  worKsnup  i  h<xyc  luu^eu  lur  aiiu  ureumiof.    Here  wili  1  carry  oa  my  work,  Jim,  and  who  knows 
but  one  day  I  may  complete  what  the  man,  who  is  now  but  yonder  skeleton,  began?" 
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"  Then  you  went  for  her  ?''  suggested  Terry. 

"  Took  her  dis  way,  round  de  troat,"  said  Romeo, 
squeezing  up  his  hands.  "  All  de  life  come  out  ob  her 
earsP 

"  He  got  more  strength  den  he  born  wif,  sure,"  said 
Macbeth,  as  he  retreated  towards  the  courtyard, 
which  now  served  as  a  kitchen. 

Hamlet  followed  him,  but  Morse  beckoned  to 
Romeo  to  remain. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  you  would  get  us  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"  Lor,  Marse  Morse,  and  you  jess  had  dinner !" 

"  I  have  not  had  any  dinner,  nor  Terry  either.  We 
have  been  out." 

Romeo  looked  at  them  inquiringly,  cast  a  glance  at 
th&ir  rifles,  and  rubbed  his  nose  thoughtfully. 

"  You  been  out  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  in  the  wood." 

"  GoUysmash !" 

"  And  we  came  across  a  sow  keeping  an  eye  on  a 
tree.  It  was  hollow,  and  there  was  somebody  inside 
it." 

Romeo  gaped. 

"  We  shot  that  sow,"  pursueil  Terry,  "  and  then  we 
let  the  man  come  out  of  the  tree  and  go  home.  We 
stayed  only  to  put  the  carcase  away  for  the  night, 
and  then  came  along.  So  you  see  we  have  done  a 
lot,  and  must  be  hungry." 

"Marse  Morse  and  Marse  Tarry,"  said  Romeo,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  means  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
all  his  sins  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  "  did  you 
see  dat  man  in  de  tree  ?" 

<'No,"  replied  Terry ;  "  only  a  hand  or  so  of  him. 
But  we  heard  him  talking." 

"  Marse  Morse  and  Marse  Terry,"  said  Romeo,  "  me 
not  such  a  big  har  as  to  say  dat  me  not  a  liar.  But 
for  de  sake  ob  de  ole  people,  Hamlet  my  fader,  and 
Macbef  my  grandfader,  you  let  de  marrer  be  as  it  am." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  For  dere  sakes,"  said  Romeo.  "  Dey  see  at  once 
dat  me  inherick  de  lyin'  gif ,  and  for  bery  shame  dey 
not  able  to  show  derselbes  mong  you." 

"  Oh !  that's  it  ?"  said  Terry. 

"Moreober,  it  am  dere  fault  all  roun',"  pursued 
Romeo.  "  All  trew  life  dey  neber  sxcaller  de  trufe. 
Dey  Utellally  go  hungry  for  lies,  and  out  ob  filial 
defection  me  jess  make  a  liar  ob  'self  to  please  dem." 

"  I  think,"  said  Morse,  "  that  you  had  better  say  no 
more,  but  get  me  something  to  eat." 

"But  you  not  make  dem  ashame  ob  demselbes, 
Marse  Morse,  will  you  ?"  pleaded  Romeo. 

"  Not  this  time.  But  when  next  we  find  you  in  a 
hollow  tree  and  an  old  sow  waiting  to  make  rags  of 
you,  she  will  be  left  to  have  her  own  sweet  wUl. 
Hurry  up,  sharp !" 

"  You  take  de  liiose  sensible  way  ob  looking  at  de 


ole  men's  fault  me  eber  met,"   murmured  Romeo,  as 
he  vanished  on  his  errand. 

"  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  him,"  said  Terry. 
"  Romeo  and  the  absolute  truth  have  never  been  on 
the  most  intimate  terms." 

"  The  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,"  remarked. 
Morse,  sententiously. 

However,  they  decided  not  to  expose  the  romantic 
Romeo,  and  the  story  of  how  he  strangled  a  sow  and 
brought  home  a  litter  of  pigs  became  a  family  tradi- 
tion. 

The  old  sow's  carcase  was  fetched  home  on  the: 
following  morning. 

Two  days  more  followed,  the  weather  continuing 
fine,  but  the  wind  gusty.  The  weatherwise  said  that 
a  storm  was  brewing. 

For  once  in  a  way  they  were  right.  The  morning 
of  the  third  day  came,  bringing  with  it  a  roaring  wind 
with  a  fine  snow  driving  before  it.  The  boys  came 
down  to  the  hall  later  than  usual,  and  gathered  round 
the  ample  fire. 

"  Nap,  in  his  prospectus,"  said  Trimmer,  "  declarecl 
that  on  this  favoured  island  neither  the  blinding  snow 
nor  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  ever  came." 

"  Do  you  quote  him  as  a  master  of  veracity  ?"  in- 
quired Rainstone. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Trimmer ;  "  I  merely  mentioned  the 
fact." 

"It  is  only  a  temporary  storm,"  said  Dawson. 

"  Much  you  know  about  it,"  said  Dibble. 

"  I  learnt  something  about  the  weather  at  home,"" 
retorted  Dawson,  "  which  is  more  than  you  appear  to. 
have  done.  This  storm  may  be  over  before  the  sun 
sets  to-day,  and  the  snow  will  melt  in  a  few  hours." 

"  We  cannot  work  outside  to-day,"  said  Felton  ;•, 
"  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  I'll  find  you  something  to  keep  you  from  rusting," 
said  Morse.  "  Well,  Romeo,  how  do  you  find  it  out- 
side ?" 

"  It  'bout  as  cold  as  dey  make  de  wedder,"  repliedi 
Romeo,  who  had  just  entered  the  hall  with  sundry 
things  for  breakfast. 

"  How  do  you  manage  your  cooking  ?"  inquired. 
Dibble.     "  Can't  do  anything  in  the  open  ?" 

"  What  you  take  me  for  ?"  demanded  Romeo.  "  Do 
you  tink  me  got  no  inventrive  brains  ?  Now,  s'pose 
you  was  a-cooking  in  de  courtyard,  Marse  Dibble,  and. 
de  snow  begin  to  fall,  what  you  do  wif  de  cooking- 
stove,  it  ceterear  ?" 

"  Cover  it  up,"  replied  Dibble. 

"  How  you  cook  den  ?" 

"  I  shouldn't  cook  at  all." 

"  Den  de  Lor'  hab  marcy  on  a  school  dat  you  got 
to  revide  for.  What  me  do  now  ?  While  dat  ole 
chunker  Macbeth  and  him  offspring  Hamlet,  to  bof 
ob  whom  me  am  slightly  related,  was  a-scratching 
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dere  heads  and  wondering  what  dey  do,  dis  chile 
ketch  up  de  stove  and  run  wif  him  to  de  shelter  by 
de  gates.  Dere  he  am  now  doing  ob  de  work  as  well 
as  eber." 

The  listeners  feigned  being  overcome  with  surprise 
to  find  so  much  sagacity  in  their  service. 

"  I  suppose,"  inquired  Terry,  serenely,  "  that  the 
stove  wasn't  quite  red-hot  at  the  time  you  moved  it." 

"  Now,  Marse  Terry,"  remonstrated  Romeo,  "  what 
you  tink  me  made  ob  ?  You  might  hab  lighted  de 
fire  firse,  but  me  do  him  affer  I  make  de  move,  and 
•dere  where  de  intellicks  oba  man  like  me  come  in  use- 
ful. Dat  p^ace  make  a  berry  snug  kitchen  now  dat  de 
ole  people  hab  block  up  de  portsullers  wif  some  sack- 
ing." 

"  It  is  at  all  events  highly  convenient  for  getting  in 
^nd  out  of  the  castle,"  remarked  Dawson. 

"  Do  you  'spec  me  to  stop  dere  for  eber  ?"  asked 
Romeo,  indignantly.  "  Bless  me,  Marse  Dawson,  you 
'pear  to  got  no  more  interlicks  dan  Marse  Terry." 

Romeo,  having  disposed  upon  the  table  the  things 
he  had  brought  in,  vanished  in  search  of  a  further 
supply.  The  men  now  appeared,  and  shortly  after 
Eveline  opened  the  door  and  looked  into  the  hall. 

Jim  was  standing  by  the  fire  mentally  arranging 
'Something  to  kill  the  time  during  the  day,  but  he 
caught  her  eye  instantly.  He  could  see  by  her  face 
that  something  was  wrong.  She  had  a  note  in  her 
liand  which  she  gave  to  him. 

"  From  her"  she  said  ;  "  she  is  gone." 

"  GoneT  echoed  Jim ;  "  not  Lucia  di  Valo  ?" 

"  Yes.     You  are  sorry,  of  course  ?" 

"  When  did  she  go  ?"  asked  Jim,  ignoring  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  The  letter  will  explain,"  replied  Eveline.  "  I  don't 
know.  She  was  up  when  I  went  to  rest,  and  her  bed 
hasn't  been  slept  on." 

Eveline  backed  out  of  the  hall,  and  Jim  followed 
her,  closipg  the  door.  It  was  a  gloomy  passage 
beyond,  but  there  was  light  enough  for  him  to  read 
the  contents  of  the  letter. 

"  You  would  like  to  know  what  is  in  here  ?"  he  said^ 
as  he  broke  it  open. 

"  Not  if  it  is  very  private,"  replied  Eveline. 

"  Why  are  you  so  absurd  ?"  asked  Jim.  "  What 
could  there  be  between  a  woman  of  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  and  myself  that  could  be  called  private  ?" 

"  She  told  me  she  was  only  eighteen,"  said  Eveline. 

"  Then  aU  I  can  say  is,  that  she  is  a  remarkably  fine 
young  woman  for  her  age,"  returned  Jim.  "  Gone,  is 
she  ?    What  a  mad  thingto  do!" 

He  cast  his  eye  over  the  lette&r,  and  then  handed  it 
to  Eveline.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"  I  leave  you  to-night,  as  I  am  out  of  place  here.  1  am 
going  away — no  matter  where  ;  let  me,  ere  I  go  make  con- 
'fession.      I  have  been  a  fool — more  than  a  fool.      Out  of 


insane  jealousy  of  a  simple,  pure-minded  girl,  all  I'le 
misery  and  mischief  of  the  past  months  has  sprung.  lalono 
am  to  blame.  Gladly  would  I  have  remained  here  to  live  in 
peace,  but  I  am  not  woithy.  I  go  to — what  matters  where  I 
say  '^  I  wish  you  well,  all  you  brave  young  hearts.  A 
blessing  on  the  head  of  that  sweet  girl  who  has  cared  for 
me  as  if  I  had  been  her  sister. 

"Her  sister?  Impossible!  Tke  dove  and  the  she-wolf 
are  not  friends.  Farewell.  Trouble  not  for  me  ;  do  not 
even  think  of  me.  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  forgotten. 
Once  more,  adieu !" 

"  If  I  had  suspected  this,"  said  Eveline,  "  she 
should  not  have  gone. ' 

"  She  will  never  trouble  us  more,"  said  Jim,  sadly. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  what  she  has  done.  She  put  to 
sea  last  night,  and  there  has  been  a  gale  blowing." 

Eveline  was  startled.  She  had  hardly  thought  as  yet 
of  the  course  Lucia  had  taken.  She  did  not  think  of 
the  sea. 

"  Would  she  be  so  rash,  Jim  ?" 

"  She  is  bold  to  rashness,"  he  answered  ;  "if  so,  it 
is  all  over  with  her.  Her  boat  is  a  mere  cockle-shell. 
It  assuredly  could  not  live  an  hour  in  such  a  gale  as 
was  raging  last  night,  and  is  raging  now." 

They  could  hear  it,  though  shut  in  between  thick 
walls.  It  I'oared  like  a  huge  cataract  rushing  down 
over  projecting  rocks. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  still  upon  the  island,"  suggested 
Eveline. 

"  You  do  not  know  her,"  replied  Jim  ;  "  she  has  no 
sense  of  fear.     And  this,  her  letter,  was  a  final  adieu." 

Eveline  turned  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
moved  slowly  up  the  stairs. 

*'  She  was  very  beautiful,"  she  murmured. 

Jim  caught  tne  words,  and  in  his  heart  was  obliged 
to  agree  with  them. 

Had  Lucia  di  Valo  gone  away  under  different  cir- 
cumstances he  would  have  felt  a  sense  of  relief.  But 
now  that  she  had  manifestly  gone  to  her  death,  he  felt 
all  the  sorrow  for  her  that  a  heroic  nature  feels  for  a 
worthy  foe  who  has  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

He  stood  for  a  minute  or  so  thinking  of  her,  and 
then  with  a  sigh  returned  to  the  hall,  where  breaks 
fast  had  already  begun. 

Outside  the  wind  was  not  only  howling,  but  in- 
creasing in  violence,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  a 
blinding  snow. 

"Nap's  everlasting  summer," was  the  sarcastic  com- 
ment on  the  weather ;  but  a  day  in  the  old  castle  was 
in  store  for  them,  and  they  prepared  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXXV. 

THE  CLOSED   ROOMS   IN   THE   TOWER. 

mERE  is  work  for  all 
of  you,"  said  Morse, 
later    on.      "The 
store  of    cartridges 
is  getting  low.      I 
have  the  powder  ready. 
You  are  not  to  handle  it 
in  the  bulk,  but  fetch  it 
out  of  the  laboratory  a 
few  ounces  at  a  time." 
Here  was  work  for  half  the  boys.     The  rest  were  set 
"  to  work  casting  bullets  and  making  a  crude  kind  of 
.gunshot  for  shooting  in  the  woods,  by  cutting  some 
sheet-lead  into  strips,  then  into  pellets,  and  finally 
rolling  a  few  at  a  time  between  two  pieces  of  sheet- 
iron. 

By  this  process  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  ordinary 
.gunshot  was  obtained. 

For  others  there  was  some  carpentering  to  do. 
Among  the  furniture  several  chairs  and  a  table 
wanted  repairing. 

Chorker  and  Changeling  set  to  work  chopping  small 
^firewood,  and  Trueberry  and  Sleery  helped  the  boys. 

Martin  was  told  by  Morse  to  get  his  tools  and  be 
.  ready  to  go  with  him  and  Jim. 

The  latter  had  no  idea  of  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
Morse,  and  he  was  debating  with  himself  how  he 
should  spend  the  day,  when  his  friend  joined  him. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  "  I  am  thinking  of  trying  to  get 
into  the  closed  chambers  of  the  tower.  Hitherto  I 
have  held  off"  because  there  was  more  important  work 
to  do,  but  to-day  there  is  nothing  that  calls  for  me  or 
you." 

*'  I  gave  them  up,"  said  Jim,  "  thinking  they  were 
sealed  against  us." 

"  So  I  have  thought,"  replied  Morse,  "  but  the  more 
I  think  of  the  matter,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
-either  there  is  a  way  into  the  rooms  we  know  notliing 
of,  or  that  the  door  can  be  opened." 

"  Well,  it  is  your  affair,"  said  Jim.  **  I  suppose  we 
shall  find  a  due  allowance  of  cobwebs  and  some  dust." 
Martin  was  ready  with  his  basket  of  tools,  and  Morse 
having  given  a  final  word  of  caution  to  the  cartridge- 
makers  concerning  the  care  needed  in  handling  the 
j)owder,  they  started  for  the  tower. 

On  opening  the  door,  the  wind  whirled  in  some 
isnow  and  whisked  up  all  the  light  materials  of  the 
•cartridge-makers  from  the  table. 

"  Whoop  there  !"  shouted  Terry,  as  he  clutched  at 
some  sheets  of  paper  on  the  way  to  the  hearth  ;  "  now 
she  blows !  There  ought  to  be  a  wreck  or  two  on  the 
.island.     I  feel  like  a  wrecker." 


"If  all  on  board  a  ship  could  be  drowned,"  said 
Dibble,  "  without  exactly  dying " 

"  Dry  up !"  cried  Dawson,  "I  hate  sneaking  over  the 
matter.  If  a  ship  came  ashore,  with  all  the  crew  and 
the  captain  and  officers  gone,  ive  should  be  glad  of  it! 
The  thing  is  perfectly  clear.     Drop  your  humbug." 

"  We  have  two  vessels  ashore  already,"  said  Dibble, 
faintly.     . 

"We  could  do  with  a  dozen,"  returned  Dawson, 
composedly,  "  but  I  am  not  spiteful,  and  hope  there 
will  be  no  British  wreck  ashore." 

This  was  considered  rather  selfish  of  him,  but  it  was 
patriotic,  in  a  sense,  and  the  talk  turned  towards 
shipwrecks  generally,  and  of  lonely  men  cast  on  islands 
where  they  lived  a  life  of  comfort  and  joy,  according 
to  the  narrators  of  the  stories. 

"  I  never  quite  believed  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe',"  said 
Dibble.  "Twenty-seven  years  alone!  He  would 
have  gone  mad  long  before  that." 

"  I  never  look  too  closely  into  probability  in  stories 
I  like,"  said  Terry.  "  How  do  you  think  ours  would 
read  in  print  ?  Dibble,  with  all  brotherly  love,  allow 
me  to  brand  you  as  an  unqualified  ass.  Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction." 

Jim  and  his  companions  did  not  stay  to  hear  the 
foregoing.  They  had  gone  out  and  closed  the  door  a 
few  moments  before  Dibble  expressed  his  unbeUef  in 
the  perennial  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

In  the  courtyard  the  snow  was  being  whirled  round 
and  round  like  a  whirlpool.  By  the  walls  it  was 
gathering  deep,  while  the  centre  of  the  open  space  was 
almost  clear. 

The  elder  negroes  had  shut  themselves  in  by  the 
gates,  and  made  the  place  wonderfully  snug.  It  was 
rather  dark,  as  they  had  stopped  up  the  portcullis 
with  sacking. 

Charley  lay  stretched  at  full  length  in  a  warm 
corner,  and  just  raised  his  head  as  the  trio  passed 
through. 

Cold  days  gave  him  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  a 
yearning  to  hibernate  somewhere  for  a  month 
or    so. 

"  Want  de  gate  open,  Marse  Gordon  ?"  asked  Mac- 
beth. 

"  No,  we  are  going  on  the  ramparts,"  replied  Jim, 

"  Golly,  you  find  it  berry  cold  up  dere,  sar." 

It  was  wonderfully  cold,  considering  the  geograph- 
ical position  of  the  island. 

A  wind  that  rasped  the  flesh,  and  snow  that  beat 
fiercely  into  every  crevice  of  the  head  and  face,  were 
no  great  allurements  for  staying  there  long.  But  Jim 
lingered  a  few  moments,  endeavouring  to  get  a  view 
of  the  sea. 

What  he  expected  to  find  there  he  could  not  say. 
He  could  not  hope  to  see  anything  of  Lucia  di  Vale, 
naturally.    Giuseppo  would  hardly  be  at  sea  at  such  a 
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time,  for  he  was  weatherwise,  and  would  have  foreseen 
the  storm. 

But,  in  any  case,  there  was  nothing  in  sight. 
Thirty  yards  away  from  the  castle  the  whole  land- 
scape was  blotted  out  by  the  snow. 

No  doubt  in  that  district  it  was  the  storm  of  the 
century. 

Jim  followed  his  friends  into  the  tower,  and  they 
a.53ended  to  the  landing,  where  the  first  closed  door 
w£is  found. 

"  There,  Martin,"  said  Morse,  "  we  want  it  open. 
Can  you  do  it  ?" 

Martin  looked  at  the  door,  tapped  the  metal  with  a 
hammer,  and  looked  dubious. 

"  It  is  mighty  tough  stuff — a  mixture  of  copper  and 
iron,  with  something  thrown  in,"  he  said.  "  I  think 
it  will  tax  the  best  of  my  files,  if  you  want  it  cut." 

"That  is  precisely  what  we  wish,"  said  Morse. 
"  There  are  three  of  these  doors,  one  above  another, 
and  all  are  closed.  You  see  how  peculiarly  it  is  done." 

"  Can't  say  I  do,"  replied  Martin. 
i     "They  are  fastened  on  the  inside." 

'iPhew!    All  of 'em?" 

"  Yes." 
.    "  Then  there  must  be  a  staircase  hidden  away  some- 
where." 

"Where?" 

Martin  looked  at  the  wall,  cast  a  glance  upward, 
scratched  liis  head,  and  gave  it  up. 

"  My  theory,"  said  Morse, "  is  that  on  the  other  side 
we  shall  find  an  entire  solution  of  the  mystery." 

Martin  opened  his  basket,  and  selecting  a  long  and 
strong  file,  again  surveyed  the  door. 

"  I'll  begin  at  the  side  here,"  he  said. 

It  had  a  small  hole,  that  may  once  have  been  used 
for  a  keyhole,  to  begin  on,  and  he  proceeded  to  work. 

But  the  file  made  scarcely  any  impression  on  the 
metal,  although  he  worked  his  hardest. 

"  Hang  the  stuff  !"  he  growled^  as  he  stopped  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  with  his  arm, 
"  what  is  it  made  of  ?" 

"  At  this  rate,"  said  Morse,  "  it  would  take  you  a 
week  to  cut  a  hole  big  enough  for  us  to  creep  through." 

"  Nearer  a  month,"  said  Martin,  bitterly.  "  I've 
never  been  so  licked  before  in  my  life.  Why,  it  is  as 
bad  as  the  toughest  gun-metal." 

"  That  shows,"  said  Morse,  "  I  was  right  in  my 
original  fear  about  blasting  it.  I  could  blow  this  door 
out  of  its  sockets,  but  the  wall  outside  would  go  first, 
and  down  must  come  the  tower.  Hang  it !  I  don't 
like  to  be  licked." 

Jim,  who  was  beating  his  hands  together  to  take  off 
the  chill,  leant  against  the  wall  and  laughed. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said.  "  It  is  such  a  treat  to  see 
you  beaten  for  once." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  treat,  is  it  ?"  muttered  Morse. 


"It  is." 

" I  am  not  licked  yet.  Martin,  leave  your  tools- • 
here.  Don't  wait.  Jim,  you  may  go,  too.  It  is  more ' 
comfortable  by  the  fire." 

"  I  haven't  hurt  your  feelings,  I  hope,  old  fellow  ?" " 
pleaded  Jim. 

"  Not  a  bit.     But  I  am  going  to  work  in  my  own- 
way,  and  I  wish  to  be  alone.  By  the  way,  as  you  want . 
an  indoor  job,  why  not  go  to  the  cave  ?    You  remem- 
ber coming  to  the  blank  wall  with  a  square  stone  sunk 
in  the  clay  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  i-emember,"  said  Jim.  "It  was  when  we- 
were  hunting  for  you." 

"  Go  and  see  what  is  behind  that  stone,"  said  Morse,.. 
"  and  be  back  in  time  for  an  evening  chat  with  me. 
Possibly  I  may  have  something  to  tell  you.       Martin 
had  better  go  with  you." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  him,"  said  Jim.  "  Good-bye,  old 
fellow.  I  wish  you  luck  with  the  job  of  cutting  a  slice  • 
out  of  that  door." 

"  Thanks.     Luck  to  you  down  below." 

"  He  will  never  do  anything  with  that  stuff,"  said 
Martin,  as  they   descended  the  stone   stairs  to  the 
ramparts.     "  It's  been  worked  in  a  dozen  cross-grains, . 
and  hammered  until  it's  too  hard  for  anything." 

"  He  has  something  in  his  head  that  he  would  not 
tell  us  of,"  said  Jim,  smiling.  "  I  know  his  style  of 
doing  things.  Asking  for  your  tools  was  a  mere  bit 
of  pleasant  humbug." 

Below,  they  found  the  kitchen  occupied  by  Romeo- 
alone.     His  eyes  opened  as  he  saw  them. 

"  Marse  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  nuffin  up  outside,  me- 
hope  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Jim.  "  By  the  way,  you  might  get 
us  something  to  take  with  us.  Martin  and  myself 
are  going  to  the  cave." 

"  Dere  nuffin  to  do,  Marse  Gordon.  Let  me  go,  too." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  Jim.  "  Be  as  quick  as  you  can.. 
You  will  find  us  in  the  laboratory." 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVI. 

THE   DISCOVERY   IN   THE   CAVE, 


N   the  hali  the  work 
of  cartridge-making 
was      briskly     pro- 
ceeding.  Jim  passed 
through      without 
speaking  to  any  of  hi& 
chums,     but     Martin 
lingered  for  a  moment 
to  watch  the    bullet- 
casting    and    shot- 
making. 


He  gave  the  workers  a  few  hints  that  would  materi- 
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ally  lessen  their  labours.    Terry  asked  him  what  was 
■up. 

"  1  see  Jim  going  that  way  with  his  business  look 
iipon  his  face,"  he  said. 

"  Going  below  for  a  change  of  air,"  replied  Martin, 
•smiling. 

Chorker  was  standing  close  by,  listening,  but  with- 
out appearing  to  do  so. 

"  What's  the  good  of  going  below  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  Gordon  thinks  there  is  something  to  be  found," 
-«aid  Martin. 

'  He  went  on  to  the  laboratory,  and  Terry  resumed 
Ms  work.  Chorker  sat  down  and  kept  a  watchful  eye 
■on  the  open  door  of  the  laboratory. 

Presently  Romeo  came  along,  with  a  small  basket 
■filled  with  food  in  his  hand.  Chorker  became  more 
.  and  more  interested. 

After  waiting  for  a  time  and  hearing  nothing  from 
Ihe  laboratory,  he  cautiously  entered.  The  place  was 
«mpty,  arid  the  trap-door  thrown  back. 

Stooping  over  the  opening,  he  could  hear  voices 
below,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  decided  to 
follow. 

"  They  wouldn't  mind  my  playing  spy  for  them,  and 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  do  it  for  myself." 

But  when  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  he 
•could  neither  hear  voices  nor  see  the  light,  which  one 
of  them  doubtless  was  carrying.  They  would  never 
have  ventured  down  without  it. 

He  had  not  the  pluck  to  go  on,  and  one  can  hardly 
wonder  at  it,  when  his  previous  experiences  are  con- 
sidered. So  he  went  back  to  the  hall  and  await  ed 
their  return. 

"  Summat  may  drop  to  help  me,  if  I  keeps  my  ears 
open,"  he  thought.  "Anyways,  they  won't  bring 
much  up  without  my  knowing  it.  Arter  what  I 
suffered  in  that  hole  I  feel  I'm  entitled  to  a  bit  of 
whatever's  found." 

His  mind  ran  on  bags  of  gold,  but  it  was  something 
very  different  Martin  and  Jim  were  destined  to 
discover  in  the  cave  below. 

Jim  had  seen  to  a  due  provision  for  light,  and  the 
way  to  the  blind  passage  was  easily  traced.  In  some- 
thing under  the  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  standing 
before  the  square  stone  imbedded  in  the  clay. 

"  When  I  was  last  here,"  said  Jim,  "  a  lot  of  foul 
,  air  came  out  on  removing  the  stone.     I  have  brought 
a  piece  of  candle  to  test  the  air  with." 

"  Marse  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  "  you  let  me  go  in 
fiise..  Nigger  lib  where  white  man  go  dead  bang. 
Chinaman  lib  where  black  man  go  off." 

The  stone  was  pulled  out,  and  they  stood  aside  for 
a  moment  or  so.       Then  Jim  lighted  a  match  and 
.  ignited  his  piece  of  candle. 

He  thrust  it  through  the  opening,  and  it  burnt 
■brightly. 


"  Nuffin  in  dere  to  kill  a  nigger,"  said  Romeo,  and 
without  any  hesitation  he  thrust  his  head  into  the 
hole. 

Then  half  his  body  disappeared,  and  he  stopped, 

"  Marse  Gordon  !"  he  cried,  in  a  muflQed  voice. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Can  you  shove  de  lantern  t'rough,  under  me  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not.     You  must  come  back." 

So  Romeo  came  back  to  receive  the  lantern,  which 
he  would  be  able  to  thrust  ahead  of  him. 

"  Found  anything  ?"  inquired  Martin. 

"  Dere  a  curus  bumming  sound  t'rough  dere,"  re- 
plied Romeo,  "  and  it  seem  to  be  berry  low  down.  It 
uncommon,  to  be  sure." 

He  projected  himself  through  again,  and,  as  before, 
came  to  a  halt.     Then  he  again  returned. 

"  Dere  nuQiu  but  a  big,  deep  hole  on  de  oder  side," 
he  declared.  "  It  spread  out  right  away,  so  dat  you 
not  able  to  see  'cross  it." 

*'  But  yon  can  see  the  bottom  .?"  suggested  Jim. 

Romeo  shook  his  head. 

"  See  nuffin,"  he  said,  "  but  jess  hear  de  bumming, 
like  me  don't  know  what." 

"  I  had  better  have  a  look  through,"  said  Jim, 

"  For  de  lub  ob  all  dat  am  beauful  and  true !"  cried 
Romeo,  "  don't  go  too  far." 

"  I  will  be  careful,"  said  Jim.  "  Never  mind  the 
light.  I  have  some  of  Morse's  patent  flamers,  made 
in  Fermentera,  and  can  see  what  sort  of  place  it  is." 

He  crept  into  the  opening,  and  when  all  but  hia 
legs  from  the  knees  downwards  had  vanished,  he  halted. 

Romeo  put  down  the  lantern  and  endeavoured  to 
see  the  caverii  beyond.  Jim  had  lighted  one  of 
Morse's  flaming  matches,  and  was  waving  it  to 
and  fro. 

But  he  so  nearly  blocked  up  the  opening  that 
neither  Martin  nor  Eoinoo  could  see  anything. 

"  Spect  it  a  sort  ob  well,"  said  Romeo. 

"  Couldn't  you  see  the  bottom  ?"  asked  Martin. 

"  Nuflin  but  jess  as  black  " — Romeo  paused  for  some- 
thing that  was  sufficiently  dark  for  comparison — "  as 
dark  as  de  face  ob  my  grandfader." 

Martin  laughed.  If  anything,  Romeo  was  darker 
than  either  of  his  progenitors,  but  there  was  not  much 
to  choose  between  them. 

"  Look  to  the  wick  of  the  lamp,"  said  the  black- 
smith ;  "  it  wants  trimming." 

Romeo  threw  open  the  lamp,  snuffed  the  wick  with 
his  fingers,  and  closed  it  again. 

"  Marse  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  will  you — for  de  Lor', 
where  am  he  S" 

It  was  a  startling  question,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  square  black  hole. 

Romeo  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  and  Martin 
for  the  moment  lost  his  breath. 

"  He  has  fallen  through  !"  he  gasped 
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"  Dis  about  as  mournful  a  ting  as  eber  me  met  wif . 
Marse  Gordon  !     Marse  Gordon !" 

He  thrust  his  face  into  the  opetiing  and  shouted  in 
his  loudest.  In  his  excitement  he  dropped  the  lan- 
tern, and  it  went  out. 

All  was  pitchy  dark  now,  but  Martin  was  provided 
with  a  box  of  matches,  and  soon  had  the  lamp  going 
again. 

"  I'll  see  what  has  become  of  him,"  he  said. 

"Lemme  chuck  myself  down  affer  him,"  moaned 
Romeo. 

"  That  would  be  folly,"  said  Martin.  "  No,  I  am 
going."  He  pushed  Romeo  aside  and  thrust  his  broad 
shoulders  into  the  opening.  He  was  so  broadly  built 
that  the  fit  was  a  fairly  tight  one,  and  the  inevitable 
bit  of  squeezing  that  had  to  be  done  gave  him  a  very 
disagreeable  sensation. 

But  pushing  his  way  on,  with  the  lantern  before 
him,  he  persevered,  leaving  the  return  for  future  con- 
sideration, until  his  head  was  out  the  other  side  and 
he  could  peer  into  the  darkness  below. 


CHAPTER    OLXXXVII. 

WHITHEK  DOES  IT   GO  ? 

!^.HE    opeiiing  beyond 

was    too    wide,    as 

Romeo     for     once 

truly  reported,    to 

see  across,  nor  was 

the  light  of  the  lantern  strong 

enough  to  penetrate  the  depths 

below.     Martin    saw   this  the 

moment    his    head    emerged   on 

'^V'^^^1^  the  other  side. 

'"'  Gone,  poor  fellow !"  he  mut- 
tered.    "  I  can  only  call  him.     It  will  do  no  harm." 
Raising  his  voice,  he  shouted  : 
"Gordon  !  Gordon !" 

"  Here  !"  was  the  prompt  answer  from  somewhere 
below. 

"  Alive  !"  shouted  Martin.  "  Romeo,  I  can  hear 
him  !" 

But  Romeo  could  not  catch  what  he  said.  Martin 
was  much  too  tight  a  fit  for  the  opening  for  sounds 
to  travel  through  freely.  Romeo  heard  something, 
and  believing  it  to  be  evil  news,  set  up  a  dismal 
howling. 

But  that  could  only  be  imperfectly  heard  by  Martin, 

who  devoted  his  attention  naturally  to  Jim. 

"  You've  fallen  down  there,"  he  said. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  was  the  reply.    "  Pass  your 

hand  along  the  wall  and  you  will  find  an  iron  ladder 

fixed  close  to  it.     It  runs  up  on  the  left  side.     Lay 


hold  of  the  rungs  and  pull  yourself  through.     Here,, 
I'll  show  you  a  light." 

A  match  flared,  and  by  its  glow  Martin  saw  Jim., 
about  sixty  feet  below,  standing  on  level  ground. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  the  lantern  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Blow  it  out  and  carry  it  in  your  teeth,"  answered 
Jim.     "  You  can  feel  the  ladder." 

Martin  promptly  obeyed.  The  light  vanished,  and 
with  the  ring  of  the  lantern  in  his  teeth  he  stretched 
out  his  hands  for  the  iron  ladder. 

It  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  opening,  and  the  top  ^ 
of  it  was  somewhere  overhead. 

With  an  effoi't  that  taxed  even  his  muscular  arms, 
he  pulled  himself  clear  and  got  his  feet  upon  one  of 
the  lower  rounds.     At  that  moment  Romeo's  voice  • 
was  heard. 

"  Whar  de  light  ?"  he  screamed. 

Martin,  having  the  lantern  in  his  teeth,  could  not 
answer  him.  Jim  probably  did  not  hear  the  negro, 
for  he  was  silent  too. 

"  Here,  what  dis  ?"  yelled  Romeo,  "  you  gone,  too. 
Lor'  ha'  massy  on  you !  Down  dere  bof  ob  you,  and 
dis  chile  lef  in  the  darkness.     Help,  dere  !     Help!" 

The  row  he  made  was  simply  fearful,  and  there  wa» 
no  cessation  in  it.     Martin,  holding  on  by  one  hand  '. 
to  the  ladder,  removed  the  lantern  from  his  teeth 
and  endeavoured  to  reassure  him.     But  his  voice  was 
lost  in  the  multitudinous  echoes  raised  by  the  dis-  - 
tracted  nigger. 

Presently  his  voice  began  to  die  away,  and  Martin 
rightly  guessed  that  he  was  gone,  seeking  safety  on 
his  own  account,  or  for  help  for  his  friends.  Most 
likely  the  latter. 

"  Can't  be  helped,"  thought  the  blacksmith,  as  h& 
resumed  his  way  ;  "  an  extra  scare  won't  hurt  any- 
body.    Are  you  there,  Gordon  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jim,  as  he  lighted  another  match. 

Every  sound  they  made  raised  a  series  of  echoes,  . 
but  as  Jim  spoke  quietly,  and  Martin  low  and  clear, 
the  noise  was  nothing  compared  to  that  created  by  ' 
Romeo. 

A  few  moments  and  they  were  side  by  side.  Martin 
relighted  the  lamp. 

"  The  nigger's  cut  it,"  he  said. 

Jim  laughed. 

"  He  thinks  Ave  are  done  for,"  he  said,  "  poor  old  ' 
Romeo  !  I  suppose  he  will  find  his  way  back.  I  had 
no  idea  of  alarming  you,"  he  added ;  "  on  finding  the 
ladder  I  picked  off  a  piece  of  earth  and  threw  it 
down.  The  sound  told  me  there  was  no  great  depth 
to  travel  and  no  water  at  the  bottom,  So  I  thought 
I  would  run  down  and  up  again,  before  telling  you 
what  I  had  found." 

Martin  held  the  lamp  high,  and  then  looked  about 
them.  They  were  in  a  cavern  with  a  rugged  roof,  and 
without  symmetry,  showing  it  was  not  the  work  of 
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man.    It  might  have  been  a  hundred  feet  m  diameter, 
but  no  more. 

Scattered  about  on  the  floor  were  a  lot  of  fluSy 
pieces  of  rag.     Jim,  turning  a  portion  over  with  his  I 
foot,  saw  something  glitter. 

"  It  is  not  a  diamond,"  said  Martin  ;  "  I  don't  know 
what  it  is." 

Neither  did  Jim.  He  put  the  stone  in  his  pocket 
and  was  about  to  look  for  more,  when  an  exclamation 
from  Martin  distracted  his  attention. 

"  There  is  a  way  out  yonder,"  the  blacksmith  said. 

Jim  could  see  it,  too — the  mouth  of  a  passage  not 
more  than  seven  feet  high. 

They  crossed  over  to  it,  and  discovered  that  it 
opened  upon  a  flight  of  descending  steps. 

And  out  from  the  depths  below  there  came  a  roar- 
ing sound,  rising  and  falling,  swelling  and  dying  away 
in  a  sad  yet  sweet  way,  as  if  the  wind  were  sweeping 
across  the  strings  of  some  gigantic  ^olian  harp. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Martin,  in  a  hushed  way. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  answered  Jim,  "  with  a  cer- 
tainty. It  may  be  either  the  wind  or  the  sea.  One 
thing  we  may  rely  upon :  there  is  an  opening  of 
some  sort  belo>v." 

"  Will  you  venture  down  P' 

"  I  think  so.  The  lamp  is  good  for  three  hours 
more.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  Romeo  has  left  the 
basket  of  provisions  behind  hurt  ?  It  may  come  in 
useful." 

"  I  will  see." 

"  No,  Martin,  I  am  the  nimblest.  Hold  the  lantern 
so  as  to  give  me  as  much  light  as  possible." 

Jim  skipped  up  the  ladder,  crept  through  the  open- 
ing, and  speedily  returned  with  the  basket,  which  the 
alarmed  Romeo  had  left  behind  him.  He  thrust  his 
arm  through  the  handles  and  rejoined  Martin,  who 
had  been  admiring  his  activity.  Jim  handed  him  the 
basket,  and  taking  the  lantern,  led  the  way  down  the 
steps. 

For  a  short  way  down  they  descended  direct.  Then 
they  came  to  a  landing  about  twelve  feet  square,  and 
the  further  steps  diverged  at  an  acute  angle.  Still 
further  down  they  diverged  again.  Jim  stopped  here 
and  meditated  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  be  going  towards  the 
sea.     Listen,  we  can  hear  the  roaring  much  plainer." 

"  But  it's  a  long  way  down  still,"  Martin  ventured 
to  say. 

"  Yes,  it  must  be,"  said  Jim.  "  Now  as  to  our  exact 
position.  Where  would  you  say  we  are  ?  What  is 
overhead  ?" 

"  I  haven't  any  brains  for  calculating  that  sort  of 
thing,"  said  Martin. 

"  We  started  towards  the  chine,"  said  Jim,  check- 
ing, the  facts  off  his  fingers.  "  Then  we  bore  to  the 
left,  which   would  take  us  towards  the  wood.     On 


reaching  these  steps,  we  descended  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  then  took  two  turns  at  an  acute  angle.  That 
brings  us  back  on  the  other  tack.  For  the  last  few 
minutes  we  have  been  moving  towards  the  castle." 

"  I  am  wilUng  to  believe  it,  if  you  say  so,"  said 
Martin ;  "  it  is  a  thing  I  can't  work  out." 

"  What  I  am  trying  to  calculate  is  this,"  said  Jim 
"The  termination  of  our  journey  appears  to  be  the 
sea,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes.     If  it  is  the  sea  we  hear." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Well,  if  the  sea  is  there, 
it  must  find  a  way  in  through  some  cave." 

"  Unless  it  comes  up  through  the  ground  into  a  cave 
like  a  spring,"  suggested  Martin. 

'■  In  that  case,"  said  Jim,  "  there  would  be  no  waves, 
no  sinking  and  rising,  none  of  the  swishing  we  can 
hear  so  plainly.  These  are  things  that  come  from  the 
upward  rushing  of  waves  and  the  retreat  of  the  waters. 
Now  can  you  call  to  mind  any  cave  on  what  I  may 
call  our  side  of  the  island  where  the  sea  could  enter  in 
a  proportion  to  cause  the  sounds  we  hear  ?'' 

"  I  don't  know  of  any  cave,  worth  the  name,  near 
the  sea  anywhere,"  said  Martin. 

"  No  more  do  I,"  rejoined  Jim.  "  There  is  a  cave  of 
a  sort  I  know  of  near  where  the  'Orsini'  is,  or  was, 
Ijdng,  but  in  the  summer  the  sea  did  not  reach  it. 
More  than  that,  we  knew  its  full  extent.  It  is  because 
we  know  of  no  caves  that  I  want  to  know  where  we 
are  going." 

"  It's  a  hard  nut  to  crack,"  said  Martin. 

"  And  will  not,  I  fear,  be  cracked  to-day,"  said  Jim. 
"  For  the  present  we  can  do  nothing  but  proceed." 

As  the  steps  were  now  steeper  than  they  had  been 
heretofore,  Jim  resumed  their  downward  journey 
with  the  utmost  caution.  For  all  he  knew  a  false 
step  might  precipitate  him  to  the  bottom  of  somf 
tremendous  depth  from  out  of  which  the  sounds  that 
were  so  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  were  derived. 

It  was  some  time  ere  they  came  to  another  landing 
— Jim  counted  over  two  hundred  steps — and  when 
they  did,  they  found  it  was  of  considerable  proportions, 
being  fully  sixty  feet  by  forty. 

On  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  continuation  of 
the  steps.  The  flooring  was  covered  with  a  rich 
golden-coloured  sand,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  on 
the  inner  shore  of  the  lagoon. 

Jim  again  stopped  and  mused  for  a  while,  Martin 
standing  patiently  awaiting  the  issue  of  liis  reflec- 
tions. 

"  Martin,"  he  said,  at  length,  '•  we  are  now  as  near 
as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  sea." 

Martin  started.  He  did  not  think  they  were  so 
far  down  as  that. 

Jim  walked  over  to  the  opening  where  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  steps  was  to  be  seen,  and  stooping 
down,  listened  intently 
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"  The  same  sound,"  he  said,  "  and  it  seems  as  far 
off  as  ever,  but  it's  from  water  it  comes.  "Where  and 
what  is  it  ?" 

Martin  shook  his  head.  Geological  problems  were 
not  in  his  line  of  thought. 

"  If  you  are  right  about  our  position,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  a  greater  mystery  than  ever." 

"I  am  right,  I  cannot  but  believe,"  said  Jim. 
<■  However,  time  is  getting  on,  and  as  I  am  getting 
hungry,  you  may  dive  into  that  basket.  I  can  eat  in 
the  dark,  and  I  daresay  you  will  not  object.  After 
we  have  divided  the  provender,  you  may  put  out  the 
light.    It  will  save  the  oil." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  go  lower  down  ?"  said  Martin, 
as  he  opened  the  basket. 

"  Assuredly,"  returned  Jim  ;  "  we  can  give  another 
hour  to  exploration  before  we  think  of  returning." 

*'  As  you  like,  sir,"  said  Martin,  "  Of  course  you 
don't  believe  in  giants  living  in  caves,  such  as  we  read 
of  in  story-books  ?" 

"  I  will  believe  in  them  when  I  see  them,"  replied 
Jim,  smiling.  "I  do  not  say  there  are  no  such 
things." 

"I  remember,"  said  Martin,  "when  Iwasaboy 

Why,  here  is  a  bottle  of  brandy-and-water.  Uncom- 
monly thoughtful  of  Romeo.  Where  did  he  get  it 
from?" 

"  Giuseppo  brought  a  supply  with  him.  Possibly  he 
may  have  given  the  negroes  a  bottle  for  themselves." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  remem- 
ber reading  about  a  giant  who  never  went  out  of  a 
cave,  but  sent  out  his  wife  to  lure  little  boys  in  to  be 
eaten.  When  she  was  longer  gone  than  usual,  he 
roared  with  hunger." 

"  Well,  what  of  that,  Martin  ?" 

"  You  don't  think  that  it  is  possible  for  one  of  his 
pattern  to  be  below  there  ?" 

"  1  certainly  do  not.  Think  of  the  row  he  would 
be  capable  of  making.  He  would  have  to  be  very 
hungry  indeed,  and  lungs  as  big  as  a  ten-acre  field  to 
howl  loud  enough  to  imitate  a  roaring  sea." 

Martin  had  by  this  time  put  out  the  light,  and 
they  were  eating  in  the  dark,  and  it  was  so  dark  that 
they  could  see  no  object,  though  it  were  held  within 
an  inch  of  their  noses.  But  Jim  was  bent  on  going 
on,  and  it  was  economical  to  save  the  light.  Martin, 
•on  his  part,  would  have  preferred  more  illumination 
and  less  exploration. 

"But  I  am  in  for  it,  whatever  it  is,"  he  thought ; 
■*'but  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  wish  he  was  not  quite 
so  curious.  What  good  can  come  of  diving  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  .?" 

It  was  a  question  put  to  himself,  and  he  made  no 
attempt  to  answer  it  beyond  feeling  convinced  that 
the   good   would,    in    any   case,  prove   to  be  infini- 


But  there  he  was,  and  while  Jim  went  forward 
there  could  be  no  going  back  for  him.  So  he  ate 
his  food  with  as  much  philosophy  as  he  could  muster, 
and  presently  Jim  asked  him  if  he  had  finished  his 
meal.  The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  the 
lantern  was  relighted,  and  they  prepared  to  pene- 
trate further  into  the  depths  of  the  mysterious  under- 
ground way. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVIII. 

ALARM   IN   THE  CASXLE. 

HORKER  went   in 
and    out  the  lab- 
oratory for  a  time 
after       the       de- 
parture    of      the 
explorers  and  his  own 
failure  to  follow  them. 
He  was  in  a  restless  mood, 
being     suddenly     imbued 
with    the   idea  that  some 
trace    of    hidden    wealth    had 
been    discovered   in  the   cave, 
and  lie  wanted  his  share  of  it. 

The  vulgar  mind — and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
refined  mind  also — longs  for  wealth  obtained  by 
travelling  short  cuts.  The  steady  plodding,  and  the 
slow  accumulation  of  money — pleasant  enough  in  its 
way — does  not  command  the  popular  approval,  it 
does  not  fill  the  romantic  bill. 

To  come  upon  a  hidden  treasure,  or  to  have  a 
fortune  left  to  us,  has  been  the  occasional  dream  of 
us  all. 

We  knoAV  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  either  thing 
coming  to  pass,  but  we  find  a  pleasure  in  dreaming 
of  it.  Chorker,  thus  far,  was  very  human.  He  had 
been  poor  all  his  life,  and  he  desired  to  be  rich.  So 
he  was  how  in  a  fever-heat  as  he  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  the  chance  of  landing  a  lot  of  money,  or 
its  equivalent,  and  he  was  not  able  to  avail  himself 
of  it. 

At  length  he  felt  that  he  must  have  another  try 
below,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  search  he  managed  to 
smuggle  a  lamp  out  of  the  corner  in  which  they  were 
kept.  With  it  he  stole  away,  and,  unobserved,  got 
down  the  trap  to  the  stairs,  which  he  descended. 
At  the  bottom  he  lighted  his  lamp,  and  proceeded 
warily. 

He   was  approaching  the  turning  that  led  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  previously  experienced  consider- 
able inconvenience,  when  he  heard  a  sudden  cry  of : 
"  Help  !" 
It  brought  him  to  a  standstill,  and  in  the  tremor 
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■  that  overcame  him  he  dropped  the  lamp.  It  went  out, 
and  he  was  left  in  darkness. 

There  was  another  cry  for  help,  and  somebody 
:  rushed  towards  him.  There  was  a  collision,  and  he 
and  that  object,  which  was  Romeo,  went  down 
together. 

"  Spare  my  wretched  life  !"  cried  Chorker. 

"  What  you  doing  ob  here  ?"  roared  Romeo,  who 
recognised  the  voice,  and  was  in  a  sort  of  frenzy, 
-arising  in  part  from  his  grief  over  the  loss  of  Jim  and 
Martin,  and  partly  from  the  exasperation  he  felt 
■from  the  pain  arising  out  of  the  meeting  in  the 
"dark.     "  What  you  doin'  ob  here,  I  say  ?" 

"  WTio  is  it  ?"  whined  Chorker ;  "  it  sounds  Hke 
Mister  Romeo." 

"Don't  you  'missa'  me,  you  ole  hunks!"  roared 
Eomeo,     "  What  you  doin'  ob  here,  I  say  ?" 

"  I  came  down  promiscuous-like,"  whined  Chorker. 

Romeo  got  upon  his  feet  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  a  match  about  him.  Chorker  said  he  had,  and 
■a,  lamp  somewhere  as  well,  "  if  it  wasn't  busted  up  by 
the  fall  it  had." 

"  Hurry  up,  you  ole  rascal,"  said  Romeo  ;  "  dere  no 
itime  to  lose." 

Chorker,  still  shaking  hke  a  jelly,  brought  out  his 
ibox  of  matches,  and,  after  one  failure,  obtained  a 
light.  The  lamp  was  broken,  as  far  as  the  glass  was 
concerned,  but  the  flaring  wick  was  better  than  no 
light,  and  taking  it  from  his  hand,  Romeo  hurried  on. 

"  Where's  the  others  ?"  asked  Chorker,  as  he 
stumped  after  him. 

The  answer  of  Romeo  was  a  howl  that  made  the 
iblood  of  Chorker  turn  cold.  It  was  as  hideous  and  as 
imorunful  as  that  emitted  by  a  dog  which  objects  t© 
'being  chained  up  at  night.  And  it  was  none  the  less 
horrible  to  the  ear  with  the  additions  made  to  it  by 
the  echoing  properties  of  the  cave.  Chorker  asked  no 
more  questions.  He  was  quite  limp  as  things  were, 
.and  had  all  his  energies  at  work  to  keep  up  with  Romeo, 
■who  hurried  on  faster  and  faster. 

When  he  reached  the  steps  he  suddenly  gave  vent 
4o  another  howl,  and  throwing  the  lamp  down,  dashed 
upwards  in  hot  haste.  Chorker,  with  the  heart  of  a 
^scared  rabbit  in  him,  followed  as  best  he  could. 

The  appearance  of  Romeo,  with  his  wool  apparently 
standing  up  with  the  terror  of  the  time,  promptly 
stopped  all  work  in  the  hall.  He  staggered  towards  a 
chair,  and  fell  into  it. 

"  Dey  gone  for  eber !"  he  groaned.  "  You  nebber 
«ee  dem  no  more !" 

Now  none  of  the  boys,  save  Terry,  who  was  not 
*\here  at  that  moment,  knew  of  the  expedition  to  the 
cave.  The  words  of  Romeo,  uttered  in  such  a  wild, 
melancholy  fashion,  were  therefore  enigmatical  to 
.them. 

"  Who  is  gone  ?"  they  cried. 


"  Marse  Gordon  and  Martin,"  groaned  Romeo. 
"  Do"Hm,  do^wn  a  big  hole,  so  deep  dere  no  bottom  to  it.'' 

Then  he  groaned,  and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro, 
heedless  for  a  time  of  the  many  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  alarmed  youngsters. 

Miss  Elegantine  and  Eveline  entered  the  hall.  On 
finding  the  place  in  a  commotion,  they  came  up  to  the 
crowd  round  Romeo  to  make  inquiries. 

"  Is  he  ill  ?"  asked  the  former,  as  she  pushed  her 
way  through. 

"  Something  has  happened  to  Gordon  and  Martin," 
replied  Dawson,  "but  we  can't  get  Romeo  to  say 
exactly  what  it  is." 

Miss  Elegantine  took  the  negro  by  the  collar  and 
shook  him. 

"  Stop  rolling  your  eyes,"  she  hissed,  "  and  behave 
yourself  like  a  Christian.     What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  leave  him  to  me,"  said 
Eveline,  whose  cheeks  were  colourless.  "  Romeo,  do 
compose  yourself,  and  teU  us  what  has  happened." 

Before  Romeo  could  reply  there  was  a  shouting  of, 
"  Here's  another !" 

It  was  Chorker  this  time  who — much  the  worse  lu 
general  appearance,  let  alone  his  mental  perturbation 
from  his  recent  experiences — came  staggering  into  the 
room,  his  eyes  rolling  in  close  competition  with  those 
in  the  head  of  Romeo,  and  his  mouth  working  feebly, 
in  the  vain  eflbrt  to  speak. 

There  was  no  ceremony  used  in  dealing  with 
Chorker.  Trimmer  pushed  him  into  a  chair  arid  shook 
his  fist  in  his  face,  close  to  his  nose. 

"  Have  you  done  it  ?"  he  cried.  "  Speak,  you  old 
skunk  and  traitor !" 

"  I  ain't  done  nothin',"  gasped  Chorker. 

"  What  has  happened,  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  coming  in  here  look- 
ing like  a  ghost  ?  Come  oflf  that  chair  and  get  out 
of  it  !" 

Trimmer  was  in  such  a  wrathful  state  that  he,  with- 
out more  ado,  tilted  the  chair  up,  so  that  Chorke  was 
shot  over  the  back  of  it.  Falling  upon  the  floor,  he 
lay  there  more  bewildered  than  ever,  while  the  boys 
again  turned  their  attention  to  Romeo. 

Under  the  soothing  way  of  Eveline  he  was  getting 
more  lucid  in  his  explanation  of  what  had  happened, 
but  the  prevailing  disposition  to  romance  that  was  all 
his  own  still  governed  his  powers  of  description. 

"  Marse  Gordon  and  Martin,"  he  said,  "  fell  into  a 
hole  ten  thousand  feet  deep." 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  Eveline,  who  knew  the 
worthy  she  was  dealing  with. 

"  Me  see  'em  go,"  replied  Romeo. 

"  Did  they  fall  together  ?" 

"  No  ;  Marse  Gordon  go  firse.  Den  Martin  want  to 
see  what  become  ob  him,  and  he  go  too" 
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"  "Where  did  this  happen  ?" 

"  In  de  cave  round  somewhar  Marse  Gordon  know 
ob.  It  a  long  way  off.  Oh,  dat  dey  should  come  to 
dis  end  !     It  too  awful !" 

"  Did  you  see  the  hole  or  chasm  you  speak  of  ?"  asked 
Eveline, 

"  'Clare  to  trufe  miss,''  said  Romeo,  "  me  see  him 
firse.  Dere  no  bottom  dat  I  see,  and  me  tell  Marse 
Gordon  not  to  go,  but  he  so  resistent." 

"Persistent,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  Eveline.  "  It 
is  quite  clear  to  me,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  boys, 
"that  something  has  happened.  I  hope,"  here  her 
lips  quivered,  "  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  Romeo  thinks. 
Where  is  Morse  ?" 

He  was  not  there.  Nobody  had  seen  him  since  he 
left  them  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  now  approach- 
ing the  dinner-hour. 

'•  Was  he  with  Gordon  ?"  asked  Eveline. 

"  'Clar  to  goodness,  no,"  replied  Romeo  ;  "  he  some- 
whar up  de  tower — de  one  he  orfen  go  up  to." 

'•  Please  fetch  him,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  his  clear  head 
will  assuredly  help  us." 

But  Morse  was  not  to  be  found.  Dibble,  who  Went 
for  him,  brought  back  Terry  in  his  place. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of  Morse,"  said  Terry, 
as  he  came  in,  "  and  thought  I  should  find  him  in  the 
tower.  He  is  not  there.  I  found  nothing  but  a 
basket  of  tools." 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  cried  Eveline,  wringing  her 
hands.  "  Romeo,  you  can  lead  us  to  where  this  dread- 
ful thing  happened,  I  suppose  ?" 

Romeo  thought  he  could — he  would  try,  anyway;  but 
he  was  far  from  being  certain  as  to  the  exact  route 
taken  by  Jim.  Romeo  remembered  there  were  several 
divergences  from  the  direct  path. 

'•  But  what  de  use  ?"  he  moaned.  "  Dey  gone  sure 
nuft".  Me  see  de  hole,  me  lay  down  and  hang  ober  it. 
And  dere  no  risible  bottom  to  it." 

"  But  are  you  sure  they  fell  in  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  Me  see  dem  go,"  rephed  Romeo,  in  a  manner  that 
once  in  a  way  fully  convinced  his  hearers. 

*■'  I  should  like  to  see  the  spot,"  said  Eveline.  But 
the  boys  Tould  not  hear  of  it.  They  said  the  place 
was  not  fit  for  her  to  visit. 

"  It  comes  to  this,"  said  Terry,  "  that  if  what  Romeo 
says  is  true,  what  on  earth  can  help  the  poor  fellows  ? 
Therefore  we  can  do  nothing.  Nor  do  I  feel  we 
ought  to  until  Morse  turns  up.  He  can't  be  far 
away." 

"  Is  he  in  the  vaults  ?"  suggested  Evehne. 

No,  Morse  was  not  there.  The  door  was  locked,  and 
it  was  known  that  Jim  kept  the  key. 

One  by  one  everybody  gathered  in  the  hall.  With 
the  exception  of  the  three  missing  ones  all  were  there. 
Mr.  Farrell  heard  the  story  of  the  disappearance  of 
Jim,  Morse,  and  Martin  with  a  quickened  attention. 


"  They  are  always  prowling  about  in  a  way  that  is- 
sure  to  get  them  into  mischief  sooner  or  later,"  he 
said  ;  "  of  course  they  are  all  dead.  It  will  be  a  waste 
of  time  looking  for  them.  Boys,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?" 

"  Making  cartridges,"  replied  Trimmer,  who  was  ■ 
nearest  to  the  now  fast-changing  Mr.  Farrell. 

" I  will  have   no  more  of  that"  was  the  rejoinder 
"  put  all  the  stuff  away.'' 

"  My  dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Farrell,  "you  forget." 

"I  forget  nothing,"  he  said,  "not  even  that  my 
power  has  been  usurped.  I  demand  obedience  from 
these  boys.  Let  them  refuse  it  at  their  peril.  Romeo, 
go  about  your  work.  Chorker — get  up  and  don't  lie 
skulking  there.     I  am  resolved  to  be  obeyed." 

The  master-minds  of  the  castle  were  gone,  and  the 
petty  tyrant  resumed  his  sway  with  feeble  arrogance. 

And  there  were  none  .there  prepared  to  dispute : 
with  him.  The  real  power  of  Jim  and  Morse  had 
never  been  more  manifest  that  it  was  in  their  absence 
that  day. 

The  boys  were  as  a  nation  suddenly  deprived  of  alt 
governing  power,  and  with  an  enemy  clamouring  at 
the  gates  of  the  chief  city. 

Without  organisation  and  generals  to  lead  and  com- 
mand, there  could  be  no  army  of  defence.     The  rank 
and  file,  for  the  time  at  least,  had  to  yield  to   the  ^ 
reassumed  authority  of  Napoleon  Farrell. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIX. 

A  STRANGE  SCENE. — THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  LOWER  WORLD.. 

E   can  go  on  now,"' 
said  Jim. 

They  were  stand- 
ing by  the  opening 
that    was   on  the- 
other  side  of  the  cave  in. 
which    they    had   eaten, 
their  frugal  dinner.     Below, 
the  roaring  sound  still  con- 
tinued   in    the    unchanged, 
muffled  way  they  had  heard 
it  all  along.     Although  its  volume  had  not  sensibly  • 
increased,   it    conveyed    the    impression,     as    thoy 
renewed  their  descent,  that  it  was  not  very  far  off. 
This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  idea  they  held  in . 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  downward  journey. 

As  before,  the  steps  were  human  in  origin,  but  the  ^ 
work  by  degrees  showed  signs  of  age   and  neglect. 
Here  and  there  they  came  upon  a  crumbling  step^. 
and  two  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  they  traversed  were  ■ 
entirely  broken  away. 

Suddenly,  and  the  more   so   because  it  was  un-- 
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expected,  they  came  upon  a  huge  wooden  door,  with 
a  band  of  iron  running  rounds  the  edges,  and  strongly- 
studded  in  the  panels.  There  Avas  no  lock,  nothing 
to  hold  it  close  but  a  bar  that  ran  quite  across  and 
rested  in  a  socket  at  either  end. 

Martin  laid  down  the  basket  he  carried  and  forced 
up  the  bar. 

It  gave  out  the  creaking  sound  that  indicates  the 
presence  of  rust.  Then,  as  the  door  could  not  possibly 
open  towards  them,  owing  to  the  steps  being  close  up, 
he  put  his  shoulder  against  it  and  pushed  with  all  his 
might.  It  resisted  stubbornly  at  first,  but  by  degrees 
yielded  until  there  was  an  inch  or  so  of  opening. 

Through  that  small  space  burst  the  roaring  sound 
which  had  hitherto  been  muffled.  The  noise  of  it  was 
terrible,  and  the  origin  of  it  unmistakable.  It  was 
the  roaring  of  a  cataract. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  doubt  and  amaze- 
ment. "What  could  it  mean  ?  They  were  far  below 
the  level  of  the  beach,  and,  to  Jim's  way  of  thinking, 
well  under  the  lagoon.  Whence,  then,  did  this  water 
come,  and  whither  was  it  going  ? 

Martin,  in  his  heart,  v/ould  fain  have  retreated  and 
left  th&  solution  of  such  an  uncanny  thing  to  others, 
but  Jim  motioned  for  him  to  renew  his  efforts  to 
open  the  door,  and  he  could  do  no  less  than  obey. 
So  he  once  more  put  his  shoulder  to  it,  and  pushed  it 
open  upon  its  stiff  hinges  until  there  was  width  enough 
for  them  to  pass  through. 

He  laid  a  hand  upon  Jim's  arm,  and  silently 
implored  him  to  be  wary  how  he  proceeded.  Jim^ 
interpreting  the  look,  nodded  an  assent  and  went  for- 
ward into  a  cave  with  a  level  flooring,  over  which  the 
lantern  cast  but '  a  very  imperfect  light.  Beyond  a 
very  Umited  radius  all  was  pitchy  darkness. 

But  the  roaring  could  to  an  extent  be  located.  It 
came  from  the  far  end  of  the  cavern,  now  partly 
revealed  to  their  astounded  eyes. 

The  level  blackness  as  they  proceeded  was  soon 
broken.  First  of  all,  by  a  huge  stone  table  fixed  in 
the  sandy  soil,  around  which  were  a  number  of 
crudely-fashioned  seats. 

At  one  end — and  it  was  thirty  feet  long — they  saw 
a  seat  higher  than  the  rest,  for  him  who  in  times  long 
forgotten  doubtless  presided  at  meetings  of  the  nature 
of  which  Jim  could  not  in  the  slightest  degreeconceive. 

Still  further  on,  as  they  walked  caiitiously  along  the 
floor,  they  came  to  other  strange  evidences  of  the  past. 

Scattered  about  were  huge  blocks  of  stone,  on 
which  lay  curious  implements,  strange  enough  to  the 
pair  of  explorers,  but  doubtless  to  be  understood  by 
the  learned  in  such  things. 

There  were  heavy  hammers,  crude  knives,  pointed 
tools,  and  many  things  of  which  they  could  only  guess 
llio  use,  all  fashioned  in  stone,  and,  what  was 
iiioro  marvellous  still,  for  the  mo.st  part  polished. 


Jim  put  some  of  the  smaller  specimens  in  hispockets. 
and  was  about  to  go  forward,  when  Martin  touched 
him  upon  the  arm  and  pointed  to  the  light.  It  was. 
a  timely  reminder,  and  Jim  was  obliged  to  silently 
admit  that  they  must  go  very  little  further  ere  they 
decided  to  return. 

He  motioned  that  he  would  only  go  a  short  way,, 
and  Martin  unhesitatingly  assented.  So  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  flooring  still  retained  its  sandy  nature,, 
so  that  they  could  walk  easily  along. 

Suddenly  they  saw  a  curious  glittering  ahead,  suchi 
as  water  that  is  covered  with  small  ripples  shows, 
under  the  light  of  the  moon,  only  it  was  fainter,  as  if: 
very  far  off. 

Again  they  stopped,  neither  being  able  to  account 
for  this  unlooked-for  phenomenon  ;  and  once  more^ 
Martin  reminded  Jim  of  the  passing  away  of  time  and. 
the  wasting  light.  This  time  the  warning  was  not  tO' 
be  ignored,  so  Jim,  with  an  unsatisfied  curiosity  that 
was  very  keen  upon  him,  turned  round  and,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  bade  Martin  lead  the  way  back. 

The  blacksmith  never  more  readily  obeyed  an  order 
in  his  life.  He  hardly  waited  for  Jim,  in  his  huriy  to 
get  out  of  a  place  he  believed  in  his  heart  to  be  of  an 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unearthly  nature. 

They  did  not  pause  to  look  at  the  strange  council- 
table,  if  that  was  indeed  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  used ;  although  how  folks  could  confer  in  the  din 
from  the  distant  waters,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 

Getting  beyond  the  door,  Jim  signified  that  h& 
would  like  it  to  be  closed,  and  this,  after  a  strong 
effort  on  the  part  of  both,  was  done. 

Then  up  the  steps  they  hurried,  through  the  inter- 
mediate cave,  on  to  the  next,  through  the  opening  in 
the  clay  wall,  and  so  on  by  the  path  that  was  more 
familiar  to  them. 

Martin  had  a  struggle  to  'get  through  the  square 
hole ;  but  Jim,  now  that  they  could  speak  and  be- 
heard,  laughingly  promised  that  the  road  should  be= 
widened  the  next  time  they  came. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  Martin,  fervently,  "  that  1 
don't  want  to  come  again." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Jim,  as  they  hurried  on. 

*'  It  isn't  the  sort  of  place  for  a  matter-of-fact  manj 
like  me,"  said  Martin.  "I  wasn't  romantic  when  a. 
boy,  and  I'm  not  likely  to  cultivate  the  feeling^ 
now." 

Jim  saw  the  lantern  was  getting  dim,  and  quickened 
his  pace.  Though  in  no  fear  of  losing  his  way,  he  had 
a  dread  that  was  foreign  to  him  of  being  left  in  the- 
dark.  During  his  recent  adventures  in  the  cave,  his 
nerves  had  been  in  a  state  of  high  tension,  and  the 
reaction  had  now  set  in. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the  laboratory 
the  lantern  suddenly  expired. 

"  Murder !"  gasped  Martin. 
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"  It  is  all  right,"  replied  Jim.  "  Only  this  flight,  and 
we  are  among  our  friends  again." 

They  were  both  in  a  hurry,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
although  Jim  felt  rather  ashamed  of  it,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  they  were  in  the  laboratory,  seated  in 
tAVO  chairs  by  the  table,  and  very  much  out  of 
breath. 


CHAPTER  CXC. 

MR.   NAP  PAKRELL  UNDER  ARREST.- 
COVERIES. 


-morse's  MS- 


COMMOTION  was 
going  on  in  the 
hall  that  indicated 
a    disturbance    of 

-:^  mi 

some  sort.  There 
were  angry  voices  and 
defiant  utterances,  quite 
foreign  to  anything 
heard  there  recently. 

The      doorway     was 
covered    with  a   curtain, 
and  Jim  stealing  up  to  it  took  a  peep   at  the  out- 
side.     A  glance   showed  him  exactly  what  was  the 
matter. 

The  afternoon  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  light  of 
day  was  waning.  The  interior  of  the  hall — the  out- 
side door  was  closed — being  dimly  lighted,  was  gloomy. 
The  glow  of  a  smouldering  fire  was  on  the  faces  of 
those  nearest  to  and  facing  it.  Seated  at  a  table  was 
Mr.  Farrell  with  all  the  dignity  of  his  reassumed 
authority  thick  upon  him. 

In  front  of  him  was  a  schoolbook  of  big  propor- 
tions, which  Jim  recognised  as  one  in  which  he  kept  a 
record  of  the  coming  and  going  of  pupils,  their  acts 
and  deeds  at  school.  By  his  side  was  a  candle  that 
just  served  to  illuminate  its  pages  and  the  counten- 
ance of  Mr.  Farrell. 

As  Jim  peered  out  he  struck  the  table  smartly  with 
a  stick,  and  roared  out : 

"  SUence !" 

Whether  it  was  a  matter  of  habit,  or  of  awe,  or 
through  a  desire  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  the  boys 
became  fairly  quiet. 

"  In  the  decimated  condition  of  my  school,"  said 
Mr.  FarreU,  "  I  must  know  exactly  who  remains  to 
me  and  who  has  gone  away.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  absolutely  refuse  to  be  enrolled  again  p" 

"  I  think  that  is  about  it,"  replied  Terry,  who  was 
standing  by  the  fire  ;  "  we  have  had  enough  of  the 
humbug  and  mismanagement  we  suffered  from  in  the 
old  place  below." 

"  When  1  spoke  to  you  earlier  in  the  day,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell,  "  there  was  none  of  this  audaciously  rebelhous 
;^onduct." 


"  We  were  taken  by  surprise,"  rejoined  Terry. 

"  Now  that  those  rebels,  Morse  and  Gordon,  have 
met  with  a  much-deserved  fate,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  may  I  ask  who  is  to  take  their  places  ?" 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  moment  or  so,  and  then 
Dibble  was  heard. 

"  If  nobody  else  will  take  it  on,"  ho  said,  "  I  will." 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  declaration.  Even 
Mr.  Farrell  smiled,  but  the  next  instant  he  frowned. 

Jim  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  ,that  Morse  was  still 
absent,  but  drew  comfort  from  his  own  experiences, 
and  refused  to  believe  that  anything  serious  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  Thinking  that  the  farcical  element 
might  now  come  to  an  end,  he  tossed  aside  the  cur- 
tain and  strode  into  the  hall. 

"  Much  obliged.  Dibble,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall  know 
whom  to  rely  upon  in  the  future." 

A  shout  that  made  the  rafters  ring  with  echoes 
went  up  from  the  boys.  Mr.  Farrell  sprang  from  his 
seat,  stared  hard  at  Jim,  and  then  bolted  lor  the 
door. 

"  Stop  liim  !"  cried  Jim. 

There  is  a  saying,  spoken  by  a  wise  man,  too,  that 
the  boldest  army  in  the  world  without  a  trusted 
leader  is  nothing  but  a  mob.  And  being  but  a  mob,  it 
can  do  little  individu^-Uy  or  collectively  against  a  small 
disciplined  force. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  boys.  With  their  leaders 
away  they  had  been  at  sixes  and  sevens.  But  the  bare 
sight  of  Jim  restored  them  to  their  vigour  and 
utility. 

Half  a  dozen  of  them  promptly  slipped  between 
Mr.  Farrell  and  the  door.  A  frightened  look  sprang 
into  the  eyes  of  the  man. 

"  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  beware  of  what  you  do." 

"Iknowwhat  must  be  done,"  replied  Jim;  "  until  your 
house  is  ready  you  must  be  kept  under  arrest.  Such 
a  dangerous  character  as  you  are,"  he  added,  sarcasti- 
cally, "  cannot  be  left' at  large.  Napoleon  returning 
from  Elba  was  a  lamb  to  you." 

The  boys  could  laugh  now,  and  they  did  so  most 
heartily.  Mr.  Farrell  lowered  his  head  and  his  eyes 
snapped  viciously. 

"  Will  one  of  you  ask  Mrs.  Farrell  to  come  down 
here  ?"  said  Jim. 

Rainstone  darted  off  on  this  errand,  and  soon  came 
down,  not  only  with  Mrs.  Farrell,  but  with  Eveline 
and  Miss  Elegantine. 

It  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  deposed  usurper 
to  see  the  greeting  they  gave  Jim.  It  was  not  that 
it  was  so  demonstrative,  but  it  was  certainly  hearty  to 
a  degree  approaching  enthusiasm. 

"  Mrs.  Farrell,"  said  Jim,  "  during  my  temporary 
absence  Mr.  Farrell  has  practically  broken  his  word, 
and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things. 
That  you  know  can  never  be.     Will  you  undertake  to 
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keep  him  from  all  contact  witli  us  until  his  house  is 
completed  ?  Otherwise  I  must  put  him  under  arrest." 

"  I  really  think  the  responsibility  is  too  much  for 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  with  an  angry  glance  at  her 
crestfallen  husband. 

"  Surely  you  would  not  leave  me  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  these  boys,"  he  pleaded,  humbly. 

"  You  left  me  to  them,"  she  said,  "  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment." 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  him,"  said  Miss  Elegantine, 
briskly. 

"  You,  woman !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  I  really  cannot  be  bothered  with  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Farrell.  "  Miss  Dibble  will  look  very  well  after  you." 

"  And  I  will  see  that  he  doesn't  bother  you  any 
more,"  said  Miss  Elegantine. 

"  Eveline,"  cried  the  humiliated  man. 

"  I  will  assist  Miss  Dibble  in  attending  to  your 
wants,"  said  Eveline.  "  Come  away.  Why  will  you  do 
such  things  ?"  she  asked,  in  an  undertone.  "  Leave 
the  boys  alone,  and  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  you." 

"  I  am  a  fallen  and  degraded  man,"  he  answered, 
"  even  as  the  mightiest  of  my  name  was  in  his  time. 
He  found  a  miserable  home  in  St.  Helena.  It  js  not 
for  me  to  repine." 

He  passed  his  hands  across  his  eyes,  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  straighten  himself  up  in  a  dignified  manner, 
and  stalked  out.  Miss  Elegantine,  with  an  air  that 
was  almost  military,  and  decidedly  impressive,  walked 
after  him. 

Jim  promised  to  relate  his  adventures  and  give  an 
account  of  his  discoveries  later  on,  but  at  present  he 
wanted  to  know  about  Morse.  They  told  him  of  the 
vanishment  of  that  clever  young  chemist,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  basket  of  tools  behind  him. 

"  He  is  all  right  somewhere,"  said  Jim,  Avith  a  smile. 
"Now  I  shall  be  glad  of  something  to  eat  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  Shall  I  fetch  Romeo  ?"  inquired  Marthi. 

"He  has  returned,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Jim. 

They  told  him  of  the  way  Romeo  had  returned,  and 
the  story  with  which  he  had  unburdened  his  troubled 
spirit. 

To  their  surprise,  Jim  was  not  so  much  tickled  as 
they  expected  he  wouldbe. 

"  Romeo's  alarm  was  natural,"  he  said,  "  and  we 
must  make  some  allowance  for  his  negro  nature. 
Bring  him  along,  Martin.'' 

It  did  not  take  long  to  bring  Romeo  there.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  Martin  crossing  the  courtyard,  he 
boimded  out  of  the  temporary  kitchen  by  Martin, 
and  asked  for  "  Marse  Gordon." 

"  He  wants  you  in  the  hall,"  said  Martin. 

The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  wind  had  sunk 
to  a  zephyr-like  Avhisper.  The  forecast  of  the  young 
weathci'-prophet  was  fulfilled. 


The  howl  of  dehght  sent  up  by  Romeo  could  have 
been  heard  at  sea.  He  plunggd  into  the  hall,  and 
then,  fully  assured  that  it  was  Jim  indeed,  he  per- 
formed a  dance  that  must  have  been  bred  in  him 
and  inherited  from  his  far-away  ancestors  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  for  never  in  civihsed  life  had  anything 
like  it  been  seen  by  mortal  man. 

"  'Clare  to  goodness,  Marse  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  de  mose  worreful  ob  libin'  pussons.  Or'nary 
genelmen  bery  poor  stnflf  to  you.  Whar  am  dere 
anoder,"  he  demanded,  appealing  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  "  dat  go  right  down  to  de  middle  ob  de 
earf,  and  come  up  again  ?  Whar  de  pusson  to  do  it, 
me  say  ?" 

No  reply  to  this  momentous  question  was  forth- 
coming. Martin  now  appeared,  and  on  his  face  there 
was  the  light  of  more  good  news. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  Morse  is  coming  across  the 
courtyard,  as  cool  as  ever.  He  has  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  is  softly  whistling  in  that  contented  way 
of  his  when  anything  pleases  him." 

They  did  not  shout,  because  the  siu-prise  was  not 
so  great  as  in  Jim's  case.  They  had  not  been  so 
anxious  about  Morse.  He  had  vanished,  it  was  true, 
but  there  Avas  nothing  of  the  dangerous  element  in 
his  vanishment  that  there  had  been  in  Jim's  case. 

The  door  opened,  and  Morse  came  in.  He  was  not 
surprised  to  see  Jim,  knowing  nothing  of  his  adven- 
tures, but  he  could  see  in  the  signs  of  general  half- 
suppressed  excitement  that  something  out  of  the 
common  had  transpired. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  old  fellow  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  In  the  tow6r,"  replied  Morse,  calmly,  "  very 
pleasantly  engaged.  The  time  has  passed  so  quickly, 
that  the  twilight  came  upon  me  as  a  surprise." 

"You  were  not  in  the  tower  this  afternoon,"  asserted 
Terry. 

"Indeed  I  was,  and  very  busy,"  answered  Morse. 
"  What  eyes  you  must  have  in  your  head !" 

"  I  can  see  that  you  have  fallen  upon  something," 
said  Jim. 

"  I  have,'"  said  Morse. 

"  Bags  of  gold,  perhaps,"  exclaimed  Dibble,  opening 
his  eyes  wide. 

"  Better  than  gold  to  me,"  replied  Morse,  "  and 
what  gold,  perhaps,  cannot  buy  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  But  excuse  me  ;  I  have  the  appetite  of  a 
cormorant.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  should  like  to  eat 
first  and  talk  afterwards." 

"  Just  my  idea,"  assented  Jim.  "  Hurry  up,  Romeo. 
Stir  that  father  of  yours  up.  Give  us  a  royal  feast 
to-night." 

"  For  to  goodness,"  cried  Romeo, "  dat  'bout  what 
me  do,  for  sure." 
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CHAPTER  CXCI. 


THE  ALCHEMIST  S   HATJNT. 


IM'S  story  was  told 
when  they  gathered 
round  the  fire.  They 
made  a  big  circle, 
and  all  listened  with 
the  deepest,  and  it 
may  be  said  thrill- 
ing, interest.  There  was  some- 
thing awe-inspiring  in  the 
thought  of  that  cavern,  deep 
below  the  castle,  with  its  resound- 
ing, mysterious  waters,  and  on 
some  of  the  more  impressionable  there  lay  the 
feeling  of  being  on  some  enchanted  island.  But 
:Morse  took  the  student's  view  of  it. 

"  You  have  lighted  on  some  underground  river, 
Jim,"  he  said.  "  They  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
world,  and  even  London  is  not  free  from  them. 
Under  its  teeniing  population  run  rivers  on  which 
the  eye  of  man  has  never  rested." 

"  It  is  terrible  as  well  as  mysterious,"  said  Terry, 
with  a  shiver. 

"  All  created  things  are  wonderful,"  rejoined 
JMorse.  "  There  is  a  majesty  of  mystery  in  the  in- 
finitely little  as  in  the  infinitely  great.  We  can  only 
understand  things  to  a  certain  point.  Then  we 
•  come  to  a  full  stop,  and  are  left  awe-stricken  and 
•admiring." 

The  majority  of  the  boys  had  not  looked  at  things 
iin  this  light.  They  had  taken  matters  as  they  came 
■as  natural.  To  them  the  mind  of  Morse  was  as  a 
towering  mountain,  whose  crown  is  hidden  in  the 
■clouds. 

"  As  I  told  you  an  hour  ago,"  said  Morse,  begin- 
ning his  narrative,  "  I  have  been  in  the  tower  all  day, 
in  those  inner  chambers  that  have  been  closed  against 
us.     I  have  inspected  them  all." 

"  How  did  you  get  in  ?"  asked  Martin. 
"  Not    by    the    doors,  you  may  reckon,"  replied 
Morse. 

"  If  you  did,  you  knew  a  trick  of  cutting  metal  that 
is  unknown  to  me." 

"  Well,  guess  some  of  you  how  I  got  there.  To 
assist  you,  I  may  admit  that  it  did  not  take  me  two 
minutes." 

"  I  shall  not  speculate,"  said  Jim,  laughing.  But 
■others,  more  eager  to  answer  a  conundrum-like  ques- 
ition,  set  their  heads  to  work. 

"  You  blew  a  hole  in  the  wall,"  said  Trimmer. 
"No,"  replied  Morse j    "the  wall  has    not    been 
■damaged  anywhere." 


"  Got  in  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  slid  down 
it,"  said  Dibble. 

"Where  is  there  a  chimney  in  the  tower  ?'•  asked 
Morse. 

"  Of  course  there  isn't  one,"  said  Felton.  "  Dibble, 
what  an  ass  you  are !" 

"I  do  not  say  there  is  no  chimney,"  interposed 
Morse,  stopping  a  reply  from  Dibble  that  might  have 
led  to  a  wordy  war ;  "  but  it  is  certain  that  none 
of  you  have  ever  seen  it.  However,  I  did  not  get 
in  by  a  chimney,  but  just  walked  through  the  stone 
wall." 

"  Oh,  come  ;  draw  it  mild,"  pleaded  Terry.  "  Spare 
our  feelings.  We  wish  to  retain  our  faith  in  your 
veracity." 

"I  walked  through  the  wall,"  said  Morse.  "You 
remember  the  doors,  Martin  ?" 

"  Yes — as  if  I  could  ever  forget  them !" 

"  They  are  a  bliqd. 

"  It  flashed  upon  me  as  you  were  toiling  and  moil- 
ing at  them,"  continued  Morse,  "although  got  up 
to  look  like  the  ordinary  door,  there  was  a  fixity 
about  them  that  became  more  and  more  apparent 
to  me.  Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  the  entrance 
to  the  mysterious  chambers  was  elsewhere.  So 
having  dismissed  you,  I  had  a  look  round,  acd 
speedily  dropped  upon  it." 

"  In  the  wall,"  said  Dibble,  sagaciously  nodding  his 
head. 

"  Of  course  you  know  all  about  it,  you  chump !" 
growled  Terry. 

"  Not  in  the  wall  at  the  outset,"  resumed  Morse. 
"  The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that  one  of  the  stone 
I  steps  was  movable.  It  did  not,  to  my  eye,  fit  so  well 
as  the  rest,  and  I  tried  to  shift  it,  with  the  result  that 
it  swung  round  upon  a  pivot,  leaving  an  opening 
big  enough  for  a  man  to  drop  through.  I  dropped 
through,  accordingly,  too  much  in  a  hurry,  as  it 
seemed,  for  underneath  there  was  a  fine  dust — the 
accumulation  of  centuries — that  nearly  choked  me." 

"  And  there  were  spiders  there,  of  course,"  said 
Dawson. 

"  Naturally,"  said  Morse ;  "  cheerful  fat  fellows  that 
had  thriven  for  years  in  a  life  of  peace.  But  it  was  a 
mere  hollow  under  the  stairs  in  which  I  found  myself, 
and  knowing  the  stone  had  not  been  made  movable 
without  some  object,  I  looked  around  me.  In  the 
wall  on  my  left,  which  is  the  inner  wall  where  the 
door  is  fixed,  I  saw  a  bronze  ring,  something  like  the 
old-fashioned  door-knocker,  only  five  times  the  size 
and  ten  times  as  hideous  in  design.  The  ring  is  fixed 
in  the  modelled  head  of  some  creature  with  a  snarl- 
ing, threatening  look  that  is  absolutely  life-like  in 
intensity.  It  would  horribly  scare  wicked  boys  who 
indulge  in  runaway  knocks. 

"  I  did  not  knock,"  said  Morse,  after  a  moment's 
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Test,  "  but  laid  hold  of  the  ring  and  pulled.  As  I  ex- 
pected, the  stone — it  is  three  feet  square — yielded,  and 
-came  forward  on  rollers  fixed  beneath  it.  At  the 
same  moment,  two  others  on  the  right  shifted,  leaving 
me  a  way  to  creep  through.  I  had  to  enter  upon  my 
hands  and  knees.  There  was  nothing  in  that,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  went  forward  cautiously." 

"Why?"  asked  Dibble. 

"  What  a  question  !"  cried  Terry.  "  As  if  it  isn't 
clear  why." 

"  Well,  why  did  Morse  go  slowly  ?"  demanded 
Dibble. 

"■  On  account  of  the  dust,"  answered  Terry,  authori- 
tatively. 

"  There  was  no  dust  in  the  opening  that  enabled  me 
to  get  through  the  wall,"  said  Morse.  "  I  went 
slowly,  knowing  that  people  who  could  so  ingeniously 
construct  a  secret  entrance  to  a  room  were  quite 
-capable  of  having  two  entrances,  and  one  of  them  a 
trap  for  intruders." 

"  Just  what  I  thought,"  murmured  Dibble.  Terry 
.gave  him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow  and  told  him 
to  be  quiet. 

"  Your  thoughts  are  worth  about  sixpence  a  bushel," 
he  said.  "  Now  listen.  We  shall  hear  of  the  gold  and 
jewels  Morse  has  discovered  there." 

"  The  three  chambers,"  resumed  Morse,  "  as  I 
thought,  communicate  with  each  other,  and  are  shut 
■ofi'from  the  rest  of  the  castle.  They  were  designed  for 
the  use  of  a  man,  and  he,  like  myself,  was — a  student 
•  of  hidden  forces." 

"  How  do  you  get  at  that  ?"  inquired  Trimmer. 

"  Because  he  left  his  books  and  some  of  his  tools 
ibehind  him,''  answered  Morse. 

"  Did  he  leave  nothing  else  ?" 

The  question  came  from  the  lips  of  half  a  dozen 
listeners.     All  had  gold  and  jewels  on  the  brain. 

"  There  are  a  few  bottles  of  chemicals,"  said  Morse, 
carelessly,  "  but  until  I  have  tested  their  qualities  I 
■cannot  tell  you  what  they  are." 

There  was  something  disappointing  to  the  boys 
generally  in  the  conclusion  of  Morse's  story,  but  Jim 
glancing  towards  him,  saw  that  the  narrator  was  hold- 
ing back  something.  Prudently  he  turned  the  talk 
into  the  channel  of  his  own  discoveries. 

"When  we  have  settled  in  our  new  home,"  he  said, 
"  and  have  everything  in  apple-pie  order,  I  intend 
to  explore  every  inch  of  what  I  may  call  my  caverns. 
Morse  has  fallen  upon  a  chemist's  shop.  I  may  drop 
uponithe  forge  of  old  Vulcan.  That  would  suit  you, 
Martin." 

While  the  narratives  were  being  told  there  was  one 
■who  sat  back  from  the  rest,  smoking  his  pipe  and 
listening  intently.  It  was  Chorker  squatting  in  a 
corner  with  a  rug  over  his  knees,  the  pariah  and  out- 
cast of  the  castle. 


Possessed  of  a  mind  that  was  cunning  to  a  degree 
especially  careful  of  himself  and  not  averse  to  seeing 
others  in  trouble,  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
future. 

The  last  attempt  of  Mr.  Farrell  to  recover  his  lost 
authority  proved  that  he  was  stiU  capable  of  asserting 
himself  in  the  face  of  a  weak  opposition.  Suppose  he 
regained  his  power  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  Chorker 
assisted  him  towards  that  much  desired  consumma- 
tion, would  not  Chorker  himself  be  a  power  also  ? 

"  Say  I  waited  till  one  day  when  Gordon  and  Morse 
were  both  down  in  that  cave  prowling  about  diskiverin' 
what  don't  consarn  them,  and  stoi^ped  up  the  way  bade, 
then  Nap  would  be  master  agen,  and  we  could  both 
lord  it  over  the  young  warmints.  I'll  do  it,  but  fust 
I'U  give  him  a  hint,  or  maybe  I'll  git  a  dockerment  of 
some  sort  out  of  him  that  would  be  bindin'.  Then  I 
should  be  certain,  I'll  try  it.  Lor !  if  I  could  only 
get  even  with  'em,  what  a  day  I'd  have  of  it !  All 
right,  boys.  I'm  pison  to  you,  and  you  are  pison  to 
me  There's  no  gettin'  out  of  that.  Blow  the  lot  of 
yer !" 

Dawson,  who  had  shortly  before  risen  and  opened 
the  door  to  look  at  the  sky,  now  announced  the  state 
of  the  weather  for  the  next  twelve  hours. 

"  Fine  and  calm  until  sunrise,"  he  said,  "  then  a 
stiflf  breeze  that  will  blow  away  most  of  the  snow  into 
the  lower  ground.     It  will  thaw  to  a  certainty." 

"  Then  work  on  the  morrow  can  be  resumed,"  said 
Jim.  "  Boj'^s,  early  to  bed,  I  shall  rout  you  out  at 
the  hour  of  sunrise." 


CHAPTER  CXCII. 

AFTER  THE  STORM. —  MORSE  TAKES   JIM   TO  THE  TOWER. 

THINK,  said  Jim,  as 
he  stood  by  the  gate- 
way of  the  castle, 
looking  out  upon  the 
scene  below,  "a  pro- 
phet has  risen  up 
<c=*^-y~=^^^^^  \  amongst  us.  Dawson,  you 
^~  "'         ought  to  compile    an  alma- 

nack." 

"  So  I  would,"  replied 
Dawson,  "  if  I  could  see  far 
enough.  But  I  only  pretend 
to  read  the  signs  that  everybody  can  see  for  himself." 
The  sun  shone  brightly  and  a  sharp  wind  was  blow- 
ing. The  snow  had  already,  although  the  sun  had 
risen  but  an  hour,  for  the  most  part  taken  itself  to  the 
lower  grounds,  where  it  was  rapidly  melting  away. 

Overhead  there  was  a  long  line  of  wild-fowl  making 
northward,  a  sure  indication  that  there  would  be  no 
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more  severe  weather  for  a  time.  Man,'with  all  his 
wisdom,  cannot  compete  with  the  birds  in  foretelling 
the  meteorological  Avorkings. 

From  behind  the  castle  there  arose  the  squeaking  of 
many  little  pigs  whose  wants  Romeo  had  gone  to  satisfy. 
Up  from  the  beach  floated  the  booming  of  a  heavy  sea. 
Work  could  be  resumed  that  day,  and  once  more  there 
was  the  buzzing  of  voices  of  happy  boys  in  the  lower 
wood,  from  whence  also  came  the  harsh  monotone  of 
the  cross-cut  saw. 

Morse  emerged  from  the  castle  and  laid  a  hand  on 
Jim's  shoulder. 

"After  breakfast,"  he  said,  "  when  the  day's  work 
is  laid  out,  you  must  come  with  me  to  the  tower." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  it  a  minute  ago,"  rejoined  Jim. 
"  1  suppose  you  have  something  wonderful  to  show 
me?" 

"  Surprising,  anyivay,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  By 
the  way,  you  will  keep  Nap  a  prisoner,  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  think  so.  To  show  weakness  to  niich  a  man 
would  be  bad  policy.  The  old  girl  will  look  after 
him." 

"  Things  have  come  to  something  now." 

Morse  laughed,  and  Jim  smiled. 

"  At  one  time,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  Nap  would  be 
better  away.  But  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  think 
this  island  ought  to  be  kept  to  ourselves.  If  he  went 
away  he  would  be  blabbing  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
we  should  get  a  lot  of  strangers  here." 

"  It  is  an  El  Dorado,"  murmured  Morse.  "  Not  like 
its  great  namesake — teeming  with  gold,  perhaps,  but 
yet  burdened  with  money's  worth." 

Romeo  appeared  round  the  end  of  the  castle 
with  a  huge  empty  basket  in  his  hand.  In  it 
he  had  been  conveying  the  waste  food  to  his  porcine 
charges. 

"  Dey  'bout  de  libeliest  lot  ob  lilly  cusses  me  eber 
see,"  he  said.  "  Marse  Gordon,  dey  make  one  lub 
'em  so  dat  me  want  to  eat  'em  right  away." 

"When  will  the  Long  House,  be  ready?"  asked 
Morse. 

It  was  a  matter  that  Jim  had  given  more  time  to 
than  Morse  had  done.  He  said  they  would  be  able 
to  begin  the  moving  in  about  two  days'  time. 

"  I  should  get  Nap  away  first,"  advised  Morse. 

"  His  house  will  take  three  more  days  to  complete 
it,"  said  Jim,  "  and  then  there  will  be  the  furniture 
to  carry  down,  and  the  division  of  stores  to  attend 
to." 

"  I  should  only  give  him  enough  for  a  week  at  a 
time." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  he  may  use  things  prodigally.  And  by 
making  the  arrangement  I  propose,  we  shall  be  able 
to  keep  him  better  in  hand." 

"  You  are  rigib,t,"  said  Jim,  after  !n  little  thought. 


'  "  I  will  speak  to  Eveline,  and  let  her  know  why  we* 
show  a  seemingly  niggardly  spirit.'' 

As  the  wind  had  not  the  power  to  clear  away  the" 
snow  in  the  courtyard,  and  its  melting  there  would, 
make  a  disagreeable  mess  about,  Chorker  was  set  to- 
work  to  clear  it  out,  which  he  did  under  high- 
shouldered  protest.  But  he  comforted  himself  witli 
the  thought  that,  like  the  villain  in  the  play,  "  his 
time  would  come." 

By-and-by,  when  the  breakfast  was  disposed  of- 
and  the  day's  work  arranged,  Jim  and  Morse  prepared 
for  their  visit  to  the  tower.  They  were  in  the  hall 
when  Eveline  came  to  them  and  intimated  that  Mr. 
Farrell  wished  to  see  Jim.  He  went,  of  course,  and 
Eveline  remained  behind  with  Morse.  He  made  her 
acquainted  with  their  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  house  in  the  chine. 

"  Whatever  you  do,"  she  said,  "  will  surely  be  dic- 
tated by  kindness  and  sound  judgment.  I  do  hope 
papa  will  not  do  anything  foolish  again.  ' 

"  The  nature  of  a  man,"  said  Morse,  "  never  really 
changes.  Like  chemical  substances,  the  forces  of  hi& 
disposition  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  held  in- 
abeyance  ;  but  when  the  disturbing  material  steps  in, 
the  usual  eruption  must  take  place.  We  leave  himt 
to  you,  however." 

Jim  returned,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  Eveline,^. 
left  the  hall  with  Morse. 

"  What  did  he  want  ?"  asked  Morse, 

"Miss  Elegantine  to  be  removed,"  replied  Jim. 
"  He  is  evidently  afraid  of  her.  He  looked  like  a 
child  who  has  been  liberally  spanked  by  his  stej)- 
mother." 

"  Did  you  assent  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  I  told  him  he  had  brought  it  on. 
himself." 

"  Quite  right." 

"  He  also  pleaded  that  she  should  remain  with  us,, 
but  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  our  arrangements,  Uke- 
the  old  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  cannot  be- 
altered.  Finally  he  asked  if  he  could  have  fire-arms,, 
and  I  promised  one  gun  'for  his  own  use.  He  will  not. 
do  much  mischief  with  it." 

"  Unless  he  shoots  himself,"  said  Morse. 

"  He  is  far  too  careful  of  his  precious  self  to  do- 
that,"  said  Jim. 

They  ascended  to  the  tower,  and  Morse  showed 
Jim  the  first  mystery  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner- 
chambers.  As  it  has  already  been  described  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  its  working.  As  they  dropped  down 
into  the  opening  beneath  the  stone,  Morse  said  he- 
would  have  the  dust  cleared  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  was  very  fine  and  pungent  to  the  nostrils,  from 
which  latter  quality  a  though  sprang  into  Jim's 
mind. 

"  Is  this  all  natural  dust  ?"  he  asked 
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They  all  dropped  down  into  the  sea,  and  then  the  gorgeously  arrayed  old  fossil  carefully  lowered 
himself  to  their  shoulders  and  was  carried  ashore. 
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"  Well,  now  you  name  it,"  replied  Morse,  "  I  think 
not.  Something  has  been  strewn  here  that  long  ago 
would  have  kept  our  intruders.  Perhaps  a  sniff  of  it 
would  have  brought  on  stupefaction." 

"  How  about  the  inventor  who  visited  the  place  ?" 

"  He  would  naturally  cover  his  mouth  with  some 
material  to  stultify  its  effects.  Whatever  it  was, 
time  has  robbed  it  of  its  power." 

He  showed  Jim  the  metal  ring  with  the  brazen 
head,  and  truly  it  was  as  uncanny  a  thing  as  one 
would  care  to  see.  It  was  not  the  face  of  man, 
bird,  or  beast,  but  a  curiously-wrought  compound  of 
all  three.  The  man  who  fashioned  it  must  have  been 
a  genius  in  the  art  of  producing  the  repulsive  and 
the  awe-inspiring. 

Morse  shifted  the  stone,  and  they  passed  through 
the  opening.  There  Jim  paused  and  looked  about 
him. 

The  light,  struggUng  through  narrow  orifices  in  the 
wall,  was  dim,  but  it  enabled  him  to  see  everything. 
Piled  up  in  the  corners  were  sundry  bales  and 
packages,  some  enclosed  in  wood,  which  Morse  said 
he  had  not  yet  examined.  On  the  floor  lay  a  number 
of  crocodile  skins,  dried  and  shrivelled.  On  testing 
one  it  seemed  as  hard  as  sheet-iron. 

"  They  must  have  been  brought  from  Egypt,"  said 
Morse,  "for  these  were  once  the  crocodiles  of  the 
Nile." 

"  A  curious,  weird  fancy  to  make  a  carpet  of  them," 
said  Jim. 

"  There  was  no  thought  of  a  carpet  in  those  days," 
replied  Morse.  "  It  was  what  was  in  the  skins  the 
alchemist  wanted." 

There  was  no  staircase  to  the  upper  chambers.  A 
metal  ladder  fixed  against  the  wall  served  the  pur- 
pose of  one.  Jim,  examining  it,  told  Morse  that  it 
was  of  the  same  make  and  material  as  the  ladder  in 
the  cave. 

"  There  is  a  link  between  the  two  places,"  was 
Morse's  comment  on  this  piece  of  information.  "  The 
worker  here  went  there  for  material  for  his  purpose." 

He  climbed  the  ladder,  and  Jim  followed  him. 
The  second  chamber  was  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
lower  one,  about  ten  feet  across  and  twenty  feet  long, 
the  latter  being  the  width  of  the  tower. 

Here  they  came  upon  a  variety  of  articles  con- 
nected with  chemistry.  Jim  could  not  have  told 
their  exfect  use,  but  their  nature  was  evident  to  him 
from  the  experience  he  had  had  of  Morse's  labours. 

There  were  glasses  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  round, 
square,  oblong,  twisted,  and  straight,  tall,  and  short. 
Likewise  there  were  motal  globes  with  handles,  some- 
thing like  the  modern  ball-cock,  copper  screws,  brass 
spirals,  bars  pierced  with  holes  or  plain,  nails,  ham- 
mers, curious  tools,  and,  in  short,  quite  a  store-house 
of  things  of  that  class. 


"  It  is  all  very  strange,"  said  Jim.  ' 

"Talk  of  treasures,"  said  Morse,  with  glistening 
eyes,  "  what  are  gold  and  jew^s  compared  to  these 
to  me  V 

, "  But  the  gold  and  jewels  would  buy  them  ?"  urged 
Jim. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Morse ;  "  for  here  are  the 
tools  and  appliances  of  an  almost  forgotten  art.  It . 
was  here  that  some  student  long  ago,  so  long  that  I 
should  hke  to  be  sure  about  being  within  a  century 
or  so,  studied  and  gloated  over  his  discoveries,  which,  if 
completed,  would  have  shaken  the  world.  Come  and 
see  him." 

"  See  him  ?"  exclaimed  Jim,  thinking  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  his  friend. 

"  Yes,"  said  Morse  ;  "  he  is  upstairs,  if  that  ladder 
can  be  called  stairs." 

"Morse,  old  man,"  said  Jim,  half-terrified,  "you 
are  joking,  surely  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  :  "and  don't  be  alarmed.  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  was  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  yesterday.  We  said  nothing  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  did  not  quarrel." 

He  ascended  the  ladder  quickly,  and  Jim  must 
needs  follow,  because  he  could  do  nothing  else.  But 
he  did  it  with  a  doubting  heart.  The  whole  thing, 
including  Morse,  was  so  very  strange. 

The  third  and  last  floor,  which  was  practically 
under  the  roof  where  Jim  had  often  trod,  was  their 
destination. 

On  one  side  was  a  small  furnace,  a  combination  of 
the  class  of  thing  used  by  blacksmiths,  and  a  copper ; 
for  there  were  the  remains  of  a  wood-fire  on  the  top,, 
and  a  small  grating  mth  a  door,  below. 

On  the  right  the  bellows  hung  in  semi-ruins.    ' 

Around  the  room  were  a  number  of  shelves  laden 
with  bottles  and  jars,  overhead  hung  many  small  speci- 
mens of  stuffed  lizards,  shrivelled  to  half  their 
original  size,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  fair- 
sized  oaken  table,  and  here  was  the  strangest  scene  of 
all. 

For  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  has  lain  his  headl 
down  and  fallen  asleep,  was  a  skeleton  bleached  to  a. 
pearly  grey. 

"  There  is  a  student  of  the  long  ago,"  said  Morse,  in 
a  hushed  voice.  "  Don't  touch  him.  The  bones  are^ 
so  rotten  that  they  M'ill  fall  to  powder.  Can  you  not 
read  his  story?" 

"  No,"  replied  Jim ;  "  it  is  a  riddle  beyond  me." 

"  Look  upon  the  floor." 

Jim  did  so. 

"  What  do  you  see  there  ?" 

"  Some  pieces  of  glass." 

"  A  broken  glass  mask,"  said  Morse.  "  See  there,  a 
small  sheet  of  finely-woven  wire  to  cover  the  mouth. 
The  two  were  attached  together,  and  he  wore  tha 
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mask  when  making  dangerous  expei'iments.  One 
night,  or  day,  perhaps,  he  was  so  eager  to  get  to  work 
that  he  imperfectly  fastened  it.  While  stooping  over 
some  compound  fresh  from  the  furnace,  the  mask 
loosened  and  fell.  He  inhaled  the  deadly  fumes,  un» 
filtered  through  the  mouthpiece,  and  was  a  dead 
man." 

"  You  have  put  it  together  well,  Morse." 

"  I  sat  here  hours  yesterday " 

"  In  such  company  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Who  but  a  fool  would  fear  the  bones 
of  a  dead  man  ?  I  could  not  find  the  thing  that  killed 
him,  for  it  must  have  been  somethingthat  evaporated. 
Here  is  a  metal  saucer  thrust  aside  in  the  first  terror 
that  followed  the  falling  of  the  mask.  The  poison  was 
in  it.  Stunned  by  the  knowledge  of  his  impending 
fate,  or  perchance  with  not  a  moment  to  think  of  it, 
the  unfortunate  man  fell  forward,  his  face  upon  the 
table,  and  died  there." 

"  But  he  must  have  had  friends  in  the  castle  ?" 

"  How  can  we  tell  that  ?  One  fact  is  here  shown, 
Jim,  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton.  The  man  worked  in 
secret,  built  this  very  tower  it  may  be  for  the  pur- 
pose— invested  it  with  all  the  terrors  that  the  super- 
stitious mind  of  the  day  would  accept,  and  when 
Ms  fate  overtook  him,  what  then  ?"  , 

"  I  can't  say,  Morse.  You  seem  to  have  got  at  it 
all." 

"  By  inference  from  signs  around  us.  Say  that  he 
was  the  ruler  of  the  castle  or  attached  to  its  ruler  as 
a  sort  of  priest.  He  may  have  been  a  priest.  He 
toiled  here  in  secret,  and  one  day  he  entered  the 
tower  to  return  no  more.  What  would  they  say  ? 
Why  this :  '  He  worked  with  evil  aid,  and  the  Evil  One 
lias  taken  him  away.' "  ' 

"  It  sounds  to  me  uncommonly  like  the  truth,"  said 
Jim,  breathlessly. 

"  Here,  then,  in  this  skeleton,  may  we  not  have 
the  secret  of  the  castle  being  deserted  ?"  continued 
Morse.  "  Nay,  the  fate  of  this  man  may  have  for  a 
time  left  the  island  unpeopled.  The  inferior  priest- 
hood may  have  cursed  it — I  think  it  very  likely.  They 
ctu:sed  all  students  once  upon  a  time,  and  the  thing 
passed  away  into  a  legend.  I  should  like  to  get  at 
the  folk-lore  of  the  people  who  were  driven  away  to 
make  room  for  Nap  and  for  us,  brought  here  by 
him." 

"  It  sounds  like  a  terrible  story  of  the  time — well. 
T  cannot  say  what  time,"  said  Jim. 

"  But  I  have  something  more  to  show  you." 

"No  horrors,  I  hope.  This  skeleton  has  been 
enough  for  me." 

"  No,  it  is  something  outside  all  you  have  seen," 
said  Morse, 


CHAPTER  CXCIII. 

WHAT   THE   SKELETON   MUST   HAVE   LABOURED    TO   FIND. 

NDER     one     of    the 
lower  rows  of  shelves 
were    a    number    of 
drawers.     They  were 
about  the   size    and 
make  of  those   we  see  in 
a  chemist's  shop,  but  instead 
of  being  made  of  wood,  they 
were  all  of  metal. 
Morse  opened  one  and  took 
out  a    small    lump   of  a    pale  yellow  colour. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  he  asked 

"Looks  like  gold,"  replied  Jim. 

"It  is  not  gold,  but  very  near  it,"  said  Morse. 
"  Here  is  another  drawer.  Each,  I  may  say,  contains 
some  speciality  of  its  own.    V^hat  is  that  ?" 

"  Glistens  like  a  diamond." 

"  Near  it,  but  not  a  diamond.  Here  is  a  fair  imita- 
tion of  an  emerald.  Not  as  they  make  them  nowa- 
days, of  glass,  but  close  upon  the  original.  In  this 
drawer,  and  this,  there  are  small  bottles  containing 
what  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  poisons.  We  need  not 
go  through  them  all." 

"I  think  I  have  seen  enough  for  one  day,"  said 
Jim. 

'•  The  work  of  the  man  whose  bones  are  there,"  con- 
tinued Morse,  "  was  carried  on  to  find  out  the  secret 
of  the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 
He  also  aimed  at  the  manufacture  of  precious  stones 
— not  miserable  imitations,  but  the  real  thing.  He 
worked  on  the  Hues  and  studied  the  laws  that 
govern  the  productions  of  such  things  in  the  earth 
He  came  very  near  the  truth,  nearer  than  anyone 
before  or  since,  I  fancy.  See  how  cunning  and  close 
he  was.  The  very  fumes  of  his  crucible  and  the  smoke 
of  his  fire  passed  out  through  innumerable  little  inter- 
sections in  the  wall,  instead  of  the  ordinary  flue.  He 
feared  espionage." 

"  There  were  great  chemists  in  the  old  days,"  said 
Jim. 

"  And  great  ones  to-day,"  replied  Morse,  "  and 
greater  ones  yet  to  come.  Here  is  the  W(!)rkshop  I 
have  longed  for,  dreamt  of,  and  thought  beyond  my 
reach.  Here  will  I  carry  on  my  work,  Jim,  and  who 
knows" — here  his  face  shone  with  enthusiasm — "  but 
one  day  I  may  complete  the  work  the  man  of  yonder 
skeleton  began  ?  Shall  I  not  then  be  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  ?  Would  any  discovery  of  ordinary 
treasure  equal  this  glorious  find  ?" 

"  Not  to  you,  Morse,"  said  Jim,  faintly  smiling, 
"  but  we  simpler  fellows  prefer  the  short  cut.  We 
have  a  liking  for  our  gold  and  jewels  ready-made." 
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"  We  will  hope  for  your  find  to  be  made,"  returned 
Morse ;  "  it  may  come  one  day.  But  if  not,  you  have 
a  glorious  life  before  you  on  the  island.  Shall  we  go 
now  ?" 

"  I  think,"  assented  Jim,  "  that  I  shall  feel  the 
better  for  a  little  fresh  air." 

"  Here,  to  me,"  said  Morse,  "  is  the  sweetest  air." 

As  they  descended  to  the  lower  chamber,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  round  prior  to  departing,  Morse 
tapped  the  inside  of  the  metal  door. 

"  It  is  solid,  and  was  never  intended  to  move.  I 
see  exactly  the  object  of  it  now." 

"  To  deceive  strangers,  of  course,"  remarked  Jim. 

"  And  to  deceive  those  in  the  castle  with  him" 
Morse  jerked  his  thumb  in  an  upward  direction. 
^'  Conceive  the  power  of  a  man  over  the  ignorant 
n^inds  of  the  past,  when  he  professedly  went  daily 
through  this  door  while  he  really  used  the  secret  way. 
The  alchemist  left  nothing  undone  to  impress  his 
associates  with  his  occult  gifts." 

"  There  is  sound  sense  in  the  idea,"  said  Jim. 

^'  The  true  use  of  the  sham  doors,"  said  Morse,  "  has 
only  just  occurred  to  me  ;  but  I  feel  sure  I  am  right." 

Jim  passed  out  by  the  seci^et  way  and  hastened  to 
the  open  air,  which  had  never  before  been  more  grate- 
ful to  him.  He  preferred  even  the  atmosphere  of  the 
terror-inspiring  caverns  he  had  visited  to  the  cham- 
bers once  occupied  by  the  living  alchemist,  and  now 
the  only  resting-place  his  lifeless  body  had  known. 
When  they  reached  the  terrace,  he  asked  Morse  what 
he  would  do  with  the  skeleton. 

"  The  bones  will  hardly  bear  touching,"  was  the 
reply.  "  I  must  collect  them  in  something,  and  inter 
them  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Redan." 

"  And  you  will  really  work  there  alone  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

''  By  night  as  well  as  day  ?" 

"  Most  of  my  experiments  must  be  carried  on  at 
night.  The  light  is  too  strong  by  day  for  the  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  chemicals  to  be  seen.  Think  of 
what  a  poor  show  a  rocket  would  make  at  high  noon. 
It  would  be  all  noise  and  smoke." 

Jim  wended  his  way  to  the  Long  House,  where  he 
found  Sieery  and  half  a  dozen  assistants  at  work. 

The  roof  was  finished,  and  they  were  fitting  up  the 
interior.  One  of  the  back-rooms  was  almost  completed 
to  serve  as  a  kitchen,  and  mighty  comfortable  it 
looked,  with  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth  made  of  the 
pieces  of  wood  and  shavings  that  were  the  surplusage 
of  shelf-making. 

The  floor  was  of  beaten  earth,  for  planking  would 
have  taken  away  its  ranch-like  character.  It  was 
both  firm  and  yet  elastic  to  the  feet.  Adam  Steene 
was  busy  with  the  dresser,  and,  as  Jim  was  looking 
around,  he  said : 

"Hillyard  has  been  in.  They  have  found  the  spring 


from  which  the  pipes  have  been  laid.  The  sooner  the 
new  stone  cistern  is  fixed  the  better." 

"  I  would  rather  wait  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  at 
the  old  one,"  replied  Jim.  "  It  is  just  possible  it 
may  not  be  broken." 

They  were  busy  removing  the  fallen  masonry, 
Sieery  told  him,  and  might  that  day  or  early  on  the 
moiTow  give  a  definite  answer  on  that  point.  There 
was  not  much  more  of  that  class  of  work  to  do. 

The  question  of  fitting  up  the  two  long  sleeping- 
chambers  then  arose,  and  Sieery  suggested  that  the, 
iron-bedsteads  brought  from  the  schoolhouse  should 
be  dispensed  with. 

"  I  could  soon  fix  a  number  of  sleeping-places,"  he 
said,  "  on  the  principle,  but  better  finished,  of  the 
resting-places  of  a  barrack  guard-room.  They  will 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  lot  of  things,  be  more 
cleanly,  and,  in  the  summer  time,  much  cooler  and 
more  comfortable." 

Jim  saw  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  approved. 
But  first  of  all  he  wished  the  house  to  be  occupied 
by  Mr.  Farrell  to  be  completed.  He  directed  Sieery 
to  turn  his  attention    to    it    on  the  morrow. 

At  the  back  of  the  castle  the  debris  was  nearly  all 
cleared  away.  The  damage  dona  was  considerable, 
but  out  of  the  wrecked  kitchen  the  greater  part  of 
the  metal  utensils  had  been  unearthed,  and  but  a  very 
few  were  irretrievably  ruined.  Every  article  of 
crockery  had,  of  course,  been  smashed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  came  upon  the  stone 
cistern.  It  was  overturned,  and  chipped  here  and 
there,  but  still  serviceable.  In  triumph  it  was  carried 
to  its  new  home  in  the  Long  House. 

The  spring  from  wliich  the  perennial  supply  of 
water  had  come  was  about  fifty  yards  within  the 
wood.  The  fact  of  its  being  overgrown  with  thorny 
bushes  accounts  for  its  not  being  observed  before. 

It  bubbled  from  the  ground  into  a  stone  basin, 
placed  there  to  receive  the  water.  A  pipe  carried  it 
down,  as  previously  described,  to  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  CXCIV. 

THE   FLITTING   OF   FAKRELt. 

,0   describe  in  detail  all 
the     work    that    was 
\       done  would  fill  all  our 
pages,   and    leave    no 
^^V/w'        space   for    the  record 
of  stirring  events  yet  to  bo 
related.         We      therefore 
skip  over  three    days,  and 
come  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
Farrell's  new  home  was  ready. 
There  was  no  lack  in  the   generous  treatment  he 
received.    An  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  the 
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place  were  deposited  in  the  house,  a  one-storeyed 
log-hut  divided  into  half  a  dozen  rooms.  Attached 
to  it  was  a  smaller  place  of  two  rooms,  where  Chorker 
was  to  dwell. 

Furniture  of  the  best  available  sort  was  sent  in,  and 
the  first  supply  of  stores  put  away  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  larder.  All  the  personal  effects  were 
taken  there  also,  save  those  of  Chorlcer,  who  had  to  do 
everything  for  himself.  The  only  article  supplied  him 
was  an  iron  bedstead,  to  save  him  from  lying  on  the 
bare  ground. 

"  What  else  you  may  require,"  said  Jim,  "  you  can 
make  in  your  leisure  time." 

"  All  right,  my  lad,"  thought  Chorker,  "  my  turn'U 
come  one  day." 

Mrs.  Farrell  and  Miss  Elegantine  went  down  and 
arranged  the  place,  as  only  women  can  do.  "While 
they  were  gone,  Mr.  Farrell  was  released  from  arrest, 
and  he  mooned  about,  watching  the  boys  at  work. 
Now  that  all  the  arrangements  were  completed,  a 
feeling  of  aversion  to  his  appointed  home  took  posses- 
sion of  him.     It  developed  from  that  into  terror. 

"  I  shall  be  awfully  lonely  there,"  he  said,  "  and  one 
of  these  nights  we  shall  all  be  murdered  in  our  beds." 

He  repeated  this  dolorous  prophecy  to  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  boys,  all  of  whom  bade  him  not  worry. 

"You  have  Chorker  to  protect  you,  sir,"  said 
Dibble. 

Mr.  Farrell  heaped  quite  a  little  pyramid  of  ana- 
themas on  the  head  of  Chorker,  who  happened  to  be 
near  enough  to  hear  him.  For  the  pair,  the  day  of 
flitting  was  anything  but  propitious. 

To  the  women  it  was  a  time  of  pleasure.  They 
were  all  weary  of  the  castle  ;  and  any  home,  so  long 
as  it  was  quiet,  would  be  preferable.  Though  apart 
from  the  boys,  they  would  not  be  entirely  severed 
from  them. 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  fuss  about 
going.  In  the  afternoon  Eveline  was  to  take  away 
her  father.  They  would  find  the  place  ready  for 
them.  Miss  Elegantine  had  promised  to  have  a  tea  of 
welcome  prepared. 

Jim  lingered  about  to  get  a  parting  word  with  Eve- 
line, and  it  was  just  as  well  he  did,  for  at  the  very 
last  moment  Mr.  Farrell  refused  to  budge. 

Eveline  got  him  as  far  as  the  hall,  where  he  sat 
down,  and  told  her  to  go  on  without  him. 

"  If  you  have  a  taste  for  being  murdered  in  your 
bed,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  replied  Eveline.  "  There  is 
notliing  to  fear,  and  if  there  were,  are  not  you  the 
one  to  protect  us  ?" 

"  I  won't  go,"  he  answered,  doggedly. 

Eveline  walked  angrily  to  the  door,  and  seeing  Jim 
in  the  courtyard,  went  out  to  him.  She  told  Mm 
how  things  were,  and  he  smiled. 


"  You  go  alone,"  he  said ;  "  Mr.  Farrell  will  soon 
follow  you." 

"  You  will  not  do  anything  violent,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Eveline. 

"  Wait  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  patli,"  said 
Jim. 

"  You  wiU  come  and  see  us  sometimes,"  said  Eve- 
line. 

"  Well — yes — now  and  then,"  replied  Jim,  smiling. 

He  walked  to  the  gateway  with  her,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  it  they  parted.  Then  Jim  went  back  to 
Mr.  Farrell,  who  was  sitting  over  the  fire,  bunched  up 
and  dogged. 

"  Why  are  you  not  gone,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Gordon,"  muttered  Mr.  Farrell,  "  you  have  nc^ 
mercy  on  me." 

"  If  I  thought  that  you  would  not  be  safer  in  the 
chine  than  here,"  said  Jim,  "  I  would  not  send  you. 
I  do  it  for  your  daughter's  sake.  Come,  she  has  gone 
on.    You  must  follow  her." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  man's  shoulder  and  he 
looked  up,  angrily.  Their  eyes  met.  The  gaze  of  the 
boy  was  that  of  a  resolute  man,  that  of  his  elder,  the- 
shifty  look  of  a  wavering  child. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  said  the  man,  feebly, 

"  I  know  you  must,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  If  I  do  not " 

"  Here  you  will  find  neither  food  nor  shelter.  Mr. 
Farrell,  this  is  a  real  parting  between  you  and  me. 
When  you  leave  here,  you  will  be  no  more  to  me  than 
a  stranger.  I  shall  be  my  own  master.  The  arrange- 
ments made  with  regard  to  supplies  shall  be  carried 
out.  Beyond  that,  I  can  have  no  dealings  with  you.. 
The  door  is  open." 

Jim  was  very  stern,  as  he  could  be  at  a  pinch. 
There  was  an  ominous  twitching  of  the  nostrils  which 
shotved  that  he  had  had  enough  of  Mr.  Farrell,  and 
all  his  vacillations,  treachery,  and  meanness.  But  for 
Eveline,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  lay  hands^ 
upon  him,  he  so  despised  the  man. 

Whatever  might  be  the  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Farrell' 
in  other  respects,  he  certainlj'  had  a  keen  nose  for 
scenting  danger  in  the  air.  He  sniffed  it  now,  and 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"  It  is  a  sorry  ending  to  all  my  hopes,"  he  said. 

"  You  will  find  Eveline  at  the  foot  of  the  path,"' 
said  Jim,  ignoring  his  hopes  and  his  sorrow ;  "  it  is  not 
what  it  was  once,  but  you  will  be  able  to  make  your 
way  down.  And  remember  tliis,  Mr.  Farrell.  You: 
have  more  than  once  had  dealings  with  our  enemies.. 
If  ever  you  are  caught  at  that  game  again  you  will 
be  shot  as  a  traitor." 

"Shot,  Gordon?" 

"  I  mean  it !  S^i — o — t,  shot.  .  I  speak  plainly- 
enough,  I  hope.  It  will  not  be  done  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  but  to  save  those  who  are  now,  I  consider^. 
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•under  my  charge.  I  will  do  my  duty  by  them,  what- 
ever you  may  have  done.  If  I  have  spoken  too  plainly 
to  you,  the  fault  is  yours.    Now  go." 

The  astounded  and  dismayed  Mr.  Farrell  stared  at 
Jim  for  a  moment  and  then  shuffled  out.  It  was  as 
sorrowful  a  flitting  to  a  new  home  as  evei  was  per- 
formed by  man.  But,  as  Jim  truly  said,  he  was  res- 
ponsible for  it  all.  He  had  brought  upon  himself  what 
is  worse  than  hatred,  the  contempt  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  trained  to  revere  and  rely  upon  him  in 
the  hour  of  need.  He  passed  down  by  the  pathway, 
crudely  re-made  as  a  makeShift,  and  none  at  labour 
there  so  much  as  glanced  at  him.  He  felt  it  keenly. 
Out  of  the  severe  lessons  of  Hfe  we  all  ought  to  learn 
wisdom.  Will  Mr.  Farrell  learn  anything  from  his 
bitter  experiences  ?     We  shall  see. 


CHAPTER  CXQV. 

GIUSEPPO     THE     FAITHFUL. — HAKAC     AND      MAKAVELLO 
WANTED. 

N  a  week  all  was  ready 
for  the  new  life. 
Favourable  weather, 
save  that  there  was 
more  wind  than  was 
desirable  at  times,  pre- 
vailed.  The  Long 
House  was  duly  fur- 
nished and  made 
habitable. 
"  It  is  the  snxiggest 
thing  going,"  was  the  general  enthusiastic  comment 
upon  it. 

And  no  doubt  it  was,  for  the  young  and  hardy,  or 
those  who  love  a  primitive  life. 

One  of  the  last  things  done  was  to  put  up  a  sort  of 
huge  kennel  for  Charley,  the  bear,  by  the  gate  of  the 
stockade,  and  the  intelligent  beast  took  to  it  as 
naturally  as  a  duck  does  to  water.  He  went  in  and 
out  like  a  dog,  and  sometimes  strayed  away  for  hours. 
At  first  it  was  wondered  where  he  went  to,  until,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  settling  down,  Jim,  on  his  way  to 
the  chine  to  pay  his  promised  visit  to  the  settlers 
there,  met  the  bear  coming  back.  He  had  been  pay- 
ing a  call  there,  and  how  he  knew  of  the  house  being 
erected  was  a  mystery.  During  the  work  of  erection 
and  furnishing  nobody  had  taken  Charley  there. 
"  Hallo  !"  exclaimed  Jim,  "where  have  you  been?" 
He  guessed  aright,  and  the  question  was  put  by  way 
of  a  jest.  Charley  turned  head  over  heels,  and  with 
his  tongue  out  ambled  off  home. 

Jim  found  Mr.  Farrell  very  busy  ordering  Chorker 
about  in  the  garden  that  had  been  planned,  and  look- 
ing on  as  he  Avorked  with  the  dignity  of  a  landed  pro- 


prietor. On  seeing  Jim  he  slightly  frowned,  but  spoke 
to  him  with  a  semblance  of  cordiality. 

"  You  will  find  the  ladies  inside,"  he  said. 

The  ladies  had  seen  Jim  approaching,  and  Mrs. 
Farrell,  meeting  him  at  the  door,  gave  him  a  welcome 
with  both  hands. 

It  was  astonishing  how  cosy  and  comfortable  they 
had  made  the  sitting-room.  A  bright  fire  burned  on 
the  hearth,  and  tea  was  ready  upon  the  table.  In  the 
warmer  recesses  of  the  chine  Eveline  had  found 
some  flowers,  and  placed  them  in  vases  about  the 
room.  Her  face  brightened  on  seeing  Jim,  and  Miss 
Elegantine,  coming  in  with  the  teapot,  uttered  a  little 
scream  of  dehght. 

In  short,  Jim  found  himself  very  much  at  home, 
and  was  not  much  disturbed  when  Mr.  FarreU  came 
in  and  comported  himself  with  frigid  dignity. 

Jim  heard  a  lot  about  their  new  life.  Chorker,  it 
seemed,  had  been  disposed  to  laziness  at  the  start, 
but  had  been  considerably  brushed  up  by  Miss  Ele- 
gantine, who,  on  receiving  a  rude  reply  from  him  in 
response  to  some  request,  had  boxed  his  ears. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  she  was  endowed  with 
a  hand  especially  fitted  for  administering  chastise- 
ment, and  the  subjugation  of  Chorker  was  therefore 
not  a  matter  for  astonishment. 

Mr.  Farrell  asked  no  questions  about  the  boys,  but 
he  Kstened  with  evident  greediness  to  the  replies  on 
that  matter  given  by  Jim  to  his  lady  friends. 

They  knew  of  his  adventures  in  the  cave,  but  they 
had  to  wait  awhile  for  further  information  concerning 
it.     Jim  had  not  been  down  again. 

Morse  was,  however,  very  busy  in  the  tower  in  his 
new  laboratory,  and  Jim  expected  great  things  from 
him. 

After  tea  they  strolled  about  the  chine,  where  it 
was  sheltered  from  the  wind,  Mr.  Farrell  holding 
somewhat  aloof,  but  still  keeping  near  enough  to  hear 
all  that  was  said. 

Chorker,  with  aU  eyes  upon  him,  was  particularly 
assiduous  in  his  labours,  relieving  the  monotony  of  it 
by  occasionally  covertly  glancing  at  Jim  with  the 
malevolence  of  a  hytena. 

Assured  that  they  wanted  for  nothing,  Jim  left  as 
twilight  was  falling,  and  as  a  matter  of  choice  went 
home  by  the  high  land.  He  had  traversed  half  the 
distance  when  he  saw  a  speck  of  a  boat  in  the  far 
distance,  and  watched  it  Avhile  there  was  light  enough. 
It  increased  in  size.  A  boat  was  approaching  tho 
island. 

"  I  hope  it  is  Giuseppe,"  he  thought. 

But  he  could  not  tell,  as  the  gloom  of  night  fell  upon 
the  sea.  Hastening  on  he  was  soon  home,  and  he 
bade  Romeo  look  for  the  coming  of  the  smuggler. 

It  was  Giuseppo,  and  about  eight  o'clock  he  came 
up  the  path  and  was  taken  to  the  Long  House.      Ho 
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had  arrived  empty-handed,  but  announced  that  he 
had  three  crates  of  fowls  below,  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  welcome. 

The  huge  living-room  was  pretty  full,  as  all  save 
the  negroes,  Harac,  and  Maravello,  were  there.  They 
were  in  the  kitchen. 

After  he  had  eaten  his  fill,  he  brought  out  his  pipe 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

"  What  news  from  Minorca  ?"  was  the  question  Jim 
put  to  him. 

"  She  has  reached  home,"  replied  Giuseppo,  "  and 
only  the  fiend  and  a  woman  like  her  could  have  ridden 
so  small  a  boat  over  that  stormy  sea." 
"You  mean  Lucia  di  Valo  ?"  said  Jim. 
Giuseppo  nodded. 

"  Since  she  came  home,"  he  said,  "  Spartola  has 
kept  indoors,  and  the  governor — bless  his  baby  carcase ! 
— goes  about  with  an  escort.  They  are  all  afraid  of 
her." 

Giuseppo  laughed  heartily.  The  idea  of  the  great 
men  shrinking  before  a  woman  amused  him 
mightily. 

"  I  might  have  been  afraid,  too,"  he  said,  "  for  she 
met  me  in  the  square  and  charged  me  with  having 
deserted  Reonardo.  Faith !  I  kept  an  eye  upon  her 
hand,  for  she  is  quick  with  the  knife.  But  she  is  a 
changed  woman." 

"  What  about  the  letters  and  parcels  for  us  ?"  was 
Jim's  next  question. 

"Well,  the  governor  says  that  they  shall  be  de- 
livered if  you  will  go  and  fetch  them.  Nothing  has 
arrived  as  yet." 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  leave  the  island." 
"  So  I  told  him." 

Here  Johnny  Daw,  who  was  chatting  with  Trimmer 
and  Terry,  sviggested  that  when  the  time  came  he 
should  go  for  the  things. 

"  I  know  the  old  fool,"  he  said,  "  and  he  knows  me. 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  much  trouble  with  him." 

For  many  days  past  Johnny  Daw  had  been  working 
with  Martin,  and  Jim  had  seen  little  of  him.  There 
was  no  coolness  between  them,  but  Jim  had  so  many 
things  to  attend  to  that  his  new  friend  was  for  the 
time  neglected. 

"  Why  should  you  run  the  risk  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  Risk !"  said  Daw,  laughing  ;  "  hang  the  risk ! 
Look  here !  I'll  go  back  with  Cobbles  and  Smith  when 
Giuseppo  returns,  and  you  bet  there  will  be  no  bother." 
Cobbles  and  Smith,  who  were  watching  an  interest- 
ing game  played  with  pieces  of  stick  and  chalk  by 
Martin  and  Sleery,  gruffly  remarked  "  that  they  wasn't 
afraid  of  any  governors  livin'." 

"  Alone,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  the  old  sinner  can  give 
me  a  lot  of  trouble.  He  is  shy,  however,  of  quarrel- 
ling with  an  Enghshman." 

"  If  you  think "  began  Jim. 


"  Consider  it  settled,"  interposed  Johnny  Daw.  "  I 
am  a  restless  beggar,  and  trotting  about  suits  me." 

"  Keep  clear  of  the  dark-eyed  senorita,"  advised 
Terry. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  losing  my  heart  to  her,"  said 
Daw.  "  Bless  you  !  I've  a  sweetheart  at  home,  only 
I  have  managed  to  forget  her  name." 

"I  want  to  make  a  trip  across  the  island,"  said 
Jim,  "  very  badly,  but  I  must  go  with  the  assurance 
that  all  will  be  well  here  in  my  absence." 

His  mind  was  running  on  the  "  Guadalquivir,"  with 
her  well-laden  hold,  which  he  had  but  imperfectly 
explored. 

"  You  will  never  be  able  to  do  that,"  said  Giuseppo, 
"  because  the  mind  of  the  governor — bless  him  for  a 
fool ! — changes  like  a  weathercock.      How  long  will 
you  want  to  be  away  ?" 
"  A  week  or  more." 

"  Go  now,  then,"  said  Giuseppo.  "  I  will  accom- 
pany you.  There  is  no  chance  of  an  invasion  just  yet. 
By  the  way,  you  have  two  men  here,  Harac  and 
Maravello.  They  are  particularly  wanted  at  Minorca 
for  a  murder.  I  advise  you  not  to  keep  those  hang- 
dog rascals  here." 

"They  seem  to  be  grateful  for  such  kindness  as  we 
have  shown  them,"  said  Jim;  "but  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  care  for  them." 

He  told  Giuseppo  of  the  unaccountable  number  of 
deaths,  when  Lucia  di  Valo  attacked  the  castle,  and 
the  peculiar  indications  of  some  of  the  men  having 
died  under  strange  circumstances. 

"  Harac  and  Maravello  finished  the  fellows,"  said 
Giuseppo,  coolly.  "  The  highest  and  best  way  of 
showing  gratitude,  in  their  eyes,  is  to  kill  somebody 
for  you." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?" 
"Ah  !  there,  senoi",  you  put  me  a  puzzling  question. 
If  you  let  them  know  that  you  do  not  like  the  way 
they  expressed  their  gratitude,  they  will  face  about 
the  other  way.  My  advice  is  that  you  had  better 
shoot  them." 

Jim  could  not  of  course  entertain  this  proposition. 
Nor  could  he,  now  that  he  understood  their  characters, 
keep  them  there.  Still  something  would  have  to  be 
done  with  them. 

"  Senor,"  said  Giuseppo,  '•'  it  is  a  pity  you  are  not  a 
Spaniard  of  my  breed." 
"  Why  ?"  inquired  Jim. 

"  I  could  settle  them,  but  I  see  that  you  mean  they 
should  live." 

"Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 
"  Why  are  you  going  across  the  island  ?     Tell  me 
that,  senor." 

Jim  explained  to  Giuseppo  that  he  desired  to  over- 
haul the"  Cagliula."  Send  those  two  fellows  on  ahead 
to  begin  shifting  the  cargo,"  said  Giuseppo. 
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"  Can  they  be  trusted  ?" 

"  Yes,  senor,  until  they  find  out  that  you  despise 
them.  Give  them  a  general  idea  of  the  road  to  take, 
provisions  for  a  few  days,  and  they  will  find  the 
'  Cagliula.' " 

"  It  is  a  good  idea,"  assented  Jim. 

He  hardly  knew  how  to  treat  the  two  men,  for 
whom,  now  that  he  thoroughly  understood  their 
dispositions,  he  could  not  but  feel  an  aversion.  For 
the  present,  however,  it  would  suffice  to  send  them 
away,  and  leave  the  further  disposition  of  them  to  the 
future. 

It  was  a  strange  all-round  position.  The  men,  as 
things  were,  would  have  died  for  him,  and  yet  they 
were  in  their  ordinary  lives  desperate  scoundrels, 
thieves,  and  murderers  at  a  pinch. 

He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  learnt  if  they  were 
willing  to  go.  So  he  sent  for  them,  and  made  known 
his  desires.  They  listened  with  their  accustomed 
immobility  of  countenance,  save  that  once  Harac 
glanced  at  Giuseppo  in  a  questioning  way,  as  if  he 
believed  it  was  a  matter  of  his  arranging. 

To  Jim  they  simply  said  they  would  go,  and  in  an 
hour  they  were  gone. 


CHAPTER  CXCVI. 

IHE   EXPIDiriON   TO   THE   "  CAGLIULA." 

lUSEPPO'S  advice  is 
good,"  said  Morse, 
"  and  I  think  if  you 
are  going  within  a 
month  or  so,  now  is 
the  time.  But  we  have 
hardly  settled  down 
yet." 
"I  know,"  replied  Jim. 
"But  when  I  have  got  an 
idea  into  my  head  it  has  to  be  done  at  once.  My 
plan  is  to  just  run  over  and  see  if  there  is  anything 
worth  fetching  away.  If  there  is,  we  can  afterwards 
organise  transport  parties.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  good  things  may  be  awaiting  us." 
"  And  the  cave,  Jim  ?" 

'•That  will  keep  till  I  return.  I  never  mince 
matters  with  you,  Morse.  You  understand  me  when 
I  say  that  at  the  present  time  I  am  not  inclined  to 
go  there  again.  I  want  toning  up,  and  a  short  rough- 
ing it  in  the  woods  will  do  it." 

"I  understand   you,"    said  Morse.     "Now    as   to 

Nap " 

"He  needn't  know  that  I  am  gone.  Keep  it  close. 
I  shall  take  Giuseppo  with  me — no  others,  unless  it  be 
Romeo " 


"  I  should  take  him,  Jim." 

"  Very  well,  so  be  it.  Giuseppo,  Romeo,  and  my- 
self,  and  we  start  to-morrow." 

"  You  won't  think  of  visiting  the  Dead  City  ?" 

"  No  ;  that  is  to  be  left  as  a  bonne-bouehe  for  all  of 
us  in  the  sweet  by-and-by,  say  early  in  the  coming 
summer." 

They  were  on  the  way  down  to  the  beach,  whither 
Giuseppo  had  gone  with  Romeo  and  several  others 
to  get  the  fowls  out  of  the  crates.  The  hour  was 
about  nine  on  the  following  morning. 

Minorca  fowls  are  celebrated  as  good  useful  birds, 
and  Giuseppo  had  brought  at  least  a  hundred  of  the 
very  best. 

"  AU  last  season's  birds,"  he  said,  as  the  group  of 
admirers  stood  around  the  broad,  flat  crates.  "  The 
roosters  are  of  the  governor's  special  breed." 

"  I  hope  to  goodness  he  came  by  them  honestly," 
murmured  Terry  in  Jim's  ear. 

"  We  must  ask  him  for  the  receipt,"  replied  Jim, 
who  had  some  small  doubts  himself  as  to  how  the 
smuggler  became  the  possessor  of  the  birds. , 

Two  dozen  hens  and  three  roosters  were  selected 
and  sent  on  by  some  of  the  boys  to  Mrs.  Farrell, 
with  Jim's  compliments.  Giuseppo  suggested  that 
one  of  each  of  their  wings  should  be  clipped,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  flying,  until  they  got  used  to  their  new 
home. 

Tliis  was  a  wise  and  necessary  precaution.  It  also 
had  the  advantage  of  being  a  painless  operation. 

So  all  the  fowls  as  they  were  taken  from  the  crates 
were  operated  upon  to  this  extent.  Though  unhurt, 
they  expressed  their  indignation  with  a  lot  of  un- 
earthly "  quorking." 

For  the  present  those  retained  by  Jim  for  the  use 
of  luinself  and  chums  were  to  be  located  in  the 
deserted  haU  of  the  castle. 

Giuseppo  had  brought  a  bag  of  oats  with  him,  and 
he  suggested  that  a  portion  should  be  sown. 

"  They  will  grow  anywhere,"  he  said.  "  Scratch  the 
earth  with  a  hoe,  and  cover  them  up.  By  June  you 
will  have  a  heavy  crop." 

"  All  we  want  now,"  said  Dibble,  as  he  made  his 
way  up  the  path  with  two  rebellious  hens  in  either 
hand,  hanging  by  their  legs,  "  is  a  cow  or  two." 

"  Or  a  mad  buU  or  buflalo,"  growled  Terry.  "  Per- 
haps you  would  like  a  hippopotamus,  or  an  elephant, 
or  a  crocodile  ?" 

"  We  may  have  some  cattle  one  day,"  said  Dibble. 
"  I'll  see  to  it." 

Terry  laughed.  He  had  no  idea  of  Dibble  having 
come  into  knowledge  of  his  fortune,  or  indeed  that 
he  had  a  right  to  one,  and  the  idea  of  his  ordering  a 
cow  tickled  liim  immensely." 

"  The  day  your  cow  arrives,"  he  said,  "  I'll  eat  my 
head." 
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"  You  may  be  obliged  to  make  a  meal  of  it,"  said 
Dibble,  "  and  you  can  have  it  all  to  your  own  cheek, 
for  none  of  us  are  cannibals." 

"  I  can't  think  what's  come  to  you,  Dibble,  lately," 
said  Terry,  staring  at  his  companion,  "Once  you 
were  so  meek  and  mild  that  you  never  had  a  word  to 
say  for  yourself." 

"I  had  an  aunt  sitting  upon  me  then,"  replied 
Dibble,  "  and  she  was  rather  heavy." 

Terry  tossed  his  head  up,  as  one  does  when  some- 
thing incomprehensible  is  met  with.  Dibble  was  get- 
ting more  and  more  of  a  conundrum  to  him  every 
day. 

The  fowls  were  all  housed  safely,  save  one  rooster, 
which  got  away  from  Dawson  and  went  off  flying  in  a 
lopsided  fashion  up  and  down  until  he  reached  the 
wood  and  there  disappeared. 

"  Good  luck  to  him  for  a  fool !"  said  Dawson, 
viciously,  "  he'll  be  cackling  for  his  grub  by-and- 
by." 

During  the  day  Jim  quietly  made  preparations  for 
his  expedition,  Romeo  and  Giuseppo  assisting. 

They  did  not  intend  to  burden  themselves  with  a 
tent,  but  relied  upon  sundry  rugs  and  the  oppor- 
tunity the  wood  would  give  them  for  making  such 
shelter  as  they  required. 

Romeo  and  Giuseppo  each  selected  an  axe,  not  too 
big,  that  would  be  very  useful  in  lopping  off  branches 
of  trees  and  cutting  brushwood  to  lie  upon. 

Three  bags  were  filled  with  such  provisions  as  were 
light  to  carry  and  nourishing.  For  drink  they  carried 
coffee,  and  Romeo  was  to  see  to  the  coffee-pot  and 
things  to  drink  out  of. 

There  was  no  fuss  whatever,  and  Jim's  desire  that 
the  expedition  should  not  be  talked  about,  save 
among  themselves  when  at  home,  was  made  known. 

Johnny  Daw  very  much  wanted  to  go,  but  Jim  said 
the  smaller  the  party  the  better,  as  he  wished  to  get 
out  and  home  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Morse  promised  to  abandon  his  studies  during  their 
absence,  and  remain  in  or  near  the  Long  House  as  its 
chief  and  ruler. 

Romeo  received  instructions  to  be  ready  with  the 
sun  in  the  morning,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trio 
went  oft'  before  that  luminary  showed  its  head  above 
the  sea. 

So  quietly  did  they  take  their  departure  that  the 
only  witness  to  it  was  Charley,  in  his  hut  by  the  gate. 
He  lay  with  his  snout  resting  between  his  forefeet, 
and,  in  response  to  Jim's  whispered  "  Good-bye,  old 
chap,"  merely  grunted  and  blinked  his  eyes. 

"  'Pears  to  be  sulky,  Marse  Gordon,"  said  Romeo, 
*'  cos  you  not  ax  him  to  be  one  ob  dis  joyful  scursion 
party." 

"  He  looked  as  if  he  would  have  shed  a  tear  for  a 
trifle,  senor,"  said  Giuseppo. 


"  Charley  has  many  moods,"  was  all  Jim  said. 

"Whatever  Charley  might  have  been  thinking  of,  he 
was  out  of  sorts,  and  for  hours  after  Jim  had  gone 
he  lay  in  the  same  attitude,  blinking  his  eyes  and 
sniffing  now  and  then.  He  was  very  much  dissatisfied 
about  something,  although  what  it  was  it  is  hard  to 
say. 


CHAPTER  CXCVII. 


HABAC    RUNS    AMUCK. 


IGH  and  dry  lay  the 

*^-^^B^^^- /■?  ' •    I      "Cagliula"    when 

vJiJ^^^M^^y/-.  I      I    I      HaracandMaravello 

arrived  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff 
and  looked  down 
upon  it. 
They  had  lost  not  a 
moment  in  getting  there, 
having  scarcely  stopped  to 
rest  and  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep.  They  were  eager 
to  do  Jim  Gordon  service.  The  one  virtue  left  in  the 
men  was  gratitude. 

There  was,  however,  very  little  in  obmmon  between 
the  men  outside  this  feeUng.  Maravello  was  a 
Spaniard  with  a  cross  of  the  Romany  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  Harac  was  two-thirds  of  a  Malay.  One  was 
apt  to  suddenly  burst  out  in  anger  on  little  provoca- 
tion, while  the  other  stored  up  his  resentments  until 
he  was  like  a  volcano  with  a  thin  crust  of  earth 
between  his  fires  and  the  open  air. 

That  is  no  doubt  the  secret  of  the  ordinary  Malay's 
outbursts  that  he  occasionally  exhibits.  For  a  time 
he  goes  about  in  a  quiet,  -sullen  way,  scarce  speaking 
to  his  fellow-men,  but  all  the  while  he  is  nursing  some 
embitterment,  or  perhaps  more  than  one,  which  acts 
upon  him  as  additional  fuel  does  to  a  fire. 

Suddenly  something  stirs  it  all  up,  and  the  crust  is 
broken.     Then  comes  the  explosion. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  two  men  that  all  the 
way  they  exchanged  very  few  words.  Maravello  sang 
Spanish  songs  and  talked  of  the  sunny  vineyards  of 
Spain.  Harac  said  nothing.  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
listened. 

So  they  came  to  where  the  vessel  was  lying  and 
climbed  upon  the  deck.  Their  orders  were  to  begin 
clearing  out  the  hold  so  that  the  exact  nature  of  the 
cargo  might  be  ascertained. 

On  the  upper  side,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  were 
cases  of  light  wine.  Jim  was  aware  of  this,  but  he 
did  not  fear  the  result  of  the  men  helping  themselves, 
as  the  liquor  he  had  tasted  was  almost  innocuous. 

Maravello  took  off  the  hatch  of  the  hold  and  peered 
down  into  the  depths  below.     Espying  the  cases,  he 
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smacked  his  lips  and  sang  a  fragment  of  song  about 
the  merits  of  good  red  wine. 

He  fixed  up  some  hoisting  gear,  and  appointed 
Harac  to  do  the  hauHng  up  while  he  attached  the 
cases  below.  It  was  about  noon  when  they  began  to 
work  and  a  very  little  toil  made  them  thirsty,  for  the 
sun  at  that  hour  had  considerable  power. 

"  Let  us  open  a  case,"  suggested  Maravello,  as  he 
climbed  out  of  the  hold.  "  With  so  many,  how  can 
one  be  missed  ?" 

Harac  assented  in  silence,  and  the  case  was  broken 
open.  They  drank  a  bottle  of  wine  apiece  and  were 
little  the  worse  for  it. 

After  that  they  returned  to  their  labours. 

So  on  through  the  rest  of  the  day  they  toiled,  rest- 
ing at  intervals,  and  never  without  emptying  a  bottle 
apiece. 

When  night  fell,  Maravello,  provvHng  about  the 
vessel,  found  an  old  guitar,  with  a  string  short. 
Making  the  best  of  it,  he  strummed  away  in  accom- 
paniment to  his  own  songs,  while  Harac,  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  lay  upon  the  deck  listening  or  busy  with 
his  own  thoughts. 

.  The  morrow  came  and  they  toiled  on.  Upon  the 
deck  there  was  now  a  big  pile  of  cases  containing 
wine.  In  the  afternoon  a  change  in  the  cargo  was 
found,  but  it  was  in  cases  stUl. 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Maravello,  when  he  turned 
over  the  first,  "  but  here  is  some  rare  stuft' !  Harac, 
my  son,  to-night  we  will  be  merry  indeed." 

It  was  French  brandy  he  had  come  upon. 

There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  cases,  but  each 
held  a  dozen  bottles,  and,  as  the  Spaniard  said,  there 
was  enough  for  all  to  have  a  sip. 

When  the  first  case  was  hoisted  to  the  deck,  Harac 
became  as  one  aroused  from  a  sleep. 

His  eyes  flashed  as  he  saw  the  trademarks  outside— 
the  diamond  and  the  O.  D.  V.  He  and  brandy  were 
old  acquaintances. 

"  Good  !"  he  muttered. 

Then  peering  into  the  hold,  he  cried  to  Maravello  : 

"  Hasten.  Finish  the  work.  To-night  we  will  be 
merry  indeed." 

"The  work  will  take  us  more  than  a  week  yet,"  re- 
marked Maravello  :  "  but  it  is  a  poor  dog  that  cannot 
have  his  night  to  himself." 

They  worked  until  nightfall,  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  the  evening  meal,  opened  one  of  the  cases 
of  brandy  and  uncorked  a  bottle. 

"  Drink,"  said  Maravello. 

Harac  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  drank. 

"  Good — more  than  good,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the 
bottle  to  Maravello ;  "  it  goes  through  a  man." 

They  became  merry  indeed;  but  long  before  mid- 
night were  lying  as  senseless  as  logs  upon  the  deck. 

When  the  morning  came,  Harac  opened  his  eyes. 


and  brushing  away  his  matted  hair,  endeavoured  to 
recall  the  events  of  the  previous  evening.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  sight  of  an  empty  brandy-bottle  beside 
him. 

"  ^Vho  said,  take  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  has  bitten 
you  ?"  he  muttered.     "  It  is  good." 

He  crept  to  the  open  case  and  took  out  another 
bottle.  With  his  knife  he  knocked  off  the  neck,  and 
drank  as  if  the  fiery  stuff  had  been  water. 

Then  he  aroused  Maravello,  who  sat  up  and 
groaned. 

He,  too,  partook  of  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  had 
bitten  him,  and  they  resumed  their  labours.  Neither 
had  any  appetite  for  eating,  and  so  they  went  on 
until  noon,  toiUng  and  drinking. 

At  length  a  change  came  over  Harac, 

"  I've  done,"  he  said ;  "  I  work  no  more  for  any 
man." 

Maravello  crept  out  of  the  hold.  He,  too,  was 
worn  out  and  wanted  a  rest.  But  on  seeing  Harac 
looking  at  him  with  eyes  that  were  as  wild  as  those 
of  a  hungry  wolf,  every  particle  of  colour  fled  from 
his  cheeks.  The  very  bronze  of  the  sun  vanished, 
leaving  a  dull,  ashy  grey  behind  it. 

He  had  seen  a  Malay  run  amuck  before,  and  he 
knew  what  that  look  pcqrtended.  Unnerved  by  his 
potations,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  assume  the  often- 
sive,  or  even  to  defend  himself.  Springing  to  his  feet 
he  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  fled  for  his  life. 

With  a  frightful  howl,  Harac  sprang  after  him  and 
gave  chase.  Endowed  with  fictitious  strength,  Mara- 
vello raced  for  his  life*  Reaching  the  cliff,  he  climbed 
up  it,  and  Harac,  with  the  agility  of  a  wildcat,  pur- 
sued him.  The  summit  was  reached,  and,  just  as  he 
had  attained  it,  Maravello  slipped  and  fell.  With  a 
rush  he  came  upon  Harac,  who  seized  him  round  the 
waist  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  Then  they  went 
tumbling  down  together  to  the  ground  below,  Harac 
striking  blindly  with  his  knife,  until  they  reached 
the  solid  earth. 

Maravello  was  already  gone,  and  HaraC;  striking 
the  ground  with  his  head,  broke  his  neck,  and  turned 
over  upon  his  back — dead. 

And  thus  they  were  found  at  eve,  when  Jim  and 
his  companions  arrived  on  the  cliff. 

"  I  knew  there  was  murder  in  the  half-caste,"  said 
Giuseppo;  "and  see  here.  They  must  have  struggled 
together  up  here,  and  fallen.  Trust  me,  senor,  though 
they  were  grateful  to  you,  you  were  well  rid  of 
them." 

Jim  made  no  reply,  but  in  his  heart  he  could  but 
agree  with  Giuseppo. 

They  descended  to  the  level,  and,  after  a  brief 
examination  of  the  men,  Romeo  was  left  to  bury 
them,  and  Jim  and  Giuseppo  walked  on  to  the 
stranded  vessel. 
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CHAPTER  OXCVIII. 


A     VERY     USEFUL     CARGO 


"p3HAT    night   nothing 

coulcl     be    done 

beyond  glancing  at 

the     work     which 

had  been  performed  by 

the  two  men.   The  empty 

brandy  -  bottle    supplied 

a  clue  to  the    cause  of 

termination      of      their 

labours.        The  tragedy 

was  accounted  for. 

"  Give  a  Malay  or  a  half-caste  brandy,  senor,"  said 

Giuseppo,   "  and  he   goes  mad.     They    all  know   it 

will  be  so,  but  cannot  resist  the  temptation." 

As  the  nights  were  cold,  and  the  deck  was  less 
sheltered  than  the  wood  in  which  they  had  slept  on 
the  way,  Jim  took  possession  of  the  chief  cabin,  and 
Giuseppo  and  Romeo  were  quartered  in  the  forecastle. 
On  the  morrow,  the  work  so  suddenly  brought  to 
an  end  by  Harac's  madness  was  resumed  by  Romeo 
working  in  the  hold,  Giuseppo  hauling,  and  Jim  in 
arranging  and  sorting  the  cargo  as  it  came  on  deck. 

Very  little  of  it  was  damaged  by  water,  the  hold 
having  been  closed  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  cast 
upon  the  shore. 

How  it  was  done  Jim  could  not  understand,  but 
Giuseppo  tol^  him  that  a  few  years  before  a  huge 
wave  had  rolled  upon  the  shores  of  this  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  carrying  everything  before  it  with 
resistless  force. 

"  How  it  arose,  senor,"  he  said,  "  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  Some  think  that  under  the  sea  there  lies  a  vast 
monster  with  a  broad  flat  back.  Sometimes  he  raises 
it,  and  then  come  the  great  waves.  But,  as  a  rule, 
he  sleeps." 

"  Some  volcanic  disturbance  must  have  taken 
place,"  remarked  Jim.  "  When  the  terrible  eruption 
of  Vesiivius  biiried  Pompeii,  the  sea  rose  up  as  if  its 
bed  had  suddenly  heaved.  Your  great  flat-fish, 
Giuseppo,  is  not  so  terrible  as  the  hidden  forces  of  the 
earth." 

Under  the  cases  of  wine  and  brandy  the  cargo 
proved  to  be  an  assorted  one. 

There  were  boxes  of  cutlery,  bales  of  cloth,  crates 
of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  sundry  other  things 
that  were  of  more  value  in  Jim's  eyes  than  silver  and 
gold.  The  only  thought  that  troubled  him  was  about 
the  ownership,  but  Giuseppo  bade  him  be  easy  on 
that  score. 

'' She  was  .insured  in  one  of  your  English  offices, 
and  paid  for,  I  doubt  not,  as  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea." 


Having  cleared  the  hold,  Jim  turned  his  attention 
to  the  cabins. 

As  there  was  no  log-book  or  anything  that  could 
give  a  clue  to  the  vessel's  destination,  or  establish  the 
identity  of  its  captain,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the 
officers  and  crew  had  deserted  the  "  Guadalquivir"  in 
mid-ocean. 

Had  they  been  thrown  ashore  with  her  they  might 
have  escaped  from  the  island  with  boats,  but  on  gaining 
the  mainland  they  would  assuredly  have  seen  that  all 
in  her  that  was  worth  removing  would  be  taken  away. 

At  sea,  therefore,  she  must  have  been  abandoned, 
and  reported  as  having  foundered. 

Jim  really  felt  no  compunction  in  appropriating 
this  useful  mass  of  treasure-trove.  In  the  chief  cabin 
there  was  a  good  barometer,' and  a  lot  of  nautical 
instruments  which  would  be  of  use  as  ornaments  for 
the  Long  House.  There  was  also  a  very  good  meer- 
schaum pipe,  which  was  handed  to  Romeo  as  his 
especial  prize,  and  with  which  he  was  delighted. 

"  Dis  take  all  de  sawdust  out  ob  de  ole  folks  wif 
dere  trumpery  clays,"  he  said. 

In  the  forecastle  thex'e  were  a  few  odds  and  ends 
belonging  to  the  crew,  but  nothing  of  value.  In  a 
store-place  they  found  a  lot  of  tools  and  canvas  for 
the  making  of  extra  sails.  Everything  that  could  be 
of  use  was  laid  aside  for  removal. 

"It  wiU  cost  some  labour  getting  these  things 
through  the  wood,"  said  Jim ;  "  those  crates,  for 
instance.  It  will  be  impossible  to  move  them  as  they 
are.  They  must  be  unpacked,  and  the  contents  taken 
away  piecemeal." 

"  Senor,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  in  our  country,  where  the 
roads  are  rough  and  animals  scarce,  we  make  a  sort 
of  sledge  and  haul  our  goods  home.  The  young  senors 
are  not  afraid  of  work.  They  will  gladly  each  do 
his  share.  Already  we  have  a  clear  track  through 
the  forest.  Say  that,  as  we  return,  we  widen  it  here  ■ 
and  there  by  cutting  away  the  brushwood,  and, 
behold !  there  is  the  road.  Or  let  the  senor  return, 
and  leave  Romeo  and  myself  to  get  on  with  the 
work." 

Jim  approved  of  the  idea,  save  that  he  proposed  to 
send  Romeo  back  and  himself  stay  behind  to  assist 
Giuseppo. 

He  wrote  a  note  to  Morse,  explaining  briefly  all 
that  they  had  done,  and  bidding  him  use  his  own 
discretion  as  to  the  number  of  assistants  he  would 
send  on. 

Romeo  received  his  instructions  and  sped  away. 
Jim  lingered  awMle  looldng  over  his  welcome  store  of 
necessaries,  his  mind  dwelling  on  all  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  the  coming  year. 

If  he  had  possessed  a  magic  wand  with  the  power 
to  bring  him  what  he  willed,  he  could  hardly  have 
wished  for  more  than  had  fallen  to  his  lot. 


A    BUSY   TIME. 


It  was  evening  when  Giuseppo  left,  and  Jim 
decided  to  pass  the  night  on  board.  In  the  morning 
the  work  of  widening  the  forest-path  where  necessary 
could  be  begun. 

It  was  nothing  very  laborious,  as  for  the  most  part 
of  the  way  an  ordinary  sledge  could  travel  between 
the  trees.  It  was  only  where  the  undergrowth  grew 
strongly  that  a  clearance  would  have  to  be  made. 
And  it  was  material  that  could  be  easily  cut  away. 

When  the  assistance  sent  for  arrived,  a  week  would 
suffice  to  make  a  fairly  clear  road  across  the  island. 

In  the  morning  he  started  with  Giuseppo  for  the 
wood.  Their  way  led  them  to  the  high  land  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Dead  City.  It  was  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  away,  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
the  walls,  and  gates,  and  buildings  stood  out  with 
the  distinctness  of  a  photograph. 

"A  strange  place,  senor,"  said  Giuseppo,  as  they 
stopped  and  looked  down  upon  it. 

"  You  do  not  know  why  it  is  deserted  ?"  suggested 
Jim. 

"  There  is  a  story  told,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  that  a 
wonderful  magician  once  lived  on  the  island — not 
there,  but  on  the  other  side,  in  the  castle,  it  may  be. 
He  could  call  down  fire  from  the  skies,  rend  the  earth 
at  a  word,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  live  for 
ever." 

"  Rather  a  rash  assertion  that,"  said  Jim. 

"  Well,  the  people  worshipped  him,  so  they  say," 
continued  Giuseppo,  "  until  one  day  he  disappeared." 

"  Left  the  island,  I  presume,  tired  of  humbugging 
the  people  ?" 

"Kg,  he  just  vanished,  senor.  Then  the  people 
became  alarmed,  and  said  that  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Evil  One,  and  because  they  had  been 
wicked  enough  to  worship  him  they  would  be 
accursed.  Then  one  of  the  people  arose  and  said 
they  must  make  a  pilgrimage  somewhere  to  cleanse 
themselves  of  their  sin,  and  they  built  boats  in  which 
they  went  away  in  a  body.  But  a  storm  sprang  up 
and  wrecked  them  here  and  there,  and  but  a  few 
survived.  For  generations  none  dared  return  to  the 
island,  and  when  they  did,  none  ventured  to  live  in 
the  city  polluted  by  the  worship  of  a  fiend.'' 

"  Truly  a  good  story,  Giuseppo." 

"  To  me,  senor,  it  has  been  nothing  more,  nor  to  my 
people.  We  did  not  believe  in  the  city,  and  I  only 
believe  now  because  I  see." 

'•'  There  is  some  truth  in  the  story,"  said  Jim. 

Giuseppo  had,  in  fact,  completed  the  history  of  the 
mysterious  man  who  had  died  in  the  castle. 

Jim  could  see  it. 

He  was  the  man  of  science  who  thought  he  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  turning  all  metals  to  gold, 
and  also  must  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  his 
prolonging  his  life  indefinitely. 


But  his  arrogance  had  been  cut  short  by  a  care- 
lessly tied  string  and  one  whiff  of  a  powerful  poison. 
There  was  death  for  him,  and  a  scare  for  those  who 
ignorantly  believed  in  his  occult  wisdom  and  strength. 
These  things  combined  brought  about  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  island. 

And  now  it  was,  with  all  its  wealth  and  mysteries, 
in  the  possession  of  a  handful  of  boys !  What  would 
they  do  with  it  ?  was  the  question  Jim  asked  himself,, 
as  he  strode  on  towards  the  wood. 


CHAPTER  CXCIX. 

A  BUSY  TIME. 

N  receiving  the  message 
from  Jim  by  Romeo,. 
Morse  promptly  told 
oft'  half  the  boys 
under  Ganthony  and  Terry 
for  the  work  of  completing 
the  path  through  the  wood. 
Then  he  conferred  with  Sleery 
and  Martin  as  to  the  more, 
sixitable  form  of  sledge  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting 
the  goods,  and  all  available  hands  set  to  work  to 
make  them. 

Terry  and  Ganthony,  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the^ 
necessary  tools  and  provisions  together,  set  out,  the 
arrangement  being  that  others  with  the  sledges  should 
follow  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sleery  speedily  knocked  the  first  sledge  together,, 
and  Martin  put  runners  of  iron  hooping  to  it.  This 
was  a  pattern  for  the  rest,  and  the  number  they 
designed  to  make  was  ten  in  all. 

They  were  ready  by  noon  the  next  day,  and  Mors& 
despatched  them  after-  the  party  that  had  gone  to 
clear  away  a  path  through  the  wood.  There  then 
remained  with  him  in  the  castle  only  three  others, 
namely,  Martin,  the  blacksmith,  Hamlet,  and 
Macbeth. 

The  castle  was  kept  closed,  and  they  lived  in  the 
Long  House.  As  far  as  they  knew  there  was  nothing 
to  fear,  and,  pending  the  return  of  the  sledges,  Morse 
and  Martin  laid  out  the  plans  of  a  subway  direct  from 
the  Long  House  to  the  castle. 

The  plan  was  to  dig  a  very  deep  trench  to  the  back 
of  the  castle,  make  an  entrance  in  the  wall,  roof  the 
trench  in  with  timber,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
earth.  It  was  not  designed  to  last,  but  it  would  serve 
them  as  long  as  they  were  likely  to  require  it. 

"  Apart  from  its  being  a  short  cut  out  to  the  castle," 
said  Morse,  "  it  may  prove  to  be  very  useful  when 
going  round  to  the  front  gates  may  be  liighly  incon- 
venient." 
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"  Which,  sir,"  said  Martin,  "  is  your  way  of  putting 
the  possibility  of  the  old  drum  being  again  in  a  state 
of  siege  ?" 

"  You  never  can  tell,"  said  Morse,  "  and  as  you  and 
I  have  nothing  better  to  do,  we  can  get  on  with  some 
of  the  digging." 

It  was  a  new  thing  for  Morse  to  do  manual  labour, 
but  he  went  at  it  as  one  to  the  manner  born.  In  the 
two  following  days  they  not  only  had  the  trench  dug> 
but  the  crude  doorway  pierced  and  some  of  the  rude' 
roofing  finished. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  down  in  the  hole 
they  heard  the  welcome  voice  of  Jim,  and  came  out  to 
give  him  greeting.  He  was  alone,  and  ho  told  them 
that  the  journey  through  the  wood  had  been  success- 
fully accomplished.  He  and  Giuseppo  met  the  first 
party,  who  had  cleared  a  way  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  Giuseppo  took  them  back  to  the  "  Guadal- 
quivir." 

Six  hours  afterwards  Jim  met  the  sledges  which  he 
had  sent  on,  and  he  reckoned  on  the  morrow  that  the 
first  consignment  of  goods  would  arrive.  He  compli- 
mented Morse  on  the  idea  of  a  subway  to  the  castle. 
The  considerable  amount  of  stores  now  in  their 
possession  could  not  be  kept  in  the  Long  House. 
Henceforth  the  castle  would  serve  as  a  warehouse  for 
their  property. 

It  was  late  on  the  morrow  when  the  first  sledge 
appeared,  under  the  guidance  of  Trimmer,  with  four 
assistants.  They  brought  with  them  six  cases  of 
cutlery,  which  they  conveyed  into  the  castle  and 
opened.  Martin  examined  the  goods  and  declared 
them  to  be  of  the  very  best  Sheffield  make. 

"  There  is  none  to  beat  it  in  the  wide  world,"  he 
declared. 

Jim  remained  at  home.  He  left  the  despatching 
of  the  cargo  to  Giuseppo,  and  the  transportation  filled 
an  entire  week. 

There  were  three  big  chambers  in  the  castle  filled 
mth  the  boxes  and  bales  from  the  wrecked  "  Guadal- 
quivir." Their  entire  value  was  estimated  by 
Martin  to  be  but  little  under  three  thousand  pounds. 

While  all  this  work  had  been  going  on  Jim  had  not 
been  near  the  Farrells,  and  no  message  had  come  from 
them.  He  now  thought  it  time  to  go  down  to  the 
chine  and  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 

He  found  everybody  at  home  save  the  great  Nap 
himself.  Chorker,  as  much  under  protest  as  ever, 
was  busy  in  the  garden  planting  early  potatoes.  He 
favoured  Jim  with  a  bow  of  mixed  resentment  and 
servility. 

"  We  were  wondering  what  had  become  of  you," 
said  Mrs.  Farrell,  as  Jim  sat  down.  He  explained 
that  he  had  been  very  busy,  and  asked  after  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"He  is  out  with  his  gun    all  day,"  replied  Mrs. 


Farrell ;  "  but  what  he  does  with  it  I  cannot  tell.  He 
never  was  much  of  a  sportsman." 

This  was  true  enough.  With  the  gun  the  deposed 
schoolmaster  might,  at  a  pinch,  have  hit  an  elephant, 
but  nothing  smaller.  But  he  soon  appeared,  earlier 
than  was  expected,  and  with  a  flustered  look  upon  his 
face.  He  shook  hands  with  Jim,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, and  from  that  act  of  courtesy  he  judged  that 
something  was  wanted  of  him. 

"  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  you  know  I  am  not  an 
alarmist,  but  really  this  island  seems  to  be  infested 
with  all  sorts  of  people  of  the  most  objectionable 
nature." 

Jim  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but  he  did  not  imme- 
diately explain.  Having  given  a  minute  or  so  to 
wiping  his  forehead,  he  resumed : 

"  It  is  Moors,  or  blackamoors  of  some  sort,  anyway," 
he  said.  "  There  was  quite  a  party  of  them  on  the 
beach,  about  three  miles  from  here,  going  through 
some  of  their  horrible  rites." 

"  What  leads  you  to  suppose  they  were  Moors  ?" 
asked  Jim,  who,  truth  to  tell,  was  deeply  perturbed  by 
this  intelligence. 

"  I  go  by  their  faces  and  their  dress,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell.  "Their  boat,  too,  was  one  of  those  high- 
prowed  things  we  see  in  pictures — quite  unlike  any- 
thing I  have  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Mediterranean." 

"  I  should  like  to  get  a  glimpse  of  those  fellows," 
said  Jim. 

"  You  can't ;  they  are  gone." 

"  What  direction  did  they  go  ?" 

"  Straight  across  towards  the  African  coast." 

"  I  would  not  be  disturbed,  if  I  were  you,  sir.  It  is 
evident  they  have  no  notion  of  our  being  on  the 
island." 

He  motioned  for  him  to  say  no  more  before  the 
women  folk,  but  Mr.  Farrell  was  never  over-considerate 
in  that  respect,  and  went  on  : 

"  They  have  found  on  these  shores  a  fitting  spot  for 
their  secret  unholy  ceremonies,  and  they  will  come 
again." 

"  We  will  not  fear  the  evil  imtil  it  comes,"  Said 
Eveline. 

"  All  I  can  say  is,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  who  was 
laying  the  cloth,  "  that  if  I  am  sorry  for  anyone  it  is 
for  the  Moors  or  blackamoors.  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt  about  the  end  of  their  interfering  with  the 
brave  boys." 

Jim  thanked  her,  and  turned  the  conversation,  as 
if  the  coming  of  these  strangers  was  not  of  much 
consequence ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  the 
spot  named  by  Mr.  Farrell  before  going  back  that 
night,  to  see  what  he  could  make  of  it. 

There  was  little  to  detain  him  beyond  the  pleasant 
society  of  Eveline,  and  at  an  early  hour  he  left  them. 
With   three  hours'  daylight  left  he  hastened  up  the 
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beach,  for  the  most  part  easy  travelling,  until  he 
came  to  a  spot  where  a  fire  had  recently  been 
burning. 

A  few  feet  away  there  was  a  deep  red  bloodstain 
upon  the  sand,  but  whether  of  man  or  beast  Jim  could 
not  tell.  There  was  nothing  else  to  give  him  the  least 
clue  to  the  rites,  if  rites  they  were,  which  had  been 
performed  by  these  strangers. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  think  there  was 
nothing  to  worry  about,  but  at  the  same  time  resolved 
that  a  bright  lookout  should  be  kept. 

He  was  back  in  time  for  supper,  and  among  other 
topics  that  cropped  up  was  the  proposed  visit  to 
Minorca.  Giuseppo  was  ready,  and  Johnny  Daw  and 
the  two  seamen  were  eager  for  the  voyage ;  so  it  was 
arranged  they  should  start  on  the  morrow. 

Giuseppo  drew  Jim  aside  for  a  confidential  chat  on 
a  matter  he  had  in  his  mind. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  "  it  has  come  to  me  to  propose  to 
you  that  we  build  a  big  boat,  capable  of  carrying 
many  of  us — a  strong  boat  to  weather  the  storm." 

"  A  good  suggestion,"  replied  Jim,  "  but  none  of  us 
are  exactly  boat-builders." 

"  You  are  clever,  you  can  do  anything,  and  I  was 
brought  up  to  the  craft.  All  the  boats  I  have  ever 
had  have  been  of  my  own  building.  I  say  to  you  it 
is  done  so  and  so,  and  you  will  have  it  done.  There 
are  no  skulkers  here." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  are  going  to  Minorca,"  said  Jim, 
after  a  pause,  "  for  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  what  we  could  do  with  it."' 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  for  Senor  Daw  is 
given  to  rashness,  and  he  may  have  need  of  a  friend 
there  who  knows  the  people.  But  while  I  am  away 
you  need  not  be  idle.  For  material,  you  have  it  by 
the  sea." 

Jim  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  The  '  Orsini,'  senor — she  is  ashore,  hard  and  fast. 
Break  her  up,  and  behold,  there  are  materials  for  many 
boats." 

"  A  most  excellent  thought,  good  Giusepjjo." 

"  Then  for  a  spot  to  build  our  boat,"  pursued 
Giuseppo,  "  behold,  there  is  higher  land  close  to  the 
sea.  The  young  senor  who  could  blow  the  earth  to 
the  stars" — this  was  a  great  compliment  to  Morse- — 
"  will  soon  fashion  a  rough  dock,  and  Sleery  the  car- 
penter will  make  a  gliding  way  of  timber  down  to  the 
sea.     Can  it  not  be  done  ?" 

"  It  not  only  can  but  shall  be,"  replied  Jim.  "  I 
thank  you  for  a  good  suggestion.  Sach  a  boat  may 
indeed  be  useful  some  day.  You  will  hasten  back  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

"  Trust  me,  senor.  The  air  of  Minorca  is  not  so 
sweet  as  this." 


CHAPTER   CC. 

MOKSe's     EXPEEIMENTS. — THE     BUILDING    OF    THE    BIG 
BOAT. 

'AVING  done  with 
Giuseppo,  Jim  stroUeli 
out  with  the  object  of 
paying  a  visit  to 
Morse,  who  was  in 
bis  new  quarters  in  the 
tower.  As  the  subway 
was  finished,  half  the  distance  was 
cut  ofi",  and  although  it  was  dark, 
Jim  was  soon  through  the  castle, 
making  no  more  disturbance  than 
arose  from  the  sleepy  cackle  of  surprise  that  arose 
from  some  of  the  old  hens  roosting  in  the  great 
hall.  He  knew  there  was  no  need  to  stand  upon 
ceremony  with  Morse.  Although  all  others  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  enter  the  tower  on  pain  of 
being  despatched  somewhere  in  fragments,  it  was 
free  to  him.  So  he  passed  into  the  chambers  by 
the  secret  way  and  slowly  ascended  to  the  upper 
room. 

He  had  no  fear  of  seeing  that  grim  skeleton  again, 
for  Morse  had  taken  it  away ;  but  he  could  not  entirely 
resist  a  "  creepy"  feehng  that  came  over  him  as  he 
peered  into  the  mysterious  laboratory. 

Morse  was  busy  with  a  crucible  over  a  fire,  and  had 
not  heard  him  approach.  The  red  glow  lit  up  the 
handsome  features  of  the  boy,  and  it  struck  Jim 
that  never  before  had  he  seen  such  a  rapt,  eager 
expression  upon  his  features  as  there  was  at  that 
moment. 

Fearing  to  disturb  him,  Jim  came  up  no  further 
than  enabled  him  to  rest  his  elbows  upon  the  flooring, 
and  in  that  attitude  he  remained  for  fully  ten  minutes, 
waiting  for  Morse  to  stir.  At  length  he  raised  his 
head  and  sighed. 

"  Nearer,"  he  murmured,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
"  but  not  right  yet." 

"  Can  I  come  up  ?"  inquired  Jim. 
Morse  did  not  start,  although  evidently  surprised. 
He  merely  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  said : 
"  Of  course  you  may.     Why  do  you  hesitate  ?" 
"  1  fancied  I  might  set  something  going,"  answered 
Jim. 

"  I  am  not  engaged  on  explosives  now,"  said  Morse, 
"  but  on  the  transmutation  of  metals." 

"  Will  you  ever  hit  upon  it  ?"  asked  Jim,  as  he  sat 
upon  the  corner  of  the  table. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  returned  Morse.  "  The 
whole  thing  may  be  a  dream.  But  you  have  come  for 
something  more  than  to  question  me  ?" 
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"  It  is  a  thing  that  would  keep,"  replied  Jim,  "but 
I  am  still  eager  to  tell  you  of  it." 

And  then  he  laid  before  him  Giuseppe's  suggestion 
about  the  building  of  a  big  boat. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  idea,"  said  Morse,  "  and  the  boat 
had  better  be  built :  but  how  long  do  you  think,  Jim^ 
we  are  going  to  live  in  clover  here  ?" 

"  We  are  subject  to  interruptions,  of  course." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  foreign  interruption.  What 
I  fear  will  come  from  our  friends.  Just  as  we  manage 
to  get  a  little  model  colony  going  they  will  be  sending 
for  us  to  go  home." 

"  Then  we  won't  go,"  said  Jim,  resolutely. 

"  All  very  well  for  you,  or  for  myself,  perhaps,  and 
maybe  two  or  three  more,  but  the  majority  have 
friends  who  won't  think  of  allowing  them  to  remain." 

"  We  had  better  go  on  as  if  we  were  going  to  live 
here  for  ever,  and  take  things  as  they  turn  up." 

"  All  right,  Jim,  I  am  content.  But  the  thought 
has  come  to  me  more  than  once,  and  I  thought  I  might 
just  as  well  mention  it.     Look  here." 

He  gave  the  crucible  a  shake,  and  dropped  a  small 
pinch  of  powder  into  it. 

"  Now  watch,"  he  said.  >, 

Jim  did  so,  and  out  of  the  crucible  there  rose  a  thin 
column  of  vapour  that  gradually  unfolded  at  the  top 
and  spread  out  like  an  umbrella.  Then  from  the 
interior  of  it  there  fell  a  number  of  sparks  of  the  most 
brilliant  hues.     Jim  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration. 

<•'  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Morse,  "  but  I  mean  to  find 
out.     There's  parlour  fireworks  for  you,  eh  ?" 

"  Magnificent !'' 

"  That  little  drawer  in  the  corner  is  quite  full  of  it," 
said  Morse.  "  There  is  enough  for  ten  thousand 
private  little  displays  of  this  nature.  Well,  Jim,  go 
to  work  upon  your  boat,  and  good  luck  attend  the 
building  and  launching  of  it.  I'll  run  over  with  you  in 
the  morning  and  see  into  the  making  of  the  necessary 
dock." 

Whatever  the  project,  Morse  always  entered  into  it 
with  his  whole  heart.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was 
down  by  the  shore  with  Jim,  where  the  "  Orsini"  had 
grounded.  She  had  been  driven  in  by  the  wintry 
winds,  and  was  almost  as  high  and  dry  as  the 
"  Cagliula"  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 

Jim  had  a  look  at  the  small  cave  where  the  extra 
cargo  of  the  "  Orsini"  had  been  stored  away.  It  was 
still  there. 

"  We  may  know  one  day  what  the  brand  *  G.T.H.' 
means,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to 
this  part  of  the  cargo  as  I  do  with  that^  of  the  other 
craft."  $ 

Morse  thought  he  took  the  right  view  of  it,  as  it 
was  early  days  since  the  wreck  as  yet,  and  they  went 
out  to  select  the  spot  for  the  building  of  their  boat. 


A  sloping  bit  of  ground  was  selected,  and  Morse 
pointed  out  where  a  judicious  bit  of  blasting  would 
create  a  rough  dock.  A  gliding  way  to  the  sea  was 
simply  a  matter  of  labour.  Then  they  returned  to 
the  castle. 

A  few  hours  later  they  parted  with  Johnny  Daw 
and  his  companions  botnid  for  Minorca.  To  the 
reiterated  piece  of  advice  not  to  get  into  trouble, 
Johnny  smilingly  replied  that  he  was  "  all  right." 

But  neither  Morse  nor  Jim  was  quite  so  sanguine. 

"  He  is  much  too  rash  in  his  way  of  doing  every- 
thing not  to  get  into  trouble  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
doing  it,"  said  Morse.  "  Have  you  noticed  him  hauling 
timber  ?  He  goes  at  it  with  a  rush,  and  tumbles  it 
about,  getting  big  pieces  upon  his  toes  and  about  his 
shins.  There  is  no  coolness  or  judgment  in  what  he 
does." 

But  he  was  gone,  and  all  they  could  hope  for  was 
his  safe  return.  Then  they  turned  their  minds  to  the 
new  work  in  hand. 

Before  night  set  in,  Morse  had  blasted  out  the  hollow 
in  the  rough,  and  a  gang  set  to  work  shaping  it  into 
regular  form.  Others  began  to  break  up  the  "  Orsini," 
and  haul  timber  to  the  dock,  and  Sleery  and  the  rest 
of  the  men  cut  down  some  trees  that  grew  between 
the  castle  and  the  sea  to  make  intologs  for  the  gliding 
way. 

This  was  not  the  work  Morse  generally  personally 
assisted  in,  but  he  was  never  idle.  Calling  to  mind 
the  mysterious  visit  of  the  men  observed  by  Mr. 
Farrell,  he  walked  over  to  the  spot  on  the  following 
day  and  carefully  examined  the  ground. 

The  ashes  of  the  fire  were  still  there,  but,  as  before, 
nothing  pecuhar  was  at  first  to  be  observed.  Suddenly 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  stones,  which  had  been  put 
in  a  sort  of  circle  to  keep  the  materials  of  the  fire 
together,  were  of  peculiar  formation.  They  were 
all  of  the  same  size,  or  nearly  so,  to  begin  with,  and 
they  were  flat,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  skittle- 
ball. 

Glancing  round,  Morse  could  see  nothing  like  them 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  must  therefore  have 
been  brought  by  the  strangers,  whoever  they  were. 

"  And  they  will  come  again,"  thought  Morse. 

As  the  presence  of  strangers  on  the  island  was  not 
to  be  encouraged,  Morse  did  the  best  thing  to  dis- 
courage them  that  he  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Believing  that  some  rite  had  been  performed  there, 
and  that  the  men  would  return  to  repeat  it,  he  care- 
fully scraped  a  hollow  in  the  sand,  and  with  a  piece 
of  stick  drilled  a  small  hole. 

Into  this  hole  he  dropped  a  small  pellet  he  took  out 
of  a  box  he  carried,  and  filled  up  the  hole  with  ashes. 

"  The  next  time  they  come,"  he  said,  "  they  may 
find  something  to  astonish  them." 
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And  Morse  never  made  an  assertion  of  this  nature 
unless  lie  had  good  grounds  for  it. 


CHAPTER  CCI. 


HELD     AS    HOSTAGE. 


IVE  busy  days  passed 
'jj  away,  and  then  one 
<Jl  morning  Giuseppo's 
boat  came  gliding 
into  the  lagoon.  His 
coming  had  been  observed, 
and  there  was  a  party  waiting 
to  welcome  him,  among  whom 
were  Jim  and  Morse.  To  their 
dismay  the  smuggler  was  alone. 
But  he  had  his  boat  laden 
with  packages,  which  was  promising,  so  far.  Why 
then  was  he  not  accompanied  by  Johnny  Daw  and 
the  two  seamen  ?  He  ran  his  boat  aground,  leaped 
out,  and  saluted. 

"  First,  senors,"  he  said,  "  we  wiU.  unload,  and  then 
I  will  tell  you  everything." 

"  I  must  ask  one  question,"  said  Jim.  "  Are  they 
^live  ?" 

"  They  are,  senor." 
"  And  well  ?" 

"  In  excellent  health,  senor." 

There  was  an  indication  of  evasion  in  the  latter 
answer,  but  they  did  not  question  him  further. 

His  boat  was  well  laden  with  the  stores  ordered  by 
Mr.  Farrell  some  time  before,  and,  to  the  profound 
astonishment  of  everybody,  a  big  case  addressed  to 
-"Oscar  Dibble,  Esq." 

"  The  esquire,"  said  Terry,  ''is  particularly  fetching." 
Dibble,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  case  with 
feigned  calmness,  said  he  was  as  much  an  esquire  as 
Terry  and  all  his  family  put  together. 

"  This  case,."  he  added,  with  emphasis,  "  contains 
a  few  articles  I  have  ordered  for  myself  and  as  gifts 
to  my  friends." 

This  was  more  astounding  than  ever.  Not  knowing 
•of  the  changed  circumstances  of  Dibble,  it  was  incom- 
prehensible to  the  listeners.  They  had  always  under- 
stood his  aunt  kept  him  remarkably  short. 

"  The  old  girl  has  been  shelling  out  freely,  1  guess," 
said  Terry,  rubbing  his  head. 

"  What  I  have  spent  was  mine  to  spend,"  replied 
Dibble,  with  exasperating  coolness ;  "  and  I  could 
have  spent  ten  times  as  much  without  thinking." 

"  Will  you  explain  what  it  all  means  ?"  demanded 
Terry,  wildly. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  roared  Dibble  ;  "  you  have  worried 
me  often  enough,  and  now  I  mean  to  have  my  go  in. 


Somebody  help  me  to  knock  the  lid  of  the  case  ofT, 
please.  Gordon,  Morse,  please  don't  go  away.  I  have 
something  for  you." 

There  was  no  lack  of  help  to  get  the  lid  off,  for  the 

curiosity  of  all  was  most  powerfully  aroused.    The 

boys  had  it  oft'  in  a  trice,  and  a  packing  of  paper- 

i  shavings  having  been  removed,  two  leathern  cases 

'  were  revealed. 

"  One  for  each  of  you,"  said  Dibble  to  Jim  and 
Morse.  "  Winchester  repeaters,  with  all  the  necessary 
things  for  keeping  them  in  order  and  making 
cartridges." 

They  looked  at  him  dumbfounded.  The  glad  smile 
upon  liis  face  was  worth  looking  at.  He  held  out  a 
hand  to  each. 

"  You  are  two  brave  fellows,"  he  said  ;  '•  and  but  for 
you  we  should  all  have  been  dead  long  ago.  I  won't 
make  a  mystery  of  this  any  longer.  Some  time  ago  I 
learnt  that  I  was  rich  and  could  have  plenty  of  money 
to  spend.  Why  I  haven't  known  it  before  doesn't 
matter.  I  have  forgiven  all  that  and  mean  to  forget 
it.     You  will  accept  my  present,  won't  you  ?" 

"  With  all  our  hearts,  and  thank  you,"  replied  Jim. 
"  Dibble,  you  are  a  good  fellow.  Fancy  keeping  this 
thing  a  secret  !" 

"  I  meant  it  to  be  a  surprise." 

"  And  it  is — a  very  great  one." 

They  opened  the  cases,  and,  with  eyes  gleaming  with 
pleasure,  looked  upon  the  wonderful  weapons  lying  so 
snugly  there. 

The  rifles  were  of  the  very  best — Winchester  Re- 
peaters, with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

And,  as  Dibble  said,  there  was  all  that  was  requisite 
to  keep  them  in  order,  and  the  neatest  of  cartridge- 
making  machines,  nothing  lacking ;  and  they  thanked 
him  most  heartily. 

Judging  by  the  pleasure  exhibited  on  his  face, 
Dibble  felt  that  he  was  amply  repaid  for  his  gift. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  case  contained.  Deeper 
down  there  were  pencil-cases  and  pocket-knives,  and 
what  not.  In  short,  something  for  everybody,  includ- 
ing the  facetious  Terry. 

Last  of  all  there  came  to  light  a  broad,  flat  box, 
which  Dibble  said  was  mainly  intended  for  himself, 
although  he  did  not  want  it  all. 

"  I  couldn't  eat  two  stone  of  it,"  he  said,  pathetic- 
ally, "without  making  myself  everlastingly  sick, 
fond  of  it  as  I  am." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  Butterscotch." 

The  roar  of  laughter  this  reply  elicited  was  shared 
in  by  all.     Dibble  laughed  with  the  loudest. 

"  I  was  always  awfully  fond  of  it,"  he  said,  "  but 
never  could  get  more  than  a  single  cake  of  it.  Now 
tliat  I  have  the  chance,  I  thought  1  would  have  a  fill 
of  it." 
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Jim  and  Morse,  leaving  the  merry  party,  walked 
away  with  Giuseppo,  anxious  to  learn  why  Johnny 
Daw  had  not  returned. 

"  Senors,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  it  is  a  whim  of  the 
governor's.     He  holds  him  as  hostage." 

"  Hostage  for  whom  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  For  you,  senor." 

Jim  started,  and  Morse  looked  quickly  up.  Here 
was  a  serious  piece  of  news. 

"  It  is  the  wish  of  the  governor,"  said  Giuseppo, 
"  that  his  eyes  should  behold  you." 

"He  could  attain  that  object  by  coming  here,"  said 
Jim. 

"  Senor,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  he  is  not  fond  of  the  sea, 
or  he  would  come.  Though  a  mighty  man  and  a  fear- 
some one  in  his  wrath,  when  at  sea  he  is  as  a  child.  It 
puts  him  to  bed  like  a  baby.  He  cries  for  a  nurse.  It 
is  a  pitiful  sight." 

'*  But  why  should  he  desire  to  see  me  ?" 

"  He  has  heard,  senor,  of  your  doings,  of  your  hav- 
ing defeated  Reonardo,  of  whom  the  governor  stood 
in  wholesome  dread,  and  he  cannot  believe  but  that 
you  are  a  giant  among  men,  and  not  a  youth." 

"  May  this  not  be  some  subterfuge  to  get  possession 
of  us  and  our  island  ?"  suggested  Morse. 

"  No,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  for  he  asks  but  to  see  Senor 
Gordon.  Moreover,  he  has  been  compliant  as  to  my 
bringing  away  yonder  things.  Furthermore,  he  is 
treating  your  friends  as  guests." 

Still,  it  was  not  so  clear  as  it  might  have  been  why 
this  great  man,  who  had  shown  how  capable  he  was  of 
varying  moods,  should  desire  to  see  Jim.  Not  for  his 
own  sake  did  he  hesitate,  but  for  those  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  his  charges. 

"  The  Senorita  di  Valo  knows  of  the  governor's 
wish,"  remarked  Giuseppo. 

"And  what  says  she  to  it?" 

"  That  you  may  come.  She  swears  that  if  he  plays 
you  false,  she  will  assassinate  him  with  her  own  hand. 
And  she  is  a  woman  of  her  word." 

"  Her  slaying  the  governor,"  said  Morse,  "would 
not  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  Gordon." 

"  I  say  to  you,  senor,"  pleaded  Giuseppo,  "  come. 
No  harm  shall  befall  you." 

"  There  is  no  other  way  of  releasing  the  hostages,  I 
suppose  ?"  mused  Jim. 

"  No,  senor.  The  governor  is  so  strong  about  the 
head." 

"  Then  I  will  go,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

The  face  of  Morse  lengthened. 

"  Could  we  not  send  somebody  to  represent  you  ?'' 
he  said. 

"  But  suppose  there  is  peril  in  going  ?"  hinted  Jim. 

"  Ah  !  true — I  forgot.     Jim,  you  must  go." 

"  And  at  once.  Giuseppo,  when  you  have  rested, 
wo  v.ill  set  sail." 


"  Senor,  I  rest  as  I  travel.  Thus— I  mark  the  wind 
and  put  up  the  helm  for  the  true  course.  Then  I  lash 
it  and  close  my  eyes.  So  I  get  my  sleep.  I  am 
ready." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  my  going  until  I  am 
gone,"  said  Jim  to  Morse.  "  Take  care  of  my  beauti- 
ful repeater.  I  won't  take  it  with  me.  Nothing,  not  even 
my  revolvers.  Get  the  fellows  to  clear  off  with  some 
of  the  cargo,  and  then  we  will  slip  away." 


CHAPTER  ecu. 

JIM   AND   THE   GOVEltNOR. 

^HE     chief     towns     of 
Minorca    are    Port 
Mahon       and      Ciu- 
dadela.    It   was    the 
latter       Giuseppo 
steered  for,  as  there  in  the 
ancient  citadel  the  gover- 
nor by  choice  resided. 

Don  Carlos  Spartola  was 
undoubtedly  descended 
from  some  of  the  oldest  blood  in  Spain,  and  he  in- 
herited all  the  pride  of  a  once  dominant  race,  if  the 
fires  that  made  the  country  great  in  ancient  days 
were  dead  within  him. 

He  was  an  old  man,  which  of  course  did  not  im- 
prove his  tendency  to  be  mulish,  but  he  was  not 
devoid  of  that  chivalry  which  Cervantes  laughed  away 
and  left  liis  country  a  blank.  Johnny  Daw  and  his 
two  companions  were  simply  hostages.  Therefore, 
they  were  well  cared  for.  They  had  their  quarters  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  citadel,  whence  from  the 
walls  of  a  tower  they  had  a  view  of  the  sea. 

But  a  prison  is  a  prison,  though  its  chambers  be 
upholstered  in  velvet ;  as  a  cage  is  a  cage,  though  it 
has  golden  bars ;  and  the  trio  lounged  on  the  wall 
one  afternoon,  looking  towards  the  sea  with  eyes  that 
were  dim  with  the  longing  for  liberty. 

"  Kind  o'  queer  business  this,  Mister  Daw,"  re- 
marked Cobbles,  as  he  pressed  down  the  tobacco  in 
his  pipe  with  his  forefinger.  "  I  can't  say  as  I  can 
make  head  nor  tail  on  it." 

"It  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  one  of  Nature's 
curiosities  to  deal  with,"  replied  Johnny  Daw.  "  The 
idea  of  making  one  man  a  hostage  for  another  to  pay 
him  a  friendly  visit,  could  not  have  emanated  from  a 
less  fertile  brain  than  that  of  Don  Carlos  Spartola." 

"  Suppose  Mister  Gordon  won't  come  ?"  suggested 
Smith. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Johnny  Daw,  "  we  are  here 
for  a  lengthened  stay." 

After  that  there  was  a  gloomy  silence.     They  had  a 
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"What  is  that  for?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell.     "To  christen  the  boat  with,  senor."    "Merciful  goodness, 
what  a  waste  I    Muddy  water  would  do  as  well." 
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fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  sea,  and  at  another 
time  the  scene  below  would  have  amused  them.  Men 
and  women  were  moving  to  and  fro,  children  played 
by  the  shore,  and  on  the  waters  a  hundred  small  craft 
danced  about  to  and  fro  with  their  tall  tapering  sails 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

Also  far  out  at  sea  there  were  craft  of  various  sizes 
moving  about,  some  towards  the  east,  others  to  the 
west,  and  one  steamer  bearing  up  from  Gibraltar  was 
coming  inshore. 

Being  so  high  up  and  so  far  oflf,  it  was  not  possible 
to  distinguish  the  features  of  men  and  women,  but 
the  outline  of  a  dress  out  of  the  common  was  easily 
discerned. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  gasp  of  surprise  that 
Johnny  Daw  suddenly  observed  a  small  boat  coming, 
for  in  its  stern  sat  a  youth  attired  as  an  English 
sailor. 

It  was  Jim  with  Giuseppo,  but  Johnny  Daw  feared 
to  make  sure  of  it  until  he  saw  the  pair  coming  up 
the  winding  way  towards  the  gate  of  the  citadel. 

"  What  a  trump  the  fellow  is !"  he  cried. 

The  seamen,  neither  of  whom  had  heeded  the  new 
arrivals,  asked  him  what  he  meant.  He  explained 
that  Jim  had  arrived,  and  pointed  him  out  below.  He 
was  now  very  near  the  gate,  and  the  seamen,  at  the 
risk  of  pitching  down  and  breaking  their  necks  on  the 
stones  below,  leant  over  the  wall  and  sent  forth  a  loud 
cheer.  Jim  looked  up  and  waved  his  hand  in  recog- 
nition, then  passed  closer  in  out  of  sight. 

"  We  may  put  our  kit  together,"  said  Smith, 
facetiously.  "  The  cap'n's  come  for  us,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  all  aboard." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  remarked  Johnny  Daw  ;  "  we  are  not 
released  yet.     Out  here  things  move  slowly." 

This  was  true  enough.  Jim  and  Giuseppo  were 
admitted  to  the  citadel,  and  the  latter  gave  their 
names  to  an  officer  lounging  about.  He  went  away, 
leaving  them  to  cool  their  heels  in  the  courtyard  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  he  came  back  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  governor  was  still  enjoying  his  siesta  and 
could  not  be  disturbed. 

"  But  his  excellency,"  urged  Giuseppo,  "  told  us  he 
would  receive  us  when  we  came." 

"  I  cannot  awake  his  excellency  on  your  bare  word," 
•was  the  cool  reply. 

It  was  intimated  to  them  that  there  was  a  waiting- 
chamber,  where  they  might  rest,  and  the  officer 
pointed  it  out  to  them  on  the  left  side  of  the  court- 
yard. He  hkewise  said  something  about  sending  them 
fiome  wine,  and  lounged  away. 

The  waiting-chamber  was  a  dull  hole  of  a  place,  but 
it  had  some  lounging-seats,  and  was  in  the  cool. 
Giuseppo  threw  himself  down,  with  a  curse. 

"  The  governor  will  never  be  more  awake  than  he  is 
at  this  moment,"  he  said,  "  but  that  dog  of  a  fellow 


did  not  take  our  names  to  him.     He  wants  a  knife 
between  his  ribs  to  quicken  his  movements." 

"  Would  it  not  have  a  contrary  effect  ?"  asked  Jim> 
laughing. 

"  It  would  stop  his  impudence,"  said  Giuseppo, 
grinning  fiercely. 

The  wine  was  a  long  time  in  coming,  but  it  came  at 
last.  It  was  brought  in  by  a  dark-eyed  wench,  who 
stared  at  Giuseppo  in  surprise,  then  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  Senor  Giuseppo  in  the  lions'  den  !"  she  exclaimed* 

"  Xot  for  the  first  time,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  am 
here  at  the  lion's  bidding.  Is  his  excellency  in  the 
citadel  ?" 

*'  Kight  surely  he  is,  smoking  in  his  garden." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Can  I  not  see  him  from  our  room  ?  Have  I  lost 
sight  of  him  these  two  hours,  walking  up  and  down 
and  addling  his  pate  reciting  sonnets  to  the  birds  ? 
How  true  it  is  that  no  man  is  too  old  to  love  or  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself !" 

"  And  who  is  the  lady  ?" 

"They  say  it  is  that  firebrand,  Lucia  di  Valo,  and  if 
he  win  marry  her,  she  will  not  say  nay,  for  to  be  wife 
to  his  excellency  will  suit  her  proud  spirit." 

The  girl  lingered  a  little  longer  talking  over  some 
of  the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  then  went  her  way. 

"  Said  I  not  so  ?"  said  Giuseppo.  "  That  worm  of 
an  officer  has  not  troubled  to  announce  us." 

Jim  was  beginning  to  chafe  under  this  treatment, 
for  it  was  not  what  he  expected  or  desired.  He  hoped 
to  have  been  able  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
governor  and  get  away  again  before  nightfall. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  hours  crawled  away  until 
darkness  came,  and  then  at  last  the  officer  reappeared, 
and  announced  that  his  excellency  was  prepared  tO' 
receive  them. 

They  feared  to  reproach  him  for  the  unwarrantable 
delay  lest  he  should  play  some  further  scurvy  trick 
upon  them,  so  they  followed  him  in  silence  through 
many  passages  and  sombre  ways,  until  he  threw  opert 
a  door  in  a  broad  corridor,  and  announced  : 

"  Giuseppo  and  a  stranger,  your  excellency." 

He  motioned  for  them  to  enter,  and  closed  the- 
door  behind  them.  They  found  themselves  in  • 
luxuriously-furnished  chamber,  and  seated  at  a  well- 
spread  table  were  two  men,  the  old  governor  and  * 
pi'iest.  Before  them  were  fruits  in  season  and  several 
wines,  of  which  they  had  apparently  partaken  freely. 

The  governor  eyed  them  as  they  advanced  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  and  motioned  for  them  to  be  seated  on 
two  chairs  a  little  apart  from  the  table. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  need  of  something,"  he  said. 

"  Your  excellency,"  replied  Giuseppo,  "  we  have  been 
here  many  hours,  and  have  had  nothing  but  the  thin 
wine  of  Medoc." 
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"  Here  many  hours !"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "  and 
I  have  but  just  heard  of  your  arrival.  To  whom  did 
you  report  yourself  ?" 

"  To  Captain  Divantes,"  replied  Giuseppo,  who  knew 
his  man.  "  It  was  at  three  o'clock,  and  he  declared 
that  your  excellency  was  still  sleeping  and  could  not 
be  disturbed." 

"  The  insolent  dog  !"  cried  the  governor.     "  He " 

The  priest  nudged  Mm  by  the  elbow  and  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  ear. 

■  "  Ah,  yes,  true,"  he  muttered  ;  "  'tis  but  the  word  of 
a  smuggler.  Divantes  .must  be  heard  before  we 
condemn." 

"I  had  better  have  said  nothing,"  muttered 
Giuseppo,  loud  enough  for  Jim  to  hear.  "  The  word 
of  a  smuggler  will  go  down  before  that  of  an  officer. 
I  like  not  yon  priest  either.     He  is  not  friendly  to  us." 

"  Young  sen  or,"  said  the  governor,  addressing  Jim, 
*'  your  name  ?" 

"  James  Gordon." 

"  You  are  of  English  birth  ?" 

Jim  bowed. 

"  Now,  I  have  sent  to  see  you,  for  of  a  truth  a  strange 
story  concerning  you  and  others  has  reached  my  ears. 
First  of  all,  there  is  a  school  established  upon  the 
island  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  was  done  some  years  ago,  your  excellency,' 
replied  Jim. 

"  What  was  its  purpose  ?" 

"Merely  to  give  boys  a  healthy  life  as  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  education." 

The  iDriest  smiled,  and  helped  himself  to  some  grapes. 

"  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  you  had  designs  upon  the 
peace  of  any  country  '?" 

"  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  story.  Loft 
to  ourselves,  we  should  not  have  harmed  a  living 
creature.     What  we  have  done  was  in  self-defence." 

''  Your  leader  is  one  of  the  Napoleon  family  ?'" 

"He  is  an  Englishman.  It  was  on  account  of  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  great  Napoleon  on  the  part 
of  his  father  that  led  him  to  be  so  named." 

"  It  was  dangerous  to  indulge  in  such  a  vanity," 
remarked  the  priest. 

He  did  not  look  at  Jim  nor  at  Giuseppo,  but 
occupied  himself  with  the  fruit  and  wine,  uttering  his 
remarks  in  a  casual  way  for  the  ear  of  the  governor 
alone. 

"  Now,  there  has  been  bloodshed  upon  the  island," 
said  the  governor.     "  How  do  you  explain  that  ?" 

"We  were  attacked,"  said  Jim,  "and  merely 
defended  ourselves.  May  I  give  you  an  outhne  of  the 
story  ?" 

"  Let  him  speak  as  much  as  he  pleases,"  said  the 
priest. 

Jim  was  a  fair  hand  at  telling  a  story  in  brief,  and 
he  told  it  to  the  governor  without  departing  a  hair's- 


breadth  from  the  truth.  The  governor  listened  like 
one  deeply  interested.  Nor  was  his  attitude  unfavour- 
able to  the  narrator. 

"  It  is  practically  the  same  story  told  me  by  Lucia 
di  Valo,"  said  the  governor,  in  an  undertone,  to  the 
priest. 

"  They  may  have  concerted  it  together,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Much  of  the  blood  of  the  faithful  has  been 
shed.  We  must  have  more  proof  than  can  be  given  by 
the  shedder  of  it." 

"  Giuseppo  will  confirm  him." 

"  Giuseppo  has  become  false  to  his  country  and  his 
people,"  said  the  priest ;  "  but  I  will  not  urge  you. 
Do  as  you  please." 

"Advise  me,  Father  Anselmo,"  pleaded  the 
governor. 

"Seek  further  proof,"  was  the  reply.  "Send  a 
strong  body  of  soldiery  to  the  island,  and  let  them 
bring  back  more  witnesses — willingly,  if  they  wUl,  by 
force  if  nothing  else  will  serve." 

"  I  cannot  do  that  yet,"  muttered  the  governor, 
biting  his  lip.     "  I  must,  at  least,  sleep  upon  it." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  but  see  that  none 
of  your  charges  escape  you.  My  son,  receive  my 
blessing.     Good  night." 


CHAPTER  CCni. 

IHE  BKOKEN  WOBD  OF  THE  RULER. 

HE  priest  was  gone, 

leaving  the  sting  of 

his     words     behind 

him.      The  governor 

^  '///'/>:,     filled  a  glass  of  wine 

.■///^      and     drank    it    oft". 

Then  he  looked  up  and 

coughed. 

"Your  story,"  he  said, 
"requires  confirm- 
ation.    The " 

"  Pardon  me,"  interposed  Jim.  "  I  came  hei'e  by 
your  invitation,  sir,  with  the  understanding,  and 
in  the  full  belief,  that  my  life  and  Hberty  were  safe. 
I  trust  you  will  see  that  it  is  right  to  set  me  free  with 
my  friends  without  delay." 

"  Since  I  sent  the  message  to  you  that  I  would  hold 
your  friends  in  hostage,"  said  the  governor,  "various 
matters  of  the  deepest  import  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  should  be  lacking  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  see 
them  cleared  up." 

"  I  demand  my  liberty,"  said  Jim.  "  I  am  a  British 
subject,  and  have  not  infringed'  any  laws  of  your 
country.  If  a  would-be  murderer  assails  us  anywhere, 
we  shoot  him.    They  were  murderers  who  assailed  us 
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in    our  island  home,    and    we    slew    them    in    self- 
defence." 

"  Father  Anselmo  tells  me  the  men  were  but  fisher- 
men who  landed  to  dry  their  nets,  and  that  they  were 
-tt'antonly  attacked." 

"It  is  not  true  !"  cried  Jim,  hotly. 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  send  men  to  your  island  to 
make  further  inquiries." 

"  I  trust  they  will  get  a  hot  reception,  and  have  no 
'doubt  they  will." 

Giuseppe  nudged  him  by  the  arm,  but  the  blood  of 
.Jim  was  up,  and  he  went  on  at  full  steam. 

"  You  have  falsified  your  name  and  position,  Sir 
Oovernor,"  he  said,  "  by  your  treatment  of  me.  But 
it  is  a  matter  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest.  Set 
Tue  free,  and  you  will  hear  no  more  aboiit  it.  Detain 
me  another  hour,  and  take  the  consequences  !" 

They  were  bold  Avords  from  a  boy,  and  not  without 
some  eftect  upon  the  old  governor.  But  he  could  be 
as  dogged  as  a  mule  when  he  pleased,  and,  rising,  he 
struck  a  hand-bell  upon  the  table. 

"To-morrow  you  wiU  learn  what  1  will  do,"  he 
•said. 

The  officer,  Divantes,  came  into  the  room.  There 
was  a  hesitation  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  expected  a 
wigging.  But  a  glance  at  the  hot,  angry  face  of  Jim 
put  him  at  his  ease. 

"Escort  these  men,  and  con6ne  them  with  the 
•rest  until  further  orders,"  said  the  governor. 

"  You  will  repent  this,"  said  Jim,  proudly. 

Giuseppo  merely  grinned,  very  much  like  an  angry , 
cat.  Then  they  followed  Captain  Divantes  from  the 
room.  . 

"  Faith  !"  he  said,  "  but  you  are  a  pretty  pair  to 
■come  hither  swaggering  and  demanding  to  see  the 
governor.  The  next  time  you  will  be  more 
modest." 

They  did  not  answer  him — of  what  avail  would 
it  have  been  ? — but  followed  him  in  silence.  He  escorted 
them  to  a  big  chamber,  where  Johnny  Daw  and  his 
companions  had  been  fuming  over  the  delay  in  the 
hoped-for  release.  Giuseppo  ventured  to  remind  the 
captain  that  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  he  told 
them  that  "  the  prisoners'  night-rations  would  be 
served  at  nine  o'clock,"  and,  closing  the  door,  locked 
it. 

"The  prisoners'  night-rations"  had  an  ominous 
ring  in  it,  but  the  meeting  with  Johnny  Daw  pre- 
vented any  comment  upon  it. 

The  wrath  of  the  young  sailor,  and  of  his  com- 
panions also,  when  they  heard  of  the  treatment  Jim 
and  Giuseppo  had  received,  was  very  great,  and  some 
hot  threats  were  uttered. 

"  It  is  useless  to  give  way  to  rage,"  said  Jim. 
^'  What  we  have  to  consider  is :  what  chance  is  there 
■of  making  our  escape  ?" 


"  But  what  has  changed  the  old  man  ?"  asked  Daw  ; 
"  he  was  friendly  enough  when  dealing  with  me." 

"  It  is  the  work  of  some  of  Reonardo's  friends," 
said  Giuseppo  ;  "  they  have  secured  the'good  offices  of 
the  priest.  Still,  we  have  one  friend,  if  we  could  only 
get  her  to  know  of  our  position — Lucia  di  Valo." 

"  We  will  trust  to  no  friends,"  said  Jim,  "  but  to 
ourselves  alone.     Where  are  we  ?" 

"  In  the  chief  tower,"  replied  Johnny  Daw.  "  Through 
yonder  door  is  the  rampart  on  which  we  are  allowed 
to  walk  by  day." 

"  Is  the  door  locked  ?" 

"  No ;  they  are  not  afraid  of  our  departing  that 
way.  There  is  a  sheer  drop  of  sixty  feet,  and  the 
roughest  of  ground  below." 

Jim  opened  the  door  and  walked  out.  Daw  followed 
him. 

There  was  a  moon  in  the  west,  and  at  their  feet 
the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town.  Sounds  of  voices, 
of  laughing  and  singing  and  the  twanging  of  th& 
guitar,  rose  up  pleasantly  enough  to  the  ear. 

Jim  leant  over  the  parapet  and  looked  down.  It 
was  not  a  promising  place  for  a  descent,  but  with  a 
rope  he  thought  he  would  have  risked  it.  But  he  had 
no  rope,  and  no  prospect  that  he  could  see  of  getting 
one. 

"  Do  they  supply  you  with  bedding  ?"  he  asked  his 
companion. 

"  Y''es,  of  a  sort,"  was  the  reply ;  "  some  grass  mat- 
ting and  shoddy-made  rugs  to  cover  you.  They  won't 
tear  in  strips,  but  -^Jien  you  pull  at  them,  they  come 
to  pieces  in  the  form  of  flufi"." 

"  You  have  thought  of  making  a  rope  of  your  bed- 
ding, I  see." 

"  Yes,  Gordon.  When  one  is  in  a  place  like  this, 
there  is  little  else  to  do  but  to  think.  I  have  certainly 
wondered  what  I  should  do  if  you  did  not  turn  up. 
I  am  sorry  you  came  now." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Here  we  are,  and  it  will  go  hard 
if  some  of  us  cannot  devise  a  means  of  getting  the 
better  of  these  Spaniards.  It  must  be  done  sharp,  too, 
for  Spartola  designs  sending  some  men  to  Fermentera, 
and  if  he  does  there  will  be  ructions.  I  ought  to  bo 
there  to  regulate  matters." 

Jim  was  very  uneasy.  The  lookout  was  bad.  He 
walked  up  and  down  for  a  time  thinking,  while 
Johnny  Daw  leant  against  the  stone  wall  silently 
watching  him. 

Giuseppo  came  out  by-and-by,  and  asked  if  either 
of  the  senors  had  a  pencil  and  a  strip  of  paper.  It  was 
a  strange  request,  and  they  both  stared  at  him. 

"  It  is  for  me  to  send  a  letter  to  a  friend,"  he  said, 
simply. 

Jim  had  what  he  required,  and  Giuseppo,  kneeling 
down  upon  the  flags,  wrote  a  few  words.  Then  ho 
glanced  around,  and  from  a  crumbling  corner  of  the 
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masonry  broke  oflf  a  small  piece  of  stone,  which  he 
wrapped  in  a  paper. 

Having  done  that,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth 
and  uttered  a  cry  that  was  like  that  of  the  seamew 
when  disturbed  in  her  nest.  After  a  short  delay, 
there  came  an  answering  cry  from  the  direction  of 
the  shore. 

Giuseppo,  a  few  moments  later,  repeated  the  cry, 
and  a  second  answer  came  back,  this  time  nearer. 
This  was  done  again  and  again,  until  the  person  below 
was  sure  of  Giuseppe's  location,  and  presently  the 
form  of  a  man  was  seen  creeping  up  to  the  base  of 
the  tower. 

No  more  cries  were  uttered,  but,  aided  by  such 
light  as  the  sinking  moon  afforded,  signals  were  ex- 
changed. 

Finally  Giuseppo  dropped  the  stone  and  paper, 
and  the  man  stole  away. 

"  He  will  be  here  in  two  hours  with  a  rope,  senor," 
he  said. 

"  But  how  in  the  name  of  fortune  are  we  to  get  it 
up  here  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  The  senor  shall  seeV'  was  the  simple  reply.  "  It 
is  an  old  trick,  but,  like  many  old  things — good." 

For  the  present  he  advised  they  should  return  to 
the  chamber  and  remain  there  until  their  supper 
arrived. 

It  was  close  upon  nine  o'clock,  and  they  might 
expect  it  in  half  an  hour  or  so. 

Giuseppo  did  nothing  towards  their  escape,  but, 
lying  down,  conversed  with  Cobbles  and  Smith  on 
seafaring  matters  until  their  supper  arrived.  It  was 
then  approaching  ten  o'clock. 

Divantes  came  with  the  men  who  carried  it,  ana  he 
bade  the  prisoners  hurry  up  with  their  supper,  as  he 
purposed  making  some  change  with  the  sleeping- 
arrangements. 

"  There  are  too  many  of  you  here,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
are  incommoded,  A  nice,  cool,  separate  room  for 
some  wUl  serve  you  better." 

"  We  wovild  rather  all  be  together,"  Jim  ventured 
to  say.  "  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  considering 
the  injustice  of  our  confinement  here  ?" 

''I  know  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  it,"  said 
Divantes,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  an  especial 
dislike  to  Jim ;  "  but  you  wiU  do  well  to  accept  my 
arrangement.  I  will  come  for  you — say  in  an 
hour." 

He  stayed  to  light  a  cigarette,  then,  with  an  insolent 
swagger,  left  the  chamber. 


CHAPTER  CCIV. 

CAPTAIN   DIVANTES  DOES   HIS   WORST. 

HIS,"  said  Johnny  Daw^, 
"is  simply  destructive^ 
of  all  your  plans,, 
whatever  they  are." 
"My  plans,  senor," 
replied  Giuseppo,  "  are 
simple.  See,  I  start  upon  them." 
Kicking  off  his  shoes,  he  drew 
off  his  worsted  stockings,  and 
replaced  his  shoes. 
Then  squatting  upon  the  ground,, 
he  handed  one  of  the  stockings  to  Cobbles. 
"  Find  the  end,"  he  said,  and  uni-avel  it. 
*'  Senor,"  he  continued,  addressing  Jim,  "  what  is 
more  simple  ?  I  unravel  my  stocking,  and,  with  a 
small  piece  of  stone  tied  to  one  end,  it  is  enough  to 
reach  my  friend  below — when  he  comes.  To  it  he 
fastens  a  light  cord ;  we  haul  it  up.  To  that  a 
stronger  cord  is  bound,  yet  another  and  another 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  last  the  rope.  Said  I 
not  that  it  was  simple  ?" 

They  applauded  him  quietly  but  heartily,  and  fell 
upon  their  supper.  But  the  joy  created  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  plan  was  considerably  tempered  by 
the  promised  visit  of  Captain  Divantes  to  separate 
them. 

The  one  hope  they  had  was  that  he  would  be  as 
dilatory  in  that  as  he  had  been  in  other  matters,  anc6 
not  put  in  an  appearance  until  the  birds  had  flown. 

The  plan  was  so  simple  and  feasible  that  all  were- 
assured  of  success,  if  no  interruption  took  place  ;  but 
the  doubt  was  a  harassing  one. 

Giuseppo,  of  all  there,  seemed  to  keep  up  his  spirits,. 
"  It  matters  not  so  much  his  coming,"  he  said,  '•  so 
that  he  comes  alone." 

The  door  leading  to  the  ramparts  was  opened  just 
as  a  clock  in  the  town  was  striking  the  hour  of  eleven. 
The  sounds  in  the  street  below  had  by  that  time 
sensibly  diminished,  and  there  appeared  to  be  more 
brawling  than  music  in  what  sound  there  was. 

"  They  begin  the  evening  with  love-making,"  said 
Giuseppo,  "  and  end  in  bloodshed." 

He  sauntered  out  with  the  unravelled  wool  of  his 
stocking  formed  into  a  skein  in  his  hand.  He  listened 
for  a  few  moments  without  apparent  satisfactory 
result,  and  then  attached  a  small  piece  of  masonry  to 
the  end  of  the  wool.  His  companions  stood  in  the 
doorway,  watching  him  with  breathless  interest. 

Again  he  listened,  and  after  a  short  delay  a  soft 
cry  came  up  from  the  foot  of  the  tower.  He  did  not 
answer  it,  but  proceeded  to  pay  out  the  wool  over  the 
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sside  of  the  tower,  doing  it  warily,  lest  it  should  all 
^lip  and  fall,  and  this  —  their  one  hope  —  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

But  there  was  wool  enough  and  to  spare.  While 
yet  many  yards  remained  in  the  skein,  it  ceased  to 
run.  Then  he  waited  until  it  was  gently  shaken  from 
below,  and  he  began  to  haul  in. 

Giuseppo  motioned  for  Jim  to  take  the  unwound 
wool  while  he  hauled  the  rest  clear  of  the  stonework 
of  the  tower,  lest  its  roughness  should  fray  and  break 
the  light  material. 

At  length  a  fine  twine  attached  to  the  wool  came 
'to  hand,  and  Giuseppo  drew  a  deep  breath  as  he 
secured  it  to  Jim's  arm. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  "  the  worst  is  past.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  shall  be  free." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  the  sound  of  a  key  being 
thrust  into  the  lock  of  the  other  door,  and  every 
heart  stood  still. 

Giuseppo  motioned  for  them  to  all  come  into  the 
open,  and  they  could  but  obey  him.  No  plan  had 
been  devised  for  this  emergency.  He  entered  the 
xoom  and  closed  the  door. 

It  was  Captain  Divantes,  and  he  was  alone.  On 
seeing  nobody  but  Giuseppo,  he  froAvningly  asked 
where  the  others  were. 

"  The  ramparts  are  cooler,''  replied  Giuseppo. 
"*'  They  prefer  sleeping  there  to  this  stifling  den." 

*'  Fetch  them  hither,"  said  the  Spaniard. 

"  It  is  not  my  office,"  replied  Giuseppo.  "  Though  a 
prisoner,  I  am  no  man's  slave.'' 

Captain  Divantes  uttered  an  angry  exclamatior,, 
and  vowing  that  Giuseppo  should  suft'er  for  his 
insolence,  strode  towards  the  rampart  door. 

Giuseppo  sprang  forward  and  dealt  him  a  terrific 
blow  on  the  side  of  his  head.  He  fell  heavily,  and  lay 
■still. 

Using  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  of  the  officer's 
^s  a  gag,  Giuseppo  bound  it  securely  round  his  mouth. 
Then  tearing  up  his  scarf,  he  twisted  it  into  a  service- 
able rope,  and,  with  a  sailor's  skill,  knotted  it  about 
his  arms  and  legs. 

"  As  pretty  a  bit  of  work  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life,' 
lie  murmured. 

He  would  have  liked  to  stay  to  admire  it,  but  time 
was  precious,  and  he  hastened  to  join  his  friends,  who 
meanwhile  had  not  been  idle.  Four  cords  of  in- 
creasing stoutness  had  been  hauled  up,  and  the  rope 
they  were  to  trust  their  lives  to  was  on  the  way. 

It  arrived,  and  Giuseppo,  with  the  assistance  of 
Cobbles  and  Smith,  secured  it  to  one  of  the 
{projections  on  the  wall. 

"  Who  goes  first  P"  asked  Johnny  Daw. 

"  Anyone.     Lose  no  time,"  replied  Jim. 

So  Johnny  swung  himself  over,  and  reached  the 
•ground  in  safety.      There  he  found  a  mere  youth 


awaiting  him.  The  boy  doffed  his  cap,  but  asked  no 
questions. 

Cobbles  and  Smith  came  next ;  then  Jim,  and 
Giuseppo  last. 

"  I  stayed,"  he  whispered,  "  to  see  that  our  friend 
Divantes  was  still  sleeping  comfortably." 

"  You  have  not  killed  him,  I  hope  ?"  whispered  Jim. 

"  Senor,  it  was  not  the  time  for  bloodshed.  Besides 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  killing  an  arrant  fool." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  boy,  who  answered 
him  in  a  low  tone,  and  Giuseppo  led  the  way  towards 
the  sea  on  the  outside  of  the  town. 

As  they  avoided  the  streets,  all  save  one  that 
seemed  to  have  been  given  over  to  decay,  they  met 
no  living  being. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  they  came  upon 
Giuseppe's  boat  moored  close  inshore.  They  pushed 
off,  scrambling  in  as  it  gUded  into  deep  water* 
Giuseppo  and  the  boy  hoisted  the  sail. 

There  was  but  a  light  wind,  nevertheless  the  boat 
started  at  a  fair  pace. 

"  Are  they  likely  to  give  chase  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  It  is  possible,  senor,"  rephed  Giuseppo.  *'  If  so, 
we  must  do  our  best  to  avoid  them.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  priest  and  Captain  Divantes.  But  they 
may  not  find  my  shackled  lamb  until  the  morning. 
If  so,  we  may  laugh  at  pursuit." 

"  But  what  of  the  future  ?"  asked  Johnny  Daw. 

''  Let  us  get  home  ere  we  worry  about  that,"  an- 
swered Jim,  gaily.  "  Giuseppo,  once  more  you  have 
paid  your  debt." 

"  I  pay  him  in  small  pieces,"  grinned  Giuseppo. 
"  Now  the  senors  can  sleep.  The  boy  and  I  can  look 
to  the  boat." 


CHAPTER  CCV. 

MORSE   DISCOJIPOSES   A   PLEASURE-PAETY. 

N   the  morning    after 
Jim's     departure, 
Eainstone,  who  had 
been  set    to   watch 
from     the      castle  - 
tower,      reported     to 
Morse    a    peculiar- 
looking  sail  approach- 
ing the  island.     With 
the  help  of  the  glass 
that  Jim  had  so  often 
used,    Morse      waa 
enabled  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  stranger. 

The  boat  in  form  answered  to  the  description  given 
by  Mr.  Farrell  of  the  vessel  he  had  seen.  It  was 
galley-built,  with  a  high  prow,  and  the  soHtary  sail 
square  in  form  and  striped  red-and-white. 
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Of  the  occupants  Morse  could  see  little  or  nothing, 
as  they  sat  below  the  high  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  a 
sohtary  representative  stood  in  the  prow  keeping  a 
lookout  ahead,  and  he  was  at  first  so  still  that  Morse 
thought  he  was  a  wooden  figure. 

But  his  turning  round  to  speak  to  someone  beneath 
him  dispelled  the  illusion.  He  was  most  gorgeously 
attired  in  flowing  robes  that  shone  in  the  sunlight, 
and  upon  his  head  was  a  huge  turban,  from  which 
the  flash  of  jewels  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  boat  travelled  slowly,  for  she  was  cumbrous 
in  build,  and  the  sail  was  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
felucca  canvas  in  point  of  usefulness.  A  moderate 
and  fitful  wind  also  helped  to  keep  down  what  little 
pace  she  was  capable  of. 

A  minute  after  the  man  in  the  prow  had  spoken, 
half  a  dozen  oars  appeared  through  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  boat,  and  unseen  oarsmen  began  to  row.  It 
was  to  be  assumed  that  there  were  as  many  on  the 
other  side,  and  at  least  one  man  at  the  helm. 

At  the  very  lowest  therefore  the  crew  of  the  boat 
numbered  fourteen, 

Morse  had  no  manner  of  doubt  that  these  were 
some  of  the  mysterious  visitors  who  had  so  excited 
the  fears  of  Mr,  Napoleon  Farrell,  and  as  they  were 
probably  bound  for  the  same  spot,  he  was  desirous  of 
witnessing  the  result  of  the  little  preparations  he  had 
made  to  astonish  the  unsuspecting  strangers. 

His  arrangements  were  not  of  a  tragic  order.  They 
partook  more  of  the  element  of  comedy,  as  we  shall 
see.  But  not  knowing  for  certain  that  the  original 
spot  was  their  destination,  he  decided  to  take  a  few 
friends  with  him,  and  promptly  called  away  a  timber- 
cutting  party  of  a  dozen,  among  them  Terry,  Dawson, 
Dibble,  and  Trimmer,  and  told  them  to  get  their  rifles. 
Personally  he  carried  the  Winchester  repeater  Dibble 
had  presented  liim  with. 

At  the  pace  the  strange  boat  was  approaching  they 
had  two  hours  to  spare.  It  was  not  much  more  than 
they  wanted,  especially  as  Morse  felt  it  would  be  wise 
to  call  upon  the  Farrells  and  tell  them  to  remain  close 
at  home  until  they  heard  from  him  again. 

Accordingly,  on  arriving  at  the  chine,  he  left  his 
companions  for  a  few  mi  nutes  and  hastened  up  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Farrell  sat  by  his  door  reading  a  book, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  Chorker  up  to  his  work. 
That  much-put-upon  man  was  actually  engaged  at 
the  washtub,  rubbing  and  scrubbing  linen,  with  the 
most  villainous  expression  upon  his  countenance 
Morse  had  ever  seen. 

The  ladies  were  inside,  but  Morse  had  not  come  to 
see  them,  and  in  a  few  words  he  made  Mr,  Farrell 
acquainted  with  the  coming  of  the  strange  boat.  That 
unhappy  man  immediately  fell  into  a  state  of 
trembling  excitement, 

"  Where  is  Gordon  ?"  he  inquired. 


"  He  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  on  the  island,'^ 
replied  Morse, 

"  Merciful  Heaven !    Where  is  he,  then  ?" 

"  At  Minorca,     The  Governor  wished  to  see  him." 

*'  He  will  never  return,  and  we  are  dead  and  don& 
for !" 

It  was  unintentionally  the  highest  tribute  of  hia. 
faith  in  Jim  that  he  could  have  paid  the  absent- 
youth.     Morse  smiled,  but  passing  it  by,  he  said  : 

"  If  you  keep  close,  sir,  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
You  will  warn  the  ladies  not  to  stray  outside  the- 
chine." 

He  went  away,  leaving  Mr.  Farrell  to  carry  out  his 
wishes,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  by  first  ordering 
Chorker  to  keep  watch  for  the  arrival  of  strangers,, 
and  then  retired  to  his  house,  where,  after  some  ex- 
postulation from  the  women,  he  barricaded,  the  door, 

Morse  conveyed  his  party  to  a  place  within  easy 
distance  of  the  spot  previously  visited,  and  they  found 
an  excellent  hiding-place  behind  some  rocks,  where 
they  could  lie  at  their  ease  and  see  all  with  Httle- 
chance  of  being  seen. 

In  a  short  time  the  galley-boat  appeared  round  the^ 
nearest  point  of  the  island,  and  lumbered  along  until 
she  was  opposite  the  original  spot.  Then  an  anchor 
was  lowered,  and  the  sail  taken  in  by  some  swarthy^ 
half-naked  men,  who  suddenly  appeared  from  the 
hollow  of  the  boat. 

It  was  anchored  close  inshore,  and  that  it  was  of 
small  draught  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  some  of 
the  swarthy  men  leaped  over  the  side  they  were  able* 
to  find  a  footing  with  the  water  no  higher  than  their 
armpits. 

The  resplendent  individual  who  had  been  seen  at 
the  prow  at  sea  now  appeared  again,  and  proved  to 
be  a  dark-skinned  old  man  with  a  stubbly  grey  beard,. 
and  features  that  would  have  warranted  anyone- 
describing  him  as  the  Missing  Link. 

There  was  an  air  of  overwhelming  dignity  about 
him,  but  the  general  eff'ect  was  ludicrous  to  the  boys. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  his. 
apparel.  It  was  of  the  best,  and  the  gleaming  of 
jewels,  which  Morse  had  observed  before,  rose  from  a- 
big  star  of  precious  stones  fixed  on  the  top  of  his. 
turban. 

There  was  nobody  else  attired  like  him  on  board. 
The  rest  were  all  poorly-clad,  swarthy  rascals,  to  the- 
number  of  a  score  or  so.  They  all  dropped  down  into- 
the  sea,  and  then  the  gorgeously-arrayed  old  man 
carefully  lowered  himself  to  their  shoulders  and  was 
carried  ashore. 

Arriving  there,  he  walked  slowly  to  the  heap  of 
ashes  and  squatted  down.  The  men  divided  into  twa 
parties,  one  going  back  tK>  the  boat  and  the  other 
starting  off  in  search  of  fuel.  Fortunately,  they  took 
the  opposite    direction  to  the  hiding-place   of    our 
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friends,  and  speedily  returning  with  great  armf uls  of 
loose  brushwood,  they  laid  the  foundation  for  a  fire. 

"  I  think  I  understand  what  all  this  means/'  whis- 
pered Morse.  "  That  old  man  is  a  priest  of  some  sect 
in  Morocco,  but  he  aims  at  forming  some  sect  of  his 
own.  He  has  all  the  look  of  one  of  those  arrogant 
half-madmen  out  of  which  fakirs  and  Mahdis  spring." 

The  men  who  had  gone  back  to  the  boat  fished  out 
a  calf  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  dropped  it 
into  the  sea,  then  leaped  after  it  and  guided  its 
movements  towards  the  shore. 

As  soon  as  it  touched  land  they  seized  it  by  the 
neck  and  pushed  it  towards  the  old  man,  who,  rising  to 
his  feet,  gave  the  signal  for  the  lighting  of  the  fire. 

It  was  soon  flaring  up,  and  then  the  old  man  led 
them  round  the  blaze,  chanting  the  most  dismal  tune 
ever  listened  to  by  mortal  ears.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly a  prehminary  to  the  slaughtering  of  the 
calf. 

"Hang  it!"  muttered  Terry,  "that  animal  would 
be  a  nice  little  addition  to  our  store.  Why  not  let 
fly  at  those  fellows  ?  If  we  fired  over  their  heads  we 
might  frighten  them  back  to  their  boat." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  replied  Morse,  as  he  looked  at 
his  repeater ;  "  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  going  to 
allovi'  that  calf  to  be  killed." 

The  men  had  now  taken  up  the  song  in  dismal 
chorus.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  flames.  The  old 
man  suddenly  stopped  and  drew  a  knife  from  his 
girdle.     The  moment  to  kill  the  calf  had  arrived. 

He  motioned  to  the  men  in  possession  of  it  to 
thrust  it  nearer,  but  as  they  were  obeying  his  instruc- 
tions a  diversion  they  had  not  looked  for  took  place. 
The  sand  under  and  round  the  fire  heaved  up,  and 
■with  a  roar  that  was  worthy  of  either  "  Betsy"  or 
"Bella"  at  their  best,  a  column  of  flame  leaped  straight 
into  the  air. 

The  old-man  priest  was  seen  to  turn  a  complete 
somersault,  and  his  followers  tumbled  about  in  every 
direction,  yelling  their  loudest.  Then,  as  they  re- 
covered their  feet,  they  individually  and  collectively 
made  for  their  boat. 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet  last,  and  it  was  seen 
that  his  turban  had  been  blown  away,  and  his  head 
was  as  bald  as  an  egg. 

He  clapped  his  hand  to  his  cranium,  and  cast  a  wild 
glance  round  for  his  lost  turban.     It  was  not  in  sight. 

He  was  too  terrified  to  look  for  it.  What  was  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  exj^losion  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but,  like  his  followers,  his  prevailing  thought  was  to 
get  away,  and,  bare-headed  and  quaking,  he  plunged 
into  the  sea. 

As  he  waded  along  ho  called  to  his  followers  to 
come  to  his  aid,  but  they  did  not  show  until  he  was 
close  under  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  then  they 
lowered  him  a  rope.     He  clung  to  it,  and  they  hauled 


him  half-way.  Unable  to  hold  on,  he  let  go,  and  dis- 
appeared under  the  waves. 

But  he  came  up  like  a  cork  and  floundered  about, 
cursing  in  tones  laud  enough  to  reach  the  boys,  who 
were  convulsed  with  laughter.  At  last  one  of  his 
followers  dropped  down,  and  put  the  noose  of  a  rope 
under  his  armpits.  Others  on  board  hauled  in,  and 
he  was  hoisted  on  board  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner. 

Inspired  by  a  terror  arising  from  the  fact  that  they 
believed  the  earth  had  sent  up  her  fires  as  a  protest 
against  their  proceedings,  whatever  their  nature 
might  really  be,  the  men  with  frantic  haste  raised  tb<* 
anchor,  hoisted  the  sail,  and  put  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  CCVI. 

CALF-HUNTING. — A  COSTLY   PRIZE. 

0  R  S  E '  S  expectations 
were  surpassed.  The 
success  of  his  arrange- 
ments was  complete. 
As  soon  as  they  dared, 
the  boys  laughed  aloud  until 
their  sides  ached.  No  enter- 
tainment in  a  circus  could 
have  afforded  them  a  tenth  of 
the  gratification  they  derived 
from  the  spectacle  of  the  old  man  turning  a  somersault, 
and  following  it  up  with  his  ludicrous  retreat. 

They  kept  in  their  hiding-place  until  the  boat  had 
passed  the  point,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  Then  came 
the  question  :  "  What  had  become  of  the  calf  ?"  It 
was  not  killed,  for  none  of  its  remains  were  lyinff 
about.     But  nobody  had  seen  it  go. 

"  Look  for  its  track  upon  the  sands.  It  is  bouna 
to  leave  hoofmarks." 

Trimmer  soon  found  them  bearing  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  chine. 

"  Follow  it  up,"  said  Morse ;  "  I  will  be  with  you  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

He  was  going  to  stay  behind  to  look  for  that  lost 
turban. 

Morse  was  not  greedy,  but  to  the  victor  the  spoils 
of  war  are  lawfully  due.  And  he  considered  that  he 
had  won  that  turban  fairly. 

So  when  the  others  gleefully  started  off  in  search  of 
the  calf  he  soberly  went  to  work  to  find  the  turban. 
He  spent  a  full  half-hour  ere  he  discovered  it  wedged 
in  between  two  stones  fully  fifty  yards  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  blov/n  from  the  head  of  its  owner. 
He  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
precious  stones,  but  a  very  bi-ief  inspection  of  his 
prize  convinced  him  that  it  was  very  valuable.  The 
stones  forming  the  star  were  of  many  varieties,  and 
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all  of  them  of  exceptional  size.  He  recognised  the 
diamond,  the  ruby,  the  amethyst,  and  the  topaz 
among  others.  Altogether  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  save  on  one  point.  Would  the  owner  come 
back  for  his  lost  treasure  ? 

The  probabilities  were  against  the  supposition,  for 
there  was  no  doubt  that  with  his  followers  he  had 
received  a  scare  that  ought  to  last  him  a  lifetime. 
But  men  are  very  tenacious  about  their  valuables, 
they  will  risk  their  life  for  a  handful  of  jewels,  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  the  owner  of  the  turban 
coming  again  to  seek  it. 

Morse  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  find  it,  so 
be  tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and  followed  on  the  track 
of  his  friends.  He  reached  the  chine  without  sight- 
ing any  of  them,  and  saw  by  the  footmarks  that  they 
had  gone  on  along  the  beach.  So  Morse  went  up 
the  chine  to  relieve  the  Farrells  of  their  natural 
apprehension. 

Chorker,  who  had  been  desired  to  watch  for  an 
onemy,  was  not  in  sight.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
followed  the  example  of  his  master  by  shutting  him- 
self up. 

Morse  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Farrell's  abode., 
Instead  of  getting  an  ordinary  reply,  a  rifle  was  fired 
inside,  and  a  bullet  came  crashing  through  the 
door.  Morse  felt  its  rush  as  it  whizzed  by,  close  to 
'tis  head. 

"  Confound  the  fool  I"  he  muttered.  Aloud  he 
roared :  "  Mr.  Farrell,  admit  me.     It  is  Morse." 

The  sound  of  a  scuflOiing  followed,  and  then  the  door 
was  opened.  Miss  Elegantine  stood  there  with  a 
ffifle  in  her  hand.  Behind  her  were  Mrs.  Farrell  and 
Eveline,  both  very  pale. 

"  We  have  taken  it  away  from  him,"  said  Miss 
Elegantine.  "  He  would  fire  it,  although  we  told 
liim  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  boys." 

Morse  entered.  The  room  was  half-full  o'f  powder- 
Bmoke,  but  it  was  rapidly  clearing  away.  Mr.  Farrell 
had  vanished  into  one  of  the  back  rooms. 

"  It  was  a  very  foolish  thing  for  him  to  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Farrell.  "But  when  he  is  frightened  he  is 
scarcely  accountable  for  anything  he  does." 

"  The  assumption  that  I  was  frightened,"  cried  Mr. 
Farrell,  from  the  inner  room,  "  is  ridiculous.  The 
■weapon  is  out  of  order,  and  it  went  off  by  accident." 

"  If  the  bullet  had  travelled  an  inch  lower,"  said 
Morse,  "it  would  have  taken  my  hfe.  I  will  carry  the 
rifle  back  with  me — to  repait  it." 

"  I  protest  against  your  doing  anything  of  the  sort," 
said  Mr.  Farrell,  appearing  in  the  doorway.  "  Such 
slight  repairs  as  the  weapon  needs,  I  can  attend  to." 

■'  I  looked  in,  in  passing,"  said  Morse,  addressing 
Mrs.  Farrell,  "  to  inform  you  that  the  intruders  on 
the  island  have  departed.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
trouble  us  again  in  a  hurry." 


"  What  have  you  under  your  arm  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  A  turban  one  of  their  number  left  behind  him." 

"Permit  me  to  inspect  it." 

"  You  can,  sir ;  but,  as  they  say  with  pictures  in  the 
pubUc  galleries,  you  are  not  to  touch." 

Morse  held  it  up,  exhibiting  the  glistening  jewels . 
The  eyes  of  Mr.  Farrell  flashed  with  cupidity.  The 
women  folk  uttered  exclamations  of  delight. 

"  As  I  routed  the  enemy,"  said  Morse,  "  I  consider 
this  my  lawful  prize." 

"  You  slew  the  man  who  wore  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
with  feigned  horror. 

"  No,  sir.    I  merely  frightened  him  away." 

"  In  my  position  here,  Morse,  I  think  I  am  the  right 
person  to  take  charge  of  that  article." 

"  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  sir,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will  never  be  given  up  to  you." 

"  Supposing  the  owner  should  come  back,  and  find- 
ing me  here,  demand  his  property  ?" 

"  Send  him  on  to  the  castle,  and  we  will  talk  to 
him.  Ladies,  good-day.  Mr.  Farrell,  I  cannot  hold 
out  hopes  of  your  being  again  trusted  with  firearms." 

"  Morse,  I  insist " 

But  Morse  was  gone,  wa'lKmg  down  the  chine  with 
a  quick  swinging  step,  fully  laden  with  two  rifles  and 
the  turban.  To  the  cries  of  Mr.  Farrell  for  him  to 
stop  or  turn  back,  he  had  nothing  but  a  deaf  ear. 

Too  irate,  and  too  all-ro  und  humiliated  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  affair,  Mr.  Farrell,  instead  of  re-entering 
the  house,  stalked  up  to  the  attached  residence  of 
Chorker.  The  head  of  that  worthy  was  thrust  out 
as  he  went  by. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  whispered,  "but  I've  heard 
everything.     They  have  too  much  cheek,  sir." 

"  That  piece  of  news,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  is  rather 
stale  to  me." 

"  All  the  cheek,  sir,  is  on  two  pairs  of  shoulders." 

"  That  is  news  to  me.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Chorker  came  creeping  out  of  his  hut  with  the  air 
of  a  burglar  going  on  the  prowl. 

"  May  I  be  so  bold,  sir,  as  ask  you  to  come  a  little 
furder  from  the  house  ?" 

"I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  requests  from 
inferiors,  but  as  I  am  going  up  the  chine  you  may 
accompany  me." 

As  this  was  all  Chorker  wanted  he  did  not  demur 
to  the  manner  of  the  assent.  He  followed  Mr. 
Farrell  for  fifty  yards  or  so,  and  there  they  stopped. 

"  Now,  Chorker,  let  me  know  what  you  want  ?" 

•'  I  didn't  want  the  ladies  to  hear,"  said  Chorker, 
wiping  his  face,  which  was  in  an  extraordinary  heat, 
"  As  I  was  a-saying,  sir,  all  the  cheek  is  on  the  two 
pairs  of  shoulders  that  belongs  to  Gordon  and  Morse. 
If  they  could  be  got  away  you  could  twist  the  rest 
about  like — like  bits  of  string." 
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*'  But  how  are  they  to  be  got  rid  of  if  they  won't 
go?" 

"  I  should  Hke  to  tell  you  first  of  a  diskivery.  I 
made,"  said  Chorker. 

He  told  the  story  of  Jim's  going  down  into  the 
caverns,  and  that  he  was  sure  of  his  intention  to  go 
there  again,  accompanied  by  Morse.  Indeed,  he  had 
overheard  as  much.  Finally  he  came  to  his  idea  of 
stopping  the  way  of  return,  and  there  he  hung  fire  for 
a  moment. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Farrell ;  "you  have  a  suggestion 
to  make." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Chorker,  and  now  the  perspiration 
poured  down  bis  face,  "  if  once  they  got  down  there, 
<ind  could'iiH  get  up  again,  you  would  be  master  once 
snore." 

"  What  is  to  prevent  their  returning  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Farrell,  coldly.  "I  do  hope  that  you  are  not 
going  to  make  a  murderous  suggestion  to  me .?" 

Chorker  gasped,  but  found  no  words  to  reply  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  felt  that  he  had  set  sail  on 
the  wrong  tack. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Mr.  Farrell,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  "  if  anything  happened  to  these  re- 
bellious boys  that  would  enable  me  to  resume  my 
lawful  position  here,  I  should  have  no  cause  for 
regret.  I  see  no  call  for  me  to  grieve  over  anything 
that  may  inflict  the  punishment  on  them  I  feel  they 
richly  deserve.  But,  of  course,  it  will  not  happen,  for 
u-ho  is  to  get  into  the  castle  and  doicn  into  the  caves  to 
block  up  the  %oay  f 

"  Say  as  it  was  done  by  anybody  so  incHned,"  said 
Chorker,  eyeing  the  bent  head  of  his  master,  "  there 
ain't  no  call  to  go  into  the  castle." 

"  How  is  that  ?     There  is  no  other  way." 

"  A  way  could  be  made,  sir.  There's  the  old  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  sir.  Blocked  now.  But  it  wouldn't 
be  a  mighty  heavy  job  to  dig  tlnrough  it,  shoring  up 
a  way  as  a  man  could  get  through.  Then  a  party  so 
minded  could  lay  hisself  out  to  watch  until  he  sees 
'em  go  down.  Then  he  could  finish  the  job.  I  put  a 
case  as  might  be,  sir,  purwided  a  party  was  so 
minded." 

"As, of  course,  nobody  is,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  turn- 
ing back  towards  his  house ;  "  but  I  can  assure  you, 
Chorker,  that  if  anything  happens  to  restore  what  I 
have  lost,  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  me  in  my 
trouble  will  not  be  forgotten." 

"  And  I've  been  that,  sir  ?" 

"  You  have.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to 
me?" 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,  sir." 

"  Then  I  wiU  not  trouble  you  to  accompany  me 
further." 

Chorker  stood  watching  the  retreating  figure,  and 
for  a  time  did  not  move  or  speak.     Then,  in  a  slow, 


measured  way  the  words  came  creeping  from  liisli;  s : 
"  He  won't  have  no  hand  in  it  because  he's  afraid. 
But  he's  willin'  that  it  should  be  done.  And  the  man 
as  stands  by  him  isn't  to  be  forgotten.  He'd  better 
remember  him  if  he  does  his  work.  JETeVZ  Jiave  to  do  it.' 
I'll  tread  on  him  if  he  doesn't,  and  he's  too  much  of 
a  cur  to  show  fight.  To-night  I  starts  on  the  job  of 
digging  a  way  back  into  the  cave." 


CHAPTEE  CCVII. 

JIJI  GOEDOIT  GETS   HOME. — THE   ETJIXDIXG  OF   THE   SHIP 
EEStTJIED. — Ali   LN'TEKKUPTIOX. 

HEX  Moi'se  got  back 
he  found  that  his 
companions  had 
succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  calf,  and  con- 
veying it  to  the  castle. 
There  Romeo  had 
made  a  staU  for  it  in 
the  corner  of  the  hall. 
'•Reckon,  Marse 
Morse,"  he  said,  with  a  grin,  '■  dat  we  soon  hab  a 
farmyard  stock  quite  complete." 

*' What  will  you  feed  the  little  beggar  on?"  asked 
Morse. 

"  Dere  lots  ob  widdered  grass  round  de  borders  ob 
de  wood,"  said  Romeo,  "  and  we  got  a  heap  ob  carrots 
and  so  forf  as  a  rehsh." 

At  present  the  calf  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
pet;  but  anything  that  served  to  give  change  to 
their  hves  was  of  good  service.  Morse  left  Romeo 
putting  some  rough  litter  down  for  the  calf  for  the 
night,  and  ascended  to  the  ramparts  to  take  a  last 
look  seaward  ere  he  went  to  the  Long  House. 

Nothing  that  would  answer  to  the  sail  of  Giuseppo's 
boat  was  in  sight,  and  Morse  joined  the  others  in  the 
Long  House.  Not  more  than  half  their  number  had 
assembled,  for  the  workers  on  the  ship-dock  and 
gliding-way  had  not  yet  returned.  But  they  soon 
came  [in,  hungry  as  hunters,  and  merry  as  boj's  can 
be  under  the  least  provocation.  There  were  inquiries 
after  Jim,  and  some  disappointment  expressed  that 
he  had  not  returned. 

"  It  is  early  days  yet,"  remarked  Morse.  "  The 
governor  may  prove  to  be  a  hospitable  man." 

But  though  Morse  spoke  thus  encouragingly  he 
was  of  opinion  that  Jim  ought  to  have  been  back,  for 
Giuseppo's  beat  was  one  of  the  swiftest  that  ever 
carried  a  single  sail  in  those  waters.  Still  he  was  not 
particularly  apprehensive  on  his  friend's  account. 

The  evening  passed  into  night,  and  the  report  from 
those  who  occasionally  strolled  out  was,  tliat  it  was  a 
peerless  sky,  so  full  of  stars  "  that  there  were  very 
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few  spaces  to  fill  up."  Terry  was  responsible  for  this 
description  of  what  was  truly  a  splendid  spectacle. 

Accustomed  though  they  were  to  the  clearest  of 
atmospheres,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  never 
before  had  they  looked  upon  anything  like  it.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  very  atmosphere  had  been  dispersed, 
and  the  stars  dropped  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
clouds. 

"  It  is  too  fine,"  said  Morse.  "  I  would  rather  see 
a  little  more  haze  about.  It  will  be  blowing 
presently." 

Dawson  said  the  same  thing,  and  who  was  there  to 
contradict  two  such  weather  sages  ?  Sure  enough, 
about  ten  o'clock  it  began  to  blow.  First  of  all  in 
short,  sharp  gusts,  then  with  a  sustained  violence 
that  roused  the  wood  into  a  deafening  roaring  as  the 
huge  branches  swayed  to  and  fro. 

So  it  went  on  for  a  time,  and  then  the  door  opened, 
and  Jim,  followed  by  his  friends,  came  tumbling  in. 
All  greeting  was  drowned  for  a  while,  as  the  wind 
rushed  in  at  their  heels,  and  whirled  up  everything 
that  was  light  and  movable  in  the  room. 

It  took  three  of  the  men,  and  all  the  boys  who 
could  get  near  enough  to  assist  them,  to  close  the 
door. 

"  It  must  be  barricaded,"  said  Jim,  "  for  Giuseppe 
says  it  will  blow  harder  before  morning." 

"  It  will  blow  so  hard,"  said  Giuseppe,  "  that  a  man 
shall  turn  his  cheek  to  the  wind,  and  behold !  it  is 
shaved.  He  shall  turn  the  other,  and  it  will  be  shaved 
also." 

His  expressive  action  made  them  laugh,  but  there 
were  grave  faces  in  the  room,  for  the  wind  would  test 
the  soundness  of  the  Long  House. 

"  It  will  be  highly  inconvenient  to  have  the  roof 
carried  away  in  the  night,"  said  Rainstone.  "  I  vote 
we  don't  go  to  bed." 

"  At  aU  events  not  until  Jim  has  told  us  all  aboiit 
the  hospitality  of  the  governor,"  suggested  Trimmer. 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  governor,"  cried  Giuseppe, 
"  is  one  giant  sicindle.  But  it  may  not  be  known  to 
you  that  we  are  hungry." 

"  Had  nothing  to  peck  all  day,"  said  Johnny  Daw, 
who  was  warming  his  hands  by  the  fire. 

With  many  apologies  for  the  oversight,  there  was 
a  rushing  of  many  feet  to  the  kitchen  to  rouse  the 
negroes  to  their  duty.  But  the  negroes  had  been 
more  thoughtful,  and  on  hearing  Jim's  voice,  Macbeth 
forthwith  pvit  some  ham  rashers  in  the  frying- 
pan,  while  Hamlet  and  Romeo  looked  after  matters 
connected  with  tea. 

"  What  you  want,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  Macbeth  of 
the  little  throng  that  poured  into  the  kitchen. 

"  We  came  to  help  you  in  getting  tea  ready,"  they 
answered. 

"  As  dis  am  de  sole  remain  ob  myself  and  rescen- 


dants,"  rejoined  Macbeth,  with  overpowering  dignity,„ 
*'  it  am  only  to  be  spected  ob  you  dat  you  knock  at 
de  door  afore  comin'  in.  Likewise  when  you  hab^ 
waited  a  reaserable  time,  and  not  see  we  sponsible 
folk  come  wif  tea,  den  de  time  for  you  to  come  and- 
make  a  muddle  ob  it." 

Accepting  this  rebuke  in  a  meek  spirit,  the 
enthusiastic  would-be  assistants  retired,  and  in  ten 
minutes  a  most  acceptable  meal  was  spread  upon  the 
board.  The  negroes  all  acted  as  waiters,  and  bej'-ond 
colliding  with  each  other  every  half-dozen  seconds  or  - 
so,  maintained  a  dignified  bearing  that  was  an 
additional  reproach  to  the  intruders  on  the  kitchen. 

They  listened  closely  to  Jim's  narrative  of  the  coii-- 
duct  of  the  governor,  and  joined  in  the  volume  of 
execration  that  followed  it. 

"  Now,  understand  me,"  said  Jim,  "  T  don't  so  much 
blame  the  governor  as  I  do  that  Father  Anselmo. 
He  is  evidently  a  man  of  powder  in  the  island,  and  has- 
a  strong  will." 

"While  the  governor,"  said  Giuseppe,  "is  a  baby 
who  has  lost  his  mother." 

"  Well,  you  got  clear  away,"  said  Morse,  "  and  I> 
don't  suppose  we  shall  hear  anything  more  of  him." 

"  We  did  not  get  clear  away,"  rej^ied  Jim,  "for 
we  had  not  got  more  than  two  miles  at  sea,  when  a . 
small  launch  belonging  to  the  authorities  started  in. 
pursuit.  I  imagine  that  Captain  Divantes  succeeded 
in  getting  free  of  his  shackles,  and  gave  the  alarm." 

"  Senor,"  said  Giuse^jpo,  "  it  was  not  your  wish  for- 
me to  make  him  very  quiet." 

"No,"  said  Jim,  "and  I  do  not  regret  it,  seeing 
that  you,  with  your  skilful  handling  of  the  boat,, 
managed  to  elude  the  launch.  We  actually  returned 
to  Minorca,"  he  added,  "  and  set  ashore  the  boy  who- 
had  helped  us  so  nobly.  He  would  accept  no  reward,. 
but  I  have  promised  to  send  him  a  good  revolver." 

"  And  he  will  consider  himself  ten  times  repaid,"" 
said  Giuseppe. 

"  We  dodged  the  launch,  and  by  making  a  circuib 
would  have  landed  unobserved,  but  towards  evening: 
Giuseppe  seeing  the  signs  of  the  coming  storm,  had 
to  give  up  dodging  and  make  straight  for  the  island. . 
As  it  was  getting  dark,  the  launch,  hovering  about, 
espied  us.  We  were  pursued,  but  once  more- 
Giuseppe's  masterly  management  of  his  craft  saved; 
us,  and  we  managed  to  reach  the  lagoon." 

"  And  the  launch  ?"  inquired  a  dozen  voices. 

"The  last  we  saw  of  the  launch  was  her  drifting- 
helplessly — with  rudder  broken,  I  fear — and  big  seas 
breaking  over  her.  She  was  but  a  dark  outline  of  a 
boat  to  us,  for  the  night  had  come." 

"  What  do  you  think  became  of  her  ?"  asked  Terry. 

"  All  I  can  say  is,"  replied  Jim,  "  that  she  was 
drifting  rapidly  towards  the  shore.  '  We  could  not, 
have  helped  her,  even  if  we  had  been  disposed." 
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Giuseppe  was  of  opinion  that  they  would  never  see 
anything  more  of  the  launch  or  those  aboard. 

From  this  to  other  matters  the  talk  drifted,  while 
the  storm  raged  without.  About  an  hour  after  mid- 
night it  suddenly  ceased.  The  Long  House  had  stood 
the  assault  nobly.  No  damage  visible  from  the  inside 
had  been  done. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  storm  there  was  an  end 
to  anxiety,  and  all  hastened  away  to  bed. 

Morning  came  with  a  still  air  and  a  lovely  sky.  Over 
the  lagoon  a  host  of  sea-gulls  lightly  flitted.  The 
broad  expanse  of  waters  was  calming  down,  but  not  so 
much  as  a  single  sail  or  a  funnel  was  to  be  seen. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  boys,  with  a  day's  rations, 
started  off  to  their  labours  by  the  sea,  and  Giuseppo 
prepared  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  boat. 

As  it  was  imperative  that  somebody  should  be  le>ft 
in  charge  of  the  Long  House,  Johnny  Daw  undertook 
that  duty.  So  he  and  the  three  negroes  were  left 
behind.  All  the  rest  went  away  to  assist  in  the  boat- 
building. Giuseppo  saw  what  had  been  done,  and 
approved  of  it. 

He  was  really  a  marvellous  man,  for,  with  no  better 
drawing-board  than  the  sands,  he  sketched  out  the 
dimensions  of  the  boat,  and  made  everything  so  clear 
to  the  more  practical  workers  that  they  were  enabled 
to  get  along  at  a  great  rate. 

The  gliding  or  launching  way  was  not  finished,  but 
that  did  not  hinder  the  laying  down  of  the  keel  in  the 
building-dock,  and  by  noon  it  was  done.  Then  came 
the  resting  from  their  labours  for  the  midday  meal,  and 
as  the  boys  lay  about  in  the  warmer  corners  in  groups, 
laughing  and  chattering,  a  startling  interruption 
occurred. 

It  arose  from  the  appearance  of  two  men  on  the 
summit  of  the  dry-dock.  One  was  Mr.  Napoleon 
Farrell  and  the  other  Captain  Divantes. 


CHAPTER  CCVni. 

"we   are   masters  here!" — THE  CAPTAHf  THREATENS. 

T  was  not  that  there 
was  anything  really 
terrifying  in  either 
of  the  men  ;  it  was 
their  unexpected 
appearance  that 
took  the  boys 
aback,  and,  it  may  be 
said,  the  men  also. 

But  a  few  seconds 
su/ticed  for  them  tc 
recover  from  their  surprise,  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
sign  from  .Jim,  they  all  resumed  their  talking  and 
paid  no  further  attention  to  the  intruders. 


But  these  gentlemen  were  not  to  be  denied.  One 
was  naturally  overbearing  and  arrogant,  and  the  other 
felt  temporarily  strong  in  the  companionship  of  a. 
man  he  beheved  to  be  in  authority. 

"  May  I  ask,"  demanded  Mr.  Farrell, "  what  is  going, 
on  here  ?" 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  replied  Jim,  "  whatever  we  are- 
doing  is  no  concern  of  yours  nor  of  the  man  with 
you.  I  am  surprised  that  he  has  the  impertinence  to 
intrude  himself  upon  us." 

The  captain  twirled  his  moustache  fiercely,  and, 
laughed  harshly. 

"  Faith  !"  he  said,  "  if  my  launch  were  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  all  my  men  drowned,  1  would, 
make  you  eat  your  words,  young  sir  !" 

*•  Go  home,  and  choke  yourself  -ivith  garhc,"  said. 
Giuseppo,  contemptuously.  "  It  is  true,  as  saith  the- 
proverb,  that  dogs  live  when  men  drownj  or  yoji 
would  not  be  here  yelping  at  us." 

"  I  will  deal  with  you  at  Minorca,"  returned  Di- 
vantes. angrily. 

"  You  are  not  there  yet,  my  son,"  said  Giuseppo,, 
significantly. 

The  captain  turned  a  pea-green  colour  about  the 
cheeks,  and  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Farrell  in  an.; 
undertone. 

"  You  tell  me  that  these  are  your  boys,  under  your 
authority.  How  is  it  that  they  treat  you  as  a., 
puppet  ?" 

"Pardon  me,"  answered  Mr.  Farrell,  " but  it  is  you. 
they  are  deriding.  You  told  me  that  you  had. 
authority  to  arrest  some  of  them.     Do  it."  ' 

"  I  have  no  power  alone  ;  and  being  arrested,  how- 
am  I  to  convey  them  from  hence  ?" 

"  That  is  your  affair." 

"  Y''ou  change  your  tone — you  deceive  me  !" 

"  Have  I  not  done  enough  for  you  ?"  demanded  Mr.. 
Farrell.  "  I  find  you  wandering  about  Hke  a  half- 
drowned  puppy,  and  I  take  you  in,  give  you  food  and 
warmth,  and  at  your  reqiiest  bring  you  on  here,  where 
I  have  observed  the  boys  were  working.  Did  you  not 
tell  me  that  they,  knowing  your  authority,  would 
quail  before  you  ?" 

"  In  that  matter,"  said  the  captain,  giving  his  mou- 
stache an  extra-fierce  twirl,  "  I  confess  to  being  dis- 
appointed." 

•'  Senor,"  whispered  Giuseppo  to  Jim,  "  what  shalt 
I  do  with  these  two  foxes  ?  Send  them  off  with  tu 
firebrand  to  their  tails  ?" 

"  No,  do  nothing,"  replied  Jim.  "  Time  is  up :  to 
work  again." 

And,  without  paying  any  further  heed  to  the  two- 
men  above,  the  entire  party  resumed  their  labours. 

Mr.  Farrell  and  Captain  Divantes  stood  fur  a  time- 
looking  on,  gloomily,  sheepishly.  At  length  the  latter- 
suggested  a  move. 
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"  For,  by  the  saints,"  he  said, "  I  cannot  see  the  fun 
of  being  treated  as  if  we  were  a  pair  of  images." 

"  Come  away,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "and  let  us  confer 
together." 

They  turned  away  as  they  had  stood  there — un- 
iheeded — and  walked  on  inland,  i  After  rather  a  long 
•silence  Mr.  Farrell  appeared  to  suddenly  brighten  up. 

"  Friend  Divantes,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
-all  save  three  wretched  negroes  are  down  here.  The 
house  these  boys  have  built  for  themselves  must  be 
j)ractically  deserted.     Would  you  care  to  visit  it  ?" 

"  Ay !  a  knowledge  of  it  may  be  useful  anon." 

"  They  did  not  prohibit  us.  So  that  by-and-by  we 
■cannot  be  reproached  for  going  there." 

"Prohibit  —  reproached!"  sneered  the  captain. 
"*'  Strange  words  for  a  ruler  when  speaking  of  his  sub- 
jects." 

"  Well— ahem !"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  the  fact  is  that 
just  at  this  moment  there  is  a  [slight  divergence  of 
opinion — on  mere  minor  matters  only — between  me 
and  the  boys.  And  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  not 
to  be — ahem  ! — unduly  hasty  in  insisting  upon  the 
"■exercise  of  my  authority." 

"  1  confess,  I  see  it." 

"  The  English — and  by  that  I  mean  British— nature 
.requires  judicious  treatment.  Captain  Divantes. 
.Bullying  won't  do.     It  oversteps  the  mark." 

"  And  how  long  do  you  expect  it  will  take  your 
anild  treatment  to  eifect  the  rebel  cure  ?" 

"  All  depends." 

"  A  year  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  so  long  as  that." 

"  A  month,  then  ?" 

"  A  month  at  the  outside.  By  that  time  you  will 
-.see  the  boys  compliant  again." 

"  Well,  let  us  see  the  home  of  these  pliable  young 
fiends.     Is  it  far  to  go  ?" 

"  A  fairish  walk.  But  we  had  better  not  lose  an 
opportunity  that  may  never  occur  again." 

Captain  Divantes  scowled  in  a  dissatisfled  way, 
but  he  was  eager  enough  to  see  the  home  of  the  boys, 
of  which  he  had  already  heard  a  little.  So  the  pair 
strode  on  side  by  side,  occasionally  exchanging  a 
word,  but  not  on  the  best  terms  with  themselves  or 
«ach  other. 

They  ascended  the  path  and  came  to  the  castle. 
Above  was  the  Long  House,  with  smoke  rising  from 
the  kitchen  chimney.  The  castle  gates  were  closed, 
but  Mr.  Farrell  suggested  that  they  should  try  them. 

"  If  we  can  get  in,"  he  said,  "you  will  find  it  a  most 
■interesting  old  place,  and  well  worth  a  visit." 

The  captain  was  interested  already.  In  none  of 
"the  towns  of  Minorca  was  there  a  castle  to  compare 
■with  that  of  Espalmador.  It  was  even  superior  to 
vthe  citadel  of  Ciudadekla.  ■ 

They  tried  the  gates    and  found  them  fast.       So 


there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  the  Long  House. 
The  gate  of  the  stockade  was  open,  and  seated 
directly  opposite  it,  with  his  back  resting  against  tlie 
Long  House  wall,  was  Johnny  Daw. 

Across  his  knees  lay  a  rifle,  and  his  hand  was  vipon 
the  stock.  The  fact  was  he  had  seen  the  pair  coming 
up  the  path,  recognised  both,  and  was  prepared  for 
them. 

"  Halt !"  he  cried,  as  they  both  espied  him. 

The  captain  recognised  Johnny,  Mr.  Farrell  did  not. 

"  Who  on  earth  are  you  ?"  the  latter  inquired. 

"  My  name  is  Norval,"  replied  Johnny  Daw, 
gravely,  "  and  on  the  Grampian  Hills  my  father  keeps 
his  flocks." 

"  Is  he  not  one  of  your  boys  ?"  inquired  Divantes. 

"  He  certainly  is  not,"  answered  Mr.  Farrell,  em- 
phatically. 

"  And  yet  he  was  one  who  came  to  Minorca,"  said 
Divantes  ;  "  nay,  more,  it  was  to  release  him  that  he 
of  the  name  of  Gbrdon  came.  Why  should  he  be 
here  ?" 

"A  wrecked  stranger,  possibly,"  replied  Mr.  Far- 
rell, "  taking  refuge  with  my  boys  as  you  did  with  me. 
Possibly  he  doesn't  know  who  I  am.     Young  man  !" 

"  Sir,"  answered  Johnny. 

"  I  presume  you  do  not  recognise  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do.     You  are  Nap  Farrell." 

"  Then,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  with  sudden 
anger,  "you  will  recognise  my  right  to  enter  here." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Johnny. 

"  Merely  for  my  friend  here  to  see  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house." 

"  He  had  better  call  another  day,  when  the  family 
are  at  home,"  said  Johnny ;  "  you,  at  all  events,  can- 
not enter  here." 

"  This  is  passing  all  insolence,"  said  the  captain,  as 
he  walked  through  the  gateway.  "  I  would  have  you 
to  know " 

A  low  growl  came  from  a  small  hut  just  within  the 
gate,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  built  for  the 
especial  comfort  of  Charley,  the  bear,  and  then  the 
bold  captain  received  a  blow  in  the  back  that  knocked 
all  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  and  down  he  went, 
half-stunned,  terrified,  petrified. 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  cried  Mr.  Farrell,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  that  brute." 

And,  turning  tail,  he  was  off  Hke  an  Eastern 
runner  bearing  a  special  message  for  some  potent  Bey. 

"  Steady,  Charley — don't  kill  him,"  said  Johnny 
Daw,  soothingly,  "  he  isn't  worth  it," 

But  Charley  had  got  his  man  down,  and  was  not 
at  present  disposed  to  lethjm  get  up  again. 

With  one  huge  palv  he  had  already  torn  away  the 
tails  of  his  uniform  coat,  and  with  his  mighty  paws 
pressed  the  alarmed  man  close  to  the  ground. 

"  Now,  Charley,"  remonstrated  Daw,  "  I  am  a  new 
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friend,  but  you  really  ought  to  do  something  to  oblige 
me.  Let  that  muff  get  up.  He  -will  go  away,  you 
bet,  and  '  never  return  no  more,'  as  the  song  says." 

Charley  answered  with  a  low  growl,  and  lay  down 
at  full  length  with  his  huge  forefeet  across  Divantes's 
back. 

"  Romeo  !"  cried  out  'Johnny  Daw,  seeing  the 
position  of  the  man  was  getting  serious. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Marse  Daw  ?"  cried  Eomeo 
from  within. 

"  Come  here  at  once,"  replied  Johnny.  "  A  stranger 
is  here,  and  Charley  has  got  him  down." 

Romeo  came  running  out,  and  on  seeing  a  gor- 
geously-attired man  lying  on  his  stomach,  with 
Ciiarley  keeping  him  there,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  Who  am  dis  genelman  ?"  he  asked.  "  Gorlysmash ! 
dat  coat  ob  his'n  want  some  stitchin',  sure  nuf." 

"  Get  Charley  off,"  said  Daw ;  "  don't  you  see  he  is 
killing  that  fellow  with  fright  ?  The  obstinate  beggar 
'won't  obey  me." 

"  Charley,"  said  Romeo, "  come  off  dat  pusson." 

Charley  lolled  out  his  tongue,  but  did  not  stir.  He 
was  evidently  hvigely  enjoying  himself. 

"Dis  'pears  to  me,"  said  Romeo,  scratching  his 
head,  "  to  be  a  case  for  straddlegetic  mobement." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  asked 
Daw,  who  was  getting  seriously  alarmed  about  the 
captain. 

"  It  'bout  dis,"  said  Romeo.  "  Charley  in  one  of  dem 
moods  when  suasion  berrer  than  splosive  langwidge. 
Fader,  am  you  inside  dere  ?" 

"  Me  here,"  replied  the  voice  of  Hamlet. 

"  Jes'  bring  'long  'bout  de  finest  carrot  you  can 
find." 

*•  What  you  want  it  for  ?  Am  you  neber  satisfied 
wifhabin'  light  relishes  all  day?" 

"  You  bring  dat  carrot,"  insisted  Romeo,  "  or 
sumfin'  happen  dat  make  you  as  bald  as  a  dry  pump- 
kin." 

After  a  short  delay  Hamlet  appeared  at  the  door 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  the  class  of  vegetable  required 
in  his  grasp.  Romeo,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes 
off  Charley,  held  out  his  hand  for  it. 

"  Who  dat  indiwiddle  ?"  asked  Hamlet,  staring  at 
Divantes. 

He  moved  leisurely  forward  and  handed  the  carrot 
to  Romeo,  who,  in  turn,  put  it  temptingly  near 
Charley's  nose. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you  come  off  dat  pusson,  or  you 
nebber  hab  dis  relish  or  one  like  it  as  long  as  you 
lib." 

Charley  sniffed  at  the  carrot,  struggled  against 
temptation,  and  gave  way.  Rising  to  his  feet  he  made 
a  snap  at  it.  Romeo  allowed  him  to  just  taste  the 
tip,  and  retired  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 


"  As  soon  as  me  get  him  inside,  and  de  door  close,"" 
he  said,  in  a  thrilling  whisper,  "jess  as  dat  pusson. 
who  had  lorse  his  coat-tail  to  get  cl'ar  away  wif out  de- 
lease  arglement.  Oderwise  me  not  gib  a  lemon-pip- 
for  him  life." 

He  backed  into  the  house,  followed  by  Charley,  and 
the  door  closed.  Johnny  Daw  bade  the  gallant  cap- 
tain get  up.     But  he  only  groaned. 

"Come,"  urged  Johnny,  laying  hold  of  his  arm.. 
"  get  up,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  chawed  up.  If  that 
bear  is  let  out  again  he  will  make  rags  of  you." 

Captain  Divantes  staggered  to  his  feet  and  rolled 
towards  the  gate. 

There  he  held  on  to  the  stockade  and  shook  his- 
fist  at  Johnny. 

"  What !  vicious,  are  you  ?" 

"I'll  have  revenge  foi:  this,"  said  the  captain^ 
hoarsely.  "  I'll  bring  a  hundred  men  and  exterminate 
you  !    I  swear  it !" 

"  You  had  better  cut  it,  if  you  mean  to  carry  out 
your  programme,"  advised  Johnny. 

With  a  wild  gesture,  expressive  of  impotent  rage,. 
the  captain  turned  upon  his  heel  and  shuffled  a^\"ay 
down  the  path,  cutting  rather  a  sorry  liguru  in  tht> 
coat  that  had  lost  its  tails  fur  ever. 


CHAPTER  CCIX. 

THE   FOX   WITHOUT   A   TAIL. — CHOKKEK  AS  SAPPER. 

y'^APTAIN     DIV- 
(     f^^     ANTES  was  as 

happy  as  the 
fox  that  lost 
itstailin  a  steel- 
trap,  as  told  in 
fable.  He  was  con- 
scious that  hence- 
forth, while  on  the 
island,  he  would 
present  a  ludicrous 
appearance.  And  there  is  nothing  a  man  so  much 
objects  to  as  being  made  to  appear  ridiculous. 

Foreigners  have  an  especial  aversion  to  it,  and  oV 
all  foreigners  this  weakness  is  strongest  in  the 
Spaniard,  for  he  is  by  nature  a  serious  man.  He  will 
dance  like  a  ballet-girl,  but  he  thinks  he  is  expound- 
ing with  his  legs  the  art  of  graceful  bearing.  He 
will  also  sing  songs,  but  they  are  all  about  love,  and 
more  or  less  dolorous.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  that  is  such  melancholy  reading  as  a  Spanish 
comic  paper. 

Therefore  did  the  gallant  captain  take  the  loss  of 
his  coat-tails  to  heart.  The  more  so  because  he  had 
already  seen  the  women  folk  of  the  house  in  the  chine, 
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and  was  bent  upon  -making  himself  agreeable, 
especially  to  Eveline. 

But  how  was  a  man  to  make  himself  agreeable,  in 
a  sentimental  sense,  with  a  coat  mutilated  in  that 
terrible  fashion  ?  It  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if 
he  brought  the  tails  away  and  had  them  sewn  on 
again.  But  alas!  in  his  hurry  he  had  come  away 
without  them,  and  all  the  king's  horses  could  not 
■drag  him  back  to  that  spot  again. 

Thus,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  wended  his  way  back 
"to  the  chine,  whither  Mr.  Napoleon  Farrell  had  gone 
before  him,  with  a  terrible  tale  of  the  captain,  "  whom 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  rescue,"  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  bear. 

"  With  my  own  eyes,"  said  the  veracious  narrator, 
■"  I  saw  the  skin  ripped  off  his  back.  It  was  a  horrible 
sight." 

"  Charley  is  always  quiet  enough  when  he  pays  us 
a  visit,"  remarked  Evehne. 

•'  He  doesn't  like  me,  and  there  is  always  too  much 
of  the  whites  of  his  eyes  to  be  seen  when  he  looks  at 
me,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "  My  chUd,  you  will  have  to 
use  your  influence  with  Gordon  to  have  the  brute 
chained  up." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  care  for  the  captain,"  replied 
Eveline.     "  He  is  very  vain  and  impertinent." 

"  My  child,"  urged  Mr.  Farrell,  "  I  am  speaking  on 
my  own  behalf.  The  captain  is  out  of  the  question. 
He  is  dead." 

As  he  spoke  the  door  opened  and  the  captain  came 
in,  with  a  peculiarly  sneaking  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  Senora  and  senorita,"  he  said,  "  I  salute  you." 

"  Save  us !"  exclaimed  Miss  Elegantine,  *'  I  thought 
jou  had  been  eaten  by  the  bear." 

"  I  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  clutches,"  an- 
swered the  captain,  sitting  down  with  his  back  to  the 
wall.  "Without  wishing  to  reproach  you,  Senor 
Farrell,  I  must  say  you  played  me  a  scurvy  trick  in 
xunning  away," 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Farrell,  haughtily. 

"  You  left  me  to  the  mercies  of  the  bear,  senor." 

"  Not  until  I  had  exhausted  myself  in  my  efforts  to 
rescue  you.     Really  I  think  you  are  most  ungrateful." 

"  Pardon,  senor,"  said  the  captain,  who  had  indeed 
but  a  hazy  idea  of  what  took  place,  and  was  not  able 
to  deny  the  assertion  of  his  host,  "  I  was  not  aware. 
The  fiend  brute  would  have  made  a  meal  of  me  but 
for  my  manful  resistance.  I  was,  however,  assisted 
by  a  negro,  who  appears  to  be  his  keeper.  He 
tempted  the  creature  away  with  some  sort  of  vege- 
table." 

With  the  slightest  sense  of  the  humorous  in  his 
disposition  he  would  not  have  made  this  admission. 
It  let  a  lot  of  daylight  into  the  real  nature  of  the 
^'  struggle"  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  ladies  burst 
into  laughter. 


"Pardon  me,"  said  the  captain,  with  offended 
dignity,  "  the  jest !     I  do  not  see  it." 

But  this  remonstrance  only  set  them  off  again,  and 
a  frown  of  displeasure  on  the  brow  of  Mr.  Farrell  did 
not  help  matters.  They  laughed  until  their  eyes 
were  blind  with  tears. 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  captain,  rising,  "that  my 
presence,  which  inspires  so  much  mirth,  can  be  dis- 
spensed  with  for  the  time.  I  will  walk  abroad  until 
the  dinner-hour. 

In  his  wrath  he  had  forgotten  all  about  his  coat- 
tails,  and,  as  he  turned  towards  the  door,  the  loss  was 
espied,  and  the  laughter  rose  to  a  scream. 

He  noted  the  change  of  sound  and  remembered. 
With  a  howl  of  rage  he  opened  the  door  and  fled. 

"  Caramba  !  Perdition  !"  he  cried  ;  "  but  I  will  be 
the  more  bitterly  avenged  for  this.  The  senorita  has 
laughed  at  me,  and  why  ?  Not  because  I  am  ugly, 
but  for  my  departed  tails.  Anathema !  is  a  man  t(j 
be  judged  by  a  torn  coat  ?  And  yet  what  says  the 
proverb,  *  The  woman  who  laughs  at  a  man  never 
loves  him.'  It  is  bitter ;  but  I  will  have  much  blood 
for  this !" 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  no  means  of  get- 
ting back  to  Minorca,  and  that  there  he  would  be 
considered  lost  with  the  launch  and  aU  on  board. 

He  was  cooped  up  on  an  island  among  boys  who 
fought  like  men,  bears  who  tore  people's  clothes,  and 
women  who  made  fun  of  him.  It  was  worse  than 
being  sent  to  the  galleys. 

There  were  boats  in  the  lagoon,  he  knew,  but  he 
could  not  manage  one.  Mr.  Farrell  had  told  him  he 
could  not,  either,  and  Chorker  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
It  was  a  terrible  plight  to  be  in.  Better  have  been 
drowned  with  the  rest  and  spared  this  horrible 
humiliation. 

As  he  growled  out  an  additional  anathema  he  raised 
his  eyes  upwards  and  saw  Chorker  come  out  of  a 
tunnel.  He  was  making  through  the  sand  that  had 
fallen  about  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

He  was  a  man  of  serious  bearing,  whom  he  could 
talk  to,  a  man  who  was  respectful  and  not  given  to 
ridiculing  his  superiors.  So  Divantes  climbed  up  the 
slope  and  joined  Chorker,  who  saluted  respectfully. 

"  You  are  busy,  senor,"  said  Divantes. 

"  I've  got  through  as  nigh  as  may  be,  gineral,"  replied 
Chorker,  who  had  bestowed  this  rise  in  rank  on  the 
captain  as  a  sop  to  win  his  favour  ;  "  it's  not  quite  so 
far  as  I  thought,  but  far  enough.  I  don't  want  the 
job  again." 

"I  see,  senor,  that  you  prop  him  up,"  said 
Divantes,  peering  into  the  opening,  which  was  about 
six  feet  high  by  four  broad. 

"  Well,"  said  Chorker,  with  a  knowing  smile,  "  I 
was  bound  for  to  do  it,  gineral.  All  engineers  does  it 
when  sappering." 
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"You  have  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work, 
jsenor  ?" 

"I've  took  medals  for  it  at  times  in  my  own 
"Country." 

"To  me,"  said  the  captain,  "it  seems  somewhat 
fragile." 

"  It's  only  the  look  on  it,"  said  Chorker,  confidently. 
• "  I  know  what  I  am  up  to." 

He  took  up  the  pick  he  had  laid  aside  for  the  time, 
and  walked  into  the  tunnel.  It  was  about  twenty  feet 
deep.     The  captain  followed  him. 

"  Now,"  said  Chorker,  "  you  watch  me.  I  gives  a 
,peck  like  this,  and " 

"  Diablo !"  yelled  the  captain,  as  a  lot  of  sand  rained 
■down  upon  him,  accompanied  by  some  of  Chorker's 
prize  shoring. 

He  would  have  retreated  to  the  open  air,  but  it  was 
"too  late.  The  mouth  was  already  blocking  up,  and 
he  plunged  forward  against  Chorker. 

Their  united  weight  completed  the  work  of  tunnel- 
ling, and  together  they  tumbled  into  the  cave.  At 
the  same  moment  the  entire  shoring  of  Chorker,  un- 
equalled in  its  way  for  simplicity  and  idiotic  fixing, 
-gave  way,  and  tons  of  earth  came  down,  efi"ectuaUy 
■cutting  off  their  retreat. 

Worse  than  aU,  Chorker  had  dropped  his  pick,  and 
they  were  as  helpless  in  the  cave  as  the  two  babes  were 
in  the  wood,  and  just  as  able  to  get  out  by  the  way 
they  came. 

"  Now,"  said  Chorker,  "  where  are  you,  major  ?" 

The  oflacer,  in  his  wrath,  Chorker  promptly  reduced 
in  rank.     A  curse  was  the  reply. 

"  Did  I  not  teU  you  the  shoring  was  fragile  ?"  hissed 
the  captain,  a  moment  later. 

"  You  may  ha'  told  me  lots  o'  things,"  said  Chorker, 
"  but  that,  captain,  didn't  give  you  a  right  to  knock  it 
away." 

"  Senor,  I  touched  it  not." 

"All  right,  sergeant,"  said  Chorker,  in  his  most 
offensive  tone.  "  I  suppose  you  know  what  this 
means  ?" 

"  It  will  entail  your  digging  us  out  again,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  What  with — my  finger-nails  ?  No,  corporal,  I  can't 
do  that.  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  in  about  the 
bloomingest  fix  as  ever  was.  We've  only  got  a  box  o' 
matches,  and  wo  must  run  the  risk  of  sneaking  out  by 
the  castle." 

"  What  castle,  senor  ?" 

"  Is  their  more'n  one  castle.  Mister  Full-private  ?" 
demanded  Chorker,  coarsely.  "  Why,  the  castle.  It's  a 
long  way  to  it,  and  it's  all  cave,  and  when  we  get 
there,  goodness  only  knows  what  sort  o'  man-traps 
have  been  set  for  us.  Them  warmint  boys  have  got 
all  styles  of  machines  for  blowing  up  and  maiming,  and 
bhnding,  and  keeping  people  tight  and  fast." 


Captain  Divantes  groaned. 

"This,"  he  said,  "  is  worse  than  all.  Would  tliat  I 
had  never  left  my  beloved  Minorca  !" 

"  Well,  as  you've  got  here,  don't  snivel,  mister 
iZecrwtV' said  Chorker,  "but  jest  give  me  your  hand, 
and  I  thinks  as  I  can  git  along  arf  the  way  without 
wasting  matches.  We  shall  want  'em  aU  when  we 
comes  nigh  the  castle." 

Divantes  gave  him  his  hand.  But  for  their  posi- 
tion he  would  as  soon  have  thrust  a  dagger  into  his 
heart. 

Nor  was  it  kindness  on  the  part  of  Chorker  that 
prompted  him  to  take  the  captain  with  him.  Fear  of 
being  alone  inspired  him  to  do  the   charitable  deed. 

Down  in  the  house  of  the  Farrells  laughter  had 
ceased,  and  a  late  dinner  was  being  prepared.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Mrs.  Farrell  to  apologise  to  their 
guest  for  their  mirth,  pleading  that  it  was  so  long 
since  they  had  anything  to  laugh  at,  that  very  little 
set  them  off.  But  the  dinner-hour  arrived  and  he 
came  not. 

Mr.  Farrell  went  forth  in  search  of  him,  looking  into 
the  hut  of  Chorker  oii  the  way.  He  found  it  empty, 
at  which  he  marvelled,  for  Chorker  was  not  wont  to 
labour  abroad  so  late,  being  rather  given  to  making 
undertime  than  overtime. 

Mr.  Farrell  professed  to  know  nothing  of  the  work 
he  was  doing  by  the  cave.  The  women  folk  really 
knew  nothing  about  it.  Of  late  they  had  not  walked 
that  way. 

The  twilight  lay  upon  the.  earth.  The  clear  sky 
was  like  crystal  tinged  with  blue.  Deep  shadows 
Avere  gathering  in  the  hollows  of  the  chine. 

Mr.  Farrell  walked  as  far  as  the  cave  and  covertly 
looked  up.  His  eyes  travelling  by  the  way  the  cap- 
tain had  cHmbed,  he  saw  his  footmarks  in  the  soft, 
yielding  soil. 

Finally  his  gaze  rested  on  the  collapsed  tunnel. 
Part  of  the  truth  at  least,  burst  upon  him. 

"  He  went  up  to  talk  to  Chorker,"  muttered  IMr* 
Farrell,  "  and  entered  it.  The  old  fool  knows  as  much 
about  tunnelling  as  he  does  of  building  an  ironclad. 
Something  went  wrong  and  the  whole  thing's  collapsed. 
Really,  I  don't  see  that  it  is  my  affair.  I  am  a  poor 
hand  at  digging — I  was  not  built  for  manual  labour." 

So  he  turned  back  home  and  reported  that  he  could 
find  nobody  in  the  chine — not  even  Chorker.  He  ex- 
pected he  had  been  lured  away  by  the  angry  captain, 
and  having  waited  full  time,  asked  for  dinner  to  be 
served. 

"  The  man  has  gone  off  in  a  huff,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  and  has  induced  Chorker  to  go  with  him.  I  wish 
them  joy  of  each  other's  company." 

"  Chorker  is  worse  than  useless,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Farrell. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  my,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
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"and  the  captain  is  a  puppy.  We  shall  be  happier 
without  either.  I  never  saw  anything  more  ludicrous 
than  his  coat  deprived  of  its  tails." 

This   set  them  all  laughing  in   concert,  and    the 
dinner  went  off  meriily. 


CHAPTER  CCX. 

OUT   OT   THE   rRYING-PAlSr   INTO   THE  FIKE. 

OHNNY    DAW'S 

report      of       the 

visitors    he     had 

received  that  day 

excited      much 

hilarity    among     the 

boys,     but      in     the 

breasts  of  the  leaders 

it  roused  a  feeling  of 

exasperation. 

"It  just  shows  the 
lengths  that  Farrell  will  go  to  if  her  thinks  he  can  do 
anything  safely,"  said  Jim.  "  Now  suppose  we  had 
left  the  Long  House  unprotected,  as  we  might  have 
done,  a  nice  lot  of  rummaging  there  would  have 
been  with  that  confounded  pair." 

"  We  shall  have  to  speak  very  plainly  to  him,"  said 
Morse.  "  It  is  no  use  mincing  matters.  If  he  comes 
here  without  leave,  he  will  be  treated  as  a 
common  enemy." 

"  I  suppose  he  thinks  he  has  got  hold  of  a  big 
Spanish  gun,"  said  Martin. 

"  Poof  !"  ejaculated  Giuseppo,  "  that  Divantes  is 
nothing.  A  waiting  puppy-dog.  I'd  let  him  go  back 
and  do  his  worst." 

"  I  thnik  he  will  be  better  gone,"  remarked  Jim ; 
"the  Farrells  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  a 
fellow  like  that." 

"  Suppose  you  go  over  in  the  rnorning,"  suggested 
Morse,  "  and  put  the  thing  squarely  to  Farrell  ?" 
"I'll  do  it  if  I  have  time,"  said  Jim. 
The  subject  was  dismissed,  and  the  building  of  the 
boat  became  the  theme  of  conversation.  Giuseppo 
entered  into  details  as  to  the  size  of  the  sail,  for  he 
would  only  venture  on  a  big  felucca,  although  there 
was  to  be  a  cabin  for  shelter  to  it.  Into  these  details 
we  need  not  at  present  go, 

Morse  stole  away  to  spend  an  hour  in  his  favourite 
laboratory,  but  he  was  not  going  to  make  a  late  night 
of  it.  He  promised  Jim  that  he  would  be  back  by 
ten  o'clock,  and  shortly  before  that  hour  he  shut  up 
a  book  he  was  reading,  and  having  extinguished  the 
light,  descended  in  the  dark. 

He  knew  his  way  so  well  that  he  travelled  unfalter- 
ingly as  far  as  the  courtyard,  where  it.  was  lighter,  as 


the  moon  had  not  yet  gone  down.  It  was  a  young 
moon,  but  in  the  clear  air  it  gave  more  light  than  on& 
would  expect. 

The  door  of  the  great  hall  was  open,  and  he  passed 
in.  As  a  rule,  it  was  not  locked  now,  but  it  occurred 
to  him— he  could  not  have  said  why — that  it  would 
be  better  to  make  it  fast. 

Accordingly  he  turned  the  key  and  put  it  into  his. 
pocket.  Then  he  passed  on,  and  by  tlie  covered  way 
rejoined  his  friends  as  they  were  getting  ready  for 
retiring. 

Little  did  he  think  that  he  left  two  men  behind  him 
who  were  in  the  hall  lying  under  the  big  table  as  h& 
groped  his  way  through.  They  were  Chorker  and  his 
companion,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  found  out. 
They  were  about  entering  the  courtyard,  when  they 
saw  Morse  appear  at  the  other  side,  and  retreated 
just  in  time. 

After  he  was  gone  the  quaking  pair  lay  close,  and 
when  all  was  still  Captain  Divantes  gave  utterance 
to  a  smothered  groan. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  you  tinpot  militia- 
man ?"  demanded  Chorker. 

"  What  will  they  say  when  they  find  us  here  ?"  asked 
Divantes. 

"  I  don't  know,"  snarled  Chorker.  "  There  niver  was 
sich  luck.  Come  out  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  get 
away  from  this  place.  I  reckon  they've  made  a  back 
way  to  the  castle,  and  we  may  get  out  by  it." 

Now  the  hall  was  very  dark,  and  Chorker  could  not 
see  before  him  more  than  a  few  inches,  and  then  only 
dimly.  If  he  was  aware  of  the  fowls  being  there  ho 
had  forgotten  them. 

They  were  all  asleep  on  their  perches,  which  Romeo, 
with  the  aid  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  had  fixed 
up  in  the  corners.  The  work  of  fixing  was  of  the  most 
primitive  description,  the  ideas  of  the  whole  three  as 
to  the  art  of  building  being  very  limited. 

They  put  up  the  perches  and  knocked  in  nails 
between  the  stones  for  them  to  rest  on.  As  for  test- 
ing what  they  would  bear,  not  one  of  the  three  thought 
of  it. 

The  fact  was  that  these  perches  would  just  bear  the 
weight  of  the  fowls  and  no  more.  Therefore  when 
Chorker,  groping  about  in  the  dark,  knocked  his  head 
against  one  of  them,  he  brought  it  down  with  a  run. 

A  shower  of  Minorca  hens  and  roosters  raineddown 
upon  him.  Disturbed  in  their  sleep,  they  were  terrified,. 
and  gave  vent  to  cries  of  alarm. 

Now  a  Minorca  fowl  has  an  especial  vocal  power  of 
its  own.  When  scared  it  utters  the  cry  "  corca  "  with 
a  special  shrillness,  and  it  will  go  on  making  a  most 
unearthly  row  as  long  as  there  is  a  puff  of  breath 
left  in  its  feathered  body. 

Staggered  beyond  all  power  of  description,  Chorker 
tumbled  back  and  upset  the  equally  terrified  captain. 
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Neither  of  them  thought  of  fowls  for  a  moment,  but 
believed  that  something  fiendish  had  fallen  upon  them 
in  the  dark.  As  they  lay  there  a  light  flashed  from 
the  old  kitchen  passage,  and  the  voice  of  Romeo  was 
heard. 

"  What  come  to  dem  fowls  no^v  ?  Am  it  a  fox  or  a 
wolf  ?  Now,  you  two  ole  people,  don't  hang  back,  but 
come  and  do  your  duty." 

The  familiar  voice  of  Romeo  recalled  the  scattered 
wits  of  Ohorker,  and  he  climbed  upon  his  feet. 

"  Get  up,  you — you  deserter  !"  he  hoarsely  whispered 
to  his  companion,  "unless  you  want  to  be  shot." 

The  captain  got  up  hastily  from  the  ground, 
and  Chorker  dragged  him  into  the  old  laboratory 
and  pushed  him  behind  the  door. 

"  Lie  down  and  hold  your  werry  breath,"  growled 
Chorker. 

So  there  they  lay,  holding  their  very  breath,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Romeo's  voice  was  again  heard. 

"Now  dis,"  he  said,  "'bout  what  me  'spect  to 
happen.  Didn't  me  tell  you  so  at  de  time  you  was 
helpin'  me  put  up  de  perks  ?" 

''  You  tell  me  ^"  Hamlet  was  heard  to  exclaim. 

Then  Macbeth  broke  in,  apparently  from  the  rear. 

''  You  knock  de  nails  in,  Romeo." 

"  What  ob  dat  ?"  demanded  Romeo.  "  Who  held  de 
perh  while  me  did  it  ?  Call  back  de  facs.  Dere  was 
you  standin'  on  a  stool,  holdin'  up  de  pole  or  perk, 
and  what  me  say  to  you,  fader  ?  Was  it  not,  *  Put 
him  'arf  a  inch  more  dis  way  ?'  Den  what  say  you  but 
dis,  *  No,  Romeo,  anoder  'arf-inch  and  dat  perk  not 
stan'  up  a  week '  ?" 

"  It  no  use  you  two  boys  arglefying,"  said  Macbeth, 
"  de  perk  am  down,  an'  de  cause  ob  it  am  weiled  in 
'scurity.  My  'pinion  am  dat  you  feed  dem  blessed 
fowls  too  much,  Romeo.  So  long  as  dey  was  kep' 
under,  de  perk  was  right,  but  habin'  laid  on  flesh  dey 
break  it  down." 

"  Mose  ob  'em  settle  in  de  corners  now,  and  der 
nuflSn'  to  be  done  but  to  loab  'em  till  de  mornin'. 
I " 

Romeo  pulled  up  short,  for  at  that  moment  he  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  at  the  door  behind  which  Chorker 
and  his  companion  were  hiding. 

That  door  was  a  rough  afi'air,  put  up  to  temporarily 
replace  the  one  that  had  been  broken.  There  was  a 
considerable  gap  between  it  and  the  post,  the  hinges 
being  an  odd  pair  larger  than  was  necessary. 

It  was  by  this  opening  that  Chorker  incautiously 
placed  his  eye,  and  the  gleam  of  it  was  seen  by  Romeo, 
who  held  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

The  eflect  upon  Romeo  was  that  of  rapid  petrifac- 
tion. He  knew  no  more  what  to  make  of  that  eye 
than  he  would  have  done  had  it  suddenly  appeared 
overhead  in  the  ceiling. 

He  stood  still  staring  at  it,  while  his  two  relatives 


in  their  turn  regarded  him  with  unlimited  astonish- 
ment. 

"  What's  come  to  de  chile  ?"  murmured  Macbeth. 

"Boy,"  cried  Hamlet,  "what  you  done  wif  you 
fackleters  ?" 

Romeo  by  this  time  had  recovered  slightly,  and, 
with  a  brightening  of  his  wits,  he  was  able  to  see  that 
the  eye  was  associated  with  a  forehead,  and  some 
rough  hair  above  it.  From  this  he  deduced  ttiat 
somebody  was  in  hiding  behind  the  door. 

"  Scuse  me,  you  ole  people,"  he  said,  with  a  gasp, 
"  but  for  a  moment  me  was  deflectin'." 

"  You  alius  deflectin'  on  tings  dat  not  propriate  tO' 
de  season,"  remarked  his  grandfather,  sternly ;  "  it's  a 
waste  ob  time  for  you  to  do  it." 

"  Well,  den,"  said  Romeo,  "  waste  no  more  here, 
but  jess  git  outside  and  'long  home." 

Nothing  loth,  the  two  elder  niggers  backed  out  of 
the  hall,  and  Romeo  followed  them.  The  instant 
they  were  outside  he  signalled  for  them  to  stop. 

"  What  am  he  deflecting  on  now  ?"  asked  Hamlet. 

"  Go  for  Marse  Gordon,"  whispered  Romeo,  in  his 
ear,  '•'  and  tell  him  to  come  'long  sharp  wif  him: 
Winklecher  depeater,  also  Marse  Morse.  Dere  some- 
borry  behine  de  door  ob  de  labbeterry." 

This  was  a  sufficiently  startling  piece  of  news  to  send 
the  two  elders  off"  smartly  on  their  errand.  They  did 
not  pause  a  moment  to  inquire  into  particulars,  or  to 
argue  the  matter  with  Romeo.  He  remained  behind, 
and,  to  keep  the  hiding  party  from  coming  out, 
hummed  a  tune,  and  mixed  it  up  with  musing  aloud. 

"  Spec  dis  place  hab  to  be  tidied  up  to-moUow 
— tiddy  tum  tum  de ! — dere  alius  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
hero  dat  am  de  result  ob  oder  pussons'  lazinessi 
— riddedy  ree  ! — a-working  at  de  cotton-mill,  a  turn-' 
in'  ob  de  wheel — now,  who  spec  to  see  sich  a  lot  ob. 
rubbish  here  ?  Dis  corner  wuss  dan  any  dnstheap, 
me  eber  set  eyes  on."  Then,  under  his  breath, "  Here? 
come  Marse  Gordon.  Hoop  de  dooden  do.  He  seea 
who  got  dat  eye  in  him  head." 


CHAPTER  CCXI. 

GORDON   PUTS  IT   STRAIGHT  TO  CAPTAIN  BIVANTES.. 


I M     was     accom- 
panied by  Mors©' 
and  Martin.  Mac- 
beth and  Hamlet 
prudently  remained 
behind,   not  being  in. 
love  with  scrimmages, 
such    as   they    feared 
would  take  place.    Jim 
and  Morse  had  their 
Martin  carried  a  big  hammer. 
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"  What  is  this  I  hear,  Romeo  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  It   tme    nufi',''    whispered    Romeo,    "  someborry 
behine  dat  door,  and  it  was  dem  as  bring  down  de 
fowl-perk,  you  bet,  Marse  Gordon." 

"  Come  along,"  said  Jim,  "  let  us  find  out  who  it  is. 
Hold  the  lantern,  Romeo,  so  that  we  can  see." 

Jim  and  his  friends  went  in  advance,  and  Romeo 
followed  close  behind,  holding  the  lantern  high  so 
that  they  could  see  where  they  were  going.  Arriving 
at  the  doorway,  Jim  challenged  the  two  skulkers. 

"  Whoever  is  hiding  there,"  he  said,  "  come  out  and 
give  yourselves  up." 

"  Jess  what  I  was  a-thinking  of  doing.  Mister  Gor- 
don," replied  Chorkei",  with  assumed  cheerfulness. 
"  Now  then,  you  drummed-out  private,  get  up  and 
show  yourself." 

The  appearance  of  the  pair  excited  considerable 
astonishment  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  spectators,  for 
they  were  certainly  the  two  last  persons  they  would 
have  expected  to  see. 

Chorker  assumed  a  buoyancy  he  did  not  feel,  but 
the  captain  presented  the  appearance  of  a  cockatoo 
which  has  been  shaken  in  a  bag. 

"  Here  we  are.  Mister  Gordon,"  resumed  Chorker, 

*'  and  glad  we  are  to  find  ourselves  among  friends." 

"  Captain  Divantes,"  said  Jim,   ignoring  Chorker 

for  the  moment,  "  I  suppose  you  are  aware  you  are 

intruding  ?" 

**  It  is   not   my   doing,"   answered  the   Spaniard, 

sullenly,  "  this  old  fool " 

"  Fool  yourself,  and  wuss !"  hissed  Chorker. 
*'  Will  you  be  quiet  ?"  said  Jim,  sternly.      "  Romeo, 
if  he  speaks  again,  gag  him.    Now,  Captain  Divantes, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  it  is  that  we  are  honoured 
"with  this  visit  ?"  . 

"  It  is  thus,"  said  the  captain.  "  To-night  I  walk  in 
the  chine,  and  I  see  yonder  worm  tunnelhng  a  hole 
into  a  cave  " — Jim  turned  upon  Chorker,  who  shrank 
irom  his  gaze.  "  I  weakly  enter,  and  as  he  breaks 
through,  behold,  the  miserable  shoring  he  put  up 
^ives  way,  and  all  the  earth  descends.  To  escape 
'being  buried  alive,  we  push  forward  into  the  cave. 
From  thence  he  brought  me  on  here.  We  hoped  to 
escape  unperceived,  but  yonder  door  was  locked." 

"  By  me,"  said  Morse.  "  I  had  a  curious  feeling 
that  i)rompted  me  to  do  it." 

"  So  you  were  tunnelling  into  the  cave,"  said  Jim 
to  Chorker,  "  with  what  object  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  I'd  any  hobject,"  replied  Chorker, 
wretchedly ;  "  time  hung  heavy  on  my  hands  in  the 
chine.    I  wanted  something  to  do." 

"  You  liar !"  growled  Martin.     "  I  like  the  idea  of 

your  working  because  time  was  heavy  on  your  hands." 

"  Let  him  be,"  said  Jim  ;  "he  had  no  good  motive, 

you  may  be  sure.     Perhaps  we  may  find  a  way  of 

getting  something  of  the  truth  out  of  him." 


" It  was  Mister  Farrell  as  said  as  I  was  to  do  it," 
replied  Chorker,  "  that  is  all  I  know.  I'm  alias  gettin' 
inter  trouble  for  other  people." 

"  Captain  Divantes,"  said  Jim,  "  I  must  ask  you 
to  come  with  me.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  come  to 
some  understanding." 

The  captain  bowed.     He  felt  humiliated  at^^being 
talked  to  in  that  peremptory  way  by  a  boy,  but  he 
was  helpless.     Turning  to  Martin,  Jim  bade  him  bring 
'  Chorker  along. 

"  I  leave  you  and  the  rest  to  deal  with  him,"  he 
said.     "  Morse,  you  will  come  with  me." 

Leading  the  way  back,  Jim  returned  to  the  Long 
House,  which  was  attained  by  a  number  of  steps  that 
led  to  one  of  the  back  rooms  of  the  building. 

It  was  here  that  Jim  halted,  and  bade  Martin  go 
on  with  his  prisoner. 

"  Do  not  let  me  see  him  again,"  he  said. 
Morse  remained  with  Jim  and  the  captain.    Romeo 
hung  the  lantern  on  a  hook  in  the  rafters,  ere  he 
followed  Martin  and  Chorker. 

There  were  no  seats  in  the  room,  nothing  but  a 
rough  table,  on  a  corner  of  wliich  Jim  sat,  and  ad- 
dressed the  captain. 

"  When  I  was  at  Minorca,"  he  said,  "  1  experienced 
some  scurvy  treatment  from  you;  were  I  of  a  revenge- 
ful disposition,  I  might  now  square  accounts  with  you. 
How  easy  it  would  be  tp  shoot  and  bury  you,  and 
never  a  word  heard  of  it  by  your  friends  !" 

"But  you  will  not  do  it,"  pleaded  the  captain, 
licking  his  dry  lips. 

"No,  you  are  right  so  far,"  rejoined  Jim.  "We  are 
not  murderers  here.  All  we  want  is  to  be  let  alone. 
Now,  understand  me,  this  is  our  territory,  and  we 
will  have  no  intruders  here." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  be  near  you  again.  It 
was  that  idiot  who  caused  me  to  come." 

"  You  know  notliing  of  his  reason  for  tunnelling 
into  the  cave  ?" 

"  Nothing.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  find  him 
at  work  upon  it." 

The  evident  truthfulness  of  the  reply  stopped  all 
questions  in  that  direction.  Jim  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed, when  a  loud  shouting  came  from  the  principal 
room.  Above  it,  the  voice  of  Chorker  was  heard 
roaring  for  mercy.  The  gallant  captain  turned  pale. 
The  roaring  passed  out  of  the  house  into  the  open 
ground  of  the  stockade.  Mingled  with  it  was  a 
sound  like  mild  carpet-beating.  Louder  than  all 
were  Chorker's  appeals  for  mercy. 

But  these  sounds  soon  ceased,  for  Chorker  was 
evidently  driven  out,  and  beat  a  speedy  retreat. 

Then  the  boys  came  laughing  back,  and  soon  only 
the  hum  of  their  voices  was  heard-. 

"Am  I  to  be  subjected  to  this  treatment,  whatever 
it  may  have  been  ?"  asked  the  captain. 
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'■'  No,"  replied  Jim.  "  I  reckon  tliey  have  rope's- 
•oiuled  the  old  skunk  ont  of  the  place.  You  will  be 
allowed  to  retire  unhurt.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
here  on  this  island  we  Avill  brook  no  interference  from 
you  or  your  friends  in  Minorca.  If  you  should  ever 
get  back  there,  let  this  be  clearly  understood.  This 
island  is  leased  to  us,  or  to  Mr.  Farrell,  which  is 
practically  the  same  thing,  and  until  that  lease  ter- 
minates, the  island  is  ours.  All  persons  landing  here 
without  our  authority  will  be  treated  as  hostile 
strangers.     You  understand  f" 

The  captain  bowed.  His  one  anxiety  was  to  get 
away  from  a  place  where  boys  were  so  free  with 
rope's-ends. 

*'  I  will  now  take  you  to  the  gate,"  said  Jim,  "  and  I 
trust  you  will  have  the  good  sense  not  to  come  near 
•us  again." 

"  One  moment — pardon,"  said  the  captain.  "  There 
■is  a  bear " 

"  I  will  see  that  it  does  not  harm  you,"  said  Jim. 
"Do  not  be  afraid." 

"  It  is  not  fear,"  answered  the  captain,  with  a 
-quivering  lip,  "  but  one  cannot  go  about  if  the  brute 
t  emoves  more  of  my  attire." 

Kis  hearers  smiled,  and  Jim,  once  more  urging  him 
^not  to  fear,  invited  him  to  hasten  to  the  gate. 

They  had  to  pass  through  the  chief  room  where 
the  boys  had  recently  foregathered  '  to  administer 
tliastisement  to  Chorker.  It  was  almost  empty,  and 
the  few  who  were  there  seemingly  paid  no  heed  to 
tiie  captain,  as  he  and  Jim  passed  through. 

Charley  was  in  his  hut,  and  he  came  out  as  Jim 
-smerged  from  the  house.  Divautes,  with  a  gasp, 
retreated  a  step. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Jim,  '•'  there  is  nothing  to  fear.' 

He  motioned  to  Charley  to  retire,  and  the  animal 
obeyed  him,  after  casting    one    sidelong    glance  at 
the  shrinking  Spaniard.     The  gate  was  open. 
-     "  You  know  your  way,"  said  Jim,  "  and  the  moon 
will  not  go  down  for  an  hour." 

"  May  I  ask  for  the  gate  to  be  closed,"  said  the 
-captain,  tremulously. 

"  It  is  always  closed  at  night,"  answered  Jim,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  pulled  it  to.  Before  he  could  secure 
it.  Captain  Divantes  was  half-way  down  the  path, 
travelling  at  a  smart  trot  with  the  fear  of  Charley 
for  a  stimulus. 

Jim  returned  to  the  cliicf  room,  where  only 
Martin  remained. 

"  Tliey  punished  Chorker  ?"  he  said,  inquiringly. 

"  He  will  sit  down  with  extreme  caution  for  a 
week  to  come,"  replied  Martin. 

"  And  serve  him  sight,"  said  Jim.  "  There  is  more 
in  tliat  tunnelling  than  is  at  present  clear  to  mo,  but 
1  can't  v/orry  about  now.     Good-night,  Martin." 

"  Good-night,  sir!" 


Ten  minutes  later  the  Long  House  was  still  and 
dark  from  end  to  end. 


failed    in    his    plan    for 
Gordon    and    the    more 


CHAPTER  CCXII. 

WHEN"  THE   SPRING   CAME- 

RIEFLY  let  us  tell 
what  became  of 
the  pair  of 
worthies  soignom- 
iniously  dismissed 
from  the  Long  House. 
iSTeither  was  inclined 
to  return  to  the  house 
in  the  chine ;  Chorker, 
because  the  life  was  a 
dreary  one,  and,  having 
the  extermination  of  Jim 
important  of  his  friends, 
he  felt  that  Mr.  Farrell  would  be  harder  on  him  than 
ever.  The  captain  did  not  care  to  return  because  he 
had  been  laughed  at,  and  would  be  laughed  at  stdl 
more  if  the  story  of  his  adventures  that  night 
became  known. 

The    thought    that   Eveline  would  get  a  fund  of 
!  amusement  out  of  his  misfortunes  was  gall  to  him. 
But  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

As  he  proceeded  rapidly  down  the  path,  travelling 
much  faster  than  Chorker  had  done,  for  reasons  that 
vnW  be  obvious  to  the  perceptive  reader,  he  over- 
took that  worthy  on  the  level  below. 

"  Friend,"  said  Divantes,  '"'  they  have  not  treated 
you  well  P" 

"  Are  they  not  fiends  ?"  cried  Chorker.  "  Sich  knots 
niver  was  tied  in  rope  afore.  I  say,  sergeant,  what 
do  you  think  of  doing  ?" 

"  I  cannot  return  thither."  The  captain  jerked  his 
thumb  towards  the  chine. 

"  I've  no  stomach  for    it    either,"    said    Chorker. 
"  Now,  if  you've  a  mind  to,  we  might  try  our  luck  in 
a  small  boat  by  putting  off"  early  in  the  morning." 
"  With  what  object  F" 

"  We  might  fall  in  with  a  boat  going  to  Minorca, 
or  one  that  would  drop  us  there,"  returned  Chorker. 

"  Get  me  there,"  said  the  captain,  eagerly,  "  and 
I  am  your  friend  for  life." 

"  You'll  do  summat  for  me  there,  captain  ?"  said 
Chorker.  He  was  rapidly  reinstating  the  officer  in 
Ids  high  position. 

"  I  will  do  much  for  you — everything,"  said 
Divantes,  warmly.  "  Am  I  not  related  to  his  excel- 
lency, and  ruler  of  his  household  ?  My  word  is  law 
there.  Ah  !  we  have  fine  times  in  the  citadel.  Nothing 
but  smoking  and  dancing  and  singing  all  the  day  long." 
"  I  could  git  along  with  a  lot  of  that,"  said  Chorker. 
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"  Now  you  trust  me  in  one  of  these  small  boats,  and 
we'll  git  to  Minorca  safe  onougli.  I  daresay  as  we 
shall  find  a  pair  of  oars  somewheres  lying  around. 
All  we'll  do  to-night  is  to  pull  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
lagoon  and'^git  an  hour's  sleep  there.  As  soon  as  it  is 
grey  in  the  morning  we'll  put  to  sea.  I  reckon  we 
are  bound  to  fall  in  with  a  boat." 

"  And  what  story  are  we  to  tell  ?" 

"  The  story  of  the  sinking  of  your  launch,"  said 
Cliorker.     "  No  lies  for  me ;  I  can't  abear  'em." 

Divantes  had  a  horror  of  the  sea  after  his  recent 
experiences,  but  he  had  a  still  greater  horror  of  the 
island,  so  he  assented. 

Chorker,  for  once,  had  estimated  things  correctly. 
He  found  a  pair  of  oars — boats  there  were  we  know — 
and  in  one  of  the  smallest  he  pulled  to  the  mouth  of 
the  lagoon.  There  they  slept  until  the  day  came, 
when  they  put  out  to  sea,  and  by  wondrous  good 
fortune  fell  in  with  a  trader. 

A  signal  of  distress  was  hoisted,  they  were  taken  on 
board,  and  Divantes  told  a  story  of  wrecking,  and 
was  believed.  So  they  were  taken  on  to  Minorca,  and 
for  a  time  we  part  from  them. 

Meanwhile  both  were  believed  b}-  Sir.  Farrell  to  be 
dead,  until  three  days  later,  whei:i  Jiai  went  over  to 
the  chine  on  a  visit. 

There  he  told  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  pair  in 
the  hall,  and  of  their  dismissal.  It  amused  the  women- 
folk mightily ;  but  Mr.  Farrell  apparently  saw  no  fun 
in  it. 

After  Jim  was  gone,  he  showed  what  was  on  hismind. 

"That  is  his  story,"  he  said  ;  "but  we  shall  never 
see  those  men  again." 

"  \^'hy  not  .P"  asked  Mrs.  Farrell. 

"  Because  the  boys  have  murdered  them." 

"  Nonsense !" 

"Nonsense  as  much  as  you  like,"  insisted  Mr, 
Farrell,  "  but  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  if  I  saw  it  done." 

As  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  him,  they  allowed 
the  matter  to  drop. 

The  building  of  the  boat  went  on  briskly  for  a 
whole  month,  during  which  time  nothing  of  any  serioi;s 
moment  occurred.  The  hull  of  the  craft  was  finished, 
and  it  was  proposed  by  Giuseppo  to  launch  her  and 
anchor  close  inshore,  where  her  fittings  could  be 
attended  to. 

"  That  done,  senor,"  he  said  to  Jim,  "  I  shall  pay  a 
night  visit  to  Minorca,  to  see  how  things  are  going 
on  there.     It  is  time  there  were  more  mail-bags." 

'■But  they  won't  be  delivered  to  us,"  remarked  Jim, 
with  a  grimace. 

"  We  shall  see,  senor,"  said  Giuseppo. 

"  And  when  can  the  boat  be  launched  ?" 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  senor — to-movrow." 

"  We  must  make  a  holiday  of  it.  1  shall  send  over 
and  invite  the  Farrells." 


Jim  made  this  remark  to  Morse,  who  Avas  with, 
him ;  and  Giuseppo  stood  by  the  bow  of  the  boat^, 
looking  over  her  proportions. 

The  day's  work _  was  done,  and  the  toilers  werG» 
putting  their  tools  together, 

"  Let  them  come,  by  all  means,"  said  Morse,  "  and' 
Eveline  shall  christen  the  boat  with  a  bottle  of  that 
good  old  wine  we  have  in  the  cellars." 

"  A  good  idea,  Morse." 

"  The  better  the  wine,  senors,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  the 
better  the  boat.  Christen  a  craft  with  poor  stuff,  and, 
by  my  faith,  she  will  never  sail  more  than  at  a  snail'& 
pace." 

"  This  boat  ought  to  get  along,"  mused  Jim. 

"  Senoi-,  she  will  run  over  the  sea  if  she  has  her  fill 
of  canvas;  which  reminds  me,  senor,  tliat  we  have  not 
yet  made  the  sail." 

"  There  is  no  end  of  canvas  for  you,"  said  Morse. 
"  It  was  brought  from  the  '  Guadalqni%'ir.' " 

"  We  lack  nothing,"  replied  Jim.  "  And  now  for 
home." 

It  was  a  glorious  evening  in  early  spring,  and  alli 
their  hopes  were  high  as  they  went  gaily  homeward. 

Suddenly  Giuseppo  burst  into  song,  in  so  sweet  a* 
tone  that  every  voice  was  hushed.  Hitherto  he  had 
never  breathed  a  word  of  this  accomplishment ;  but 
he  was  assui-edly  an  artist. 

He  afterwards  named  the  song  : 

"  OH  !  LIGHT  OF  EVENING. 

"  Do-wn  in  tbe  west,  the  lij^ht  decaying, 
Like  joy,  looks  loveliest  ere  it  dies. 
On  Ocean's  breast  the  small  craves,  playing,. 
Catch  the  last  lustre  as  they  rise. 

"  Scarce  the  blue  curling  wave  displaces 
One  pebble  in  its  gentle  ebb  ; 
Scarce  on  tbe  smooth  sand  leaves  its  traces 
In  moshes  fine  as  fairy's  web. 

"  This  is  the  hour  the  loved  are  dearest, 
This  is  the  hour  the  severed  meet  ; 
The  dead — the  distant  now  are  dearest, 
And  joy  is  full,  and  sorrow  sweet." 

"  A  good  song,  Giuseppo,"  said  Jim,  "but  it  makes 
me  rather  sad." 

"  All  really  good  music  saddens,"  replied  Giuseppo ;. 
"  but  it  is  a  sorrow  we  are  all  better  for. .  The  senor 
was  thinking  of  friends  at  home." 

"  You've  hit  it,"  said  Jim  ;  and  Giuseppo  shiiled. 

"  It  is  as  well  to  remember  those  at  home,"  he  said, 
"but  I  have  few  to  remember.  Let  us  hasten,  senor^. 
for  singing  makes  me  hungry." 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending  to 
the  FaiTells  that  night ;  but  it  ended  in  a  decision 
that  the  morrow  early  v/ould  do,  and  Romeo  was 
appointed  to  convey  the  message  before  breakfast. 

"  Tell  them,"  said  Jim,  "  that  at  twelve  o'clock  we- 
launch  the  good  ship  '  Condor,'  and  luncheoti  will  be- 
provided  on  the  ground.     Yoa  may  privately  hint  to 
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Mr.  Farrell  that  the  ship  will  be  christened  and  its 
Ksealth  drunk  in  some  of  that  good  old  wine.  If  that 
'doesn't  bring  him  along,  nothing  will." 


CHAPTER  OCXIII. 

SHE   LAUNCIIING   OF   THE   "  COXDOll." 

^OR  once,"  said  Jim, 

*'  the  Long  House 

^'        must   be    left    to 

take  care  of  itself, 

for  all  must  be  at  the 

launching  to-day." 

There  was  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done. 
No  known  strangers 
were  on  the  island. 
The  course  taken  by  Chorker  and  Divantes  had  been 
guessed  at  when  a  boat  was  found  to  be  missing.  Had 
they  remained  upon  the  island  skulking  around,  they 
woidd  never  have  dared  to  intrude  there  after  their 
unpleasant  experiences. 

All  but  Charley  must  go,  for  the  launching  of  the 
'^'  Condor"  was  no  common  event. 

She  was  seventy  feet  long,  fourteen  in  the  beam, 
•and  tliirty  tons  burden  as  near  as  could  be  reckoned. 
Her  designer  was  a  man  who  drew  most  of  his  plans 
•on  the  sands,  and  her  builders  were  mainly  boj's.  It 
"Was  a  triumphant  bit  of  work  so  far,  and  they  had  a 
aright  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Twelve  bottles  of  that  wondrous  old  wine  were  put 
into  a  box  far  transport,  for  all  were  to  taste  it  and 
•drink  to  the  "  Condor." 

Of  provisions  there  were  no  lack,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
•all  were  ready  to  start. 

Giuseppo,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  led  the  way, 
And  close  behind  him  came  the  three  negroes,  each 
-tli-awing  a  sledge  laden  v.-ith  good  things. 

The  loading  up  of  these  sledges  had  not  been 
.accomplished  without  much  artful  dodging  on  the 
part  of  the  darkies,  shifting  in  secret  the  heavier 
parcels  to  other  sledges  than  their  own  ;  but  it  ended 
in  Macbeth  having  at  least  half  as  much  again  to 
•draw  as  Hamlet,  and  twice  as  much  as  Romeo. 

"  'Pears  to  me,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  toiled  along 
behind  his    descendants,    "  dat  eider  dey  got  dere 
muscle  up,  or  not  a  full  share  ob  de  lumber  to  haul." 
But  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  matters,  and  Macbeth 
stored  up  his  feeling  of  Avrong  for  future  ebullition. 

Stiil  it  iras  hard,  for  although  he  was  fairly  tough, 
he  M'as  not  so  strong  as  either  of  the  others. 

At  length  a  happy  idea  struck  him,  and,  putting  on 
a  spurt,  he  slipped  the  end  of  his  drawing  rope  under 
ifche  binding  rope  of  Hamlet's  sledge.      They  were 


going  down  a  slope  at  the  time,  and  Hamlet  did  not 
find  any  difference  until  he  got  upon  the  level.  Even 
then  he  did  not  guess  the  truth,  but  fancying  that 
there  must  be  a  rise,  pulled  his  very  heart  out  to  get 
over  the  ground. 

The  unqualified  delight  thia  spectacle  afforded 
those  following  up  behind  need  hardly  be  named. 

Meanwhile,  Romeo  forged  on  ahead,  and  was  spared 
a  similar  trick  being  plaj'ed  upon  him,  provided,  of 
course,  Hamlet  had  thought  of  it. 

As  they  drew  near  the  dock,  Macbeth  took  advan- 
tage of  another  slope  to  detach  his  rope  and  resume 
his  labours.  Hamlet  pulled  up  half-dead,  while  the 
old  nigger  was  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  Romeo  was  also 
fairly  comfortable,  and  regarded  the  sweat-bedewed 
countenance  of  his  father  with  amazement. 

"'Pears  to  me,"  he  said,  "dat  you  been  kind  ob 
oberdoing  it." 

Hamlet  burst  out,  wrathfully  declaring  that  his 
load  was  three  times  the  Aveight  of  either  of  the 
others.  Macbeth  thereupon  proceeded  to  unload  and 
pile  up  his  lot,  and  3Iartin  was  called  in  as  judge.  He 
gravely  declared  Macbeth's  sledge  to  have  been  by 
far  the  heaviest  laden. 

Romeo  knew  that,  for  he  had  put  it  on  his  grand- 
father, and  there  was  the  old  man,  quite  fresh,  with- 
out having  turned  a  hair. 

"  'Clar  to  goodness !"  he  muttered,  "  if  de  old 
man  ain't  gone  back  to  him  second  prime." 

Hamlet  was  also  puzzled,  yet  suspicious,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  look  into  the  matter,  for  it  was  near 
noon,  and  there  was  the  luncheon  to  lay  out  in  a 
convenient  place  before  the  launching. 

Two  temporary  masts  were  fixed  in  the  "  Condor," 
and  a  rope,  starting  in  the  bow,  run  over  them  to  the 
stern.      This  was  covered  with  a  coloured  bunting, 
and  the  effect  was  quite  gay. 
"  Really,  it  is  wonderful !" 

It  was  Miss  Elegantine  w'ho  had  come  up  with  Eve- 
line and  uttered  this  exclamation.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farrell  were  not  far  behind,  and  the  husband  was  in 
a  very  gracious  mood.  He  had  that  good  old  wine  in 
his  mind's  eye.  Not  that  the  man  was  given  to  taking 
more  than  was  good  for  him,  but,  in  common  with 
thousands,  a  glass  of  good  wine  was  a  boon  to  him. 

Giuseppo  was  engaged  in  hanging  a  bottle  of  it 
from  a  stick  projecting  from  the  bow  as  he  came  up. 
"  What  is  that  for  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 
"  To  christen  the  boat  with,  senor." 
"  Merciful  goodness,  what  a  waste  1" 
Giusenpo  explained  the  need  of  good  wine,  but  Mr. 
Farrell  was  not  converted. 

"  Muddy  water  would  do  as  well, '  he  said. 
Jim  asked  Eveline  if  she  would  christen  the  boat  by 
breaking  the  bottle  against  the  bow  and  naming  her. 
"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said;  "  you  set  the  bottle  swing- 
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ing  until  it  strikes  the  boat  and  breaks.  Then  you 
say,  'I  christen  thee  the  'Condor,'  and  the  shorings 
being  knocked  away,  ofi'  she  goes." 

"If  you  are  at  all  timid,  ray  dear,"  said  Miss 
Elegantine,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  perform  the  ofdce." 

Eveline  looked  at  Jim  and  saw  the  look  of  dist.aste 
that  was  in  his  eyes.  Miss  Elegantine  christening 
the  boat— oh,  horror  ! ! 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Eveline;  "indeed,  I  shall 
Jje  glad  to  do  it." 

-    All  the  youngsters,  with  the  exception  of  Jim  and 
Morse,  were  now  climbing  into  the  boat. 

"Goodness  me!"  exclaimed  Miss  Elegantine,  "I 
never  saw  such  boys,  climbing  about  in  that  mad  way." 

"  They  are  going  with  the  boat,"  explained  Jim ; 
*■'  a  little  extra  weight  will  help  her  down  the  way." 

"  But  suppose  the  boat  should  overturn  ?"  said  Miss 
Elegantine. 

"  Overturn  P" 

"  Yes,  and  shoot  them  all  out  on  the  ground." 

**  Some  of  them  will  get  hurt." 

"  And  if  it  upsets  in  the  sea  ?" 

"Perhaps  some  be  drowned." 

"  Oscar !"  screamed  Miss  Elegantine,  "  come  out 
this  instant." 

Dibble,  who  was  sitting  astride  the  bow  as  if  he 
were  a  figure-head,  took  off  his  cap  and  waved  it. 

"  I'm  all  right,  auntie !''  he  said. 

"  But  I  insist  on  your  coming  off." 

"  I  can't.  I'm  glued  on  here.  It's  part  of  the 
ceremony." 

"  Oh,  is  he  glued  ?"  cried  Miss  J]legantine,  amid 
roars  of  laughter.  "Pull  him  ofl' — do.  If  anything 
happens  to  him,  I  shall  be  blamed." 

"Now,  Eveline,"  whispered  Jim,  "  one,  two,  three, 
and  away  1" 

"  Good  wine — the  best  in  the  world  !"  groaned  Mr. 
Farreli. 

"  Oscar !"  screamed  Miss  Elegantine,  "  for  the  last 
time,  vdll  3'ou  come  off  ?" 

Evelino  swung  the  bottle  as  directed,  and  dashed 
it  against  the  boat. 

"  I  christen  thee  the  '  Condor '!"  she  cried. 

"  Stand  clear,  there  !"  shouted  Martin  and  the  rest 
of  the  men. 

Half  a  dozen  blows  knocked  away  the  shorings,  and 
the  "  Condor"  began  to  move  down  the  well-greased 
way.     The  boys  shouted  and  hurrahed. 

A  slight  lurch  to  the  left  of  the  "  Condor"  sent 
Miss  Elegantine  to  the  ground  flop,  and  there  she 
remained  limp  with  terror. 

But  the  boat  righted  herself,  and  gathering 
momentum,  rushed  into  the  sea. 

A  long  rope  trailing  over  the  stern  was  seized  by 
the  men  and  twisted  round  a  post  already  driven  into 
the  ground.    It  strained  with  the  weight  of  the  boat, 


but  it    did  not    break,    and   the   next   moment    the» 
"  Condor"  rode  lightly,  twenty  yards  from  shore. 

The  launch  was  a  complete  and  unqualified  success. 

Nothing  had  been  forgotten.  A  boat  was  there  to 
take  the  boys  off,  and  there  was  some  scrambling  to- 
get  ashore  first,  that  led  to  Terry  and  Trimmer  fail- 
ing into  the  sea. 

But  it  was  not  deep  there,  and  with  no  more  harm, 
than  a  wetting  to  the  waist,  they  came  merrily  to  land. 

"  Unless  I  had  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,''  said  Miss 
Elegantine,  "I  never  could  have  beheved  it  could 
be  done." 


CHAPTER  CCXIV. 

FARRELL    AS   TOASTMASXER. — AN    IMPOSTOR    PU:NISHED, 

^     7  T  would  be  beyond 

i      L      the  bounds  of  truth 

^^    if  we  asserted  that 

Ko^    "«c*w^^^|«&v    '•      y»r^  .,T^    the  "  Condor"  was 

a  model-built  boat 
as  far  as  workmaaship  was 
concerned.  She  was  no- 
thing of  the  sort. 

All  we  claim  for  her  is 
that  she  was  modelled  on 
correct  lines.  Giuseppe- 
knew  what  he  was  about,  but  his  workmen,  both  boys. 
and  men,  were  novices  in  the  art.  An  experienced' 
boat-builder  at  home  would  have  sniffed  contemptu- 
ousl}'  as  he  regarded  the  "  Condor"  lying  off  shore,, 
waiting  to  be  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  ro^je  which  held  her  to  the  shore,. 
one  of  the  spare  anchors  of  the  lost  steam-launch  \va,s, 
lowered  on  the  sea-side,  so  as  to  keep  her  from 
being  blown  ashore. 

The  luncheon  was  a  great  success.  Now  that  the 
winter  was  past  and  gone,  the  spring  air  was  soft 
and  pleasant.  The  sun,  as  yet,  was  not  too  hot,  and 
they  could  bask  in  his  rays  without  fear  of  ill  results. 
Mr.  Farreli  assumed  the  position  of  the  giver  of  tho 
feast,  and  that  small  position  he  was  allowed  to  occupy 
without  opposition. 

Seated  on  a  convenient  stone,  nicely  rounded  oS 
on  the  top,  he  drank  the  good  old  wine,  and  it 
warmed  him  through  and  through.  All  that  \vaa  ilt 
in  the  past  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  ho 
lived  only  in  the  present. 

As  head  of  the  table,  if  the  irregular  mass  of  jnei. 
and  boys  squatted  about  the  sands  can  so  be  callefl. 
he  proposed  a  series  of  toasts.  First  of  all'  tho 
"  Condor." 

Pointedly  addressing  Giuseppo,  he  congratulated 
him  as  an  exponent  of  one  "  of  the  noblest  arts  culti- 
vated by  man." 

"Crude,  she  may  be,"  he  said;  "but  the  line  of 
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beauty  is  there.  She  -will  walk  the  waters  like  a  thing 
of  life.     Your  country  ought  to  be  proud  of  you." 

Giuseppo  received  this  bucketful  of  praise  in  a 
modest  spirit,  merely  remarking  that,  "he  did  his 
best  for  the  boys,  who  had  been  so  noble  to  him." 

Next,  Mr.  Farrell  proposed  the  ladies'  health,  en- 
larging on  the  merits  of  the  trio  of  the  sex  that  sat 
near  him.  It  was  astounding  what  virtues  he  had 
recently  found  in  his  wife  and  daughter.  Miss 
Elegantine  also  received  her  share  of  the  praise. 

"  She  is  a  woman,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  regarding  her 
with  a  mellow  eye,  "  who  has  failed  in  her  mission 
because  she  has  not  consented  to  make  some  man 
happy." 

To  which  Miss  Elegantine,  with  a  sweet  smile,  re- 
sponded : 

"  Get  away  with  your  nonsense — do." 

But  the  cream  of  the  toasts  came  when  Mr.  Farrell 
proposed  "  My  Boys." 

He  had,  in  a  way,  prepared  them  for  almost  any- 
thing, but  the  eflect  of  his  eulogistic  remarks  on  their 
goodness,  obedience,  and  undoubted  ability,  fairly 
staggered  the  toughest  of  them. 

No  doubt,  the  wine  being  of  a  soothing  and  dispo- 
sition-sweetening nature,  helped  liim  to  look  at  things 
through  a  rose-coloured  glass,  but  there  must  have 
been  something  in  his  own  nature  out  of  the  common 
lot  of  men  to  lead  him,  as  Terry  remarked,  "  to  so 
diabolically  commit  himself.'' 

"  Little  did  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  fairly  beam- 
ing, "  when  I  started  the  school  that  I  should  be  so 
blessed  as  I  have  been  with  my  pupils.  You  aye  the 
piciv  of  tbe  nation,  boys.  You  have  been  my  com- 
fort and  my  stay.  You  have  fought  and  annihilated 
my  enemies,  and  now,  when  I  have  so  great  a  need 
of  rest,  you  build  me  a  home  w'here  I  can  recuperate 
my  he;ilth  in  comfort  and  peace.  The  tie  between 
us  is  no  ordinary  one.  It  is  a  chain  of  aflection  with 
riveteil  links."' 

Then  he  emptied  his  glass,  and  Mrs.  Farrell  arose. 

"  Nap,"  she  said,  "  it  is  time  to  go." 

"  Do  you  think  so  P"  he  inquired,  tenderly. 

*'  Yes,  dear,"  added  Evdine. 

"  I  have  yet  another  toast " 

''  No  more  wine,  sir,"  said  Jim,  as  he  got  upon  his 
feet.  "  There  is  not  much  of  it  at  the  castle,  but  we 
thought  we  could  spare  a  dozen  bottles  to  day.  The 
rest  will  be  saved  for  sickness." 

"  Gordon,  my  brave  lad,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  grasping 
his  hand,  "  if  I  had  a  son,  I  would  wish  him  to  be  like 
you.     So  there  is  no  more  wine  ?" 

"  Not  a  drop,  sir." 

"  Then  good-bye,  all.     My  dear,  I  am  ready." 

Only  general  adieus  could  be  taken,  owing  to  the 
number  assembled.  The  boys  sprang  up  and  gave  a 
choor,  intended  mainly  for  Eveline,  but  Mr.  Farrell 


appropriated  it,  and  doffing  his  hat,  bowed  as  Napo- 
leon might  have  done  to  his  troops  after  a  great 
victory. 

Then  he  gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Farrell,  and  strode 
away,  with  the  step  of  a  ruler  of  men.  He  was  not 
intoxicated,  but  merely  ripened  by  wine  that  was  as 
old  as  any,  if  not  the  oldest,  in  the  world. 

Miss  Elegantine,  who  had  also  paid  some  slight 
attention  to  the  cheering  wine,  bore  herself  with  a 
dignified  grace,  that  tried  the  risible  muscles  of  some 
of  those  she  left  behind  her.  But  they  were  too 
good-mannered  to  laugh. 

'*  I  am  glad  Nap  is  gone,"  said  Terry,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "  As  it  was,  I  had  to  unbutton  my  waistcoat 
to  keep  from  bursting." 

"  He  means  what  he  says  for  the  time,"  said 
Martin.     "  He  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  man.' 

"  And  so  say  all  of  us,"  sang  Trimmer. 

Of  remnants  of  the  feast  there  was  little  to  gather. 
The  empty  bottles  were  cast  far  out  to  sea,  and  one 
of  the  sledges  was  lightly  laden  for  home. 

There  was  no  cause  for  dodging  in  loading  them  up 
but  Macbeth  had  now  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  earl^ 
imposture. 

"  Grandfader,"  said,  Romeo,  rolling  his  eyes,  "  make 
nuffin  ob  takin  home  de  leabings.  Neber  was  dere 
sich  a  worreful  old  man." 

Grandfather  was  not  exactly  disposed  to  take  the 
entire  load  upon  himself,  but  he  had  a  reputation  to 
keep  up,  and  he  accepted  the  task. 

But  Ught  as  it  was,  it  was  almost  too  much  for  him 
at  the  very  start,  and  ere  he  had  travelled  half  a  mile 
his  eyes  began  to  bulge  out  of  his  head. 

Unluckily  for  him,  the  boys  had  gone  on.  So  had 
the  men,  and  he  had  no  other  companions  than  his  son 
and  grandson. 

Hamlet,  having  by  this  time  concluded  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  the  old  man's  early  trickery,  was 
not  disposed  to  be  merciful.  Romeo  looked  upon  his 
grandfather  as  fair  sport  at  all  times. 

"  Dere  neber  was  sich  a  worreful  ole  man,"  he  said, 
again  and  again.     "  He  jest  makes  nuffin  ob  it." 

"  He  'bout  as  strong  as  eber  he  was,"  said  Hamlet, 
"  and  stronger.  If  dere  was  twice  dat  load  he  make  a 
bag  ob  feadcrs  ob  it." 

All  this  was  so  much  blarney  to  the  wonderful  but 
unlucky  old  man.  He  kept  on  as  long  as  he  could, 
but  the  end  was  not  far  ofl',  even  from  the  start. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  sank  upon  his  haunches. 

"  Dem  as  is  fond  ob  sledge-drawing,"  he  said,  "  can 
take  dis  ting  home.     I  had  nuff  of  it." 

His  graceless  descendants,  with  the  string  of  their 
empty  sledges  over  their  shoulders,  regarded  him  with 
well-feigned  surprise. 

"  Does  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  Romeo,  "  dat 
you  gib  in  ?" 
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*'  What's  a  man  to  do  when  him  reglar  bust  up  ?' 
-•asked  Macbeth. 

"  Granfader  bust  up !"  exclaimed  Romeo,  looking 
about  him  as  if  announcing  the  unexpected  wreck  of 
•■a.  mighty  nation. 

"It  not  posserbil,"  said  Hamlet;  "it  only  a 
trumpery  indispersition." 

"  Whateber  it  may  be,"  said  Macbeth,  regarding 
them  with  an  evil  eye,  "  dat  nuffin'  to  you.  You  are 
;a  pair  ob  inkrates." 

"  Well,"  said  Romeo,  "  for  once  we  reliebe  you, 
being  a  poor  ole  man.  Fader,  you  take  fust  turn  wif 
'him  sledge." 

"  Dat  your  duty,"  said  Hamlet,  shortly. 

"  Boys,"  groaned  Macbeth,  "  one  ob  de  muscles  ob 
■my  right  leg  sprained.  You  bound  to  gib  me  a  ride 
home." 

There  was  no  shamming  in  the  case,  Macbeth  had 
-overdone  it  to  keep  up  his  false  reputation  as  a 
weight-drawer,  and  one  of  the  sinews  or  muscles  of 
.his  leg  was  injured. 

Already  his  usually  spare  calf  was  swelling. 

"  Romeo,"  said  Hamlet,  as  he  attached  his  sledge 
to  the  laden  one,  "bring  you  poor  ole  grandfader 
Ihome." 

And  trotting  off,  he  left  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
of  the  family  to  settle  the  matter  between  them. 

*'  Dis  'bout  de  biggest  swiddle  me  eber  got  into," 
:said  the  disgusted  Romeo. 

"You  may  be  a  grandfader  one  day,"  groaned 
iMacbeth,  "  den  you  'member  me." 

"  Me  'member  you  now  quite  nuff,"  grunted  Romeo, 
-as  he  assisted  the  old  man  to  a  seat  on  the  sledge  ; 
•"  face  fust,  me  s'pose  ?" 

"  Dat  'bout  de  bess  way,"  moaned  Macbeth. 

Romeo  drew  the  rope  over  his  shoulder,  and 
•started  with  an  angry  jerk  that  turned  his  hapless 
grandfather  head  over  heels,  and  rolled  him'  off  the 
•sledge. 

Apparently  unconscious  of  what  he  had  done,  he 
■was  proceeding  at  a  great  rate,  when  the  yells  of  the 
■old  nigger  stopped  him. 

"  Romeo,  what  you  doin'  leabin'  me  behind  ?" 

"  What  you  git  orf  de  sledge  for  ?"  asked  Romeo, 
as  he  went  back.  "  Here,  you  ^t  with  your  back  to 
ane,  and  hold  on." 

This  was  really  the  more  sensible  position,  and 
Macbeth  was  shot  off  no  more. 

But  he  had  to  hold  on,  for  his  graceless  grandson 
deliberately  selected  all  the  bumpy  places  to  travel 
over,  and  never  threw  away  a  chance  of  colliding 
with  a  rock  or  stone. 

No  old  gentleman,  black  or  white,  ever  before  or 
•since  received  such  a  shaking  and  bumping,  and  lived 
to  tell  the  tale. 

When  they  came  to  the  castle-path  the  sledge  had 


to  be  abandoned,  and  Romeo  made  an  effort  to  carry 
his  grandfather  up  upon  his  back. 

But  after  half  a  dozen  falls,  in  which  the  old  man 
by  some  means  was  always  undermost,  this  mode  of 
progression  had  to  be  given  up. 

"  You  tink  you  can  hop  home  ?"  asked  Romeo. 

Macbeth  said  he  would  try,  and  with  one  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Romeo  he  really  did  the  rest  of 
the  journey  in  this  fashion,  arriving  at  the  Long 
House  in  such  an  exhausted  condition  that  he  had  to 
be  given  some  wine  and  put  to  bed  immediately. 

"  Nebber  no  more,"  he  groaned,  as  he  lay  his  head 
upon  the  pillow,  "  will  dis  chile  gib  himself  out  as  a 
musculler  man." 


CHAPTER   CCXV. 

THE     COMPLETION     OF     THE    "  CONDOR." — AN     EXCITING 
TRIAL  TRIP. 

ACBETH  in  the  morn- 
ing   appeared     to 
be  almost  himself 
again.       He     suf- 
ered   some    slight 
inconvenience  from  one   leg 
being  half  as  big  again  as  the 
other,    but    he  was    able  to 
attend  to  his  duties. 

There  was  some  restraint 
between  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, but  no  actual  warfare.  And  it  was 
effectually  prevented  by  Romeo  departing  with 
Sleery  and  a  score  of  others  to  begin  the  work  of 
building  the  cabin  on  the  "  Condor." 

As  that  was  a  task  the  master  carpenter  could  per- 
form without  Giuseppo,  the  smuggler  remained  behind 
with  a  number  of  assistants  to  cut  out  the  sail. 

The  courtyard  of  the  castle  was  selected  as  a 
workshop,  because  it  permitted  of  laying  out  the 
material,  and  measuring,  and  cutting  it  -svith  freedom. 
As  we  know,  there  was  no  lack  of  material  brought 
from  the  "Guadalquivir,"  and  at  an  early  hour 
Giuseppo  had  the  whole  thing  cut  out  and  his 
assistants  piercing  and  lacing  it  together. 

"  In  a  week,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  we  shall  have  our 
trial  trip,  and  then,  senors,  you  will  see  what  a  beauty 
she  is,  this  '  Condor'  of  ours." 

"  Without  paint,"  remarked  Terry,  who  was  one  of 
the  sail-makers. 

"  Senor,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  it  is  true  we  have  no 
paint.  But  did  I  not  understand  that  the  '  Condor' 
was  not  wanted  for  many  years  ?  Behold,  her  timber 
is  dry.  It  is  of  a  wood  that  hardens  in  water ;  her 
seams  have  been  well  caulked,  and  where  then  comes 
in  the  paint  ?" 

"  I  merely  mentioned  it,"  remarked  Terry, 
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"  As  usual,"  said  Dibble,  "  you  merely  make  your- 
self disagreeable.  Here,  stop  your  mouth  with  a 
apiece  of  butter-scotch." 

"Not  all  gone  yet  ?"  exclaimed  Terry,  with  affected 
surprise,  as  he  put  the  toothsome  morsel  into  his 
mouth.  "  Why,  they  told  me  you  took  a  pound  to 
bed  with  you  every  night." 

Dibble  treated  this  calumnious  statement  as  it 
'deserved,  with  lofty  scorn.  He  would  have  pleaded 
-guilty  to  taking  two  ounces  as  a  soother  between  the 
sheets,  but  the  assertion  that  he  took  a  pound 
refuted  itself  in  the  eyes  of  all  just  people. 

The  necessity  of  sending  home  letters  to  their 
friends  had  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  boys 
for  some  days  past.  In  consultation  with  Giuseppo 
the  feasibility  of  getting  them  posted  at  Minorca, 
;and  from  thence  conveyed  to  their  destination,  was 
•discussed. 

"  Write  the  letters,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  and,  behold  ! 
I  take  them  to  Port  Mahon  in  the  night  and  post 
■i;hem  there.     How  many  will  there  be  ?" 
"  About  sixty,"  replied  Jim. 

"  Then  half  shall  be  posted  at  Port  Mahon,"  said 
'Giuseppo,  "and  half  at  Ciudadelda.  Then  who  shall 
notice  them  ?" 

There  was  sound  sense  in  this  reasoning,  and  the 
letters  were  written  that  night.  Early  in  the  morn- 
7ing  the  smuggler  started  for  Minorca.  He  proposed 
"to  land  there  in  the  night,  just  when  the  place  was 
getting  still,  and  to  seek  an  interview  with  Lucia  di 
Valo.  From  her  he  could  learn  if  anything  for  the 
island  schoolboys  had  arrived. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  letters  written  to 
•show  how  happy  the  writers  were,  and  how  they 
""  were  learning-  a  new  trade,"  to  wit,  shipbuilding, 
•and  had  just  laimched  their  first  bit  of  work.  By  con- 
fining themselves  to  such  facts  the  necessity  of  tell- 
ing many  other  things  that  might  have  created  alarm 
at  home  was  avoided. 

"  What  a  yarn  I  could  spin  if  I  dare  !"  said  Terry, 
as  he  closed  his  letter  for  home  ;  "  but  I'll  make  up 
'for  it  when  we  get  back  to  the  old  country  by  writing 
;a  book." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  will  publish  it  ?"  asked 
Xal  Brodie. 

"  Lots  of  publishers,"  replied  Terry,  indefinitely ; 
'"  there  will  be  a  rush  upon  me  for  it." 

"  It  will  sell,"  said  Stiff,  emphatically,  "  at  one  penny 
"the  pound — in  the  manuscript — and  no  great  bargain 
•at  that." 

The  firing  once  started,  many  others  had  a  shot  at 
the  coming  author  of  their  island  adventures,  and  he 
'let  fly  in  return  as  well  as  he  was  able.  But  there 
"was  no  great  damage  done  on  either  side. 

Giuseppo  meanwhile  had  a  talk  with  Sleery  and 
iMartin,  the  former  in  reference  to  the  fitting  of  the 


boat,  and  the  latter  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
the  sail. 

There  was  the  question  of  the  mast,  which  he 
recommended  to  be  of  a  species  of  larch  that  grew 
very  straight,  and  for  choice  one  that  had  been  up- 
rooted by  Morse  when  he  blew  vip  the  original  path 
to  the  castle. 

"  It  will  be  to  an  extent  seasoned,"  said  Giuseppo. 

AU  that  was  needed  in  the  making  of  the  sail  was 
to  see  that  it  was  properly  put  together.  The  cutting 
out  was  finished. 

Having  thus  put  matters  straight,  Giuseppe's  mind 
was  at  ease,  and  in  the  morning  he  started  alone  in 
his  boat.  All  going  well,  he  would  be  back  in  three 
days'  time. 

He  took  with  him  the  revolver  Jim  had  promised  to 
the  youngster  who  had  played  such  an  important 
part  in  their  escape  from  the  citadel,  and  who  might 
be  of  more  service  at  some  future  time. 

Three  days  was  not  long  to  wait,  especially  as  all 
were  busy  early  and  late.  By  that  time  the  sail 
was  nearly  finished.  It  was  the  biggest  felucca  sail 
the  boys  had  ever  seen.  Sleery,  too,  was  getting 
on  with  his  work,  and  the  cabin  was  well  advanced, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Giuseppe's 
boat  came  gliding  into  the  lagoon,  with  that  worthy 
alone  in  her. 

He  had  brought  two  small  bags  filled  with  papers 
and  letters  —  evidence  of  the  entire  success  of 
his  trip. 

"  Lucia  di  Valo  had  them  in  her  charge,"  he  said, 
"  for  the  governor  would  have  none  of  them."' 

"  And  Father  Anselmo  ?"  asked  Jim,  who  had  run 
down  to  meet  him. 

"  He  is  too  cautious  to  handle  explosive  material," 
answered  Giuseppo,  "  so  Lucia  di  Valo,  whose  charms 
are  troubling  the  governor  now,  relieved  the  men  of 
them,  and  here  they  are." 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  of  Chorker  ?" 

"  Ay,  indeed.  Divantes,  for  some  purpose  of  his 
own,  had  obtained  for  him  some  post  in  the  governor's 
household.  He  looks  after  the  servants,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  do  so.  He  wears  a  uniform,  but,  to  my 
grief,  I  was  not  able  to  see  him  ere  I  left." 

Jim  opened  the  mail-bags.  There  were  no  letters 
for  the  Farrells,  but  a  quantity  of  papers  that  were 
subscribed  for  in  the  usual  w^Y-  'I'hese  were  sent 
along  by  Romeo. 

In  some  of  the  letters  received  by  the  boys  there 
was  matter  for  apprehension.  All  sorts  of  rumours 
concerning  the  school  were  floating  about,  and  the 
friends  of  Brodie,  Terry,  Trimmer,  and  a  score  others, 
wanted  to  know  what  truth  there  was  in  them. 

"  Our  last  letters  will  set  their  minds  at  rest,"  said 
Jim;  " they  will  at  least  learn  that  we  are  ahve  and 
well." 
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But  though  his  words  were  reassuring,  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  remained  behind. 

Work  is  the  best  antidote  for  mind  trouble,  and 
the  completion  of  the  "Condor"  was  hastened  on. 
Nothing  marred  its  progress,  except  one  day's  rain, 
which  stopped  all  outdoor  labours.  But  even  that 
was  not  wholly  lost,  for  the  fittings  of  the  cabin 
gave  work  for  a  few. 

At  length  the  boat  was  completed,  and  though 
strongly  amateurish  in  her  appearance,  she  was  a 
creditable  piece  of  work. 

"  She  is  like  some  horses,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  not 
beautiful  all  over,  but  xcith,  speed  under  her  ribs." 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  trial  trip,  and 
in  addition  to  Jim,  Martin,  Changeling,  Trueberry,  and 
Sleery,  half  a  dozen  boys  were  to  join.  Giuseppo,  of 
course,  went  as  captain. 

Lots  were  drawn  for  "  the  happy  outsiders,"  as  they 
were  called,  and  the  good  fortune  came  to  Johnny 
Dav,',  Felton,  Dibble,  Pesketh,  Brodie,  and  Stiff.  The 
disgust  of  Terry  at  his  ill-luck  was  immense. 
■  "  You  will  want  me  aboard,"  he  said,  "  before  you 
have  been  an  hour  at  sea." 

"What  for?"  inquired  the  jubilant  Dibble;  "to 
swab  the  upper  deck  ?" 

"  We  are  not  the  boys  to  require  a  steward," 
remarked  Brodie. 

Terry  glared  at  them,  and  went  off  whistling. 
When  he  got  outside  he  had  a  look  at  the  stars,  as  if 
he  thought  the  contemplation  of  their  brightness 
might  help  him. 

'•  I'll  go,  if  I  lose  my  head  for  it,"'  he  muttered. 

W  hen  the  morning  came  Terry  was  missing,  and 
Konieo  said  he  had  gone  out  early,  "  looking  sulky." 
Tliat  he  should  be  troubled  was  natural,  but  the  lucky 
oijfcs  oniy  made  fun  of  him. 

"  rH  look  him  up,"  said  Joe  Ganthony,  "after  you 
ave  gone,  and  cheer  him  up  with  a  bit  of  shooting." 

A  pig  or  two  would  be  acceptable,  for  the  bacon 
^^^is  gutting  low,  and  Romeo's  little  pigs  were  not  yet 
ot  tJie  siiie  for  killing.  Terry  was  very  fond  of  shoot- 
ing. So  Ganthony  remained  behind,  and  the  rest 
went  down  to  see  the  "  Condor"  start  on  her  first 
voyage.  The  general  feeling  was  one  of  excitement, 
and  as  usual  on  all  such  occasions,  there  was  a  prophet 
of  evil  in  their  midst. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Bawson,  "  that  with  such  a  big 
sail  she  will  turn  turtle,  and  go  to  the  bottom." 

To  which  Dibble  responded :  "  Then  be  thankful 
you  won't  be  on  board." 


CHAPTER  CCXVI. 

A   STOWAWAY. — STRANQEES  OF   NO   SMALL   IMrOKTAWCE,. 

EO  VISIONS      for 

the  day  had  been, 
sent  down,  and 
one  of  the  small 
boats  from  the  lagoon 
enabled  the  whole 
party  to  speedily  get 
on  board.  The  rope- 
■.that  was  round  the' 
post  on  shore  was  cast 
off,  and  without  loss- 
of  time  the  sail  hoisted  and  the  anchor  raised.  A 
favouring  breeze  blew  off-shore,  and  all  promised' 
well. 

With  a  hearty  cheer  from-  the  spectators  on  the 
shore,  the  "  Condor"  started  on  her  initial  voyage. 
The  favoured  few  on  board  lay  in  the  bows  or  sat 
astern  near  Giuseppo,  who  had  charge  of  the  helm 
Jim  and  Martin  stood  by  to  assist  with  the  raising  and 
lowering  the  sail  when  requisite, 

Morse  was  not  of  the  party,  because,  as  he  said,  "  he- 
had  better  fish  to  fry,"  meaning  that  he  had  more  im- 
portant work  to  attend  to  in  his  laboratory.  But  he 
gave  up  some  of  the  early  morning  to  seeing  the  start, . 
and  his  cheer  was  one  of  the  loudest  that  sent  the-^ 
"  Condor"  on  her  way. 

Dibble,  Pesketh,  and  Brodie  sat  near  Giuseppo,  who- 
at  the  beginning  was  silent,  his  eyes  taking  in  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  boat  as  «he  glided  over 
the  waves. 

"  Undoubtedly  a  good  goer,"  remarked  Brodie. 

The  sail  at  the  start  had  not  been  fully  hoisted,  but 
when  well  out  at  sea,  Giuseppo  motioned  for  it  to  be 
done.     Jim  and  Martin  made  the  rope  fast. 

Slowly  bending  over  to  the  breeze,  the  "  Condor" 
now  fairly  leaped  over  the  sea,  but  still  Giuseppo 
spoke  not  for  awhile.  He  watched  her  every  motion^ 
and  scanned  each  rope  and  the  sail  and  the  mast  a 
dozen  times  ere  he  opened  his  lips.  At  last  the  oracle- 
spoke. 

"  Senors,"  he  said,  "  she  is  a  good  boat.  She  is^ 
better  than  I  thought  she  would  be.  I  would  go  in 
her  from  here  to  Gibraltar  in  a  storm." 

He  steered  straight  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
African  coast,  and  then  bore  up  towards  Minorca. 
He  tried  her  before  the  breeze,  with  the  wind  on  the: 
beam,  and  close  in  the  eye  of  it,  and  in  one  and  all 
she  answered  his  every  expectation.  Nay,  more,  as 
was  shown  by  the  delight  expressed  on  his  face. 

Presently  Dibble  asked  if  anybody  wanted  anything 
in  the  way  of  bvitterscotch,  remarking  that  the  last  of; 
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Lis  store  had  been  brought  on  board  with  the  pro- 
visions which  were  in  the  cabin. 

''  Fetch  it  out;'  said  Stiff. 

Dibble  pulled  open  the  door  of  the  cabin  and 
disappeared.  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
a  loud  yell  from  within. 

Dibble,  who  had  uttered  the  sound,  caroe  tiunbling 
out  with  his  cap  off,  and  a  look  of  terror  on  his  face. 

''  There's  some  wild  brute  on  board !"  he  roared. 
"  It  has  bitten  me  in  the  leg.     It  is  under  the  table." 

Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  in  profound  astonish- 
ment, but  nobody  at  fixst  made  any  reply.  Dibble 
snt  down  and,  turning  up  his  trousers,  showed  two  red 
marks  on  his  calf. 

"  The  skin  isn't  broken,"  said  Brodie. 

"  I  thought  it  was,"'  replied  Dibble  ;  it  was  a  precious 
nip,  I  can  tell  you." 

Jim  came  aft  and  looked  at  the  injured  leg,  then 
at  Giuseppe,  who  was  gazing  at  Dibble  in  profound 
Hstjbnishment,  beyond  the  emotion  expressed  by 
others. 

Jim,  without  a  word,  turned  aside  and  entered  the 
cabin.  Almost  instantly  there  was  another  yell,  but 
it  was  not  Jim's  voice.  That  was  heard  immediately 
afterwards. 

'•  Come  out  and  show  yourself,  you  stowaway,"  he 
said. 

The  door  of  the  cabin  was  kicked  open  and  he 
emerged,  leading  by  the  ear  no  less  a  personage  than 
Terry. 

"  A  stowaway,  boys,"  he  said,  "  skulking  under  the 
table.    What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 

"  Throw  him  overboard !"  cried  the  indignant  Dibble. 

"  You  can't  do  it  legally,"  said  Terry.  "  All  the  law 
•  allows  is  a  prosecution  when  you  reach  port." 

"  But  stowaways  are  made  to  work,"  suggested 
Brodie,  "  and  they  keep  them  short  of  tommy." 

"  I  didn't  come  aboard  to  stuff  myself,"  returned 
Terry ;  "  keep  your  beggarly  grub  to  yourself.  If  you 
don't  want  me  here,  turn  back  ami  put  me  ashore." 

"  You  will  be  landed  on  the  African  coast,"  said 
Jim.  gravely.  "  I  suppose,  Giuseppe,  you  could  make 
it  r" 

"  If  the  senor  is  in  no  hurry,"  answered  Giuyeppo. 

"  Then  head  for  Africa." 

Jim  looked  very  stern,  and  Terry,  who  had  been 
grinning  since  his  ear  was  released,  gazed  at  him  in 
doubt. 

''Jim,"  he  said,  deprecatingly,  "  you  don't 
mean   it?" 

"  I  am  not  Napoleon  Farrell,"  was  the  dry  reply, 
"  and  mean  to  be  obeyed.  You  had  orders  to  stop 
ashore,  not  being  drawn  for  tl\e  trip  party,  and  you 
disobeyed  them.  Once  for  all  I  mean  to  make  an 
example  of  you." 

Jim  returned  to  his  post,  and  took  no  further  notice 


Go  into  the  cabin  and 
Perhaps  that  is  an  order 


of  Terry,  who,  with  a  dolorous   expression  of  face 
sat  down  near  Dibble. 

"Joking  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  butterscotch 
provider,  "  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  Jim  is  the- 
wrong  sort  to  be  played  the  fool  with." 

"  But  I  only  did  it  as  a  joke,"  urged  Terry. 

"  And  you  will  be  landed  in  Africa,  and  that,  to  us^. 
will  be  the  cream  of  the  joke." 

Terry  turned  his  eyes  from  one  to  the  other  and  saw 
nothing  but  grave  faces.  That  of  Giuseppo,  on  the- 
score  of  gravity,  took  the  lead. 

"Young  senor,"  he  said,  "tliis  is  a  trial  trip — a- 
serious  affair.  Jests  played  on  such  an  occasion  are 
ill-timed." 

"  Blow  it !"  muttered  Terry.  "  I  never  thought  it 
would  be  taken  in  this  way.    Jim " 

"  Don't  Jim  me,  please." 

"  Gordon,  then " 

"  Don't  Gordon  me  either, 
consider  yourself  a  prisoner, 
you  may  think  proper  to  obey." 

Terry  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  lugu- 
brious face  walked  into  the  cabin.      Before  he  could 
close  the  door,  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  he- 
knew  he  had  been  sold. 

It  was  a  pleasing  discovery  in  one  way,  but,  in, 
common  with  most  practical  jokers,  he  had  a  strong, 
objection  to  being  personally  taken  in. 

A  sheepish  blush  passed  over  his  face. 

"  Come  out,  you  stowaway  !"  cried  Jim. 

So  the  stowaway  came  forth  and  tried  to  look  as  ii 
he  had  known  it  was  a  jest  all  along.  But  the  effort- 
was  such  a  palpable  failure  that  it  excited  aiaother 
roar  of  laughter. 

"  Aren't  you  sorry,"  asked  Dibble,  when  the  noise- 
had  subsided,  "that  you  haven't  the  grin  all  on  your 
side  ?" 

"  I  must  confess  that  I'm  a  bit  done,"  said  Terry^. 
"and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  drop  it." 

Jim  had  brought  his  glass  with  him,  and  was  now 
sweeping  the  sea  with  the  powerful  eyesight  assistant. 

There  were  several  craft  in  view,  but  all  far  away 
Turning  to  Giuseppo,  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
Minorca. 

"  I  see  a  boat  there,"  he  said,  "which  seems  to  be 
making  towards  our  island." 

"Shall  we  bear  down  and  see  what  it  is,  senor r"" 
asked  the  smuggler. 

"  I  think  you  had  better.  AVhy,  there  is  another 
going  in  the  same  direction.  It  answers  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  strange  boat  seen  by  Morse  and  some  of 
you — the  boat  that  brought  the  calf,  you  know." 

"  I  should  know  her,"  said  Terry,  anxious  to  mako: 
himself  useful,  and  forget  the  counter-joke  that  had 
rather  upset  him. 

"  Come  here  and  take  the  glass,  then,''  said  Jim. 
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Terry  went  over  to  his  side  and  after  a  short  time 
succeeded  in  getting  a  view  of  both  boats. 

"  One,"  he  said,  "  is  an  ordinary  felucca,  but  there  is 
some  swell  in  uniform  in  her  and  about  a  dozen  men. 
The  other  is  either  the  boat  that  brought  the  calf 
lot  or  one  the  very  image  of  her." 

^'  Making  for  the  island,  senor  ':■"  asked  Giuseppe, 

"  Both  of  them,"  was  the  reply. 

Giuseppo  looked  at  Jim,  who  took  the  glass  from 
Terry  and  had  another  look  at  the  strangers.  Un- 
doubtedly their  presence  was  a  matter  that  could  not 
be  overlooked. 

"  They  are  making  for  the  point  beyond  the  chine," 
he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  We  cannot  overhaul  them 
•ere  they  land,  but  we  might  run  in  at  Silver  Bay  and 
intercept  them  if  their  visit  is  intended  for  us  or — 
Mr.  Farrell." 

"  The  old  fellow  may  have  come  back  for  his  tur- 
Iban,"  suggested  Terry. 

With  the  exception  of  Jim's  Winchester  repeater 
they  had  no  arms  on  board,  which  all  now  saw  was 
rather  a  serious  oversight.  That,  however,  was  better 
than  nothing,  and  Jim  proposed  that  he  should  be 
landed  near  the  bay  and  the  rest  make  all  speed  to 
the  castle  and  bring  reinforcements  with  arms. 

Of  course  Jim's  first  thought  was  of  Eveline,  and 
lie  was  thinking  of  acting  as  her  protector,  if  neces- 
sary, until  his  friends  arrived. 

"  Possibly,"  he/  said,  "  neither  of  the  boats  are  bent 
on  troubling  us.  But  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  chance 
in  the  matter.  Giuseppo,  run  her  in.  How  long  will 
it  take  you  to  reach  the  bay  ?'* 

"  An  hour,  senor." 

"  Which  gives  us  time  for  dinner.  Serve  out  the 
.srub." 


CHAPTER  CCXVn. 

THE   MAN   IN   THE   TNIFORM. — AN    ERROR   IN    WARFARE 

E  AVIJ^G  our  friends 

for  a  brief  spell,  we 

will   hasten  to  see 

who   and  what  the 

—^  ^ ,     -         strangers  espied  by 

/.(J^y'>i''Jini  really    were.       The 

}'•  '      two  craft,  although  appa- 

'  rently  close  when  viewed 

from  the   distance,  were 

as  a  matter  of  fact  more 

than  two  miles  apart.     It 

was  their  being  in  a  line  with  the  glass  that  deceived 

Jim. 

In  the  nearest  to  the  "  Condor"  was  the  strange  old 
fflian  whom  we  must,  for  the  lack  of  any  other  name, 
call  the  Missing  Link,  and  by  that  name  he  was  after- 
'■.vards  known  on  the  island. 


As  surmised  by  Terry,  he  had  returned  to  make 
another  search  for  his  turban,  which  he  believed  to 
have  been  removed  from  his  head  by  some  natural 
outburst.  He  was  accompanied  by  some  very  different 
men  to  those  who  were  with  him  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion.    His  attendants  were  now  well-armed  Moors. 

The  Missing  Link  was  not  concerned  with  the 
movements  of  the  other  boat,  which  was,  indeed, 
making  for  a  point  much  higher  up  the  island,  but  it 
concerns  us  to  know  that  in  this  craft  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  mighty  Chorker. 

No  longer  clad  in  humble  semi-seagoing  apparel,  he 
sat  in  the  stern  of  the  felucca  in  the  gorgeous  array 
of  some  Spanish  general  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century. 

As  to  the  way  he  became  possessed  of  it,  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Divantes,  true  to  his  word,  had,  on  arriving  at 
Minorca,  found  him  a  place  in  the  governor's  house- 
hold. 

It  was  a  place  of  authority  over  some  of  the  lower 
servants,  and  Chorker,  as  we  may  readily  guess,  soon 
made  himself  unbearable  in  it. 

The  question  of  his  getting  a  knife  between  his 
ribs  was  a  mere  matter  of  time  and  opportunity. 

But  Divantes  objected  to  bloodshed  in  the  citadel, 
as  he  might  be  held  responsible  for  it,  having  brought 
Chorker  thex'e.  So  he  cast  about  for  some  plan  to  get 
rid  of  him  for  good,  and  all  without  any  fuss. 

And  this  was  the  notable  scheme  he  hit  upon. 

He  persuaded  Chorker  that  the  governor  was  all- 
powerful  throughout  the  group  of  islands,  of  which 
Minorca  was  one,  and  that  a  written  authority  from 
him  would  make  any  man  ruler  of  any  special  island. 

The  next  step  was  to  persuade  Chorker  that  tliQ. 
governor  had  marked  his  commanding  way  with  his 
inferiors,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
good  man  wasted  in  his  office. 

One  of  Chorker's  unbounded  ignorance  and  \\n- 
limited  conceit  would  naturally  swallow  this  yarn 
whole. 

As  a  third  step,  Divantes  informed  Chorker  that 
he  had  been  appointed  as  governor  of  Fermentera, 
but  he  was  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  until  his  cer- 
tificate of  authority  was  made  out.  This  document 
was  handed  to  him  next  day,  and  as  it  was  written  on 
parchment,  with  lots  of  big  seals,  Chorker,  had  not  the 
least  doubt  as  to  its  potency. 

Finally  Divantes  picked  out  a  dozen  Ciudadelda 
loafers — rascals  whose  room  was  infinitely  more  valu- 
able than  their  company — and  engaged  them  to  act  as 
Chorker's  bodyguard.  Then  he  despatched  the  lot  to 
Fermentera,  with  an  unuttered  hope  that  the  entire 
body  might  get  to  loggerheads  with  the  boys  and  be 
wiped  out  to  a  man. 

Unconscious  of  being    so   thoroughly  humbugged, 
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Chorker  crossed  the  water  between  the  two  islands, 
Bwelling  with  increasing  authority  as  he  came,  and 
landed  on  the  shore  about  three  miles  above  the  spot 
from  which  the  Missing  Link  was  heading. 

It  was  Chorker's  purpose  to  proceed  cautiously. 
First  of  all  he  would  make  Mr.  Farrell  acqtiainted 
with  the  nature  of  his  appointment,  and  promise  him 
protection  if  he  assisted  him  in  establishing  his 
authority.  Afterwards  the  boys  could  be  informed, 
and  warned  of  the  consequences  that  might  arise  from 
resisting  their  newly-appointed  governor^ 

He  was  in  a  bit  of  a  difficulty  with  his  followers, 
none  of  whom  understood  English,  and  Chorker  did 
not  know  a  word  of  Spanish.  All  his  commands  had 
been  given  by  signs. 

Possibly  Divantes,  who  remembered  Chorker's 
insolence  when  in  the  cave,  arranged  matters  thus  as 
a  final  touch  of  a  malevolent  spirit. 

Anyway,  when  Chorker  landed  with  his  men,  he 
motioned  for  them  to  proceed  slowly  along  the  beach 
while  he  ascended  to  the  higher  land  to  see  if  any  of 
his  old  enemies,  the  boys,  were  abroad. 

But  the  higher  ground  just  there  was  mainly  covered 
with  a  kind  of  gorse,  which  grew  tall  enough  to  shut 
out  the  view,  save  in  places  here  and  there  where 
there  were  gaps  of  sterility. 

Chorker  groped  his  way  along,  keeping  as  near  as  he 
could  guess  in  a  straight  line,  for  a  distance  that  he 
could  but  reckon  as  miles,  and  then  he  was  startled 
by  a  shouting  and  alarmed  yelling  from  the  direction 
of  the  beach. 

Scared  in  his  turn,  he  pushed  his  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  looking  below,  saw  a  spectacle  that 
turned  his  blood  to  so  much  ice-water. 

There  were  his  dozen  followers  lying  in  different 
attitudes  upon  the  sands,  some  with  ugly  wounds 
about  their  heads  and  faces,  others  unhurt,  but  lying 
down  in  sheer  cowardice,  and  surrounding  them  were 
fully  a  score  well-armed  Moors,  brandishing  their 
weapons,  while  the  Missing  Link,  in  a  gorgeous  but 
un jewelled  turban,  ran  hither  and  thither  to  stop  the 
slaughter. 

What  he  said  was  unintelligible  to  Corker,  liut  it 
liad  the  effect  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  Minorca 
loafers.  Still  the  Moors  kept  close  watch  upon  them 
wliile  the  Missing  Link  went  round  interrogating  each 
in  turn. 

But  he  spoke  to  chem  in  a  strange  tongue,  and  his 
questions  concerning  his  lost  turban  might  as  well  have 
been  addressed  to  men  as  deaf  as  a  post. 

The  brow  of  the  Missing  Link  grew  dark.  From 
qr.estioning  he  changed  to  threatening ;  but  the  effect 
was  the  same,  and  at  last,  in  a  fury  that  made  his  beard 
liristle  like  the  feelers  of  a  cat,  he  ordered  the  Moors 
to  "bind  the  infidels  and  curry  them  aboard." 

This  was  a  step  towards  their  being  sold  as  slaves. 


The  Missing  Link,  finding  he  could  not  get  at  his 
turban,  was  determined  that  he  would  have  some  sort 
of  money's  worth  in  exchange. 

Men  of  the  loafers'  breed  fetched  a  good  sum  when 
sold  by  private  contract  to  certain  potentates  of  sunny 
Africa. 

Whether  they  knew  what  their  fate  was  going  to  be 
is  uncertain,  but,  at  any  rate,  they  howled  their 
loudest,  and  the  row  they  made  caused  Chorker  to  sit 
down,  limp  with,  terror. 

Now,  among  those  Moors  was  a  certain  Hassan,  who 
all  his  Ufe,  or  since  he  had  been  old  enough  to  engage 
in  any  pursuit,  had  been  connected  with  the  slave 
trade.  He  knew  the  value  of  the  prisoners,  and  saw 
through  the  cunning  of  the  Missing  Link. 

And  to  Hassan  that  personage  was  no  more  than  a 
man  who  had  engaged  him  for  a  job.  Why  should  ho- 
hesitate  in  getting  the  better  of  him  ?  Why  not  seize, 
the  galley  and  steal  the  prisoners,  and  return  to  hia 
countrj',  leaving  the  Missing  Link  to  make  the  best, 
he  could  of  being  left  behind  '^ 

To  conceive  a  piece  of  villainy  was  with  such  a,, 
rascal  but  a  preliminary  to  executing  it.  The  men,  Xvi-. 
knew,  would  readily  obey  him. 

"  My  children,"  he  said,  *'  we  have  wasted  some- 
precious  time  in  coming  here,  but  good  fortune  has. 
befallen  us  in  these  men  as  a  prize.  I  know  of  a 
market  for  the  clogs.  Behold,  you  shall  be  well  paid 
for  helping  me  to  convey  them  thither ;  and,  beyond 
that,  this  galley  shall  be  yours.  Let  us  hoist  the 
anchor  and  away." 

They  hastened  to  obey  him  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  men  who  had  been  thieves  and  rascals  from  their 
birth.  They  saw  no  jest  in  leaving  the  Missing  Link- 
behind,  while  he,  unconscious  for  the  moment  of  the- 
mistake  he  had  made  in  seizing  the  Minorca  rascals 
for  slaves,  slowly  paced  the  shore  wrapped  itu 
meditation. 


CHAPTER  CCXVin. 

JIM   MEETS   A   PRECIOUS   PAIR. 

UDDENLY  the. 
Missing  Link  came 
out  of  the  land  of 
thought,  and 
turned  his  ej'es 
towards  his  galley.  To. 
his  utter  amazement,, 
the  sails  were  up,  and 
the  cumbersome  craft 
was  slowly  paying  off 
the  shore.  Ho  gazed 
at  it  for  a  moment,, 
and  then,  with  a  truly  marvellous  agility,  when  his. 
age  is  considered,  he  leapt  into  the  air. 
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A  torrent  of  commanding  cries  b\n-st  from  his  lips, 
but  tliey  were  as  pebbles  cast  into  the  waters 
— nobody  heeded  them.  When  the  awful  truth  burst 
upon  him  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sands,  and  went 
t]  trough  a  series  of  contortions ;  they  were  like  the 
movements  of  a  freshly-landed  conger  eel. 

Chorker  gazed  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
•  and  regarded  the  Missing  Link  in  wonderment.  The 
departure  of  the  boat  was  not  a  matter  he  thoroughly 
imderstood.  He  supposed  that  his  own  men  and  those 
of  the  Missing  Link  had  fraternised  and  bolted  with 
the  galley. 

Presently,  when  the  paroxysm  of  rage  and  grief  had 
somewhat  subsided  in  the  breast  of  the  Missing  Link, 
and  he  stood  up,  quietly  shedding  bitter  tears,  Chorker 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  arms — at  least, 
.iione  visible. 

Having  not  only  a  long  sword,  but  a  brace  of  old- 
fashioned  flint  pistols,  Chorker  decided  on  descending 
the  sloping  cl]ff  and  conferring  with  the  Missing  Link. 
Possibly  he  might  be  some  potentate  worth  knowing. 

Accordingly  he  slipped  quietly  down,  unseen  by  the 
•other,  and  putting  on  a  most  dignified  air,  worthy  of 
a  clown  in  a  circus,  strode  towards  the  weeping  one. 

The  Missing  Link  heard  him  approaching,  and  on 
seeing  a  man  attired  so  martially  threw  himself  down 
■  upon  his  knees  and  nose  and  grovelled  in  the  sand. 

This  was  eminently  to  the  taste  of  Chorker,  who 
iforthwith  proceeded  to  play  the  gracious  conqueror. 

"  Git  up,"  he  said.  "  There  ain't  no  cause  to  be 
,afeard  o'  me  so  long  as  you  behaves  yourself." 

It  must  have  been  the  tone  of  his  voice,  for  assuredly 
he  did  not  understand  the  words,  that  led  the  Missing 
Link  to  rise  and  stand  meekly  before  the  mighty 
C'horker. 

He  uttered  something  softly  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
.and  spread  out  his  hands  in  token  of  submission. 

"  It's  a  skewrus  thing  to  me,"  muttered  Chorker, 
"  what  a  lot  o'  ignorant  warmints  there  are  in  the 
woiid.  Even  this  old  cove  can't  speak  English.  I 
say,  mister,  what's  your  name  ?" 

The  Missing  Link  clasped  his  hands  and  rolled  his 
oyes  until  they  were  all  whites,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  demanded  Chorker. 
"  What's  your  country,  and — and  what's  your  game 
nere  ?" 

The  Missing  Link  merely  smiled,  as  if  pleased. 

"  Here,  come  along,"  said  Chorker.  "  I'll  see  what 
that  ere  Farrell  can  make  of  yer.  He  knows  a  lot  of 
rotten  languages  that  ain't  no  good,  except  to  confuse 
decent  folks." 

His  actions  indicating  a  forward  movement,  were 
interpreted,  and  the  Missing  Link,  having  bowed 
thrice,  fell  in  humbly  beside  Chorker,  who  would  not 
trust  him  in  the  rear,  fearing  he  might  have  a  knife 
concealed  somewhere  and  stab  him  in  the  back. 


''  I  niver  trust  furriuers,"  he  explained,  and  tlie 
Missing  Link  looked  more  pleased  than  ever. 

They  strode  on  along  the  beach  until  they  wero 
within  sight  of  the  chine,  and  then  there  stepped  out 
from  behind  a  rock  a  youth,  with  a  Winchester 
repeating-rifle  ia  liis  hand,  who  called  upon  them  to 
halt. 

It  was  Jim  Gordon. 

Of  all  people  on  earth  Chorker  cared  less  to  see  Jim 
at  that  moment,  especially  when  he  felt  it  imperative 
to  do  as  he  was  told. 

The  Missing  Link  stared  at  Jim,  and  did  not  seem 
to  think  much  of  his  quiet  attire  ;  but  happening  to 
look  at  Chorker,  and  seeing  the  unmistakable  per- 
turbation of  his  countenance,  the  wily  old  rascal 
promptly  prostrated  himself  upon  the  cands,  and  did 
a  bit  of  perfect  grovelling. 

"  Who  is  that  man  with  you  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Blest  if  /  know,"  replied  Chorker.  "  I  tumbled 
across  him  and  a  lot  of  blackamoors  a  short  time  ago." 

"  Where  are  those  blackamoors  ?" 

''  They've  cut  it.  Mister  Gordon." 

"  And  the  men  who  were  with  you  in  your  boat  ?" 

"  Cut  it  with  'em.  All  gone  and  left  mo  to  git 
along  as  well  as  I  can  without  'ern." 

''  You  come  from  Minorca,"  said  Jim. 

"  I  does— on  a  mission." 

"  I  want  to  know  nothing  about  your  mission. 
When  do  you  return  ?" 

"I  ain't  agoing  back,"  said  Choi'ker,  doggedly. 

"  Ask  your  friend  to  get  up,"  said  Jim. 

Chorker  asked  him  with  his  foot,  which  he  applied 
to  the  ribs  of  Missing  Link,  who  promptly  got  upon 
his  feet  and  bowed  smilingly,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
precious  gift. 

"You  are  not  going  .back,"  said  Jim,  lounging 
against  the  rock  from  behind  which  he  had  emerged. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"I'm  appointed  governor  of  this  'ere  island," 
answered  Chorker. 

Jim  laughed  softly. 

"  By  whom  ?"  he  asked. 

"Don  Carlo  Esparto,"  said  Chorker,  "and  this," 
dragging  out  the  parchment  from  an  inside  pocket  of 
his  coat,  "  is  my  authority." 

"  Toss  it  here,"  said  Jim,  "  and  let  me  look  at  it. 
Don't  come  too  near  with  that  ugly  frieiid  of  yours, 
for  fear  this  rifle  of  mine  should  go  off." 

"  You  won't  play  no  tricks  with  this  yere  docker- 
mint  ?"  said  Chorker,  suspiciously. 

"I'll  play  a  trick  with  you  if  you  don't  toss -it 
here,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  was  alius  honerable,"  returned  Chorker,  with 
forced  amiability,  "  and  I  trusts  you."- 

He  tossed  the  parchment  towards  Jim,  who  caught 
it  neatly  and  opened  it.    Running  his  eyes  down  the 
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■writing,  a  broad  smile  gradually  spread  over  his  face, 
^'i  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  cannot  read  this  ?" 

"  There  ain't  no  occasion  for  me  to  do  it,"  said 
Chorker ;  "  it's  for  others  to  read." 

'-^  You  know  the  language  it  is  written  in  ?" 

''  Can't  say  as  I  does,  sir." 

"  It  is  in  French,  a  language  I  understand,  though 
I  know  only  a  smattering  of  Spanish.  Shall  I  trans- 
late some  of  it  ?" 

"  If  you'll  be  so  good,  Mister  Gordon,"  answered 
"Chorker,  with  a  sinking  heart.  Doubts  of  the  genuine 
friendship  of  Divantes  were  springing  up  in  his 
breast. 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Jim,  "  I  will  do  so  honestly." 

The  Missing  Link  stood  quiet  now,  regarding  Jim 
and  Chorker  in  turn  with  a  face  wrinkled  with  cun- 
ning. He  was  still  a  Missing  Link,  but  nearer  the 
ape  end  of  the  chain  than  ever. 

"  To  all  men  whom  it  may  concern,"  read  out  Jim,  "  the 
■bearer  of  this  document  is  a  pig  of  the  name  of  Chorker — a 
'thick-headed  mule — an  ass  of  asses — a  worm — a  reptile  for 
whom  the  kicks  and  cui'ses  of  all  men  are  but  acts   of 

■justice " 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  interposed  Chorker  ;  "  that's  a 
werbatle  translation,  you  say  ?" 

"  Practically  so — almost  word  for  word,'' replied  Jim. 

"  AU  right,  sir.  Me  and  Mister  Diwantes  will  have 
a  word  on  that  subject  when  we  meet." 

"  Shall  I  go  on  ?" 

"  I  may  as  well  hear  the  wust.  Mister  Gordon,  while 
v/e  are  on  the  job." 

"This  wooden  image  of  a  man,"  resumed  Jim,  perusing 
the  important  document,  "  has  been  put  out  of  the  citadel 
of  Ciudadelda  because  he  was  not  fit  to  keep  in  order  half 
a  dozen  horse-cleaners  and  scullery-wenches.     He  has  no 
more  command  in  him  than  there  is  in  a  slab  of  soap,   and 
no  more  idea  of  the  true  bearing  of  a  man  in  authority  than 
ii  monkey  on  a  barrel-organ.     It  is  desired  that  all  who  read 
this  should  forthwith  kick  him  or  roll  him  in  the  dust. 
Signed,         "  Divantes, 
"  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of  the  Governor 
of  Minorca." 

"  But  them  there  seals  ?"  said  Chorker,  dismally 
seeking  for  one  last  faint  proof  of  authority. 

"  They  are  simply  a  lot  of  wax,"  replied  Jim,  look- 
ing closely  at  them,  "with  the  impressions  of  the 
most  paltry  Spanish  coins." 

He  tossed  back  the  document,  and  looking  first  at 
Chorker  and  then  at  the  Missing  Link,  said : 

"  You  will  understand  that  you  are  not  to  intrude 
yourselves  either  on  the  castle  or  in  the  chine.  If 
you  do  you  will  be  shot  or  taken  care  of  in  one  of  the 
vaults  of  the  former-named  place." 

"  But  where  am  I  to  live  ?" 

"  That  is  for  you  to  decide." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  Mister  Gordon  ?"  groaned 
Chorker. 

"  You  must  arrange  it  as  you  please,"  replied  Jim, 


unmoved.  "You  have  brought  this  condition  of 
things  upon  yourself." 

'•'  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  old  monkey-face  here  ?" 

"  Settle  it  between  you.  Only  do  not  conie  near 
any  of  us  on  peril  of  your  lives." 

And  Jim  having  had  enough  of  the  conference, 
turned  away  and  walked  into  the  chine. 

Chorker  looked  at  the  Missing  Link,  who  was 
rubbing  his  nose  thoughtfully  v/ith  his  forefinger. 

"  I've  got  a  pal  at  last,"  he  said,  "  blessed  if  I  ain't. 
Come  up,  ugly,"  and  he  motioned  to  the  Missing 
Link  to  follow  him  on  the  backward  route,  and  that 
somewhat  mystified  old  man,  seeing  there  was  nothing- 
else  to  be  done,  obeyed  him. 


CHAPTER  CCXIX. 

A  GE^^ESAL   WARNING. — JIM   REVISITS   THE   CAVE. 

'IM  merely  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Farrell 
and  warn  him  of 
the  return  of  Chor- 
ker and  of  his 
having  a  com- 
panion of  whom  he 
knew  no  more  than 
he  had  heard  from 
Morse.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  found,  that 
gentleman  at  home 
alone.  He  was  sitting  indoors  reading,  and  when  Jim 
knocked  he  appeared  to  be  in  some  trepidation,  for  it 
was  fully  half  a  minute  ere  he  opened  the  door. 

"  Oh,  it's  Gordon !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  hardly  ex- 
pected you.     Come  in." 

"  The  ladies  are  not  at  home  ?"  said  Jim,  as  he 
passed  in. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer ;  "  they  are  on  the  cliflfwatcli- 
ing  that  boat  of  yours.  They  say  it  is  on  its  trial 
trip  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim,  "  I  tliink  I  said  it  would  sail  about 
this  time." 

"  Day  after  day,"  returned  Mr.  Farrell,  "they  have 
gone  up  expecting  to  see  it.     My  daughter  came  run- 
ning back  to  me  to  say  that  it  had  started.     But  I 
did  not  join  them.     I  was  not  interested." 
"  Chorker  has  returned,"  said  Jim,  abruptly. 
"  Chorker  !" 

"  Yes,  he  has  been  in  Minorca,  and  they  have  sent 
him  back  here.  He  is  with  a  stranger  who  comes  from 
another  place.  I  have  no  direct  information  con- 
cerning him.  I  merely  looked  round  to  warn  you 
against  encouraging  either  here." 

"  They  shall  not  be  admitted  on  any  account." 
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"Very  good,  Mr.  Farrell.  Then  I  have  nothing  more 
to  stay  for." 

"  Won't  you  wait — until — til — the — the  ladies  re- 
turn ?"  inquired  Mr.  Farrell. 

Jim  saw  by  his  manner  that  he  was  afraid,  and  on 
that  account  alone  would  have  refused  him.  He  had, 
however,  another  reason  for  saying  nay.  His  friends 
from  the  castle  might  be  on  the  way,  and  he  must 
stop  them  ere  they  passed  the  chine. 

"  I  can't  stay,"  he  said  ;  "  there  is  so  much  to  do. 
Good  afternoon,  sir." 

"  Good  day,  Gordon,"  replied  Mr.  Farrell,  coldly. 

As  soon  as  Jim  was  outside  he  heard  the  door 
closed  and  the  bolts  inside  softly  drawn.  It  made 
the  youngster  smile. 

"  As  nervous  as  a  kitten,"  he  murmured. 

He  hastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  chine,  and  Avalked 
slowly  along  the  beach,  occasionally  casting  an  inquir- 
ing eye  upon  the  summit  of  the  clifl'with  the  hope  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  Eveline.  But  he  saw  nothing  of 
her,  and  hurrying  forward,  presently  espied  a  strong 
party,  led  by  Morse,  approaching. 

They  saw  him  and  came  running  on.  He  quickly 
assured  them  that  there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  they 
all  turned  back.  The  "  Condor"  had  gone  round,  he 
was  told,  and  was  anchox'ed  in  the  lagoon. 

When  he  saw  her  there  he  realised  her  proportions 
for  the  first  time.  She  dwarfed  all  the  other  boats  to 
mere  toys,  and  he  proportionately  felt  proud  of  her. 

On  the  way  vip  to  the  castle  he  related  the  story  of 
his  meeting  with  Chorker  and  of  that  eminently  dis- 
agreeable old  man,  in  his  company — Morse's  friend  of 
the  turban. 

It  created  laughter,  of  course,  but  Morse  said  it 
would  be  better  if  both  kept  off  the  island. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Jim,  "  what  have  you  done  with 
that  turban  ?" 

"  It  is  in  the  laboratory,  or  what  is  left  of  it,"  said 
Morse.  "  1  have  been  experimenting  with  one  of  the 
stones,  vapourising  it,  to  see  whatits  component  parts 
are." 

Jim  whistled  softly. 

"  Rather  a  costly  experiment,  I  expect,"  he  said. 
"  By  the  way,  I  picked  up  some  stones  when  we  were 
in  the  caves,  which  you  may  experiment  on  with  plea- 
sure.    Here  they  are;  I  forgot  all  about  them." 

He  produced  the  two  or  three  pieces  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  cave,  and  handed  them  to  Morse,  who  sur- 
veyed them  critically. 

"  T  don't  know  what  they  are,"  he  said. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Jim,  laughing  ;  "put  them 
into  your  pocket  and  experiment  on  them  by-and- 
by." 

The  other  boys  were  trailing  behind  in  the  narrow 
way,  and,  of  coui'se,  had  not  heard  the  foregoing  con- 
versation.    One  result  of  it  was  that  it  awoke  a  re- 


newed interest  in  the  caves  in  Jim's  breast,  and  set 
him  thinking  upon  a  second  exploration. 

Now  would  be  as  good  as  any  time  for  it. 

But  thoughts  of  it  were  driven  out  of  his  head  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mrs.  Farrell,  Eveline,. 
and  Miss  Elegantine  coming  down  the  path. 

"  Are  you  not  surprised  ?"  said  Mrs.  Farrell.  "  We-^ 
walked  all  the  way  through  the  wood  and  only  lost 
our  way  once.  Eveline  found  it  again." 

"  And,  as  there  was  nobody  at  home,"  added 
Eveline — "at  least,  I  mean,  not  many  people,"  she- 
added,  with  a  blush,  "  we  thought  we  would  come 
and  meet  you." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  warlike  outfit  ?"  askeds 
Miss  Elegantine. 

"  A  marching  out  for  practice,"  answered  Jim.  "  I. 
think  your  coming  through  the  wood  was  rather- 
risky,  as  a  wild  boar  might  have  attacked  you,  but  1 
am  glad  to  see  you.  You  will  come  back  and  have- 
some  tea,  of  course  ?" 

They  demurred  for  a  moment,  but  eventually  went 
back,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  Long. 
House. 

Mrs.  Farrell  was  charmed  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  place. 

"  An  ideal  home — for  boys,"  she  said. 

"  Or  girls — if  they  were  all  girls,"  added  Eveline 
"  I  like  this  better  than  the  chine." 

When  tea  was  over,  the  guests  rose  to  go  home  by 
way  of  the  beach.  Jim  got  ready  to  escort  them,  but 
Mrs.  Farrell  objected. 

"  You  have  had  a  very  fatiguing  day,"  she  saidj^ 
"  and  we  are  not  afraid." 

Jim  would  have  insisted,  but  on  their  getting  outside- 
the  question  of  escort  was  settled  by  Charley,  who 
came  out  of  his  hut  and  showed  by  his  beai'ing  that 
he  meant  to  see  the  ladies  iiome. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  make  a  good  escort,"  said  Jim^, 
glancing  at  Eveline. 

"There  are  three  of  us,"  she  said,  laughing. 

Jim  smiled,  too.  Four  was  no  company  to  spealc 
of,  although  two  would  have  been  very  agreeable.  Sc* 
Charley  and  the  ladies  departed,  and  Jim's  thoughts 
recurred  to  the  cave  again. 

The  question  was,  whom  should  he  take  with  him  ? 
Morse  would  want  to  go  for  a  certainty,  but  some- 
body who  could  act  with  authority  in  a  moment  of 
need  ought  to  be  left  behind. 

Johnny  Daw  was  the  oldest  among  the  boys,  but  he 
was  only  a  visitor,  as  it  were,  and  Jim  finally  settled 
on  Joe  Ganthony.  Terry  he  would  take  with  him  if 
he  chose  to  go.  He  would  complete  the  party  for 
exploration,  for  this  time  the  secret  o-f  the  roaring 
was,  if  possible,  to  be  fathomed. 

The  time  of  departure  was  to  be  immediately  after 
breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 
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He  saw  Horse  fighting  his  way  aoross,  and  coald  see  that  the  horror  of  the  time  had  laid  hold  of  him. 
Suddenly  he  saw  the  hook  torn  away  from  the  rock  and  the  rope  drop  down  Into  the  abyss. 
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He  had  no  hiiiicuTty  in  getting  all  to  fall  in  with 
his  views.  Morse,  as  he  suspected,  was  burning  to  go 
Martin  had  been  before,  and  was  willing  to  repeat  the 
visit,  and  Terry  felt  honoured  in  being  selected  to 
make  one  of  so  important  a  party. 

For  the  rest  there  was  plenty  to  do.  When  nothing 
else  was  wanted  there  was  always  timber  to  cut  down 
and  fuel  to  prepare.  Giuseppo  and  Sleery  were  bent 
on  giving  a  few  extra  touches  to  the  "  Condor,"  and 
Cobbles,  Smith,  and  Changeling  were  invited  to  assist. 

"  About  provisions,  now,  and  light  ?"  said  Jim,  as 
they  discussed  these  matters  in  the  evening. 

"  Rations  for  the  day,"  said  Morse,  "  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents, and  lights  for  three,  lanterns  and  candles  ; 
no  oil,  as  that  can  be  spilled.  "Whereas  if  you  drop  a 
candle  you  can  pick  it  up  again  and  there  is  no  harm 
done." 

"  Matches,"  said  Terry,  who  felt  it  incumbent  on 
himself  to  make  one  suggestion. 

"  1  will  provide  a  good  substitute,"  replied  Morse. 
"  Look  here." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  what  seemed  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary sheet  of  paper,  tore  off  a  small  piece,  and  care- 
fully twisted  it.  Finally  he  gave  the  tip  an  extra 
twist,  and  it  was  on  fire. 

"  Will  bum  two  minutes,"  he  said,  "  while  we  are 
looking  for  the  dropped  candle."' 

"  It  is  rather  a  faint  light,"  suggested  Terry,  criti- 
cally. 

"  Blow  it  out,"  said  Morse. 

Terry  blew  his  hardest,  but  the  more  he  blew  the 
brigliter  became  the  Ught.  At  every  fresh  effort  the 
boys  laughed  loudly. 

"  Can't  it  be  blown  out  ?"  he  inquired,  breathlessly. 

"Yes,"  replied  Morse,  and  with  a  faint  puff  of 
breath,  out  it  went. 

"  Oh,  that  is  conjuring,"  said  Teriv. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  returned  Morse.  "  You 
blew  down,  thus  igniting  the  paper  below  the  flame. 
I  blew  up,  and  away  went  the  light.  There  is  a  proper 
way  of  doing  everything." 

"  And  you  know  the  proper  way,  if  anybody  does," 
said  Terry. 

'•  And  if  anybody  doesn't,"  remarked  Dibble,  "  it  is 
bound  to  be  Terry." 

"  Buttei'scotch  wit !"  sneered  Terry. 

"  No  quarrelUng  there,"  said  Jim,  "  but  let  us  get 
everything  ready  for  starting  in  the  morning." 

This  advice  was  good,  and  was  promptly  acted  upon. 
Such  preparations  as  Morse  had  to  make  he  went  off' 
to  the  laboratory  to  attend  to. 


CHAPTER  CCXX. 

THE   SECKET   OF  THE  ROARING. 

N  the  morrow  at 
the  appointed 
time  the  four 
explorers  entered 
the  castle,  and  made 
their  way  to  Morse's 
old  working  -  flen. 
Each  carried  a  bag 
with  his  rations  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  and 
the  rest  of  the  necess- 
aries Martin  bore  upon  his  broad  shoulders.  They 
had  two  lanterns,  both  fitted  for  burning  candles. 

All  felt  a  bit  serious,  although  there  was  no  desire 
to  hold  back.  Jim  and  Martin  already  knew  some- 
thing of  the  place  they  were  about  to  revisit,  and 
imagination,  helped  by  what  they  had  heard,  invested 
the  journey  with  its  proper  garment  of  peril  in  the 
minds  of  Morse  and  Terry. 

The  trap  was  turned  back,  and  one  of  the  lanterns 

lighted.     Morse  led  the  way,  and  the  journey  to  the 

opening  in  the  wall  of  the  cave  was  speedily  reached. 

"  Now  as  to  you,  Teriy,"  said  Jim,  "  if  you  follow 

my  instructions  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

He  described  to  him  the  way  to  get  at  the  iron 
ladder  fixed  against  the  wall,  and  bade  him  think  of 
nothing  but  holding  on  and  taking  the  descent  easy. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  said  Terry  ;  "  if  you  don't  mind,  I 
will  come  down  last." 

"  No,  you  come  down  third.  Martin  will  be  last,' 
said  Jim.  "  It  would  never  do  to  leave  you  behind 
alone.    Give  me  the  lantern,  Morse." 

He  took  the  light,  and  pushing  it  before  him, 
entered  the  opening.  Shortly  after  he  was  seen  to 
glide  downwards,  and  a  faint  glare  came  up  from 
below.  Morse  dived  into  the  hole,  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowed him.  He  was  the  slimmest  of  the  party,  and 
very  active. 

Now  Terry,  for  the  first  time,  really  wished  he  had 
not  come.  There  was  something  very  trying  to  the^ 
nerves  in  creeping  through  that  hole,  turning  upon 
his  back,  laying  hold  of  that  ladder,  and  pulling  th» 
rest  of  himself  through. 

But  he  tightened  his  mouth  and  started. 
He  got  on  all  right  until  it  came  to   the  ladder 
business,  and  then,  as  he  laid  hold  of  it  and  began  to 
pull  his  body  through,  he  shuddered  and  stopped. 

"Come  along!"  cried  Jim,  authoritatively;  "no 
funking !" 

This  way  of  speaking  to  him  braced  his  nerves,  and 
with  set  teeth  he  pulled  himself  through,  got  a  foot 
upon  the  ladder,  and  stepped  quickly  down. 
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"  In  all  I  have  gone  through,"  he  said,  with  a  gasp, 
'"  I  have  never  felt  anything  like  that." 

"  It  set  me  creeping  all  over,"  admitted  Morse. 

"  Oh,  if  you  felt  that,"  said  Terry,  as  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  from,  his  forehead,  "  I  don't  mind." 

Martin  speedily  joined  them,  and  without  any  hitch 
on  the  way  they  reached  the  door  of  the  cave,  and 
stopped  to  listen. 

Thei/  had  heard  no  roaring  by  the  loay,  and  could  hear 
■none  nov! ! 

Jim  stared  at  Martin,  who  returned  his  look  with 
interest. 

"  We  never  could  have  dreamt  it,  Martin  ?" 

*'  We  could  never  have  dreamt  it,  nor  anything  like 
it." 

They  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into  the  cave. 

The  stillness  was  profound. 

"There  is  the  table  and  the  seats,"  said  Jim, 
triumphantly.     "  We  did  not  dream  everything." 

"  We  dreamt  nothing,"  insisted  Martin. 

"  Let  us  go  on,"  advised  Morse.  *'  We  can  look  at 
these  things,  if  we  want  to,  when  we  come  back." 

"  1  must  confess,"  rema^-ked  Jim,  as  they  walked 
along  the  even,  sandy  bottom  of  the  cave, "  that  I  was 
never  more  licked !  Why,  from  here  we  could  see  a 
faint  glittering  in  the  distance.  We  can  see  nothing 
like  it  now." 

No ;  all  was  black  ahead,  as  black  as  e'er  was  place 
on  the  earth  or  under  it. 

"  Not  so  fast,  Jim,"  said  Morse,  after  a  time  ;  "  be 
sure  of  your  ground  before  you  tread  upon  it.  Sup- 
pose we  stop  a  moment  ?" 

They  halted,  and  Terry  was  about  to  make  a  remark, 
when  Morse  asked  him  to  be  silent. 

"  I  hear  a  something,"  he  said. 

They  could  all  hear  it — a  curious,  bubbling,  rippling 
sound,  but  not  at  all  like  that  awful  roaring  Jim  and 
Martin  had  heard. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Terry.  "  Sounds  to  me  like 
some  big  animal  licking  its  foot." 

"We  must  go  further  to  make  out  what  it  is," 
Teplied  Morse.  "  Move  on,  Jim — or  stop  a  moment ! 
Let  us  have  another  light." 

He  lit  the  secoad  lantern,  and  walked  on  by  Jim's 
side.  They  proceeded  cautiously,  and  soon  halted 
again. 

The  same  sound  was  heard,  but  a  little  louder. 
Morse  listened  closely,  and  the  light  of  knowledge 
leapt  into  his  face. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  it  is,"  he  said,    "  Jim,  your 
roaring  friend  is  resting." 
.     "  What  is  it  ?'  asked  Jim. 

"  Wait  until  I  am  sure,"  was  the  reply. 
He  moved  on,  very  slowly  now,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed    ahead.    So  they  travelled  good  two  hundred 
yards  or  more,  and  then  a  cry  burst  from  his  lips  : 


"Halt,  Jim!" 

It  had  come  upon  them  suddenly,  a  wide  gap  in 
the  earth,  right  across  the  cave.  It  might  have 
been  forty  feet  across,  but  it  was  not  seen  by  them 
until  then,  owing  to  rising,  rocky  ground  on  the  other 
side. 

And  what  peculiar  ground  it  was !  Holding  up 
their  lanterns,  they  could  see  that  the  rocks  or 
stones  were  all  of  brilliant  colours — red,  blue,  green, 
yellow — and  all  looking  transparent  in  the  light. 

"  There  is  the  cause  of  the  glittering  we  saw,"  said 
Martin. 

"  No,"  replied   Morse,  "  it  was  the  water  rushing 
down  those  gem-like  rocks  you  see,  and  the  roaring 
came  from  the  depths  into  which  it  fell. 
"  Water  ?"  said  Martin,  wonderingly. 
"Yes,  see — there,  in  the  corner,  is  a  tiny  d.-ibble 
that  falls  into  this  chasm,  and  that  is  whati  makes 
your  animal  licking  its  foot,  Terry." 
"  Yes,  I  hear  it,"  said  Terry. 
"  Listen !" 

Water,  in  tiny  dribbles,  was  trickling  down  here 
and  there,  until  it  came  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm, 
and  then  it  fell  into  the  depths  below.  The  quantity 
was  very  small,  and  only  perceivable  when  closely 
looked  for. 

"Now  to  get  some  idea  of  the  depth  of  this 
chasm,"  said  Morse. 

He  lay  down  upon  his  stomach  and  thrust  his  head 
over  the  dark  rent.  Although  there  was  no  actual 
peril,  all  his  friends  shuddered,  and  Terry  uttered  a 
soft  cry. 

"  Shall  I  hold  you,  Morse  ?"  inquired  Jjm. 
"  What  for  ?"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
He  drew  out  one  of  his  paper-matches  from  his 
pocket  and  set  it  alight.  Then  he  let  it  go,  and  it 
went  fluttering  down  and  down  until  it  became  a 
mere  speck.  Finally  it  went  out  of  sight,  or  perhaps 
out  altogether. 

"  I  can't  teU  the  depth,"  he  said,  drawing  back. 
"  It  is  something  immense." 

"  What's  come  of  all  the  water  ?"  asked  Martin. 
Morse  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  as  he  was 
the   only  one  there  who   could   offer  a    reasonable 
theory,  Jim  and  Terry  were  silent. 

"  Underground  rivers,"  said  Morse  at  length,  look- 
ing dreamily  across  the  chasm,  "  are  common  enough, 
although  we  cannot  tell  how  they  are  formed,  or  for 
the  most  part  exactly  whither  they  go.  I  was  read- 
ing an  excellent  work  on  the  subject  some  years 

ago " 

"  Goodness !"  exclaimed  Terry. 
"  I  began  reading  very  young,"  said  Morse,  with  a 
smile.     "  Well,  in  this  book  I  read  that  some  of  these 
rivers  get  mixed  up  with  the  lava  of  volcanic  fires, 
and  that  is  how  eruptions  are  caused." 
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•"  But  eruptions  don't  go  on  for  ever,"  saidJim. 

"  Xor  do  rivers  like  this  flow  on  for  ever.  They 
appear  to  me  to  be  like  those  mountain-supplied 
-torrents  that  dry  up  in  the  summer.  Take  this  one, 
■dor  instance." 

''■  Yes  ?"  said  Jim,  inquiringly. 

'•  In  the  winter — you  were  here  at  the  tail  end  of  it 
— the  water  was  pouruig  down  on  the  other  side  a 
perfect  cataract.  The  spring  is  here,  and  the  water 
'has  practically  disappeared." 

"  I  haven't  a  head  for  these  things,"  said  Martin, 
scratching  his  cranium.  "  V/here  can  the  water  come 
&omF'       ,, 

"  Anywhere,  almost.  It  may  even  have  its  origin 
•in  the  draining  of  Spanish  rocks." 

"  And  come  right  under  the  sea?" 

"  Not  necessarily.  AVe  are  not  far  from  the  main- 
'land,  under  which  it  may  wind>boutj  and  between  the 
island  and  the  coast  the  sea  is  rather  shallow.  But 
I  won't  theorise  any  longer.  What  I  want  to  do  is 
to  get  at  those  rocks  on  the  other  side,  and,  somehow, 
I  mean  to  do  it." 


CHAPTER  CCXXI. 

A   PLAN   rOR   OKOSSIXG   THE   CHASM. — MORSE   IS  NOT   TO 
EE    DETERRED. 

[ROSS  the   chasm!" 

exclaimed    Jim, 

with      his       eyes 

opened     to    their 

fullest  extent. 

"Did  you  ever 

see    any     rocks     or 

stones     like      those 

over  there?"  asked 

Morse,     evading     a 

direct  reply. 

"  Can't  say  I  have.      But,  old  fellow,  how  can  you 
get  over  ?     You  can't  jump  forty  feet." 
"Not  just  yet." 

"And  you  can't  use  a  leaping-pole,  or  fix  up  a 
trapeze  ?" 

"No,  I  am  afraid  not.  But  for  all  that  it  can  be 
done.  Now,  in  the  corner  there  you  see  that  piece 
of  rock  sticking  up  like  a  milestone  ?" 

They  could  see  it  well  enough,  but  hardly  saw  the 
use  of  it. 

"The  water,"  pursued  Morse,    "in  rusliing  down 
■  only   reached  half-way.      What  is  the  result  ?     The 
other  side  of  it   is  worn   away,  so  that   the   top  is 
almost  mushroom-shaped.'" 

"  All  that  is  clear,"  said  Jim,  "  but " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  interposed  Morse.  "  Now, 
•suppose  a  strong   hook   could  be  got  on  there,   it 


would  hold  if  it  were  attached  to  a  rope,  aiid  some- 
body this  side  pulling  it  taut.  Or  a  post  might  be 
fixed  in  here " 

"That  will  do,  Morse,"  said  Jim,  with  a  shiver. 
"  We  are  not  going  to  allow  you  to  risk  your  life  in 
such  a  venture." 

"  Now  that  the  idea  is  in  my  head  I  shall  have  to 
act  upon  it,"  answered  Morse.  "  Such  is  the  per- 
versity of  those  who  give  their  lives  to  science.  Be- 
sides, there  is  no  real  peril  if  we  take  precautions." 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  that,"  remarked  Martin, 
who  had  the  look  upon  his  face  that  showed  he  felt 
"  creepy." 

"  But  you  will  see  it,"  returned  Morse,  "  when  I 
show  it  to  you.  Say  that  I  have  a  second  rope,  a 
strong  one,  round  my  waist,  and  you  paying  it  out  as 
required  as  I  work  my  way  hand  over  hand  ?  The 
end  can  be  attached  to  the  post  we  are  going  to  fix 
up,  of  course,  and  as  the  rope  will  be  short,  I  cannot 
fall  far.  Well,  there  we  are,  with  every  precaution 
taken  and  no  serious  accident  possible." 

"  I  think  we  will  be  getting  back,"  said  Jim,  rather 
abruptly. 

"  Somebody  has  been  across  this  ere  now,"  urged 
Morse. 

"  Impossible !" 

"The  piece  of  glittering  stone  or  jewel  you  gave 
me  was  chipped  oft"  yonder  rocks.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  this  side." 

"  I  want  to  get  back,"  said  Jim. 

"  We  have  brought  a  lot  of  gTub,"  replied  Morse, 
"  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like  to  dine  here, 
and  I  promise  I  won't  interfere  with  your  appetites 
by  talking  anything  more  about  the  matter." 

"'  Suppose  we  go  back  and  dine  at  that  big  table, by 
the  entrance  door"  said  Terry. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Moi'se. 

Jim  and  Martin  were  only  too  willing  to  get  ^way 
from  a  spot  for  which  they  had  suddenly  conceived 
the  deepest  loathing,  and  they  all  returned  to  the 
table. 

It  was  suggested  that  Jim  should  take  the  head 
of  it,  but  he  declined,  and  Morse  laughingly 
took    it. 

"Some  deep  old  sages  have  sat  here  in  the  long, 
long  ago,"  he  said. 

"  Hang  the  lot  of  them !"  growled  Jim. 

"  Too  late  to  carry  out  your  suggestion,"  returned 
Morse.  •  "  Terry,  as  we  have  not  been  so  long  down 
here  as  we  anticipated,  we  can  be  prodigal  with  our 
candles.  Light  up  half  a  dozen.  We  will  have  aa 
illumination." 

They  had  no  candlestick,  of  course,  but  the  simple 
process  of  dropping  a  little  fat  upon  the  table  made 
a  sticking-place  for  the  candles,  and  when  they  wore 
lit  up  Morse  declared  the  eflect  to  be  "  quite  gay." 
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"  Reminds  me  of  a  tea-garden  at  home,"  grinned 
Terry. 

"  Does  it  ?"  muttered  Jim  ;  "  more  like  a  tunnel." 

Martin  said  nothing.  He  was  glad  the  underground 
work  was  about  to  end  for  the  day,  and  he  hoped 
Morse  would  think  better  of  his  proposed  venture. 
To  the  blacksmith  it  was  a  conception  of  madness. 

'■  If  I  tried  it,"  he  thought,  "  as  soon  as  I  felt  my- 
self hanging  over  that  awful  hole  I  should  go  as  limp 
as  a  stale  white  herring." 

They  had  fair  appetites  in  spite  of  their  thoughts, 
and  there  was  some  effort  to  talk  lightly  on  matters 
that  had  to  do  with  their  lives  in  the  open  air, 
Chorker,  as  a  lively  subject,  was  introduced,  and 
Morse  named  his  turbaned  friend  by  giving  him  the 
cognomen  of  The  Link. 

"  Why  Link  ?"  asked  Martin. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  theory  on  man  being 
descended  from  monkeys?"  said  Morse. 

"Yes;  but  I  am  not  going  to  believe  it." 

"  No  more  do  I,  But  the  men  who  support  the 
theory  say  that  there  is  a  missing  link  in  the  line  of 
evolution.  A  monkey  at  his  best,  in  a  brain  point  of 
view,  is  a  poor  creature  compared  to  man  at  the  worst. 
Now,  I  think  that  if  by  any  chance  the  theory  is 
right,  we  have  got  hold  of  the  link  here." 

Of  course  they  laughed  at  the  notion,  biit  hence- 
forth the  stranger  was  to  be  known  as  the  Link 
among  the  boys,  and,  like  many  other  things  we  don't 
like,  such  as  the  influenza,  he  had  come  to  stay, 
because  he  could  not  get  away. 

Having  finished  their  dinner,  Martin  lit  his  pipe, 
and  they  sat  talking  a  while ;  but  Morse  was  the  only 
one  of  the  party  who  Avas  really  in  a  cheerful  mood. 
At  intervals  he  would  glance  around  as  a  naturalist 
would  do  on  finding  himself  in  a  land  rich  with  plants, 
of  which  the  world  as  yet  knew  nothing. 

A  thorough  boy  in  some  respects,  he  was  in  others 
lead  and  shoulders  over  them  all.  He  could  act  as 
a  boy  because  he  was  one,  btit  th^re  is  little  doubt  he 
usually  thought  as  a  man, 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  as  they  rose  to  return,  "  that 
there  is  nothing  more  in  this  Hne  to  be  dis- 
covered ?" 

"  I  think  not — to-day,"  replied  Jim,  "  Surely  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied," 

"  I  am,  Jim,  Nay,  more,  I  am  charmed,  dehghted," 
and  he  looked  it. 

They  were  walking  towards  the  door,  when  a  sound 
from  the  direction  of  the  chasm  caused  them  all  to 
halt.  It  was  not  very  loud,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
approach  the  original  roaring,  but  it  was  unmistakably 
the  noise  of  falling  water. 

"The  cataract  has  started  again,"  said  Jim. 

"  So  it  appears,"  replied  Morse,  calmly.  "  I  reckon 
it  has  been  raining  near  the  source  of  it,'^ 


"  You  won't  be  able  to  try  your  experiment  now," 
said  Jim,  in  a  lighter  tone, 

"  It  won't  rain  all  the  spring,"  answered  Morse, 
"  and  in  the  summer  scarcely  at  all." 

Morse  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and  Jim,  who  knew 
what  he  was  when  his  mind  was  made  up,  groanucl. 
within  himself. 

*'  Let  us  go  back,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER    CCXXIL 

TWO  MESrWCANTS  AREIVB   AT  THE  LON^G  HOUSE, 

.--^     •'"^^OE     G  ANTHONY 

was  left  in  charge^ 
and  naturally  did 
not  go  forth  to* 
labour  as  the- 
majority  of  the 
other  boys  did.  Hi*- 
place  was  at  home, 
with  Macbeth,  Ham- 
let, and  Romeo,  and 
for  company  he  chose 
Dawson  and  Dibble,. 
under  the  pretence  of  the  need  of  sentinels.  They 
were  desired  to  get  themselves  up  in  that 
character,  so  far  as  arming  with  their  rifles,  and  Joe- 
had  borrowed  Morse's  Winchester  repeater. 

The  trio,  thus  prepared  to  keep  off  a  foe,  of  whom 
they  had  no  fear,  took  things  easy.  They  brought 
out  the  most  comfortable  seats  they  could  find,  a  book 
o  read,  and  sat  themselves  down,  as  Johnny  Daw  had 
done  on  a  previous  memorable  occasion,  before  the- 
open  gate  of  the  stockade. 

Reading  and  chatting  for  a  change,  two  hours 
passed  away  very  agreeably.  They  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  felt  as  if  they  could  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  life. 

From  the  distance  arose  the  softened  sound  of  the 
axe  as  the  woodfellers  laboured  below,  and  occasion- 
ally the  cry  of  some  ocean  bird  that  had  ventured 
mland  broke  the  stillness. 

There  were  also  now  and  then  sounds  of  verbal  war 
from  the  interior  of  the  Long  House,  and  some  choice 
negro  compliments  exchanged  by  the  combatants,, 
but  that  was  all  for  the  time. 

At  last  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  soft,  shuffling 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  path,  and  Charley,  who 
had  been  dozing  in  his  hut,  put  his  head  out  inter- 
rogatively. 

Joe  Ganthony  and  his  sentinels  were  instantly  on 

the  alert.    Experience  had  taught  them  that  it  was 

the  unexpected  that  always  happened  on  the  island, 

"  Down,  Charley,"  said  Joe,asheadv3nced  to  the  gate. 

The  footsteps  ceased,  and,  on   looking    out,    Joe- 
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beheld,  to  his  astonishment  and  disgust,  Chorker  and 
the  lilissing  Link  standing  side  by  side  in  an  attitude 
■of  the  deepest  humihty. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?"  demanded  Joe,  sternly. 

"*  Well,  I'm  blowed  !"  exclaimed  Dawson,  as  he  and 
Dibble  drew  up  behind  Ganthony.     "  What  cheek  !" 

For  all  that  they  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
Chorker's  get-up,  not  at  all  improved  by  his  having 
slept  somewhere  in  the  open  air. 

The  IMissing  Link  eyed  the  three  rifles  apprehen- 
sively, and  went  through  a  series  of  humble  jerks  like 
a  mechanical  doll,  made  by  an  amateur,  at  work. 

"  I  admits.  Mister  Ganthony,"  replied  Cliorker,"that 
I  ain't  got  no  right  here.  I'm  drawed  here  by  a 
speeches  of  magnet — the  goodness  of  your  'arts." 

*'  Indeed  ;  and  being  drawn  here,  what  then  ?" 

■"  You  wouldn't  see  even  a  warmint  like  me  starve 
for  a  bit  o' wittles,  and  you  a-rolling  in  prodigal  plenty." 

•*  Excuse  me,"  said  Joe,  "  when  did  you  ever  see  us 
rolling  among  our  food  ?" 

*'  I  spoke  in  a  haUergorycal  sense,"  replied  Chorker, 
apologetically. 

"  Speak  with  your  own  sense,"  said  Dawson,  '•  if  you 
have  any." 

"  I  ain't  had  anything  to  eat  since  yester  artemoon," 
pleaded  Chorker,  "  and  there  niver  was  sich  air  as  we 
git  here  for  working  Tip  a  happy tite.  1  feel  aa  if  I 
could  eat  a  bit  of  wolf." 

"  Why  not  try  a  cut  off  him  ?"  suggested  Joe,  point- 
ing to  the  Missing  Link,  who  bowed  and  skipped  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  being  noticed. 

"  No  or'nary  cannibal,"  replied  Chorker,  in  deep 
disgust,  "  could  tackle  him." 

"  Why  is  he  with  you  ?" 

"  Because  he  sticks  to  me.  J  don't  want  him.  It's 
no  use  hollerin'  at  him.  You  might  do  it  till  you 
blowed  your  head  orf ,  and  all  he  does  is  to  bob  about 
and  grin,  as  if  you  had  made  him  a  present." 

Of  course,  his  hearers  knew  all,  or  all  that  was 
known,  about  this  odd  strangei",  and  the  idea  of 
Chorker  being  saddled  Avith  him,  perhaps  for  life, 
naturally  amused  them. 

Chorker  suddenly  burst  in  witharenewalofhisappeal. 

"  Gimme  something  to  eat,  if  it  is  only  a  mouldy 
■biscuit." 

Joe  whispered  a  few  words  to  Dawson,  who  sped 
4iway  into  the  house.  There  he  collected  a  lot  of 
■odds  and  ends  of  the  food,  all  wholesome  and  clean, 
which  Joe  took  from  him  and  handed  to  Chorker. 

'•  You  had  better  divide  it,"  he  said,  "  and  be  fair." 

The  eyes  of  the  Missing  Link^  on  seeing  food 
assumed  a  wolfish  glare,  which  led  Ganthony  to  re- 
mark in  an  undeitone  to  his  companions  : "  If  Chorker 
wouldn't  eat  him,  I'll  back  him  at  a  pinch  to  eat 
Chorker." 

Sitting  down,  the  last-named  individual  proceeded 


to  divide  the  food  given  him,  doing  his  level  best  to 
reserve  for  his  own  use  what  may  be  called  the  tid- 
bits. But  Joe  Ganthony  insisted  on  a  fair  division, 
and  the  Missing  Link  received  justice. 

They  made  a  hearty  meal,  eating  as  very  hungry 
men  wiU  do  until  they  could  eat  no  more,  and  there 
was  still  enough  left  for  another  meal. 

Chorker  tied  his  up  in  a  yellow  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief, part  of  his  official  outfit ;  but  the  Missing  Link 
put  his  away  in  a  pocket  that  hung  under  his  robe,  as 
the  pockets  of  our  grandmothers  used  to  be  fixed 
under  their  dresses. 

It  had  a  suspiciously  capacious  appearance,  and 
the  spare  food  scarcely  filled  up  a  corner  of  it. 

"  I  suppose  I  couldn't  see  Mister  Gordon  ?"  asked 
Chorker,  as  he  got  upon  his  feet. 

"  Not  to-day — he's  busy,"  replied  Joe,  shortly. 

*'  I  want  to  see  him  pertickler.  Tell  him  I  feels 
what  a  sinner  and  a  low-down  creetur  I've  been,  and 
I  'opes  as  he  will  allow  me  to  come  back  and  work  so 
as  to  keep  me  from  starvvation." 

"  With  your  friend  there,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  Mister  Ganthony,  not  if  I  can  injuce  him  to 
go  away.  Tell  Mister  Gordon  as  I  was  brought  up 
low  and  hadn't  no  proper  ideas  put  into  my  head  and. 
'art.     But  111  hact  straight  in  the  future." 

Here  the  Missing  Link,  feeling  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  say  something,  stood  forward  and 
delivered  a  short  but  entirely  incomprehensible 
address,  finishing  off  with  a  series  of  bobs  and  bows, 
-which  did  not  terminate  until  he,  in  backing,  fell  over 
a  stone  and  knocked  his  head  heavily  on  the  ground. 

He  jumped  up,  however,  and  seeing  that  Chorker 
was  already  retreating  down  the  path,  bounded  after 
him  with  a  series  of  curious  steps  that  set  the  boys  off 
into  fits  of  laughter. 

Among  his  other  charming  peculiarities,  the  Missing 
Link,  when  moving  in  a  hurry,  had  a  habit  of  turning 
every  sixth  or  seventh  step  into  a  skip.  He  was  like- 
wise incommoded  by  his  robe,  as  was  seen  when  he 
nearly  fell  in  three  instances,  and  in  the  fourth  did 
so,  heavily. 

But  he  must  have  been  made  of  fibrous  material, 
for  as  soon  as  he  was  down  he  was  up  again,  and  iu 
pursuit  of  Chorker. 

No  dog  ever  more  faithfully  followed  his  master, 
and  all  remonstrances,  let  alone  stronger  expressions, 
were  thrown  away  upon  him.  He  accepted  them  all 
as  kindly  expressions,  and  gave  back  a  smile  for  every 
oath  and  personal  insult. 

"  It  would  be  good  fun  to  have  the  pair  somewhere 
handy,"  said  Joe  Ganthony,  as  they  turned  back  to 
the  Long  House. 

"  I  couldn't  stand  the  old  man,"  replied  Dawson. 
"  Chorker  was  bad  enough,  but  old  Hop-and-Kick 
would  be  too  much  for  me." 
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"Or  for  any  of  us,"  said  Dibble, 

It  was  about  the  midclle  of  the  afternoon  when  Jim 
and  his  friend  unexpectedly  returned.  At  the  earliest 
they  were  not  looked  for  until  the  evening.  On  hear- 
ing of  Chorker's  coming,  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  be 
wrathful,  but  Morse  touched  him  on  the  arm  and 
whispered  a  word  in  his  ear. 

*'  If  you  think  so,''  said  Jim,  doubtfully. 

"  Let  them  have  a  hut  to  themselves  somewhere  in 
the  wood,  handy  but  not  too  close,"  said  Morse.  "  I 
am  very  curious  about  the  Link.  He  was  no  ordinary 
African  to  have  been  possessed  of  that  turban. 
Besides,  if  you  allow  them  to  wander  at  large,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  mischief  they  may  get  up  to. 
Have  them  near  and  keep  them  employed." 

"  I  generally  take  your  advice,"  replied  Jim,  "  and 
I  won't  oppose  it  now.  But  the  pair  will  have  to 
keep  outside  the  stockade." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Morse,  "  and  outside  the  castle, 
too." 

Jim  went  off  to  see  how  the  wood-cutters  were 
getting  on,  and  Morse  took  Martin  by  the  arm  and 
led  him  aside. 

"  You  will  make  me  a  strong  hook,  won't  you?"  he 
said;  "  something  that  is  tough  and  will  bear  a  good 
sti'ain." 

"  Give  up  the  notion — do  !"  pleaded  Martin. 

"  I  can't,"  answered  Morse.  "  1  shall  never  rest 
until  I  have  crossed  that  chasm  and  got  possession  of 
some  pieces  of  those  wonderful  rocks — if  rocks  they 
are." 

"  Suppose  I  won't  make  you  a  hook  ?" 

"  Then  I  will  make  one  for  myself." 

"  And  it  would  break  with  your  weight,  lad,"  said 
Martin.  "  As  you  are  so  bent  on  it,  I'll  make  the  hook, 
and  it  shall  be  strong  enough  to  bear  an  elephant." 
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ARTIN,  though  he 
had  promised  to 
make  the  hook, 
resolved  to  be  as 
long  as  he  possibly 
could  about  it, 
under  the  plea  of 
time  being  requisite 
to  give  it  the  ne- 
cessary toughness. 
But  his  main  idea 
in  creating  delay 
founded  on  the  hope  that,   on   reflection,  the 


ardour    of    Morse    would   cool   and  the  project  be- 
abandoned. 

But  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  young  chemist 
held  fixed  notions  when  once  they  were  seriously  en- 
tertained, and  it  would  take  more  than  persuasion  of 
friend  or  foe  to  induce  him  to  abandon  any  of  his 
conceptions.  The  curiosity  of  Morse  was  fully 
aroused,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  cross  that 
chasm  or  go  to  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  attempt. 

Jim,  knowing  Chorker,  looked  for  him  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  sure  enough  he  came  hobbling 
up  the  path  before  breakfast.  Behind  him  was  his 
inseparable,  the  incomprehensible  Missing  Link. 

"  Good-morning,  Mister  Gordon,"  said  Chorker ;  "  I 
begs  your  pardon  for  bringing  this  party  along,  but 
he  ain't  to  be  shook  ofi"." 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  he  hasn't  a  greater  claim 
upon  our  hospitality  than  you  have,"  said  Jim, 
"  Anyway,  quite  as  much." 

"  I  ain't  sich  a  stranger  to  you,  Mister  Gordon." 

"That  is  true.     We  know  you  rather  too  well." 

Chorker  sniffed,  and  the  Missing  Link,  watchful  o£ 
the  speakers  as  usual,  bowed  three  times  to  Jim. 

"He  aggrawates  me  with  that,"  growled  Chorker, 
"He  starts  oft" as  if  he  had  clockwork  inside  him, and 
the  more  you  cusses  him  the  more  he  bobs  about." 

"  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  be  again  received 
here,  in  spite  of  what  I  told  you,"  said  Jim. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  so  be  as  you  feel  you  can  once  more* 
forgive  me.     I'll  go  straight  iu  the  futur'." 

"  You  had  better,  or  I  will  stop  your  going  for  good 
and  all.    But  you  are  not  to  enter  the  Long  House." 

"  Werry  well,  sir." 

"  Nor  the  castle." 

"  Where  am  I  to  go,  sir  ?" 

"  Y''ou  can  have  a  hut  somewhere  between  here  and 
the  beach.  You  must  build  it  with  the  assistance  of 
your  friend,  for  none  other  will  be  given  you,  and 
when  it  is  done  you  are  not  to  stray  from  it  further 
than  the  lagoon  without  special  leave." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  hears.  I  ain't  fond  of  strayin'. 
I've  had  too  much  of  it  as  things  are." 

"  You  will  also  be  held  responsible  for  the  move- 
ments of — your  friend." 

"  Friend,  indeed ;  cuss  him !"  muttered  Chorker,. 
under  his  breath. 

"  You  will  make  him  understand  what  he  is  to  do,. 
and  keep  him  out  of  mischief." 

"  But  the  warmint — axing  your  parding  for  sich 
langwidge— ain't  been  brought  up  to  speak  English.'" 

"  You  must  teach  him,"  said  Jim.  "  Now  wait  here, 
and  I  will  send  you  out  something  to  eat.  After 
breakfast  Sleery  will  lend  you  some  tools.  Then  go 
to  Avork." 

Chorker  was  very  glad  to  be  near  liis  old  acquaint- 
ances  on  any  terms,  but  the  weight  of   bitterness,, 
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inspired  by  the  society  of  the  Missing'Link,  effectually 
robbed  him  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pleasure  he  would 
have  otherwise  felt. 

He  glared  at  him  evilly  while  Jim  was  gone  to  order 
him  something  to  eat,  and  received  nothing  but  smil- 
ing grins  in  return. 

"  I  wish  he  would  use  bad  langwidge  for  a  change," 
groaned  Chorker. 

Romeo  brought  out  some  coffee  and  bacon,  and  a 
big  biscuit  apiece.  As  soon  as  the  Missing  Link  espied 
Borneo,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  delight.  Sniffing  the 
aroma  of  the  coffee,  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  ecstasy. 

"  You  got  a  chum  now.  Old  Chorker,"  grinned 
Romeo. 

"  How  would  you  like  him  ?"  demanded  Chorker, 
sullenly. 

"You  be  cibil,"  said  Romeo,  "or  me  stop  you 
rations.  De  ole  man — de  young  genelman  call  him 
de  Link — much  too  good  comparry  for  you.  Yv'har  dat 
article  ob  war  making  you  de  gubnor  ob  de  island  ? 
Oh,  when  me  hear  dat,  me  bust  out  laughin',  an 
didn't  stop  all  night." 

"  Then  you  didn't  sleep  ?"  said  Chorker,  as  he  took 
his  breakfast. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Romeo  ;  "  did  you  nebber  larf 
in  you  sleep  ?" 
'"'  No." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Mister  Clever  ?  Yah ! 
dere  not  much  larf  in  you  any  time.  Now,  Link,  don't 
you  be  in  sich  a  hurry,  less  you  scald  you  troat  wif 
dat  corfee." 

Coffee  must  have  been  a  familiar  and  favourite 
drink,  as  he  went  for  it  and  drank  a  portion  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  burning  his  throat. 

It  brought  the  tears  into  his  eyes,  it  is  certain,  but 
he  did  not  mind  that.  Squatting  doAvn,  he  placed 
the  mug  handy  on  the  ground,  and  fell  upon  the  food 
with  an  appetite  that  very  nearly  equalled  that  of  the 
day  before.  Romeo  felt  a  kind  of  fascination  steal- 
ing over  him  as  he  watched  the  movements  of  the 
Missing  Link.  It  was  the  class  of  feeling  which 
comes  over  one  vjhen  they  meet  with  something  their 
mind  associates  with  the  supernatural. 

He  could  not  pull  himself  together  and  go  away, 
but  stood  watching  him,  spellbound,  until  the  voice 
of  his  father  recalled  him  to  himself. 

"You  goin'  to  stop  out  dere  all  day  ?"  cried  Hamlet 
from  the  gateway. 

Romeo  started,  and  with  an  effort  turned  round 
and  walked  back  to  the  stockade. 
"  Fader,"  he  whispered. 
"  What  now  ?"  asked  Hamlet,  tartly. 
"  See  dat  ole  man  dere  't" 
"  Whar  ?" 

Hamlet  had  not  so  much  as  glanced  at  the  pair 
outside.     Romeo  pointed  them  out. 


"  Golly !  who  dat  ?"  exclaimed  he. 
"Fader,"  whispered  Romeo,    "a  conwicter   come 
ober  me  dat  he  not  mortif  ul." 

"He  put  away  de  grub  in  a  mortiful  manner," 
suggested  Hamlet. 

"  Dat  may  be,"  returned  Romeo,  "  but  he  do  it  to 
conceal  him  real    character.       You  nebber  see  dem 
ghostesses  in  de  old  schoolhouse  ?" 
"Nebber." 

"  Dat  ole  man  de  image  ob  one  ob  dem." 
"  Orickum !"     exclaimed    Hamlet,    aghast,     "you 
nebber  mean  dat  for  sure  ?" 

Romeo  had  made  this  assertion  without  premedi- 
tation. It  roUed  from  his  lips,  as  many  other  utter- 
ances had  done,  without  a  thought. 

But,  having  given  it  vent,  he  was  not  going  back 
on  it. 

"  Dat's  so,"  he  said ;  "  but  don't  you  and  grand- 
fader  gib  way  to  any  larms  about  him.  Me  got  him  in 
hand.  He  come  up  here  all  bounce  dis  mornin',  but 
de  moment  me  fix  dis  lef  eye  ob  mine  on  him  he  gib 
a  squirm,  and  pretend  he  not  a  ghose  at  all." 

This  was  to  an  extent  reassuring,  for  did  not 
Romeo,  on  a  previous  occasion,  show  that  he  was  able 
to  hold  the  spirits  in  check  ?  Nevertheless,  Hamlet 
shook  in  his  spare  attire,  and  walked  back  to  his 
duties,  feeling  as  white  as  it  was  possible  for  a  nigger 
to  do. 

When  Hamlet  peeped  out  an  hour  later  he  saw 
that  the  fearsome  Missing  Link  was  gone,  and  on 
informing  Romeo  of  the  fact,  was  calmly  assured  by 
that  veracious  young  man,  "Dis  chile  send  him  away, 
and  he  not  to  come  inside  de  stockade  on  pedal  ob 
him  bein'  blown  to  bits." 

"  How  you  blow  a  spirit  to  bits  ?"  asked  Romeo. 
"  Dere  am  a  way  ob  doin'  it,"  said  Romeo,  mys- 
teriously, "and  if  ebber  he  come  rowling  in  here  wif  out 
tny  leab,  me  jess  show  you  how  it  done." 

Of  course  Macbeth  had  been  informed  of  the  new 
terror,  and  his  aged  body  was  set  quivering  with  fear. 
But  he  trusted  in  Romeo,  even  as  Hamlet  did,  and 
two  days  passing  without  their  seeing  anything  of  the 
Missing  Link.  The  reputation  of  Romeo  as  a  spirit- 
layer  became  still  more  firmly  establis,hed. 

None  of  the  three  went  far  from  the  Long  House* 
and  the  talk  of  the  boys  being  on  other  matters,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  fact  that  Chorker,  assisted  in  a 
special  way  by  the  Missing  Link,  was  building  a  house 
in  the  wood  below.  That  discovery  was  to  be  made 
hereafter. 

It  was  a  busy  time  with  the  boys,  planting  on  the 
farm,  digging,  hoeing,  and  so  on.  In  the  vineyard 
there  was  also  much  to-  do,  for  the  vines  had  grown  in 
a  tangled  condition,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  them 
out  and  thinning  them  in  other  ways,  was  really 
immense. 
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Giuseppo  in  this  work  showed  another  of  his  accom- 
phshments.  He  understood  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  showed  Dawson  and  his  assistants  many 
things  they  ought  to  do  to  ensure  a  good  crop,  that 
were  new  to  them. 

But  while  the  arts  of  peace  were  thus  cultivated, 
the  possibility  of  another  war  was  not  forgotten. 
Morse  varied  his  studies  in  the  laboratory  with  the 
making  of  gunpowder,  and  utilising  it  for  cartridges. 

Thus  three  days  passed,  and  Martin  hoped  that  he 
had  forgotten  his  project  of  crossing  the  chasm,  but 
from  this  hopeful  dream  he  was  awakened  by  Morse, 
who,  on  the  fourth  day,  suddenly  asked  him  if  he  took 
so  long  to  make  a  hook,  and  if  so,  why  ? 

"  Really,"  replied  Martin,  candidly,  *'  I  hoped  you 
had  forgotten  it." 

"  Let  me  have  it  to-night,  or  in  the  morning,"  said 
Morse,  quietly. 

CHAPTER  COXXIV. 

€HOEIZEE    AND    THE    MISSING    LINK    AS    BUILDBES. — A 
VANISHING   JOINT  OF  POKE. 

EFT  to  themselves, 
save  that  Romeo 
brought  them 
their  daily  rations, 
Chorker  and  the 
Missing  Link  were 
busy  for  foxu-  days 
endeavouring  to 
build  a  shelter  for 
themselves.  P  r  u- 
dent  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  spot.  It 
was  out  of  sight  of  anyone  going  up  or  down  the 
path,  and  in  a  slight  hollow,  sheltered  by  the  trees 
from  the  sun  and  wind. 

The  labours  of  the  pair  were  not  blessed  with  very 
good  results,  thanks  to  Chorker's  boundless  igiiorance 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  builder's  art,  and  the  uncon- 
querable stupidity  of  the  Missing  Link. 

The  latter  was  willing  to  make  himself  useful,  but 
apparently  he  had  no  idea  of  Chorker's  object  when 
the  tree-felUng  began. 

Possibly,  the  Link  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  desert 
country  where  there  were  no  hotises  and  only  a  few 
trees  in  the  oases,  too  valuable  to  be  felled.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  was  always  in  the  way,  and  had  several 
narrow  escapes  from  having  his  brains  knocked  out  by 
falling  branches  and  trunks  of  beech  and  fir. 

Chorker  would  gladly  have  killed  him  by  this  means 
if  he  dared,  but  he  feared  he  might  be  held  respon- 
sible. So  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  continuous  peril 
of  his  companion,  it  kept  him  in  a  state  of  continuous 
terror. 


"  Come  out  of  the  way !"  he  was  continually  roar- 
ing, as  he  lopped  off  branches  under  which  the  Miss- 
ing Link  invariably  placed  himself,  and  looked  up  in 
admiring  recognition  of  Chorker's  labours,  "  do  you 
want  your  head  smashed  ?" 

It  was  only  on  his  being  urged  by  the  most  violent 
gesticulations  that  he  consented  to  move,  and  once 
he  was  too  late. 

A  branch  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  fell  upon 
his  head,  knocked  off  his  turban,  and  laid  him  on  his 
back.  But  he  arose  beaming,  as  if  it  had  done  him  a 
world  of  good,  and  replaced  his  turban  with  the 
greatest  care.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was  in  peril 
again. 

At  length  Chorker  got  on  with  his  house  and  put 
up  the  four  walls.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  finish 
them,  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  both  the 
window  and  the  door.  In  his  exasperation  he  went 
near  killing  the  Missing  Link,  who  seemed  to  find  in 
the  omission  an  occasion  for  special  rejoicing,  for  he 
not  only  smiled  as  usual,  but  began  to  waltz  in  his 
peculiar  fashion  and  sing. 

Chorker  cut  openings  for  the  windows  and  door, 
and  proceeded  to  put  on  rafters  for  the  roof.  Wliile 
fastening  one  of  them  as  he  sat  astride  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  the  whole  thing  gave  way,  and  as  the  Miss- 
ing Link  was  inside,  he  was  fairly  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  building. 

Chorker  lay  among  the  timber,  and  relieved  his 
feelings  by  the  utterance  of  some  appropriate  remarks, 
mainly  bearing  on  the  Missing  Link,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  rebuild  their  home.  Experience  helped  him 
to  put  it  up  more  securely,  and  at  last  he  got  together 
something  that  would  serve  for  shelter,  better  than 
the  rough  bower  of  branches  and  timber  under  which 
he  and  his  satellite,  the  Link,  had  been  sleeping. 

Thus  an  entire  week  passed  away,  and  he  saw 
nothing  of  those  living  near  him,  excepting  Romeo. 
One  morning  that  veracious  nigger  brought  down  a 
hand  of  pork  for  Chorker  and  the  Link. 

"  Marse  Dawson  been  out  shooting,"  he  said,  "  and 
kill  six  pigs.  Sich  a  run  ob  luck  at  not  missing  any 
ob  dem  as  neber  was.  Habin'  plenty  ob  fresh  meat, 
Marse  Gordon  send  you  dis." 

"  Give  him  my  duty  and  heartfelt  gratitude,"  re- 
plied Chorker ;  "  say  that  I  alius  knowed  he  was  kind. 
A  bit  o'  roast  pork  toill  be  a  nice  change  for  dinner." 

He  had  fitted  up  a  sort  of  hearth  in  his  hut,  and 
with  a  hook  and  a  piece  of  cork  he  made  a  crude 
roasting-jack.     Firing  he  had  in  plenty. 

With  what  joy  one  of  his  greedy  habits  hung  over 
that  joint  of  pork  to  roast  we  leave  the  leader  to 
guess.  It  was  a  labour  of  love,  if  ever  there  was  such 
a  thing  in  this  woi-ld. 

With  a  dish  made  of  wood  beneath  it  to  catch  the 
dripping,  and  a  spoon  of  the  same  material,  he  bastefl 
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"the  joint  until  the  time  came  when  the  brown  crack- 
ling showed  it  was  nearly  done. 

Then  it  happened  Chorker  had  burnt  all  his  fuel, 
iand  he  temporarily  left  the  hut  to  fetch  some  more. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Missing  Link  showed  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  proceedings.  This  was  the 
more  unaccountable  as  he  was  as  a  rule  wonderfully 
^eedy  to  get  his  share  of  the  good  things  that  fell  to 
"their  lot. 

All  the  time  Chorker,  with  loving  care,  was  bast- 
ing and  watching  the  joint,  the  Missing  Link  sat  out- 
side upon  a  stone  thinking  in  his  hazy  fashion  or 
dozing. 

Chorker  saw  him  sitting  on  that  stone  when  he 
went  round  to  the  back  of  the  hut  where  their  pile  of 
Ifuel,  the  remnants  left  out  of  the  building  operations^ 
-was  kept.  Filling  his  arms  with  short  pieces  of  timber, 
he  hastened  back. 

l^e  Missing  Link  sat  on  the  stone  as  before,  and 
with  his  eyes'  tightly  closed.     He  also  softly  snored. 

"  The  lazy  beast !"  muttered  Chorker,  "  I've  a  good 
fflQind  to  eat  the  ole  j'int  right  orf  without  waking 
him.    I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  it." 

Growling  in  his  disgust  he  entered  the  hut,  glanced 
at  the  fire,  and  staggered  back  against  the  wall. 

The  joint  was  gone! 

There  was  a  portion  of  the  string  dangling,  and  the 
wooden  dish  with  the  fat  and  gravy,  but  the  joint — 
ithe  luscious  joint  of  pork — was  no  longer  there  ! 

A  blow  from  a  savage's  club  would  not  have  more 
staggered  the  dismayed  Chorker,  He  looked  around 
the  hut  with  a  vague  idea  that  the  joint  might  some- 
:how  have  fallen  from  the  string  and  rolled  away.  But 
there  was  nothing  beyond  the  bare,  beaten  earth  that 
served  as  a  flooring  to  be  seen  under  the  crude  table 
he  had  made. 

From  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  hut  Chorker 
went  and  looked  about  him  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  Charley.  It  is  true  that 
the  bear,  as  far  as  he  knew,  had  hitherto  a'S  a  matter 
-of  choice  confined  his  eating  to  vegetable  food. 

But  then,  hke  its  betters,  it  might  have  felt  the 
need  of  a  change  of  diet. 

Yet  there  were  no  signs  of  the  animal  having  paid 
a  visit  to  the  hut.  The  loose  soil  around  would  surely 
liave  received  and  retained  the  impression  of  his  huge 
paws. 

No,  it  was  not  the  work  of  Charley,  and  if  not 
Charley,  only  the  Missing  Link  remained  to  be  sus- 
jpected. 

Chorker  walked  softly  up  and  gazed  at  the  sleeping 
"beauty,  who  nodded  his  head  and  drew  long  bx-eaths 
.and  snored  as  became  a  sleeper  in  an  uncomfortable 
position. 

"  He  can't  have  bolted  it,"  mused  Chorker.  "  He 
is  a  bit  of  a  cormorank,  but  he  ain't  up  to  that." 


He  walked  round  the  Link,  and  when  he  got  to 
leeward  of  him  Chorker  suddenly  snifi'ed. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  the  aroma  of  roast  pork  in 
the  air.    A  dig  in  the  back  awoke  the  sleeper. 

"  Git  up !"  roared  Chorker,  *'  and  let  me  see  if  you 
are  sitting  on  it." 

The  Missing  Link,  aroused,  got  upon  his  feet,  and 
stared  at  Chorker  in  mild  surprise.  There  was  no 
joint  to  be  seen,  but  the  aroma  was  more  pronounced 

Light  broke  in  upon  Chorker.  With  a  yell  of  fury 
he  grasped  the  long  robe  of  the  Missing  Link  and 
raised  it,  disclosing  the  capacious  pocket  with  the 
knuckle-end  of  the  joint  of  pork  sticking  out  of  it. 

*'  Give  it  up,  or  I'll  have  yer  life !" 

The  Link,  ignoring  this  dread  threat,  wrenched 
himself  free,  and,  with  an  agility  that  rivalled  the 
chamois  pursued  by  the  hunter,  bounded  away. 

Chorker  was  no  runner,  and  he  pursued  in  vain. 
The  Missing  Link  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  his 
pursuer  returned  to  the  hut  in  a  state  bordering  on 
madness. 

"He  must  come  back,"  muttered  Chorker,  "and 
when  he  does,  I'll  murder  him  !" 

But  the  Link  did  not  return  that  night,  and  when 
Chorker  awoke  on  the  following  morning  he  was  still 
away. 

But  he  must  have  visited  the  hut,  for  the  bone  ti 
the  joint,  picked  as  clean  as  an  ivory  knitting-needle, 
lay  on  the  table,  a  maddening  sight  to  the  unfortunate 
old  man,  thus  nefariously  deprived  of  his  anticipated 
feast. 

CHAPTER   CCXXV. 

MORSE   CARRIES   OUT   HIS   IDEA. — THE   TERRORS    OF    IT. 

'T    was     rarely     Jim 
Gordon    was    seen 
with      a     gloomy 
face,  but  one  morn- 
ing— it  was  on  the 
day   that  Oliorker, 
awakening,  beheld  the 
completed  work  of  the 
Missing   Link  —  he   was 
up  very  early,  and  when 
the  boys  came  out  for  a 
little  fresh  air  they  dis- 
covered him  pacing  to  and  fro  in  a  melancholy  mood. 

Joe  Ganthony  and  Johnny  Daw  joined  him,  and 
asked  almost  in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  if  any- 
thing had  happened  in  the  night. 

'•No,"  Jim  answered;  "it  is  Morse  I  am  worrying 
about.  He  intends  to  carry  out  that  mad  project  of 
his  to-day." 

"  Crossing  that  chasm  you  told  us  about?''  exclaimed 
Ganthony. 
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"  Yes ;  and  you  who  have  never  seen  it  can  have  no 
idea,  or  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  its  terrible  appear- 
ance. It  isn't  because  it  is  very  wide,  because  it  is 
not,  nor  because  of  its  depth  exactly.  It  is  the  fact 
that  whatsoever  goes  down  there  passes  away  to  the 
very  secret  recesses  of  the  earth  that  makes  the  place 
so  awe-inspiring." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  not  to  be  persuaded  out  of  it  ?" 
said  Daw. 

"  If  anyone  here  could  persuade  him,"  replied  Jim, 
"  I  think  I  am  that  person.  But  I  have  tried  my  best 
with  him  and  failed." 

The  object  of  these  dolorous  remarks  now  appeared 
looking  remarkably  bright  and  spry.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  triple  hook,  a  sort  of  grappling-iron  such  as 
they  use  when  ballooning  for  holding  on  to  the  earth 
at  the  finish  of  the  aerial  journey. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  Look  here, 
Jim  ;  isn't  this  a  beauty  ?  I  call  it  Martin's  master- 
piece !" 

"  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  carry  it  away  and 
sink  it  in  the  lagoon,"  answered  Jim. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Morse,  laughing,  "  and  so  give 
Martin  the  trouble  of  making  another  ?" 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  retorted  Jim. 

"  My  dear  old  boy,"  said  Morse,  laying  a  hand 
affectionately  upon  his  shoulder,  "  I  have  not  a  third 
of  the  pluck  you  jDossess,  and  yet  I  am  going  to  do 
this  thing  without  a  quiver  of  one  of  my  nerves. 
Feel  ray  pulse." 

"  It  isn't  what  you  feel  now,"  replied  Jim,  "  but  the 
possibility  of  losing  your  nerve  when " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  when  I  am  crossing  the  rope.  But, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  am  going  to  rely  upon  you  and 
some  others,  who  are  not  hkely  to  fail  me  at  a  pinch, 
to  save  me  if  anything  goes  wrong.  If  you  shake  my 
trust  in  you7'  nerve  I  am  done  for." 

"  I  may  lose  it  at  the  most  important  time." 

"I  shall  believe  it  when  I  experience  it,"  said 
Morse.  "  Come,  no  more  of  it.  I  am  going,  if  I  go 
alone,  but  I  should  prefer  some  of  the  boys  to  be  with 
me.  Then  there  is  Changeling,  he  wants  to  come, 
and  Dawson  ;  and  I  suppose  you  would  prefer  being 
with  us.  Daw,  to  being  left  at  home  ?" 

"  I  should,  if  I  can  be  of  service,"  answered  Johnny. 
"  Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I !" 

cried  Morse,  merrily ;  "  meaning,  of  course,  dear  boys, 
that  nothing  wUl  stop  me.  So  come  along  and  peck. 
Afterwards,  all  who  wish  to  see  me  make  a  fool  of 
myself  had  better  enrol  their  names." 

Terry  had  told  the  boys  of  the  perils  attending  the 
getting  to  the  lower  cave,  dwelling  with  grim  force 
on  that  part  of  the  journey  in  which  the  iron  ladder 
played  a  part.  It  rather  daunted  some  of  the 
youngsters,   but    when    Morse's    invitation    became 


known  the  desire   to   accompany  him  was  general.. 
But  Jim  Gordon  objected. 

"  There  will  be  too  many  of  us,"  he  said.  "  Half- 
will  suffice,  and  I  will  select  those  to  go." 

The  truth  must  be  confessed.  Some  in  their  hearts 
were  glad  they  were  not  going,  and  accepted  Jim's 
rejection  without  demur.  It  was  one  thing  to  be 
brave  in  the  open  and  against  human  foes,  and 
another  to  face  the  gloomy  horrors  of  that  subterra- 
nean way. 

Jim  made  another  arrangement,  that  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  good  one.  He  sent  6n  Martin  with  the 
main  body  first,  remaining  behind  with  Morse  a 
sufficient  time  to  allow  all  to  get  through  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  journey  ere  they  started.  His 
object  was  of  course  to  keep  Morse  fresh  for  the 
really  desperate  attempt  he  was  about  to  make. 

Changeling  carried  the  stoutish  post  that  was  to  be  • 
driven  into  the  soU  of  the  cavern,  and  the  wooden 
"  beetle,"  a  huge  kind  of  mallet,  and  other  requisites 
were  divided  among  voluntary  porters.  Lights  in 
plenty  were  taken,  and  food  for  a  mid-day  meal. 

Jim  gave  the  main  party  an  hour,  which  he  passed 
with  Morse  in  talking  over  their  other  island  affairs. 
He  knew  that  all  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  his- 
project  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  wasted  no  more 
breath  upon  it. 

When  the  time  came  for  starting  he  announced  it 
quietly,  and  the  two  friends  entered  the  castle. 

The  initial  part  of  the  journey,  once  not  without 
its  uncanny  terrors,  was  as  nothing  now  in  Jim's  eyes. . 
He  had  one  faint  hope  left,  and  that  was  when  they 
reached  the  cavern  they  would  hear  the  dread  sound 
of  the  falling  cataract. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  When  he 
and  Morse  reached  the  foot  of  the  iron  ladder  they 
instinctively  stood  still  to  listen.  The  silence  was  un-  • 
broken  save  by  a  faint  murmur,  which  they  knew  rose 
from  the  vgices  of  the. boys  floating  up  through  the 
open  door  below. 

"  All  is  well  so  far,"  said  Morse.  "  Jim,  tliis  will  be  ■ 
a  red-letter  day  in  my  life." 

"Or  a  black-letter  one  in  mine,"  thought  Jim,  but 
he  did  not  speak  his  fear  aloud. 

They  hastened  down  and  entered  the  lower  cavern,. 
Avhere  the  lights  carried  by  the  boys  sparkled  like 
red  stars  in  the  distance. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  them  to  the  chasm, 
from  which  the  early  arrivals  stood  at  a  respectable 
distance. 

Martin  and  Changeling  were  testing  the  post  which 
they  had  fixed  in  the  ground.  All  it  wanted  was  a 
fairish  amount  of  firmness,  because  such  experienced 
men  would  take  good  care  to  keep  the  rope  wrapped 
round  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  thus  cause  very  little.- 
strain. 
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At  the  same  time  it  was  essential  that  it  should  not 
give  way  at  a  critical  moment. 

"  There,"  said  Martin,  giving  the  top  of  it  a  final 
blow  with  the  beetle,  "  I  think  it  will  do." 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  replied  Morse,  as  he  slung  a 
small  bag  the  blacksmith  handed  to  him,  over  his 
shoulders.     "  Now  you  may  hook  on." 

Bidding  all  stand  back  so  as  to  give  his  arm  full 
play,  Martin  coiled  the  portion  of  the  rope  to  which 
the  hook  was  now  attached,  like  a  lasso,  while  Change- 
ling wound  the  lower  end  round  the  post. 

"  One,  two,  and  away  !"  sang  out  Martin,  as  he  first 
swayed  then  flung  the  hook. 

It  struck  the  top  of  the  mushroom-shaped  rock  on 
the  other  side,  and  slipping  ofi^,  tumbled  into  the 
chasm. 

As  it  struck  the  rocky  sides,  it  emitted  a  sound  that 
might  have  been  given  out  by  a  monster  tuning-fork, 
and  the  depths  below  taking  up  the  note,  echoed  and 
re-echoed  it  softly,  loudly,  musically,  and  with  dis- 
cordant twang,  until  it  died  away  in  unknown  regions 
below. 

The  group  of  boys,  standing  as  silent  as  frightened 
mice,  listened  awe-stricken.  Martin  hauled  up  the 
hook. 

"  You  hardly  tried  then,  did  you  P"  said  Morse, 
softly. 

"  I  won't  miss  this  time,"  replied  the  blacksmith. 
*  That  music  below  is  more  than  I  can  bear." 

He  raised  the  hook  again,  twirled  it  over  his  head, 
and  cast  it  carefully.    It  caught  on  and  held  fast. 


CHAPTER  CCXXVI. 

THE   DARIJTG   OF   MORSE. — THE   VOICE   OF   THE 
CAVEEXS. 

'MONG  the  boys  there 
were  about  a  dozen 
lights.     Some  were 
candles,  but  others' 
were   torches    manu- 
factured by  Morse  for 
the     occasion.       They 
burned    freely,    giving    a 
strong    illumination,    but 
casting     oft'    very     little 
smoke. 

The  latter  were  not 
until  the  maker  arrived,  and  now  by  their 
li'^ht  Jim  looked  at  Morse's  face,  and  saw  to  his 
infinite  pair}  that  it  was  deadly  pale.  Tlie  strain 
npon  his  nervous  system  was  undoubtedly  very  great. 

"  (Jh,  that  ho  would  give  up  the  idea  even  now," 
thought  Jim,  but  he  said  not  a  word  aloud.  Moi'se 
was  very  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  failure  to  him  was 


unbearable.  Having  gone  so  far  there  was  no  going, 
back  to  one  of  his  really  proud  spirit. 

The  rope  was  pulled  taut  and  secured  round  the 
post.  Changeling  took  charge  of  the  loose  end- 
Then  the  second  rope  was  fixed  under  the  armpits 
of  the  daring  young  adventurer,  and  sufficient 
paid  out  to  enable  him  to  get  across.  Finally,  the 
end  of  that  was  also  wound  round  the  post,  and 
Martin  prepared  to  pay  out  the  free  portion  as  Morse 
travelled  along. 

The  silence  among  the  boys  was  profound.  They 
did  not  stir.  They  scarcely  breathed.  Excitement 
chilled  them.  Steadily  Morse  swung  himself  upon  the 
rope,  and,  with  liis  body  hanging  horizontally  under 
it,  proceeded  to  work  his  way  across,  hand  over  hand. 
There  was  a  slight  stir  among  the  boys. 

"  Be  still,  all  of  you,"  whispered  Jim. 

He  looked  again  at  Morse,  and  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  closed  and  his  lips  set.  There  was  a  rigidity  about 
his  features  that  was  terrible  to  behold.  But  he  was 
midway  across  now,  and  coming  back  was  almost  as- 
bad  as  going  on.  Jim  stole  up  to  Martin's  side  and 
prepared  to  assist  him  with  the  second  rope  in  case^ 
Morse  should  relax  his  hold  and  fall. 

But  slowly  and  steadily  he  pursued  his  way,  until 
he  felt  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  touch  his  back. 

Then  he  drew  himself  up  and  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  chasm  to  rest,  still  holding  on  by  the  main 
rope. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled. 

"Not  so  much  of  a  journey  after  all,"  he  said. 

The  boys  tried  to  cheer,  but  their  throats  were 
husky,  and  only  a  feeble  sound  came  from  two  or  three, 
Morse  laughed  softly. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  cheer,"  he  said,  "  when  I  get 
back  again." 

He  backed  a  little  and  got  upon  his  feet.  Then  he 
let  go  of  the  rope,  and  stretched  as  one  who  awakes- 
from  sleep. 

Unslinging  the  bag  he  carried,  he  took  out  of  it  a 
drill  and  a  few  small  packages  such  as  they  had  grown 
familiar  with.  Each  of  them  contained  a  mild  ex- 
plosive. With  the  drill  he  bored  a  small  hole  in  a  flake 
of  rock,  inserted  one  of  the  packages,  and  retreated 
to  the  stone  on  which  the  hook  was  fast. 

The  paper,  by  some  arrangement  not  clear  to  the 
spectators,  suddenly  ignited  itself,  and,  with  a  sharp 
report,  about  as  loud  as  that  of  an  ordinary  rifle,  the 
explosion  took  place. 

The  din  of  the  echoes  that  followed  was  terrible  to> 
the  party  on  the  other  side.  Echoes  came  up  from 
the  depths  below  and  from  the  dark  hollow,  from  which 
the  water  in  due  season  rushed  foaming  down. 

Morse,  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  noise,  walked 
here  and  there,  picking  up  the  pieces  of  stone  detached 
by  the  explosive. 
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He  motioned  for  his  friends  to  stand  clear,  and 
tossed  them  one  by  one  across  the  chasm.  A  few  that 
"were  too  heavy  for  him  he  did  not  touch. 

The  boys  had  no  eyes  for  these  results  of  his 
labours.  AH  their  attention  was  concentrated  on 
Morse, 

Silence  restored,  he  went  on  with  his  blasting  opera- 
tion, drilling  another  class  of  rock,  higher  up.  Shud- 
deringly  his  friends  watched  him,  and  waited,  with  a 
terror  they  could  ill  conceal,  the  renewal  of  the  din. 

A  second  explosion  re-awoke  those  awful  echoes, 
and  the  gathering  of  broken  rocks  and  tossing  them 
■over  was  repeated  by  the  young  adventurer. 

So  on  for  half  a  dozen  times,  until  the  nerves  of  the 
3ookers-on  were  so  fearfully  shaken  that  many  of  them 
■could  bear  no  more,  and  sank  quietly  to  a  sitting 
position,  limp  with  excitement. 

Morse  experienced  no  fear.     On  his  face  there  was 
mow  the  exultant  light  of  the  successful.     He  had  so 
■far  accomplished  all  he  came  to  do  ;  but  he  now  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  excited  anew  the ' 
apprehensions  of  his  friends. 

Without  giving  any  warning  of  his  intention,  he 
loosened  the  rope  about  his  body,  and  allowing  it  to 
drop  down,  stepped  out  clear  of  it.  Picking  up  the 
end,  he  quietly  tied  it  to  the  rope  that  was  taut. 
Spellbound  for  the  moment,  they  could  only  stare  at 
3iim.     Then  a  cry  burst  from  Jim : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Morse  ?" 

"  I  am  going  a  little  way  up  yonder,"  replied  Morse, 
Ipointing  to  the  yawning  darkness  in  the  rear. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  come  back  now  !" 

"  I  won't  go  far,  Jim." 

He  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and  more  than  one 
^stifled  groan  was  heard. 

"This  finishes  me  up  for  underground  work," 
muttered  Martin. 

"  Blessed  if  I  don't  feel  as  if  my  skin  had  turned  to 
-a  lot  of  young  eels,"  said  Changeling. 

This  was  such  a  novel,  but  very  suggestive,  descrip- 
tion of  that  trying  feeling  known  as  the  "  creeps,"  that 
imany  smiled  in  spite  of  the  apprehension  they  felt. 

Morse  picked  out  some  pieces  of  paper  from  his  bag, 
<and  went  climbing  up  the  rocks  of  the  dark  water- 
way until  he  was  lost  to  view.  Then  a  light  flashed 
up,  and  they  saw  him  standing  twenty  yards  away 
from  the  mouth  in  a  listening  attitude. 

The  first  light  flashed  up  and  died  away.  He  lit 
another ;  but  as  it  flared,  a  booming  sound  was  heard 
.in  the  depths  of  that  dreadful  cavern. 

Morse  wheeled  about  and  came  leaping  down. 

"  The  water  is  coming  !"  yelled  Martin. 

Ys^ithout  staying  to  put  the  safety-rope  about  him, 
Morse  threw  himself  upon  the  main  one,  and  entered 
"Oi)  the  journey  back. 

-But  barely  had  he   started,  when  the  spectators 


were  horrified  jjy  the  terrific  increase  in  the  booming 
and  roaring,  and  then  came  sweeping  down  a  volume 
of  water,  bringing  with  it  rocks  and  loose  stones, 
which  it  bore  with  thunderous  sound  into  the  depths 
below. 

Some  of  the  startled  boys  turned  tail  and  ran.  A 
few  of  the  lights  were  dropped.  But  Jim  in  panto- 
mime sailed  on  them  to  stand  their  ground.  From 
them,  he  glanced  at  Changeling,  and  saw  that  he  was 
holding  on  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  although  he  had 
dropped  into  a  sitting  position  upon  the  ground. 

He  had  adopted  the  expedient  of  closing  his  eyes, 
and  his  face,  distorted  with  terror,  would  have  made 
a  splendid  model  for  the  gargoyle  of  a  monastery  wall. 

Martin,  on  his  knees,  was  creeping  up  to  the  chasm 
to  help  Morse,  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough,  to  get 
safely  over. 

How  the  water  rushed,  and  roared,  and  plunged ! 
It  swept  round  the  stone  on  which  the  hook  had 
caught  with  a  force  that  threatened  to  tear  it  from 
its  holding.  It  rose  up  in  volumes  of  spray,  as  it  beat 
against  the  stone.  The  scene  was  a  dream  of  chaotic 
riot  of  the  elements,  for  a  rushing  wind,  coming  from 
they  knew  not  where,  taxed  the  lights  sorely.  The 
candles  were  extinguished,  and  the  torches,  made  to 
burn  in  any  air,  alone  defied  it. 

Jim  was  overcome  with  anxiety  for  the  best  friend 
he  had  on  earth.     He  could  only  stand  by  and  look  on. 

He  saw  Morse  fighting  his  way  across,  and  could 
see  that  the  horror  of  the  time  had  laid  hold  of  him. 
Between  hope  and  fear,  he  was  almost  driven  wild. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  hook  torn  away  from  the  rock, 
and  the  rope  drop  down  into  the  abyss.  A  cry  of 
agony  burst  from  his  lips. 

But  Morse  was  near  home  at  the  time,  and  Martin 
had  laid  hold  of  him,  arid,  with  an  efl"ort  that  did 
infinite  credit  to  the  nerve  and  strength  of  the  mitn, 
he  hauled  up  the  boy  and  brought  him  safe  to  land. 

Then  all  seemed  to  give  way  utterly,  and  none  for 
the  moment  stirred.  Morse  was  the  first  to  move, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  grasped  that  of  Martin 
by  way  of  thanks. 

The  strong  man  passed  his  other  hand  across  his 
eyes.     Jim  went  up  to  Morse  and  fairly  hugged  him. 

Joy  came  to  the  aid  of  all,  and  although  they  could 
not  make  their  voices  heard,  they  expressed  their 
pleasure  in  glances  and  congratulatory  motions. 
Johnny  Daw  even  danced  a  kind  of  shuffling  quick- 
step that  would  have  been  well  appreciated  at  an  Ii'ish 
festive  gathering. 

Jim  Gordon,  recovering  himself,  now  hastened  to 
complete  their  work  there,  so  that  they  might  get 
back  to  the  light  of  day  again. 

He  set  the  example  by  tilling  his  pocket  with  pieces 
of  rock  or  stone  which  Morse  had  thrown  over,  and 
the  others  followed  hira. 
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When  Morse,  recovering  from  his  exhaustion,  got 
upon  his  feet,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  He 
took  Jim's  proffered  arm,  for  he  had  need  of  it ;  and 
Martin  having  gathered  up  the  ropes  and  pitched  the 
post  into  the  chasm,  the  entire  party  hastened  on  the 
backward  route,  followed  by  the  increasing  commotion 
of  the  waters  behind  them. 

They  had  their  rations  for  dinner  with  them,  but 
there  was  no  thought  of  dining  at  that  grim  table  by 
the  door.  On  they  went,  and  Martin,  who  came  last, 
closed  that  door,  muttering  to  himself  a  hope  that  it 
might  never  be  opened  again  by  man. 

On  they  went  up  the  stairs  to  the  ladder,  which 
they  ascended  quickly  in  turn  until  they  were  all 
through  the  narrow  entrance. 

Now  they  could  speak  and  be  heard,  and  as  Martin 
thrust  in  the  closing  stone,  by  one  consent  they 
stopped. 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  to  dine  in  the  cave,"  remarked 
Johnny  Daw,  glancing  at  Jim  interrogatively. 

"  Sit  down,  boys  !"  cried  Jim,  "  and  peg  away.  We 
are  safe  here.  Morse,  old  man,  you  will  never  venture 
on  that  game  again.'/ 

"  I  would  not  have  ventured  at  all,"  answered 
Morse,  quietly,  "  if  I  had  known  the  truth.  There  is 
no  season  for  that  cataract.  It  was  simply  dammed 
up  in  some  way,  possibly  by  the  fall  of  a  portion  of 
the  cavern  roof.  The  explosions,  slight  as  they  were, 
loosened  the  barrier.  I  heard  the  stones  falling  when 
I  got  into  the  darkness.  That  was  what  I  was  Ustening 
to.  The  moment  1  realised  what  was  the  matter,  I 
turned  and  bolted  for  my  life.  It  was  a  close  shave, 
and  would  have  been  closer  still  but  for  Martin,  whom 
I  can't  thank  enough." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  returned  Martin.  "  We  have 
come  out  of  the  job  much  better  than  I  expected. 
Here's  your  good  health  1" 


CHAPTER  CCXXVII. 

A     TEKRIBLE     COMBAT. — GIUSEPPO     GOES     TO     MINOKCA 
AGAIN   AND   BRINGS   BACK    STARTLING  NEWS, 

HEY  could  talk 
lightly  now  and 
laugh  as  they  ate 
and  pledged  each 
other  in  some  of 
the  "Cagliula" 
wine  and  water.  But  not 
one  there  felt  he  would 
care  to  set  foot  in  that 
dread  cavern  below  again. 
Instinctively  they  avoided 
the  subject  of  the  recent 
fidveiitiu-o,  leaving  it  for  discussion  in  the  more  in- 
"Viji'jiua..j^  air  of  th«  Long  House.    None  there  would 


have  been  tempted  by  the  oflfer  of  a  thousand  pounds 
to  repeat  the  doings  of  the  day. 

Morse  carried  on  him  still  signs  of  the  strain  there 
had  been  on  his  nerves.  What  he  had  suflfered, 
especially  on  his  return  journey,  the  world  would 
never  know,  for  he  was  not  one  to  speak  of  these 
things. 

They  were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
as  Morse  shut  down  the  trap-door  in  the  old  labora- 
tory, many  there  breathed  a  vow  not  to  return  to 
those  dismal  caves  save  under  compulsion. 

The  process  of  turning  out  their  pockets  fiUed  with 
shattered  stones  was  now  gone  through  with.  Not 
vmtil  then  did  they  realise  the  beauty  of  them.  They 
glistened  like  the  most  precious  stones  on  the  side 
where  they  had  been  broken  away,  but  on  the  side 
over  which  the  water  used  to  run  they  were  smooth 
and  perfectly  polished. 

In  all,  there  was  sufficient  to  fill  half  a  bushel 
measure,  and  the  shades  and  colours  varied  more 
than  they  had  appeared  to  do  when  seen  within  the 
gloomy  cave. 

But  of  all  there  not  one  piece  was  familiar.  The  v* 
could  give  no  known  name  to  any  of  the  fragments, 
and  Morse's  eyes  glistened  as  he  surveyed  his  prize. 

''  Can  you  guess  what  they  are  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Not  for  certain,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  consider 
them  worth  the  risk.  You  can  leave  me  here  to  con- 
vey them  to  my  laboratory." 

They  offered  to  assist  liim,  but  he  declared  he  would 
rather  do  the  work  himself,  "  as  he  felt  in  an  idle- 
mood,  and  trotting  up  and  down  would  just  suit  him." 

So  they  left  him  and  returned  to  the  Long  House, 
where  they  had  been  looked  for  with  expectancy. 
Tidings  of  the  day's  doings  were  eagerly  asked  for,  and 
narrators  were,  of  course,  in  plenty.  Jim  and  Gan- 
thony,  however,  were  not  among  them. 

Jim  wanted  to  have  a  chat  with  Giuseppe,  who  was- 
down  in  the  lagoon  doing  something  to  the  "  Condor," 
and  Joe  ofl'ered  to  accompany  him. 

As  they  were  sauntering  down  the  path,  a  most  un- 
earthly noise  reached  them.  They  stopped  short,  and 
discovered  that  it  came  from  the  direction  of  Chorker's 
new  home. 

First  of  all  there  was  a  gasp,  then  a  groan,  and 
lastly  a  cry  of  expostulation. 

"What  is  the  matter  there?"  exclaimed  Ganthony. 

"  Let  us  creep  up  quietly  and  see,"  said  Jim. 

They  did  so,  and  presently  got  near  enough  to  see 
the  oi'igin  of  the  series  of  sounds, 

Chorker  was  lying  upon  the  ground,  much  dis- 
hevelled and  cowed  by  tho  Missing  Link,  who  was 
treating  him  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  He  did 
not  kick  or  strike  him,  but  stepped  back  a  few  paces, 
ran  forward,  and  springing  into  the  air,  came  down 
upon  him  Uke  a  diver,  head  first.    And  every  time  he- 
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pitched  upon  the  v/retched  Chorker  he  made  him  gasp, 
the  groan  naturally  followed,  and  the  expostulation 
was  to  be  looked  for. 

"  Oh,  lor  !"  he  cried,  as  the  Link  went  through  Ms 
performance  again,  "  don't  I  say  I  gives  in  ?  I'm  done. 
There  ain't  no  more  fight  in  me.  Will  you  drop  it  ? 
Oh,  oh!" 

Then  he  roared  out  something  that  sounded  like  an 
anathema  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Link  who  "couldn't 
understand  English."  But  it  was  cut  short  by  another 
skip  and  a  dive. 

"  We  had  better  stop  it,"  said  Jim,  after  looking  on 
-a  while  with  mixed  emotion. 

He  came  out  from  behind'  the  tree  where  he 
had  concealed  himself,  and  the  Missing  Link  espying 
him,  abandonedhis  performance  and  favoured  him  with 
a  series  of  bows  and  skips,  which  were  so  many  acts  of 
hypocritical  deference.  Of  that  there  was  little 
doubt.  Jim  looked  at  him  sternly  until  he  ceased 
his  antics  and  subsided  into  a  prostrate  position  on 
the  ground. 

"  Now,"  said  Jim,  addressing  Chorker,  "  perhaps  you 
will  explain  what  this  all  means." 

Chorker's  story  began  with  the  loss  of  the  pork,  the 
well-picked  bone,  and  drifted  into  what  had  happened 
within  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  He  come  back  as  brassy  as  you  please,"  said 
Chorker,  "  and  when  I  axes  him  what  he  means  by  his 
tricks,  he  butts  me  in  the  stomach,  and  over  I  goes. 
Then  he  dives  and  bangs  all  the  breath  out  of  my 
body.     You  see  him  do  it,  sir." 

"  And  you  did  not  touch  him  at  all  ?" 

"  Well,  Mister  Gordon,  not  to  lie  to  you,  for  truth 
is  a  beautiful  thing  whereverfound,  IcZj^Zgivehim  just 
■one  kick." 

"  No  more  ?" 

"  Now  I  comes  to  think  on  it,  on  the  himpulse  of 
"the  moment,  I  gives  him  a  second." 

"  Fetch  me  that  bone,"  said  Jim. 

Chorker  limped  into  the  hut  and  brought  it  out. 

A  barer  bone  was  never  seen.  It  was  a  masterpiece 
•of  clean  picking. 

Jim  gave  the  Missing  Link  a  light  rap  on  the  head 
with  it,  and  as  he  raised  his  head,  motioned  for  him  to 
rise.  The  bone  being  shown  to  him,  he  gazed  at  it  as 
a  curiosity  brought  to  his  notice  for  the  first  time. 
But  Jim  would  have  none  of  his  nonsense,  and  he 
administered  a  smart  rap  on  the  nose  with  it  to  the 
Link. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jim,  holding  up  the  bone,  "we 
don't  allow  thieves  to  stop  here.  See  this  ?"  He  drew 
out  his  revolver  and  held  it  up.  The  Link  inspected 
it  with  strained  interest.  "  You  rob  your  companion 
again,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  you." 

The  Missing  Link  grasped  the  meaning  of  his 
words.     Of    that    there  could  be  no  doubt.     The 


solemnity    of     his    countenance     bordered    on    the 
ludicrous.     Tears  of  repentance  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"And  you,  Chorker,"  advised  Jim,  "  mind  how  you 
treat  this  old  savage.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
fiendish  tricks  he  may  be  up  to  when  angered.  Don't 
rouse  him." 

With  this  parting  piece  of  advice  Jim  went  on  with 
Ganthony. 

Jim's  visit  to  Giuseppo  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting him  on  the  advisability  of  another  trip  being 
taken  to  Minorca.  There  was  much  disquieting 
matter  in  the  last  batch  of  letters  received,  and  as 
another  mail  was  about  due  he  was  anxious  to  get  it 
if  possible.  Giuseppo  was  willing  to  go,  and  he  assured 
Jim  that  there  was  no  danger. 

"We  have  Lucia  di  Valo  for  a  friend,'"  he  said, 
significantly,  "  and  the  governor  is  of  clay." 

"  Well,  if  there  is  no  risk  for  you,"  said  Jim,  "I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  go." 

"  Risk !"  exclaimed  Giuseppo,  snapping  his  fingers, 
"  I  can  laugh  at  them  all.      But  there  is  none." 
"  When  will  you  sail  ?" 

"  At  once,  senor.  It  is  as  well  not  to  lose  time 
when  one  has  work  to  do." 

His  own  felucca  was  lying  handy,  and  all  he  wanted 
was  a  little  food  and  wine,  which  Jim  promised  to 
send  down  by  Romeo. 

He  returned  to  the  castle,  and  Romeo  was  de- 
spatched with  a  well-filled  basket.  When  he  returned 
he  announced  that  Giuseppo  was  already  on  his  way. 
Jim's  disquieting  thoughts  were  not  a  matter  of 
recent  acquisition,  but  a  slow  growth  of  many  weeks. 
All  through  the  winter  they  had  been  more  or  less 
with  him,  and  of  late  they  had  become  as  strong  as 
the  vision  of  a  prophet.  The  only  confidant  he  had 
was  Morse,  who  shared  them  with  him,  but  they  had 
come  to  no  decision  as  yet  how  to  act  in  the  emergency 
they  had  reason  to  fear. 

Jim  did  not  do  more  than  announce  that  Giuseppo 
was  gone  for  letters,  and  nobody  but  Morse  saw  any- 
thing unusual  in  it.  He,  however,  understood  the 
portent  of  it,  and  had  a  private  talk  with  Jim. 

"  Do  you  think  that  any  movement  wiU  take 
place  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  have-  thought  it  likely,"  replied  Jim,  "but  if 
there  is  nothing  more  disturbing  by  this^mail,  I  shall 
begin  to  breathe  freely  again." 

They  talked  for  awhile,  but  the  matter  of  their  - 
conversation  we   will  leave  for    the    present.      It's 
nature  will  soon  be  apparent. 

Giuseppo  was  absent  two  days  and  two  nights,  and 
then  he  returned  unharmed,  and  with  a  small  bag  of 
letters  and  papers. 

For  J  im  there  was  nothing,  and  it  is  with  one  letter 
only  that  we  need  concern  ourselves.  It  was  received 
by  Joe  Ganthony,  and  came  from  his  father.'     The 
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contents  being  of  a  very  portentous  nature  to  our 
island  boys,  we  give  it  in  full : 

"  My  dear  Son, — As  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  former 
letters,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  has  been  in  my  breast  for 
some  time.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  all  is  -well  with  the 
•school.  The  tone  of  your  letters,  though  hopeful  enough, 
betrays  that  there  is  something  hidden  from  me.  It 
appears,  also,  that  this  conviction  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  others  who  have  confided  their  boys  to  the  care  of  Mr.v 
:Farrell. 

"  I  sought  his  agent  here,  and  the  interview  I  had  with 
him  deepened  the  feeling.  The  man  is  reticent,  and  re- 
pudiates all  responsibility,  but  he  gave  me  a  list  of  the 
■addresses  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  boys  still 
upon  the  island,  and  I  communicated  with  them  with  the 
object  of  having  a  meeting  and  discussing  the  important 
subject  of  your  welfare.  The  response  was  not  general, 
but  enough  of  us  met  to  come  to  a  decision  on  an  advisable 
course  of  ,  action.  In  about  a  month  Mr.  Terry,  Mr. 
Trimmer,  and  myself,  accompanied  by  a  guide  connected 
with  Haze's  Tourist  Company,  intend  to  visit  your  island 
to  see  with  our  own  eyes  how  things  are.  If  satisfactory, 
well  and  good.  If  not,  we  shall  insist  on  the  school  being 
broken  up,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  convey  the 
boys  home. 

"  We  shall  come  armed  loith  the  necessary  authority  from 
parents  and  guardians  to  enforce  this  decision,  and  also  with 
a  warrant  to  arrest  Mr.  Farrell,  ij",  as  we  believe,  the  con- 
ditions of  our  agreement  have  not  been  carried  out  ;  in  other 
words,  if  we  find  ive  have  been  the  victims  of  fraud. 
"Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Joseph  Ganthont." 

Joe  read  tliis  epistle  to  himself  first  with  a  feeling 
of  dismay.  Then,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  read  it  aloud 
"to    all    assembled  in  the    room. 

"  Morse,"  said  Jim,  "  this  is  what  we  feared.  We 
can  resist  an  armed  foe,  but  we  cannot  fight  our 
parents  and  friends.      What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  We  must  call  a  general  meeting  and  talk  it  over," 
replied  Morse.  "  Let  it  be  held  this  afternoon,  as  I 
believe  this  is  a  case  for  prompt  action." 

"  We  have  a  month,"  said  Joe  Ganthony. 

"A  month  is  mentioned,"  answered  Morse,  "but 
that  is  a  blind.  They  mean  to  surprise  us,  and  may 
be  here  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  CCXXVIII. 

IHE   GENERAL   MEETING. — A   COURSE    OF   ACTION 
DECIDED   ON. 

'EDDED,    as   it  were, 
to  their  life  upon  the 
island,  the    reading 
of     the     letter     to 
Ganthony     filled     their 
young  bosoms   with  ap- 
prehension.    Not   a  boy 
but  would  have  felt  his 
removal  as  a  bitter  deprivation  of 
many  of  the  true  joys  of  life. 
"  I  think  that  your  father  is  a 
bit  of  a  iifeddler,"  said  Lai  Brodie  to  Ganthony. 


"  He  has  been  ^thinking  as  others  have  done," 
replied  Joe. 

"He  ought  to  have  his  head  punched,"  growled 
Stiff. 

"  Punching  his  head,"  said  Joe,  *■  would  require  a 
man  to  get  through  with  it.  He  stands  six-feet-two 
in  his  stockings,  and  is  well  built  all  round.  An 
exchange  of  punches  might  be  in  his  favour." 

"  My  dad  is  six  feet,"  remarked  Terry. 

"  So  is  mine,"  added  Trimmer. 

"  A  nice  lot  of  giants  to  send  along  here,"  said 
Pesketh.  "  I  can  see  how  it  is.  At  the  meeting  they 
were  selected  as  the  best  ot  the  grumbling  lot  for  a 
row." 

It  was  a  certain  thing  that  three  such  men  would, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  bring  weight  with  them. 
And  it  was  equally  sure,  judging  from  Mr. 
Ganthony's  letter,  that  the  present  hfe  upon  the 
island  would  not  be  by  them  approved  of.  And  it 
was  likewise  certain  that  the  boys  were  bitterly  averse 
to  be  taken  away  now  that  there  seemed  a  prospect 
of  a  peaceable  and  enjoyable  time. 

The  Long  House  was  in  a  ferment.  And  when  the 
time  of  meeting  came — it  was  called  for  four  o'clock — 
they  were  all  there  in  the  stockade.  Martin,  Change- 
ling, and  Trueberry  were  also  in  attendance  by  special 
request. 

The  assembly  was  in  the  dining-room,  which  held 
them  all  comfortably.  Jim  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  having  briefly  reviewed  the  position,  he  invited 
any  of  them  to  come  forward  with  a  suggestion. 

But  none  came  forward,  and  such  suggestions  as 
they  made  from  their  seats  were  of  a  most  impracti- 
cable nature.  They  included  shutting  themselves  up 
in  the  LongHouseand  defying  everybody,  hiding  away 
in  the  vaults  of  the  castle — they  fought  shy  of  the 
caves  even  in  suggestion — or  scattering  about  like 
little  pigs  loose  from  the  sty.  Presently  the  nail  was 
hit  on  the  head  by  Dawson,  who  rose  and  said : 

"  Boys,  you  are  talking  a  lot  of  twaddle— mere 
wash.  It  is  plain  that  you  cannot  get  yourselves  out 
of  the  hobble.  Wliom  then  can  you  rely  upon  ?  Why, 
Gordon  and  Morse.  They  will  do  it,  if  it  is  to  be 
done." 

"  Jim  has  a  suggestion  to  make,"  said  Morse.  "  It 
is  his  own,  and  I  approve  of  it." 

Then  Jim  got  up  to  make  it,  and  was  hailed  with 
cheers  like  another  general  come  to  the  relief  of 
Lucknow. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  there  are  three  things  we  must 
not  do  :  defy  our  friends,  leave  them  in  a  worry  about 
us,  or  consent  to  be  taken  off  the  island.  Query, 
then,  how  are  we  to  work  matters  so  that  all  these 
objectionable  courses  may  be  avoided  ?  I  will  put 
my  plan  before  you,  and  it  will  bo  by  your  votes  that 
it  will  be  carried  or  rejected.    As  I  am  a  poor  speaker 
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I  have  this  day  jotted  down  the  heads  of  my  pro- 
position, which  I  will  read  out  to  you." 

He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  unfolded  it,  and 
read  slowly,  and  with  emphasis  : 

"  Our  present  home  and  the  castle  to  be  promptly 
abandoned."    (Murmurs  of  dismay.) 

"  To  leave  this  side  of  the  island,  and  take  up  our 
abode  in  that  wonderful  old  city  on  the  other  side  of 
it."  (Expressions  of  a  more  hopeful  nature  were  now 
heard.) 

"All  heavy  bedding  and  furniture  to  be  packed 
away  in  the  castle,  and  the  place  secured  against 
intrusion.  Morse  undertakes  to  see  to  that.  Arms, 
ammunition,  and  our  store  of  food  to  be  taken  on  the 
sledges. 

"  The  Long  House  to  be  left  empty  .save  of  the 
roughest  furniture,  embracing  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen-tables.  On  the  former  I  propose  to  leave  a 
letter  explaining  that  we  are  all  well  and  happy,  but 
are  so  much  in  love  with  our  island  life  that  we 
would  rather  not  yet  be  taken  home."  (Loud  cheers 
hailed  this  suggestion.) 

"  That  Mr.  Farrell  be  ififormed  of  our  intention  to 
leave  here,  and  the  choice  of  going  with  us  be  left  to 
his  discretion.  That  he  be  not  informed  of  our 
destination  until  he  gets  there. 

"  That  the  same  offer  be  made  to  Chorker  and  his 
friend  the  Link. 

"  That  we  begin  to  move  at  once,  and  all  minor 
arrangements  not  mentioned  here  be  left  to  myself  to 
see  to. 

"  That  Johnny  Daw  and  his  men  be  invited  with 
our  own  men  to  accompany,  but  that  it  be  left  to 
their  free  choice. 

"  Tliat  is  all,"  said  Jim,  as  he  refolded  the  paper, 
"  and  now,  if  any  of  you  have  anything  to  say  in 
objection  to  the  scheme,  now  is  your  time.  I  ought 
to  say  that  any  here  who  wishes  to  go  home  can 
remain  in  the  Long  House  to  meet  the  coming  party, 
and  that  we  rely  upon  them  as  old  friends  and 
brothers  in  time  of  trouble  and  joy,  not  to  betray  us." 

Then  the  voting  began.  It  was  all  over  in  three 
minutes.  All  were  for  the  scheme  in  its  entirety  and 
detail.    Not  a  dissentient  vote. 

Then  Johnny  Daw,  and  Cobble,  and  Smith,  who  had 
absented  themselves  as  being  merely  guests,  were 
invited  to  come  in  to  give  their  decision. 

"  With  you,  of  course,"  they  said.  And  that  was 
the  answer  of  Martin,  Trueberry,  and  Changeling. 

And  then  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Romeo  were 
called,  and  informed  of  what  had  been  decided  on — 
rather  a  waste  of  breath,  as  they  had  been  listening 
at  the  door. 

" Marse  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  "on  de  half  ob  my 
frens  and  self  me  say  yes.  We  am  wif  you  trough 
eberywhar." 


"  Barring  de  imperence  ob  him  speaking  for  us,"' 
said  Macbeth,  "  dat  am  de  recision  ob  all  ob  us." 

Thus  was  the  scheme  of  migration  decided  on,  audi 
preparations  for  it  were  begun  right  away. 


CHAPTER  CCXXIX. 

THE  EXOOUS   FKOM  THE  LONG  HOTJSB. 

'OW    that    it   was. 
found  necessary  to. 
evacuate      the- 
Long    House,    the' 
promptitude    with 
which    the     occu- 
pants became  reconciled 
to    the   coming    change 
would  have     been    sur- 
prising to    most  people^ 
not  students  of  human 
nature. 

Had  the  idea  been  mooted  a  month  before,  simply 
as  a  suggestion  for  a,  change,  it  would  have  been, 
received  with  anger  and  scorn. 

But  arising  as  it  did  from  the  sheer  force  of  necessity,. 
it  was  accepted  without  demur.  Nay,  more,  the 
notion  of  being  on  the  move  was  hailed  with  delight. 
There  was  the  journey  through  the  woods,  and  the^ 
promised  excitement  of  exploring  that  strange  city,, 
of  which  only  a  few  of  them  had  really  seen  anything^ 
and  above  all  there  was  the  delightful  sense  of  doing 
something,  not  exactly  wrong,  but  in  an  independent 
spirit  that  might  get  them,  in  a  mild  way,  into  trouble. 
The  three  sons  of  the  fathers  who  were  expected 
had,  it  is  true,  an  alloy  to  their  joy.  They  were  each 
blessed  with  parents  who,  in  the  plain  language  of 
boyhood,  "  stood  no  nonsense."  By-and-by  they 
would  have  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct  to 
them,  and  when  they  thought  of  it  they  grimaced 
and  sighed. 

"  We  must  look  upon  ourselves  as  being  sacrificed 
to  a  good  cause,"  remarked  Terry,  as  the  trio  dis- 
cussed this  matter. 

"  We  shall  be  martyrs,"  repHed  Ganthony,  "  let  u& 
look  upon  ourselves  how  we  may." 

"  When  my  governor  gets  in  a  rage,"  said  Trimmer,, 
gloomily,  "  a  tornado  is  a  zephyr-like  breeze  to  him." 

But  they  must  either  be  martyrs  or  accept  the 
alternative  suggested  by  Jim — give  themselves  up 
when  the  fathers  arrived.  That  they  felt  they  could 
not  do. 

"  We  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  rest,"  said  Terry. 
"  And  now  let  us  go  and  make  ourselves  useful." 

It  was  decided  to  take  with  them  all  the  fowls,  and 
the  calf,  and  the  little  pigs,  which  were  growing  up 
and  were  indeed  already  excellent  porkers  as  to  size. 


AN  ORIGINAL,  THRILLING,  &f  ABSORBING  STORY  OF 
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Suddenly  the  flooring  tilted  np,  and  down  they  vent  with  a  rnsh,  Inoreastng  In  Teloofty  every  moment 

until  the  pace  was  really  terrific. 
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Borneo  was  sure  that  with  a  proper  allowance  of  rope 
}ie  coald  drive  them  throtigh  the  wood,  and  his  grand- 
father undertook  to  see  to  the  calf.  The  fowls  -w-o'ild 
have  to  be  carried  m  coops  upon  the  sledg&s,  half  a 
score  extra  ones  being  made  for  them  and  other 
things. 

The  work  was  hnrried  on  because  time  was  con- 
sidered precious.  All  day  long  a  watch  was  kept 
from  the  tower  of  the  castle  for  any  suspicious  vessel 
that  might  appear  in  the  offing.  If  necessary  the 
boys  were  resolved  t<3  fly  without  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  take  their  chance  of  a  wild  life  in  the 
woods. 

Xo  intimation  of  their  intention  was  given  to 
Chorker,  it  being  reserved  for  the  very  lasfe  mosient ; 
but  Jim  felt  it  was  only  right  that  the  Fazsdk  dioald 
be  early  made  acquainted  with  the  necesstj  of  a 
charige. 

He  walked  over  one  evening  when  the  prepatataooe 
were  far  advanced,  and  in  a  brief  way  laid  a  portion 
of  his  project  before  them.  He  told  them  of  the 
necessity  of  maiing  a  new  home,  if  only  temporarily, 
and  explained  the  possible  peril  of  ilr.  Farrell  if  the 
party  c-ame  and  found  him  in  the  chine. 

This  set  the  wretched  man  in  a  fluttea-,  and  he  was 
for  departing  at  once.  But  3Irs.  Farrell  declared  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  going  at  alL 

"We  should  only  hamper  the  movements  of  you 
boys,"  she  said  ;  "  and  we  can  get  along  if  you  leave 
us  a  small  store  of  provisions.  But  if  >Ir.  Farrell 
thinks  it  advisable  to  go  with  you  he  had  better 
do  so." 

'•  Surely,"  pleaded  her  husband,  *•  you  will  not 
desert  me  in  the  hour  of  need  ?'' 

"  We  are  not  deserting  you,"  she  said  ;  •'  if  you  like 
to  remain  we  can  hide  you  when  these  people  come 
along.     They  are  not  the  men  to  hurt  us.'' 

"  I  think  I  will  remain  and  protect  you,"  said  Mr. 
FarreU ;  "  as  a  husband  and  father  I  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  leaving  you  unprotected. " 

That  was  hli  way  of  admitting  that  he  would  be 
safer  and  more  comfortable  with  his  wife.  He  asked 
that  he  might  have  his  rifle  restored  to  him,  and  Jim 
promised  to  send  it  along  with  a  small  quantity  of 
■  'nmunition. 
As  he  was  not  likely  to  come  again  before  leaving, 
e  took  leave  of  them  all,  not  without  some  qualms 
.  jout  Eveline's  safety,  but  she  was  in  the  best  of 
ipirits. 

'-  By  the  way,"'  said  Jim,  at  the  last  moment,  "  I 
..cin  give  you  an  additional  protector,  Mrs.  Farrell. 
WiU  you  have  Charley  with  you  r'' 

"I  shall  be  very  pleased,''  was  the  reply,  that 
checked  a  strenuous  objection  on  3Ir.  Farrell's  hps. 

"  He  will  not  interfere  with  you  if  you  are  kind  to 
him,"  remarked  Jim  ;  "  1  assore  you,  3Ir.  Farrell,  that 
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Charley  is  without  ferocity  unless  treated  unjustly. 
Try  your  harud  at  making  friends  with  him." 

'•'  I  am  not,  of  course,  afraid  of  the  beast,*^  re^ed 
ilr.  Farrell,  "provided  he  does  not  attadc  me  bd- 
awares."' 

^  I  can  promise  you  that  he  wiQ  not  attack  you  at 
aD.  unksa  you  begin  the  fight,  B^jmeo  shall  bring  hirn. 
over  in  the  momiog.'' 

EveHne  abeeabed  herself  from  the  room  shortly 
before  Jim  left,  but  she  came  back  agsjn  in  time  to 
bid  him  good-bye.  As  he  gave  her  his  band,  he  fdt  a 
note  she  pressed  into  it,  and  he  sloped  the  miasiTe 
into  his  pocket  ere  he  shook  hands  with  the  la^  of 
the  house.  Miss  Elegantine. 

^  I  hoi)e,'^  she  said,  "  you  wfll  not  allow  my  precioos 
Oscar  to  get  into  trouble." 

"He  wiE  be  well  looked  after,"  x^iied  ^m, 
vaguely. 

He  went  away  rather  sore  at  heart,  for,  tmth  to 
tell,  he  felt  a  presentment  that  it  would  be  many  a 
day  ere  he  saw  them  again.  Clear  of  the  hoase,  ho 
hastened  out  of  the  chine,  and  slowing  down  in  his 
walk,  brought  out  Eveline's  note.  There  was  act 
much  in  it.  He  could  hardly  expect  it,  with  the  Httia 
amount  of  time  at  her  command, 

"  llr  DRAX.  Juf, — I  like  tfcs  courage  of  yotx  all  in  going 
away,  but  it  is  not  ezaetly  right  in  one  ■way,  I  s-appoae. 
Wlieii  itr.  Terry  and.  the  other  genlleiaea  arriTe  I 
shall  teil  \asra  how  brave  and  good  you  have  been.  Give 
nay  love  to  the  boja.  among  -whom  I  suppoae  I  mTiit  huzhids 
you.    Yours  very,  very — jou  know  what.      "  EvErnrE." 

"  I  am.  glad  she  takes  it  ao,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
•  good  thing  they  have  elected  to  remain  behind."' 

That,  in  truth,  was  the  general  opinion,  but  the  loss 
of  Charley  was  not  so  acceptable.  But,  after  all,  the 
intelligent  beast  would  be  doing  more  good  in  ^la 
chine  than  with  them,  and  all  the  arrangements  made 
by  Jim  were  voted  to  be  the  best  possible.  So 
the  beast  was  sent  aver  by  Borneo. 

The  bedstead  and  many  other  things  that  wece  noft 
to  be  taken  were  stored  in  one  of  the  t^^per  room»  n 
the  castle. 

Mc«se  filled  a  box  with  certain  tilings  from.  Ms 
laboratory,  and  packed  them  on  a  sledge  he  was  going 
to  draw  himseif. 

'^  There  is  nothing  dajagexoaSj^  he  said,  "  hecaose 
nothing  is  mixed.  But  I  cannot  trust  larky  school- 
boys with  my  precious  property." 

He  closed  the  secret  door,  and  adjusted  the  stoc& 
step  that  hid  the  entntncenray  with  the  greatest  caze, 
so  that  he  might  find  everything  untouched,  even  if 
strangers  succeeded  in  gaining  access  to  the  castle. 
To  guard  against  the  gates  being  forced,  they  wer» 
strongly  barrica-ied,  and  the  pr-rtculiis  boarded  over 
inside. 

Finally,  wh-;      ;'       '    ■■'[3  and  c.  :  ^kea 

out,  he  closed  .  _/  by  dest:         .  and 
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it  was  covered  with  earth,  and  weed-seeds  that  would 
grow  up  rapidly  were  sprinkled  over  it.  Within  a 
week  there  would  not  be  left  the  least  trace  of  it  to 
the  ordinary  eye. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  Twenty-five  sledges  laden 
-with  food,  blankets,  and  other  necessaries,  five  more 
bearing  the  coops  filled  with  fowls,  and  one  fine 
imorning  the  entire  body  fell  in  ready  to  start. 

At  the  last  moment,  Jim,  having  written  and  tacked 
7iis  letter  to  the  table  to  keep  it  from  being  blown 
away,  went  down  to  Chorker  and  told  him  that  the 
Xong  House  was  stripped,  and  they  found  it  necessary 
to  cross  the  island.  If  he  chose  to  follow  he  could 
•do  so,  but  if  he  elected  to  remain,  he  did  so  at  his 
peril. 

"  I'm  faithful  to  you,"  replied  Chorker,  "  and  will  in 
•course  foUer." 

The  Missing  Link  was  asleep  at  the  time,  he  having 
been  out  all  night  wandering  goodness  knows  where, 
and  perhaps  performing  some  savage  rites.  Chorker 
Jioped  to  steal  away  and  leave  him. 

He  could  vow  that  his  incubus  had  elected  to  re- 
i-main  behind.  Jim  did  not  see  the  Link  or  ask  after 
him,  but,  having  delivered  his  message,  returned  to 
the  Long  House  and  gave  the  word  for  the  start. 


CHAPTER    CCXXX. 

SOME  DOINGS  IN   THE    WOOD. — MACBETH    HAS  A  GREAT 

LOSS. 


I^mST  went  the  men, 
headed  by  Martin, 
armed  with  loaded 
rifles,  to  shoot  any 
boar      that      might 


show  a  disposition  to 
be  dangerous.  It  was 
the  time  of  year  when 
they  are  most  savage. 
Next  came  the  boys 
with  the  sledges,  the 
toilers  divided  into  two  parties,  so  as  to  relieve 
<each  other  every  hour  or  so  on  the  march.  Behind 
them  was  Morse  with  his  sledge,  and  Jim  keeping 
him  company,  and  last  of  all  the  three  negroes  with 
the  pigs  and  the  calf. 

Hamlet  volunteered,  in  a  filial  spirit,  to  assist  his 
aged  father  with  the  calf.  Romeo  declined  all  ofi"ers 
of  assistance,  feeling  equal  to  the  task  of  driving  his 
charges  single-handed.  There  were  now  seven  pigs  in 
all,  and  to  a  hind  leg  of  each  was  attached  a  rope. 
Romeo  held  the  ends  as  the  man  belonging  to  the 
circus  does  the  reins  when  he  drives  a  number  of 
horses  through  the  town. 
To  accelerate  their  movements  and  repress  tenden- 


cies to  rebellion,  Romeo  carried  a  long  willow  wand, 
with  a  short  whip-lash  at  the  end. 

At  first  there  was  no  trouble.  The  pigs  made 
straight  for  the  interior  of  the  wood,  but  having 
journeyed  awhile,  their  instincts  were  roused,  and  they 
began  to  look  about  for  provender. 

Now,  for  seven  pigs  to  go  the  same  way,  much  less 
look  in  the  same  direction,  would  have  been  an  un- 
heard-of thing.  If  there  had  been  seventy  of  them 
they  would  have  had  seventy  divers  minds  guiding 
their  actions.  Therefoi'e  Romeo's  charges  made  an 
attempt  to  scatter,  and  the  whip  was  brought  into 
play. 

"  What  you  doing  ob  ?"  roared  Romeo,  "  you 
contrymashious  creeturs  ?  Grandfader,  will  you 
get  long  wif  dat  calf  so  as  not  to  rimpede  de  progress 
ob  dis  lot?" 

"  I  willing  'nuff  to  go  'long,"  replied  Macbeth,  "  but 
dis  calf  got  no  legs.  He  walk  on  stilts.  See  dat, 
now !" 

The  calf  had  stopped,  and  with  its  four  legs  slightly 
spread,  appeared  to  be  making  an  eftbrt  to  root  itself 
in  the  soil.  AU  the  rest  had  gone  on  out  of  sigh*,  and 
the  niggers  with  their  charges  were  alone. 

"  Gib  him  a  shove  up,  fader !"  cried  Romeo  ;  "  if  de 
way  blocked  much  longer,  dese  creeturs  make  a  puzzle 
ob  de  ropes." 

Hamlet  put  his  shoulders  against  the  haunches  of 
the  calf  and  pushed  with  all  his  might.  He  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  shift  a  well-earthed-up  rock. 

One  of  the  pigs  walked  between  Macbeth's  legs, 
wound  his  rope  round  the  old  man's  ankle,  and  then 
suddenly  rushing  forward,  threw  him  heavily. 

"  Gollysmash !"  gasped  Macbeth,  "  what  dat  for  ?" 

"  You  got  in  de  way  ob  purpose  !"  cried  Romeo,  as 
two  of  his  charges  made  a  dash  for  the  rear,  and  he 
found  himself,  in  a  mariner  of  speaking,  driving  all 
round  his  body.  "  Fader,  leab  orf  wif  dat  calf  and 
gib  some  of  dese  lily  beggars  a  wipe  ober  de  head." 

Hamlet  was  only  too  glad  to  give  up  the  fruitless 
task  of  endeavouring  to  get  the  calf  along,  and  pigs 
being  more  open  game,  he  picked  up  a  stick  and  made 
a  general  charge  upon  them. 

The  way  he  went  for  them  did  him  credit,  but  the 
way  he  missed  the  dodging  little  beggars  was  very 
exasperating.  In  a  few  brief  moments  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  tangling  all  the  cords,  and  enveloping  the 
raging  Romeo  in  a  perfect  maze.  He  had  ropes 
round  his  legs,  and  pigs  whirling  about  him  squeak- 
ing in  derision  of  the  efii"orts  of  Hamlet  to  deal  out  well- 
merited  punishment  on  their  heads  and  hides. 

But  Romeo  held  on,  even  when  he  was  at  last 
thrown  and  his  charges  raced  over  him  Uke  rats  over 
a  prostrate  sack  of  oats  in  a  barn. 

"  Gib  over !"  he  yelled  to  his  father,  "  can't  you  see 
dat  you  dribin'  de  creeturs  mad  ?" 
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Hamlet  gave  over,  being  out  of  breath,  and  looking 
round  him,  discovered  that  Macbeth  and  the  calf  had 
disappeared. 

"  Jess  like  him,"  muttered  Hamlet,  "  neber  t'ink  ob 
anyborry  but  him  own  nigger  carkus." 

He  assisted  Romeo  to  rise,  and  between  them  they 
managed  to  disentangle  the  pigs,  and  shortening  the 
hold  upon  the  ropes,  adopted  the  expedient  of  tying 
two  legs  instead  of  one.  This  gave  them  greater  com- 
jnand  over  the  obstinate  brutes,  and  each  taking  his 
share,  they  managed  to  get  them  on  the  straight  road 
again. 

More  than  that,  the  pigs  suddenly  started  off  with 
their  noses  on  the  ground,  Hke  hounds  upon  the  trail 
■of  a  fox,  and  fairly  raced  after  those  who  had  gone 
before. 

Both  the  negroes  were  winded  by  the  time  Jim  and 
3Iorse  appeared  ahead  again.  On  their  own  account 
the  animals  slowed  down  and  conducted  themselves 
as  models  of  propriety. 

"  Marse  Gordon,"  said  Romeo,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  breath,  "  how  long  dat  confirmaceous 
^jrandfader  ob  mine  gone  on  ?" 

"  He  hastft  passed  us,"  replied  Jim. 

'•  Not  pass  you  wif  de  calf  ?" 

^'No." 

*•  Den  where,  in  de  name  ob  all  dat  didbe  a  nigger 
wild,  am  he  r" 

This  was  a  question  nobody  could  answer,  and  they 
proceeded  on  their  way  until  the  halt  was  called  at 
noon.  By  then  the  whole  party  was  practically  to- 
gether, Macbeth  alone  excepted.  Chorker  and  the 
Missing  Link  did  not  count. 

In  vain  did  Romeo  and  his  father  watch  for  the 
coming  of  Macbeth  and  the  calf.  Neither  put  in  an 
appearance. 

Once  more  a  start  was  made,  and  in  the  same  order 
as  before  they  hastenedon  their  journey  travelhng  until 
nightfall  was  at  hand,  and  then  a  halt  was  called  for 
the  camping  and  getting  supper  ready. 

Fires  were  lighted,  and  Romeo,  having  tied  up  his 
charges,  helped  his  father  to  cut  down  boughs  tobe  used 
as  a  covering  from  the  dew.  And  while  they  laboured 
their  thoughts  were  with  the  absent  Macbeth. 

By-aud-by  Chorker  appeared.  It  was  growing  dusk 
at  the  time.  AVith  assumed  cheerfulness  he  humbly 
assisted  the  niggers  in  their  labours,  and  respectfully 
asked  Jim  if  he  might  sleep  nigh  the  rest,  as  other- 
wise he  might  feel  lonesome. 

"  What  has  become  of  your  companion  ?"  inquired 
Jim. 

"Nothing  would  injuice  him  to  come  with  me!" 
replied  Chorker.  "  I  begged  him  for  to  do  it  mth 
tears  in  my  hyes,  but  he  remained  obdurick.  It's  all 
on  account  of  his  not  knowing  English,  I  reckon, 
•sir." 


"  If  I  find  you  have  been  playing  any  tricks  you 
will  be  punished,"  remarked  Jim,  as  he  turned  away. 
Romeo  and  his  father  had  a  fire  to  themselves,  and 
Chorker,  after  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  their  gene- 
rosity, was  allowed  to  sit  near  it,  smoke  his  pipe,  and 
warm  himself. 

In  the  camp  there  was  a  lot  of  fun  going  on. 
Giusepp'o  sang  and  set  off  Johnny  Daw  in  the  same 
direction.  Then  Cobble  discovered  he  had  a  voice, 
and  sang  a  sentimental  song  forty  verses  long,  all 
about  a  sailor  and  his  lass  who  ended  too  brief  a  career 
in  a  watery  grave  together.  It  drew  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  the  boys,  and  also  convulsions  arising  from 
suppressed  laughter  were  very  general. 

"  I  never  sings  that  'ere  song,"  said  Cobble'  when  he 
had  finished  the  dolorous  refrain,  "  but  I  feels  all  the 
time  as  I  had  a  wooden  knob  in  my  throat." 

"  I  was  thinking  as  I  Ustened,"  said  Terry,  politely, 
"  that  you  liad  sometlaing  there." 

"  Something  more  in  the   cobweb  line,  I  thought," 
said  Lai  Brodie. 
"  Or  a  fishbone." 

"  Or  a  piece  of  cocoa-nut  matting." 
"  Or  a  corner  off  an  old  hair  broom." 
These  latter  suggestions  came  from  various  quarters 
and    excited    spasmodic    laughter.     Cobble    looked 
about  him  with  an  amazed  face. 

"  What  there  is  to  laugh  at,  I  don't  see,  gentlemen," 
he  said. 

"  Dry  up,"  growled  Smith,  his  brother  seaman.  "  If 
you  had  a  head  with  more  brains  in  it  than  there  is  in 
a  puUey-block,  you  might  ha'  knowed  as  they  would 
larf  at  a  song  o'  that  sort." 

"  It's  alius  been  took  different  by  other  people," 
urged  Cobble. 

"Deaf  and  dumb  'uns, then,"  muttered  Smith. 
"  All  right  ;  I  don't  care,"  said  Cobble,  philosophi- 
cally ;  "  the  song's  a  good  'un  or  it  wouldn't  ha'  been 
sung  by  my  father  and  grandfather,  I  suppose.  If 
people  nowadays  can't  see  nothing  in  it,  J  can't  help 
it!" 

It  was  about  a  minute  or  so  after  the  song,  and  the 
reflections  upon  it  had  ceased,  that  Romeo  was 
startled  by  seeing  a  figure,  walking  in  a  corkscrew 
fashion,  come  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  wood.  He 
drew  his  father's  attention  to  it  by  digging  him  in 
the  ribs,  and  pointing  in  that  direction.  Hamlet 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain  and  surprise. 
"  It  you  grandfader  !"  he  gasped. 
So  it  was.  In  the  flesh,  it  is  true,  but  on  the  verge 
of  a  collapse. 

He  tottered  up,  and,  dropping  down  beside  the  fire, 
stared  at  them  wild-eyed  and  terrible  to  look  upon. 
His  hand  pointed  to  his  mouth  in  a  significant 
manner. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXXr. 

O^   TO   THE   DEAD   CITY. — THE   PARTY   COMPLETE. 

'E  want  sumfin  to 
drink,"  said  Romeo. 
Fortunately,  Jim 
had  observed  the 
coming  of  Macbeth, 
and  as  he  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  flask  of 
the  old  wine  to  be  used  in 
, '  such  an  emergency  as  this,  he 
soon  restored  the  old  nigger. 
To  come  over  to  his  side  and 
pour  a  portion  of  the  invigorating  liquid  doAvn  his 
throat  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments, 

Macbeth  rolled  his  eyes  and  found  his  speech. 
"  Dere  sumfin  good  'bout  dat,"  he  murmured. 
"  Have  a  Uttle  more  ?"  inquired  Jim. 
"  'Bout    a    teaspoonful,    Marse    Gordon,"    replied 
Macbeth. 

A  tablespoonful  was  given  him  as  good  measure, 
and  then  Jim  said  he  could  have  no  more,  and  left 
him. 

Romeo  dutifully  got  the  old  man  something  to  eat, 
and  waited  until  he  had  in  part  satisfied  his  hunger 
before  he  gratified  his  curiosity  by  askmg  about  the 
calf. 

"  Blow  dab  calf !"  replied  Macbeth. 
**  What  de  marrer  wif  him  ?" 

"  Eberyting.  He  wuss  dan  a  pig.  Fust  he  wouldn't 
go  at  all,  den  he  start  orf  and  wouldn't  stop.  Your 
poor  old  grandfader  was  a-trabellin'  wif  him  right  up 
to  de  middle  ob  de  afi'ernoon." 

"  Well,  you  muss  be  a  fool,''  said  Hamlet.  "  Why 
not  let  him  go  and  done  wif  him  ?  He  soon  be  sorry 
dat  he  leab  a  good  home." 

"I  tie  him  to  my  wrist,"  said. Macbeth,  "and  not 
able  to  untie  it  when  dat  cuss  not  slacken  it  for  a 
moment,  but  pull,  pull,  tug,  tug,  all  de  while  till  dese 
ole  pegs  ob  mine  felt  like  sticks  ob  candy,  and  de 
bone  ob  my  arm  hab  de  sensation  ob  being  drawn  out 
like  a  telescope.     Den  de  rope  break." 

"  Dat  how  it  happen,  den,"  said  Romeo,  staring  at 
the  fire.  "  In  de  futur  you  take  warnin'  not  to  tie 
yourself  up  to  a  calf." 

"  'Bout  ole  enuff  to  know  berrer,"  remarked  Hamlet. 
"  It  do  seem  to  me  that  it  was  a  onreasonable  thing 
to  do,"  said  Chorker,  mildly  introducing  himself  uito 
the  conversation. 

It  was  like  him,  putting  in  a  remark  where  it  was 
not  wanted.  All  three  niggers  fell  upon  him  for  his 
"  imperence,"  and  drove  him  from  their  circle. 

"  You  sleep  right  away  clar  ob  us/'  was  their  final 


warning,  and  with  a  groan  he  drew  away  and  lay  iia 
solitude  throughout  the  night. 

In  the  morning  the  only  signs  of  his  recent  adven- 
ture exhibited  by  Macbeth  were  in  the  stilty  way  of 
his  walking  and  his  stooping  at  intervals  to  rub  his. 
calves  and  groan.  There  were  some  expressions  of 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  the  calf,  but  as  it  could  not 
be  helped,  Macbeth  was  not  blamed. 

Guided  by  the  signs  of  the  old  track  through  the- 
wood,  partly  blotted  out  by  wind  and  weather,  but 
still  distinct  enough  for  them  to  see,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  A  day  uneventful  in  a  narrative 
sense  passed  away,  and  once  more  they  camped  in 
the  wood.  At  noon  on  the  following  day  they  stood 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  and  looked  down  upon 
the  Dead  City  at  their  feet. 

"  Had  it  ever  a  name,  Giuseppe  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"Not  that  I  ever  heard,  senor,"  replied  the- 
smuggler. 

"  Then  I  propose  to  give  it  one,"  said  Morse^. 
"  Henceforth  let  it  be  known  as  Gordontovvn." 

This  suggestion  was  received  with  general  acclama- 
tion, and,  in  spite  of  Jim's  remonstrances,  by  that 
name  the  town  came  to  be  known. 

No  longer  was  it  to  be  a  dead  city,  but  to  be  si 
place  alive  with  youth  and  high  spirits;  its  long- 
silent  streets  ringing  with  laughter,  and  echoing  to 
the  quick  footsteps  of  its  new  inhabitants. 

As  they  entered  it  Giuseppo  pointed  out  the  gate 
which  Morse  had  blown  down  and  brought  him  and 
his  men  to  confusion. 

"  It  was  a  great  shock,"  he  said ;  "  it  gave  me  a 
jump,  and  I'll  never  forget  it.  We  came  creeping  up — 
all  so  still — the  gate  must  be  pushed  for  us  to  get  in 
— we  push  it — bang !  It  was  great  and  terrible,  and 
I  alone  live  to  tell  the  tale." 

"  You  bear  Morse  no  malice,  I  suj)pose  ?"  said 
Martin,  smiling. 

"  I  love,  I  honour  him,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am 
proud  to  follow  him.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  me  to 
escape  alone,  and  afterwards  to  be  spared.  It  is 
enough,     I  am  grateful  and  true." 

The  majority  had  passed  through  the  gate,  and 
were  ranging  their  sledges  in  a  line,  when  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  from  those  still  in  the  open  arrested 
their  attention.  They  crowded  back  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  what  they  saw  raised  rippling  laughter 
all  round  from  the  boys. 

Chorker,  in  sham  modest,  deferential  way,  had 
lingered  behind,  so  that  he  was  midway  between 
Gordontown — the  new  name  comes  trippingly  from  • 
the  pen — and  the  wood.  There  he  had  halted  to  lo&z. 
back,  for  the  horror  of  his  life,  the  Missing  Link,  was 
on  his  trail. 

Bounding  from  the  direction  of  the  wood,  and' 
giving  at  intervals  that  peculiar  skip  which  excited' 
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tlie  spectators  to  laughter,  he  came  with  his  long  robe 
lifted  so  as  not  to  impede  his  movements.  Even  from 
afar  they  could  see  that  his  face  was  brightened  with 
joy. 

As  for  Chorker,  he  stood  like  one  turned  to  stone, 
or  as  Frankenstein  might  have  done  when  he  saw 
the  monster  approaching  him  just  when  he  was  hoping 
he  was  free  from  the  dread  presence  for  ever. 

The  Missing  Link  was  speedily  upon  him,  atad  fairly 
skipped  into  the  air  as  he  threw  his  arms  about 
■Chorker's  neck. 

This  was  resented,  of  course,  and  the  struggling  of 
one  to  hold  on  and  the  other  to  get  free  caused  roars 
of  merriment. 

But  all  things  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  Missing  Link  released  Chorker,  and  fell  in  by  his 
side,  smiling  upon  him  in  a  way  that  was  even  more 
aggravating  than  the  more  fervent  demonstration. 

"  Our  party  is  complete  now,"  said  Jim ;  "  forward, 
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SOMEHOW,"  said 
Jim,  "  the  place 
looks  brighter 
than  it  did  the 
last  time  we  were 
here." 
"  We  came  under 
difl'crent  circumstances," 
answered  Morse. 
They  were  walking  up 
a  narrow  thoroughfare,  now  for  the 
■first  time  discovered,  that  wound  here  and  there, 
but  mainly  bore  towards  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  was  paved  with  a  curiously-marked  marble  of  many 
colours,  broken  here  and  there,  but  easy-going  other- 
wise. The  sledges  were  transported  up  it  without  any 
very  great  effort. 

The  houses  on  either  side  v/ere  for  the  most  part 
closed,  but  here  and  there  ix  door  had  fallen  in,  dis- 
closing a  dark  passage  within.  Though  there  was 
«ome  curiosity  to  explore  the  interioi's,  Jim  permitted 
no  halting. 

"  On  to  the  square,"  he  said ;  "  we  can  leave  those 
minor  places  for  another  day." 

So  they  went  on,  up  and  up,  until  they  arrived  at 
a  sliort  flight  of  steps,  and  beyond  it  was  the  squai-e. 
It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  place,  and  of  the  size  of  one 
of  the  minor  squares  in  London — say  Berkeley  Square. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  fountain,  which,  to  their  utter 
amazement,  was  playing. 


The  jet  it  cast  up  was  hot  very  great,  nor  did  it  rise 
very  high — ten  feet  at  the  most— but  it  performed 
the  function  of  filling  a  basin  below,  from  which  the 
overflow  ran  down  a  stone  gutter  to  a  hole  a  few  feet 
away,  where  it  disappeared. 

"  The  question  of  water-supply,"  said  Morse,  "  which 
I  must  confess,  has  kept  me  thinking  on  the  way,  is 
answered." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it,  sir  ?"  asked  Martin. 

"  I  will  look  into  it  another  time,"  was  the  answer. 

The  boys  were  thirsty  with  their  climb  and  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  crowding  round,  they  tasted  the 
water.     It  was  cool,  sweet,  and  pure. 

Next  their  attention  was  turned  to  the  buildings 
around,  all  soHd  and  well  built,  and  in  many  instances 
with  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  One  huge 
mansion  at  the  upper  end  was  of  imposing  elegance, 
being  faced  with  many-coloured  stones,  and  inlaid 
with  great  taste.  The  entrance  was  open,  but  from 
where  they  stood  it  was  not  easy  to  see  if  the  doors 
were  in  their  places  or  not. 

Jim  proposed  to  go  forward  and  explore  it.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Martin  and  Giuseppo.  Morse 
remained  behind  with  the  rest,  who  threw  themselves 
down  upon  the  marble  pavement  round  the  fountain, 
not  at  all  averse  to  a  rest. 

Three  broad  steps  led  up  to  the  building,  and,  on 
ascending  them,  Jim  and  his  attendants  discovered 
the  two  doors  of  solid  bronze,  covered  with  fantastic 
designs,  lying  inside. 

Whether  they  had  been  forcibly  removed  from  the 
hinges,  or  simply  fallen  from  neglect,  was  not  clear. 
They  lay  apart  so  that  there  was  a  way  between  them, 
and  the  trio  entered  a  hall  lighted  by  holes  in  the 
roof,  glazed  with  something  that  looked  at  first  like 
glass,  but  afterwards  proved  to  be  thin  sheets  of 
crystal-like  stone. 

Ten  huge  pillars  of  bronze  supported  the  roof.  At 
the  upper  end  there  was  a  raised  platform  of  stone, 
and  on  it  a  seat,  that  may  in  ancient  times  have  served 
for  the  seat  of  a  powerful  judge  or  a  monarch. 

The  floor  was  almost  covered  with  dust  and  leaves, 
that  had  been  brought  there  by  the  wind,  but  where 
there  were  clear  places  it  was  seen  to  be  of  splendid 
mosaic  woi-k. 

"Senor,"  said  Giuseppo,  breathlessly,  "this  was  a 
great  place  long  ago." 

"  It  beats  all  I  ev«r  saw,"  murmui-ed  Martin. 
Jim  said  nothing  for  the  next  minute  or  so.  His  eye 
was  taking  in  the  details  of  the  marvellous  place,  an,! 
he  was  wondering  what  manner  of  people  had  been 
its  occupants,  and  why  it  had  remained  so  long  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  world. 

"How  is  it,"  ho  said  at    last,  "that    nothing  is 
known  of  this  wonderful  palace,  as  I  may  call  it  ?" 
"  Senor,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  it  was  the  curse  that  kept 
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people   from  it,  and  its  grandeur  was  forgotten  as 
generation  succeeded  generation." 

"But  the  ordinary  explorer  would  not  heed  a 
curse,"  said  Jim. 

'■'  Senor,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  it  was  dangerous  for  any 
explorer  to  come  here  among  the  people.  They  were 
a  jealous  lot,  one  family,  as  it  were,  and  the  stranger 
who  came  remained^ 

"  That  is  the  only  solution  of  it,"  admitted  Jim. 

Passing  through  the  hall,  they  found  there  were 
rooms  behind  the  judgment-seat,  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  all  built  and  ornamented,  as  to  the  walls,  on 
the  same  magnificent  lines.  But  of  furniture  there 
was  none,  and  the  peculiarity  was  that  the  building 
was  all  on  one  floor. 

The  roof  was  lower  in  the  inner  chambers,  but  the 
method  of  lighting  was  the  same.  In  two  of  them  there 
were  huge  hearths,  with  overhanging  mantels  of  stone, 
rich  enough  in  carving  to  drive  all  the  members  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  stark,  staring  mad  with  delight. 

'•  It  seems  almost  a  desecration,"  said  Jim  ;  "  but 
one  of  these  must  be  made  the  kitchen  and  the  other 
a  store-room.  I  propose  to  live  here  myself  with 
Morse  and  a  few  friends." 

"  And  the  other  senors,"  said  Giuseppe — "is  it  for 
them  to  choose  their  abode  in  the  square  'r " 

"  Precisely.  Now  we  will  return  and  make  our 
wishes  known" — Jim  smiled  as  the  word  "  our  "  es- 
caped his  lips.  "  I  was  thinking  of  the  king  who 
might  once  have  lived  here,"  he  explained. 

They  sauntered  back  to  the  fountain,  where  they 
found  the  rest  in  the  delightful  state  of  laziness 
supposed  to  be  induced  by  lotus-eating. 

The  appearance  of  Jim  roused  them  from  their 
dreamy  repose,  and  his  arrangements  being  known, 
and  of  course  acquiesced  in,  Martin  v,'as  desired  to 
show  the  boys  with  the  sledges  where  to  take  their 
contents  to.  The  fowls  were  excepted,  naturally,  and 
the  pigs  also  ;  Romeo  being  desired  to  look  out  a 
suitable  place  for  them. 

Soon  all  were  on  the  move,  and  Jim,  with  Morse 
alone,  remained  seated  on  the  side  of  the  fountain. 

"  I  have  not  asked  you,  Jim,'"  said  the  latter.  "  what 
yoii  wrote  in  the  letter  you  left  behind." 

"  We  agreed  upon  its  purport,  didn't  we  ?"  hinted 
Jim. 

"  Undoubtedly;  but  you  may  have  put  something 
in  on  your  own  account." 

"  Well,  I  did  pop  in  a  few  words  to  the  eflect  that 
some  of  us  would  resist  being  i-emoved  from  this 
island." 

"  Was  that  discreet  ?" 

"  It  was  to  the  point.  Whatever  happens,  if  they 
choose  to  seek  us,  they  cannot  say  they  were  not 
warned." 

"  That  is  somethino;." 


"  They  have  no  right,  these  three  men,  to  como 
here  to  upset  us,"  said  Jim,  hotly;  "it  is  the  one 
chance  of  our  lives  for  tasting  what  real  freedoni 
means,  and  I  don't  want  it  spoiled." 

"  Parents  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  of 
course,"  rephed  Morse,  "Now,  about  this  fountain. 
I  think  I  have  hit  upon  the  way  it  is  supplied.  We 
are  lo^v^r  than  yonder  wood,  and  also  below  the  high 
lands  near  the  coast.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  keep- 
ing it  open  to  various  spi'ings." 

"  It  was  not  playing  when  we  were  here  before." 

"  It  is  playing  now,"  said  Morse,  "and  with  that  let 
us  be  content.  Perhaps  it  was  temporarily  choked  up, 
or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  the  season.  Anyway,  we 
need  not  worry.     Whom  will  you  have  to  live  with 


you 


?" 


"  Yourself,  for  a  start " 

"  I  have  my  chemicals,  you  know," 

"  All  right.  You  will  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
and  fragments  of  us  with  them.  Terry,  Martin, 
Giuseppo,  and  Ganthony  will  fill  the  bill,  I  reckon,  and 
the  others  can  sort  themselves  at  their  convenience," 


CHAPTER  CCXXXIII. 

SETTLIXG   DOWN. — CHORKER.   AGAIJ^T   GETS   INTO 
TROUBLE. 

HOOSING  a  home- 
is  to  most  people 
a  delightful  occu- 
pation, worrying, 
in  a  sense,  perhaps, 
if  one  doesn't  find  what 
one  wants;  but  when 
there  is  a  variety  to 
pick  and  choose  from, 
it  is  not  so.  The  boys' 
wants  were  simple^, 
they  were  not  bothered 
with  furniture,  and  they  had  a  whole  square  of 
buildings  at  their  disposal. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  Hall  of  Justice,  as  it 
eventually  came  to  be  called,  they  scattered  about  in 
parties  and  selected  their  abiding-places.  One  general 
arrangement  was,however,  imperative,  and  that  was  in 
connection  with  the  meals.  As  Macbeth  and  his  two 
descendants  had  their  kitchen  in  the  back  part  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  there  the  food  would  have  to  be  par- 
taken of. 

And  of  the  outer  hall  they  made  a  dining-room. 
Sleery  undertaking,  with  a  little  assistance,  to  knock 
up  a  long  table  and  seats  that  would  serve  their  pur- 
pose. 

Night  had  come  when  all  the  preliminaries  had  been 
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decided    upon,    and    it   was  a  night  the  boys  long 
remembered  for  its  beauty. 

They  sat  on  the  steps  by  the  entrance,  inhaling  the 
soft,  balmy  air,  and  gazing  at  one  of  those  brilliant 
starlit  skies  of  which  they  never  tired.  They  talked 
in  soft  tones,  so  that  down  by  the  fountain,  where 
Chorker  and  the  Missing  Link  were  modestly  camp- 
ing, their  voices  had  sunk  to  a  murmur.  Nobody  had 
insisted  on  Chorker  holding  so  far  aloof,  but  remem- 
bering Jim's  warning  down  by  the  Long  House,  he  did 
not  Venture  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rest. 

As  for  the  Missing  Link,  he  was  in  a  playful  mood, 
quite  boyish,  and  amused  himself  by  dabbling  his 
hands  in  the  water  of  the  tank  of  the  fountain.  Then 
he  took  to  walking  upon  the  stone  edging,  and  finally 
fell  into  the  water,  just  as  naughty  boys  in  the  story- 
books do,  and  after  that  he  sobered  down. 

As  yet  Chorker  had  not  chosen  a  home,  and  as  he 
lay  upon  his  back,  trying  to  get  to  sleep,  he  reflected 
on  the  matter,  and  decided  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  pick  one  outside  the  square. 

The  Missing  Link  walked  about  to  dry  his  clothes, 
and  finally  vanished  down  the  lower  part  of  the 
square.  Chorker  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened  again  by 
the  chattering  of  the  boys,  as,  with  their  sleeping-rugs 
and  things  upon  their  shoulders,  they  sought  their 
respective  homes. 

He  saw  the  outlines  of  their  forms  as  they  passed 
through  the  open  doors — some  were  closed  against 
them,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  force  them — 
and  when  all  had  vanished,  a  sense  of  unutterable 
loneliness  came  over  him.  He  felt  that'  he  could  not 
sleep  in  the  open  air  with  no  companion.  Solitude  in 
that  place  would  be  unendurable.  Even  the  Missing 
Link  would  have  been  we!;;'jme  society,  but  he  had 
vanished. 

"  I  must  get  into  some  sort  of  place  with  a  roof  over 
my  head,"  Chorker  muttered,  as  he  got  upon  his  feet. 
"  If  ever  there  was  an  unfortunate  man,  it's  me !" 

He  walked  down  the  square  in  the  direction  taken 
by  the  Missing  Link,  and  came  to  an  open  thorough- 
fare with  a  precipitous  descent.  The  houses  were 
like  steps,  the  roof  of  one  being  many  feet  lower  than 
the  other. 

He  observed  that  they  were  meaner  houses  than 
tliuse  in  the  square,  save  one  towards  the  bottom, 
which  had  a  superior  appearaiice.  The  door  was 
wider  than  the  rest,  and  there  was  some  stone  carving 
on  the  front,  whereas  the  rest  were  perfectly  plain. 

"  Here's  the  crib  for  my  money,"  muttered  Chorker. 
"  With  so  many  houses  Jack  can  bo  as  good  as  his 
master." 

Tliere  was  something  pleasant  in  that  thought,  and 
it  liglitened  his  gloom  in  a  very  appreciable  degree. 
Ho  passed  through  tho  open  door,  and  stood  in  a 
small  ante-chamber.     Us  limits  could  be  socu  in  tho 


dim  light.  Also  the  oblong  square  of  an  inner  door- 
way opposite.  He  wondered  if  the  Missing  Link  had 
found  his  way  there,  and  called  upon  him  by  the  name 
of  "  warmint"  to  show  himself. 

But  the  "warmint"  not  appearing,  he  pegged  across 
the  ante-room  and  dived  through  the  open  doorway. 
For  a  while  he  walked  on  a  level,  and  then,  to  his 
horror,  the  floor  seemed  to  tilt  up,  and  he  felt  himself 
shding  down. 

He  uttered  a  roar  for  help  that  roused  a  horrible 
rumbling  immediately  ahead  of  him,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  fear,  he  threw  himself  down. 

The  floor  seemed  to  tilt  more  and  more.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  stop  himself.  There  was  notliing  to  clutch 
at,  and  the  stone  pavement  was  horribly  smooth. 

On  he  went  at  the  speed  of  a  railway  train  going 
down  a  steep  gradient.  Quicker  and  quicker;  his 
breathing  became  impeded — he  could  no  longer  cry 
out  for  help. 

He  thought  of  many  things  at  once,  and  all  in  a 
moment.  Then  he  felt  what  a  wicked,  worthless 
wretch  he  had  been,  and  was  horribly  fearful.  But 
not  for  long. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  shoot  clear  of  the  floor  and 
go  down  into  infinite  space.  The  horror  of  it  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  lost  consciousness. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXIV. 

A   GP.EAT   DISCOVEEY. — THE   VAX'iT    OP     TEN     THOUSAS"I> 
PILLARS. 

AINSTONE,     Dibble, 

and  Dawson,  turning 

out  very  early  in  the 

morning — they  were 

positively    the    first    to 

awake  —  discovered  the 

Missing     Link     sleeping 

like  a  very  ugly  child  by 

the  fountain,  but  Chorker 

was  not  there. 

Not  knowing  why  he 
should  be  absent,  and  in  a  general  way  indiff'erent 
to  his  welfare,  they  merely  stayed  a  few  moments 
to  contemplate  the  unexampled  hideonsness  of  the 
sleeper,  and  then  sauntered  on. 

"  Nobody  up  yet,"  said  Dibble.     "  What  shall  we 
do  with  ourselves  ?" 

"  Wake  up  the  others,"  suggested  Dawson. 
'*'  And  so  get  our  heads  punched'     No,  thank  you." 
"  Let   us  have   a   stroll   round   the   streets,"  said 
Rainstone. 

"  It's  a  bit  of  a  creepy  place,"  sPvid  Dibble,  "  and  we 
must  mind  Avhere  we  poke  our  noses  into." 

"Jim   was   saying  as  much    last  night,"  remarked 
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Dawson,  with  a  yawn;  "anyway,  there  can  be  no 
iiarm  in  going  down  one  street,  if  we  keep  in  the 
middle  of  it." 

"  Let  us  try  this,"  said  Rainstone. 
It  was  the  street  down  which  Chorker  had  gone  to 
meet  with  his  terrible  adventure,  destined  to  be  of 
more  import  to  the  boys  than  was  apparent  on  the 
surface. 

Dawson  and  Dibble  assenting,  they  started  on  their 
short  journey  of  inspection. 

The  houses,  though  plainer  and  more  meagre  than 
those  of  the  square,  were  not  by  any  means  shoddy. 
They  were  built  of  stone,  and  solidly  constructed. 
"Windows  were  few,  and  the  glazing  was  of  the  same 
oiature  as  that  of  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

The  boys  halted  to  inspect  one  of  the  lower  win- 
■dows,  and  they  marvelled  at  its  materials. 

"  It  looks  to  me,"  said  Rainstone,  "  as  if  for  glass  a 
thin  shaving  had  been  cut  off  an  enormous  ruby. 
How  cotild  they  manage  it,  and  from  whence  came  the 
stone?" 

"  Morse  has  some  of  the  same  colour,  but  brighter," 
said  Dibble  ;  "  part  of  his  finding  in  the  cavern." 

"  I  never  think  of  that  venture,"  remarked  Dawson, 
•"  without  feeling  as  if  my  ankles  were  giving  way  for 
^ood.     I  wonder  if  Morse  ever  dreams  of  it  ?" 

"  Not  he,"  said  Dibble,  contemptuously ;  "  when  a 
thing  is  over  and  done  with,  he  doesn't  worry.  His 
mind  is  always  busy  with  his  inventions  and  manu- 
iactures." 

They  moved  on,  trying  some  of  the  doors  they 
passed,  but  could  not  stir  them.  There  were  no 
hinges  or  handles,  and  the  way  they  used  to  be  opened 
Tvas  not  clear. 

Presently  they  came  to  the  house  into  which 
■Chorker  had  wandered  and  met  with  such  a  startling 
adventure,  and  they  went  in  by  the  open  door. 

Though  there  wa4  but  a  poor  means  of  lighting, 
they  had  daylight  outside,  and  could  see  well  about 
them. 

On  arriving  at  the  mysterious  shoot — if  we  may  so 
callit — down  which  Chorker  disappeared,  they  stopped 
and  peered  into  the  darkness. 
«  What's  ahead  ?"  asked  Dibble. 
*'  I  have  one  of  Morse's  patent  matches,"  replied 
Rainstone ;  "  he  gave  me  a  few  the  other  day,  and 
1  will  hght  it." 

He  did  so,  and  they  saw  before  them  a  well-paved 
-way,  sloping  slightly  down,  straight  into  some  place 
below. 

So  far  there  was  nothing  terrible  in  it,  for  many 
similar  ways  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  cities,  and 
on  a  larger  scale. 

With  the  exception  of  its  winding,  the  road  down 
to  the  station  beneath  the  Smithfield  Market  was  of 
the  same  class. 


"  It  leads  into  the  cellars,"  said  Dibble,  in  a  breath- 
less whisper. 

"  More  than  that,"  replied  Rainstone.  "  Listen  ;  I 
hear  something  below." 

They  all  stood  still,  and  a  sound  came  up  from 
below — a  human  voice,  and  it  was  somebody  calling 
for  help. 

For  a  moment  they  were  staggered,  but  Dawson 
was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  and  despite  the 
distance  of  the  voice,  he  recognised  it. 

"  Cliorker's  got  down  there,"  he  said,  "  and  can't  get 
up  again,  I  reckon.     Let  us  shout  to  him  in  reply." 

They  all  shouted  together,  "  Chorker !  Chorker  !" 
and  the  roar  awoke  a  deep,  booming  series  of  echoes 
below. 

When  these  died  away  they  listened,  and  Chorker 
was  heard  again.  This  time  they  distinguished  the 
words : 

"  For  'iven's  sake,  come  and  help  me !  I'm  shook 
to  a  jelly,  and  can't  see  a  hinch  afore  my  nose." 

"  We'll  be  with  you  soon,"  cried  Dawson,  "  but 
must  get  a  light.  Dibble,  go  and  see  if  you  can 
find  Morse.  Ask  for  a  lantern,  and  perhaps  he  will 
come  with  you.  I  hke  to  have  him  with  me  when 
prodding  about  these  unholy  places." 

He  and  Rainstone  remained  where  they  were, 
occasionally  exchanging  a  word  with  Chorker,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  mortal  anxiety  and  fear,  and  who 
seemed  unable  to  clearly  explain  how  he  got  below 
there. 

And  the  distance  between  him  and  the  boys  was  • 
a  bar  to  conversation,  too.  So  there  was  nothing 
ascertained  of  the  nature  of  the  place,  or  why 
Chorker  was  unable  to  get  out  of  it,  until,  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  Dibble  returned  with  Morse,  Jim 
Gordon,  and  Martin.  They  had  a  lantern  with  them, 
which  they  lighted,  and  Martin  had  a  coil  of  rope  on 
his  arm,  brought  with  a  view  to  contingencies. 

Close  behind  them  were  a  number  of  the  other  boys, 
but  they  were  desired  to  keej)  outside  for  the  present, 
and  not  block  the  light. 

Holding  the  lantern  high,  Morse  went  on  first,  and 
Jim  and  the  rest  followed  close  behind  him. 

The  flooring  of  the  sloping  passage  was  apparently 
solid,  but  when  they  had  traversed  about  thirty  feet 
of  it  in  a  direct  hne,  it  suddenly  tilted  up,  and  down 
they  went  in  a  body,  with  a  rush. 

Dibble  3'elled  out,  and  there  were  exclamations  of 
alarm  from  the  rest,  as  they  rushed  on,  increasing  in 
velocity  every  moment. 

Morse  held  on  to  the  lantern,  and  held  it  up  so 
that  its  light  went  before.  Suddenly  he  saw  the 
face  of  Chorker  before  him — a  face  that  was  the  pic- 
ture of  long-suffering  and  terror— but"  before  a  word 
could  be  gasped  out  on  either  side,  the  whole  party 
were  upon  that  unfortunate  old  man. 
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He  was  knocked  down,  rolled  over  and  over,  and 
the  lantern,  turnine;  with  Morse,  went  out. 

Then  there  was  a  stoppage,  and  those  who  had 
sufficient  wit  left  to  grasp  what  had  happened,  found 
themselves  lying  upon  their  backs  upon  a  remarkably 
■cool  floor. 

"  Steady,  all,"  Morse  was  heard  to  cry  ;  "I  have  the 
lantern  all  right." 

The  flare  of  a  match  followed,  and  the  lantern  was 
rehghted.  Then  all  but  Chorker  got  up  and  stared 
at  each  other  in  wonderment. 

"  That  is  one  way  of  travelling,"  said  Jim.  "  What 
do  you  make  of  it,  Morse  ?" 

"  An  old-fashioned  shoot,"  answered  Morse  ;  "  but 
what  they  shot  down  I  can't  teU  you  now." 

"  Get  up,  Chorker,"  said  Martin,  "  and  tell  us  how 
jou  got  here." 

"I  can't  say,"  replied  Chorker. 

By  the  light  of  the  lantern  they  could  see  several 
•massive  stone  columns  hard  by,  but  beyond  them  was 
<larknc3s.  Judging  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  they 
were  in  a  place  of  considerable  extent. 

"It  isn't  a  common  cellar,"  remarked  Dibble, 
innocently. 

"  It  is  something  bigger  than  a  cellar,"  said  Morse. 
■*'  I'll  liglit  up  a  little  more." 

He  had  come  prepared  with  a  supply  of  his  illu- 
minating matches,  and  he  set  half  a  dozen  flaring. 

By  their  light  they  could  see  rows  and  rows  of  vast 
«tone  columns,  more  ponderous  than  anything  of  the 
sort  they  had  yet  set  eyes  on,  ranged  in  rows  ahead 
and  to  the  right  and  left. 

There  was  no  end  to  them  to  be  seen  by  the  light 
at  their  command,  and  when  the  matches  expired, 
Morse  said,  with  a  catching  of  the  breath  : 

"  It  is  a  vault  with  ten  thousand  pillars.  It  beats 
the  huge  underground  tanks  of  Constantinople  into 
fits." 


CHAPTER  CCXXXV. 

IHE   GREAT   STOEEHOTJSE. — "THE  WAY  IX  NOT  THE  WAY 
OCT." 


XPLORING  this  vast 

vault  just  then  was 

not  to   be  thought 

of.      They  had  not 

sufficient  ordinary  lights, 

and,  besides,  none  of  them 

had  had  any  breakfast. 

"We  had  better  go  back,"' 

said   Morse,   "  and    make 

arrangements     for     a 

thorough    exploration    of 

to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 


this  place  another  time- 
perhaps." 


"  We  ain't  out  yet,  sir,"  said  Martin,  casting  an  eye 
aloft. 

The  stone  flooring  that  had  tilted  with  them  had 
vanished.  It  had,  in  short,  returned  to  the  heights 
above,  that  is,  the  roof  of  the  vault.  They  could 
just  make  out  the  outline  of  it  between  two  rows  of 
pUlars. 

"A  wonderfully  well-balanced  thing  that,"  said 
Morse,  enthusiastically.  "  The  maker  of  it,  Martin, 
was  a  mechanic." 

"  He  was— blow  him  !"  growled  Martin.  "  It  seems 
to  me,  sir,  that  we  have  been  shot  down  here,  and  the 
chances  of  getting  up  again  are  mighty  small." 

"  I  have  no  fears,"  said  Morse.  "  The  way  in  is  not 
the  way  out  of  this  place.  I  feel  sure  that  we  have 
come  down  a  shoot,  and  this  was  a  storehouse  of  a 
great  city,  once  upon  a  time." 

"  It  seems  reasonable,"  said  Jim,  "  but  I  won't  be 
quite  so  sure  as  you  are,  Morse." 

"  Look  here,  Jim,"  said  Morse, "  I'll  back  my  view  for 
anything.  See  how  the  place  is  constructed.  You 
enter  the  house  and  come  to  a  passage  that  slopes 
downward  and  part  of  the  way  is  firm.  Why  does  it 
slope  so  ?  To  enable  men  to  singlehanded  run  heavy 
bales  or  boxes  down.  Then  comes  the  shoot  proper — 
a  marvel  of  balancing — and  up  it  tilts  when  anything 
gets  beyond  a  certain  mark.  Even  the  Aveight  of 
Chorker  was  enough." 

"  It  were  too  much,  I'm  thinking,"  grumbled  that 
sufterer,  "  or  I  shouldn't  be  here." 

"  Well,"  pursued  Morse,  "  down  come  the  goods  to 
be  stored,  and  men  below  receive  them.  What  we 
have  to  do  now  is  to  find  that  storehouse." 

"'  Not  now,"  hinted  Jim. 

"  Not  this  moment.  For  the  present  we  will  content 
ourselves  in  looking  for  a  way  out.  It  isn't  far  oQ",  I 
am  sure.  I  hope  those  fellows  above  will  have  the 
good-sense  not  to  attempt  to  follow  us." 

"  If  they  do  they  must  stay  here  until  we  come 
back  again." 

"  We  are  not  out  yet,"  said  Rainstone,  "  and  there 
isn't  more  than  half  a  candle  in  the  lantern." 

Morse  took  the  hint,  and  having  taken  his  bearings 
by  the  lift  above,  moved  on,  as  he  judged,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  square.  The  further  they  went,  the  taller 
became  the  huge  pillars. 

Morse  stopped  two  or  three  times  and  reflected  a 
bit,  thereby  exciting  the  half-hidden  impatience  of  the 
rest.     But  he  neither  heeded  it  nor  uttered  a  word. 

As  he  had  judged,  there  was  a  way  out,  and  not  so 
far  away,  although  it  was  further  than  he  expected. 

They  found  it,  above  all  things,  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral  staircase  of  stone.  There  was  no  railing  to  it, 
but  the  steps  wore  broad,  and  had  been  laid  upon  each 
other  in  a  way  that  seemingly  disposed  of  the 
necessity  of  cement  or  any  form  of  fastening. 
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It  was  not,  as  Dawson  said,  a  staircase  for  little 
children  to  play  about  on. 

"  Nor  exactly  the  place  for  a  fight,"  remarked 
Morse,  who  was  leading  the  way  upward. 

He  counted  the  steps — two  hundred  in  all.  The 
flooring  of  the  tremendous  vault  must,  therefore,  be 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  square. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  there  was  no  door,  but 
merely  a  thin  stone  flag,  which  Morse  pushed  aside 
with  one  hand  without  assistance. 

As  he  put  his  head  out  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
burst  from  his  lips. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Jim,  from  the  rear. 

"  Come  up  and  see,"  answered  Morse,  as  he  stepped 
out. 

And  Jim  uttered  an  exclamation,  too,  when  he 
found  where  he  was.  So  did  they  all,  for  the  way  out 
of  the  great  vault  was  into  the  room  or  chamber  of 
the  Hall  of  Justice,  which  Jim  and  Morse  had  selected 
for  their  abiding-place.  It  was  in  a  corner  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  position  of  the  entrance  to  the  vault  not 
at  all  dangerous  to  those  who  walked  there. 

"  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ax  where  I  am  ?"  inquired 
Chorker. 

"You  are  in  a  place  that  you  must  not  intrude 
upon,"  replied  Jim.     "  This  is  my  room." 

"  I  ain't  likely  to  come  here  without  leave,  sir,"  said 
Chorker,  humbly.  "  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  going 
away  for  a  drink  ?  I've  got  that  'ere  fountain  in  my 
eye." 

Jim  said  he  could  go,  and  he  was  shown  the  way 
out.  The  square  was  empty,  save  for  the  Missing 
Link,  all  the  boys  having  gone  on  to  the  street  below, 
wliere  thej'  Avere  awaiting  the  return  of  their  friends 
from  the  house. 

Jim  sent  Dibble  ofif  to  tell  them  that  everybody  had 
come  home  another  way.  With  Dibble  went  his  two 
chums  of  the  morning,  and  Martin. 

Jim  returned  to  Morse,  who  had  remained  behind. 
He  found  him  seated  by  the  stone  trap  in  a  reverie. 
He  did  not  even  hear  Jim's  footste[>R  ou  the  hard 
floor. 

"  Morse,  what  are  your  dreams  ?  Thmiving  how 
you  can  blow  up  the  vault  ?" 

"  No,  Jim,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  I  was  meditating  on 
what  the  past  of  this  city  might  have  been.  But  it  is 
all  guesswork,  of  course,  except  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  whoever  lived  in  this  hall  was  the  entire  boss  of 
the  show.  All  the  stores  of  the  city  were  kept  below, 
and  he  dispensed  them  as  he  pleased." 

"  Surely  not  at  all  times  y" 

"  Well,  no.  I  was  thinking  of  times  of  war  and 
siege.  It  would  then  be  necessarj'  to  keep  a  tight 
hand  over  the  supplies." 

"  And  what  a  job  it  must  have  been,"  said  -Jim,  "  to 


dig  out  that  place  below — we  haven't  seen  half  of  it_,. 
I  fancy — and  prop  it  up  with  those  columns  !" 

"  They  didn't  dig  it  out,  Jim,"  replied  Morse. 

"  Not  dig  it  out  ?     Was  it  hollowed  for  them  ?" 

"It  was  not  hollowed  at  all." 

"  Explain  yourself,  Morse,  It  is  too  early  in  the 
day  to  worry  over  conundrums." 

"  Those  columns,"  said  Morse,  deliberately, "  were  built 
upon  level  ff7-ound.  They  were  erected  of  variousheights, 
sloping  up  to  form  an  arched  centre.  Then  the  roof 
was  put  on,  and  the  houses  built  upon  that.  Jim,  the 
whole  city  rests  upon  an  artificial  mound.  It  is  as 
hollow  as  a  drum  right  through." 

Jim  rubbed  his  head,  and  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  You  make  me  feel  warm,  Morse,"  he  said,  "  with 
these  speculations.  I'll  have  a  little  fresh  air  while 
Romeo  is  laying  the  breakfast." 

Romeo  had  just  entered  for  that  purpose.     Morse  - 
followed  Jim  into  the  outer  hall. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,"  he  said  ;  "  but  see 
here,  Jim,  it  was  easier  to  do  it  that  way.  Fancy  the 
labour  that  would  be  required  to  excavate  under  a  city 
and  put  up  these  pillars  !" 

"  I  see,"  said  Jim,  "  your  reasoning  is  right.     But. . 
anyway,  what  a  job  !     And  all  to  have  a  good  store- 
house.'' 

"  Under  the  control  of  a  handful  of  its  rulers,"  said . 
Morse  ;  "  but  I  think  the  vault  serves  other  purposes 
as  well.     That  is  for  us  to  find  out  another  time." 

"  Breakfast,  Marse  Jim !"  cried  Romeo  from  the 
doorway. 

At  the  same  moment  Terry  and  Ganthony  came 
bounding  in  from  the  front,  and  they  all  went  in 
together.     Martin  and  Giuseppo  preferred  living  by  ■ 
themselves. 


CHAPTER   CCXXXVI. 

THE  THREE   TALL   MEN. — HOW   MR.    FARRELL   KEPT 
I'AITH. 

N  the  morning  of  the 

second  day  of   the 

residence  in  the  city 

named     after    Jim 

Gordon   a  steamer 

anchored     off     the 

island      opposite       the 

lagoon,     close     to    the 

ruins  of  the  old  school. 

A  boat  was  lowered, 
and  three  tall  men  got 
into  her,   with   five   seamen — four  to  row  and  one  to 
steer. 

As  they  were  about  to  push  off,  the  captain  of  the 
steamer — it  was  a  trader  of  the  better  class— looked 
over  the  side,  and  said : 
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*'  You  will  be  sure  to  be  on  the  spot  when  we 
return  ?" 

"  Certain,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  This  day  month  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  shall  make  our  stay  into  a  holiday  of 
that  length." 

"  Good-bye  till  then." 

"  Good-bye." 

The  seamen  bent  to  their  oars,  and  a  taciturn  old  salt 
who  sat  at  the  helm  steered  up  the  lagoon. 

"  "Where  will  you  land  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Anywhere,"  they  answered. 

The  boat  was  run  aground  opposite  the  old  school, 
and  the  trio  got  out. 

Each  had  a  fair-sized  travelKng-bag  with  him,  but 
not  more  than  an  average  strong  man  could  carry 
withoiit  acutely  feeling  the  weight. 

"  Wot  do  you  hope  to  find  here  ?"  growled  the  old 
salt,  moved  to  speech  by  an  overpowering  curiosity. 

'•  Many  things,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Moskeeters,  perhaps  ?" 

'■'  No,  we  do  not  anticipate  meeting  with  ordinary 
mosquitoes,"  said  the  tallest  of  the  three,  "  but  when 
you  come  back  again  we  may  surprise  you." 

"  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  do,"  said  the  old  salt. 
"  Give  way,  you  lubbers,  and  get  back.  We've  been 
hindered  more'n  enough  as  it  is." 

With  no  more  by  way  of  adieu,  he  steered  his  boat 
up  the  lagoon,  and  it  vanished  from  sight. 

"  Politeness  isn't  his  forte,"  was  the  comment  of  one 
of  the  three. 

They  walked  up  the  beach,  and  suddenly  the  ruins 
of  the  school  were  seen.  They  had  not  been  observed 
by  them  before. 

"  Hallo !"  was  the  general  exclamation,  and  then 
they  looked  at  each  other. 

"  This  won't  do." 

"  It  isn't  what  we  expected." 

"  Burnt  out  clean." 

As  these  exclamations  burst  in  succession  from  their 
lips  they  dropped  their  bags,  and  each  brought  out  a 
big  pocket-handkerchief,  with  which  he  wiped  his  face. 

"Bit  of  a  sell,"  muttered  the  one  who  was  a  shade 
taller  than  the  others.     "  What's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  We  ought  to  hail  the  captain  and  get  his  opinion," 
replied  another. 

But  the  proposition,  though  voted  a  good  one,  could 
not  be  carried  out. 

The  boat  had  vanished,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
they  saw  the  trader  heading  out  to  sea. 

They  waved  their  arms,  and  there  was  a  fluttering 
of  handkerchiefs  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  in 
-response. 

'•  Confound  the  fool !"  roared  the  tallest  man.  "  He 
thinks  we  are  taking  another  leave  of  him.  Stop  ! 
stop  I" 


He  roared  out  the  word  in  tones  that  were  deaf  eninar 
but  he  had  not  lungs  that  would  carry  his  voice  to  the 
ship.  It  went  on  and  on,  and  presently  v.'as  lost  sight 
of. 

Then  the  three  men  sat  down  upon  the  sands,  and' 
reviled  the  ill-fortune  that  had  brought  them  there. 

"  We  haven't  brought  so  much  as  a  biscuit  with  us.' 

"  Nor  a  drop  of  anything  in  a  flask." 

"  We  relied  upon  being  received  hospitably." 

Thus  they  spoke,  and  then  groaned  in  company. 

"  I  suppose  Farrell  has  moved  the  school,"  said  the 
tallest  man.  "  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  us  before. 
Naturally  he  has,  having  been  burnt  out." 

"  Perhaps  they  have  all  been  burnt  in  their  beds," 
was  the  suggestion  of  another. 

"All  could  not  have  so  perished,"  said  the  third. 
"  Some  have  escaped." 

They  got  up  and  walked  to  the  ruins.  The  track 
made  past  them  in  the  direction  of  the  chine  by  those 
who  had  so  often  gone  to  and  fro  was  very  clear.. 
They  finally  saw  it. 

"  We  shall  find  them  liigher  up  this  Avay,"  said  he 
who  was  always  the  foremost  speaker,  the  tallest  of  the 
three. 

So  they  went  upon  their  quest  in  the  direction  of." 
the  chine. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Farrell  was  abroad 
that  morning,  and  he  had  observed  the  steamer  from  ■ 
afar,  but  had  not  noticed  the  landing  of  the  men. 

Wondering  why  it  should  anchor  for  a  short  time- 
and  then  depart,  he  came  along  the  sands  thinking, . 
until  he  suddenly  saw  the  three  men  approaching,  and 
they  saw  him. 

Up  went  their  long  arms  in  a  cheery  hail  that  scared- 
him  half  out  of  his  wits  for  the  moment. 

He  would  have  turned  and  fled,  but  he  had  lost  the  • 
power.     Besides,  it  was  some  distance  to  the  chine. 

Furthermore,  all  three  men  could  run,  and  they 
came  along  at  a  rattling  pace. 

"  It's  the  three  fathers  expected  by  the  boys !"  he  ■ 
groaned.  '', 

Then  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  decided  upon. 
a  course  of  action. 

It  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  him. 

He  was  not  going  to  recognise  them,  or  admit  his 
identity. 

Drawing  himself  up,  he  awaited  their  coming,  and 
when  the  foremost  held  out  his  hand  he  regarded  him 
with  surprise. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  but  j^ou  are  a  stranger." 

"  Are  you  not  Mr.  Farrell  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  am  not." 

This  reply  astonished  his  hearers,  who  looked  at  each 
other  Avith  troubled  faces. 

They  whispered  together  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  another  question  was  put  to  the  self-repiuliator. 
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"  But  you  know  him." 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  admitted  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  He  kept  a  school  on  the  island  ?" 

"  He  did,  and  does," 

"  Ah,  now  we  are  coming  to  it.  He  is  stUl  on  the 
island  ?" 

A  bow  was  the  response. 

"  Anywhere  handy  ?" 

"He  is  with  his  pupils,  I  believe,  on  the  other 
side  of  yonder  wood." 

Again  there  were  joyful  exclamations,  and  Mr. 
JFarrell  breathed  easy  again.  He  saw  that  he  was 
believed,  and  was  prepared  to  lie  to  any  length. 

"  You  are  a  resident  here  ?"  said  the  tallest  man, 

"  No,"  answered  Mr,  Farrell,  "  I  am  merely  here  on  a 
short  visit — fishing — ahem  !  It  is  my  intention  to 
leave  to-night,  when  my  boatman  calls  for  me." 

As  he  made  this  astounding  statement  the  faces  of 
*the  trio  were  once  more  wrapped  in  gloom, 

"  Then  you  are  not  in  a  position  to — to  give  us 
anything  to  eat  ?"  they  inquired, 

"  I  have  not  even  a  sandwich  with  me,"  said  Mr. 
-Farrell,  truthfully  enough,  for  a  change. 

"  How  is  that  ?" 

"  My  boatman  foolishly  took  the  luncheon-basket 
away  with  him.  But  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  go 
and  look  to  my  lines.  If  you  will  be  advised  by  me 
you  will  go  at  once  in  search  of — ahem ! — Mr,  Far- 
*xell  and  his  school," 

"  Is  it  very  far  ?"  asked  the  tallest  man,  doubtfully, 

"  I  have  never  travelled  through  the  wood  myself," 
answered  Mr,  Farrell,  "  but  it  is,  I  should  say  it  is,  a 
..goodish  stretch," 

"  And  the  way  to  take  ?" 

"  You  must  return  along  the  beach  until  you  come 
to  a  marked-out  path,  up  which  you  must  go.  At 
the  top  of  it  you  will  find  an  old  castle,  beyond  that 
another  path  through  the  wood.  It  is,  I  believe,  suffi- 
ciently clear  for  an  ordinarily  intelhgent  man  not  to 
lose  his  way," 

Again  the  three  men  conferred  in  an  undertone, 
Mr,  Farrell  watching  them  closely.  Presently  he 
caught  the  words,  "  There  is  really  nothing  else  to  be 
done,"  and  smiled. 

Their  decision  was  to  start  without  delay,  and  they 
.asked  him  if  there  was  anything  to  eat  in  a  wild  state 
upon  the  island, 

Mr,  Farrell  said  that  the  wood  abounded  in 
■wild  fruits  in  a  green  state,  but  hastened  to  add 
:that  fruit  in  any  state  on  the  island  never  disagreed 
'-with  anyone, 

"  There  is  also,"  he  added,  ''  a  species  of  periwinkle 
I  believe  about  five  miles  up  the  beach,  but  as  it  is  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  I  do  not  recommend  you  to  seek 
that  sort  of  food.  It  is  hardly  edible  in  an  uncooked 
state," 


They  thanked  him  dolorously,  and  with  heads 
hanging  rather  low,  started  back  again. 

He  watched  them  with  a  sardonic  expression  of 
face. 

For  once  he  had  got  the  upper  hand  of  somebody, 
and  it  tickled  him  to  think  what  they  would  endure 
ere  they  reached  the  school  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island. 

"And  when  they  get  there,"  he  added,  in  his 
thoiights,  "  let  them  fight  it  out  with  their  cubs.  I 
am  not  supposed  to  know  who  they  are," 

Then  he  sauntered  home,  and  the  secret  of  that 
meeting  he  kept  locked  in  his  breast. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXVII, 

GETTING     STEAIGHT. — A     IIME      OF      REPOSE, — DAWSON 
BEINGS  ALARMING  NEWS. 

Exploration    of 

the  vast  vault 
under  the  city  was 
a  thing  that  would 
keep  for  a  few  days. 
For  a  start  there  was 
so  much  to  do  in  getting 
things  in  order,  and  it  was 
also  deemed  advisable  to 
husband  their  provisions 
by  going  about  the  country  and  into  the  wood 
to  see  what  was  worth  shooting.  A  fishing 
party,  under  the  charge  of  Changeling,  was  also 
organised  and  despatched  to  the  sea,  near  where  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Cagliula"  lay.  It  was  not  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  they  could  return  to  sleep  in  the  city  at 
night. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  they  set  out,  they  came  back 
with  a  lot  of  deUcious  flat-fish,  sma.ll  soles  and  plaice, 
and  with  the  news  that  the  wintry  storms  and  heavy 
seas  had  completely  broken  up  that  vessel. 

Dawson,  Terry,  Ganthony,  and  half-a-dozen  more 
went  shooting,  with  instructions  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  strangers,  and  on  seeing  them  to  run  for  the  city 
and  give  the  alarm. 

"  And  I  daresay,"  said  Jim,  "  that  if  you  can  do  so 
without  being  seen,  we  can  arran^^e  a  surprise 
for  them." 

Dawson  promised  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  the  first 
day's  sport  was  productive  of  a  pig  that  weighed 
twelve  stone,  and  two  hares,  of  -a  different  species  from 
the  English  breed,  but  much  the  same  in  eating. 

The  next  day  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
across  a  flock  of  pigeons,  all  feeding  on  a  small  space 
of  ground  on  something  that  grew  there  they  par- 
ticularly fancied. 
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As  nearly  all  the  sportsmen  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  let  fly  into  the  thick  of  them,  seventy- 
odd  birds  was  the  result,  and  there  was  pigeon  for  all 
for  supper — a  most  welcome  change  of  meat. 

Romeo  and  his  progenitors  meanwhile  had  fitted 
up  a  room  in  an  empty  house  for  the  fowls  to  roost 
and  to  remain  in  for  the  present,  as  Jim  desired.  He 
had  his  reason  for  keeping  them  out  of  sight. 

Sleery  and  Trueberry,  assisted  by  Johnny  Daw  and 
his  two  men,  went  to  work  on  the  borders  of  the  wood 
making  rough  furniture,  and  altogether  it  was  a  busy 
time. 

As  for  Morse  and  Jim,  they  did  little  else  but  go 
about  helping  all  with  their  advice.  Both  had  need 
of  a  rest,  and  wisely  they  took  it.  Chorker  was 
assistant*  to  the  niggers,  and  he  had  a  grand  time  in 
helping  them  to  put  up  fowl  perches,  being  equally 
well  quahfied  for  the  job. 

The  Missing  Link  held  aloof  from  everybody,  and 
was  rarely  seen  in  the  daytime.  As  nobody  wanted 
him,  it  didn't  matter. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  four  days,  and  the  fifth 
arrived.  They  had  two  or  three  heavy  showers  and 
a  sliort  thunderstorm,  but  otherwise  the  weather  was 
perfect. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  fishing  party  did  not  go  from 
Gordontown,  but  remained  behind  to  assist  in  other 
matters.  Dawson  and  Terry  went  out  shooting  with- 
out their  companions. 

Noon  was  approaching  when  Johnny  Daw,  who  was 
lounging  about  the  outside  of  the  city,  saw  the  two 
sportsmen  come  tearing  down  the  hill.  He  knew 
there  was  something  wrong,  and  sent  Dibble,  who  was 
close  by,  on  to  warn  Jim  Gordon.  In  five  minutes 
there  was  word  passed  for  the  whole  of  the  party  to 
assemble  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  so  smart  was  the 
warning  given  that  two-thirds  of  them  were  under 
shelter  before  Terry  or  Dawson  had  reached  the 
square. 

Jim  and  Morse  were  prepared  to  receive  them. 
They  guessed  what  their  tidings  would  be,  and  were 
not  mistaken. 

"  They  are  coming  !"  gasped  Terry,  as  he  bounded 
into  the  hall. 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Jim,  as  a  matter  of  form. 

"  Our  governors,"  answered  Terry — "  mine,  Gan- 
thony's,  and  Trimmer's." 

"  Did  they  see  you  ?" 

"  Xo,  nor  did  I  see  them ;  but  Dawson  did.  Here 
he  is." 

Dawson  was  more  pumped  than  Terry.  He  was 
not  quite  so  lightly  built,  and  not  in  such  good 
training.  He  had  to  take  a  short  rest  before  he  could 
epeak. 

"  "Well,"  said  Jim,  "  what  have  you  seen  ?" 

"Three    men,    six-footers,"     answered    DawBon, 


*'  coming  through  the  wood.  They  look  as  if  they 
hadn't  eaten  anything  for  a  month,  and  can  hardly 
crawl.  As  I  spotted  them,  they  were  obliged  to 
squat  down  and  rest.  I  heard  them  groan  and  vow 
they  would  settle  with  somebody  when  they  got  hold 
of  them." 

Terry,  Ganthony,  and  Trimmer  looked  apprehensive^ 
and  just  a  trifle  pale.  But  they  remembered  other 
martyrs,  and  pulled  themselves  together. 

"They  can  only  lick  us"  said  Terry;  "there  i& 
nothing  for  you  other  fellows  to  fear." 

"  They  will  find  nobody  to  lick  when  they  arrive," 
replied  Jim.  "Now,  boys,  Morse  and  I  conceived 
a  scheme  that  will  puzzle  them.  All  we  have  to  dO' 
is  for  the  lot  of  us  to  hide  in  the  vault  for  the  day." 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  burst  from  the  boys.  It 
was  also  one  of  approval,  especiaUy  from  Terry^ 
Trimmer,  and  Ganthony. 

"All  is  prepared,"  continued  Jim.  "The  lights 
are  ready,  so  is  the  grub  for  the  day.  Hurry  along, 
all  of  you,  to  our  room.  Mind  how  you  go  down, 
and  be  as  steady  and  quiet  as  you  can.  I  will 
remain  here  until  the  last." 

He  had  his  binoculars  ready,  and  obediently  the 
rest  melted  into  the  inner  chamber.  The  three 
niggers  each  carried  a  big  basket  of  provisions,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  going  on  a  novel  kind  of 
spree  in  the  breasts  of  everybody,  save  those  who 
had  the  doubtful  joy  of  a  possible  meeting  with 
wrathful  fathers  to  poison  their  reflections. 

Jim  was  left  alone.  He  beHeved  that  all  had 
gone  to  the  vault  until  he  suddenly  remembered 
the  Missing  Link.  Chorker  was  all  right,  but  his. 
companion  had  not  been  seen  since  breakfast- 
time. 

"  But  he  doesn't  matter,"  thought  Jim ;  "  they 
won't  be  able  to  get  anything  out  of  the  beggar, 
even  if  he  allows  them  to  get  near  him." 

He  could  command  the  line  of  wood  from  where 
he  stood,  and  he  kept  the  binoculars  moving  to  the 
right  and  left  until  a  full  half-hour  had  elapsed.- 

Then  he  saw  the  trio. 

All  tall,  and  so  gaunt  that  a  moderately  well-fed 
skeleton-man  would  have  been  stout  in  comparison. 

Jim  understood  what  was  the  matter.  They  had 
journeyed  through  the  wood  without  proper  food, 
and  at  that  time  of  the  year  there  was  precious 
little  to  satisfy  hunger.  They  were  starved  to 
veritable  skin  and  bone.  They  could  scarcely  crawl, 
and  they  held  on  to  each  other  for  support.  They 
slowly  crawled  along. 

Jim  dashed  into  the  kitchen,  where,  as  he  expected, 
he  found  a  lot  of  broken  food.  He  put  it  together  on 
a  wooden  tray,  and  laid  it  oa  the  outer  steps  of  the 
great  hall. 

The  starving  men  would  assuredly  crawl  up  thither, 
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it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  do  so.  And  they 
were  coming  on  straight  to  the  city. 

Having  done  this  much,  he  went  upon  the  track  of 
his  friends,   and  found  Morse   awaiting  him  by  the 

•  entrance  to  the  vaults. 

"  All  safely  down,"  he  said,  "  except  Chorker,  who 

r  slipped  down  the  last  ten  steps  and  barked  his  shins.'' 

They    pushed   the  stone   covering  half    over  the 

•  entrance,  and  then  slipped  down.  Underneath  there 
were  handles  to  draw  it  into  its  place.  That  done, 
they  descended  to  the  vault,  where  an  expectant 
group,  with  faces  Ht  up  by  another  lantern,  was 
awaiting  them. 

Somehow,  those  who  had  not  had  a  peep  at  the 
-vault  before  were  beginning  to  think  that  it  would 
not  be  quite  so  funny  to  stop  down  there  as  they 
expected. 

"  Dawson  is  short-sighted,"  said  Terry ;  "  perhaps 
he  was  mistaken." 

"  Was  I  ?"  exclaimed  Dawson,  derisively. 

Then  Jim  settled  the  matter  as  he  reached  the 
:§voup. 

"  It  is  all  right,  boys,"  he  said.  "  They  are  here ; 
I've  seen  them." 

"  There  is  one  comfort  for  you,  Terry,"  said  Dawson, 
"  your  dad  is  so  weak  that  he  could  not  brush  a  fly  off 

.  you." 

"  He'U  try,  anyway,"  groaned  Terry. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXVin. 

THREE   MEN   IN  A   FIX. — THEY   MEET    THE   MISSING 
LINK. 

'OT  the  least  doubt  that 
they     were    starving 
would  have  been  en- 
tertained by  anyone 
who    saw    the   three 
men    emerge     from     the 
wood.     Fairly  stout  when 
they  landed  on  the  island, 
they  were  now  reduced  to 
skeletons  almost  —  mere 
shadows  of  their    former 
Their   eyes   were  hollow,    their  skin  loose 
•upon  their  faces,  their  mouths  dry,  and  lips  hard. 

With  their  gaze  stolidly  fixed  on  the  ground,  they 
crawled  on,  silent  and  grim,  as  dumb  outcasts  would 
have  done.  The  utter  misery  of  these  three  men  can- 
.not  be  described.  For  many  hours  they  had  not 
spoken,  but  kept  on  and  on,  mechanically  clinging  to 
'their  small  bags  containing  their  luggage. 

They  did  not  even  see  the  city  ahead  of  them  until 
'they  were  more  than  half-way  down  the  slope,  and 
then  he  who  was  tallest  raised  his  eyes  and  uttered  au 


selves. 


exclamation.  It  roused  the  others,  and  they  looked 
up  too.     But  they  were  not  glad. 

"  It  is  a  mirage,"  said  one. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  groaned  the  other. 

But  the  tallest  of  them — and  he  was  the  strongest 
also — declared  it  was  no  mirage. 

"  It  is  a  city,"  he  said,  "  and  here  we  shall  find  the 
boys." 

"  And  get  something  to  eat,"  moaned  the  others  in 
concert. 

"To  be  sure,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

The  bare  prospect  of  food  gave  them  a  portion  of 
the  energy  they  had  lost  back  again,  and  with  eyes 
filled  with  wonder  they  passed  through  the  nearest 
gateway. 

Immediately  in  front  of  them  they  beheld  a  tent, 
and  by  its  entrance  squatted  a  hideous  old  man.  It 
was  the  Missing  Link,  and  the  tent  was  that  which 
Morse  had  left  behind  him  long  before,  when  the  first 
visit  was  paid  to  the  Dead  City,  as  they  called  it  then. 

The  Missing  Link  had  found  it,  and  as  he  came  of 
a  tent-living  people,  he  knew  how  to  pitch  it,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  find  himself,  in  a  measure,  home  again. 
In  a  tent,  a  peace  that  no  house  could  give  was  upon 
him. 

He  stared  at  the  three  strangers,  but  he  was  not 
dismayed.  All  who  dwell  in  the  desert  know  the 
signs  of  starvation  from  bitter  experience.  So  the 
Missing  Link  sprang  up,  and  cried  out  in  his  native 
tongue : 

"  Who  is  it  that  comes  hungering  here  ?" 

And  strange  to  say  the  tallest  of  the  men  under- 
stood him,  for  he  answered : 

"  We  are  three  men  who  have  been  starving  in  the 
wood,  eating  the  very  bark  of  trees  to  stave  off 
hunger.  We  seek  a  number  of  boys  and  a  school.  Are 
they  here  ?" 

''  They  are,"  replied  the  Missing  Link,  "  and  I, 
Oka  Wallah,  chief  of  the  Ouram  Dervishes,  am  but  as 
a  dog  among  them." 

"  Lead  us  to  them  that  we  may  havie  food,"  said  the 
other. 

Oka  Wallah,  no  longer  the  Missing  Link  to  us, 
whatever  he  may  be  to  the  boys,  rose  up,  and  bowing 
thrice,  led  the  way  into  the  city. 

It  was  a  toilsome  climb  up  to  the  square, but  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  journey  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  with  a  vision  of  food  before  them,  the  miserable 
trio  succeeded  in  getting  there. 

Oka  W^allah  looked  about  him  amazed. 

"Behold!"  he  said,  "they  have  all  vanished.  As 
the  mist  of  the  morning  they  have  been  wafted  away.^' 

The  three  men  groaned. 

"  It  is  another  form  of  the  mirage,"  muttered  one. 

Oka  Wallah  gave  them  another  drop  of  comfort. 

"  It  may  be,  oh,  starving  strangers !"  he  said,  "  that 
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these  boys,  who  are  as  devils  in  the  desert  in  their 
■antics,  are  with  their  young  chief  in  the  temple 
yonder." 

"Let  us  go  and  see  if  they  are,"  groaned  the  tallest 
Tnan ;  "  if  they  are  not,  I  for  one  must  turn  up  the 
whole  thing." 

They  crawled  after  the  chief  of  the  Dervishes  of 
'Ouram,  and  soon  came  the  finding  of  the  tray  of 
food. 

Oka  Wallah  was  about  to  help  himself,  when  be 
was  tumbled  on  one  side,  and  he  rolled  down  the 
steps  to  the  level  below. 

"  The  seven  plagues  seize  you  !"  he  cried,  as  he  sat 
^ip  and  stared  at  the  trio  lying  down  by  the  tray  and 
disposing  of  the  food  in  a  fashion  that  threatened  to 
•afterwards  painfully  incommode   them. 

He  hesitated  awhile,  knowing  that  starving  men  of 
their  height  were  not  to  he  trifled  with,  and  when  he 
did  at  last  go  up  to  them,  the  tray  was  empty  and 
they  were  picking  up  the  crumbs.  But  they  were 
•doing  that  for  amusement.     They  were  replete. 

Oka  WaUah  looked  at  the  tray,  but  whatever  he  felt 
he  said  nothing.  The  instincts  of  desert  hospitality, 
which  offers  all  to  a  guest,  even  if  it  is  not  meant,  for- 
bade the  utterance  of  a  word. 

He  was  asked  to  seek  the  boys,  and  entered  the 
temple.  But  he  was  soon  back  again  with  the  infor- 
^mation  that  they  were  not  there. 

'•  It  matters  not,"  murmured  the  tallest  of  the  men, 
;as  he  curled  himself  up  in  the  doorway ;  "  we  have  not 
slept  well  of  late.  The  sun  warms  us.  After  a  little 
sleep  we  will  seek  the  boys.  You  needn't  wait.  Oka 
Wallah." 

No  doubt  they  were  aU  weary,  and  the  hearty  meal 
they  had  eaten  had  its  own  somnolent  effect.  Sleep 
they  wanted,  and  ere  Oka  Wallah  had  descended 
lialf-way  to  the  fountain  they  were  all  snoring  loudly. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXIX. 

THR   BIG   BRONZE   DOORS. — A   STARTLING   DISCOVERY. 

'T   was  the  hope  of  Jim 

and  Morse,  and  it  may 

be    said   the  hope  of 

Terry,  Ganthony,  and 

Trimmer,  also,  that  the 

three  men   would,    on 

finding  the  city   deserted, 

be  content  with  eatiug  the 

food  they  found,  and  then 

pursue    their    journey    to    the 

coast,  or,   better  still,  return   by 

tlie  way  they  came,  giving  up  hope  of  finding  the 

school  there. 


The  vast  underground  vault  was  hardly  a  place  to 
stay  in,  and  in  that  case  they  would  not  sleep  there. 

They  had  lights  for  about  ten  hours,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  they  intended  to  go  back 
again  and  know  the  worst. 

Meanwhile,  although  going  far  away  from  the  spiral 
stairway  was  forbidden,  Morse  could  not  be  idle. 
With  Martin  and  Changeling  he  proposed  to  make  a 
circuit  round  with  the  object  of  finding  the  limits  of 
the  vault,  and  possibly  coming  across  the  storehouse 
he  felt  sure  was  there. 

But  the  limit  of  the  place  was  not  discovered  that 
day,  though  by  the  echoes  Morse  was  sure  it  was  not 
extended  beyond  the  city. 

With  his  two  companions  he  began  his  search  with- 
out any  fear  of  losing  the  rest,  for  they  were  talking 
freely  and  had  their  fights  burning. 

There  was  something  impressive,  overpowering,  in 
the  vastness  of  this  underground  work.  The  enormous 
size  of  the  stone  pUlars  alone  ranked  them  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Presently  the  way  was  blocked  by  a  wall  that  was 
inclined  to  the  circular  form,  and  following  it  up,  the 
discovery  was  made  that  there  was  in  the  apparent 
centre  of  that  underground  place  a  vast  circular 
chamber,  entrance  to  which  could  only  be  gained  by 
opening  two  massive  bronze  gates. 

They  were  of  splendid  workmanship,  and  the  mould- 
ing of  the  panels  was  marvellous.  There  was  neither 
handle  nor  visible  lock  to  them,  but  they  were  firmly 
closed,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Changeling  and  Martin 
to  stir  them  were  fruitless.  Still  it  was  evident  that 
they  did  open,  for  the  hinges  were  visible. 

"  This  is  the  storehouse,"  said  Morse,  "  and  we 
have  to  get  in  here  somehow." 

"  The  gates,"  replied  Martin,  "  if  they  are  only  two 
inches  thick — and  they  are  more  than  that,  I'll  warrant 
— must  weigh  many  tons." 

Then  a  bright  thought  struck  him. 

"  Perhaps,  like  the  gates  of  the  tower,"  he  said 
"  they  are  not  made  to  open,  and  the  entrance  is 
somewhere  else." 

"  No,"  said  Morse,  "  they  open  somehow.  But  we 
will  have  a  look  at  them  another  day." 

They  returned  to  their  friends,  and  Morse  sat  down 
upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairway  to  think.  He 
called  to  mind  all  he  had  ever  read  about  secret 
fastenings,  and  invisible  locks,  and  other  matters  that 
might  help  him  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  bronze 
gates. 

He  was  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  boys,  who,  for 
the  lack  of  something  better  to  do,  played  leapfrog 
and  hide-and-seek,  and  disported  themselves  as  they 
used  to  do  at  school,  while  Jim  talked  to  Martin  and 
the  other  men,  who  were  smoking. 

But  there  were  three  persons  at  least  who  were  in 
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a  terror-stricken  state   all  the   time.      These    were 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  Romeo. 

The  two  former  wondered  if  they  had  come  at  last 
upon  a  real  haunt  of  ghosts,  and  whether  Romeo 
would  be  able  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

As  for  Romeo,  he  was  in  mortal  fear  that  out  of  the 
deep  darkness  around  something  would  come 
especially  bent  on  punishing  him  for  his  having  dared 
to  arrogate  to  himself  a  ghost-laying  power. 

They  all  kept  as  close  to  Jim  as  they  could,  having 
more  faith  in  him  than  any  other  living  person  there 
and  when  dinner-time  arrived  they  made  themselves 
a  centre  of  a  circle  of  hungry  people,  and  from  that 
secure  position  unpacked  the  baskets  and  dispensed 
the  food  and   drink. 

But  there  were  no  ghosts  about,  and  no  alarm  from 
above. 

At  last,  in  the  afternoon,  Jim  and  Johnny  Daw  and 
Terry  went  up  to  listen  at  the  stone  trap  above  to 
find  out  if  anyone  was  moving  in  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

"  If  they  are  going  at  all,"  said  Jim,  "  they  are  gone 
by  this  time." 

Cautiously  they  opened  the  trap  an  inch  or  two.  A 
sound  like  that  of  sawing  wood  came  from  the  dis- 
tance.    It  was  very  faint. 

The  trap  was  opened  further,  and  Jim  put  his  head 
out.  There  was  nobody  in  his  chamber,  and  the 
sound  undoubtedly  came  from  the  distant  hall.  He 
opened  the  trap  yet  further  and  stepped  out. 

"  Wait  here,"  he  said.     "  I  shall  not  be  long." 

Softly  he  trod  along  the  stone  flooring  to  the  outer 
hall,  and  there  he  saw  the  three  men  lying  side  by  side 
upon  their  backs.  Each  and  all  were  snoring  as  if  in 
competition  for  a  handsome  prize.  It  was  a  perturb- 
ing sight,  but  he  went  back  laughing,  and  told  Terry 
what  he  had  seen. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  dad,"  said  Terry. 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  waking  him,"  said  Jim. 

Terry  went  on  alone,  but  he  was  soon  back  again 
with  a  joyful  expression  on  his  face. 

"  My  dad  isn't  among  them,"  he  said. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  said  dim. 

*'  Certain.     I  should  know  him,  I  fancy." 

"  You  ought  to,"  said  Johnny  Daw. 

"  Go  down  and  bring  Ganthony  and  Trimmer  up 
here,"  said  Jim,  after  a  moment's  thinking.  "  Be  as 
quick  as  you  can." 

"  I  can  call  them  up,"  suggested  Daw. 

"  Do  so,"  assented  Jim. 

They  were  still  enough  below,  as  all  were  awaiting 
intelligence  from  those  above.  Ganthony  and  Trimmer 
speedily  responded  to  the  call. 

"  Your  fathers  are  outside  by  the  entrance,  asleep," 
said  Jim.     "  Go  and  look  at  them." 

They  went,  and  came  back,  as  Terry  had  done,  with 
the  knowledge  that  their  fathers  liad  not  arrived. 


"  Do  you  know  them  at  all  ?"  asked  Jim. 

They  did  not. 

"Fetch  up  everybody,"  said  Jim.  "  It  strikes  me- 
that  we  have  been  making  donkeys  of  ourselves  by 
hiding  away." 

A  general  summons  was  given,  with  the  warning 
not  to  make  more  noise  than  was  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable, and  the  vault  was  soon  empty. 

Then  the  boys  were  told  to  go  in  turn  and  look  at 
the  sleepers,  and  the  result  was  that  not  one  of  them> 
could  recognise  the  strangers. 

"Now  there  is  a  nut  for  somebody  to  crack,"  said 
Jim  ;  "  who  are  they  ?" 

"  Whoever  they  are,"  said  Morse,  "  they  have  no- 
authority  over  us,  and  if  we  can't  stand  up  against 
three  men,  and  defy  them,  if  need  be,  we  ought  to  be 
kicked  off  the  island." 

"  And  they  haven't  any  right  here,"  said  Terry. 

"  Having  eaten  our  grub,'-'  said  Dawson,  "  we  ought 
to  send  in  a  bill." 

"  Anyway,  they  don't  stop  here." 

"  Let  us  wake  them  up  and  tell  them  so." 

"  If  we  all  yelled  together  it  would  make  themi^ 
jump !" 

There  was  quite  a  babel  of  suggestions,  but  J  im 
finally  checked  them. 

"  We  have  been  hiding  away,  apparently  for 
nothing,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whosfr 
emissaries  these  men  may  be.  I  think  you  had 
better  aU  remain  quiet  while  I  go  with  Morse  and 
wake  them  up.  We  can  settle  who  and  what  they  are 
in  five  minutes." 

"  Always  sensible,"  said  Martin ;  "  cool  and  prac- 
tical as  a  man !" 

Morse  assented,  as  he  would  have  done  had  Jim 
asked  him  to  assist  in  endeavouring  to  hustle  the 
strangers  out  of  the  city,  and  they  went  out  of  the- 
chamber  together. 


CHAPTER  CCXL. 

THE   IDEIfTITY   OF     THE    STRANGERS. — GOOD    K'EWS   FOE 
MORSE, — OKA  WALLAH  GOES   OFF  IX  A  HUFF. 


TOUCH  of  the  hand  upon. 

the  shoulder  sufficed  for 

the  tallest  of  the  trio  to 

turn  over  and  mutter  : 

"AU  right;  I'll  get  up 

in    a    minute.    Do    leave 

me  in  peace!" 

Jim   shook  him,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes.  He  stared 
at     Jim,     then      at     th& 
portico    of    the    Hall     of 
his    surroundings    generally. 


Justice,   and    then  at 
Finall}"  he  sat  up. 
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"1  am  here,"  said  the  flagbearer,  "to  confer  with  yonp  leader."    "I,"  said  Jim,  "am  the 

leader  here." 
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"  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  he  said  ;  "  my  head  will 
soon  be  clearer.  I  was  dreaming  of  being  at  home. 
You  are  two  of  Farrell's  boys,  I  presume  ?" 

"  We  are,  in  a  sense,"  answered  Jim,  "  although  he 
is  not  with  us  now." 

"  Not  with  you  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger  ;  *f  I  hope 
nothing  has  happened  to  him." 

"  Is  he  an  old  friend  of  yours  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from 
Haze's  people.  I  was  assured  by  them  that  we  should 
be  able  to  get  accommodation  at  Farrell's  school 
during  our  short  stay.  We  meant  to  pay  for  it,  of 
course." 

'•'  I  shall  be  glad,"  said  Jim,  "  if  you  will  explain  who 
you  are,  and  how  you  came  here." 

"My  name  is  Juniper,"  was  the  reply — "  Professor 
Juniper,  of  the  Polytechnic,  London.  These  are  my 
friends.  The  one  on  the  right  is  Mr.  Bunkerstraw, 
the  great  botanist,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard." 

"  I  can't  say  I  have,"  replied  Jim,  candidly,  "  but 
my  age  and  inexperience  will  account  for  that." 

"My  friend  on  the  left,"  said  Juniper,  "is  Mr. 
Chunkstone,  a  leading  light  in  geology.  We  came 
here  for  a  month's  holiday,  which  we  intended  to 
pass  in  agreeable  studies  of  the -island." 

Jim  asked  him  how  he  came  to  select  that  island, 
and  the  professor  told  him  that  it  was  a  mere 
accident.  They  wanted  some  place,  comparatively 
unknown  and  not  tourist-haunted,  and  they  fixed 
upon  the  island. 

"  And  how  long  do  you  stay  ?" 

"A  month." 

Jim  was  inclined  to  make  a  wry  face,  but  he  re- 
strained himself.  No  good  would  come  of  making 
enemies  of  these  strangers. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Jim,  "  that  you  will  find  Uttle 
to  assist  you  on  this  side  of  the  island." 

"  We  can  look  about  us,  you  know,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, cheerfully. 

Then  he  woke  up  his  two  friends,  and  as  soon  as 
they  could  understand  things,  an  introduction  was 
effected. 

"  As  regards  living,"  said  Juniper,  "  we  can  share 
the  tent  of  Oka  Wallah.  I  am  able  to  speak  his 
tongue." 

"  And  who  is  Oka  WaUah  ?"  demanded  Jim. 

They  told  him,  and  Morse  remembered  leaving  the 
tent  behind  them.  The  professor  said  that  Oka 
Wallah  was  a  great  man  in  his  own  country,  and  Jim 
said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  but  he  should  be  glad 
if  he  would  get  back  as  soon  as  he  could. 

"  If  I  told  him  that,"  said  Juniper,  "  he  vvould  be 
oflfended  and  take  himself  off." 

"  Then  tell  him,"  said  Jim. 

"  Lot  me  warn  you,"  said  the  professor,  "  that, 
monkeyish  as  he  appears  to  be,  he  is  a  man  of  power 


in  his  own  country.  He  could  raise  a  host  of  his 
people  and  bring  them  over  here  on  what  they  would 
call  a  holy  war  for  the  extermination  of  the  infidel." 

But  Jim  only  laughed. 

"  You  give  him  my  message,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  him 
to  begone.  He  came  here  without  leave,  and  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  to  bid  us  adieu." 

"  Well,  as  you  please,"  said  the  professor.  "  So 
you  have  settled  to  have  the  school  here  ?" 

"  The  boys  are  all  in  another  part  of  the  building. 
Morse,  you  might  tell  them  we  have  visitors." 

Jim  gave  his  friend  a  meaning  look,  which  was  in- 
tended for  a  warning  to  be  given  to  the  boys  not  to 
talk  too  much  about  their  own  afi^airs.  Morse  under- 
stood it. 

It  was  conveyed  to  them,  and  they  all  walked  in  as 
demure  as  mice,  marching  like  good  boys  on  ordinary 
school  parade — two  and  two.  And  none  of  the  three 
learned  men  saw  anything  novel  in  it. 

They  patronised  the  youngsters  in  their  style  of 
addressing  them,  as  all  great  and  learned  men  will  do, 
and  then,  on  Jim  suggesting  it,  went  away  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  wash. 

They  wanted  it  badly. 

The  ge.ieral  wish  was  that  their  visitors  should 
make  as  short  a  stay  as  possible,  and  go  away  with 
the  impression  that  the  school  was  going  on  all  right. 
Talking  when  they  got  home  might  lead  to  an  inves- 
tigation that  would  terminate  the  island  life. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  accounting,  as  they  would  have 
to  do,  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  But  I  daresay  we  shall  get  out  of  the  bother  of 
their  coming  somehow." 

Weary  with  their  march  through  the  wood,  the 
three  scientific  men  expressed  their  determination  to 
take  a  day  or  two  of  rest.  Nothing  but  assenting  to 
it  could  be  done,  but  Jim  gave  quiet  orders  for  nothing 
to  be  said  about  the  vast  vaults  below,  or,  indeed,  on 
other  matters  appertaining  to  their  island  hfe. 

But  Morse,  when  talking  to  Chunkstone  in  the 
evening,  ventured  to  show  him  a  small  piece  of  the 
stone  he  had  brought  from  the  cavern  under  the 
castle,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  it  was. 

The  geologist  examined  it  carefully,  his  eyes  gra- 
dually lighting  up  as  the  miner's  do  as  he  unearths 
nugget  after  nugget  from  the  soil. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  from  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  found  it  on  the  island,"  replied  Morse. 

"  It  is  jasper  of  the  rarest  quality,"  said  Chunk- 
stone ;  "  so  rare  indeed  that  it  was  highly  prized  and 
considered  of  great  value  among  the  Romans  of  old. 
Where  they  got  it  from  is  unknown,  for  none  so  pure 
or  of  such  rich  colouring  as  this  has  been  discovered 
for  centuries — practically  from  their  time  till  now." 

"  I  thought  it  very  pretty,"  replied  Morse.  "  What 
is  this  fragment  worth  ?" 
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It  was  about  the  size  of  a  broad  bean.  Chunkstone 
turned  it  over  and  over  before  replying,  as  if  reckon- 
ing up  it  value.  He  was,  in  fact,  comparing  it  with 
other  stones  he  had  seen  in  Rome,  of  which  he 
had  heard  the  price. 

"In  its  present  state,"  he  said,  "it  would  fetch 
about  sixty  pounds." 

He  handed  it  back  to  Morse,  whose  face  flushed  as 
he  thought  of  the  store  he  had  left  behind  him  in  the 
laboratory  in  the  castle  tower. 

If  all  were  of  the  same  quality  he  was  the  possessor  of 
vast  riches.  He  asked  a  question  as  to  colour.  Had 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  value  ? 

"Jaspers  of  this  class,"  answered  Chunkstone, 
^'are  of  many  shades.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of 
purity  of  colouring  where  the  value  comes  in." 

He  did  not  ask  Morse  where  he  had  discovered  his 
valuable  prize,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  not  point 
out  the  spot  to  a  stranger.  But  he  handed  back  the 
jasper  stone  with  a  reluctant  sigh. 

And  in  his  heart  he  decided  to  have  a  hunt  round 
on  his  own  account.  With  his  knowledge  of  geology 
he  would  know  where  there  was  a  chance  of  a  find, 
and  where  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  anything  of 
value. 

About  the  same  time  Professor  Juniper  was  inter- 
viewing Oka  Wallah,  and  enlightening  him  as  to  the 
views  the  boys  had  of  his  presence  there. 

It  would  have  astonished  Jim  if  he  could  have  seen 
the  change  that  came  over  the  old  man  as  he  received 
the  intimation  that  he  was  not  wanted.  He  changed 
in  a  moment  from  a  fairly  pacific  and  rather  comical 
old  man  to  a  fiend. 

In  the  glowing  language  of  the  desert  he  informed 
the  professor  that  he  thought  he  had  been  an  honoured 
guest,  and  favoured  with  a  special  residence  down  by 
the  castle  on  account  of  his  dignified  position  as  a 
chief.  Chorker  he  looked  upon  as  another  chief, 
especially  as  he  had  had  food  brought  him,  and  lived, 
in  a  sense,  at  his  ease. 

"  And  I  have  been  eating  the  bread  of  a  beggar," 
he  said,  with  bis  beard  bristling.  "  Enough.  I  will 
go.  There  are  boats  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
Some  have  sails.  I  will  trust  myself  to  the  sea,  and 
if  I  reach  my  country,  I  will  gather  some  of  my  people 
together  and  return  !" 

Then  he  marched  out  of  Gordontown  and  made  his 
way  into  the  wood. 

It  was  not  until  the  professor  reported  the  last 
words  uttered  by  Oka  Wallah  that  their  significance 
became  apparent. 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  Jim,  talking  the  matter 
over  with  Morse,  "that  the  old  wretch  was  half- 
monkey,  half-devil.  I  shall  not  forget  the  way  he 
pitched  into  Chorker  after  eating  all  the  roast  pork 
I  ouly  hope  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  him." 


"  Arabs  and  Moorish  fellows,"  said  Morse,  "  would 
give  us  more  trouble  than  the  Minorca  band  did.  I 
think,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  we  ought  to  establish 
a  lookout  on  the  other  side.  Somebody  ought  to  be 
at  the  castle.  It  ought  to  be  myself,  as  I  have  a  lot 
to  do  there." 

"  But  you  cannot  live  there  alone." 

"I  should  prefer  company,  of  course.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  right  that  I  should  have  someone  to  run  over 
here  in  case  of  need.  Say  that  I  have  Romeo  and 
two  or  ihvee  of  the  boys  ?" 

"  But  if  we  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  a  visit  from 
the  three  fathers " 

"  We  are  not  free  of  that,  Jim.  Besides,  it  will  be 
better  to  split  us  up  in  the  way  I  propose.  We  oug^t 
to  be  prepared  for  every  emergency.  And,  after  all, 
it  wi^U  add  to  the  fun  and  excitement  of  our  life 
here." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Jim  ;  "  but  I  must  confess 
that  when  you  are  away  I  feel  a  bit  lost.  You  are 
such  a  fellow  to  meet  anything  that  turns  up  unex- 
pectedly." 

"We  are  getting  short  of  powder,"  said  Morse, 
quietly,  "  and  we  have  none  here  to  speak  of.  Nor 
have  we  all  the  materials  to  make  it." 

"  Well,  you  must  go,"  said  Jim;  "but  there  is  no 
Lurry." 

"  I  go  in  the  morning,"  returned  Morse,  with  decision. 
"  And  mind  one  thing — keep  the  secret  of  the  vault 
close.  I  expect  one  day  to  make  a  great  discovery  in 
the  store-room." 

Jim  promised,  and  they  talked  of  other  things  in 
their  usual  vein,  but  both  felt  there  were  troublous 
times  again  impending.  On  the  island  there  was 
seemingly  to  be  no  long  spell  of  rest. 


CHAPTER  CCXLI. 

MOESB  RETURNS  TO   THE  CASTLB. 

was  decided  that 
Morse  was  to  take 
with  him,  in  addition 
to  Romeo,  Terry, 
Lai  Brodie,  and 
Johnny  Daw.  The  latter 
was  selected  as  he  was 
of  a  wandering  dis- 
ion,  and  proposed  himself 
going,"  as  he  termed 
it,  by  travelling  pretty  regularly 
to  and  fro,  so  as  to  keep  each  side  posted  up  with 
the  movements  of  the  other,  supposing  nothing  else 
turned  up  to  communicate. 

Lai  Brodie  was  chosen,  as  he  could  manage  a  boat 
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and  could,  when  not  required  for  more  important 
things,  do  a  bit  of  jSshing.  Jim  asked  Terry  to  give 
the  FarreUs  a  look,  just  to  see  how  they  were  going 
on. 

With  the  original  arrangements  thus  disturbed,  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  parting  in  the  morning 
should  be  a  quiet  one.  It  was  not  an  occasion  for 
cheering  or  lively  adieus,  and  the  party  of  sis,  with 
one  sledge  containing  their  belongings,  set  out  at  an 
early  hour.  Half  the  boys  were  not  up  when  they 
were  some  miles  on  the  road  in  the  forest. 

Morse  was  thoughtful,  but  after  the  first  hour  his 
companions  were  lively  enough. 

It  was  the  nature  of  them  all,  and  Jim  had  especially 
chosen  them  for  that  gift  of  disposition,  so  that  they 
might  make  Morse's  semi-lonely  life  as  bright  as  pos- 
sible. 

They  found  the  woods  alive  with  birds,  many  speci- 
mens of  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  the 
number  of  young  pigs,  offsprings  of  the  early  year, 
that  crossed  their  path  was  amazing. 

"  'Pears  to  me,"  said  Romeo,  "  dat  dere  been  a  lot 
ob  dem  creaturs  deported  dis  way  since  we  larst 
here." 

They  shot  a  young  pig  and  roasted  it  for  dinner. 
It  was  the  most  succulent  porker  they  had  tasted — 
**  As  tender  as  chicken !"  declared  Terry — and  later  on 
they  shot  a  hare,  but  it  was  in  poor  condition,  and 
only  Romeo  partook  of  it.  At  the  outside  there  was 
enough  for  two,  and  Romeo  picked  every  bone  of  it 
for  his  supper. 

They  lost  no  time  in  getting  over  the  ground,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  came  to  the 
Long  House,  which  was  just  as  they  left  it.  No 
intruder  had  been  there. 

Morse  had  settled  to  live  there,  as  they  had  done 
before,  and  he  bade  Romeo  go  in  and  put  the  rooms 
as  much  in  order  as  he  could.  They  had  brought 
their  sleeping-rugs  with  them,  and  the  nigger  went  on 
with  the  sledge,  while  Morse  and  his  companions 
stayed  outside  near  the  concealed  subway. 

"I  shall  make  a  mere  hole  by  the  wall,"  said  Morse, 
*'  and  creep  in  and  out  that  way.  We  can  stick  a 
bush  into  it,  and  hide  it  from  anyone  who  may  hap- 
pen to  come  along.  As  a  rule,  I  shall  work  at  night 
in  the  castle,  and  alone." 

They  knew  him  too  well  to  demur,  although  they 
wondered  how  he  could  do  it.  With  all  their  pluck, 
not  one  of  the  four  would  have  stayed  a  night  there 
without  a  companion. 

Romeo  entered  the  Long  House,  and  a  few  moments 
later  he  came  bounding  out  with  his  eyes  starting 
from  his  head. 

But  it  was  with  joy,  not  with  terror. 

"  Gollymashers  all  roun' ! "  he  cried.  "  He  come 
back !" 


"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  was  the  question  put  to  the 
somewhat  startled  Morse. 

"  He  in  de  old  place,"  cried  Romeo,  capering  about, 
"  jes'  as  perky  as  eber." 

"  If  you  don't  say  who  it  is,"  roared  Terry,  "  I'll 
knock  you  down.     Is  it  Mr.  Farrell?" 

"  You  tink  me  caper  'bout  for  him  ?"  said  Romeo, 
in  infinite  disdain.  "  What  you  take  me  for  ?  You 
tink  me  a  soft,  pappy-headed  fool  ?" 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  it  is  ?"  cried  Terry,  picking 
up  a  big  stone. 

"  Why,  who  should  it  be  but  de  calf  f"  screamed 
Romeo,  as  he  turned  about  deliriously.  "He  as 
perky  as  eber,  me  tell  you  !  And  what  more,  he  got  a 
grin  on  him  face  P 

"The  calf!" 

"  He  tinking  ob  de  way  he  dance  dat  ole  fool,  my 
gran'fader  'bout,"  said  Romeo.  "  Dat  calf  a  jockler 
sort  ob  animal.  He  take  fust  prize  at  de  show  for 
dat." 

Considerably  relieved,  they  all  went  in  to  look  at 
the  wonderful  prize  animal,  and  there  it  was,  sure 
enough,  not  specially  perky  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
but  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  seemingly  quite 
happy. 

To  their  eyes  it  had  grown  considerably  since  they 
saw  it  last,  and  Terry  meditatively  said  it  would  make 
splendid  veal. 

"  Better  let  the  beggar  grow  into  beef,"  said  Johnny 
Daw.  "  It  takes  a  brute  to  bleed  a  calf  to  death  to 
make  veal  of  him." 

Leaving  Romeo  to  his  housework,  which  he  per- 
formed in  snatches,  with  rushes  in  between  to  the  calf 
to  hug  the  complacent  creature,  they  went  back  to  the 
subway,  taking  an  old  pick  with  them. 

Morse  selected  the  spot  for  an  entrance,  and  it  was 
soon  made.  They  all  crept  through,  and  once  more 
stood  within  the  castle  walls.  It  was  sombre  enough 
in  there,  and  had  the  look  of  being  deserted  more 
strongly  than  ever.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  new  echoes 
were  created  by  their  footsteps,  and  on  their  entering 
the  banquet-hall  they  stopped  to  look  around. 

The  floor  was  strewn  with  the  rubbish  left  behind 
when  they  hurriedly  removed  the  fowls.  The  perches 
had  all  fallen  down,  and  Felton  declared  that  they 
had  been  left  up. 

"  I  helped  Romeo  to  catch  the  fowls,  and  they  were 
off  their  perches.  We  did  not  touch  them.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  leaving  them  in  their  places." 

"  That  is  nothing,"  said  Terry.  "  It  was  nigger's 
work,  and  not  expected,  of  course,  to  stand." 

"  1  say,"  cried  Johnny  Daw,  "  I  never  noticed  before 
that  this  floor  was  not  exactly  level." 

None  of  them  had.  But  they  noticed  it  now. 
There  was  a  slope  in  it,  not  of  very  much  account, 
apparently,  but  it  was  there. 
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"  The  flooring  was  level,"  remarked  Terry.  "  What 
do  you  say,  Morse  ?" 

"  I  think  with  you,"  was  the  careless  reply ;  "  but 
we  did  not  bother  to  look  closely.     Come  along." 

They  crossed  the  courtyard,  and  after  a  look  at  the 
blocked  gateway,  ascended  to  the  battlements. 

A  look  rovmd  from  there  showed  they  had  nothing  in 
view  to  give  rise  to  apprehension.  The  sea  was  abso- 
lutely clear  of  all  classes  of  vessels,  and  the  land 
below  showed  no  signs  of  life. 

Leaving  his  friends  there,  Morse  absented  himself 
to  get  a  peep  at  his  laboratory.  He  was  gone  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  he  came  back 
he  looked  paler  than  usual.  But  his  companions 
were  not  close  observers,  and  did  not  perceive 
it.  He  told  them  that  he  would  want  some 
charcoal  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  must 
select  a  spot  for  the  burning  where  the  smoke  was 
not  visible  from  the  sea. 

"  Just  behind  the  castle  walls  ?"  suggested  Terry. 

"No,"  said  Morse  ;  " go  "right  into  the  wood.  The 
smoke  will  filter  through  the  trees  and  scatter.  Get 
to  work  at  once,  boys," 

He  seemed  in  a  hurry,  and  that  did  cause  them  sur- 
prise. He  was  invariably  hitherto  so  deliberate  in  his 
movements.  But  as  he  led  the  way  out  they  soon 
forgot  their  sru-prise,  and  with  saws  and  axes  they 
went  up  to  the  wood  to  make  the  best  of  the  time 
between  then  and  the  tea-hour. 

Morse  sat  down  by  the  Long  House,  and  looked 
long  and  steadily  at  the  castle.  Presently  a  soliloquy 
of  deep  import  came  slowly  from  his  lips. 

"  The  floor  of  the  hall  slopes,  so  does  the  flooring  of 
the  chambers  in  the  tower ;  there  are  minor  cracks  in 
the  Avails.  Something  has  happened  below,  and  the 
castle  is  sloioly  subsiding.  Query,  then :  Sow  long  will 
it  standbefore  the  crash  comes  f" 


CHAPTER  COXLIL 

MOKSE    KEEPS    THE    SECRET     OP     THE     IMPENDING 
DISASTER. — WORK  IPR   THE   NERVES. 

'ORSE    sat  long  alone 
thinking.    He  called 
to  mind  all  he  had 
read  about  buildings, 
that,  after  standing   erect 
for  ages,  showed  a  tendency 
to   sink,  and  finally  come 
down    with    a    run.      The 
history   of  the  world  has 
many  such  records,  and  the 
conclusion  he  came  to  was 
that  the  castle  was  doomed. 

But,  as  he  asked  himself,  how  long  would  it  stand? 


He  had  so  much  work  to  do  in  his  laboratory,  work 
that  he  could  do  nowhere  else  on  the  island,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  abandon  it.  But  there  was  no 
inducement  beyond  that  to  linger  in  a  falling 
building. 

From  his  companions  he  determined  to  keep  the 
secret  of  the  danger.  They  at  least  would  have  work 
in  the  wood,  and  he  could  on  the  old  hues  ask  them  not 
to  enter  the  castle,  as  he  wished  to  be  there  alone. 
That  would  be  nothing  new. 

Again — when  did  the  subsidence  begin  ?  Was  it  an 
affair  of  days  or  weeks  ?  If  so,  there  was  yet  some 
time  ahead  before  the  fall.  But  if  it  had  taken  place 
that  morning,  it  was  possible  that  the  catastrophe 
was  but  a  matter  of  hours. 

He  charged  it  to  something  wrong  in  those  vast 
caverns  belov/.  Perhaps  a  subsidence  that  had  taken 
place,  weakening  the  foundations  of  the  mighty  struc- 
ture. He  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  down 
and  see ;   but  he  shrank  from  doing  it  alone. 

It  would  have  required  more  than  mortal  courage 
to  make  the  venture.  With  Jim  by  his  side,  he  would 
have  gone,  perhaps,  but  his  present  companions  were 
not  exactly  of  the  right  metal  for  such  a  task. 

By-and-by  the  others  returned.  They  were  laugh- 
ing merrily  at  some  jest  of  Johnny  Daw's,  and  he  was 
relieved  to  find  that  they  did  not  mention  the  castle. 
They  had,  in  short,  forgotten  all  about  the  discovery 
of  the  hall-floor  being  uneven. 

Romeo  had  tea  ready,  and  having  partaken  of  it^ 
they  came  outside,  and  sat  there  until  the  sun  went 
down.  Then  Morse  said  he  was  going  to  work  for  a 
few  hours,  but  promised  not  to  extend  his  labours 
past  midnight. 

"  Unfortunately,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  it 
is  of  a  nature  that  daylight  does  not  suit,  or  I  would 
have  attended  to  it  while  you  were  away." 

They  thought  his  manner  odd,  and  talked  of  it  after 
he  was  gone,  but  ended  by  supposing  that  he  had  not 
got  over  the  fatigue  of  his  recent  journey.  Indeed, 
they  all  felt  it,  and  retired  early. 

Morse,  in  his  laboratory,  brought  out  his  collection 
of  jasper  stone  and  spread  it  on  the  table.  Then,  by 
the  light  of  a  bright  lamp,  he  compared  it  with  the 
piece  he  had  shown  to  Chunkstone,  the  geologist.  In 
brilliancy  and  colour  the  whole  stock  was  equal  to, 
and  in  many  cases  surpassed,  it. 

If  he  could  dispose  of  it  at  its  market  value,  he 
would  be  the  possessor  of  immense  wealth. 

Morse  did  not  desire  riches  for  riches'  sake,  but  he 
longed  for  wealth  to  enable  him  by-and-by,  when  he 
returned  to  the  old  country,  to  purchase  for  himself 
the  instruments  and  appliances  of  those  who  indulge 
in  scientific  research. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  with  this  valuable  material 
while  he  was  on  the  island  ?    If  the  castle  were  really 
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about  to  fall,  it  would  be  a  sorry  ending  to  his  daring 
adventure  if  all  he  gained  was  buried  under  the 
ruins. 

It  would  take  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  more  than  he 
could  command,  to  dig  it  out.  And  could  he  trust 
those  engaged  in  such  a  labour  ?  He  would  have  to 
say  why  he  wanted  the  ruins  examined,  and  all  sorts 
of  troublesome  questions  would  be  the  outcome  of 
that.  Tlie  Spanish  Government  might,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  claim  it.  He  had  really  no  real  right  to 
it,  as  the  world  takes  such  things. 

But  Morse  felt  it  was  his  own,  and  he  did  not  mean 
to  part  with  it.  While  he  thought  over  these  matters, 
he  became  aware  of  a  slight  shifting  movement  under 
his  feet.  It  was  very  slight,  but  perceptible.  Some 
of  the  bottles  on  the  shelves,  being  close  together, 
rattled,  and  Morse  took  one  hurried  glance  towards 
the  means  of  exit. 

But  the  tremulous  moverdent  almost  instantly 
■ceased,  and  he  returned  to  his  speculations  on  what 
would  be  the  outcome  of  his  big  find. 

He  decided  to  pack  the  jasper  stones  in  an  old  bag, 
Vv'hich  he  sometimes  used  for  transporting  material 
to  and  from  his  laboratory,  and  this  was  soon  done. 
Then  he  had  to  decide  on  what  vras  to  be  done  with 
all  his  other  treasures  there. 

The  collection  left  by  the  previous  occupant  of  the 
long,  long  ago  was  an  extensive  one.  It  was  also  very 
valuable,  especially  to  the  student. 

Then  a  portion  of  it  that  was  his  own  would  require 
very  careful  removal.  At  least  a  dozen  journeys  to 
and  fro  would  have  to  be  performed  ere  he  could  clear 
the  place.     Meanwhile 

And  then  came  another  interruption  to  his  thoughts. 
The  trembling  of  the  tower  was  resumed.  It  made 
him  sick  at  heart,  for  there  is  no  sensation  so  horrible 
as  that  felt  by  persons  when  they  first  experience  the 
.  ground-heaving  which  attends  an  earthquake.  And 
this  motion  was  exactly  like  it. 

He  felt  si\re  that  the  castle  was  coming  down. 

The  flooring  was  out  of  the  level  now.  He  could 
not  only  feel  it,  but  see  it.     Oh  !  it  was  horrible  ! 

He  got  upon  his  feet  and  essayed  to  put  away  his 
treasure,  but  his  trembling  hands  refused  to  perform 
their  office.  He  dropped  the  bag,  and  walked  in  a 
weak  fashion  towards  the  ladder  that  led  to  the 
chamber  below. 

Then  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  tower  leant  on 
one  side,  and,  with  strained  ears,  he  listened  for  the 
breaking  of  the  walls. 

A  splitting  of  rock  or  stone  came  from  the  outside. 
It  was  like  the  sharp  snapping  of  rifles  in  a  cold 
atmosphere. 

The  perspiration  poured  from  his  face,  and  dropping 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  he  backed  to  the  ladder 
and  put  his  feet  through  the  opening. 


Then  he  could  see  some  of  the  pieces  of  jasper 
rolling  from  the  table,  an  indication  of  the  tovv^er  being 
much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  To  him  it  appeared 
as  if  the  flooring  sank  downwards  before  him  like  a 
sloping  bank. 

"  The  tower  is  going !"  he  gasped,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  get  down  below  with  all  speed. 

But  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  hung  for  a  moment  by 
his  hands  alone. 

But  not  for  long. 

There  was  a  rocking  of  the  massive  building  that 
caused  his  legs  to  swing,  somewhat  like  a  pendulum, 
to  and  fro.  A  cry  for  help  burst  from  his  lips,  but 
there  were  none  close  by  to  hear  it.  His  hands 
loosened  their  hold,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  below. 
Then  he  remembered  no  more. 


CHAPTER  OOXLIII. 

ROMEO   HAS  A  SSOCK. — A  WONDROUS  SIGHT. 

JRED  of  the  Avork  of  the 
day,  the  companions   of 
Morse  went  to  bed  and 
sank  into  a  sound  sleep. 
Tliey  were  destined  not 
to   hear    anything    that 
would  alarm  them  until 
aroused  by  Romeo. 
The    negTo  also  slept 
for  a  time,  but  having  partaken  of 
a  supper  that  would  have  taxed  the 
digestion  of  any  living  thing,  he  was 
troubled  with  dreams  of  the  most  hideous  nature. 

He  dreamt  that  his  head  was  of  enormous  size,  so 
big,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  walk  about  without 
feeling  the  sensation  of  one  with  an  enormous  weight 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  felt  that  he  was  ever  to  be 
a  Ught  porter,  doomed  to  carry  a  monster  burden 
with  him  wherever  he  went. 

This  conviction  having  got  hold  of  him  in  his  sleep, 
he  began  to  bewail  it  in  groans  that  were  realities ; 
but  ere  he  had  let  out  many  from  his  tortured  bosom 
he  was  pulled  up  short  by  falling  out  of  bed. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  done  so,  for  he  was 
oft  a  restless  sleeper,  much  given  to  turning  and 
twisting  about,  and  he  would  have  thought  little  of 
it,  but  for  a  curious  splitting  sound  that  came  from 
the  outside. 

"  What  dat  ?"  he  muttered. 

He  did  not  attribute  it  to  supernatural  origin,  and 
having  obtained  a  light,  he  stole  softly  to  the  boys' 
dormitory. 

Brodie,  Daw,  Felton,  ,and  Terry  were  there,  all 
still  as  dreamless  sleepers  are,  but  Morse's  bed  was 
empty. 
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"  He  not  back  from  dat  blessed  castle.  What  de 
time  ?" 

He  Avent  to  the  front  door,  and  opening  it,  looked 
out  at  the  stars.  He  could  tell  by  the  position  of  the 
Great  Bear  that  it  was  not  yet  midnight. 

A  late  moon  was  in  the  sky,  and  he  walked  down 
to  the  front  of  the  castle  to  see  if  there  was  a  light 
burning  in  the  tower.  But  the  moment  he  turned  the 
corner  he  cast  one  glance  upward,  and  then  bounded 
back  to  the  Long  House. 

Frantic  with  the  new-born  terror,  he  burst  into  the 
dormitory,  as  it  may  be  termed,  and,  with  a  yell,  awoke 
every  sleeper. 

"  Who's  there  ?" 
;      "  What  the  deuce  is  that  shindy  about  ?" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Give  me  my  revolver.     I'll  soon  see  !" 

These  exclamations  and  utterances  burst  from  the 
awakened  ones  in  rapid  succession.  They  could  not 
see  Romeo.     He  hurriedly  made  his  presence  known. 

"  Don't  shoot  me,  Marse  Terry  !"  he  gasped ;  "  but 
get  up  and  come  down  to  de  castle.  Suffin'  motif  uUy 
bad  happen  dere,  for  sure." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  Has  anything  happened  to  the 
calf  ?"  asked  Terry,  angrily. 

"  Marse  Terry,  you  make  no  joke  ob  it  when  you 
know.     Marse  Morse  done  for !" 

They  were  all  awake  and  on  the  alert  now.  There 
was  a  sound  of  tumbling  out  of  bed  and  hurrying  on  of 
clothes,  as  they  in  concert  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

"  De  tower  down !"  groaned  Romeo. 

"  Oh,  you've  been  dreaming,"  said  Terry.  '■  Do  you 
think  that  we  should  not  have  heard  it  ?" 

"  Me  see  it  fall !"  insisted  Romeo.  "  For  goodness' 
sake,  come  and  see  what  you  do  for  Marse  Morse  !" 

He  was  so  earnest  that  they  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  But  at  the  same  time  they  thought  he 
must  be  the  victim  of  a  dream  or  hallucination. 

"  You  heard  it  come  down  ?"  said  Daw,  as  he  pulled 
on  a  coat. 

"Me  see  it,"  said  Romeo.  "Jess  as  me  turn  de 
corner,  dere  it  was  comin'  right  ober !" 

"When  was  that?" 

"  Jes  dis  minute.  As  soon  as  me  see  dat  tower  on 
de  way  to  de  groun'  me  come  off  wiff  rush  to  get  you 
to  see  what  you  can  do." 

"  What  on  earth  were  you  doing  outside  ?"  de- 
manded Terry. 

"  Me  get  de  mose  awf ullest  dreams,"  said  Romeo, 
"  and  me  come  in  here  to  see  if  you  was  all  right. 
Not  seeing  Marse  Morse  in  him  bed,  me  jess  go  out 
to  see  if  dere  was  a  light  in  de  tower.  Den  me  see  it 
comin'  ober." 

"  And  you  heard  it  fall  ?"  insisted  Brodie. 

"  Me  see  it !"  repeated  Eomeo.  "  Dat  'nuff  for  me 
and  for  you,  too." 


But  they  did  not  believe  him,  and  Terry  having: 
struck  a  light,  looked  at  Morse's  watch,  which  he  had 
left  behind  him  on  a  nail.  It  pointed  to  half-past  eleven.. 

"  Morse  will  be  here  at  twelve,"  he  said ;  "  there  is. 
no  need  to  go  out,  boys." 

"  What !"  cried  Romeo,  "  you  no  believe  me  ?" 

"  Can't,"  replied  Terry,  as  he  began  to  take  off  his 
coat  again.  "If  you  saw  the  tower  falling  you  must 
have  heard  the  crash.  So  sliould  we,  and  woke  up  iix 
a  hurry,  I  should  say." 

But  Johnny  Daw  suggested  that,  as  they  were; 
dressed,  they  might  as  well  go  out  and  see  if  th& 
tower  had  really  fallen.  If  it  had  not,  he  promised 
Romeo  that  he  would  tan  his  hide  for  him. 

Romeo  said  they  could  flay  him  if  it  turned  out- 
that  he  had  lied. 

So  they  all  went  out,  and,  having  their  feet  in 
slippers  without  socks,  they  felt  the  night  air,  which 
led  them  to  again  promise  Romeo  "something  for 
himself  if  he  had  got  them  out  of  bed  for  nothing." 

He  was  confident  he  was  right,  and  ran  on  ahead. 

Before  they  turned  the  corner  they  saw  him  stand- 
ing with  upraised  hands,  the  image  of  alarm  and 
astonishment. 

"  Come  here,  you  unbeliebers,"he  yelled.  "  De  tower 
still  falltn\  but  him  not  doxonP 

"Bosh!"  cried  Terry;  "he  is  having  a  game  with 
us,  or  has  he  got  at  a  bottle  of  wine  somehow  ?" 

He  "would  have  turned  back,  but  the  rest  went  on, 
and  he  kept  them  company. 

As  they  came  round  by  the  front  of  the  castle, 
they,  too,  were  startled,  for  it  seemed  to  them  that 
the  tower  was  falling. 

It  did,  indeed,  lean  at  an  angle,  and  the  walls  of 
the  battlements  were  rent  in  twain.  It  also  seemed 
to  be  moving  still.     But  it  was  stationary. 

It  was  Brodie,  first  to  recover  from  his  amazement,, 
who  perceived  this. 

"  It  has  got  out  of  the  perpendicular,"  he  said, 
"  but  it  hasn't  fallen.  Why  doesn't  Morse  come  out 
of  it  ?" 

Tliis  was  strange,  and  on  the  impulse  of  th& 
moment  they  all  shouted  '^  Morse  !  Morse  !" 

Their  voices  echoed  far  and  wide,  but  there  was  no 
reply. 

"  There  is  a  way  into  the  tower,"  said  Terry,  in  an 
agony ;  "  does  anybody  know  it  ?" 

The  secret  had  been  kept,  from  them,  and  none- 
knew  how  an  entrance  was  to  be  effected.  They 
understood  its  position,  but  as  to  the  method  of  its 
working  they  could  say  nothing. 

"  He  must  be  there,"  said  Daw ;  "  suppose  we  shout, 
again." 

And  they  shouted  again  and  yet  again,  without 
getting  a  reply. 

Then,  thinking  that  he  might  have  returned  to  the 
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Long  House  and  gone  to  bed,  as  he  would  do,  in  the 
dark  after  they  left  the  Long  House,  they  went 
thither  to  find  him. 

But  Morse  had  not  come  back,  and  they  made  up 
their  minds  at  all  risks  to  go  into  the  castle  in  search 
of  him. 

The  tower  was  not  down,  and  they  hoped  that,  like 
that  of  Pisa,  it  would  remain  as  it  was.  But  when 
they  got  into  the  castle  by  the  back  entrance  they 
found  they  could  get  no  further  than  the  doorway  of 
the  great  hall,  for  the  ceihng  had  fallen  in  and  the 
place  was  blocked. 


CHAPTER  CCXLIV. 

COOLNESS   IN   THE   FACE   OF   DANGEK. 

PPALLING  thoughts  en- 
tered   the   minds    of 
the    four    youths    as 
they      contemplated 
the  debris.      All  sorts 
of     evil     imaginings 
concerning  the  fate  of 
Morse  troubled  them. 
"  Of  course  he  is  not  in 
the  tower,"  said  Johnny   Daw,    "  and 
this  was  the  way  out." 
"  You  think  he  is  buried  under  this  rubbish  ?"  asked 
Terry,  white  to  the  lips. 

"  If  not,  where  is  he  ?  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  all  happened,"  said  Brodie. 

"  An  earthquake,  of  course,"  replied  Felton. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  them  all,  but  they  marvelled 
at  their  not  having  been  disturbed  by  it.  Wearily  they 
turned  back,  and  once  more  went  to  the  front  of  the 
castle,  where  they  found  the  tower  in  the  same 
position. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  hang  over  a  little  more,"  said 
Daw,  critically. 

"  I  think  not,"  returned  Terry.  His  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought.  "  HaUo  !  Look  up  there,  at 
the  top.     Somebody  is  leaning  over." 

They  turned  their  eyes  upwards,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  a  head  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  top 
of  the  tower. 

And  it  was  the  head  of  Morse.  They  could  make 
out  the  features,  on  which  the  moon  was  shining. 

Before  the  shout  that  rose  to  tlieir  lips  could  be 
uttered  his  voice  was  heard,  a  Kttle  changed  in  tone, 
but  recognisable. 

"  Is  there  anybody  below  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Yes,"  they  joyfully  answered. 
"  Stand  a  little  more  out  from  the  castle  so  that  I 
can  see  you.     You  are  in  the  shadow." 

They  shifted  their  ground  until  the  moon  shed  its 


rays  upon  them,  and  Morse  from  above  gave  vent  to 
a  cry  of  satisfaction. 

"  It  does  me  good  to  see  you,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
can't  help  me,  I  fear.  I  must  get  out  as  well  as  I 
can." 

"  What  stops  you  ?"  asked  Terry, 

"  The  secret  door  has  got  jammed,  and  it  won't 
work.  I've  had  a  fall,  and  hurt  my  arm,  too.  But 
there  are  no  bones  broken. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?"  cried  Brodie. 

"The  foundations  of  the  castle  have  subsided,"^ 
replied  Morse,  "  but  I  do  not  think  there  wiU  be  any 
more  sinking.  How  does  the  tower  look  from  below  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  Terry,  "  that  it  leans  a 
bit." 

"  It  leans  a  lot.  But  you  cannot  scare  me  any 
more.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  make  light  of  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  nervous." 

"  Can't  we  help  you  any  way  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  how." 

"  If  you  had  a  rope^ " 

"  But  I  haven't.  Not  so  much  as  a  couple  of  yards 
of  string.  And  worse  than  all,  I  wear  socks,  and  not 
stockings,  as  Giuseppo  does.  I  have  nothing  to  un- 
ravel.    But  don't  worry." 

"We  can't  help  feeling  for  you,"  groaned  Terry. 
"  Suppose " 

He  stopped  short,  and  Morse,  with  a  hght  laugh, 
finished  the  sentence  for  him. 

"  Suppose  the  tower  should  come  down  with  a  run, 
you  were  going  to  say.  My  dear  boy,  it  ivon't.  If  it 
bad  meant  to  come  down  with  a  run  I  think  it  would 
have  finished  the  job  right  off." 

"  You  take  things  coolly,"  said  Johnny  Daw,  over- 
come with  admiration. 

"  That  is  my  chance.  I  haven't  yet  made  up  my 
mind  how  to  get  out.  Several  ways  have  come  to  me, 
and  I  must  settle  on  the  safest.      What  is  the  time  ?" 

"  Something  after  midnight." 

"Well,  don't  keep  out  of  your  beds  any  longer. 
Come  back  in  the  morning  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
am  getting  on." 

He  disappeared,  and  although  they  called  to  him 
several  times  he  did  not  appear  again. 

They  waited  for  a  time,  and  then,  hearing  nothing 
of  him,  returned  to  the  Long  House. 

Sleej)ing  again  that  night  was  out  of  the  question. 
Romeo  lit  the  kitchen-fire  and  went  to  work  pre- 
paring an  early  breakfast,  although  they  had  little 
appetite  to  partake  of  anything. 

"  It  will  be  an  awful  thing  if  he  is  boxed  up  there 
to  starve  to  death,"  said  Terry. 

"  We  may  be  able  to  get  some  food  up  to  him,"' 
suggested  Felton, 

"  How  ?"  asked  Brodie,  and  Felton  could  only  shaker 
his  head. 
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"We  want  Jim  Gordon  here,"  said  Terry;  "he 
would  devise  some  means  of  rescuing  his  chum." 

"If  anybody  could,"  remarked  Johnny  Daw,  dis- 
mally. "  As  soon  as  the  day  comes,  if  Morse  is  still 
boxed  in,  I  shall  hurry  over  to  Jim.  It  is  a  sorry 
message  to  take  to  him,  and  so  soon,  too." 

They  sat  up  aU  night,  going  out  at  intervals  to  see 
if  anything  had  happened.  But  the  tower  did  not 
shift  any  more,  and  they  heard  nothing  of  Morse.  Day- 
light came,  and  Johnnie  Daw  was  about  to  start 
across  the  wood,  when  Romeo,  who  had  gone  out 
alone,  came  running  in  with  the  tidings  that  Morse 
was  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  again  and  wished  to 
speak  to  them.  So  they  aU  went  down,  and  were  glad 
to  see  that  his  face,  though  pale  for  want  of  sleep, 
was  composed. 

Still  it  was  a  horrible  sight  in  a  sense,  and  gave 
them  a  feeling  of  weakness  about  the  knees  to  see  him 
leaning  over  the  lower  side  with  the  wall  sloping 
inwards  under  him. 

"  I've  sent  for  you  fellows,"  said  Morse,  "  because  I 
suspect  that  you  are  thinking  of  sending  for  Jim." 

"  I  promised  to  let  liim  know  if  anything  happened," 
repUed  Daw,  apologetically. 

"  Then  you  will  oblige  me  by  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort." 

"  But,  Morse,  old  man " 

"  I  am  all  right,  and  Jim  is  wanted  over  there.  I've 
begun  on  my  job,  and  I  expect  to  be  out  before  to- 
morrow morning.  And  if  I  am  not,  whait  can  Jim  do  ? 
He  can  no  more  get  into  the  tower  than  yourselves. 
It  is  sealed  up  from  the  outside.  Ifow  mind  this,  I 
won't  have  Jim  sent  for." 

"  As  you  like,"  returned  Terry,  reluctantly.  "  We 
thought  of  it,  as  you  two  were  always  so  good  in 
helping  each  other  out  of  a  fix." 

"  This,"  retm-ned  Morse,  "  is  a  fix  I  must  get  myself 
out  of,  or  remain  here  as  I  am.' 

He  nodded  to  them,  smiling,  and  disappeared.  They 
turned  away  in  a  dissatisfied  frame  of  mind,  but  they 
knew  Morse  must  be  obeyed,  for  that  day  at  least. 

Hours  passed,  and  they  saw  nothing  more  of  him. 
The  time  lagged  wearily.  Terry  at  last  declared  that 
he  would  run  on  to  the  chine  to  see  how  the  FarreUs 
were  getting  on.  It  would  reheve  the  dreadful 
monotony  of  waiting. 

He  found  them  all  at  home,  in  total  ignorance  of 
anything  unusual  having  occurred.  They  were  very 
much  surprised  to  see  him,  and  Mr.  FarreU  showed 
some  trepidation. 

"  Jim  and  the  boys,"  said  Terry,  "  are  all  right  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  Morse  and  a  few  of 
us  are  at  the  Long  House." 

"  Good  gracious !  what  for  ?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Elegantine. 

"  Oh,  for  a  change  of  air,"  said  Terry ;  "  we  are  a 


restless  lot,  you  know.  By  the  way,  Mr.  FarreU,  those 
men  you  sent  over  to  us " 

A  start  of  surprise  from  the  three  women  folk,  and 
a  sudden  movement  to  arrest  his  speech  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  FarreU,  let  Terry  into  the  secret  of  the  latter. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Terry,  "  I  thought  the 
ladies  knew." 

"I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  them  on  the 
subject,"  said  Mr.  FarreU,  stiffly. 

"But  we  should  like  to  hear  what  it  is  now," 
intimated  Mrs.  FarreU. 

"  Three  parents  of  the  boys — ahem !"  said  Mr. 
FarreU,  "  landed  here  a  short  time  ago.  I  met  them 
as  they  were  seeking  their  offspring.  They  asked  to 
be  directed  to  them,  and  I  sent  them  on,  as  I  believe 
direct.     One  of  these  men  was  your  father,  Terry." 

"  No,  my  father  has  not  arrived.  Nor  has  any- 
body's father,  that  I  know  of.  Three  starving  men 
turned  up  at  our  present  residence — three  scientific 
men  who  were  told  that  you  could  accommodate  them 
with  lodgings  for  a  time,  for  wliich  they  were  wiUing 
to  pay  handsomely.*' 

"  Handsomely"  was  Terry's  own  idea.  He  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  making  Mr.  FarreU  vexed  with 
his  own  stupidity,  and  he  succeeded  to  perfection. 

"  Why  did  they  not  say  who  they  were  ?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  FarreU,  aghast.  **  I  should  have  been  glad  of — of 
their  companionship." 

"  They  go  back  in  about  three  weeks'  time,"  said 
Terry.     "  Their  ship  wUl  caU  for  them." 

Mr.  FarreU  bit  his  hp  and  walked  to  the  door,  where 
he  stood  looking  out,  while  Terry  told  Evehne  and  her 
mother  aU  they  wanted  to  know  about  Gordontown. 
He  made  no  reference  to  Morse,  thinking  it  would  do 
no  good  to  alarm  them.  They  could  not  in  any  way 
help  him. 

He  did  not  stay  long,  not  more  than  half  an  hour, 
nor  did  he  invite  the  ladies  to  visit  the  Long  House. 
Until  the  fate  of  Morse  was  definitely  settled  he  left 
everything  in  abeyance. 

Soon  after  he  was  gone  Mr.  FarreU  called  his  wife 
aside,  and  they  had  a  long  and  earnest  talk  together. 
It  was  about  the  advisabUity  of  leaving  the  island. 
When  the  ship  came  for  the  three  scientific  men  she 
could  take  them  ofi'  also. 

There  was  much  in  the  idea  to  commend  itself  to  a 
mother.  Indeed,  the  island  was  not  a  place  for  Eveline, 
and  soon  was  destined  to  become  less  so.  Better  by 
far  that  she  should  leave  it,  if  she  went  no  fuiiher 
than  Gibraltar. 

"  But  it  appears  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  FarreU,  "'that 
you  were  very  rude  to  these  gentlemen  and  deceived 
them.  They  might  not  be  so  ready  to  forgive  you  for 
sending  them  on  a  journey  that  threatened  to  cost 
them  their  Uves.     You  ought  to  apologise." 

"I  wUl,"  rephed  Mr.  FarreU,  "when  I  see  them." 
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"  That  will  not  do,  Nap.  You  ought  to  go  over  to 
the  old  city  and  see  them.  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
excuses  to  make  ;  you  are  a  past-master  at  making 
them.  The  journey  through  the  wood  will  not  kill 
you." 

«  But  if  I  do  not  go " 

"  They  may  object  to  our  leaving  by  their  ship." 

"  That  settles  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  '•'  Put 
me  up  a  basket  of  provisions  and  something  to  drink 
by  the  way.     I'll  risk  it." 

He  was  so  eager  on  the  journey  now  that  he  could 
not  wait  until  the  morrow,  but  must  needs  start  at 
once.  With  five  hours'  dayHght  to  the  good  he  began 
his  journey,  taking  the  road  along  the  beach  and  up 
the  path  past  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  CCXLV. 

ONE  WAY  OF  GETTING   OUT   OF  A   FIX. 

putting  his  best  leg 

foremost     Terry     was 

home      in     time     for 

dinner,  and  it  was  not 

good    sauce     to     the 

humble  fare  to  learn 

that  absolutely  no  sign  of 

Morse     had     cheered     his 

companions      during      his 

absence. 

"  What  has  happened  to 
him  ?"  exclaimed  Brodie.  "  It  seems  as  if  he  had 
got  shut  in  one  of  the  chambers  we  have  heard  of. 
If  so,  he  might  shout  himself  hoarse  and  we  not  hear 
him." 

By-and-by  they  went  out  and  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  tower.  It  leant  away  to  the  right,  and  on  tliat 
ground  they  had  no  fear  of  its  faUing  upon  them ; 
although,  as  Felton  said,  "  when  the  place  began  to 
topple  down,  there  was  no  knowing  what  tricks  it 
might  play  them." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  matters,"  said  Terry,  gloomily. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  lose  heart,"  said  Johnny  Daw, 
as  he  rolled  himself  a  cigarette.     "Morse  is  up  to 
something,  and  you  can't  expect  him  to  be  trotting  up 
and  down  on  our  account." 

"  He  is  such  a  feUow  for  surprises,"  exclaimed  Brodie, 
hopefully. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Mr.  Farrell  came  toihng 
up  the  path,  with  his  basket  of  provisions  strung  to 
his  back,  and  a  strapped  rug,  for  sleeping,  in  his  hand. 
On  seeing  the  rent  in  the  battlement-walls  and  the 
huge  tower  sloping  away  to  the  right  he  stopped  short, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  doubting  the 
evidence  of  his  senses. 


Then  seeing  the  boys,  he  came  up  to  them  and  asked 
how  the  change  came  about.  They  could  tell  him  no 
more  than  that  it  had  happened  in  the  night  and  Morse 
was  shut  up  in  the  tower. 

"  It  is  a  horrible  sight !"  exclaimed  Mr.  FarreU ; 
"  but  I  always  feared  that  Morse  would  come  to  a  bad 
ending.  He  would  meddle  with  matters  and  things 
that  a  boy  ought  not  to  trouble  himself  about.  He 
will  never  get  out  of  that  tower." 

Mr.  Farrell  had  never  been  good  as  a  prophet,  and 
he  made  a  conspicuous  failure  on  this  occasion. 
Barely  had  the  words  left  his  hps  when  a  sharp  report 
was  heard,  and  a  big  stone  shot  out  from  the  side  of 
the  tower  facing  them,  about  on  a  level  with  the 
battlements. 

Then  through  the  hole  the  head  of  Morse  appeared. 
Apparently  he  did  not  see  LIr.  Farrell,  but  addressed 
his  companions  as  if  they  had  been  by  themselves. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you,  boys  ?"  he  cried.  "  I  said  it 
would  be  all  right,  and  here  I  am." 

Yes,  there  he  was,  but  he  had  still  a  considerable 
height  to  drop — fully  twenty  feet — and  nothing  below 
to  break  his  fall. 

But  here  again  his  ingenuity  came  to  his  aid. 
Disappearing  from  the  hole,  which  was  about  three 
feet  square,  he  was  absent  a  short  time,  and  then  re- 
appeared pushing  before  him  one  of  the  iron  ladders 
used  as  a  staircase  in  the  tower. 

Through  the  top  rung  he  had  thrust  a  long  iron  rod, 
which  he  finally  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  and  hung 
the  ladder  out. 

It  dangled  from  the  point  of  the  V  in  a  very  insecure 
manner,  but  Morse  lost  no  time  in  trusting  himself  to 
it. 

He  descended  nimbly,  and  half-way  down  he  was 
obliged  to  sUde  the  rest  of  the  way,  as  the  rod  above 
was  being  squeezed  up  by  his  weight. 

Indeed,  he  and  the  ladder  and  the  rod  came  down 
to  the  ground  together.  But  ready  hands  saved  him 
from  hurt  and  stood  him  on  his  feet. 

"  Right  as  a  trivet,"  he  said.  "  Thanks,  boys. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  pick  out  the  cemenL  between 
the  stones,  it  was  so  mortally  hard,  and  the  blasting 
had  to  be  arranged  with  care  lest  I  brought  the  whole 
tower  down.  But  I  think  I  managed  very  well. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  can  dimly  see  how  you  worked  it,"  repHed  Terry. 
"  Morse,  you  are  a — a — well,  a  scorcher  at  blowings-up, 
or  blowings-down,  or  blowings-out.  I'm  a  chimpanzee 
if  you  are  not." 

"  I'm  hungry,"  said  Morse.    "  Had  your  dinner  yet  .P" 
"  An  hour  ago.    But  there  is  plenty  left  for  you. 
Oh !  Morse,  if  you  knew  what  we  have  felt !'' 

"  I  can  guess,  Terry,  old  man.  And  I  felt  a  bit,  too. 
How  do  you  do,  Mr,  Farrell  ?" 

"I  am  very  well,"   answered  that  dismally  false 
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prophiit.  "  I  hope  this  escape  from  an  untimely  end 
will  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

*•'  Thanks ;  no  doubt  it  will,"  drily  replied  Morse. 
"  You  are  going  a  journey,  sir  ?" 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  cross  the  forest  on  a  visit  of 
courtesy  to  the  three  scientific  men  who  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island." 

"  Probably  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Morse, 
"  especially  as  you  deceived  them  as  to  your  identity. 
It  is  no  business  of  mine,  Mr.  Farrell,  but  I  may  tell 
you  they  did  not  like  it." 

"  Were  they  very  much  annoyed  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  They  were  not  violent,  but  there  was  an  ugly  look 
about  their  eyes,  and  they  are  big  men." 

"I — I  think  I  will  defer  my — my  visit  of  courtesy," 
stammered  Mr.  Farrell,  "  and,  with  your  permission 
I  will  stay  awhile  at  the  Long  House.  It  is  not  often 
I  ask  a  favour  of  you.     I  shall  not  be  in  the  way." 

"  You  can  stay,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Morse,  as  he  walked  on,  and  as  the  others  made  no 
objection,  their  old  schoolmaster  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  could  stay,  and  followed  them  home. 


CHAPTER  CCXLVI. 

rilB    professors'    KETSEAT. — MISS    ELEGANTINE    HEARS 
SOIIETHIN'G   NOT   TO   HER   ADVANTAGE. 

NOTHING  is  easier  in 
story  -  writing  than 
to  skip  over  dull 
and  uninteresting 
periods  of  time. 
Availing  ourselves  of 
this  boon,  we  at  a  bound 
pass  over  three  weeks, 
and  come  to  a  day  when 
the  three  scientific  men,  accompanied 
by  Jim,  appeared  at  the  Long  House. 
They  had  big  parcels  of  things  they  had  collected 
— plants,  bits  of  stone,  insects,  and  what  not — with 
which  they  were  delighted.  The  whole  of  this  treasure 
was  brought  along  on  two  of  the  sledges. 
•  Of  matters  that  did  not  concern  them  they  had 
learned  nothing.  After  the  first  day  they  did  not  so 
much  as  ask  after  Mr.  Farrell,  or  show  the  least 
curiosity  about  him.  Wrapped  in  their  respective 
researches,  they  thought  of  httle  else.  In  the  evening 
these  things  were  the  theme  of  their  conversation. 

The  discovery  of  Mr.  Farrell,  who  still  lingered  at 
the  Long  House,  led  to  a  few  high  words,  it  is  true, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  complete  success  of  their  visit 
to  the  island  they  were  ready  to  forgive  him.  There- 
fore, Avhen  he  spoke  of  going  away  in  the  skip  with 
them,  they  did  not  demur,  save  on  the  ground  of  the 


boy.s'  safety.     Even  then  he  must,  like  the  villain  ia 
the  play,  dissemble. 

"  I  am  merely  going  as  far  as  Gibraltar  for  neces- 
saries," he  assured  Professor  Juniper.  "  They  are 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and,  besides,, 
the  island  is  perfectly  safe." 

The  sinking  of  the  castle  tower  was  an  interesting 
object,  but  there  was  little  time  to  ask  much  about  it. 
On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  they  arrived  at  the  Long 
House  their  vessel  was  seen  in  the  offing,  beating  up 
against  a  head  wind. 

In  two  hours,  or  three  at  the  outside,  she  would 
drop  her  anchor  outside  the  lagoon  and  send  a  boat 
ashore  for  them. 

"  I  think  we  may  risk  taking  you  on  board,"  said  the 
professor.     "  Go  and  get  your  people  together." 

Jim  was  sorry  he  was  about  to  lose  Eveline,  but  he 
knew  it  was  for  the  best,  and  he  sent  a  note  for  her 
by  Romeo,  who  was  going  with  Mr.  Farrell  to  assist 
in  bringing  such  luggage  as  they  proposed  to  take 
along  with  them. 

Tlie  pair  set  out  for  the  chine,  where  they  found 
Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline.  The  latter  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  go,  and  on  receiving  the  note  from  Romea 
she  stole  into  her  room  to  read  it. 

It  was  a  comfort  for  her  to  find  that  Jim  approved. 
All  he  asked  was  that  she  would  write  to  him  soon^ 
and  let  him  know  whither  she  had  gone. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Elegantine  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  She  is  fern-gathering  in  the  chine,  I  believe/' 
replied  Mrs.  Farrell. 

It  took  an  hour  or  more  to  get  their  few  effects 
together  and  safely  packed  for  transport. 

Romeo  would  have  to  make  two  journeys  of  it,  and 
he  started  off  with  the  first  lot. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Farrell  suggested  to  his 
wife  and  daughter  that  they  should  go  down  to  the 
lagoon.  He  would  wait  for  Miss  Elegantine  and 
bring  her  along  with  him. 

"  And  if  you  can  get  anyone  to  take  you  on  board," 
he  added,  "  go  at  once.     It  will  save  possible  delay." 

On  their  way  thither  they  met  Romeo,  who  said  the 
ship  had  cast  her  anchor  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  the  boat  was  coming  into  the  lagoon. 

So  they  went  on,  and  Romeo  hurried  to  the  chine 
to  carry  out  the  rest  of  his  task. 

"  What  dis,  massa  .P"  he  asked.  "  You  put  out  Miss 
Dibble's  t'ings  ?" 

"  She  is  not  going,"  was  the  curt  reply.  "  It  is  my 
intention  to  leave  her  behind.  I  have  had  quit© 
enough  of  that  offensive  old  woman." 

He  was  standing  by  the  open  door  as  he  spoke,  just 
inside  the  room.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  did  not 
know  that  Miss  Elegantine  was  coming  leisurely 
home,  and  was  just  within  earshot. 

"  Tou    get  down  with  that  lot,"    continued    Mr» 
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Farrell,  "  I  will  follow  you  in  a  moment.     Before  you 
reach  the  boat  I  shall  be  up  to  you." 

"  All  right,  massa,"  said  Romeo.  "  But  it  not  right 
to_  leab  de  lady  behine  when  you  and  de  missus  and 
Miss  Ebeline  goin'  'way  for  good." 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  growled  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  and  do  as  you  are  told." 

"  Berry  good,"  returned  Romeo  ;  "  but  if  you  sleep 
after  dis  you  got  no  more  sconshens  dan  a  wooden 
dolly." 

Romeo  picked  up  the  remaining  packages,  and  went 
off  with  them.  He  failed  to  observe  Miss  Elegantine, 
who  was  standing  close  to  the  wall  of  the  house  with 
a  very  fixed  expression  of  face. 

She  let  him  get  fifty  yards  away,  then  slipped  into 
the  house  and  closed  the  door. 

Standing  against  the  wall  within  reach  was  the 
rifle  Mr.  Farrell  had  been  entrusted  with.  As  he, 
startled  by  the  noise,  raised  his  ej^es  from  some 
papers  he  was  hurriedly  looking  over,  he  saw  that 
determined  woman  seize  the  weapon  and  present  it 
at  his  head. 

"  Woman !"  he  cried,  "  are  you  mad  ?" 

"No,  sane  as  ever  I  was  in  the  whole  course  of  ray 
life,"  she  answered.  "  So  you  were  thinking  of  going 
away  ?" 

"  I  am  going  away,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"^reyou?  Not  if  I  know  it.  Ah!  I  see  in  your 
eye  that  you  think  this  gun  isn't  loaded,  but  it  is ! 
We  kept  a  cartridge  in  it  all  the  time  you  were  away 
in  case  a  troublesome  stranger  called,  and  you  see  we 
had  it  near  the  door  ready  for  immediate  use.  Sit 
down,  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out !" 

He  sat  down,  white  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Miss 
Elegantine,  still  keeping  her  weapon  in  a  line  with 
his  head,  went  on  in  bitter  tones : 

"  You  would  have  left  me  behind  ?  Very  good,  I 
didn't  want  to  leave.  But  when  you  speak  of  me  as 
you  did  to  that  nigger,  who  spoke  up  like  a  man,  I 
feel  my  gorge  rising.     Oh,  you  cowardly  scoundrel !" 

"  I  spoke  thoughtlessly,"  pleaded  the  wretched 
man,  "  If  you  don't  want  to  go,  why  do  you  detain 
me?" 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  stay  here,  and  I  shall  want 
a  man  to  run  my  errands  and  do  my  digging.  You 
can  have  Chorker's  old  house,  and  Charley  will  keep 
you  company." 

A  wave  of  violent  passion  swept  over  the  face  of 
the  man,  but  he  was  cowed.  He  knew  what  a  dread- 
fully determined  woman  she  was,  and  she  looked  just 
then  as  if  she  could  have  shot  him  without  the  least 
compunction. 

"  You  are  umreasonable — you  are  wrong !"  he  cried. 
"  Think  of  my  wife  and  child !" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  retort.  "  They  will  be  better  with- 
out you.     If  they  come  back  I  won't  let  you  go,  but 


you  may  bet  your  best  hat  they  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort." 

She  drew  up  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  the  door 
with  the  rifle  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Farrell,  with  a 
groan,  bowed  his  head  upon  the  table  and  said  no 
more.  He  hoped,  he  was  almost  sure,  that  somebody 
would  come  for  him,  but  twilight  arrived  and  the 
chine  echoed  to  the  sound  of  no  longed-for  footstep. 

Then  came  a  scratching  at  the  door,  and  Miss 
Elegantine  opened  it,  letting  Charley  in. 

The  huge  bear  looked  round  the  room  in  search  of 
his  young  mistress.  Not  findmg  her,  he  raised  his 
eyes  inquiringly  to  Miss  Elegantine's  face. 

"  Your  dear  mistress  is  gone,"  she  said,  "  and  you 
can  go  back  to  the  boys.  Give  my  love  to  them,  and 
say  I  am  here  alone,  and  Mr.  Farrell  has  engaged 
himself  as  odd-man." 

"I  shall  go  mad!"  yelled  the  miserable  man. 
"  Come,  this  jest  has  lasted  long  enough.  They  are 
waiting  for  me.     Let  me  go  !" 

"  If  they  have  waited  all  this  time,"  she  answered, 
grimly,  "  you  are  welcome  to  go.  But  I  think  they 
have  managed  to  depart  without  you." 

She  opened  the  door  and  he  rushed  out.  Charley 
sprang  after  him  with  a  growl,  and  brought  him  up 
sharp. 

"  Is  this  brute  to  detain  me  now  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  We  will  all  go  together,"  said  Miss  Elegantine. 

On  getting  clear  of  the  chine  they  had  light  enough 
to  see  that  the  ship  was  no  longer  at  anchor. 

Still  hoping  against  lost  hope,  Mr.  Farrell  hied  him- 
self away  to  the  beach  by  the  lagoon.  No  boat  was 
waiting,  not  a  creature  near. 

Then  he  felt  that  the  Avorst  had  happened. 

The  ship  had  sailed,  and  his  Avife  and  child  had 
gone  without  him. 

In  his  black  fury  he  cursed  them  bitterly,  but  it 
was  not  their  fault  or  anybody's  fault,  unless  it  can 
be  put  down  to  the  captain. 

Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline  had  gone  on  board  with 
the  three  scientific  men.  Jim  and  Morse  were  on  the 
shore  to  bid  them  good-bye.  Only  a  few  words  could 
be  exchanged. 

"  I  shall  not  mind  your  writing  to  Eveline,"  were 
the  last  words  of  Mrs.  Farrell. 

And  Eveline  said : 

"  You  will  not  stay  much  longer  on  this  dreadful 
island,  will  you  ?" 

Jim  said  he  thought  not,  but  another  summer  there 
would  not  hurt  him  or  anybody. 

The  captain  received  the  ladies  courteously  enough, 
and  conducted  theiQ  to  a  cabin  which  he  said  they 
could  occupy.  Mr.  Farrell  would  have  to  do  as  well 
as  he  could,  chumming  in  with  the  three  scientists. 

Then  he  went  on  deck  and  waited  for  Mr.  Farrell, 
who,  of  course,  could  not  come. 
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The  captain  soon  became  impatient. 

Tlie  wind  was  favourable,  blowing  off  shore.  After 
sundown  it  would  probably  change  and  be  dead  against 
him. 

Presently  he  lost  his  temper,  and  declared  Mr. 
Farrell  "  must  follow  by  the  next  boat." 

So  the  anchor  was  hoisted,  and  the  barque  sped  on 
her  way. 

Fatigued  with  hurry  and  excitement,  Mrs.  Farrell 
and  Eveline  were  having  an  early  sleep  in  their  cabin, 
unconscious  that  the  man  v/ho  had  deserted  them 
more  than  once  in  earlier  days  had  now  been  left 
behind. 

Thus  did  time  turn  the  tables  on  a  cowardly  and 
selfish  man.  That  which  he  designed  for  those  he 
ought  to  have  stood  by  while  life  lasted  had  fallen 
unexpectedly  to  his  own  lot. 


CHAPTER  CCXLVII. 

JIM   ADVISES   MOBSE. — STRANGE   SAIL   IN   THE   OPFING. 

'OU  would  be  mad  to 
risk  it,  Morse.  The 
tower  is  anything 
but  safe.  It  may 
come  down  at  any 
moment." 
"  So  it  may,  Jim.  I  don't 
deny  it." 

The  two  friends  sat  in 
front  of  the  leaning  mass 
of  masonry.  Hard  by  them 
was  Johnny  Daw,  who  had  Just  been  commenting  on 
a.  declaration  of  Morge,  made  a  fortnight  earlier,  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  not  going  to  leave  any  of  his 
property  in  the  castle. 

"  And  I  asked  him  as  a  particular  favour,"  said 
Johnny,  "  not  to  do  anything  till  you  came  over.  He 
«nly  smiled,  but  he  hasn't  tried  to  do  it  yet." 

Morse  sat  upon  a  stone,  hugging  his  kaees,  as  com- 
posed as  if  they  were  discussing  some  ordinary  matter. 
Jim's  expostulation  and  his  admission  of  the  danger 
made  no  difference  in  his  outward  appearance. 

"  You  have  had  one  narrow  escape,"  continued 
Jim,  "  and  the  memory  of  it  would  be  enough  for 
most  fellows." 

"  And  it  is  enough  for  me,"  replied  Morse,  com- 
posedly. 

"  Then  why  talk  of  attempting  it  ?" 
"I  have  not  recently  mentioned  the  subject." 
Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  got  upon  his  feet. 
"  All  the  more  reason  why  I  feel  sure  you  mean  to 
-attempt  it,"  he  said.     "  I  know  your  ways.    Of  course, 
you  did  not  mention  it  to  me,  because  you  would 
know  my  opinion  of  risking  your  life.     I  am  sure  the 


tower  is  more  on  the  lean  than  it  was  since  I  arrived 
here  two  days  ago." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  agreed  Morse,  "  and  it  will  have  to 
be  fully  three  feet  more  over  ere  it  comes  down." 

"  I  shall  insist  on  your  going  back  with  me  !"  said 
Jim,  hotly. 

"Will  you?" 

"  Yes.  Johnny  and  the  others  will  suffice  to  remain 
here." 

"  There  is  at  least  no  fear  of  their  attempting  to 
visit  the  tower." 

"  Not  such  fools,"  said  Johnny ;  and  seeing  the 
friends  were  on  the  verge  of  a  warm  discussion,  he 
walked  away,  leaving  them  together. 

The  moment  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  manner  of 
Morse  changed.    He  rose,  and  took  Jim  by  the  arm. 

"  Come  for  a  little  stroll  with  me,"  he  said. 

"  But  promise  me  you  will  give  up  the  idea,"  insisted 
Jim. 

"  Come  with  me  first,  and  then  you  will  allow  me 
to  do  as  I  please." 

"  I  shall  not  change  my  mind." 

Morse  led  him  round  to  the  back  of  the  castle  and 
along  the  top  of  the  chff  in  the  direction  of  the  chine. 
Jim  went,  wondering  what  new  thing  was  in  store  to 
surprise  him. 

About  a  furlong  from  the  castle,  Morse  led  him  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff'  where  it  had  less  precipitousness 
than  along  the  greater  portion  of  the  route. 

"  Mind  how  you  come,"  he  said. 

"  Are  you  going  to  descend  here  ?" 

"  A  part  of  the  way." 

He  began  the  descent,  and  Jim  followed  to  about  a 
third  of  the  way  down.  There  they  came  to  a  narrow 
ledge,  on  which  Morse  halted.  Cfose  by  them  was  a 
narrow  opening  just  wide  enough  for  Morse  to  squeeze 
himself  through.  Jim  immediately  entered  also,  and 
found  himself  in  a  small  cave  about  the  size  of  the 
banqueting-hall  of  the  castle,  but  with  a  lower  ceiling. 

There  was  just  light  enough  for  him  to  make  out 
its  proportions,  and  also  to  see  that  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  all  sorts  of  things  of  the  class  Morse  used 
to  have  in  his  laboratory. 

"Nothing  is  in  order  yet,"  he  said,  as  he  struck  a 
match  and  lighted  a  lamp  that  was  fixed  to  the  stone 
wall,  "  but  I  can  see  to  that  at  my  leisure." 

"Who  the  deuce  would  have  thought  of  your  having 
such  a  drum  as  this  ?"  exclaimed  Jim, 

"  Haven't  had  it  long,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 
"  See  this  ladder  ?     Looks  home-made,  doesn't  it  ?" 

It  was  simply  two  poles  with  rough  staves  nailed 
upon  them,  the  whole  thing  a  very  amateurish  affair. 

"  1  made  it  myself  when  the  other  fellows  were 
asleep,"  explained  Morse.     "  Nightwork  suits  me." 

Jim  was  as  mystified  as  ever.  Morse  burst  out 
laughing. 
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"  Can't  you  guess  now  ?"  he  cried. 
"  No.    I  am,  as  you  know,  a  duffer  at  conundrum 
guessing." 

"  My  dear  old  Jim,  the  job's  done.  I  have  cleared 
the  tower.  All  nightwork,  and  this  is  the  secret 
laboratory  of  the  magician.  It  is  only  known  to  you 
and  me,  and  there  is  no  need  to  worry  others  about  it." 
"  Well,  I'm  bothered !"  was  aU  Jim  could  say. 
"  First  of  all,"  said  Morse,  "  I  made  the  ladder.  It  is 
long  enough  to  reach  the  hole  I  made  in  the  wall. 
Every  night  for  a  week,  after  the  other  fellows  were 
asleep,  I  did  two  hours'  work,  and  I  had  to  be  careful 
how  I  carried  some  of  the  things,  you  know.  With  a 
portion  I  could  hurry  up,  and  I  conveyed  the  whole 
shoot  here  without  one  of  the  boys  being  the  wiser. 
Ha !  ha !" 

Jim  tilted  his  cap  over  his  eyes  and  rubbed  his 
head.  He  was  pleased,  of  course,  but  the  whole  thing 
was  so  astonishing  that  he  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  I  thought  it  better  not  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
everlasting  anxiety  about  my  satfety,  and  that  was 
why  I  did  the  job  at  night-time.  Some  people  would 
say  that  I  had  been  very  thoughtful  of  others,  instead 
of  blinking  at  me  like  an  owl." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Jim.  "You  give  me  such 
staggerers." 

"  And  the  joke  of  it  is  this,"  continued  Morse, 
"  that  I  supplied  those  fellows  mth  saltpetre  to  mix 
with  the  charcoal  for  me,  and  not  one  thought  of 
asking  me  where  it  came  from.  Now,  Jim,  the  danger 
of  losing  my  hfe  in  the  tower  is  over,  and  I  hope  your 
mind  is  easy." 

"  I  can't  teU  you  what  a  rehef  it  is  to  me,"  returned 
Jim. 

"  You  will  not  hesitate  to  leave  me  here  on  guard 
now  ?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

They  left  the  cave,  and  Morse,  instead  of  attempting 
to  reascend  the  cliff,  slipped  over  the  side  of  the  ledge 
and  slid  to  the  sands  below.  Jim  was  soon  at  his  side, 
and  they  sauntered  up  the  beach  towards  the  castle- 
path. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  "  how  the 
Farrell's  are  getting  on  ?" 

Morse  burst  into  another  fit  of  laughter,  which  led 
Jim  to  stare  at  him  with  renewed  surprise. 

"What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  am  laughing  at  Farrell,  not  you,  and  thereby 
hangs  another  tale,  Jim.  You  remember  the  day  we 
saw  Eveline  off?" 

"  Am  I  likely  to  forget  it  ?" 

"  Well,  as  you  may  remember,  having  seen  her  and 
Mrs.  Farrell  away,  none  of  us  stopped  to  bother  about 
Dibble's  aunt  or  Nap.     They  are  both  still  here." 

"  Here  ?" 

"  I  met  Miss  Dibble  about  a  week  ago,  and  it  gave 


me  a  facer,  I  can  tell  you.  She  told  me  she  had  kept 
FarreU  back  because  he  had  been  rude  to  her,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  She  did  not  mean  herself  to  go 
away.     They  are  still  in  the  chine." 

Jim  looked  vexed,  but  he  laughed  in  spite  of  the 
feehng. 

"  She  shut  him  in  the  house,"  said  Morse,  "  and 
threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  tried  to  leave. 
So  the  ship  went  without  him." 

"  You  did  not  teU  me  this  before." 

"I  have  not  told  anyone.  And  truth  to  tell,  we 
have  been  so  busy  the  last  two  days  that  it  went  right 
out  of  my  head." 

"  But  those  two  living  together !" 

"  Miss  Elegantine  has  the  house  and  Farrell  is  her 
odd-man.     She  makes  him  job  about  the  garden." 

And  Morse  broke  out  in  a  way  very  unusual  with 
him,  laughing  until  the  tears  ran  from  his  eyes. 

Jim  laughed,  too,  but  he  would  rather  that  their  old 
schooljnaster  had  taken  himself  off,  and  keep  away  for 
good  and  all. 

"  It  is  a  fitting  punishment,"  continued  Morse ;  "he 
was  so  eager  to  get  out  of  the  place,  and  after  all  the 
tricks  he  has  played,  to  be  left  behind  is  the  fimniest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

"  WeU,  they  can  fight  it  out  together,"  said  Jim. 

They  walked  back  to  the  Long  House  by  the 
familiar  path,  and,  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
they  went  in,  and  the  ^ate  of  the  stockade  was  closed 
for  the  night. 

On  the  morrow  it  wa^  ilim's  intention  to  return  to 
the  ancient  city. 

In  the  coi^rse  of  conversation  the  name  of  Oka 
Wallah  cropped  up,  and  the  probability  of  his 
having  reached  his  native  shores  was  discussed.  He 
had  certainly,  it  appeared,  taken  a  boat  and  got  away, 
but  the  chances  of  his  reaching  the  African  coast  were 
considered  to  be  limited. 

"  But  if  he  has  landed  there,"  said  Terry  "  will  he 
venture  to  return  ?" 

"  Juniper  said  he  would,"  replied  Jim,  "  but  I 
think  he  will  be  contented  with  getting  back  to  his 
own  people." 

It  was  strange  that  on  that  night  of  all  they  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  talk  of  little  else  than  the  Missing 
Link. 

If  they  changed  the  subject  they  soon  returned  to 
it,  until  at  last  Jim  said  he  had  had  enough  of  him  and 
all  his  works. 

"  Blow  the  Link,"  he  said,  "  shoot  him !  hang  him ! 
If  he  ventures  here  with  any  of  his  crew  we  must  see 
that  thei/  do  not  go  back  CKjain.  Now  let  us  talk  of 
something  else." 

But  although  they  did  so.  Oka  Wallah  was  in  their 
minds  when  awake  and  kept  with  some  of  thera  in 
their  dreams. 
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In  the  morning  Jim  was  quietly  awakened  by 
JRomeo.     It  was  barely  light. 

"  Me  HO  able  to  sleep,  Marse  Jim,"  he  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "  so  me  get  up  and  go  out.  You  come  'long. 
Dere  am  sumfinfor  you  to  see." 

Jim  got  up,  and,  with  a  few  of  his  upper  garments 
on,  followed  Romeo  to  the  gate  of  the  stockade,  which 
the  nigger  had  thrown  open. 

"  Down  dere,  on  de  sea,  Marse  Jim,"  said  Romeo. 

And  Jim  looked.  In  the  offing,  a  few  miles  from 
the  shore,  were  a  number  of  boats,  perhaps  ten  in  all  5 
and  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  class  o^ 
vessel  in  which  the  Ouram  Dervish  chief  had  previously 
visited  the  island. 

They  were  not  English,  nor  Spanish,  nor  Italian. 

The  square  shape  of  the  craft,  and  the  heavy,  yet 
gorgeous,  stubby  sails,  bespoke  their  origin.  They 
*pere  Moorish  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 


CHAPTER  CCXLVni. 

THE   PBEPARATIONS   TO    KECEIVB   THE  UNWELCOME 
VISITOKS. 

^OUSE  the  others," 
said  Jim,  "  and  bring 
me  my  binoculars." 

Romeo  sped  into 
the  Long  House, 
and  in  two  minutes 
the  rest  came  tum- 
bling out  in  varied 
conditions  of  dis- 
^  ^'-^&  orderly  attire. 
^^-  Romeo  had  announced  a  perfect 

fleet  of  warships  approaching. 

It  was  not  so  bad  as  that,  but  it  was  serious  enough 
in  all  conscience. 

Jim  had  already  been  able  to  make  out  that  there 
were  at  least  a  hundred  swarthy  men  in  the  boats. 
There  might  indeed  be  more,  for  the  sides  were  high, 
and  many  were  possibly  hidden  from  sight. 

One  thing  was  comforting.  They  were  not  making 
for  the  lagoon,  but  for  the  old  landing-place  where 
Oka  Wallah  had  made  preparations  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  calf. 

Probably  some  superstitious  feehng  governed  the 
choice  of  a  landing-place,  but  it  was  certain  that  to 
the  island  they  were  coming. 

Another  thing  was  in  temporary  favour  of  our 
friends.  The  wind  was  shifty,  veering  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  a  sure  indication  of  prospective 
storm  or  a  spell  of  rougher  weather. 

But  although  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
was  Oka  Wallah  returning  to  avenge  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  insult,  there  was  still  an  outside 


chance  of  the  occupants   of  the  boats  being  entire 
strangers. 

Some  definite  information  on  that  head  was 
necessary  ere  Jim  and  his  friends  retreated  through 
the  wood.  As  they  were  weak  in  numbers  no  other 
step  was  possible  in  the  presence  of  a  comparatively 
powerful  foe. 

Terry  and  Johnny  Daw  were  therefore  sent  on  to 
the  far  end  of  the  cliff  by  the  chine,  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  the  coming  strangers,  with  instruct'ons  to  give 
Mr.  Farrell  or  Miss  Elegantine  warning  to  retreat 
also,  should  there  be  any  cause  for  alarm. 

Terry  took  the  binoculars  with  him,  and  they 
hastened  away. 

Preparations  to  retreat,  if  necessary,  were  begun  at 
the  Long  House,  and  several  hours  burdened  with  a 
natural  anxiety  passed  away.  They  lost  sight  of  the 
boats  as  they  were  beating  upward,  so  that  the  castle 
shut  them  out  of  sight. 

The  better  part  of  the  day  was  gone  when  the  two 
scouts  came  back  with  the  intelligence  that  the  new- 
comers had  just  effected  a  landing,  when  they  turned 
back.  That  would,  of  course,  be.  at  least  two  hours 
earlier. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  of  Mr.  Farrell  or  his  com- 
panion in  the  chine.  Terry  went  down  before  the 
boats  landed,  and  found  the  house  closed. 

"  They  must  take  their  chance,"  said  Jim. 

"  What  of  Oka  Wallah  ?"  inquired  Morse. 

"  We  closely  examined  every  man  ashore,"  replied 
Terry,  "  and  could  find  no  one  resembling  him.  There 
are  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  beggars,  tall,  savage- 
looking  fellows,  such  as  we  see  in  pictures  of 
Bedouins." 

"  They  were  pitching  tents  as  we  came  away,"  said 
Johnny,  "  but  only  for  the  night,  I  reckon." 

'*  Our  better  course,"  said  Jim,  "  is  to  return  to  the 
city." 

They  were  not  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  the 
enemy,  if  an  enemy  the  body  of  strangers  proved  to 
be,  and  the  decision  was  a  wise  one.  Accordingly, 
for  the ,  second  time  the  Long  House  was  closed  and 
deserted. 

Romeo  would  not  leave  the  calf  behind  him,  and 
instead  of  driving  it  as  his  grandfather  had  attempted 
to  do,  pig  fashion,  he  led  it  with  a  halter  round  its 
neck. 

An  hour  before  nightfall  they  started,  and  having 
journeyed  a  few  miles  into  the  wood  halted  to  sleep. 
Asa  precaution,  a  watch  was  kept  in  turns  through- 
out the  night,  but  there  was  no  break  in  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  wood. 

On  the  morrow  early  they  resumed  their  journey, 
Morse  going  on  ahead  with  a  sledge  of  his  own,  on 
which  he  carried  some  of  his  especial  properties,  which 
he  had  fetched  from  his  latest  chosen  laboratory. 
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The  calf  behaved  admirably.  Indeed,  it  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  get  forward,  as  if  conscious  of 
approaching  danger.  Romeo  was  elated  beyond 
measure. 

"Me  reckon  dat  gran'fader  now  see  who  am  de 
superior  member  ob  de  fam'ly,"  he  said;  "it  take 
some  ob  de  receipt  out  ob  de  ole  man." 

Another  night  in  the  wood,  and  no  alarm.  If  they 
•were  being  tracked,  they  had  kept  well  ahead  of  the 
pursuers.  That  was  certain,  and  on  the  next  morning, 
about  three  hours  after  sunrise,  they  re-entered  the 
gates  of  Gordontown. 

"  Every  gate  must  be  closed  and  made  fast,"  said 
Jim,  "  and  a  complete  survey  of  the  city  taken  to  see 
•where  the  places  of  weakness  are." 

They  had  been  seen,  of  course,  and  the  whole  of 
their  friends  had  come  down  to  meet  them. 

The  elation  of  the  first  few  minutes  tool?:  a  more 
subdued  form  when  it  became  known  that  another 
party  of  strangers  had  invaded  the  island.  But  it 
•was  not  made  a  matter  of  expressed  fears. 

But  Giuseppo  was  especially  very  uneasy,  and  he 
walked  back  in  sUence  behind  Jim  and  Morse. 

A  council  of  war  was  promptly  held,  and  after  a 
rest  of  two  hours,  much  needed,  Jim  and  Daw  went 
the  round  of  the  city. 

On  three  sides  they  knew  there  were  high  blank 
walls,  but  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  breach  or 
an  accessible  spot  was  apparent.  Morse,  with  Martin 
and  the  other  men,  Giuseppo  alone  excepted,  wended 
their  way  to  the  front  to  close  and  make  the  gates 
ready  for  immediate  securing  if  needed. 

On  mature  thought  all  were  fastened  except  one, 
against  which  they  pitched  the  tent  recenbly  occupied 
by  Oka  Wallah,  and  Brodie  and  Trimmer  took  up 
their  temporary  abode  therein ;  one  to  be  on  the 
•watch,  turn  and  turn  about,  until  further  orders. 

Meanwhile,  Romeo  had  conveyed  the  calf  to  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  and  duly  worried  the  aged  Macbeth 
on  the  subject  of  his  lack  of  driving  capacity.  Mac- 
beth, if  he  had  possessed  the  evil  eye,  could  not  have 
looked  at  the  innocent  creature  with  more  male- 
volence. 

"  'Bout  two  ounces  of  arsenic  do  de  brute  good," 
he  muttered,  and  Romeo,  grinning  all  over  his  face, 
led  his  charge  away  to  the  house  where  the  fowls 
were  kept,  and  there  turned  a  room  into  a  stall  for  it. 
Morse's  task  was  early  completed,  for  the  gates 
generally  closed  easily.  But  these  was  one  weak  point 
in  the  front  armour  of  the  city.  It  was  the  place 
•where  he  brought  Giuseppo  and  his  then  followers  to 
confusion  by  blowing  up  the  gates. 

It  was  not  an  open  way,  exactly,  for  the  stonework 
and  the  bronzework  lay  in  a  confused  heap  which 
would  have  to  be  scaled.  That,  however,  would  be 
no  great  task  for  active,  courageous  men. 


Something  must  be  done  to  strengthen  it,  or  to 
make  it  dangerous  to  endeavour  to  pass  over. 

Morse  always  took  time  by  the  forelock,  and  as  he 
had  two  hours  at  his  disposal  ere  the  sun  set,  he 
selected  something  from  his  store  of  useful  things,  and 
with  Martin  went  down  to  the  spot. 

They  were  busy  until  it  was  dark,  and  up  to  then 
there  was  no  sign  of  anyone  coming  by  way  of  the 
wood.  Shortly  after  Jim  and  Daw  returned  and 
reported  that,  without  scaling-ladders  or  making  a 
breach,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  anyone  to  gain 
access  to  the  city. 

Up  to  midnight  several  of  the  boys  assisted  Morse 
in  making  powder  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  with  a  light 
at  a  safe  distance.  The  rest  burnished  their  rifles  and 
saw  that  the  locks  were  in  order. 

A  strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the  wood,  and 
sounds  in  that  direction  would  assuredly  be  conveyed 
to  them,  but  they  heard  nothing. 

The  signal  of  danger  from  the  two  sentinels  in  the 
tent,  the  firing  of  a  rifle,  was  not  needed,  as  far  as 
they  knew.  True  to  their  duty,  the  pair  kept  a  faith- 
ful lookout. 

At  the  hall  another  set  of  sentinels  were  appointed, 
consisting  of  Dibble,  Dawson,  Brodie,  and  Felton. 
They,  too,  had  a  light  task,  for  the  night  passed  by 
■without  alarm.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  morn- 
ing all  this  was  changed. 

Before  ftie  low-lying  mists  had  fully  cleared  away 
so  that  those  on  the  liigher  ground  could  see  the 
wood,  the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tent.  In  three  minutes  all  were  awake 
aad  hiurying  to  the  outside  of  their  respective  abodes, 
some  imperfectly  attired,  but  all  carrying  arms. 

They  hastened  to  the  broad  steps  outside  the  Hall 
of  Justice,  where  Jim  and  many  others  had  already 
assembled. 


CHAPTER    CCXLIX. 

THE  TEKTS   OP   TUB   ENEMY. — AN  OFFER   OF   PEACE. 

ORSE  had  already  gone 
down     to     the     one 
pair  of  gates  left  un- 
secured.      It    would 
not  take  long  to  close 
them,  and  when  shut 
the  fastenings    were 
not  visible  from  the   out- 
side.    There   were  springs 
both    top    and    bottom,     of    great 
strength,  and  not  easily  moved,  save 
by  those  who  knew  the  trick  of  them.     And  that 
Martin  had  discovered. 
It  was  tantalising  to  those  by  the  Hall  of  Justice  to 
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have  to  wait,  for  it  was  not  by  any  means  clear  to 
them  why  the  alarm  had  been  given. 

The  misty  veil  was  still  hanging  about  the  wood, 
as  it  rolled  up  from  the  lower  ground. 

But  suddenly,  as  they  watched,  they  saw  a  flag  rise 
out  of  the  dispersing  mist.  It  was  fluttering  on  the 
top  of  a  slender  pole,  and  Jim,  with  his  binoculars, 
made  out  a  serpent  worked  thereon. 

Still  he  knew  not  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

It  was  a  strange  sign  to  him,  and  not,  as  far  as  he 
knevr,  connected  with  any  race  on  earth  at  that 
time. 

Lower  sank  the  mist,  and  out  of  it  there  slowly  ap- 
peared the  upper  halves  of  a  score  of  tents,  each  with 
a  small  flag  fluttering  on  its  top.  They  were  per- 
fectly plain  but  varying  in  colour.  They  were  very 
gorgeous,  and  each  large  enough  to  easily  accommo- 
date a  dozen  men. 

The  flag  first  seen  fluttered  from  a  pole  thrust  into 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  largest  tent  of  all. 

Near  it  stood  a  man  in  Arab  dress,  and  he  was  alone. 
On  his  shoulder  he  carried  a  long  rifle.  He  stood 
as  motionless  as  a  statue. 

No  other  stranger  was  to  be  seen. 

But  the  silence  kept  in  their  coming  could  not  fail 
to  make  an  impression.  There  was  something  awe- 
inspiring  in  it.  Evidently  a  determined  foe  had  ar- 
rived. It  could  not  be  chance  that  brought  them 
there,  to  pitch  their  tents  hke  ghosts  at  midnight. 

Morse  soon  returned,  before  the  strangers  could  be 
discussed,  indeed,  and  brought  with  him  Brodie  and 
Trimmer. 

"  Thej'^  could  do  no  good  below,"  he  said ;  "  if  it 
comes  to  defending  ourselves,  it  must  be  done  Jiere" 

"  It  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  scale  the  gates 
I  suppose  r"  asked  Daw. 

"  The  tops  are  one  mass  of  bristling  bronze,"  replied 
Morse.     "  There  is  neither  foot  nor  handhold." 

"  How  came  you  to  see  them  first  ?"  asked  Jim  of 
Trimmer. 

''I  went  out  under  cover  of  the  mist,"  replied 
Trimmer,  "  fancying  I  heard  a  sound.  It  was  like  a 
suppressed  cough.  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  walking 
right  into  the  arms  of  their  sentry,  but  fortunately  he 
did  not  see  me,  and  I  got  back  without  creating  a 
disturbance.  Then  we  closed  the  gates  and  I  gave  the 
signal." 

'*  They  are  coming  out !"  cried  Martin. 

The  occupants  of  the  tents  were  emerging  into  the 
open  air. 

They  brought  little  mats  with  them,  on  which  they 
knelt  and  remained  with  bowed  heads  for  a  few 
moments,  performing  their  orisons. 

Then  they  sprang  up,  tossed  the  mats  back  into  the 
tents,  and  proceeded  to  hght  fires. 

"  While  they  breakfast  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 


remain  hungry.  Romeo,  bring  us  something  along, 
just  anyhow,  as  we  must  eat  where  and  how  we 
can." 

He  was  occupied  the  next  ten  minutes  in  scanning 
the  foe  through  his  binoculars,  but  he  could  not 
decide  upon  their  race.  Perhaps  Giuseppe  could,  and 
he  called  to  him  by  name. 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  Giuseppo  was  not  with  them,  nor  had  he 
been  seen  since  the  previous  evening.  And  it  was. 
Chorker  who  saw  him  last. 

"  He  was  a-moving  down  towards  the  tent,"  he  said,^ 
"just  as  if  he  was  goin'  to  pay  a  visit  there.  I  didn't 
see  him  come  back  agen." 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  of  it  before  ?  "  demanded 
Jim. 

"  Well,"  answered  Ohorker,  "  I  niver  got  much 
before  by  interferin'  with  other  people's  bisness  onless 
it  was  hard  knocks  and  abuse,  and  I  didn't  feel  I 
durst  risk  it.  He  was  moving  along  in  a  sneaky  kind 
of  way." 

"  It  was  his  cough  you  heard,"  said  Jim  to  Trimmer. 
"  Arabs,  if  that  is  the  breed  of  these  fellows,  never 
cough." 

"  It  was  not  misty  early  in  the  night,"  said  Brodie, 
"  anyway,  nothing  to  speak  of.  Had  he  come  near 
U3  I  must  have  seen  him.  We  both  sat  up  all  night. 
It  was  not  easy  to  sleep." 

"  But  why  should  he  go  at  all  ?"  was  an  almost 
general  question. 

"  Had  enough  of  fighting,  I  suppose,"  said  Ohorker. 

Jim  Gordon  said  nothing.  He  feared  in  his  heart 
that  Giuseppo  had  atlast  deserted  them.  And  he  could 
overlook  it.  The  man  had  done  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  show  his  gratitude  for  one  act  of 
kindness.  Still  it  did  not  seem  like  Giuseppo.  But 
he  was  gone.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  in 
moody  silence  the  breakfast  was  hurriedly  partaken 
of. 

Then,  as  there  was  no  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
foe,  measures  for  defending  the  Hall  of  Justice  were 
discussed.  Every  available  thing  that  would  hold 
drinking-water  was  made  use  of,  the  three  niggers 
filling  them  at  the  fountain.  Having  the  store  of  food 
already  there,  no  anxiety  was  entertained  on  that 
account. 

The  pigs  and  the  fowls  would  have  to  be  left,  and 
of  neither  would  their  enemies  probably  take  heed. 
But  the  calf  was  another  thing,  and  that  was  tem- 
porarily conveyed  into  the  hall. 

The  only  available  thing  to  block  the  entrance  of 
the  hall  was  a  bronze  gate,  one  of  the  pair  lying  on 
the  stone  flooring:  By  placing  it  lengthways,  it  would 
make  a  sort  of  defensive  gridiron,  through  the  open- 
ings of  which  a  very  effective  fire  could  be  kept  up — 
while  their  ammunition  lasted. 
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"All  In,  Jim,  for  the  life  of  us,"  said  Morse.    "THE  ENEMV  ARE  IN  THE  CITY!' 


THE    ATTACK. 
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Their  store  was  not  great,  notwithstanding  their 
labours  the  previous  evening,  but,  as  Morse  senten- 
tiously  remarked : 

"  They  had  enough  if  the  boys  fired  low  and  did  not 
miss  the  target." 

They  tried  their  united  strength  upon  the  gate, 
with  the  result  that  they  discovered  they  could  just 
put  it  into  its  place.  Before  they  could  do  so,  how- 
ever, it  was  observed  that  a  solitary  man,  bearing  a 
white  flag,  was  coming  down  the  slope. 

"A  flag  of  peace !"  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

"If  it  is  not  the  ruse  of  treachery,"  said  Jim, 
quietly.  "  I  wiU  go  down  to  him." 

So  he  hurried  down  to  the  level  ground,  and  saw 
the  messenger  with  the  white  flag,  approaching  the 
gate  recently  closed. 

On  seeing  Jim,  he  halted  within  speaking  distance, 
and  bowed  low.  Jim  raised  his  cap,  and  waited  for 
him  to  speak. 

The  bearer  of  the  flag  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  dark 
beard  and  a  swarthy  skin  ;  but  it  struck  Jim  that  he 
had  not  the  appearance  of  either  an  A.rab  or  a  Moor. 
It  was  scarcely  a  surprise  to  him  when  he  heard  the 
man  begin  to  speak  in  perfect  Eflglish. 

"  I  am  here,'"  he  said,  "to  confer  with  your  leader.' 

"  I,"  said  Jim,  "  am  the  leader  here." 

A  look  of  surprise  passed  over  the  man's  face.  But 
he  made  no  remark  on  the  strangeness  of  Jim  being 
chief,  save  asking  "  if  there  were  not  men  within  the 
town  ?" 

"  Some,"  said  Jim ;  "  not  many." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  would  not  care  to  draw 
my  sword  against  boys  alone." 

"You  are  no  man  to  draw  it  against  your  own 
countrymen  on  behalf  of  a  lot  of  savages." 

"  Ha  !  you  know  me.  You  recognise  Fornshaw 
the  Renegade  ?"  cried  the  stranger. 

Jim  made  no  reply.  The  other  resumed,  in  savage 
tones : 

"  If  I  am  a  renegade,  it  was  the  unjust  dealings  of 
my  countiymen  that  made  me  what  I  am.  But  a 
truce  to  this,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  Oka  Wallah, 
chief  of  the  Dervishes  of  Ouram." 

"  So  he  is  here,"  said  Jim,  contemptuously.  "  We 
named  him  the  Missing  Link." 

"He  may  be  a  hnk  between  man  and  devil,"  said 
the  renegade ;  "  but  now  for  the  time  he  is  a  man. 
He  is  here  to  destroy  you  all  unless  you  listen  to 
reason." 

"  What  does  he  call  reason  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  You  must  capitulate  to  him." 

"  On  what  terms  ?" 

"  You  must  trust  to  his  mercy." 

"  And  what  mercy  might  we  expect  from  him  ?" 

Fornshaw  laughed  harshly,  and  paused  a  moment 
ere  he  replied, 

o.       29. 


"  For  some  of  you,  the  mercy  that  the  tiger  shows 
to  its  prey.  To  others  the  joys  of  being  sold  into 
slavery." 

"  That  is  his  message  ?" 

"No,  it  is  my  revelation.  Relying  on  my  hatred  of 
my  race  and  nation,  he  sends  me  here  to-day  to  cajole 
you.  But  he  trusts  to  a  reed  that  can  bend  at  a 
moment  when  the  better  thought  is  uppermost. 
Defend  yourselves  to  the  last — die  a  score  deaths 
rather  than  fall  into  his  power." 

"  That  is  kindly  of  you,"  said  Jim.  "  Why  do  you 
so  far  befriend  us  ?" 

"  What  matters  ?"  was  the  reply,  "  I  do  it.  When 
the  time  for  the  struggle  comes,  I  feel  sure  that  you, 
and  aU  with  you,  will  carry  yourselves  bravely.  At 
such  a  time  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  A  strange  time  for  favours." 

"  An  opportune  time  for  the  favour  I  ask.  Shoot 
me  like  the  dog'I  am,  and  rid  the  world  of  a  renegade 
villain." 

"  But  you  tell  me  you  were  wronged." 

"  No  wrong  will  justify  a  man  deserting  his  country 
for  its  foes.  Enough !  I  take  back  the  message  that 
you  refuse  Oka  Wallah's  message  of  peace.  Fare- 
weU !" 

He  swung  round,  and,  lowering  the  flag  of  truce,, 
strode  up  the  hill.  Jim's  eyes  followed  him  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  A  strange  fellow  to  come  here  as  our  enemy,"  he 
murmured.  "  A  renegade,  a  traitor.  No,  I  will  not 
think  ill  of  him.  And  yet  he  will  come  here  with  Oka 
WaUali  and  his  crew  to  destroy  us,  What  if  w& 
should  meet?  Could  I  grant  him  thQ favour  he 
asks  ?    I  might,  but " 

And  Jim,  with  an  impatient  movement,  turned  round 
on  his  heel  and  hastened  back  to  his  friends. 


CHAPTER  CCL. 

THE  ATTACK. — OKA   WALLaH   IS    THE   VICTIM   OF  A 
SUKPKISB. 

IM  succeeded  in  get- 
ting back  to  the  hall 
ere  Fornshaw  the 
Renegade  had  scaled 
the  slope.  The  latter 
walked  in  a  dignified 
mannei',  slowly  and 
impressively,  in  harmony 
■\vith  Eastern  ideas. 

To    be  in  a  hurry  is 

to  the  Oriental  a  sign  of 

inferiority,  especially  when  on  a  mission  that  may  be 

described  as  official. 

On  his  return  there  emerged  from  the  largest  tent 
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a  figure  gorgeously  arrayed  in  a  long  garment  of 
scarlet  silk,  and  wearing  a  turban  of  orange  colour. 
It  was  Oka  Wallah,  and  Jim  could  just  make  his 
features  out  with  the  aid  of  his  binoculars. 

But  there  was  a  great  change  in  his  facial  appear- 
ance. 

The  form  of  feature  could  not  be  altered,  and  it 
was  still  hideous,  but  a  repose,  a  sort  of  film  of  calm, 
was  over  the  face  of  this  strange  man,  that  gave  him 
an  air  of  authority,  coupled  with  dignified  power. 

Fornshaw  bowed  thrice  ere  he  spoke,  and  although 
liis  words  could  not  be  heard  by  Jim,  or  perhaps  under- 
stood if  he  had  heard  them,  he  could  guess  their 
portent. 

With  a  hand  upraised  he  delivered  the  reply,  and 
when  he  concluded  with  a  bow,  Oka  Wallah  turned 
to  his  followers,  who  had  gathered  in  groups  within 
easy  distance  of  him,  and  said  a  few  words  that  set 
the  whole  in  a  blaze. 

The  outburst  that  followed  was  as  sudden  as  the 
explosion  of  a  powder-magazine.  As  one  man  they 
threw  up  their  arms,  and  in  each  hand  was  a  glitter- 
ing sword,  the  blade  broad  and  strong. 

It  was  a  sight  that  well  might  have  awed  older 
people  than  the  boys  who  were  watching  the  scene. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  feeling  of  apprehension,  very 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  in  their  young 
hearts. 

But  no  sound  escaped  them.  The  only  sign  of 
emotion  was  a  slight  restless  movement.  The  men 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  Chorker  uttered  a  groan. 

He  cast  an  eye  about  him,  as  if  seeking  for  some 
way  out  of  the  peril  he  saw  at  hand.  What  could 
those  sixty  boys,  though  aided  by  some  half-dozen 
men,  do  against  this  horde  of  terrible  savages  ? 

It  might  be  that  they  were  worse  than  ordinary 
savages.  At  any  rate,  they  were  strong  in  numbers 
and  fully  armed  after  their  fashion. 

"In  a  hand-to-hand  fight,"  said  Jim,  in  an  under- 
tone to  Morse,  who  was  standing  quietly  by  his  side, 
"  we  could  have  no  chance." 

"No,"  assented  Morse.  "But  it  hasn't  come  to 
that  yet." 

Martin  drew  up  to  them.  His  brow  was  dark,  and 
there  was  a  slight  quivering  of  his  under-lip  as  he 
made  a  suggestion  that  was  in  his  mind  : 

"  Could  we  not  try  the  vanishing  trick  again  r" 

"  There  is  no  time,  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  replied  Jim. 
"No  doubt  the  attack  will  be  made  at  once.  How 
could  we  get  our  stores  below  in  the  comparatively 
few  minutes  we  have  to  spare  ?" 

"  It  will  come  to  a  fight,"  remarked  Morse,  calmly. 
"But  they  will  not  get  as  far  as  this  spot  to  day." 

Among  the  rest  there  was  some  whispering,  but 
nobody  had  any  suggestions  to  make.  They  left 
everything  to  Jim  and  Morse. 


"If  they  cannot  pull  as  througl!,"  said  Ganthony, 
"  it  is  all  over  with  us  " 

And  his  eyes  were  dim  as  he  thought  of  this  possible 
ending  to  their  pleasant  life  upon  the  island. 

"  The  beggars  are  going  to  have  some  music  before 
they  start,"  said  Daw,  suddenly.  "  There  is  a  fellow 
coming  out  of  a  tent  with  a  drum." 

It  was  so,  and  others  were  producing  instruments 
made  of  reed  or  bamboo.  There  were  also  two  harps. 
They  began  to  play,  and  the  monotonous  beat  of  the 
drum  was  clearly  heard,  with  an  undercurrent  of  soft, 
Aveird  melody  from  the  other  instruments. 

Squatting  on  the  ground,  the  rest  of  the  horde 
listened  awhile  without  movement,  but  ere  long  they 
sprang  to  their  feet  as  one  man  and  began  to  dance. 

Not  as  men  dance  as  a  rule,  but  wildly  and  furiously, 
as  fiends  in  their  revels. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  method  in  their 
movements,  but  they  leapt,  and  capered,  and  rolled 
about,  each  one,  in  a  Terpsichorean  sense,  a  law  unto 
himself. 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  antics,  so  impressive  at 
the  time,  came  to  an  end.  Oka  Wallah  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  men. 

Once  more  he  spoke  to  them,  biiefly,  but  it  ap- 
peared terribly  to  the  point,  for  up  went  their  gleam- 
ing swords  again,  shaking  and  flashing  in  the  sunlight 
of  a  day  much  too  glorious  for  murderous  deeds. 

The  weapons  were  then  retin-ned  to  their  sheaths, 
and  each  man  shouldered  a  long  rifle,  of  the  fashion 
of  those  so  much  in  use  by  desert  Dervishes  until  a 
few  years  ago. 

On  they  came,  v/ith  Oka  Wallah  at  their  head, 
chanting  a  war-song.  They  walked  without  any 
military  order,  as  we  accept  it,  in  threes  and  fours  or 
more  behind  their  chief,  who,  as  he  came  down  the 
slope,  looked  ahead  at  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  as 
he  must  have  seen  that  all  the  gates  were  closed,  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  eventually  chose 
to  attempt  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  city  by  the 
heap  of  ruins  where  Morse  a  short  time  before,  with 
Martin  for  an  assistant,  had  been  so  busy. 

"  We  cannot  see  what  %vill  happen  here.  Let  us  go 
do'vvn  nearer." 

It  was  Morse  who  spoke,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  Mm  with  astonishment. 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  he  said  ;  "  they  will  not  come 
further  than  the  ruined  gate  to-day — for  many  hours, 
in  any  case.  We  shall  have  time  to  get  back  here 
and  barricade  the  hall." 

They  knew  him  too  well  to  think  that  he  spoke 
lightly,  and  as  he  moved  forward  they  followed,  each 
with  his  rifle  loaded. 

Romeo  walked  by  Jim's  side,  armed  with  an  axe. 
Further  behind  came  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  carrying 
similar  weapons.    None  of  tlie  niggers  were  experts 
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with  firearms,  and,  in  case  of  accidents,  had  not  been 
entrusted  with  them.  Chorker  managed  to  shuffle  to 
the  rear,  and,  unperceived,  he  dodged  back  into  the 

"  When  the  wust  comes  to  the  wust,"  he  muttered, 
,•*!  shall  move  into  that  'ere  cellar.  It  ain't  inwiting, 
but  it  will  be  better  than  being  made  mincemeat  of 
My  that  lot  of  blackguards." 

Ever  ready  to  lay  out  the  future  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, he  conceived  it  just  possible  that  the  Dervishes, 
as  the  enemy  was  now  named  by  common  consent, 
would  succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  having 
killed  every  one  of  his  associates,  go  away  and  leave 
him  unhurt. 

Morse  chose,  for  seeing  the  attempt  to  enter  the 
city,  the  spot  whereon  he  and  others  had  camped  for 
a  night  late  in  the  previous  year.  It  was  a  broad 
stone  level,  it  might  be  termed  a  terrace,  wide  and 
long  enough  to  hold  them  all,  and,  as  he  judged,  out 
of  the  line  of  fire  from  the  foe. 

Indeed,  there  was  little  apprehension  from  the  Der- 
vishes on  that  score,  for,  having  come  down  close  to 
the  city,  there  was  the  intervening  wall. 

They  could  only  fire  through  the  gap,  and  to  do 
that  much  with  effect,  must  soale  the  heap  of  fallen 
stonework. 

By  skirting  the  right-hand  side  of  the  square  the 
youngsters  succeeded  in  getting  down  to  the  lower 
■end  of  it  un'seen  by  the  descendisg  foe.  Fr®m  thence 
the  narrow  streets  liid  them  from  view. 

"  Make  no  noise,  or  as  little  as  possible,"  was  the 
command  given  by  Jim.     "  No  talking." 

And  dumbly,  Avith  careful  tread,  they  pursued  their 
way.  The  stone  terrace  was  attained,  and  they 
gathered  there,  a  silent,  eager  throng,  with  hearts 
that  beat  faster  than  usual. 

A  hundred  yards  to  the  right  lay  the  heap  of  ruins 
over  which  the  enemy  must  come.  They  could  hear 
the  soft  tread  of  the  Dervishes,  who  walked  now  as 
the  boys  had  done,  in  absolute  silence.  The  latter 
could  even  tell  that  they  were  gathering  in  order 
under  the  walls,  probably  to  make  a  conterted  rush 
upon  the  city. 

Then  came  an  absolute  stillness  that  might  have 
lasted  a  minute,  perhaps  more.  It  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  soft  and  low,  as  if  tapped  lightly 
by  the  man  who  governed  its  dreary  tone  Avith  his 
fingers. 

Yet  another  minute,  and  then  a  tei'vific  yell  was 
heard,  and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  sound 
of  feet  scampering  up  the  stonework. 

"  Look  out  for  falling  stones  !"  cried  Morse.  Silence 
was  no  longer  necessary.  "  I  have  arranged  for  them 
to  be  blown  outside,  but  one  cannot  be  sure  of  every- 
thing." 

A  swarthy  face  appeared  above  the  ruins,  another, 


and  a.nothor.  Twenty  rifles  were  levelled  at 
them. 

"Don't  waste  your  powder!"  sang  out  Morse, angrily. 
"  Please  to  wait  for  the  command  to  fire." 

Immediately  he  had  spoken  one  of  the  enemy 
gained  the  summit  and  espied  the  boys.  He  yelled 
at  them,  and  they  answered  with  a  shout. 

Passion  gleamed  on  all  their  young  faces,  and  they 
impatiently  waited  for  the  word.  But  it  was  not 
given. 

Jim  knew  exactly  what  was  expected  to  happen. 
Morse  had  confided  everything  to  him. 

One,  two,  three,  four  men  on  the  svimmit,  a  crowd 
of  faces  behind  them,  lighted  up  with  the  lust  of 
blood,  which  is  called  the  spirit  of  warfare. 

"  Now  watch,"  cried  Morse,  as  one  who  is  about  to 
exhibit  an  interesting  experiment. 

He  spoke  just  in  time,  for,  as  the  last  word  burst 
from  his  lips,  the  whole  mass  of  ruin  suddenly  rose 
into  the  air,  and  a  part  of  the  wall  on  either  side 
toppled  outward. 

Men  were  tossed  into  the  air,  where  they  were 
seemingly  performing  strange  feats  of  twisting  and 
turning.  After  that  there  was  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust,  a  chorus  of  yells  and  groans,  and  the  shower  of 
stones  began. 

Bat  none  fell  near  the  boys.  The  plans  of  Morse 
had  been  too  well  laid,  and  the  work  too  well  done, 
for  failure  or  mishap  to  ensue. 

The  loud  pattering  on  the  ground  outside  was  as 
the  sound  of  sharp  beating  on  some  soft  substance  by 
hands  wielding  clubs.  By  the  moans  and  cries  of  the 
fallen  and  the  terror-stricken,  one  might  have  tiiought 
that  it  was  human  beings  who  were  being  cruelly 
chastised. 

And  the  foe  for  the  time  tvas  beaten.  The  main 
body  was  in  retreat  to  their  tents,  leaving  twenty  or 
more  of  their  brother  Dervishes  behind  them. 

Morse  with  his  eager  eyes  endeavoured^  to  pierce 
the  smoke  and  dust  to  see  the  full  effect  of  his  handi- 
work. 

Of  the  retreat  of  the  foe  he  was  assured,  for  he,  the 
coolest  of  all  there,  had  already  marked  the  sounds 
of  their  flight.  But  now  he  wanted  to  measure  the 
results  of  his  plans,  so  as  to  understand  the  full  force 
of  the  explosive  agent  he  had  employed. 

The  wind  was  not  strong  now,  but  it  soon  dispersed 
the  smoke,  and  the  dust  sank  heavily  to  the  ground, 
lying  thickly  everywhere  around,  and  at  last  the  scene 
of  the  explosion  was  made  visible  to  the  watchers  on 
the  terrace. 
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CHAPTER  COLT. 

AI-TER  THE  EXPLOSION. — A    TIME   OF   REST,    BRIEF    BUT 
WELCOME.— A  MORNING  SURPRISE. 

iULLY  were  the  antici- 
pations of  Mofse 
realised.  Of  all  who 
had  essayed  to  ascend 
the  ruins  not  one 
escaped  with  life.  All  had 
been  buried  under  the  mass 
stonework  that  had  been 
again  subject  to  the  action  of 
one  of  his  powerful  explosives. 
Nor  was  this  all.  On  either 
side,  as  previously  mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  wall 
had  fallen,  and  under  these  additional  ruins  many 
men  must  have  been  buried.  Three  had  been  killed 
by  falling  stones,  which  were  for  the  most  part  of  con- 
siderable size  and  weight. 

It  was  not  a  pleasing  sight,  save  in  the  sense  that 
it  represented  a  temporary  defeat  of  the  Dervishes. 

As  Morse  calculated,  they  had  retreated  under  the 
fear  inspired  by  a  complete  and  terrible  surprise.  But 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  depart, 
for  they  were  of  a  race'  that  comes  and  comes  again, 
sometimes  until  scarce  a  man  is  left,  to  make  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  gain  the  victory. 

Projecting  from  the  ruins  were  portions  of  the  men 
who  had  met  their  fate.  Here  an  arm,  there  a  leg, 
and,  in  two  instances,  a  head.  But  there  was  no  sign 
of  life  anywhere. 

"  We  may  go  back,  boys,"  said  Morse,  in  a  subdued 
tone.     "  We  can  rest  for  a  few  hours  now." 

So  they  went  back,  and  some  hastened  up  to  the 
hall;  feeling  they  would  be  more  secure  there.  Jim, 
Morse,  and  many  others  lingered  by  the  fountain, 
where  they  sat  upon  the  edge  of  it,  or  lay  about  the 
flags  talking  of  the  last  exploit  of  the  young  chemist, 
who  wore  his  honours  modestly. 

"  It  is  nothii;ig,"  he  said.  "  I  did  it  as  much  to 
save  my  own  life  as  yours.  And  I  take  no  real 
pleasure  in  killing  the  veriest  savage." 

"  But  it  seems  it  must  be  done,"  remarked  Felton. 
"  I  hope  the  beggars  will  cut  it  now." 
"They  won't,"  said  Morse,  decisively. 
"But  surely,"  argued   Terry,   "they   realise    that 
what  has  happened  to  some  of  them  may  happen  to 
all?" 

"The  race,  or  races,  of  the  desert  rarely  think  over 
anything  to  reason  out  a  subject,"  said  Morse.  "  I 
have  read  as  much  in  books  written  by  men  who 
knew.  The  Dervishes  retreated  as  so  many  lions  or 
tigers  might  have  done,  but  they  will  come  again." 


"  And  the  way  is  open  now,"  remarked  Dawson, 
"  unless  you  can  prepare  another  mine  for  them." 

"  They  will  not  venture  the  same  way  again,"  said'- 
Morse,  "and  there  again  they    resemble  the   wildl 
beast.     A  road  once  dangerous  is  always  dangerous 
in  their  eyes."  ^- 

"  How  did  you  work  the  business  ?"  asked  Trimmer.'^ 

"Ah!"  answered  Morse,  smiling,  "you  want  to" 
kno\^  too  much.     Perhaps  Martin  will  toll  you." 

"Blessed  if  I  know  much  about  it,"  said  Martin. 
"  I  helped  by  making  holes,  and  you  did  the  rest." 

"  But  why  keep  it  a  secret  ?"  asked  Dibble. 

"  Because  it  is  a  class  of  work  that  requires  three 
qualities — knowledge,  coolness,  and  experience.  In 
your  hands  the  materials  I  use  would  soon  put  you 
to  rest.  I  assure  you  that  I  tested  the  explosive  long 
ago  in  a  mild  form,  and  it  then  appalled  me  ;  but  I 
have  gone  on  and  on  strengthening  it,  until  only  one 
used  to  it,  and  absolutely  without  fear  when  handling 
such  things,  ought  to  touch  it." 

"  And  you  see  no  fear  ?"  said  Dibble,  admiringly. 

"  Not  when  handling  my  specialities,"  said  Morse, 
simply,  "but  I  have  a  mortal  dread  of  a  bullet  or  a 
knife." 

They  ceased  talking,  for  the  Dervishes  were  playing 
music  again.  It  was  enough  to  make  the  listeners 
melancholy,  and  was  doubtless  a  wail  for  the  dead. 

"We  shall  not  be  troubled  by  them  again,"  said 
Morse.  "I  mean  to-day,  of  course.  They  will  mourn 
until  sundown,  and  unless  some  mad  fanatic  of  their 
number  elects  to  steal  in  at  night  on  the  chance  of 
quietly  stabbing  some  of  us  while  we  sleep,  we  are 
free  to  live  another  day." 

They  went  up  to  the  hall  in  a  body,  for  it  was  the 
better  place  to  rest  in  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Jim  and  Morse  retired  to  their  chamber  to  have  a 
quiet,  confidential  chat,  leaving  instructions  for  them 
to  be  summoned  if  there  was  a  sign  of  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  foe.  As  they  entered  it  they  heard  a 
slight  grating  sound  in  the  comer. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  .Jim. 

"  The  stone  trap  moved,"  answered  Morse,  softly. 
"  Somebody  is  beneath  it." 

For  a  moment  they  stood  still,  filled  with  turbid 
thought.  Then  Morse  stole  up  to  it  and  lay  down 
listening.  He  remained  thus  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  returned  to  Jim's  side. 

"It  is  not  quite  closed,"  he  wliispered,  "and  there 
is  a  fellow  breathing  hard  just  below  it.  I  know  that 
breathing.  It  is  the  gramipus-like  puffing  of  Chorker 
when  he  is  scared." 

Jim's  brow  darkened. 

*'  What  is  he  doing  down  there  ?"  he  muttered. 

"  Skulking,  I  should  say." 

"Is  there  any  way  of  stopping  the  stone  from 
sliding  ?" 
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"  Notliing  easier.  Insert  a  piece  of  thin  iron  in  the 
groove — a  pocket-knife  would  do — and  the  thing  is 
done." 

Jim  walked  up  to  the  trap,  and  remarking  to  Morse 
in  a  casual  way  that  he  had  left  the  trap  open,  closed 
it  and  thrust  his  pocket-knife  into  the  crevice. 

The  blade  acted  hke  a  wedge,  and  a  dozen  Chorkers 
could  not  have  forced  the  trap  by  ordinary  meang. 

"  Let  him  stop  there,"  said  Jim. 

Presently  they  heard  the  old  skulker  scratching  at 
the  stone  as  if  endeavouring  to  force  it  back.  Then 
he  tapped,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  until  Eomeo 
appeared  with  dinner  for  them  on  a  tray. 

"  It  come  to  me  as  a  inksperlation,"  he  said,  "  dat 
you  like  to  hab  it  'lone  to-day,  Dere  nuffin  doin'  out- 
side but  de  tum-tiun  ob  de  drum.  Marse  Morse,  you 
kind  ob  lifted  de  ha'r  ob  some  ob  dem.  Gorly  pum- 
kins !  what  dat  tapping  dere  ?" 

It  -v^'as  Chorker  at  it  again.  He  was  getting  into  a 
state  of  anxiety,  and  rather  suspected  that  he  was 
shut  down  for  good.  Jim  explained  to  Romeo  who 
it  was,  and  a  grin  spread  over  the  darkie's  face. 

"  Keep  him  dere  till  de  mornin',  Marse  Jim,"  he 
whispered,  "  den  me  let  him  out." 

"  Many  things  may  happen  before  the  morning," 
remarked  Morse,  "  but  he  may  as  well  stop  there. 
Only  you  need  not  mention  it." 

He,  like  Jim,  was  bent  on  punishing  Chorker  for 
his  cowardice,  although  nothing  in  that  way  seemed 
to  do  him  good.     He  was  incorrigible. 

Romeo  said  he  "  not  likeler  to  spoil  a  bit  ob  fun  he 
wanted  for  hissef,"  and  added  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  in  such  a  state  that  they  could  not 
see  a  joke  in  anything  just  then. 

"  Dey  'fraid  ob  being  tuk  'way  into  slabery  if  dem 
nujgers  on  de  hill  get  hole  ob  dem,"  whispered  Romeo  ; 
"we  all  'fraid  ob  dat.     Better  to  die." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Jim ;  "  but,  Romeo,  be  com- 
forted.    It  may  not  come  to  either  thing." 

The  day  passed.  "We  hurry  over  it  because  nothing 
happened,  and  all  through  it  the  melancholy  melody 
— Terry  called  it  "  infernal  music  " — was  kept  up  by 
the  Dervishes.  At  sundown  it  ceased,  and  then  our 
friends  hoisted  up  the  big  bronze  gate,  and  bari-icaded 
the  entrance  to  the  hall. 

No  lights  were  permitted,  save  in  the  back  cham- 
bers, and  Terry,  with  a  dozen  of  his  companions  with 
loaded  rifles,  watched  half  the  night  through.  Then 
they  were  relieved  by  Ganthony  and  others,  who  also 
had  an  undisturbed  time  of  it. 

The  dawn  came  after  an  apparently  very  long  night, 
and  Ganthony,  peering  through  the  open-work  of  the 
gate,  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  Dervish  camp. 

It  was  no  longer  there.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night  they  had  folded  their  tents  and  stolen  silently 
away. 


CHAPTER  CCLII. 

IHE   PEAK   OP   TBICKEEY. — ROMEO   DISTINGUISHES   HIM- 
SELF AS   A   VOLUNTEER   SCOUT. 

ANTHONY  could 
hardly  believe  his 
eyes,  and  the  rush 
of  pleasure  he  felt 
nearly  choked  him. 
The  feeling  of  relief 
almost  overpowered  Mm. 

"  Gone,"  he  cried,  "  and 
we  are  free  again." 

"  What  are  you  talking 
about  ?"  sleepily  inquired  Rainstone,  who  was  one  of 
the  guard.  Night-watching  had  made  him  long  for 
rest,  and  he  was  lying  on  the  stone  flooring  upon  his 
back. 

"  The  Dervishes  have  cut  it,"  explained  Ganthony. 

"  Gammon !" 

"  Come  and  see  for  youi'self ." 

Rainstone  came  and  saw  for  himself,  and  all  his 
sleepiness  departed  from  him. 

"  I'll  let  Jim  know,"  he  said. 

In  two  minutes  everybody  was  aroused,  and  the 
vanishment  made  known  to  them.  As  with  Ganthony, 
the  sense  of  relief  quite  overpowered  many  of  the 
youngsters,  but  Morse  and  Jim,  to  their  surprise, 
showed  no  elation, 

"  Boys,"  said  Jim,  "  you  jump  too  quickly  to  a  con- 
clusion. Those  fellows  are  not  far  away.  It  is  a  trick 
to  draw  us  out  of  our  lair." 

There  was  so  much  probability  in  the  suggestion, 
that  the  general  elation  manifestly  subsided.  With 
an  enemy  playing  cunning  it  would  be  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  know  what  to  do. 

The  prevaihng  assumption  was  that,  provided  Jim 
was  right,  the  Dervishes  had  taken  to  the  woods,  there 
to  bide  their  time.  They  were  still  strong  enough  to 
be  assured  of  victory  in  an  open  combat  with  the 
boys.  In  ambush  only  one  side  had  the  least  chance, 
and  that  was  theirs. 

Since  Giuseppe's  departure  Jim  had  not  named 
him,  but  he  thought  of  the  man  now  with  an  additional 
tinge  of  bitterness.  It  seemed  as  if  the  astute 
Spaniard  had  recognised  that  the  end  was  near.  On 
paper,  the  Dervishes  must  prevail. 

As  on  the  day  previous  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  The  boys  hung  about  the  hall  in  a 
listless,  do-nothing  manner,  whiling  away  the  time  in 
the  way  most  suited  to  their  dispositions. 

Satisfied  with  his  inspection  of  the  wall,  Jim  feared 
no  attack  from  the  front,  and  all  day  long  he  was 
keeping  watch  over  the  wood. 
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But  it  revealed  notliing.  The  Dervishes  appeared 
to  liave  gone  right  away. 

Cliorker  remained  in  his  self-sought  imprisonment, 
and  at  intervals  endeavoured  to  attract  attention  by- 
tapping  thp  bottom  of  the  stone  trap  or  shouting. 
But  his  voice  gave  out  ere  the  day  was  over. 

TIae  consultations  of  Jim  with  Morse  and  others, 
frequent,  and  conducted  in  whispers,  showed  that 
anxious  thoughts  were  in  their  minds.  Eomeo  saw 
it,  and  he  became  very  restless.  Towards  night  he 
said  to  his  father,  as  they  were  putting  away  the 
muddles  of  the  day  in  the  kitchen : 

"  Now,  s'pose  you  not  see  me  till  de  mornin',  am 
dere  any  'casion  for  you  to  make  a  bobbery  'bout  it  ?" 

"  What  dat  ?"  demanded  Macbeth,  looking  up 
sharply  from  liis  seat  by  a  table  where  he  was  covmting 
the  knives. 

The  question  was  repeated. 

"  Where  am  de  reason  for  you  to  be  away  ?"  asked 
Hamlet. 

"  Dat  not  de  p'int,"  answered  E-omeo  ;  "  it  come  to 
dis — I'm  goin\  Dat  'nuft'.  You  say  nuffiii  'bout  it  till 
you  see  my  ghose." 

They  stared  at  him  with  a  startled  expression  on 
their  ebony  faces. 

"  You'  ghose  !"  echoed  his  grandfather. 

"Dat  'bout  it,"  said  Romeo,  easily;  "my  ghose, 
which,  ob  course,  pay  you  a  visit  if  dis  chile  come  to  a 
timely  grave.  Me  goin'  out  for  Marse  Gordon,  and 
you  keep  mum  on  it,  bof  ob  you." 

TI103'  promised,  of  course.  If  it  was  Jim's  business 
Romeo  was  going  on,  there  was  an  end  of  it.  But 
they  quaked  as  they  thought  of  his  coming  to  an 
untimely  end  and  afterwards  haunting  them. 

"  S'pose  you  killed,  now,"  said  Macbeth,  "  where  de 
reason  for  you  to  come  worryin'  us  poor  ole  folk  ? 
Am  you  not  done  'nuff  in  dat  way  while  you  'bout 
dis  sublunortic  worl'  in  de  flesh  ?" 

"  Me  not  'sponsible  for  what  my  ghose  do,"  said 
Romeo  ;  "  dat  am  'tirely  him  own  business." 

Having  thus  divested  himself  of  all  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  antics  his  ghost  might  choose  to 
play,  he  left  them  to  their  reflections. 

They  were  far  from  being  comforting. 

"  S'pose  dat  boy  get  kill,  now,"  said  Macbeth,  "  we 
in  for  sumfin',  sure." 

"  You  am"  said  Hamlet,  curtly.  "  What  you  expect, 
eider  ?    You  was  alius  on  a  hard  tack  wif  dat  boy." 

"  Me  spen'  moce  ob  my  time  in  protecking  him  from 
you  violets,"  asserted  Macbeth ;  "  it  a  good  job  him 
poor  moder  not  alibe." 

"  She  am  alibe — far  as  me  know,"  said  Hamlet. 

"  Jf  hat!"  exclaimed  Macbeth,  "  you  tell  me  twenty 
year  ago  dat  she  dead." 

"  Dis  chile  ran  away  from  her,"  rejoined  Hamlet. 

Macbeth  surveyed  him  for  a  time  with  mixed  feelings, 


but  his  face  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  there  was  an 
entirely  hypocritical  look  in  it. 

"  Our'us,  now,  dat,"  he  said,  "  when  you  was  a  baby 
me  run  away  from  yow  moder." 

"  Say  dat  'gain  !"  cried  Hamlet. 

Macbeth  repeated  his  miserable  confession. 

"  You  ole  skunk,"  said  Hamlet,  "  to  go  leabing  my 
moder.  A  nice  t'ing  if  bof  turned  up  one  day,  Dere 
be  a  bit  of  bobbery  on  dat  occashun." 

This  alarming  idea  set  them  both  thinking,  and  in 
the  weighty  thoughts  that  came  to  their  minds  they 
found  much  matter  to  keep  them  in  a  speculative 
mood  for  the  next  half-hour. 

Meanwhile,  Romeo,  with  a  fixed  idea  in  his  head, 
went  out  to  the  hall  and  found  preparations  going  on 
for  reBxing  the  barricade  that  had  been  put  up  the 
night  before. 

He  hovered  about  until  he  got  a  chanca  of  slipping 
out  unobserved.  Turning  sharp  round  to  the  left  he 
lay  down  close  against  the  high  walls  ©f  the  building 
and  waited  for  darkness  to  como. 

It  was  not  long  in  descending,  and  as  there  was  no 
moon  the  square  was  wrapped  in  gloom.  Crawling 
on  his  stomach,  he  proceeded  to  work  his  way  round 
it. 

He  knew  that  sharp  eyes  would  be  on  the  look-out 
for  anything  moving,  and  he  was  not  exactly  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  when  he  heard  a  murmur 
of  voices  from  behind  the  now  raised  bronze  gates. 
He  had  sharp  ears,  and  he  was  sure  he  caught  the 
words,  "  A.  shot  wiU  do  no  great  harm.  It  is  a  living 
creature,"  and  his  heart  throbbed  against  his  side  like 
the  pumping-gear  of  a  stationary  engine. 

"  Dey  boun'  to  shoot,"  he  muttered,  "  and  if  de 
bullet  lodge  in  my  carcase  dere  an  end  to  a  journey. 
So  dere  must  be  if  dey  know  who  it  am." 

He  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  but  he  lay  still  with 
his  eyes  closed,  thinking  over  what  course  to  adopt. 
While  he  meditated  the  shot  was  fired. 

The  missile  in  the  weapon  was  not  of  lead,  for  they 
were  short  of  the  valuable  metal.  It  was  either  a 
piece  of  bronze  or  iron.  It  struck  the  stone  wall  just 
above  Romeo's  head,  and  peppered  him  with  frag- 
ments of  masonry. 

But  he  lay  quite  still,  and  presently  heard  some- 
body say,  "  As  I  told  you.  It  is  nothing  but  a  deep 
shadow." 

He  thought  it  prudent  to  lie  close  for  a  while,  and 
when  he  did  stir,  to  make  his  progression  a  matter  of 
inches. 

Happily,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  him,  and 
when  he  felt  safer  he  got  upon  his  feet  and  stole  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  square,  still  unperceived  by  the 
watchers  above. 

Thence  he  made  his  way  to  the  gap  made  in  the 
wall  by  Morse's  recent  exploit,  and  passed  through  it. 
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Romeo  was  bent  on  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
v^hereabouts  of  tlae  Dervishes,  and  he  was  satisfied  he 
could  do  so  if  they  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  many  tilings  Romeo  was  far  from  brilliant,  but 
he  had  a  lot  of  the  savage  instinct  in  him.  But  per- 
haps it  ought  hardly  to  be  called  savage,  for  it  was 
only  tliat  natural  gift  which  all  men  who  dwell  in 
wild,  uncultivated  countries  possess  in  a  varied 
degree. 

He  had  the  gift  of  caution,  the  power  of  stealthy, 
silent  movement,  and  eyes  that  might  have  been  use- 
ful to  a  nocturnal  animal.  He  could  see  almost  as 
well  in  the  gloom  of  night  as  some  people  can  when 
the  sun  is  shining.  Anyway,  he,  with  the  aid  of  de- 
duction, did  not  make  a  mistake  about  the  nature  of 
objects  that  were  pretty  near  him. 

With  many  others,  he  thought  the  Dervishes  were  in 
the  wood,  and  he  was  creeping  up  that  way,  with  his 
eyes  and  ears  inteat,  when  a  slight  noise  from  the  rear 
checked  Mm. 

He  lay  down  at  full  length  and  listened. 

Presently  he  heard  it  again,  and  recognised  its 
nature.     It  was  iron  lightly  striking  against  stone. 

To  hear  it  for  the  third  time,  as  he  did  anon,  was  to 
locate  it.  The  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
city  walls  on  the  left,  as  he  sat  facing  that  way.  And 
it  was  by  the  wall  that  was  a  blank  level  stone  right 
up  to  the  top,  blank  to  those  outside,  although  inside 
it  had  a  broad  ledge,  and  in  many  places  steps  leading 
up  thereto. 

"Now,  who  am  'bout  dat  way  ?"  muttered  Romeo. 

Instead  of  speculating  according  to  his  wont,  he 
wisely  crept  down,  bearing  to  the  left,  and  finally 
reaching  the  ground  which  he  and  others  had  trodden 
when  they  retreated  from  the  beach  on  which  the 
'•'  CagUula"  lay. 

More  than  once  on  the  way  he  heard  that  clinking 
of  steel  or  iron  against  stone,  and  as  it  was  soft  it 
soimdedto  him  as  if  something  was  cautiously  tapping 
the  wall. 

It  was  rarely  that  he  was  so  clear  in  his  judgments, 
for  he  was  absolutely  correct. 

Stealing  about  in  the  darkness  were  two  Dervishes, 
who  kept  close  to  the  wall,  and  tapped  it  near  the  base 
with  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

Romeo,  slipping  quietly  down  the  slope,  came  near 
enough  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 

Before  they  travelled  far  under  his  eye  the  tapping 
seemed  to  have  brought  forth  fruit. 

The  men  stopped  and  exchanged  a  few  words. 

What  they  were  Romeo  could  not  say,  but  the  tone 
of  satisfaction  was  unmistakable. 

But  why  they  should  give  it  vent  he  could  not  tell. 

From  the  reader  we  need  not  keep  it  as  a  secret. 

They  had  found  a  weak  place  in  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  OCLIII. 

THE  NEW  CAMP  OP  THE  DBBVISHES. 

lOMEO  had  discovered 
something,     but     he 
knew  not  what.     His 
object  in  coming  out 
was    to    ascertain  if 
the    Dervishes    were 
still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  if  so,  where  ? 
That   was   something 
he  had  yet  to  perform. 

He  lay  close  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  pair,  and 
waited  until  they  had  conferred  for  a  minute  in  a 
whisper,  and  then  as  they  stole  softly  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  other  wood  that  fringed  the  cliff 
by  the  sea  where  the  "  Cagliula"  used  to  lie,  ha 
cautiously  followed  them. 

Without  revealing  his  presence  he  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  that  the  whole  body  of  the  remaining  f  03 
had  pitched  their  tents  just  within  its  precincts,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  sight.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
discovered  by  him,  and  with  all  speed  he  returned  to 
the  square  in  Grordontown,  where  he  lay  down  by 
the  fountain  and  took  a  few  hours  of  refreshing 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  he  was  aroused  by  the  clanging 
made  by  the  bronze  gate  as  it  was  shifted  from  its 
position  and  lowered  to  the  stone  flooring  of  the  Hall 
of  Justice. 

Then,  having  taken  a  few  moments  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  he  cautiously  stood  up  and  showed  his  sable 
countenance  to  the  boys,  who  were  all  awake  and 
coming  out  for  a  little  fresh  air, 

Hillyard  and  Dawson,  who  were  on  guard,  walked 
down  to  the  spot  where  Romeo  had  lain  close  while 
being  fired  at,  to  see  what  it  was  that  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  watchers,  and  they  were  the  first 
to  see  him. 

"Romeo,"  cried  Hillyard,  in  surprise,  "how  tho 
deuce  came  you  here  ?" 

"  Been  shut  out,"  replied  Romeo,  "  and  a  nice  ting 
dat  you  got  no  more  senses  dan  to  go  a-blazin'  away 
at  you  bes'  fren'." 

"Was  it  you  skulking  against  the  wall?"  asked 
Dawson. 
"  It  were." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  couldn't  you  say  so  ?" 
Romeo  had  no  answer  ready.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  report  on  his  night's  work  save  at  head- 
quarters, so  he  merely  grinned  and  went  on  to  where 
Jim  was  standing  taking  'a  survey  of  the  country 
within  the  ken  of  his  binoculars. 
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"  Romeo,"  said  Jim,  sternly,  "  I  suppose  you  know 
it  is  against  orders  for  anyone  to  be  abroad  after 
dark?" 

"  Marse  Jim,"  replied  Romeo,  "  dere  am  'spedients 
in  time  ob  warfar  when  it  am  right  to  forget  de  orders. 
Me  been  out  on  a  scouterin'  expredition." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Jim,  softening ;  "  and  what  is  the 
result  ?" 

"  Fust  ob  all,''  rejoined  Romeo,  "  me  see  two  ob  de 
Devisliishes" — it  was  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the 
right  word — "  kind  ob  sneaking  'bout  de  walls  to  fine 
a  way  in.  But  dey  gib  up  de  job  and  go  back  to  dere 
tents,  where  dis  chile  foliar  dem.  Dey  got  settle 
down  up  yonder." 

He  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  hidden  camp, 
and  Jim  nodded  in  indication  that  he  had  euspected 
they  were  not  far  away. 

"  There  were  two  of  them  down  by  the  wall  ?"  he 
said, 

"  Dat  de  number  ob  dem,  Marse  Jim," 

"  Did  you  make  out  who  they  were  ?" 

"It  'bout  as  much  as  me  see  dem  at  all." 

"  I  suppose  so.  Well,  Romeo,  you  have  done  so 
well  that  I  cannot  reproach  you  for  disobedience.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  remembered  as  something  to 
your  credit," 

"  Dat  all  me  want,"  said  Romeo,  as  he  went  oti"  in  the 
direction  of  his  quarters,  with  a  face  that  shone  like 
polished  jet. 

His  communication  was  very  important,  and  an 
animated  discussion,  in  which  many  of  the  boys  and 
men  joined,  ensued. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  the  Dervishes  were,  as 
Romeo  surmised,  merely  looking  for  a  spot  that  could 
be  scaled,  but  there  were  not  wanting  others  who 
thought  dififerently. 

Morse  thought  so,  as  tlid  Martin  and  Daw.  Jim 
maintained  the  position  of  a  listener  for  a  time. 

"  It  isn't  reasonable,"  said  Morse,  "that  they  should 
come  down  in  the  dark  to  see  what  could  be  better 
observed,  even  from  the  wood,  in  the  daylight.  They 
have  some  other  object  in  view." 

But  what  it  was  remained  to  be  discovered. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  said  Ganthony :  "  they  have 
not  the  means  of  scaling  the  walls,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  came  to  see  if  any  portion  of  the  stonework  had 
broken  away  so  as  to  given  them  a  foothold.  Those 
fellows  can  climb  like  cats." 

"  They  would  have  to  climb  like  snails  to  gain  the 
top  of  any  portion  of  the  wall,"  said  Jim ;  "  it  is 
perfectly  upright  everywhere,  and  whatever  uneven- 
ness  there  may  be  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  foothold 
to  a  rat." 

They  could  not  see  the  wood  from  where  they  were, 
and  none  of  the  houses  they  had  visited  had  the 
means  of  getting  upon  the  roof.     It  seemed  to  be 


essential  that  another  mode  of  watching  must  be 
maintained  during  the  night  hours. 

"  We  must  have  sentries  along  the  wall,"  said  Jim, 
''  on  that  side  of  the  city." 

"I  think,"  suggested  Daw,  "that  it  is  their  intention, 
if  they  try  it  at  all,  to  endeavour  to  get  in  at  night." 

"  It  is  at  night,"  answered  Jim,  "  that  the  sentries 
will  be  posted." 

"  Why  not  by  day  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  Do  you  think  it  necessary  ?" 

"  I  do,  Jim,  As  we  have  an  hour  before  the  niggers 
will  be  ready  with  the  grub,  I  will  have  a  run  round." 

"  I'll  come  with  you,"  said  Terry. 

There  v/as  no  apparent  danger,  but  they  took  their 
rifles  and  started.  The  way  round  to  that  portion 
of  the  walls  they  were  going  to  inspect  was  by  the  back 
of  the  Hall  of  Justice  and  up  through  a  maze  of 
narrow  streets  which  seemed  to  have  been  originally 
the  poorer  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  ascent  was  made  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  one 
of  many  along  the  route,  built  against  the  side  of  the 
wall.  On  the  summit  there  was  a  parapet  four  feet 
high,  and  the  whole  had  a  very  massive  appearance. 

The  lookout  was  grand,  and  they  could  see  right 
away  to  the  wood  where  the  tents  of  the  Dervishes 
were,  and  to  the  right  and  left.  The  beauty  of  early 
summer  was  on  the  land. 

No  sign  of  human  life  was  to  be  seen,  and  they 
moved  easily  along,  talking  softly  together.  There 
was  no  known  reason  for  caution,  but  it  had  become 
a  habit  with  the  boys  to  speak  quietly. 

"  I  was  thinking  this  morning,"  said  Terry,  '•'  how 
circumstances  make  a  fellow." 

Morse  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  Terry's  remark 
was  apropos  of  nothing  they  had  previously  said, 

"  What  I  mean  is  this,"  continued  Terry :  "  say  that 
we,  any  of  us,  had  known  of  the  danger  of  the  life 
we  lead  here,  should  we  have  come  to  the  island  ?" 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Morse,  thoughtfully,  "for  although 
we  may  not  be  cowards,  we  are  not  the  fools  to  run 
into  danger  for  the  love  of  it  alone," 

"  Just  my  idea,"  responded  Terry;  "and  then,  when 
we  first  began  to  realise  that  danger  was  coming,  the 
majority  of  us  felt  a  little  of  that  emotion  known  as 
fear,  or  something  akin  to  it." 

"  Naturally.  The  bravest  man  in  the  world,  when 
he  enters  his  first  battle-ground,  knows  what  it  is,  and 
is  not  ashamed  to  admit  it." 

"  But  as  trouble  after  trouble,  peril  after  peril,  came 
upon  us,  we  gradually  rose  to  meet  them,  became 
educated  to  danger,  in  fact." 

"  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Terry.  The 
coolness  of  the  old  warrior  is  a  matter  of  being  edu- 
cated to  the  steeling  of  his  nerves."  . 

"  And  that  is  what  we  have  donef " 

"  Precisely." 
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"  Personally,"  said  Terry,  "  if  I  had  been  told  two 
years  ago  that  we  could  have  risen  to  meet  emergen- 
cies as  we  have  done,  I  should  have  laughed  at  the 
notion." 

"  The  island  school,"  said  Morse,  '•  has  given  us  an 
education  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Book- 
learning  is  very  desirable,  but  it  isn't  everything." 

"  See  how  we  have  been  educated  to  use  our  wits," 
said  Terry,  with  quiet  enthusiasm.  "  Eye  and  hand 
are  both  surer  than  those  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  at  home  can  boast  of.  Then  our  health  is,  if 
I  may  so  term  it,  tremendous.  I  feel  as  if  every  fibre 
of  my  body  was  made  of  fine  wire." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Morse. 

He  was  thoughtfully  passing  his  hand  along  the 
stone  parapet.  As  he  assented  to  Terry's  views  on 
their  physical  condition,  he  stopped  short. 

"  Do  you  know,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "  that  I  think 
this  wall  is  a  bit  of  a  fraud  ?" 


CHAPTER  CCLIV. 

THE  WORK  OF  A  NIGHT. — IN  A  STATE   OF  SIEGE. 

^ERRY     stopped    short 

and   regarded  Morse 

with    the     utmost 

amazement. 

«  The  wall  a  fraud .?"  he 

exclaimed. 

"  It  is  not  solid  through- 
out," said  Morse. 

"  You  gi:ess  that  much  ?" 
suggested  Terry. 

"I  suggest  it  on  good 
grounds,"  asserted  Morse. 
*'As  we  have  strolled  along,  I  noticed  that  although 
we  were  walking  quietly  the  sound  of  our  footsteps 
varies.  Either  the  wall  is  in  places  a  shell,  or  it  has 
hidden  recesses  in  it." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  you  are,  Morse  I    I 
noticed  no  difi'erence." 

"  My  studying,  as  I  do,  very  closely,  and  the  result- 
ing habit  of  calculating  everything  to  a  nicety,  has 
developed  in  me  a  very  sensitive  condition  of  nerve." 
"  That  I  can  understand." 

"  Therefore  I  have  fallen  into  the  almost  mechanical 
way  of  estimating  the  relative  value  of  everything. 
Now  listen.    I  tap  the  stone  we  are  walking  on.   How 
does  it  sound?" 
"  Solid  as  a  rock." 

Morse  walked  on  a  few  paces,  and  Terry  followed. 
Tlien  the  former  tapped  the  wall  again. 
"  How  does  that  strike  you  ?"  he  asked. 
"  By  George !"  said  Terry,  "  there  is  a  difference, 


but  not  one  fellow  in  a  hundred  would  notice  it  unless 
it  was  named  to  him." 

"It  suffices  in  this  case,"  said  Morse,  serenely, 
"  that  the  one  fellow  has  observed  it.  But  of  what 
consequence  it  may  be  to  us  I  cannot  tell." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  can  signify  in  the  least,"  re- 
marked Terry. 

"  Probably  you  are  right.    I  hope  not." 

They  moved  on  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  city. 
As  the  wall  was  buUt  on  a  level,  it  naturally  followed 
that  at  intervals  there  were  a  number  of  steps  to 
meet  the  sloping  of  the  vast  arch  on  which  the  place 
was  built. 

It  was  while  they  were  descending  one  of  these 
flights  that  Morse  suddenly  grasped  Terry  by  the  arm 
and  pushed  him  aside. 

"  Don't  speak,"  he  whispered. 

Terry  did  not,  but  he  looked  all  sorts  of  questions. 
Morse  doffed  his  cap,  and,  lying  down  at  full  length, 
crept  up  to  the  edge  of  the  wall  on  the  city  side  where 
there  was  no  parapet. 

With  the  utmost  caution  he  peered  over,  just  for  a 
moment,  and  then  slipped  back  again. 

Rising,  he  motioned  for  Terry  to  turn  back,  and  set 
the  example  by  hastening  along,  walking  with  the 
lightest  of  footsteps. 

Not  a  word  was  said  until  they  had  reached  the 
steps  by  which  they  ascended,  and  Terry  could  hold 
out  no  longer. 

"For goodness'  sake,  Morse,"  he  pleaded,  "tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  now." 

"  The  Dervishes  have  made  a  hole  through  the  base 
of  the  wall,"  replied  Morse,  "  where  one  of  the  hollow 
places  are,  I  presume.  They  are  creeping  through, 
one  by  one." 

"  Save  us,  but  that  is  bad !" 

They  were  still  hurrying  on  towards  their  friends. 
Morse  could  speak  freely  now. 

"About  two-thirds  were  through  when  I  peeped 
over.  It  was  the  glimpse  I  caught  of  a  turban  that 
led  me  to  know  that  somebody  was  in  the  city.  Had 
I  not  seen  it,  we  should  have  gone  on  and  been 
bowled  out." 

"They  could  have  cut  us  off  from  our  chums !"  ex- 
claimed Terry,  breathlessly. 

"  Certainly.  But  that  is  not  what  concerns  me  so 
much.  An  attack  upon  the  hall  is  imminent.  We 
have  not  a  moment  to  spare." 

"  Tliey  have  not  so  far  to  travel  as  we  have,"  mut- 
tered Terry. 

"  But  aU  the  beggars  were  not  through,"  said  Morse, 
hopefully.    "  How  are  you  off  for  wind  ?" 

"Any  amount  of  lung  power,"  repUed  Terry. 
"  Never  short  of  it  now." 

They  broke  into  a  run  and  soon  appeared  before 
the  hall,  where,  in  a  state  of  false  security,  the  boys 
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and  men  were  scattered  about,  some  down  by  the 
fountain  with  buckets  performing  their  ablutions. 

Jim  was  midway,  talking  to  Rainstone. 

A  word  from  Morse  and  he  was  by  his  side. 

"All  in,  Jim,  for  the  life  of  us !"  said  Morse.  "The 
enemy  are  in  the  city !" 

"Ljb  everything  be  done  quietly,"  said  Jim, 
promptly  rising  to  the  position,  although  he  was  not 
yet  fuUy  acquainted  with  the  particular  nature  of  the 
peril.  "  Dibble,  get  those  fellows  in.  Tell  them  to 
come  as  they  are,  and  be  as  quick  as  they  can.  No 
noise.    Martin !" 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  the  blacksmith,  who  was  standing 
in  the  porch  of  the  hall,  looking  down  wonderingly 
on  the  signs  of  sudden  commotion. 

"  We  must  close  up  at  once,"  said  Jim.  "  All  hands 
to  barricade  I" 

The  boys  and  men  came  tearing  up  from  the  foun- 
tain, some  carrying  their  upper  clothing,  which  they 
had  removed  for  cleansing  purposes. 

Three  minutes  sufficed  for  all  to  be  within  the 
shelter  of  the  hall.  Two  minutes  more,  and  the 
bronze  gate  was  up  and  being  fixed  in  its  place  v,'ith 
wooden  shoring  material. 

Not  a  word  was  said  during  this  proceeding,  but  the 
excitement  was  naturally  intense. 

Just  at  that  moment  Romeo  appeared. 

"  Golly  pumpkins !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  am  de 
cause  ob  dis  confusalem  ?" 

'*  Come  here,"  said  Morse. 

Romeo,  with  his  eyes  out  of  his  head,  advanced. 
He  thought  that  he  had  done  something  criminal 
without  knowing  it,  the  face  of  Morse  was  so  stern. 

"  What  were  those  two  men  doing  by  the  wall  last 
night  .P"  said  Morse. 

"  Dey  was  jes'  tapping  it,"  replied  Romeo. 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  .P"  said  Morse. 

"  Me  not  tink  ob  it." 

"It  was  an  oversight.  The  next  time  you  go 
scouting,  take  a  mental  note  of  everything,  I  am  not 
reproaching  you,  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the 
full  duty  of  the  work, 

"  Jim,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  chum,  "  the  Der- 
vishes found  out  last  night  what  I  discovered  this 
morning.  In  places  the  wall  is  a  shell,  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  breaking  their  way  through," 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  startled  hsteners, 
but  they  all  kept  silent,  waiting  for  the  rest. 

Morse  told  them  in  a  terse  fashion  how  he  had 
detected  the  presence  of  the  Dervishes  within  the 
walls,  and  it  is  needless  to  describe  the  absorbing 
interest  his  short  narrative  created, 

"  About  what  time  were  you  back  in  the  city?' 
inquired  Morse  of  Romeo,  who  now  felt  that  as  scout 
he  had  his  shortcomings. 

"  Shortly  afFer  midnight,"  he  answered. 


*•  They  must  have  come  down  in  a  body,"  said  Morse, 
"  and  worked  like  niggers,  or,  rather,  as  niggers  don't 
always  work,  to  get  through  the  wall.  I  have  na 
means  of  knowing  what  tools  they  had,  but  I  reckon 
they  must  have  picked  out  the  mortar  and  cement 
with  their  swords,  and  removed  the  stones  one  by 
one.    Anyhow,  the  trick  is  done." 

There  was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  the  fact  was  that 
the  Hall  of  Justice  would  soon  be  besieged. 

But  ^how  would  the  enemy  act  P  Would  a  bold 
attack  be  decided  on,  or  would  the  starving-out  tactics 
be  adopted  ? 

That  was  a  matter  which  could  not  be  decided  on 
off-hand,  for  up  to  the  end  of  the  narration,  and  during 
the  carrying-out  of  other  means  for  defence,  the  square 
remained  deserted. 


CHAPTER  COLV. 

THE   ATTACK  ON   THE  HALL. 

ORGETFULNESS  is 
common  to  us  all,  es- 
pecially when  some 
matter  of  ultra  im- 
portance is  in  our  minds. 
Then  minor  things  have 
to  go  the  wall.  It  is 
Hot  wonderful,  then, 
that  Chorker  should  be 
forgotten,  not  only  by  Romeo, 
but  by  all  others  in  the  Hall 
of  Justice.  Neither  Jim  nor  Morse  retired  to  their 
private  room  during  the  morning. 

It  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety,  not  lessened  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  foe^ 

The  square  remained  untenanted,  and  the  only 
sounds  that  were  heard  came  from  the  fowls  and  the 
calf,  the  former  cackling  as  they  wondered  why 
Romeo  did  not  appear  with  the  accustomed  morning 
meal,  and  the  latter  also  troubled  by  the  enforced 
neglect  of  its  gastronomical  arrangements. 

Otherwise,  the  square  was  as  still  as  it  had  been 
through  the  long  centuries  of  its  desolation. 

Doubt  is  the  most  trying  of  the  emotions.  Wheu 
one  knows  the  exact  nature  of  a  sorrow  or  an  ill,  then 
one  braces  up  to  meet  whichever  it  may  be,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  what  is  coming  is  a  sore  tax  indeed. 

Now  that  the  arms  were  ready,  and  the  powder  to 
hand,  there  was  little  to  do.  One  thing  only  was  lack- 
ing. They  had  no  cartridges  for  the  Winchester 
repeaters  ;  the  machine  for  malsihg  them  had  been 
mislaid.  It  was  serious,  but  Jim  and  Morse  had 
ordinary  rifles  to  use. 

An  attempt  to  kiU  the  time  with  such  innocent 
games  as  the  boys  were  wont  to  indulge  in,  was  a 
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conspicuous  failure.    Nor  was  an  effort  to  make  things 
bearable  by  story-telling  a  success. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  whether  the  Dervishas  had 
departed  or  not.  They  were  there  in  the  city,  and 
they  had  not  come  in  sport  merely  to  go  away 
again.    That  was  a  dead-sure  thing. 

Once  there  was  an  alarm  from  Felton,  who  an- 
nounced that  somebody  was  moving  about  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  square.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  only 
a  black  bird  of  the  crow  species  that  had  settled  down^ 
and  presently  rising  on  the  wing,  floated  up  over  the' 
hall. 

"  That's  a  carrion  crow,"  said  Dawson,  who  was  well 
up  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  ordinary  birds  and 
beasts. 

"  Rather  ominous,  isn't  it  ?"  suggested  Trimmer. 

"  Nothing  is  really  ominous,"  said  Jim.  "  The  crow 
would  have  been  there  without  the  Dervishes." 

The  hours  passed  away.  Noon  arrived,  and  ushered 
in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  it  was  assumed  that 
a  night  attack  was  meditated. 

But  ere  another  hour  was  gone,  the  report  of  a 
rifle  was  heard,  and  the  bullet  struck  the  bronze  gate, 
and  some  fragments  of  lead  splashed  through,  striking 
Changeling.in  the  cheek. 

He  was  about  to  put  his  eye  to  the  openwork.  Had 
he  done  so  the  moment  before,  he  would  have  been 
partly  blinded. 

"  All  right,"  said  he ;  "  I'll  bear  that  kind  attention 
in  mind." 

The  fragments  of  lead  had  not  gone  in  deep,  and 
Martin,  with  the  blade  of  his  pocket-knife,  picked 
them  out.  ChangeUng  wiped  the  blood  away,  and 
asked  if  he  might  have  a  smoke. 

"Of  course,"  said  Jim. 

"  When  you've  got  a  smart  on,"  said  Changeling  to 
the  boys,  "  there  is  nothing  like  'bacca." 

He  rubbed  a  little  of  the  weed  into  his  wounds,  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  sat  down  by  the  wall  out  of  the  line 
of  fire. 

Jim  commanded  all  bub  those  who  were  on  duty  at 
the  gate,  to  take  the  same  precaution. 

The  order  of  night  watching,  as  to  numbers  and 
time  of  changing,  was  preserved.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  either  he  or  Morse  or  Martin  was  now 
always  in  command. 

After  the  first  shot  there  was  a  spell  of  quietude, 
but  tiring  was  eventually  repeated  at  intervals  during 
the  afternoon. 

"  I  can  guess  what  that  means,"  said  Dibble,  sud- 
denly, "  they  are  firing  that  to  keep  us  in  here.  Most 
of  the  blackguards  are  prowling  about  the  town  to  see 
if  any  of  us  are  abroad." 

"You  seldom  make  a  guess,  Dibble,"  said  Terry, 
"but  when  you  do,  it  ought  to  be  put  on  record." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Jim,  "  that  Dibble  is  right. 


Those  shots  are  feelers.  They  suspect  we  arc  in  here, 
and  wish  to  make  sure.  As^or  searching  the  town, 
I  think  it  highly  probable  they  have  devoted  the  morn- 
ing to  that  purpose." 

"  Now  you  must  feel  as  proud  as  Jim  Crow  going 
to  a  ball,"  whispered  Terry. 

"  Go  to  Putney  on  a  pig,"  growled  Dibble. 

"  I  would  go — on  anything — if  I  could,"  sighed 
Terry. 

As  the  night  drew  near,  the  necessity  of  watching 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  was  apparent. 

Two-thirds  of  the  defenders  were  ordered  out  of  the 
hall  to  the  back  rooms,  but  to  be  ready  to  come  for- 
ward the  moment  they  were  required.  Food  was 
partaken  of,  by  their  going  in  turns  in  small  batches 
to  the  kitchen. 

"  If  you  speak  at  all/'  said  Jim,  "  let  it  be  in 
whispers." 

The  evening  watch  was  his,  and  it  extended  into 
the  first  two  hours  of  the  night.  After  a  short  sleep, 
Morse  joined  him,  and  together  they  watched  the 
light  of  day  fade  out  and  the  darkness  settle  down. 
In  the  hall  there  was  almost  absolute  stillness. 

The  members  of  the  guard  were  desired  now  to 
keep  out  of  immediate  peril  by  taking  up  a  position  in 
line  with  the  barricade  and  close  to  the  wall  as  before. 
Jim  lay  at  f  uU  length  on  one  side  of  the  gate  with  his 
ears  close  to  the  lower  openwork,  listening  for  the 
enemy. 

He  knew  how  stealthy  the  Dervishes  could  be,  but 
he  was  far  from  being  prepared  for  their  coming  up 
without  the  slightest  sound,  as  they  eventually  did. 

There  was  a  little  light  mingled  with  the  gloom,  of 
course,  for  outside  the  stars  were  shining  ;  but  in  the 
hall  it  was  very  dark. 

Nevertheless,  one  little  light  sufficed  for  Jim's 
watchful  eyes,  and  those  of  two  or  three  more  to  see 
the  barrel  of  a  rifle  come  slowly  through  the  open 
bronze-work  for  a  foot  or  more. 

Then  was  exemplified  the  condition  by  experience 
and  training  of  nerve,  the  boys  had  been  brought 
to. 

They  neither  spoke  nor  stirred,  but  waited  for  a 
word  from  their  leader. 

Jim  drew  back,  and  lay  quite  still,  with  his  face 
pressing  upon  the  stone  flooring. 

He  guessed  what  was  about  to  happen. 

A  rifle  was  to  be  fired,  and  by  its  flash  the  Dervishes, 
who  had  drawn  up  and  were,  possibly,  posted  outside 
handy  for  the  purpose,  would  be  able  to  see  if  the  hall 
were  occupied  or  not. 

But  it  was  empty  of  all  save  the  guard,  who  were 
lying  close  to  the  wall,  out  of  sight,  and  from  the 
outside  it  would  appear  to  be  deseorted. 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  suspense,  and  then 
the  report  of  the  weapon  sounded  with  terrible  loud- 
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ness  to  tho  ear.  The  flash  of  the  powder  lighted,  up 
the  place  for  an  instant,  and  then  came  the  darkness 
again. 

Once  more  was  the  admirable  training  of  the  boys 
and  men  illustrated  by  the  party  in  the  rear  making 
no  movement  whatever. 

But  as  soon  as  the  report  died  away  Jim  was  on  the 
alert. 

He  whispered  to  Morse,  on  his  left,  who  passed  the 
softly-uttered  command  to  the  next,  and  so  on  to  all 
the  guard. 

It  was  twelve  strong,  and  with  a  stealthiness  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  their  foes,  they  all  crept 
forward  in  the  wake  of  Jim,  who  had  moved  on  to 
the  centre  of  the  barricade. . 

Now  he  could  see  with  sufficient  distinctness  the 
silent  gathering  of  a  body  of  the  Dervishes,  who  were 
coming  up  the  steps,  it  might  be  to  force  the  barri- 
cade. 

Jim,  as  a  return  move,  gently  thrust  out  the  barrel 
of  his  rifle,  not  more  than  an  inch  or  so  beyond  the 
gate,  lest  it  should  be  seen. 

Again  was  his  example  followed,  with  bated  breath, 
and  hearts  that  beat  tumultuously. 

"  Now  !"  he  said,  suddenly. 

The  whole  twelve  rifles  went  off  almost  as  one,  and 
a  yell  of  surprise  and  wrath  arose  from  the  gathering 
outside. 

It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  thud  of  the 
falling  dead  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded. 

"  Back !"  said  Jim,  and  once  more  they  sUpped 
aside  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 

But  there  was  hardly  any  further  danger  just  then, 
for,  having  emptied,  in  a  reckless  way,  some  of  their 
rifles,  the  Dervishes  retreated,  dragging  their  dead  and 
woimded  with  them. 

"  Don't  waste  your  powder  on  chance  firing,"  said 
Morse,  as  two  or  three  youngsters  reloaded  quickly, 
as  if  to  let  fly  at  the  retreating  foe.  "  We  shall  have 
a  quiet  night  after  this." 

"  Can't  we  give  them  a  parting  cheer  ?"  asked 
Terry. 

"  Shout  away,"  said  the  elated  Jim. 

They  shouted  in  triumph  and  derision  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  the  sound  was  taken  up  by 
their  comrades  in  the  rear. 

The  Dervishes  answered  with  a  fierce  yelling,  and 
after  that  gave  no  further  indication  of  their  position. 
They  melted  away  as  they  came,  like  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  CCLVI. 

THKEE  days'   SIEGE. — THIRST  AS  AN  ASSISTANT   TO 
THE  ENEMY. 

HATEVER  might 
have  been  the  ex- 
tent of  the  enemy's 
loss,  they  effectually 
concealed  it  by 
taking  away  the 
fallen.  But,  as 
Morse  had  intimated, 
they  came  no  more 
that  night. 
Daylight  returned, 
showing  all  still  and  empty  in  the  square,  save  as 
regards  the  confined  fowls  and  the  calf,  which  were 
not  disposed  to  endure  hard  times  without  re- 
monstrance.   But  no  help  could  be  given  them. 

*•  Dey  better  amuse  demselbes,  dem  chicks,"  said 
Romeo,  "by  laying  a  few  extra  eggs.  Up  to  de 
present  dem  'Norcas,  like  de  natif  pussons,  more 
reclined  to  laziness  dan  anyting  else." 

"  What  de  good  ob  dem  layin'  dem,"  groaned  Mac- 
beth, as  he  shuffled  round  the  kitchen,  "  when  you 
nebber  hab  de  chance  to  eat  dem  ?" 

"  You  was  a  born  ole  groaner,"  returned  Romeo, 
indignantly.  ''If  me  know  how  you  was  going  to 
grow  up,  blow  me  if  I  ebber  took  you  on  for  a 
grandfader." 

This  curious  declaration  raised  a  laugh  from  some 
of  the  boys,  who  had  come  into  the  kitchen  for  a  drink 
of  water. 

The  air  of  the  hall  was  rather  close,  and  the  muggy 
warmth  was  conducive  to  thirst. 

To  Macbeth  Romeo's  words  opened  up  quite  a  mine 
of  speculation. 

"  If  you  not  hab  me  for  a  gran'f ader,"  he  said,  "  who 
you  hab  den  ?" 

"Dat,"  replied  Romeo,  calmly,  "am  my  special 
bisness,  and  not  a  gineral  fambly  marrer." 

Suddenly  a  thought  of  Chorker  in  confinement 
flashed  upon  him,  and  he  hurried  out  to  release  that 
worthy  on  certain  conditions  he  had  framed  in  his 
mind. 

But  as  he  was  never  able  to  enforce  them  we  need 
not  put  his  conceptions  on  record. 

Jim  was  lying  asleep  when  Romeo  quietly  entered 
the  chamber.    No  other  boy  or  man  was  there. 

He  stole  over  to  the  trap,  drew  out  the  knife,  and 
pulled  aside  the  stone; 

"  Chorker,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  you  come  out 
for  a  libin'  skunk,  an'  not  make  de  lease  noise,  for 
Marse  Jim  am  in  depose  affer  a  rankshous  night." 
But  there  was  no  response. 
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Chorker  was  not  on  the  stairs,  or,  indeed,  as  far  as 
Romeo  could  see,  anywhere  handy. 

"  Now  where  dat  cuss  ?"  muttered  Romeo  ;  "  he 
alhis  doin'  ob  sumfin'  to  'noy  people.  Shouldn't  be 
'sprised  now,  if,  out  ob  spite,  he  been  an'  fallen  all  de 
way  down  dem  stairs  jess  to  gib  someborry  de  trouble 
ob  nussin'  him." 

He  thrust  his  head  into  the  opening,  and  in  a 
thrilling  whisper  repeated  the  name  of  the  missing 
one: 

"  Chorker  !     Chorker !" 

Still  there  was  no  response. 

"  Whar  you  manners,  you  ole  fool  ?"  demanded 
Romeo,  "  keepin'  dis  chile  here  all  day  axing  affer 
you !     For  de  larse  time  :  am  you  comin'  up  ?" 

Apparently  Chorker  was  not,  for  there  was  no 
sound  or  movement  below. 

'•  Den  stop  dere !"  muttered  Romeo. 

He  closed  the  trap,  but  did  not  insert  the  knife 
again.  He  closed  the  blade,  and  softly  inserted  it 
into  Jim's  belt  without  disturbing  him. 

On  reflection,  Romeo  decided  not  to  say  anything 
about  Chorker.  In  a  measure  it  would  be  his  fault 
if  that  dismal  old  man  had  come  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  with  all  his  dislike  for  him  Romeo  did  not  want 
the  burden  of  his  death  to  be  thrust  upon  his 
shoulders. 

"If,"  he  murmured,  as  he  slowly  retreated  from 
the  room,  "  he  is  in  de  mind  to  come  up,  dere  am 
de  trap  as  good  as  open  for  him.  If  he  was  a  King 
ob  de  Rushers  he  not  expeck  more  dan  dat.  Ob 
course,  if  he  obi  urate,  an'  make  up  him  mind  to  stay 
dere,  dat  am  him  lookout.  No  morfal  man'  libin'  am 
'sponsibel  for  him  den." 

Having  eased  his  conscience  by  this  sophistical 
reasoning,  he  went  about  his  duties,  and  Chorker 
remained  a  forgotten  quantity  among  all  the  rest. 

And  no  wonder. 

The  day  passed,  and  there  was  no  return  of  the  foe. 
Then,  when  too  late,  it  was  discovered  that  the  boys 
had  been  too  free  with  the  water,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  drop  left. 

It  was  thought  of  when  somebody  at  a  late  hour 
suggested  tea,  and  Romeo  said  there  was  nothing  to 
make  it  with. 

The  fact  was  reported  to  Jim,  who  saw  that  s 
terrible  oversight  had  placed  them  in  a  dangeroua 
position. 

"  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  a  siege  was 
possible,  and  doled  it  out,"  he  said  to  Morse. 

"  One  cannot  think  of  everything,"  was  the  sensible 
reply.  "  It  is  more  the  fault  of  myself  and  others 
than  yours." 

"  Could  we  not  risk  a  trip  to  the  fountain  ?"  mused 
Jim.  "  Under  the  cover  of  darkness  it  might  be 
done." 


"If  the  Dervishes  are  in  ambush  handy,"  said 
Morse,  "  as  I  believe  they  are,  it  would  be  madness  to 
risk  it.  We  should  have  no  time  to  refix  the  barricade, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  stand  against  their 
wild  rush." 

Just  about  one  gallon  of  water  remained.  This 
Jim  took  possession  of,  and  bottled  off  as  if  it  had 
been  wine.  Of  the  latter  named  they  had  a  store, 
but  it  was  not  in  the  hall.  It  had  been  put  away  in 
one  of  the  houses  in  the  square  hidden,  it  may  be 
said,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  sickness.  In  the  Hall 
of  Justice  there  was  no  place  where  it  could  be  kept 
secure. 

Good  fellows  as  the  men  were,  it  would  not  have 
been  wise  to  put  temptation  in  their  way.  Smith 
and  Cobbles,  the  seamen,  for  instance,  were  very 
trustworthy  men,  but  they  had  the  sailor's  weakness 
for  "a  drop,"  as  Johnny  Daw  told  Jim,  and  all 
intoxicants  were  better  ou.t  of  their  reach. 

So  all  that  remained  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  nearly 
seventy  people  was  one  gallon  of  water.  None  was 
served  out  that  night,  and  those  whom  duty  kept 
awake  discovered  that  thirst  came  to  them  with 
especial  virulence,  now  that  it  could  not  be  assuaged. 
But  they  bore  their  suffering  uncomplainingly. 

There  was  no  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  another  day  of  stillness  without  was  entered 
upon. 

Thirst  was  now  general,  and  a  small  drop  of  water, 
about  a  tablespoonful,  was  served  out  as  a  last 
general  drink.  It  was  just  enough  to  enable  them  to 
swallow  their  food  in  comfort. 

"  Perhaps  the  real  attack  will  come  to-day,"  said 
Jim,  hopefully,  "  and  then  it  will  be  all  right  with  us." 

"  Or  all  wrong,"  said  Martin, 

"  Ay,  or  aU  wrong,"  assented  Jim,  "  We  shall  know 
the  best  or  worst,  anyway." 

But  the  day  passed,  and  the  foe  made  no  sign. 


CHAPTER    CCLVII, 


A    SORTIE     PEOPOSED.— IN    QUEST 
VAULT. 


OF    WATBK     m    THE 


getting  intolerable. 


E   who  is  assailed  by 
thirst  is,  as  a  rule, 
unable  to  eat.  There- 
fore does  he  suffer  in 
a  double  sense.    On 
the   other   hand,   one   can 
drink      no      matter     how 
hungry  we  may  bo.    There- 
fore   thirst    i.3    the     greater 
form  of  suffering. 

The   occupants  of  the  Hall 

of     Justice     soon     found     it 

With  the  exception  of  the  soa- 
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man  Smith,  who  had  once  been  five  days  at  sea  in  a 
boat  without  w^ater,  none  there  had  known  it  in  a 
serious  degree. 

Ordinary  thirst  all  were  of  course  familiar  with,  but 
the  parched  throat,  mouth,  tongue,  and  lips,  and  the 
other  attendant  sensations,  they  were  strangers  to. 

And  all  through  the  hot  day  they  could  see  the 
fountain,  with  cool  water  playing,  and  could  over- 
hear the  gentle  splashing  as  the  surplusage  fell  into 
the  stone  drain  outside.    It  was  maddening. 

"  I  vote,"  said  Terry,  "  that  we  make  a  sortie,  and 
take  our  chance  of  a  fight." 

'•'  Can't  be  thought  of,"  said  Jim,  laconically ;  "  un- 
less you  are  determined  to  commit  suicide.  Ask 
Morse." 

"  But  we  cannot  go  on  for  ever  like  this,"  urged 
several,  in  a  chorus  of  dry,  cracked  voices. 

"Morse  has  an  idea,"  remarked  Jim,  pointing  to 
his  chum,  who  was  sitting  thoughtfully  by  the  barri- 
cade. 

The  thoughtful  look  upon  his  face  was  famiHar  to 
them  all,  and,  as  something  invariably  came  out  of 
his  meditations,  they  waited  in  silence  for  Morse  to 
speak. 

Presently  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the 
group  of  faces  near  him.     He  smiled  faintly. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  watching  me,"  he 
said.  "  Jim,  there  is  one  hope  of  finding  water  with- 
out going  outside.  We  must  get  at  the  leading  pipe 
of  the  fountain." 

"  And  where  do  you  think  that  may  be  ?" 

"  In  the  vault,  Jim." 

The  suggestion  was  seen  to  be  a  reasonable  one.  Of 
course  the  pipe  was  there,  and  the  wonder  was,  as  it 
always  is  when  an  easy  solutionis  found  of  an  apparently 
difficult  problem,  that  nobody  had  thought  of  it 
before. 

"  1  will  go  in  search  of  it,"  said  Morse.  "  I  shall 
only  require  Romeo  with  a  lantern." 

"  By  the  way,"  exclaimed  Jim,  "  Chorker  was  down 
there." 

"  Dat  so,  Marse  Jim,"  said  Romeo,  as  if  he  now 
remembered  it  for  the  first  time. 

"  You  said  you  would  let  him  out,  Romeo." 

Romeo  assumed  a  meditating  air,  as  one  who  is  not 
quite  sure  of  a  matter  he  is  reminded  of. 

"  Now  dat  me  deflect,"  he  said,  "  dere  am  a,  posser- 
biliter  dat  me  make  a  suggesten  to  dat  defect." 

"  Strange  that  we  have  heard  notliing  of  him  these 
two  days." 

"  Mebbe  he  oberslep  hisself,"  hinjted  Romeo. 

'' Come  along,"  said  Morse;  "let  us  find  him  and 
the  means  of  getting  water,  too." 

Romeo  speedily  obtained  a  lantern,  and  they 
departed  to  the  vault. 

Alone  Romeo  would  not  have  entered  there,  for  he 


verily  believed  that  Chorker  was  no  more.  If  he  had 
been  wicked  enough  to  bet  on  such  a  subject,  he 
would  have  laid  all  he  had  on  finding  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  old  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

"You  go  firse,  Marse  Morse,"  he  said,  as  they 
opened  the  trap.  "  It  much  berrer  to  hab  de  light 
behine  you." 

This  was  not  exactly  correct,  but  Romeo's  idea  was 
to  leave  to  Morse  the  uncanny  task  of  finding  the 
body. 

Morse  may  have  hit  upon  the  idea  in  the  nigger's 
head,  for  he  smiled,  and,  having  no  fears  in  the 
matter,  quietly  led  the  way. 

But  Chorker  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
nor  did  he  respond  to  his  name  when  called.  What 
had  become  of  him  was  for  the  time  a  mystery. 

But  he  was  only  one  man,  and  the  sufferings  of 
many  had  to  be  looked  to.  So  Morse,  having  as  far 
us  he  was  able  located  the  position  of  the  fountain 
overhead,  walked  slowly  in  that  direction,  surveying 
the  ground  as  he  passed  over  it. 

It  was  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  keep  exactly 
in  the  right  line,  and  when  he  considered  he  had 
passed  the  spot  he  stopped,  and  began  to  Avalk  in  a  . 
circle. 

"  Keep  that  lantern  steady,"  he  said,  for  Romeo, 
fearing  the  coming  of  Chorker's  ghost  to  reproach 
him  with  his  neglect,  was  allowing  his  eyes  to  roam 
fearfully  around,  to  the  detriment  of  the  light  he 
carried. 

Thrice  had  Morse  made  a  circle,  diminishing  it  in 
size  each  time,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  what  he 
sought.  Straight  from  the  ground,  and  losing  itself 
in  the  gloom  overhead,  was  a  rather  slim  bronze  pipe, 
seemingly  without  a  single  joint.  The  position  and 
the  nature  of  the  find  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  nature. 

Morse  drew  out  a  file  from  his  pocket  and  began  to 
work  upon  it. 

Romeo  watched  him  with  his  eager  eyes,  forgetting 
for  the  while  his  fears  of  the  coming  of  Chorker's 
ghost. 

In  ten  minutes  water  appeared,  slov/ly  trickling 
down  the  file. 

One  minute  more,  and  Morse  stopped  work,  and  a 
jet  of  the  precious  liquid  spurted  out. 

"  Drink,  Romeo,"  he  said. 

"  After  you,  Marse  Morse,"  replied  Romeo.  "  De 
imperence  ob  drinking  firse  'bout  choke  me." 

So  Morse,  unwilling  to  bring  so  precious  a  Kfe  to 
a  sudden  end,  drank,  and  only  those  who  know  what 
real  thirst  is,  can  realise  the  ecstasy  of  that  moment. 
Then  Romeo  had  his  fill,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  stopped. 

"  Dat  beat  de  bess  wine  eber  brewed,"  he  said. 

Morse  did  not  stay  to  explain  to  him  that  wine  was 
not  brewed,  but  led  the  way  back,  and  as  they  reached 
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-the  steps,  lie  fairly  bounded  up  them  in  the  joy  he 
ielt  as  the  bearer  of  good  news. 

They  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  room  above,  so 
many  eager  friends,  and  when  the  good  tidings 
became  known,  a  cheer  biirst  from  every  hp. 

It  lacked  power,  for  dry  throats  are  not  the 
mediums  for  cheering  ,^but  the  intensity  of  it  showed 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  feeling  of  rehef 

"  Get  all  the  things  you  can  find  that  wUl  serve  to 
carry  up  the  water,"  said  Morse,  "and  also  bring 
along  a  cork  or  two.  I  shall  want  one  about  the  size 
of  a  small  bung.  Give  me  the  light,  and  fetch  along 
others.  Don't  all  come  down.  Half  a  dozen  of  you 
will  do." 

If  the  Dervishes  were  within  hearing,  they  must 
have  wondered  when  the  cheering  was  taken  up  in  the 
hall  where  the  remainder  of  the  cooped-up  defenders 
were. 

Morse  slipped  down  again,  found  the  pipe  once 
more,  and  proceeded  to  file  it  all  round  with  the  object 
of  eventually  cutting  it  in  two. 

Just  before  he  finished  the  task,  down  came  a  troop 
of  eager  water-seekers  carrying  jugs,  cans,  and  even 
basins  of  various  sizes. 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet  were  there,  both  in  a  state 
of  thirst  that  was  bordering  on  the  maddening.  The 
elder  of  the  two  niggers  brought  with  him  the  biggest 
jug  in  the  place,  and  there  was  little  doubt  he  had  it 
in  his  mind  to  have  a  long  and  steady  drink. 

Presently  Morse  bade  them  all  stand  ready. 

"  The  water,"  he  said,  "  will  probably  shoot  up  high 
overhead.  I  will  force  the  pipe  over  a  bit.  Then 
eatch  it  as  it  falls." 

It  was  done.  The  pipe  having  been  carefully  filed 
through,  was  forced  apart,  and  the  fountain  above 
ceased  to  play.  This  was  a  matter  of  more  import- 
ance to  our  friends  than  they  thought  of  at  the  time. 
But  the  present  moment  was  all  they  thought  of ;  and 
as  the  water  spurted  up,  falling  in  a  curve  about  ten 
feet  away,  there  was  a  rush  to  catch  it. 

Macbeth  caught  it  first  upon  his  aged  head,  and  a 
vigorous  drenching  was  the  result.  BUnded  and  con- 
fused, he  staggered  out  of  the  way. 

"  Dat  de  boy  Romeo's  doin',I  be  bound  !"  he  gasped, 
as  he  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  eyes. 

Romeo,  who  was  standing  near,  laughed  at  the  con- 
fusion of  his  grandfather,  and  suggested  to  him, 
"Dat  he  'bout. got  him  full  share  ob  de  water,  and 
had  berrer  git  long  upstairs  agen." 

If  the  thirsty  water-carriers  first  assuaged  their 
own  thirst,  it  was  but  human.  That  done,  they 
hastened  up  with  a  supply  for  their  comrades  above. 

Macbeth  was  the  last  to  fill  his  jug,  and  that  done, 
Morse  forced  a  big  cork  into  the  pipe,  and  so  stopped 
the  overflow.  It  was  necessary  to  do  so  to  save  the 
vault  from  being  flooded. 


It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  change  in  the  young 
defenders  of  the  Hall  of  Justice.  With  their  thirst 
gone,  they  were  hopeful  and  hght-hearted  again. 

"  "We  shall  come  out  of  this  business  all  right,"  said 
Terry  to  Dibble. 

"J  always  thought  so,"  was  the  reply ;  not  exactly 
the  truth. 

But  Dibble  thought  so  at  the  moment,  and  it  was 
only  a  very  little  fib  after  all. 


CHAPTER    CCLVIII. 

THE   dervishes'   THIRST. — A  BREAKING    OUT   IST 
ANOTHER  DIRECTION. 

KA   WALLAH  and  his 
men  were  camped  in 
the    lower     part    of 
Gordontown,     now 
waiting,     as    has     been 
sTiggested,    for    the    be- 
sieged to  yield  for  want 
of  food  and  water, 

Of  the  latter  there  was 

now  a  plentiful  supply,  and 

provisions    were    in   store 

.5-==-'^'  =S  "•  for  fully  two  weeks.     But 

even  this  meant  that  economy  must  be  exercised,  and 

a  rigid  watch  kept  upon  those  witli  big  appetites. 

There  were,  in  that  respect,  no  failures  in  the  place. 
All  were  hearty  and  strong,  and  Jim  now  began  to 
think  that  in  the  matter  of  food  no  mistake  must  bo 
made,  as  there  had  been  in  the  case  of  water. 

It  was  terrible  to  tliink  that  they  might  possibly  be 
cooped  up  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  not  a 
shadow  of  visible  chance  of  outside  aid. 

But  that  was  the  contingency  they  had  to  arrange 
for.  Only  at  the  last  moment  must  a  sortie  bo 
thought  of. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  he  was  not  aware  of, 
which  was  in  his  favour.  The  Dervishes  in  their 
turn  had  lost  their  supply  of  water. 

When  camped  on  the  hill,  they  obtained  it  from  a 
spring  in  the  wood.  This  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  had  suddenly  dried  iip,  and  only  the  night 
before  they  had  been  driven  up  to  the  fountain  to 
obtain  a  supply. 

They  had  but  three  goat-skins — bottles,  they  are 
called  in  the  East — to  keep  full  as  a  store,  and  these 
they  had  filled.  During  the  day  they  emptied  them, 
and  when  at  night  they  again  stole  up  in  detach- 
ments to  assuage  their  thii'st,  the  first  party  of  tea 
imder  their  leader  found  tho  fountain  was  no  more. 

Such  wa/ter  as  there  was  in  the  basin  had  been  "  de- 
filed by  the  unbeliever."    In  other  words,  the  last 
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time  the  boys  wasliecl  there,  Dibble  dropped  a  cake  of 
soap  into  it,  and  it  was  undrinkable. 

The  Dervishes  were  unacquainted  with  soap.  It 
was  not  in  their  line  as  a  domestic  article  of  use.  The 
flavour  of  the  alkali  they  conceived  to  be  that  of 
poison,  and  they  would  not  touch  it. 

Indeed,  if  they  had  they  would  have  suEFered  after- 
wards, for  soap  is  for  outward  application  only. 

So  they  were  without  water,  and  they  wondered 
what  they  had  done,  that  Allah  should  so  suddenly 
stop  the  supply. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  drowsily  tom-toming  on 
the  drum  and  pi'aying  for  the  fountain  to  be  reneAved. 
But  the  next  night  it  was  still  silent,  and  then  they 
did  what  sensible  men  would  have  done  twenty  hours 
before,  they  sought  water  in  the  country  around. 

Parties  were  sent  out  with  instructions  to  limit  the 
area  of  their  explorations,  and,  unaccustomed  to 
woods  and  a  country  of  that  description,  they  failed 
to  find  what  they  looked  for.  So  they  returned  and 
reported  that  the  whole  land  was  dry. 

For  the  third  time,  under  the  cover  of  darkness, 
they  crept  up  to  the  fountain,  with  no  better  result. 

Another  day  of  tom-toming  brought  them  no  relief, 
and  although  hardened  to  days  without  drink  in  their 
desert  life  at  home,  the  inevitable  pangs  got  hold  of 
them  at  last. 

And  all  this  time  the  boys  waited  wonderingly  in 
their  place  of  confinement,  to  be  at  last  convinced 
that  Oka  "Wallah  was  determined  to  starve  them  out. 

It  was  after  all  these  failures  to  find  water  that 
Fornshaw,  the  renegade,  who  had  looked  grimly  on 
at  the  sutFerings  of  the  men  around  him,  sought  Oka 
Wallah  in  his  tent. 

He  found  the  old  man  in  a  dejected  frame  of  mind, 
but  still  dogged  and  determined. 

"Behold!  oh,  Oka  Wallah,"  he  said,  «I  have  had  a 
dream." 

The  chief  sat  with  his  eyes  resting  on  the  face  of 
the  other,  and  signified  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
that  he  heard  him. 

It  is  unwise,  as  the  Dervish  knew,  to  exercise  the 
voice  when  troubled  with  acute  thirst. 

"  And  it  came  to  me  in  tliis  dream,"  said  Forn- 
shaw, "  that  we  have  incurred  the  anger  of  Allah  by 
coming  here." 

"  ¥/hat !"  screeched  Oka  Wallah,  "  shaU  it  be  a  sin 
to  slay  the  unbeliever  ?" 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Fornshaw,  "  that  a  worse  fate  is 
in  store  for  our  enemies." 

"  My  enemies,"  muttered  Oka  Wallah,  "  not  yours." 

"  Am  I  not  of  the  faithful  ?"  asked  Fornshaw. 

"  No !"  was  the  hissing  reply ; "  even  to-day  I  marked 
your  face  as  we  uttered  the  prayer  for  water.  Your 
lip  was  curled  in  mockery  at  us.  You  are  not  of  my 
people,  but  of  the7n  !" 


And  Oka  Wallah  swept  his  arm  round,  indicating 
that  he  meant  the  party  in  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

Fornshaw  stood  with  his  hands  upon  his  hips 
regarding  his  chief  with  a  calm  exterior. 

"  You  deem  me  a  traitor  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes ;  with  your  lying  dreams,"  returned  Oka 
Wallah,  "  you  would  tempt  me  to  abandon  my  sacred 
duty,  which  is  to  exterminate  those  who  have  mocked, 
and  cried  '  Ha,  ha,'  and  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
the  faithful." 

"  Oka  Wallah,  I  have  served  your  people  well." 

"  While  you  served  yourself.  But  now  you  would 
turn  from  us.  A  renegade  to  his  own  people  can  b© 
worse  to  strangers." 

"  Why  not  charge  me  with  being  false  to  you  ?" 

"  In  my  own  time,  Fornshaw.  Already  it  is  mur- 
mured among  my  people  that  your  presence  here  is 
the  cause  of  our  lacking  water." 

"  It  is  foUy,"  said  Fornshaw,  "  foolishness.  I  crave 
of  you  a  more  merciful  consideration  of  my  position." 

He  knew  while  he  asked  it  that  he  pleaded  in  vain, 
nor  was  he  really  seeking  any  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  hideous  chief. 

Oka  Wallah  rose  up,  and,  spreading  out  his  arms, 
bade  him  leave  the  tent.  The  next  moment  Fornshaw 
had  him  down  with  a  hand  upon  his  throat. 

Oka  Wallah  was  powerless,  and  he  knew  his  end 
had  come,  but  he  struggled  as  well  as  he  was  able  for 
his  hfe. 

"  You  would  denounce  me  !"  whispered  Fornshaw, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  was  as  the  hiss  of  a  serpent. 
"  I  knew  it  was  coming,  for  even  as  you  watched  mo 
to-day,  I  watched  you" 

Oka  WaUah  endeavoured  to  thrust  away  the  hand 
that  was  upon  his  throat.  Failing  that  it  sought  his 
girdle. 

"  Too  late,"  said  Fornshaw,  sternly.    "  Die !" 

One  thrust  only  with  a  keen  dagger  he  drew  from 
his  belt,  one  convulsive  movement  on  the  part  of  Oka 
Wallah,  and  aU  was  over. 

Fornshaw  rose  to  his  feet,  carefully  re-arranged  his 
disordered  attire,  and  walked  calmly  out  of  the  tent, 
closing  the  linen  folds  at  the  entrance. 

Strolling  up  to  a  group  of  Dervishes  squatted  on 
the  ground  he  addressed  them  in  the  measured  tones 
they  all  afi^ected. 

"Behold!"  he  said,  "it  is  the  pleasure  of  Oka 
WaUah  that  he  be  left  alone  to-day.  At  night,  he 
saith,  water  will  come  to  you  in  a  shower  of  rain  from> 
heaven.     Be  comforted." 

And  they  believed  him.  So  all  the  day  they 
patiently  waited  for  the  night,  and  then,  as  the  tent 
still  remained  closed,  some  of  their  number  once  more 
wended  their  way  to  the  fountain,  crawling  up  the 
square  on  their  stomachs  so  as  to  conceal  their  coming 
from  those  they  knew  were  watching. 
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Ko  water  was  found,  of  course,  and  some  of  the 
boldest  went  on  to  the  liouses  near,  seeking  they 
hardly  knew  what.  But  it  chanced  they  lighted  on 
the  place  where  Jiia  Gordon  had  stored  his  stock  of 
wine. 

He  had  brought  but  two  dozen  bottles  with  him, 
but  it  was  of  the  old  potent  sort  found  in  the  big 
cellars  of  the  castle. 

The  Dervishes  conveyed  it  down  to  their  brethren, 
among  whom  Fomshaw  now  was  not. 

Under  the  cover  of  the  night  he  had  left  the  camp, 
for  he  knew  that  a  discovery  of  the  death  of  the 
chief  ere  long  was  inevitable. 

The  wine  as  yet  was  untasted.  The  Dervishes 
placed  the  bottles  in  their  midst,  and  held  a  whis- 
pered consultation  as  to  the  advisability  of  drinking 
it. 

"  It  is  the  mad  drink  of  the  infidel,"  said  one, 

"  But  we  thirst,"  said  another.  "  Why  should  we 
perish  while  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  moisten  our 
parched  Hps  ?" 

"  He  speaketh  well,"  chorused  others. 

But  still  they  hesitated.  The  rain  promised  by  Oka 
Wallah,  through  Fomshaw,  might  come  and  save 
their  bodies  from  dying  with  thirst  and  their  souls 
from  perdition. 

But  the  sky  remained  clear.  No  cloud  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  the  stars.     There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind. 

"  Shall  it  be,"  said  one,  as  the  morning  drew  nigh, 
"  that  the  prayers  of  Oka  Wallah  avail  nothing  ?" 

"Perchance,"  suggested  another,  "he  hath  in 
prayer  fallen  asleep." 

It  was  a  reasonable  idea  and  found  much  favour. 
It  was  probable  that  somnolency  had  come  upon  the 
great  man.  There  was  a  general  movement  towards 
the  tent.  There  they  hesitated  awhile  and  listened 
keenly.    No  sound  within  broke  the  grim  stillness. 

One  of  the  more  daring  carefully  parted  the  folds 
of  the  tent,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  prostrate  form, 
and  turning  about,  said  : 

"  He  sleepeth." 

Oka  Wallah  had  betrayed  their  cause.  They  all 
felt  it  was  so. 

A  Dervish  who  sleeps  when  he  ought  to  pray  was  a 
sort  of  extra  unpardonable  sinner.  They  could  go  in 
and  wake  him  and  be  without  reproach.  He  could 
not  charge  them  with  a  crime,  having  been  caught 
napping  himself. 

Therefore,  with  bold  hearts  they  went  in  and  saw 
that  he  slept  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no 
awaking. 

In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  the  camp  was  like  a  hive 
of  roused  bees,  or  shall  we  say  a  disturbed  nest  of 
hornets  ?  Instinctively  and  justly  they  charged  Fom- 
shaw with  the  murder,  and  he  was  gone.  Their  wrath 
was  overwhelming,  maddening. 


"  Let  us  go  up  and  slay  his  people,"  they  yelled, 
"  the  renegade — the  infidel  may  be  with  them  now." 

"  But  we  are  weak,"  suggested  another,  "  shall  we 
not  strengthen  ourselves  with  wine,  even  if  it  be  the 
drink  of  the  accursed  ?" 

A  yell  in  the  affirmative  was  the  response,  and  the 
wine  was  opened.  They  knocked  off  the  necks  of  the 
bottles,  and  poured  the  liquid  in  the  drinking-cups. 

A  glass  of  it  in  ordinary  times  would  have  had  an 
intoxicating  effect  upon  their  stomachs,  ever  accus- 
tomed to  wine. 

But  they  drank  more,  and  it  set  their  blood  on  fire. 
It  transformed  them  into  reckless  fiends,  and  with 
much  shouting  and  wild  dancing  they  trooped  upward 
towards  the  square. 


CHAPTER  CCLIX. 

THE   MAD    ATTACK   IN   THE   MORXING. 

LOR  more  than  a  week 

the  boys  had  been 

cooped  up,  and  the 

time    hung    heavily 

upon    their    hands. 

They  were  getting  tired  of 

inactivity.      Twice    during 

the  last  four  days  Chorker 

had  been  sought  in  the  vault 

and  not  been  found. 

It  was,  however,  discovered 

''^;:^{\~^' -' ■^'  to  be  impossible,  in  the  time 

at  their  disposal,  to  go  all  over  it,  or  to  ascertain 

with  any  accuracy  the  full  dimensions  of  that  vast 

place. 

Morse  conducted  these  expeditions,  and  Jim  limited 
the  time  to  an  hour,  as  it  was  always  possible  that  an 
attack  might  be  made  upon  their  place  of  refuge. 

Then  every  clear  head  and  strong  arm  might  be 
wanted. 

Little  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  fate  of  that 
wretched  old  man.  He  must  have  wandered  away, 
got  lost  among  the  ten  thousand  pillars,  and  so 
perished. 

"  Unless,"  said  Morse,  "  he  has  succeeded  in  getting 
out." 

But  this  was  hardly  deemed  possible,  and  he  was 
given  up.  Still  Morse  was  bent  on  going  down  a 
third  time,  and  was  about  to  start  on  the  eventful 
morning  when  the  Oka  Wallah  was  found  dead  in  his 
tent.  Jim  was  then  inspecting  the  barricade  with  the 
view  of  altering  it. 

"I  was  thinlcing,"  he  said,  "that  we  might  so 
arrange  the  shores,  lessening  their  number  that  we 
could  shift  the  thing  in  a  few  minutes  and  quickly 
replace  it.  Nothing  has  been  seen  of  those  beggars, 
and  they  may  have  gone  away." 


l^o.    30« 
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With  a  crash  the  battering-ram  struck  it,  and  one 
of  the  shoring  pieces  yielded. 

Another  sucli  a  blow  and  the  whole  thing  must  fall. 

*'  Back  !"  cried  Jim,  "  and  let  us  take  one  of  the 
tables  with  us." 

There  were  four  in  all,  placed  end  to  end  and  form- 
ing together  a  very  long  dining-table  for  all. 

In  a  body  the  survivors  seized  upon  the  lower  one 
and  dragged  it  to  the  doorway  below,  and  turned  it 
over  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  from  behind  which  they 
could  fire. 

As  they  fixed  it  up,  the  battering-ram  again  struck 
the  gate,  and  the  shoring  on  one  side  yielded.  The 
bronze-work  swung  round  and  lay  over  at  an  angle, 
making  a  gap  about  ten  feet  wide;  and  uttering 
horrible  cries,  the  swarthy  Dervishes  came  pouring 
through. 

Three  more  shots  from  the  defenders  laid  as  many 
of  the  foes  prostrate  on  the  flooring,  but  the  rest  took 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  huge  stone  seat,  once 
occupied  by  king  or  judge,  and  advanced  to  force  the 
new  flimsy  barrier  to  their  murderous  progress. 

Jim  cast  a  backward  glance  at  the  trap,  and  saw 
that  all  but  Morse  had  descended.  It  was  almost 
time  that  he  and  the  rest  followed. 

He  silently  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Dervishes  having 
ceased  to  cry  out  and  yell,  there  was  for  a  few  moments 
a  marked  stillness  in  the  hall. 

But  it  was  brief. 

As  Jim  turned  to  go,  there  was  a  sudden  commotion 
in  the  hall — a  shouting  of  men,  and  a  crashing  of  fire- 
arms and  ring  of  steel. 

Other  voices  than  those  of  the  Dervishes  were  heard ; 
and  Jim,  without  knowing  who  it  was  or  how  aid  had 
come,  felt  that  rescuers  were  there. 

He  boldly  leapt  over  the  table,  but  he  could  see  little 
but  a  mass  of  struggling  men  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

A  Dervish  spr-ang  towards  him,  and  he  had  barely 
time  to  whip  out  liis  revolver  and  shoot  him  down. 

Then  Martin,  and  Changeling,  and  Johnny  Daw 
were  at  his  side,  and  with  encouraging  shouts,  they 
pressed  forward  into  the  fight. 

Now  he  saw  one  whom  he  had  loag  known.  It  was 
Giuseppe,  and  with  him  were  a  number  of  other  men 
clad  in  the  attire,  so  well  known  to  Jim,  of  the  Spanish 
smuggler. 

Smft  and  terrible  punishment  was  dealt  out  to  the 
foe. 

Dazed  and  staggered  by  an  unexpected  assault  from 
tbe  rear,  the  Dervishes  defended  themselves  but 
poorly,  and  escape  was  impossible. 

Powder,  and  shot,  and  steel  laid  them  low,  and  no 
quarter  was  shown. 

If  any  were  spared  immediate  death,  it  was  but  to 
die  quickly  from  gaping  wounds. 

Cries  for  mercy  were  not  heard.    The  Dervishes 


were  not  wont  to  spare  an  enemy,  and  if  they  could 
do  naught  else  to  perfection,  they  could  die 

"  Mute  as  foxea  'mong  mangling  hounds," 
when  they  had  fallen. 

The  regrets  they  may  have  felt  about  the  end  of 
their  work  were  never  spoken ;  and  before  the  smoke- 
of  the  weapons  had  vanished  in  the  warm  air,  every 
one  of  the  swarthy  bodies  was  still  in  death. 


CHAPTER    CCLXI. 

GltlSEPPO  EXPLAINS  WHAT  HE  HAD  DONE.— LTTCIA   DI 
VAIO   IN   ANOTHER  LIGHT. 

^ENOR,"  said  Ginseppo,^ 

as  he  rolled  a  cigarette,. 

"  it  came  into  my  head 

that,     but    for     help, 

you    and   your    noble 

friends  were  lost ;  so  I 

hastened  to  Minorca,  and 

called  my  people  together." 

"  And  you    said    not    a 

Mord  to  me,"  said  Jim, 

"  Well,    senor,"     replied 
the  smuggler,  "  I  thought 
that  you  might  object  to  my  going.    It  was  possible 
that  you  would  think  I  intended  to  desert  you." 
"  To  my  shame,  I  did  think  so,"  said  Jim. 
'•  Senor,  I  knew  it.   Every  man  would  have  thought 
so." 

"  I  certainly  did  not  reproach  you,  thinking  that 
you  had  already  more  than  repaid  us,  if  you  were 
ever  really  in  our  debt." 

"  Senor,"  said  Giuseppe,  "  the  price  of  a  life  is 
never  paid.  But  let  us  talk  of  other  things.  There 
is  yet  another  friend  of  yours  upon  the  island  whom 
you  have  not  seen." 

Jim  looked  at  him,  puzzled. 

"  Senor,  I  left  Lucia  di  Valo  in  the  Long  House. 
She  desired  to  come  with  me,  but  I  wanted  no  women 
in  the  task  I  had  set  myself." 

"  She  is  very  impetuous,"  said  Jim,  thoughtfully. 
"  In  love  and  hate,  too,  senor.     She  was  untamable 
at  one  time,  but  all  that  is  changed." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her,  Giuseppe,  for  the  past  is 
nothing.     She  acted  according  to  her  instincts  and 

her  love  for " 

"  Poof  ! — a  mistake,"  said  Giuseppe,  blowing  away 
a  cloud  of  smoke.  '•  There  was  yet  another  man  to 
come  along  whom  she  could  love.  Senor,  you  see 
how  it  is." 

Jim  saw  it,  and  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 
Somehow,  he  wished  Giuseppe  something  better  for  a 
wife  than  the  fiery  erratic  Spanish  woman.  Giuseppo 
smiled.    He  understood  Jim's  hesitation. 
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"  Wait  until  you  see  her,  senor,"  he  said,  "  then 
■congratulate  me." 

"  I  wish  you  well,  and  her,  too,"  replied  Jim. 

They  were  reclining  on  the  steps  of  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  and  it  was  the  evening  hour.  All  signs  of  the 
recent  fight,  save  the  dreadful  stains  on  the  stone 
flooring  of  the  hall  and  the  paving  outside,  had  bee  a 
removed. 

The  dead  Dervishes  lay  in  one  of  the  houses  await- 
ing interment  on  the  morrow.  Smith  and  Trueberry 
■were  in  another  building. 

In  the  square  the  boys  and  men  were  walking  about, 
Iiappy  and  thankful  that  the  terrible  time  had  passed 
away.  Mingled  with  them  were  the  thirty-odd  men 
Cfiuseppo  had  brought  with  liim,  who,  after  a  few  days 
■on  the  island,  would  return  to  their  homes. 

Romeo  and  Charley,  the  bear,  were  rambling  about 
like  two  old  cronies.  They  had  been  kept  apart  by 
an  untoward  closing  of  the  door  of  a  room  in  the  fowl- 
house  where  the  bear  was  kept. 

Charley  had  lost  a  lot  of  flesh,  and  no  doubt  sufiFered 
much  mentally  ;  but  he  was  of  a  buoyant  nature,  and 
with  good  feeding  in  the  woods  would  soon  be  himself 
again. 

Morse  sauntered  up  and  sat  down  by  Giuseppo  and 
Jim.  He  had  been  thinking  over  something  that  was, 
to  his  thinking,  rather  of  a  delicate  nature. 

That  was  the  matter  of  rewarding  Giuseppo's 
friends.  To  the  smuggler  he  knew  nothing  could  be 
•offered  without  hurting  his  feelings. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  in  his  possession — or, 
to  be  more  correct,  stored  away  in  his  cave  laboratory 
— the  jewelled  turban  Oka  Wallah  wore  on  one  of  his 
-earlier  visits  to  the  island,  and  that  it  was  from  this 
man's  followers  Giuseppo's  men  had  saved  them,  Morse 
designed  devoting  a  portion  of  the  jewels  to  the  pur- 
pose of  rewarding  the  rescuers. 

He  informed  the  smuggler  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  give  that  form  of  acknowledgment  to  the  men, 
and  Giuseppo  approved. 

■*'  They  are  but  men,"  he  said,  "  and  they  are  poor. 
More  than  that,  they  gave  their  services  as  my  friends, 
without  hope  of  reward.  Therefore  it  will  come  as  a 
surprise,  and  have  a  double  value  in  their  eyes." 

Jim  remarked  on  the  absence  of  Fornshaw,  the 
renegade,  among  the  dead.  Oka  Wallah's  body  in  the 
lent  had  already  been  found. 

"He  would  not  take  a  part  in  the  attack,"  said 
Jim.  "  I  hked  the  man,  and  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him 
again." 

"  Depend  on  it,  senor,"  replied  Giuseppo,  "  we  shall 
Jind  him  on  the  island.  May  peace  rest  on  it  hence- 
forth !" 

The  smuggler  dofled  his  cap  as  he  breathed  this 
ivish  fervently,  and  Morse  and  Jim  echoed  it. 

The  spoils  of  war  consisted  of  the  tents  and  the 


weapons  of  the  enemy,  both  of  the  finest  make,  and 
as  specimens  of  the  arms  and  manufacture  of  a  com- 
paratively savage  people,  they  were  valuable. 

The  tents  were  made  entirely  of  silk,  and  the 
embroidery  on  most  of  them,  especially  on  that  of 
Oka  Wallah,  were  wonderful  pieces  of  work. 

"  We  will  have  no  more  of  the  city,"  said  Jim,  "  but 
camp  on  the  plain  outside." 

"We  cannot  leave  it  yet,"  remarked  Morse.  "I 
must  get  into  the  store-room  of  the  vault  and  have  a 
look  at  some  of  the  hollow  places  in  the  walls.  They 
were  not  made  for  economy  of  labour,  or  without 
some  purpose." 

"  Will  you  never  be  content,  Morse  ?" 

"  We  may  never  have  another  island  like  this  to 
explore,  Jim." 

"  Odds  against  it,"  said  Giuseppo,  "  for  mark  you, 
senors,  it  was  a  great  people  who  lived  here  once  upon 
a  time.  And  to  think  of  the  fools  v/ho  were  here  a 
little  while  ago,  holding  on  to  their  superstitious 
fears,  believing  in  a  city  accursed,  and  all  that  faddle. 
And  yet  I  was  as  big  a  fool  as  the  rest." 

And  Giuseppo  sighed  as  he  thought  of  what  might 
possibly  have  fallen  to  his  lot  if  he  had  ignored  the 
idle  tales  and  personally  explored  the  castle  on  ona 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  Dead  City  on  the  other. 

Martin  undertook  to  carry  out  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  as  Jim  and  Morse  on  the  morrow  arranged 
to  cross  the  island  with  Giuseppo,  who  was  going  to 
see  his  followers  ofi'. 

For  the  most  part  they  were  young,  and  as  Jira 
gave  them  some  of  the  arras  of  the  Dervishes,  they 
were  full  of  talk  about  the  way  they  would  speak  of 
their  daring  deeds  Avhen  they  got  home  again,  to  th« 
mortal  envy  of  their  friends  of  the  male  sex  and  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  dark-eyed  maidens. 

"  But  for  these  good  swords  and  rifles,"  they  said, 
"  it  would  have  been  said  that  we  bragged  and  lied. 
But  now,  who  shall  declare  it  ?" 

They  were  up  half  the  night  singing  songs,  and 
several  had  brought  their  guitars,  on  which  they  plea- 
santly tinkled  in  accompaniment. 

With  the  rising  of  the  sun  all  were  awake,  and 
breakfast  was  served  out ;  for  it  was  recognised  that 
as  the  days  were  now  very  warm,  the  better  time  for 
walking  would  be  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 

Almost  at  the  last  moment  Romeo  asked  to  accom- 
pany Jim  as  his  servant,  and  he  was  allowed  to  do  so. 

In  camping  there  is  always  a  lot  of  little  things  to 
do,  which  can  be  better  done  by  persons  of  Romeo's 
position. 

How  familiar  the  path  through  the  wood  was  get- 
ting !  It  had  now  been  so  often  trod  that  it  was  as 
clear  to  the  eye  as  a  highway. 

They  were  getting  also  to  know  the  best  places  to 
halt  at  noon  or  night,  and  there  were  the  ashes  of  the 
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old  camp-fires  to  act  as  forest-marks,  where  breaks  in 
the  journey  ought  to  be  made. 

The  woods,  to  the  dehght  of  all,  abounded  with 
game.  Jim  had  never  seen  a  quarter,  nor,  indeed,  a 
tenth,  of  the  quantity  of  pigeons,  pheasants,  partridges, 
hares,  and  other  eatable  creatures  before. 

The  increase  of  birds  Giuseppo  accounted  in  a 
measure  for,  by  mentioning  the  facts  that  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  concerning  the  amount  of  shooting 
done  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  on  Gibraltar  rock 
and  the  Spanish  mainland. 

"  It  was  the  English  officer  who  begin,"  he  said, 
*•  so  the  Spanish  officer  follows,  and  it  is  blaze  and 
blaze  away  all  day.  Birds  are  not  such  fools  to  stay 
to  be  killed,  and  they  come  to  Fermentera  for  peace." 

"  And  they  get  it,"  replied  Jim,  holding  up  a  string 
of  partridges  he  had  shot  for  supper. 

It  was  a  happy  time  again,  and  the  journey  being 
leisurely  performed,  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  rest 
after  the  recent  exciting  events. 

Giuseppo  had  many  a  good  story  to  tell  of  the 
smugglers  and  their  haps  and  mishaps,  of  wonderful 
runs,  of  times  of  wealth  and  days  of  poverty,  and  also 
of  periods  spent  in  the  shadow  of  a  prison. 

"  That,"  he  said,  with  the  sophistry  of  his  class, 
"  was  no  disgrace.  Smuggling  is  not  theft.  You  beat 
the  Customs,  or  the  Customs  beat  you,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

At  last  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Long  House  ;  it 
was  in  the  evening,  with  smoke  curling  from  the 
chimney.  Giuseppo  laid  two  fingers  on  his  lips  and 
sent  forth  a  piercing  cry  as  a  signal  to  Lucia  di  Valo 
that  he  was  coming. 

But  to  their  surprise,  and  to  Giuseppo's  no  little 
consternation,  l^Iiss  Elegantine  emerged  from  the 
house  and  smiled  upon  them  as  they  entered  the 
stockade. 

"  I  daresay,"  she  said,  "  that  you  hardly  expected  to 
see  me  here." 

"Faith — no,"  said  Giuseppo";  "  are  you  alone?" 

"  Quite  alone." 

The  face  of  the  Spaniard  paled  iintil  the  brown  of 
his  sk'in  was  a  dull  tan. 

"  I  left  Licia  di  Valo  here,"  he  said. 

*'  And  she  is  out  fishing,"  replied  Miss  Elegantine, 
"  with  that  duncierheaded  schoolmaster  ro\ving.  He 
row  !    It  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  sit  stUl  in  a  boat." 

Great  was  the  relief  of  Giuseppo,  and  Jim  could 
liave  laughed  as  he  saw  the  change  in  his  expressive 
face.  Morse  stole  softly  away  to  get  the  jewels  he 
designed  for  the  reward  of  Giuseppo's  men. 

"But  Lucia  Jishmff"  exclaimed  Giuseppo;  "she 
must  be  getting  tame  indeed." 


CHAPTER  CCLXII. 

VERY  TAME  INDEED. — A  WARNING   SOUND   IN  THE 
NIGHT. 

/^  '  ""^HE   party  had  brought 
with   them    an  abun- 
dance   of    game    shot 
during  the  afternoon. 
It  was  a  necessary  pre- 
caution, for   there    were 
no  stores  worth  mentioning 
at  the  Long  House. 

"  When  I  set  eyes  on  you 
all,"  said   Miss    Elegantine,    "I 
turned  cold,  for  I   knew  I  had 
nothing  to  give  you  for  supper." 

"  The  men  will  look  to  their  own,"  said  Jim ;  "  they 
are  used  to  it." 

"  And  Romeo  will  tend  to  Marse  Jim  and  de  special 
party,"  remarked  the  owner  of  the  name,  "  so  you  jes* 
sit  down.  Miss  Dibble,  and  be  de  lady  ob  de  house." 

Giuseppo  went  out  and  down  the  path  to  meet 
Lucia,  and  it  was  getting  dusk  when  Mr.  Farrell,  laden 
with  fish  on  string,  appeared,  in  a  very  grumpy 
humour. 

"  Where  is  Giuseppo  ?"  asked  Miss  Elegantine,  when 
the  brief  and  somewhat  curt  greeting  between  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  one-time  pupils  were  over. 

"  He  is  coming  along,"  growled  Mr.  Farrell,"  annoy- 
ing the  senorita  with  his  attentions." 

"Hoity  -  toity !"  exclaimed  Miss  Elegantine, 
"  Annoying  her,  indeed !  Why,  the  man  is  going  to" 
marry  her." 

"  ^Vhat !  she  marry  that  coarse  smuggler  ?"      Mr. 
Farrell  was  quite  red  with  indignation. 
"  That  is  so,"  said  Jim. 

He  flushed  deeper  than  ever.  There  was  no  doubt 
Lucia  di  Valo  had  made  an  impression  upon  him. 

"  There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,"  remarked  Miss 
Dibble,  eyeing  him  closely.  "  In  my  opinion  you  have 
been  meditating  getting  a  divorce  from  yoiu*  present 
wife,  and  marrying  the  Spanish  beauty." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  make  such  an  assumption," 
said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  With  the  right  or  not,  I  make  it,"  was  her  calm 
reply.  "  Bah  !  it  makes  me  ill  to  look  at  you.  Here 
they  come.     After  that,  sing  small.'' 

She  pointed  to  the  gateway  of  the  stockade,  where^ 
Giuseppo  and  Lucia  were  standing,  exchanging  whis- 
pers. Jim  just  glanced  at  them  and  turned  away. 
Mr.  Farrell  sat  down  with  a  fixed  expression  of  face. 

"That  woman,"  he  said,  "gave  me  distinct  en- 
couragement the  other  day." 

"Ho,  ho!"    cried  Miss   Elegantine,   "then  I  was 
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right.  Oh,  you  miserable  worm  !  Make  yourself  use- 
ful.    Brush  down  the  table  for  supper." 

It  was  plain  that  he  had  learnt  to  obey,  for  he  rose 
up  and  removed  sundry  articles  from  the  table. 
While  thus  engaged,  Giuseppo  and  Lucia  came  in. 
The  Spanish  beauty  oftered  her  hand  to  Jim. 

"  My  brave  young  English  boy,"  she  said,  "  how  you 
have  grown  !  so  soon  to  be  a  man  !  Giuseppo,  I  love 
the  great  Jim  Gordon." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Giuseppo,  laughing 
lightly  ;  "  he  is  worthy  of  it.  But  it  is  the  love  of  a 
true  woman  for  a  brave  spirit." 

"  So  brave,"  she  murmured ;  "  but  there  must  be 
no  more  fighting." 

She  was  changed,  and  it  was  for  the  better.  The 
old  eager,  fiery  look  in  her  eyes  was  gone.  Their 
expression  was  softer — more  womanly,  as  we  love  to 
think  it  should  be. 

And  not  the  least  thing  to  marvel  at  was,  that 
Giuseppo  should  be  the  man  to  win  her  after  all. 

Morse  came  back  from  a  visit  to  his  laboratory,  and 
drew  Giuseppo  ^side  to  show  him  what  he  had 
brought  for  the  men — a  score  of  diamonds  out  of  the 
turban  of  the  departed  Oka  Wallah. 

"  You  will  know  where  to  dispose  of  them,"  said 
Morse,  "  and  divide  the  proceeds.  There  will,  I  think, 
be  about  a  hundred  ducats — golden  ducats — apiece 
for  your  men.    Is  it  enough  ?" 

"  Senor,"  exclaimed  Giuseppo,  "  they  will  be  rich. 
They  have  risked  their  lives  often  for  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  sum.     It  is  magnificeiit !" 

The  men  camped  outside,  and  the  night  being  warm, 
they  were  to  sleep  in  the  stockade. 

To  Miss  Elegantiue  and  Lucia  di  Valo  one  of  the 
rooms  was  apportioned.  Jim  and  Morse  went  back 
to  their  old  quarters. 

Mr.  Farrell,  on  being  asked  to  share  the  room 
with  them,  gloomily  said  he  was  going  to  walk  late, 
and  would  probably  sleep  outside. 

"  Anywhere,"  he  said,  dolorously,  "  will  do  for  an 
outcast  like  me." 

Then  he  stalked  gloomily  forth,  and  for  the  time 
was  seen  no  more. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"Spoons  on  Lucia,"  replied  Jim,  as  they  walked 
into  their  room. 

"  Well,  that  was  outside  my  calculations,"  said 
IMorse,  and  they  both  laughed  heartily. 

But  though  it  was  a  comical  matter  to  them,  it  was 
a  serious  atiair  to  the  schoolmaster.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly much  in  love  with  the  dark-eyed  senorita, 
and  although  the  feeling  would  probably  be  fleeting 
i:i  one  of  his  shallow  nature,  there  it  was,  and  it 
(li'ovo  him  to  wander  forth  at  night,  like  a  sentimental 
sJjooIboy. 

it  \vii3  diick  enough  by  the  castle.      The  only  light 


was  that  of  the  stars,  and  the  trees  hard  by  had  put 
on  their  thick  summer  foliage. 

Mr.  Farrell  walked  down  to  the  front  of  the  castle, 
and  sat  himself  down  on  one  of  the  stones  embedded 
in  the  soil. 

"The  minx !— the— the  dark-eyed  little  hag— no, 
no  hag ;  she  is  a  beautiful  gazelle,"  he  muttered—"  to 
flash  her  smiles  upon  me  as  she  did,  and  then  to-night 
to — treat  me  as  dirt." 

And  as  the  only  vent  to  his  feelings,  he  groaned 
aloud. 

As  he  ceased  his  dolorous  moaning  a  sound  of  a 
similar  nature  arose  close  by,  as  it  seemed  to  him. 
What  was  it  ?     Could  it  be  an  echo  ? 

But  no,  it  was  more  than  that,  for  as  he  speculated 
on  its  nature  the  sound  was  repeated. 

It  was  a  low,  deep  growl  or  a  rumbling,  either  from 
afar  or  deep  under  his  feet. 

Always  a  coward,  it  was  no  marvel  that  his  hair 
stiffened  and  his  blood  ran  cold,  as  he  listened. 
Even  a  brave  man  might  have  felt  a  tremor  at  that 
moment.  ' 

"  More  horrors  !"  he  groaned.  "  But  is  it  the  earth 
in  the  agonies  ef  a,  coming  earthquake,  or  some  hug» 
beast  that  has  landed  on  the  island  shore  ?" 

He  could  not  tell,  and  the  desire  to  fly  from  th» 
spot  was  denied  to  him  for  a  moment.  When  he 
attempted  to  stir,  his  knees  gave  way  under  him. 

Then  again  was  the  rumbUng  heard  by  the  terrified 
man,  and  now  he  knew  for  certain  that  it  came  from 
under  his  feet.  The  earth  was  in  travail  with  fire 
and  water  commingled,  and  an  earthquake  he  felt 
certain  was  imminent.  He  got  upon  his  feet,  and 
reeling  towards  the  Long  House,  sent  up  piercing  cries 
of  alarm. 
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IHE  RETREAT  FROM  THE  LONG  HOUSE. 
NIGHT  REVEALED, 


-WHAT  THE  f 


ROM  a   heavy  sleep' 
the  travellers  were 
roused,      and     in- 
stinctively the  band 
of  smugglers  got  their 
arms  ready  for  a  fight» 
But    as  they  jumped 
upon  their  feet  they 
saw   it    was  only  one 
man,     and     he     half- 
palsied  with  terror. 
"  An     earthquake !" 
he  gasped.     "  Fly  for  your  lives !    To  the  wood !' 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  connection  with  our  world 
that  has  such  potent  terrors  to  all  men  and  nations  aa. 
the  power  of  the  earthquake. 
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The  slightest  shifting  of  the  earth — slight  in  a  com- 
parative sense,  we  mean,  of  course — is  calculated  to 
weaken  the  strongest  man,  and  give  him  a  feeling  of 
his  own  insignificance,  combined  with  helpless 
insecurity. 

In  accompaniment  to  the  warning  of  the  school- 
master, there  was  another  rumbling,  and  among  the 
band  there  were  some  who  had  heard  it  before.  Once 
heard  it  cannot  be  forgotten. 

"  Fly  I"  they  yelled. 

"To  the  wood!"  roared  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  No !"  was  the  answering  cry.  "  To  the  open  ground 
Ibelow !" 

The  earth  now  heaved  beneath  their  feet,  and  some 
fell  grovelhng  on  the  ground,  crying  to  the  saints  for 
mercy. 

At  that  moment  Jim  and  Morse  appeared,  hastily 
putting  on  their  coats.  They  had  a  pretty  clear  idea 
■of  what  was  impending,  notwithstanding  their  lack 
of  experience  in  such  a  matter.  One  need  not  be 
•educated  to  the  earthquake  shock  to  know  it  Avhen 
it  comes. 

"  Where  are  the  women  ?"  sang  out  Jim. 

"  We  are  coming  !"  screamed  Miss  Elegantine,  from 
the  interior.     "  Goodness  me  !  tell  us  what  is  wrong." 

"  Come  out  quickly  !"  replied  Jim.  **  Giuseppe,  is 
that  you  ?" 

"  I  am  here,  senor,"  was  the  reply. 

"Keep  your  men  cool,  and  lead  them  along  the 
•cliff.  Don't  go  down  to  the  sands.  For  the  present, 
the  higher  ground  I  believe  to  be  the  safer.     Romeo !" 

"  Here  me  am,"  gasped  Komeo.     "  Oh,  wurra  dat  ?" 

The  earth  shifted,  or  rose  again,  and  the  men  cried 
■out  in  their  terror.  Mr.  Farrell  grasped  Jim  by  the 
•arm. 

"  Save  me  !"  he  groaned. 

"  I  do  not  hold  your  life  in  my  hand,"  answered 
Jim,  sadly.  "  Endeavour  to  keep  quiet,  and  bear 
yourself  as  becomes  a  man," 

But  the  unhappy  schoolmaster  could  do  nothing  for 
himself.  As  a  third  shock  was  felt  by  all,  he  sank  in 
a  heap  upon  the  ground.  Just  then  Lucia  di  Valo 
and  Miss  Elegantine  came  out  of  the  Long  House. 
The  former  was  as  neatly  dressed  as  if  she  had 
performed  an  elaborate  toilet ;  the  latter  somewhat 
•dishevelled,  and  her  wig  the  behind  part  before. 

They  bore  themselves  wonderfully  well.  Jim 
kastily  explained  what  had  happened  so  far,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  get  away 
from  that  particular  district.  Morse  said  nothing, 
but  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  dark  outline  of  the  castle. 

Giuseppo,  after  calling  to  Lucia  to  follow,  was 
moving  rapidly  out  with  his  men,  and  acting  on  Jim's 
advice,  they  made  for  the  cliff. 

Romeo  was  shaking  all  over,  but  he  kept  by  Jim, 
who  took  Lucia  di  Valo  by  the  hand. 


"  Giuseppo  has  gone  on  in  obedience  to  orders,"  he 
said ;  "  let  us  follow  him." 

"  He  did  right  to  obey,"  said  Lucia. 

At  that  moment  Giuseppo  came  hurrying  back.  He 
had  seen  his  men  on  the  way  to  the  cliff,  and  had 
returned  for  Lucia. 

"  Too  late,"  she  said  ;  "  the  young  senor  has  the  care 
of  me." 

"  You  could  not  be  in  better  hands,"  said  Giuseppo. 
"  Senorita  Dibble,  your  hand." 

Morse  now  cried  out : 

"  Hasten,  and  walk  wide  of  the  castle  walls." 

As  they  hurried  out,  the  ground  again  shifted  with 
that  curious,  indefinable  motion  associated  with 
earthquakes.  Thousands  have  felt  it,  none  can  really 
describe  it.  In  haste  they  left  the  stockade  with 
Romeo  in  their  train,  and  Mr,  Farrell,  forgotten  by 
all,  was  left  behind. 

He  made  an  effort  to  get  upon  his  feet,  but,  limp 
with  fear,  failed  to  do  so.  He  strove  to  cry  out,  but 
his  tongue  refused  to  perform  its  office.  Wildly  he 
stared  about  him. 

Then  as  a  last  refuge  in  that  hour  of  peril,  half- 
dazed,  and  too  confused  to  know  exactly  what  he 
was  domg,  he  crept  back  to  the  Long  House. 

The  object  of  the  retreating  party  was  to  get  away 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  castle. 

Should  the  earthquake  assume  a  very  serious 
character  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  wide  berth  to 
the  walls  and  towers,  which,  strong  as  they  were,  could 
hardly  be  hoped  to  stand  against  a  greater  shock  than 
those  already  experienced. 

Furthermore,  the  sinking  of  the  tower  was  a  proof 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  foundations. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  they  should  depart 
from  the  familiar  spot,  and  put  as  much  ground 
between  it  and  them  as  they  could. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  beyond  the  castle  that 
Jim  missed  Mr,  Farrell, 

He  might  have  gone  back  for  him,  but  a  tremor  of 
the  earth,  more  pronounced  than  before,  extracted 
from  Morse  a  cry  to  hurry  onward. 

It  was  not  the  time  to  consider  the  man,  who  had 
ever  shown  that  he  was  all  for  number  one,  and  if  he 
could  not  save  himself,  should  the  worst  arrive, 
nobody  there  could  save  him. 

The  speed  was  trying  to  the  women,  and  Jim 
suggested  a  slackening  down  when  a  mile  or  so  had 
been  traversed.  They  had  then  arrived  at  a  spot 
where  the  trees  stood  back  from  the  clift',  leaving 
them  a  fair-sized  space  of  open  ground. 

There  they  squatted  down,  the  smugglers  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  nearer  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
There  was  a  gap  of  about  fifteen  yards  between  them 
and  the  other  party. 

Morse,  looking  ahead,  saw  that  a  little  further  on 
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"the  dense  wood  grew  to  the  very  verge  of  the  sandy 
cliflf,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  they  were  now  in  as 
good  a  place  as  they  would  find  on  that  side  of  the 
•chine. 

So  he  suggested  that  they  should  remain  there  till 
daylight,  and  if  nothing  more  serious  happened,  they 
-could  return  to  the  Long  House. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away  in  Avhis- 
pering  conversation,  and  then  the  dreaded  event 
-came  to  pass.  The  earthquake  showed  its  power  by 
seemingly  swaying  the  entire  island,  first  to  the  right 
-and  then  to  the  left. 

A  crashing  and  rending  of  trees  arose  with  deafen- 
ing soimd  from  the  wood,  and  a  roar  as  from  some 
3iuge  beast  was  heard  in  the  distance. 

One  moment's  rest,  and  then  a  most  extraordinary 
^hing  happened. 

The  ground  between  Jim's  party  atid  the  smugglers 
split  in  twain,  and  that  portion  on  which  the  latter 
were  sitting  slid  forward  as  if  travelling  on  wheels. 

The  yells  of  alarm  from  the  men  sent  Miss  Elegan- 
tine  off  into  a  dead  faint,  the  genuine  article  and  no 
shamming,  for  the  first  time  probably  in  her  life. 

Lucia  di  Valo  uttered  a  prayerful  exclamation,  and 
-covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

Jim,  Morse,  and  Romeo  sat  as  if  frozen  to  the 
ground,  and  this  was  what  they  saw  with  eyes  that 
were  fixed  open  wide  with  astonishment. 

The  portion  of  the  cliff  carrying  the  smugglers  with 
it  travelled  along  for  some  yards  smoothly,  and  then 
broke  up  and  rolled  down  to  the  ground  below. 

The  shrieking  men  went  with  it,  but,  marvellous  to 
Telate,  though  they  were  in  some  cases  partly  buried 
under  the  sand,  nobody  was  seriously  hurt. 

The  great  convulsion  was  over,  and  the  ground 
•shifted  no  more. 

But  Morse,  hearing  a  loud  swishing  that  reminded 
him  of  the  undertow  of  a  wave,  looked  seaward,  and 
:saw  that  it  was  receding  fast,  thrown  back  by  the 
force  of  the  earthquake.  It  would  soon  return  like 
some  monster  tidal  wave,  and  possibly  rush  up  to  the 
'very  cliff. 

"  Scramble  up  as  high  as  you  can,"  he  cried  to  those 
'below — "  quick  !" 

Giuseppo,  who  had  travelled  with  his  men,  heard 
the  cry  and  recognised  the  voice.  Cooler  than  the 
rest,  he  rallied  his  followers  with  a  few  hurriedly- 
spoken  words. 

They  understood  what  they  had  to  do  if  they  did 
tiot  see  the  reason  for  it,  and  they  began  to  scramble 
back. 

Suddenly  the  sea  shone  with  a  phosphorescent 
light,  and  the  coming  terror  could  be  seen  by  all. 

Like  a  huge  wall  the  water  came  towards  the  shore, 
its  top  crested  with  fiery  foam,  and  casting  off  spray 
3&  a  huge  engine  throws  up  its  smoke. 


CHAPTER  CCLXIV. 

THE   MORKING  AFXER. — FAREWELL   TO   AN   OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

,IS    'bout    de    mose   awful 
ting  my  eyes  eber  see  !" 
cried  Romeo,  aghast. 
"It    is    terrible,"    as- 
sented Jim. 
f^^'-  *3R^'"i^5^  Morse    was    watching  the 

'/-;!S^:^;^^StJa^  \1 ,./.  men  scrambling  up  the  land- 
slip and  calculating  the  result 
of  the  huge  in-coming  wave 
striking  the  shore. 

In     places    it    might    be 
slightly  broken  by  the  rocks, 
but  opposite  where  they  were  the  sea  must  inevitably 
sweep  right  up  to  the  clift'. 

There  was  a  possibility  of  the  mighty  wave,  as  it 
struck  the  soil,  washing  away  yet  more  of  the  ground, 
and  Jim  bade  Lucia  di  Valo  and  Miss  Elegantine  re- 
tire inland.  It  was  then  that  he  noticed  the  latter 
was  insensible. 

"  All  right,  Marse  Jim,"  said  Romeo ;  "  me  carry 
her." 

It  was  well  for  the  delicate  feelings  of  that  lady  she 
was  insensible,  or  she  would  have  been  terribly 
shocked  at  finding  herself  being  carried  over  a  nigger's 
shoulder  like  a  package  of  drapery. 

Lucia  di  Valo  said,  "  I  will  wait  for  Giuseppo,"  and 
remained  until  t'le  smuggler,  covered  with  sand  and 
earth,  appeared  over  the  edge  of  the  broken  ground,. 

In  quick  succession  the  men  arrived,  and  were 
helped  upwards  by  the  hands  of  Jim  and  Morse. 

As  the  last  was  being  hauled  into  safety  the 
dreaded  wave  struck  the  sliore,  and  with  a  deafening 
roar  shot  up  to  the  cliff. 

Tliere  it  broke  and  rose  Ugh  in  the  air,  casting 
forward  a  vast  arch  of  foam  and  spray  that  broke 
over  the  heads  of  the  men  and  youths  as  they  ran  to 
the  woods. 

As  it  fell  it  drenched  them  to  the  skin,  but  ttat  was 
a  minor  casualty,  at  which  they  might  have  smiled 
had  they  been  in  a  less  serious  mood. 

Next  to  the  terror  of  that  rushing  in  was  the  scream 
of  the  receding  waters  as  they  returned  to  the  bed  of 
the  sea. 

Again  and  again,  for  five  successive  times,  big,  wall- 
like waves  pounded  the  shore,  but  losing  force  in 
every  assault,  and  finally  ended  with  a  boihng  and 
hissing,  as  if  in  some  huge  cauldron,  that  lasted  for  ten 
minutes  or  more  ere  it  died  away. 

That  was  the  final  effect  of  this  awe-inspiring  phe- 
nomenon of  nature,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  stillness 
that  was  absolute  and  complete. 
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It  lay  upon  all,  even  on  the  human  witnesses  of  its 
power. 

Truth  to  tell,  they  were  waiting  with  fast-beating 
hearts  for  some  renewal  of  the  commotion.  But  as 
the  minutes  passed  and  nothing  more  was  heard,  they 
gathered  courage  and  congratulated  each  other  on 
tli-jir  merciful  escape. 

Miss  Elegantine  came  to  herself  and  tried  to  make 
believe  that  she  had  not  fainted  at  all,  but  when 
Romeo  told  her  that  he  had  carried  her  into  the  wood 
upon  his  shoulder,  with  her  head  dangling  on  one 
side  and  her  legs  on  the  other,  she  confessed  to  the 
truth. 

"  Had  I  been  in  my  senses  I  could  not  have  per- 
mitted it,"  she  said. 

There  was  some  talk  of  going  back  to  the  Long 
House,  but  Morse  advised  waiting  for  daylight,  as 
there  might  be  a  repetition  of  the  shocks. 

"  There  are  a  few  hours  to  wait,"  he  said,  "but  we 
are  safer  here." 

Each  and  all  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
they  could  under  the  circumstances.  Some  lay  at 
full  length  upon  the  ground,  others  sat  with  their 
backs  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  and,  strange  to  say,  a 
somnolency  soon  became  prevalent. 

They  were  as  people  fatigued  with  a  long  journey. 
Tlie  warmth  and  stillness  of  the  air  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  in  the  main  it  was  the  reaction  after 
a  period  of  strong  excitement.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  have  been  they  all  dozed  off,  and  ere  long  pro- 
found sleep  prevailed. 

From  dreams  that  bordered  on  nightmare  Jim 
awoke  and  found  that  the  day  had  come.  The  sun 
had  been  above  the  horizon  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
His  companions  still  slept. 

He  arose,  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
looked  down  upon  the  beach.  As  far  as  he  could  see 
it  was  strewn  right  and  left  with  the  objects,  animate 
and  inanimate,  that  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

We  use  the  term  animate  in  the  past  sense,  for  the 
fish,  known  and  unknown,  lying  stranded  on  the  shore 
were  all  dead. 

Among  the  inanimate  he  saw  huge  stones  and 
pieces  of  rock,  and  a  perfect  shoal  of  small  pebbles  of 
every  variety  of  tint  and  colour. 

Here  and  there  were  fragments  of  wrecks  that  were 
covered  with  barnacles,  and  looked  as  if  they  had 
gone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  centuries 
before. 

It  was  a  sight  such  as  he  had  never  so  much  as 
conceived.  The  old  well-known  sandy  shore  was  there 
no  longer,  but  a  stone-covered  beach  lay  stretched 
before  his  eyes. 

He  awoke  his  friends,  who  all  marvelled  at  their 
having  slept  so  long,  and  having  in  their  turn  sur- 


veyed the  scene  below  and  commented  on  it  in  every 
variety  of  expressions  of  surprise,  they  set  out  for  th& 
Long  House. 

In  the  haste  of  their  departure  they  had  left  their 
arms  behind  them,  and  in  addition  to  being  without 
food,  they  had  nothing  to  shoot  with. 

As  they  proceeded  along,  Morse  noted  that  changes 
had  taken  place  everywhere,  although  the  shock  had 
been  felt  more  severely  in  some  places  than  in  others  ► 

When  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  castle 
ought  to  have  been  visible  he  looked  for  it  in  vain. 

But  he  made  no  remark,  as  none  of  his  companions 
at  the  moment  seemed  to  notice  that  anything  was 
missing. 

His  next  anxiety  was  for  his  cliff  laboratory,  and  he 
was  overjoyed  to  find  that  in  its  neighbourhood  the 
ground  was  practically  unbroken.  That,  at  least,  was 
safe. 

But  where  was  the  castle?  They  were  all  looking 
for  it  at  last,  and  inquiring  eyes  were  turned  on  Morse. 
He  hurried  on  in  silence. 

At  last  they  came  in  sight  of  the  castle,  or,  to  be 
absolutely  correct,  the  spot  where  once  it  stood. 

The  greater  part  of  it  had  sunk  down  out  of  sights 
and  only  a  flattish,  confused  heap  of  stones  remained 
aboveground.  The  castle  of  Espelmador  was  no 
more. 

A  lump  formed  in  Jim's  throat  as  he  surveyed  the 
ruins,  for  he  had  learned  to  love  the  old  place,  en- 
deared to  him  by  many  a  happy  hour,  and  time  of 
peril  overcome. 

Morse,  too,  was  deeply  affected. 

Romeo  showed  his  emotion  by  clutching  his  wool 
and  staring  wildly  about  him. 

"  'Pears  to  me,"  he  said,  "  dat  something  happen 
here." 

"  An  amazing  catastrophe !"  exclaimed  Giuseppo. 

"  And  whar  de  Long  House  ?"  asked  Romeo,  in  an 
agony. 

That,  too,  was  invisible,  but  from  another  cause. 

It  had  not  sunk  out  of  sight,  but  been  buried  under 
a  perfect  chaos  of  earth  and  tree-trunks. 

And  more,  the  earth  on  which  it  stood  had  slipped 
forward  fully  fifty  feet,  and  the  ground  below  was 
broken  up  in  every  conceivable  manner. 

Once  more  the  castle  path  was  gone, 

"  Farrell  must  be  lying  under  that  heap,"  said  Jim> 
"  but  it  is  possible  we  may  find  him  alive.  Anyway, 
we  must  try  to  save  him  and  recover  our  rifles." 

"There  are  some  provisions  in  the  house  in  the 
chine,"  said  Miss  Elegantine.  "  We  left  them  there 
on  the  day  we  met  Mister  Giuseppo  and  his  men  just 
landed.  The  thoughtful  fellow  had  brought  something 
with  him,  and  that  was  what  we  lived  on,  Gordon, 
until  you  appeared." 

Giuseppo  took  two  of  his  men  and  started  off  for 
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the  cliine.  The  rest  set  to  work  pulling  away  the 
trunks  of  the  fallen  trees  to  get  at  the  Long  House, 
the  roof  of  which  was  partially  visible  amidst  the 
debris. 

Lucia  di  Valo  and  Miss  Elegautine  played  the  part 
of  lookers-on. 

A  good  number  of  strong  men  with  willing  hands 
can  get  through  a  lot  of  work  in  two  hours. 

As  for  the  lack  of  breakfast,  the  smugglers  were 
no  strangers  to  privation,  and  Jim  and  Morse  were 
in  too  good  trim  to  be  much  incommoded  thereby. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  named  they  reached  the  roof 
of  the  Long  House,  which  had  not  sufiFered  so  much 
as  was  anticipated. 

Some  of  the  trees  had  fallen  crosswise  and  acted  as 
shields  to  the  comparatively  frail  structure  from  the 
other  debris. 

A  hole  was  soon  made  in  the  roof,  and  Jim  and 
Morse  dropped  through. 

They  had  hopes  of  finding  Mr.  Tarrell  unharmed, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  inside  they  called  to  him  by 
name. 

Not  getting  an  answer,  they  went  on  seeking  their 
arms,  giving  their  old  schoolmaster  up  for  lost. 

Having  entered  by  one  of  the  sleeping-rooms,  they 
did  not  find  their  weapons  there,  but  passed  on  to  the 
dining-room,  to  which  a  little  light  filtered  through. 

They  were  startled  to  see  the  form  of  a  man  sitting 
by  the  hearth  with  his  hands  ouLspread,  as  if  warming 
them. 

A  second  glance  showed  them  that  it  was  Mr. 
Farrell. 

By  the  wall  of  the  room  the  rifles  of  the  men  and 
their  own  were  in  a  row.  But  they  went  up  to  Mr. 
Farrell  before  touching  them. 

"  We  are  here,  sir,"  said  Jim  ;  "  pleased  to  find  you 
are  unharmed." 

"What  was  there  to  harm  me?"  inquired  Mr. 
Favrell,  turning  towards  them  with  a  smile. 

Dim  as  the  light  was  they  could  see  that  fearful 
changes  had  been  wrought  in  him  by  a  night  of 
agony. 

His  face  was  ivrinkled  like  that  of  a  very  aged  man, 
and  his  hair  was  white  as  snow. 

"  You  have  been  shut  in  here,"  said  Jim.  He  hardly 
know  what  to  say,  he  was  so  inexpressibly  shocked. 
"  There  has  been  an  earthquake." 

"  It  is  not  my  affair,"  replied  Mr.  Farrell,  testily ; 
"  you  must  really  write  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
I  suppose  the  other  boys  are  bathing  ?" 

His  mind,  disordered,  had  carried  him  back  to  the 
old  schooldays. 

"  Will  you  allow  us  to   assist  you  outside  ?"  sug- 
gested Morse.     "The  door  is  locked,  and  we  must  get 
through  the  roof." 
"Indeed,"  said  Mr,  Farrell,  "  I  have  no  objection."  . 


They  left  the  room  together,  the  schoolmaster  hum- 
ming a  tune.  In  the  dormitory  Morse  placed  a  chair. 
upon  one  of  the  bedsteads,  and  invited  Mr.  Farrell  Lo 
follow  him. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  staircase  ?"  asked  he. 

Not  getting  an  answer,  he  muttered  vacantly,  "  Gone 
to  be  repaired,  I  suppose,"  and  climbed  through  the 
opening. 

On  gaining  the  open  air  he  stared  about  him  in  a. 
bewildered  fashion,  but  made  no  remark.  Morse 
hastened  forward  to  prepare  the  two  women  for  the 
change  in  him. 

They  were  also  deeply  moved  on  seeing  the  worlc 
of  a  night  of  terror,  and  Miss  Elegantine  hastened 
to  speak  to  him  more  kindly  than  she  had  ever 
done  before. 

But  he  stared  at  her  haughtily,  turned  aside,  and; 
sat  down  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle. 

"  All  this  rubbish  lying  here/'  he  said, "  is  unseemly. 
I  must  have  it  removed." 

"  The  poor  man,"  breathed  Miss  Elegantine,  "  has* 
gone  off  his  head  at  last." 

"  It  may  be  only  temporary,"  said  Morse.  "  See,  ha- 
is  about  to  lie  down  to  sleep." 

Composedly,  as  if  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  old  school' 
house,  Mr.  Farrell  settled  himself  down  as  comfortably 
as  circumstances  permitted  and  went  off  as  quietly 
as  a  child. 

"  That  is  a  good  sign,"  said  Morse. 

Anon  came  Giuseppo  back  with  the  provisions,.. 
and  the  wants  of  nature,  for  the  time,  were  satisfied. 


CHAPTER    CCLXV. 

THE   GOOD   OP   A   LOIfO  SLEEP. 

N  all  the  time  Jim  had. 
known    Mr.   Farrell 
he    had    never   felt 
really     sympathetic 
towards    him    until 
that  day. 
The  change  in  his  ap- 
pearance    was    truly 
pathetic,  and  the  childish- 
ness of  mind  he  showed 
moved  the  brave  youth 
to  regret  there__had  ever 
been  ill-feeling  between  them. 

He  could  readily  forgive  him  for  all  the  past,  and' 
did  so  with  all  his  heart. 

Leaving  Romeo  to  watch  over  him  while  he  slept, 
the  others  went  down  to  the  beach  to  assist  in  the 
departure  of  Giuseppo  and  his  friends.  It  had  been 
decided  at  almost  the  last  moment  that  the  chief  of 
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the  smugglers  should  accompany  his  friends  with  the 
view  of  bringing  back  expected  mail  matter  from 
Minorca. 

Lucia  di  Valo,  of  course,  accompanied  him. 

Tremendous  havoc  had  been  done  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lagoon  by  the  storm. 

All  the  boats  had  been  cast  up  high  and  dry  ;  but 
not  so  far  from  the  sea  as  they  might  have  been, 
thanks  to  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  acting  as  a 
breakwater. 

Great  havoc  had  been  wrought  on  that  once  floral 
favoured  spot.  The  rich  flowers  with  their  roots  had 
been  torn  out  of  the  hollows  where  the  earth  had 
gathered  and  been  swept  away.  Only  a  barren  place 
remained. 

First  of  all,  the  men  had  to  get  their  boats  back  to 
the  water.  No  light  task,  but  it  must  needs  be  done, 
and,  working  hard,  they  accomplished  the  feat  in  some- 
thing under  three  hours. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  food  brought  from  the 
chine  remained,  and  Giuseppo  would  have  none  of  it. 

"  Our  jom'ney  will  not  take  long,  senor,"  he  said  ; 
"  we  can  wait.    At  Minorca  we  shall  lack  nothing." 

The  adieus  were  said,  and  more  than  ever  was  the 
change  in  Lucia  marked. 

There  was  a  tenderness  in  her  farewell  to  the  boys 
that  seemed  to  belong  to  a  woman  that  had  never  seen 
the  stormy  side  of  lif-e.  She  kissed  them  both  upon 
the  forehead. 

"  We  may  not  meet  again,"  she  said,  "  for  I  shall 
not  return  hither." 

Miss  Elegantine,  towering  over  her,  took  the  slender 
form  of  the  Spanish  woman  in  her  arms  as  if  she  had 
been  a  little  girl. 

"  You  were  formed  to  make  a  man  happy,"  she  said, 
^'  I  hope  your  lot  will  be  a  joyous  one." 

"  I  will  try  to  Hve — as  a  woman,"  said  Lueia. "  These 
hands  of  mine  will  not  carry  a  weapon  again  in  their 
grasp." 

She  touched  the  sash  where  she  used  to  have  the 
ready  stiletto,  and  Jim  saw  that  it  was  gone. 

And  so  they  parted,  the  boat  sailing  away  with  a 
favourable  wind,  and  the  sky  as  clear  of  cloud  as  a 
crystal  arch. 

The  two  friends  walked  slowly  back,  climbing  over 
the  broken  ground  up  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left 
Mr.  Farrell  sleeping. 

He  had  not  awakened  yet,  and  Romeo,  overcome 
with  heat  and  fatigue,  was  keeping  him  company. 
Lying  side  by  side,  they  were  a  strong  contrast  to 
each  other. 

"  Mrs.  Farrell  will  hardly  know  her  Nap,"  said  Jim, 
softly. 

"  If  ever  she  sees  him  again,"  added  Morse. 

Though  time  was  precious  and  they  ought  to  be  on 
their  way  back  to  Gordontown,  they  did  not  wake 


the  sleepers.  Instinctively  they  felt  that  repose  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Farrell,  and  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  his  mind. 

Morse  and  Jim,  after  surveying  the  ruins  of  tho 
castle,  sauntered  into  the  wood  with  a  rifle  apiece  to 
to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  to  shoot. 

"  The  caves  under  the  castle,"  said  the  former,  "  are 
no  more.  An  idea  I  had  of  making  them  historical 
places  for  travellers  to  visit  must  be  abandoned." 

*' And  your  cataract  must  be  choked  up." 

"I  cannot  think  that,  unless  the  earthquake  has 
closed  the  chasm.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  butyouand 
I  will  never  know.  It  maybe  that  in  centuries  to  come 
some  ready-witted  man  may  guess  what  lies  belov, 
and  open  a  jasper  mine,  such  as  I  cannot  but  think 
the  Romans  of  old  must  have  worked,  it  may  be  in 
these  regions,  for  the  grand  old  city  sent  her  sous 
everywhere." 

"  As  our  own  country  does." 

*'  Ay,  it  is  so.  But  for  us  there  will  be  nothing  but 
doubt  if  we  tell  the  story  of  the  caves.  Or,  if  credited, 
we  should  not  reap  the  benefit.  By-and-by,  when  you 
and  I  are  older,  we  may  get  a  patent  from  the 
Spaniards  to  settle  on  the  island — that  is  how  we 
should  have  to  put  it— and  work  the  land  for  our 
benefit." 

"  Looking  ahead,  Morse,  as  usual." 

"  1  am  always  looking  ahead.  There  is  no  profit  in 
looking  behind  us.     There  goes  a  hare,  Jim." 

Jim's  gun  was  up  and  fired  in  a  moment.  The  hare 
turned  a  complete  somersault,  hit  in  the  head,  and 
they  carried  it  back  with  them. 

It  would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  waking  up  as  they  drew  near.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  stared  about  him  in  surprise. 

It  was  seen  that  the  vacant,  semi-wild  look  of  the 
early  morning  was  gone  from  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ?"  he  cried.  Then  he  saw 
Romeo  still  sleeping,  and  drew  aside  angrily.  "  Con- 
found the  nigger!  What  does  he  mean  by  lying 
near  me  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  better,  sir,"  said  Jim. 
"  The  events  of  last  night  tried  you  very  sorely." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  with  something  of  his 
old  hauteur ;  "  in  what  way  ?" 

They  could  not  tell  him  then  how  changed  he  was 
in  appearance,  but  Jim  ventured  to  mention  his  being 
left  behind,  and  pointed  out  the  results  of  the 
earthquake. 

"  We  found  you  buried  in  the  hut,"  he  said,  "■  and 
assisted  you  out." 

"  I  remember  perfectly,"  said  Mr.  Farrell;  but  it  was 
plain  that  he  remembered  nothing. 

"  You  were  very  tired,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  As 
we  had  to  see  Giuseppo  off",  we  left  Romeo  to  watch 
over  you." 
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"It  was  thoughtful,  but  needless,"  replied  Mr. 
Farrell,  with  his  old  air  again ;  "  a  man  who  has  passed 
a  whole  night  alone,  and  endured  all  the  shocks 
of  a  continuous  earthquake  without  fear,  needs  no 
guardian  in  the  broad  light  of  a  still  day." 

"  The  same  old  tune,"  muttered  Jim. 

"  So  that  rascally  smuggler  has  gone  away,"  said 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"  He  has,"  said  Morse,  drily. 

"  To  return  no  more,  I  trust.  We  have  had  enough 
of  the  villainous  breed." 

"  He  will  not  come  back  again,"  said  Jim. 

JNIiss  Elegantine  now  appeared,  toiling  up  the  rough 
ground.  She  had  lingered  on  the  beach  until  now. 
On  espying  her,  Mr.  Farrell  frowned. 

"  Could  you  not  have  shipped  off  that  woman  with 
Giuseppe  ?"  he  asked. 

No  answer  was  vouchsafed  him. 

"  How  is  the  poor  creature  now  ?"  asked  Miss 
Elegantine,  who  did  not  observe  that  Mr.  Farrell  was 
mentally  himself  again. 

"Who  are  you 'poor  creaturing'.''"  he  demanded. 
*'  Not  me,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Gh,  you've  come  round,"  said  Miss  Elegantine ; 
"  well,  that's  a  comfort,  in  one  waj'." 

"Will  you  tell  me,  madam,  what  you  mean  by 
*  coming  round'  ?"  cried  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Indeed  T  will  not,  for  it  cannot  be  pleasant  for  you 
even  to  think  of.  I  don't  believe  in  talking  to  people 
about  their  illnesses." 

An  angry  glance  from  the  object  of  her  considera- 
tion passed  without  comment,  and  Jim  declared  that 
it  was  time  for  them  to  be  moving  on  through  the 
woods. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  To  Gordontown,  for  a  short  time,"  replied  Morse. 

"  I,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  will  return  to  the  chine." 

"  Then  you  go  alone,"  remarked  Miss  Elegantine. 

"  That,  madam,  I  am  only  too  willing  to  do." 

"  And  you  will  find  nothing  to  eat,"  continued  Miss 
Elegantine.  "  Provisions  were  running  shert  when  we 
came  away,  and  about  forty  hungry  men  required  a 
lot  for  breakfast." 

"  Hardly  so  many,"  said.  Jim,  with  a  smile. 

"  They  had  appetites  for  fifty,"  she  said. 

♦  May  I  ask  for  an  explanation  ?"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Giuseppe's  men,"  explained  Jim,  briefly. 

"  1  was  not  aware  there  were  men  to  be  entertained 
at  my  expense,"  muttered  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  You  saw  them  yesterday,  sir." 

"  Where  ?" 

He  had  forgotten  even  that.  Indeed,  it  turned  out 
that  his  mind  was  still  a  blank  as  regards  the  events 
of  many  days. 

They  mercifully  spared  him  an  explanation  that 
might  have  been  painful 


"I  thought  you  saw  them,"  said  Jim;  "anyway, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  house  in  the  chine  for  you  to 
eat,  and  you  had  better  go  with  us." 

"Through  that  accursed  wood  P" 

"  There  is  no  other  road." 

Mr.  Farrell  groaned. 

"  All  my  life  of  late,"  he  said,  "  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  homeless  wanderer.  May  I  ask  where  we  are  at 
this  moment  ?" 

"By  the  castle." 

"  And  where  is  the  castle  ?" 

"Those  stones  are  all  that  remain  of  it,"  said 
Morse ;  "  it  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake." 

"To  be  sure,"  returned  Mr.  Farrell,  h^htly;  "I 
remember.  To  be  sure.  It  fell.  The  sight  was  a 
grand  one.  It  would  have  shaken  your  nerves  to 
witness  it,  but  I  regarded  it  as  the  result  of  one  of 
Nature's  freaks." 

"Let  us  go  on,"  said  Jim.  "  Miss  Dibble,.!  regret 
you  have  so  toilsome  a  journey  before  you,  but  it  is 
unavoidable." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,"  she  answered.  "I 
can  take  care  of  myself,  and  I  am  a  good  walker." 

"Fatigue,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "is  practically  un- 
known to  me.     I  am  ready  for  this  needless  journey." 

But  in  spite  of  this  assertion,  it  was  seen  that  as  he 
moved  up  to  the  wood  his  footsteps  were  like  his  hair, 
indicative  of  old  age. 


CHAPTEK  CCLXVI. 

THE  BONES   OF   LOST  MEN. — A  LIVING  SKELETON. 

iHEY  camped  that  night 
after  getting  over  but 
little  ground.  Mr. 
Farrell  was  the  re- 
tarding medium  that 
led  to  their  travelling 
slowly. 

It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would 
put  the  blame  upon 
somebody  else,  but  he 
did  it  in  his  especial  way,  not  straightforwardly,  but  by" 
working  on  a  side  issue. 

"  Miss  Dibble,"  he  said  ta  Jim,  "  is  getting  inta 
years.     We  must  travel  easily,  for  her  sake." 

Luckily  for  him,  the  lady  did  not  know  of  his  newly 
developed  interest  in  her  physical  comfort,  or  she 
might  have  resented  it.  Jim,  understanding  the  man, 
professed  to  believe  in  his  affected  solicitude  for 
another,  and  merely  said : 

"  Certainly,  sir.    It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  it." 
Romeo  looked  to  a  shelter  at  night  for  Miss  Ele* 
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gantine,  making  it  of  boughs  of  trees.  The  others 
slept  in  the  open. 

They  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  schoolmaster, 
inured  almost  to  anything. 

Romeo,  waking  early  in  the  morning,  proceeded  to 
collect  the  materials  for  a  fire ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
season,  open-air  sleeping  rarely  fails  to  have  a  chilly 
eflfect  on  persons  when  they  awake  in  the  morning. 

He  had  his  old  master  and  Miss  Elegantine  in  his 
mind  at  the  time. 

Wandering  aside  from  the  direct  path,  he  was 
picking  up  some  fallen,  well-seasoned  sticks,  when  his 
eyes  wandered  to  a  clump  of  bushes  hard  by,  and  pro- 
truding from  under  them  he  saw  something  that 
brought  his  heart  into  his  throat,  and  his  eyes  nearly 
out  of  his  head. 

It  was  a  skeleton  foot ! 

Now  skeletons  are  uncanny  things  to  ccme  across 
in  an  unexpected  manner.  The  strongest  of  men 
would  experience  a  slight  shock.  To  Romeo  the 
sight  was  appalling.  He  dropped  his  collection  of 
sticks,  and  staggering  back  to  the  camping-ground, 
awoke  Jim. 

"  Git  up,  Marse  Gordon,  for  de  goodness'  sake,"  he 
gasped  ;  "  dere  sumfin  dat  gib  me  a  clean  turn  ober  in 
de  bush." 

Morse,  hearing  his  voice,  awoke,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  Romeo  explained.  They  all  went  to  the 
spot,  and  there  found,  not  only  a  skeleton  foot,  but 
the  complete  skeletons  of  two  men. 

Lying  among  the  bones  were  several  metal  articles 
— a  three-bladed  knife,  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  a  pinch- 
Ibeck  watch 

"This  was  Storeby's!"  exclaimed  Jim,  breathlessly. 

"  And  these  keys  were  Turner's,"  said  Morse. 
'"  Now  at  last  we  know  what  became  of  the  two 
masters  when  they  escaped  from  our  enemies.  They 
got  lost  in  the  wood,  and  starved  to  death." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  It  was  awful  to 
contemplate  on  the  fate  of  the  hapless  men. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  poor  fellows,"  said  Jim, 
presently ;  "  but  how  do  you  account  for  their  bones 
-being  so  clean  ?" 

"  Ants,"  replied  Morse. 

He  pointed  to  a  number  of  those  busy  little  insects, 
still  wandering  among  the  bones  in  quest  of  any  morsel 
that  might  have  been  overlooked. 

"  The  winter  rotted  the  clothing  to  dust,  and  the 
wind  carried  it  away,"  said  Morse;  "the  ants  have 
taken  the  flesh,  and  naught  but  bones  and  metal 
.remains." 

"  We  must  keep  this  from  Farrell,"  advised  Jim. 

"  Assuredly,"  assented  Morse.  "  Romeo,  you  under- 
;stand  ?" 

"  Yes,  Marse  Morse.  But  it  am  a  awful  sight,  for 
sure." 


"  Also  from  Miss  Dibble." 

"  Dat  so,  ob  course.  De  nerves  ob  a  lady  alius  got 
to  be  suspected." 

All  they  could  do  was  to  cover  the  remains  of  the 
lost  masters  with  such  materials  as  they  could  scrape 
together  with  their  feet  and  hands. 

That  done  they  returned  to  the  camp,  and  a  fire 
being  lighted,  Miss  Elegantine  and  Mr.  Farrell  were 
aroused. 

As  expeeted,  they  gathered  shivering  beside  the 
blazing  sticks,  the  man  grumbling  at  his  hard  lot,  and 
the  woman  bearing  things  quietly. 

The  inconvenience  they  felt  was  soon  dispelled,  and 
some  birds  shot  the  night  before  were  cooked  and 
eaten  with  a  relish  that  would  have  astonished  some 
people  accustomed  to  dainty  fare. 

Water  was  their  drink,  and  they  they  had  nothing 
else  but  salt  to  their  food,  of  which  necessary  Romeo 
carried  a  small  store  in  paper,  but  they  were  satisfied. 

This  was  their  life  for  the  next  two  days. 

INIr.  Farrell  continued  weak,  but  insisted  that  he 
was  the  strongest  member  of  the  party.  He  was  quite 
the  old  schoolmaster  again,  and  talked  of  things  as  if 
he  still  retained  his  power  over  the  boys. 

Of  Mrs.  Farrell  or  Eveline  he  made  no  mention,  and 
Jim  sometimes  wondered  if  he  had  forgotten  them. 
It  was  possible,  for  as  the  time  passed  it  was  observed 
that  he  had  mixed  up  matters  generally  in  his  mind, 
and  was  very  clear  on  one  subject  only,  and  that  was 
his  ®\vn  importance. 

Awd  now  as  they  were  drawing  near  to  the  strange 
old  city  a  wonderful  thing  befell  them.  One  who  was 
considered  to  be  dead  came  back  to  them. 

They  were  sitting  at  rest — it  was  high  noon— aiid 
had  just  finished  their  midday  meal,  when  a  gaunt 
form  was  seen  staggering  towards  them. 

It  was  a  man,  but  he  was  so  thin  that  his  clothiiog 
hung  about  him  like  a  sack  round  a  maypole.  But 
for  all  that  Romeo  knew  him. 

"  It's  ole  Ckorker  or  him  ghose,"  he  gasped. 

And  Chorker  it  was,  mth  his  skin  hanging  about  his 
bones  and  his  eyes  sunk  deep  into  his  head,  but  still 
alive. 

He  came  up  to  them,  staring  in  a  dreamy  way  as  if 
not  quite  sure  of  their  identity,  and  then,  espying 
some  f ragTQents  of  food  lying  upon  a  dock-leaf,  he 
pounced  upon  them  and  ate  hke  a  ravenous  dog^. 

The  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  Jim.  He  was  the 
first  after  Romeo  to  get  over  his  dumbfounded 
astonishment. 

"  Ohorker,"  he  said,  "  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  Ivery where,"  was  the  feeble  answer. 

Mr.  Farrell,  looking  coldly  at  him,  remarked  upon 
his  changed  appearance. 

"  You  have  grovra  thin,"  he  said,  "  and  look  twenty 
years  older  than  when  I  last  saw  you." 
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Chorker  stared  at  the  schoolmaster  in  turn,  not 
recognising  him  at  the  outset,  but  he  soon  knew  him 
:again. 

"Changed,"  he  said;  "growed  old,  have  I?  If  I 
have,  so  have  you.    You  are  areg'lar  Methooselar." 


CHAPTER    CCLXVII. 

■«HE  TERRIBLE    XRITTH. — UNCOMMUNICATIVE    CHOBKEK. 

FAREELL    was    a 
vain    man.       That 
was  very  apparent 
in  his   assumption   of 
the  Napoleonic  charac- 
ter.       Above   all,   he 
always    believed    that    he 
looked  very  young  for  his 
years. 

He  took  the  reference  to 
"Methooselar"  as    a    deep 
personal  insult. 
"  I,"  he  said,  angrily,  "  am  barely  forty." 
"  You  look  ninety,"  muttered  Chorker. 
"  That  will  do,"  interposed  Jim,  sternly,   "  we  wiU 
liave  no  quarrelhngrfere." 

"It  is  safe  enough  to  do  it  with  me  now,"  said 
Chorker ;  "  I'm  as  weak  as  a  rat.  But  if  he  jumped  on 
me  it  wouldn't  make  me  out  a  liar.  He  do  look 
ninety.'^ 

Then  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Farrell  realised  the  fact 
that  he  must  be  terribly  changed. 

He  could  see  it  in  the  faces  of  others  as  plainly 
almost  as  if  they  liad  been  mirrors. 

But  Jim  would  have  nothing  jnore  in  the  way  of 
personal  insult.  "  Tell  us,"  said  he,  "  how  you 
•escaped  from  the  vault." 

"  I  ain't  strong  enough  to  talk  about  it  now,"  an- 
swered Chorker ;  "  let  it  be  till  we  gits  back  agen." 

They  could  see  that  he  merely  wanted,  in  a  malicious 
spirit,  to  leave  their  curiosity  unsatisfied.  It  had  been 
powerfully  excited,  especially  in  the  breast  of  the 
usually  complacent  Morse. 

"  Come,  Chorker,"  he  urged,  "  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  method  or  the  way  of  your  escape.  We  thought 
you  were  dead." 

"  And  were  glad  on,"  said  Chorker. 
"  No,  neither  one  nor  the  other.    "We  had  so  much 
to  think  of  that  you  were  forgotten." 

"And  my  memory  ain't  wot  it  was,"  returned 
€horker ;  "  I  forgets  how  I  got  out.  But  I  daresay 
with  feeding  up,  and  a  drop  o'  wine  now  and  then,  I 
may  pull  round  and  remember  agen." 

For  once  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  disagreeable 
without  anyone  being  able  to  take  him  to  task  for  it. 


He  was  resolved   on  enjoying  such     an    unwonted 
opportunity. 

But  one  thing  was  evident  to  Jim  and  Morse  when 
the  time  came  to  start.  Chorker,  when  he  came  upon 
them,  had  no  idea  of  the  right  direction  to  take  to 
find  Gordontown. 

"  Here,  I  say,"  he  said,  as  they  moved  away,  "  ain't 
you  goin'  bacl:  to  the  city  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Jim. 

"I  thought  it  lay  t'other  way,"  Chorker  mattered, 
with  a  bewildered  look  round,  and  fell  in  in  the  rear. 

He  was  horribly  weak,  and  walked  with  a  rough 
stick  he  had  picked  from  the  ground.  Romeo,  moved 
to  compassion,  offered  to  help  him  along. 

"  Git  out !"  he  snarled,  "  and  help  old  Methooselar 
to  peg  on." 

Mr.  Farrell  was  much  perturbed.  The  conviction 
that  there  was  good  cause  for  reference  to  his  aged 
appearance  worried  him. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  to  Romeo : 

"  Give  me  an  arm.    I,  at  least,  will  not  be  churlish." 

Jim  and  Morse  with  Miss  Elegantine  led  the  way, 
and  Chorker  came  nest.  Mr.  Farrell  hung  purposely 
more  and  more  in  the  rear,  until  he  could  speak  in  a 
soft  tone  without  being  overheard. 

"  Romeo,"  he  whispered. 

"  What  am  it,  Marse  FarreU  ?"  inquired  Romeo. 

"  You  heard  that  fellow  call  me  Methuselah  ?" 

"  Me  did,  Marse  Farrell." 

"Do  I  look  like  him  ?" 

"  Who  am  him  ?" 

"Methuselah." 

"  Well,"  said  Romeo,  slowly,  "  berry  likely  you  be, 
but  at  dis  moment  me  not  call  to  mind  de  pusson  you 
name.  Methusarum,"  he  added,  meditatingly,  "Methu- 
sarum  !     When  me  see  him  larse " 

"  You  could  never  have  seen  him  at  all,"  interposed 
Mr.  Farrell,  angrily  ;  "  he  lived  thousands  of  years  ago, 
to  a  very  old  age.  He  was-  a^ thousand  years  old  at 
the  very  least." 

"  Gorly  pumpkins !    Nebber  ?" 

"  He  is  an  historical  character." 

"  Den  how  you  look  like  de  man  dat  lib  so  long  ago  ? 
Unless,"  said  Romeo,  sagely,  "  dat  'ere  Chorker  got  a 
copy  ob  him  photergraff." 

"  He  could  not  possibly  have  anything  of  the 
sort,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  testily ;  "  what  he  meant  was 
that  I  look  very  old.    Do  I  ?" 

"  You  am  reclined  dat  way,"  answered  Romeo. 
"  Take  you  'bout  de  head  you  nebber  look  older.  De 
cauHflower  am  pale  to  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  hair  is  zchite  ?" 

"White  as — white  as,"  replied  Romeo,  casting 
about  him  for  something  to  compare  with — "  white  as 
de  whitest  t'ing  that  eber  was.  All  de  black  gone  out 
ob  you  hair." 
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"  Merciful  Heaven !" 

The  man  was  overwhelmed  with  this  confirmation 
of  liis  worst  fears,  but  he  rallied  in  a  few  moments, 
and  tried  to  smile. 

"  Many  young  men,"  he  said,  "  have  white  hair  ;  it 
has  a  peculiar  eflect ;  but  when  one  retains  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  upon  the  cheeks,  while  the  skin  is 
smooth " 

'"'  Marse  Farrell,  you  berrer  not  speak  'bout  it,  but 
de  f ac'  am  you  face  am  as  full  ob  wrinkles  as  a  well- 
dried  pippin-apple.  You  older  dan  my  granfader, 
older  dan  Chorker,  older  dan  any  two  people  rolled 
togedder  me  eber  see.  You  change  in  de  night  when 
you  was  shut  up,  and  had  an  earfquack  all  to  your- 
self," 

"  Then  I  must  be  changed  indeed !"  groaned  the 
schoolmaster.  "  Romeo,  go  on  and  leave  me  here  to 
die!  No,  no;  I  did  not  mean  that!  I  am  sorely 
punished  for  my  misdeeds  and  my  cowardice.  Romeo, 
I  am  a  coward  !" 

"Dat  'bout  de  mortiful  trufe,"  assented  Romeo. 
*'  Yes,  you  bent  dat  way.  So  am  oders.  Dere  no  sin 
in  dat,  for  it  can't  be  helped  if  you  born  so.  It  am 
de  bragging,  Marse  Farrell,  where  de  wrong  come  in." 

Mr.  Farrell  said  no  more,  and  in  silence  they  walked 
on,  keeping  within  sight  of  the  others,  but  holding 
back  even  when  one  of  the  frequent  imperative  halts 
was  made. 

Chorker  remained  grimly  silent  until  he  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  slope  outside  the  wood  and  looked 
down  upon  the  city. 

All  men  have  their  secrets,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
keep  the  only  one  he  ever  had  worth  retaining. 

They  could  not  force  it  from  him. 

He  could  plead  a  loss  of  memory.  Why  not  ?  A 
man  who  had  lost  as  much  flesh  as  had  disappeared 
from  his  bones  was  capable  of  forgetting  anything. 


CHAPTER  CCLXVIII. 

ONCE   MORE   IN"  THE  VAULTS. — THE  OLD  STOREHOUSE. 

T    was   somewhat  sur- 
prising to  the  return 
party  to  learn    that 
the    earthquake  had 
scarcely  been  felt  in  the 
[^\  \^N         region  of  the  city. 
[\2b«b*^»  The   majority    of  the 

boys  did  not  feel  it  at  all. 

They  were  sleeping  in  the  tents 
now,  and  the  old  discipline  of 
night-watching  had  been  carried  out,  not 
from  any  fear  of  attack,  but  as  it  is  done  by  our 
soldiers  at  home,  to  keep  up  the  discipline  of  the 
force. 


Furthermore,  it  was  known  almost  for  certain  that 
Fornshaw  the  renegade  was  still  alive,  and  the  faitb 
Jim  had  in  the  man  was  not  shared  by  all. 

On  the  night  of  the  earthquake  Felton  and  Hillyard 
were  two  of  the  sentries,  and  they  each  felt  a  slight 
tremor  of  the  earth,  but  that  was  all. 

The  commotion  was  therefore  confined  mainly  to 
the  other  side  of  the  island.  The  old  city  was  only 
stirred  by  the  very  edge  of  the  earth-wave. 

The  intelligence  of  the  ruin  of  the  castle  caused 
some  surprise,  although  it  had  generally  been  looked 
upon  as  doomed  since  the  tower  had  sunk  out  of  the 
perpendicular. 

But  this  feeling  gave  way  to  the  astonishment 
created  by  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  Mr, 
Farrell,  and  the  reappearance  of  Chorker. 

The  dogged  old  man  refused  all  information  con- 
cerning the  way  of  his  escape,  and  in  his  fashion 
enjoyed  himself  hugely. 

"  I've  been  starved  body  and  brain,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
thin  all  over,  in  and  out.  I  can  only  jest  hobbl& 
along,  and  I  can't  think  at  all." 

"  Let  him  be,"  said  Morse.  "  I  will  find  out  the  way 
he  left.  To-morrow  it  is  my  intention  to  see  if  1 
cannot  open  that  store-house.  It  may  be  empty,  but 
I  shall  never  rest  until  it  is  done." 

One  thing  had  followed  the  earthquake  which  was 
very  welcome.  The  water  had  returned  to  th& 
springs  in  the  wood,  which  the  reader  will  remember 
had  suddenly  dried  up,  and  left  the  Dervishes  with 
only  the  fountain  for  a  supply. 

When  that  failed  them  we  know  what  ensued. 

It  was  a  trying  journey  to  fetch  water  from  the- 
vault,  and  the  reopening  of  the  springs  was  very  much 
appreciated.  In  the  absence  of  Morse  none  had  cared 
for  the  task  of  going  to  the  vault,  but  finally  they  had 
made  a  strong  party  of  it  and  gone  down  armed. 

"Why?"  asked  Jim,  when  this  was  laughingly 
explained  to  him  by  Terry.  "  To  shoot  the  ghosts 
that  worry  Romeo  ?" 

'*  Well,"  answered  Terry,  "  we  don't  like  the  dismal 
hole,  and  what  is  more,  we  never  shall." 

"When  Morse  has  got  through  his  exploration  of 
the  place,"  said  Jim,  "  we  can  return  to  the  old  spot. 
After  all,  I  like  it  best.  It  is  a  pity  the  castle  is  gone, 
but  we  can  build  a  house  by  the  chine  and  try  to 
forget  it." 

"  We  can  live  in  the  tents  during  the  summer," 
said  Terry.  "  As  for  a  house,  we  may  never  want 
it." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Jim,  and  on  both  there 
rested  a  momentary  feeling  thai  their  surmises  in 
that  direction  might  come  true. 

"  We  can't  live  here  for  ever,"  sighed  Jim.  "  How 
I  shall  hate  the  old  life  when  I  return  to  it !  Fancy 
being  cooped  up  in  London  after  this !" 
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"Goodness  help  him!"  said  Changeling,  in  a  muffled  voice.        "HE  IS  going  to  swarm 

up  the  thing." 
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Morse  wras  busy  that  night  calculating  what  he 
should  take  with  him  down  to  the  vault.  For  once 
in  a  way  his  favourite  forcing  medium  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  storehouse,  if  such  it  was,  could  not  be 
opened  by  blasting. 

"  The  force  required,"  he  explained  to  Jim,  "  would 
be  such  that  it  might  weaken  or  wreck  the  roof  above, 
and  it  would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  bring  down  a 
whole  city  on  our  heads." 

"  What  do  you  hope  to  find  ?"  asked  Jim.  "  Trea- 
sure ?" 

"  Perhaps  nothing  much,  anyway.  But  I  am  curious 
to  find  out  what  the  ancients  kept  there." 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  not  curious 
on  that  point.  But  he  sorely  wanted  to  learn  how 
Ohorker  had  got  away.  That  could  surely  be  done 
by  a  full  and  complete  exploration  of  that  strange 
underground  place,  with  its  untold  pillars  of  stone 
and  its  storehouse  of  bronze. 

"  While  you  are  fiddling  about  that  bronze  thing, 
which  I  beheve  to  be  a  gasometer,"  said  Jim,  "  I  will 
have  a  look  round  outside  for  the  Chorker  exit  with 
some  of  the  fellows." 

"  ^\Tiat  do  you  call  my  storehouse  ?"  asked  Morse, 
smiling. 

"  A  gasometer.     It  is  shaped  like  one,  isn't  it  ?" 

"It  is." 

Morse  answered  with  a  peculiar  dryness  in  his 
voice  that  rather  amazed  Jim. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  my  comparison  ?"  he 
inquired. 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "  not  at  all.  How  could 
there  be  anything  wrong  in  it  ?  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you." 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  I  wiU  tell  you  to-morrow." 

"  Between  you  and  Chorker,"  said  Jim,  "  I  shall  die 
of  curiosity.  Why  should  I  wait  till  to-morrow  ?" 

"That  sounds  something  like  a  part  of  a  song,  Jim. 
You  will  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  because  I  won't 
give  you  my  reasons  for  being  grateful  to-night." 

Wlien  Morse  declared  that  much,  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said,  and  Jim  restrained  his  desire  for 
information. 

In  a  discussion,  shared  by  all  that  night,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  about  half  the  boys  were  eager  to 
accompany  Jim.  Morse  did  not  require  more  than 
three  assistants,  and  he  wished  them  to  be  Martin, 
Changeling,  and  Romeo. 

Privately  he  bade  Martin  get  the  best  substitute 
for  crowbars  he  could,  unless  he  had  brought  such 
things  with  him. 

"  I  have  what  wUl  serve,"  said  Martin, 

Mr.  F.irrell  and  Chorker  sat  gloomily  apart  from 
all,  each  wrapped  in  his  thoughts.  They  were  still  in 
a  weak  condition,  and,  when  the  time  came  for  rest, 


crept  into  their  appointed  tent,  also  occupied  by 
Martin  and  ChangeHng,  and  the  three  negroes; 

There  they  were  presently  found  lying  undressed, 
and  sound  asleep. 

"It  am  a  great  change  in  de  ole  massa,"  said 
Macbeth,  as  he  surveyed  the  face  of  the  schoolmaster 
with  the  light  of  a  lantern  thrown  upon  it.  "  He  hab 
had  a  rough  time  ob  it,  for  sure." 

"  He  mose  as  old  as  you,"  said  Romeo,  maliciously, 
"  barrin'  you  a  lilly  more  whiter  "bout  de  wool." 

"Dat  a  hbel  on  you'  granfader,"  said  Hamlet, 
severely. 

"I  parse  him  imperence  by  Uke  de  idle  wind," 
remarked  Macbeth,  loftily,  "  in  dat  suspect  he  hab  a 
good  sample  for  him  ole  age,  when  he  lose  de  black- 
ness ob  him  wool,  and  hab  a  grandson  to  insulk 
him." 

"  By  dat  time,"  said  Romeo,  "  you  not  be  here  to 
worry  me." 

"If  you  get  wrangling,  I'll  put  you  outside," 
growled  Martin,  who  was  making  up  a  couch  for 
himself.  "  Don't  forget,  Romeo,  that  we  are  off  as 
soon  as  it  is  light,  to  have  a  long  day." 

"All  right,  Martin,"  said  Romeo;  "me  'member. 
What  Marse  Morse  goin'  to  do  wif  dem  crowbars  ?" 

"  Ask  him,"  grunted  Martin  ;  "  how  should  I  know  ? 
He's  got  a  notion  in  his  head,  and  I'U  bet  my  life  it  is 
something  good." 

They  were  soon  all  asleep,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
Romeo,  awake  again  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

But  he  had  merely  slept  soundly  and  dreamlessly, 
and  the  morning  was  at  hand. 

Romeo  rose  in  response  to  a  call  from  Martin. 

"  Now,  Romeo,  I  am  ready.  Changeling,  on  with 
some  of  your  clothes,  and  be  ready  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  I'll  warrant  young  Morse  is  awake  and  stirring." 


CHAPTER  CCLXIX. 

THE   SECRET   OF   THE   STOEEHOUSB. 

ARTIN  had  provided 

four   strong  iron 

bars,  about   four 

feet     long,    with 

one  end  wedge-shaped. 

This    was     especially 

tempered,  so  as  to  resist  a 

pressure     more     than    any 

single  man   could  bring  to 

bear  upon  it. 

on     examining    them,    ex- 
pressed his    high   approval    of    their 
make  and  shape. 

"They  will  serve  my  purpose  admirably,"  he  said, 
and  the  blacksmith  was  pleased,  as  most  people  are 
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when  they  do  their  best  and  their  work  gives  entire 
satisfaction. 

Provision,  and  other  arrangements,  had  been  made 
for  a  stay  below  of  some  hours'  duration.  They  did 
not  wait  for  the  others  to  be  up  and  stirring,  but  set 
out  as  soon  as  they  were  ready. 

For  each  man  there  was  a  lantern  and  several 
candles.  Morse  was  similarly  provided,  and  Romeo, 
with  his  lighted,  led  the  way  into  the  huge  vault. 

"  There  were  mighty  builders  in  the  old  days,"  said 
Martin,  as  they  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  store- 
house. 

"  They  had  unlimited  labour,  and  it  was  cheap,'' 
replied  Morse,  "  that  is  half  the  secret  of  it.  The 
rest  may  be  summed  up  with  a  word  or  two — rude 
but  effective  mechanical  appliances.  Archimedes 
declared  that  if  he  had  a  place  to  stand  upon  he 
could  construct  a  lever  that  would  move  the  earth." 

"  Dat  a  job,  Marse  Morse,"  grinned  Romeo,  "  dat 
no  ornary  workman  do  if  he  paid  double  time." 

The  huge  bronze  cylinder  was  reached,  and  if  ever 
a  thing  looked  immovable  on  earth  that  work  of 
ancient  art  did. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained 
by  the  men  they  were  not  expressed.  Morse  bade 
them  keep  where  they  were  while  he  walked  round. 

Having  lighted  his  lamp,  he  started,  stooping  low 
and  examining  the  bottom  of  the  structure.  There 
was  an  accumulation  of  dirt  and  dust  round  the  base, 
which  might  have  been  nearly  a  foot  thick  in  places. 

It  was  soft  and  damp,  and  easily  moved. 

Morse  completed  the  circuit  and  rejoined  them. 
Pointing  to  the  dirt  alluded  to,  he  said  that  must 
first  be  removed. 

"  From  the  door  ?"  queried  Martin. 

"  There  is  no  door,"  answered  Morse  ;  "  it  is  a  sham, 
meant  to  deceive  and  lead  astray  strangers  like  our- 
selves." 

Martin  rubbed  his  head,  more  puzzled  than  ever, 
but  he  set  to  work  with  the  rest,  and,  as  the  dirt  was 
scraped  through,  it  was  discovered  that  every  few 
yards  there  was  a  small  hole  in  the  bronze  circular 
wall,  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Morse  laughed 
softly  to  himself,  as  if  some  surmise  of  his  had  been 
found  correct. 

But  he  made  no  reference  to  it  until  they  had  gone 
the  complete  round  and  paused  to  rest  from  an 
hour's  work,  trying,  on  account  of  its  having  to  be 
performed  in  a  stooping  position. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "cannot  you  guess  the  way  to 
open  this  puzzle?" 

"  Blessed  if  I  can,  sir,"  rephed  Martin. 

Changeling  smiled  feebly.  He  had  no  more  notion 
of  the  secret  than  a  babe  in  arms  has  of  the  first 
problem  in  Euclid.  Romeo,  however,  was  more  ven- 
txiresome  in  giving  an  opinion. 


"You  goin',  Marse  Morse,  to  fill  up  dem  liolcs  wif 
you  patent  powder,"  he  said,  "  and  hab  a  blow  up." 

"And  bring  the  whole  city  down  upon  us," 
returned  Morse;  "no.  This  thing  acts  on  the 
principle  of  a  gasometer  with  counterpoise  weights,  so 
that  a  little  effort  will  raise  it.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  weights  being  hiside  here,  while  with  the 
gasometer  they  are  outside.  It  was  a  remark  of 
Gordon's  that  led  me  to  come  to  that  conclusion,  and 
now  I  am  sure  it  is  the  right  one." 

"  Well,"  gasped  Martin,  "  if  you "  and  then  he 

stopped,  unable  to  go  further. 

"  This  bronze  casing,"  continued  Morse,  "  is,  in  my 
belief,  not  so  solid  as  it  appears,  although  it  is  strong 
enough  to  defy  ordinary  efforts  to  break  through  it." 

He  struck  it  with  the  bar  as  he  spoke,  and  it  gave 
out  a  deep,  booming  sound,  like  a  big,  muffled  bell,  or 
the  dull  ringing  of  a  huge  metal  basin. 

"  My  plan,"  said  Morse,  after  a  deep  echo  in 
the  vaiilt  had  died  away,  "  is  for  all  of  us  to  act  in 
concert  from  four  different  quarters.  We  thrust  our 
bars  through  these  openings.  They  go  right  through, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  metal  plate  on  the 
other  side,  which  will  enable  us  to  use  our  tools  as 
levers.  I  will  put  you  in  position,  and  the  signal  to 
start  will  be  a  blow  on  this  metal  cylinder  with  my 
crowbar." 

"  If  we  four  can  raise  it,"  said  Martin  as  they  moved 
along,  "  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  me.  Such  delicate 
poising  I  should  have  thought  impossible." 

"  And  maybe,"  said  Changeling,  "  the  weights  will 
not  act.     The  puUeys  may  be  choked  with  dirt." 

"  Do  not  forget  the  beautiful  provision  made  for 
keeping  the  gates  outside  in  working  order,"  said 
Morse.  "  We  shall  find  that  nothing  has  been 
forgotten,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  easy 
working  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  man's  ingenuity 
practically  for  all  time." 

He  had  already  marked  the  place  for  each  to  stand, 
and  a  lantern  for  Martin  and  Changeling  having  been 
lighted,  he  left  them  at  their  several  posts,  and  finally 
put  Romeo  in  his  place. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  original  spot,  and  struck 
the  bronze  cylinder  a  blow.  The  moment  it  began  to 
boom  in  its  impressive  bell-like  fashion  he  inserted  his 
crowbar,  and  put  aU  the  strength  he  possessed  into 
working  it  as  a  lever. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  he  strained  with  all  his  might, 
and  then  the  shell — it  proved  to  be  no  more  than  three 
inches  in  thickness — began  to  rise. 

Through  the  gap  of  an  inch  or  so  made  between  it 
and  the  ground  there  rushed  out  an  odour  that  was 
not  unpleasant.  It  reminded  Morse  of  what  he  had 
read  of  the  aroma  of  the  Spice  Islands. 

Another  effort,  and  up,  up  went  the  cylinder  until  it 
was  raised  as  high  as  his  knees. 
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He  could  see  the  light  of  the  other  lanterns,  and 
iiear  the  cries  of  astonishment  and  delight  uttered  by 
his  companions  as  they  paused  to  rest. 

"  Your  hands  will  do  now,"  he  said.  "  Raise  it  a 
-foot  higher." 

Once  more  they  laboured,  and  the  cylinder  was 
raised  high  enough  for  him  to  enter  with  ease. 

"  That  will  do  !"  he  shouted.     "  Come  round  tame.' 

They  gathered  together,  the  three  assistants  amazed 
and  excited.  Morse  was  as  cool  as  ever  he  hael  been 
in  his  Ufe. 

"Just  as  I  thought  it  would  prove  to  be,"  he 
remarked,  easily ;  "  but  it  is  Gordon  we  must  thank 
for  the  discovery.  That  suggestion  or  observation 
about  the  gasometer  did  the  trick." 

"You  would  have  found  it  alone,  sir,"  said  Martin. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  the  thing  that  would  entirely 
puzzle  you." 

"  Everything  puzzles  me,"  rejoined  Morse, "  and  the 
more  I  find  out  the  more  I  wonder.  We  will  rest  a  bit 
while  the  air  gets  in.  Give  it  ten  minutes,  and  then 
we  will  have  a  peep  inside." 

Romeo  was  already  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
-endeavouring  to  get  an  early  view  of  the  interior. 
He  could  see  a  number  of  boxes  and  bales  piled  one 
above  another,  and  bundles  of  what  appeared  to  be 
cloth  or  tapestry. 

"  Golly !"  was  all  he  could  say. 

Morse  passed  the  time  of  rest  in  making  a  few  notes 
in  a  smaU  pocket-book  he  always  carried  with  him. 
He  was  putting  down  the  results  of  the  last  hour's 
work. 

"  One  of  these  days,"  he  said,  "  I  may  ^vrite  a  book, 
and  having  seen  so  many  wonderful  things,  some  of 
-them  may  be  forgotten." 

"  Not  by  me,"  said  Martin. 

"  If  I  told  of  these  things,"  remarked  Changeling, 
■^^  to  some  people  I  knows  at  home,  they  would  call  me 
a  born  liar." 

The  time  of  rest  was  up,  and  Morse  led  the  way  in. 
They  had  to  stoop  to  get  under  the  bronze  cylinder 
.«hell,  but  it  was  high  enough  for  his  present  purpose. 

"  Whatever  we  find,"  he  said,  "  we  cannot  remove  it 
.-to-day." 

They  could  not  go  far  in  for  the  piles  of  bales  and 
'boxes  Romeo  had  already  dimly  seen.  They  filled 
almost  the  entire  centre  of  the  storehouse,  and  were 
piled  high  up  overhead,  so  that  the  light  of  the 
'lanterns  barely  showed  them  the  top. 

First  of  all,  Morse  turned  over  a  parcel  that  appeared 
to  be  a  roll  of  carpet.  It  was  held  together  by  wire  of 
the  nature  of  ordinary  bronze,  but  a  lighter  colour. 
As  he  brought  a  file,  it  was  soon  cut  through,  and 
Romeo,  by  his  direction,  rolled  it  out. 

And  a  carpet  it  was,  of  silk  and  golden  wire,  the 
'.pattern  most  beautiful. 


Shut  up  in  that  air-tight  place,  neither  damp  nor 
moth  had  harmed  ib.  The  colours  were  almost  as 
bright  as  when  fresh  from  the  maker's  hands. 


CHAPTER  CCLXX. 
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AYING     gazed    in 
breathless    ad- 
miration,   Martin 
said,    "  We  found 
nothing   like   this   in  the 
houses  above." 

"  These  things  were  not 
for  the  common  people," 
retorted  Morse,  "  and 
whatever  there  may  have 
been  of  carpet  or  tapestry  in 
the  olden  days,  the  inhabit- 
ants, when  they  departed  from  the  city,  took  their 
goods  and  chattels  with  them." 

"  P'r'aps  dis  was  a  sort  o'  gineral  shop,"  suggested 
Romeo. 

"Dry  up,  you  durned  nigger!"  growled  Changeling. 
Morse  laughed  merrily. 

"  It  is  not  a  bad  idea,"  he  said.  "  It  is  possible  that 
the  rulers  in  those  days  kept  everything,  and  doled 
out  to  the  people  such  things  as  they  earned,  or  could 
pay  for.  Romeo,  do  you  think  you  could  climb  up  to 
the  top  of  that  pile  of  bales  and  pitch  one  down  ?" 

"Suttinly,"  replied  Romeo,  glaring  at  Changeling, 
"  unless  some  more  cleber  pusson  dan  me  feel  com- 
perent  to  do  de  job." 

"  If  you  mean  ?ne,"  said  Changeling,  "  I  can  do  it." 
"  Come  out  ob  de  way !"  cried  Romeo. 
But  Changeling  had  already  started,  and  Romeo, 
with  an  angry   growl,   plunged   after  him.     Side  by 
side    they  clambered  up,  untU   they  were  but  dim 
shadows  above. 

"  Give  the  word,  Mr.  Morse,"  sang  out  Changeling, 
"  and  stand  clear." 

"  Let  dat  'lone !"  Romeo  was  heard  to  cry.  "  What 
me  come  up  here  for  ?" 

" Don't  wrangle,"  shouted  Morse.  "Now!  Stand 
clear,  Martin !" 

Something  was  heard  coming  down,  and  they  stood 
aside  to  give  it  falling-ground.    But  it  was  not  a 
bale. 
It  was  Romeo. 

Whatever  may  have  caused  his  fall  will  never  be 
really  known.  He  afterwards  vowed  that  Changeling 
threw  him  down.  Changeling,  in  defence,  asserted 
that  he  slipped  and  fell. 

It  was  a  long  fall,  but  not  a  particularly  dangerous 
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one,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  pile  was  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  Romeo  rolled  down,  step  by  step, 
until  he  reached  the  stone  flooring,  on  which  he  came 
with  a  sufficiently  powerful  tliwack.  It  deprived  him 
of  some  of  his  breath,  but  not  all  of  it. 

"  You  tink  you  done  a  clebec  fing,  p'r'aps !"  he 
roared.  "  Jess  wait  a  minute  till  me  got  time  to  gib 
you  anoder  look  up  dere  !" 

"  Stand  clear  !"  shouted  Changeling  ;  "  the  goods 
are  coming." 

"  Now,  if  you "  began  Romeo  ;  but  the  rush  of  a 

descending  bale  reaching  his  ears,  he  scrambled  out  of 
the  way  with  a  celerity  that  proved  he  had  broken  no 
bones  when  he  fell. 

The  bale  came  down  with  a  force  that  burst  its  wire 
bonds  asunder,  and  the  wrapper  spUtting  in  a  dozen 
places,  a  quantity  of  small  cloths  and  other  things 
were  disclosed. 

In  the  centre  were  some  knives,  with  blades  of 
bronze  fixed  to  strong  wooden  handles.  There  were 
some  metal  plates  also,  a  few  silver  chains  about  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  dog-chain,  and  a  looking- 
glass  of  crystal  in  an  oaken  frame. 
And  all  the  articles  appeared  to  have  been  used, 
Morse  tamed  them  over  curiously.  If  this  were 
indeed  an  ordinaiy  store-house,  the  authorities  had 
very  mixed  ideas  about  keeping  their  goods. 

"  Send  another  bale  down,  Changeling,"  he  sang 
out.     "  Help  me,  Martin,  to  shift  this  lot." 

It  was  done  in  a  twinkling,  and  another  bale  came 
to  the  ground. 

This  was  unlike  the  other  in  shape  and  size,  one 
being  square,  and  the  other  more  like  a  bundle. 

Its  bands  defied  the  fall.  Morse  had  to  cut  them  to 
open  it. 

Another  assortment  of  linen  and  things  presum- 
ably used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  all  haAring  at 
one  time  been  in  use  was  pretty  well  certain. 

There  were  some  knives,  which  had  been  sharpened 
again  and  again,  until  the  blades  were  worn  away,  and 
one  was  broken.  The  bundle  a,lso  contained  a  piece 
of  parchment,  with  writing  on  it  which  Morse  could 
not  read  ;  but,  by  the  arrangement  of  it,  he  judged 
it  was  a  hst  of  the  contents. 

"  It  beats  me,"  mused  Morse.  "  We  must  see  what 
is  in  one  of  the  boxes." 

These  were  mixed  with  the  bales,  and  looked  as  if 
they  were  both  stout  and  strong.  The  tops  were 
covered  with  slieets  of  bronze,  but  there  were  no  locks 
visible.  That  much  they  could  see,  but  with  the 
weight  of  the  mass  of  tilings  above  them  the  lower 
ones  were  hopelessly  fast. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Changeling  announced 
that  things  were  mixed  above,  and  if  a  box  was 
wanted  it  could  be  sent  down  as  soon  as  he  had 
shifted  a  weight  that  rested  on  it. 


"  Let  that  weight  alone,"  cried  Morse. 
But  he  was  too  late.     Changeling  had  shifted  a 
weight  that  rested  on  the  box,  and  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  was  heard  from  his  lips. 

"  I  didn't  see  it  was  a-dangliug  from  a  chain,"  h© 
cried ;  "  it's  gone  up  a  foot  or  two." 

Morse  wheeled  about  and  saw  that  the  bronze 
shell  of  the  storehouse  had  descended,  and  was  in  its 
old  place  again. 

"  How  very  foolish  of  you,  OhangeUng!"  he  cried;. 
"  What  have  I  done,  sir  ?"  asked  Changeling, 
"  Closed  us  in,"  was  the  reply, 
"  And  we  have  left  the  crowbars  outside,"  exclaime<i 
Martin. 

"  Dat  all  de  result  ob  habin'  a  fool  pottering  about 
t'ings  he  knows  nuffin'  'bout,"  said  Romeo;  "you 
not  see  de  chain,  stupid  ?  " 

"  No !"  roared  Changeling.    "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 
"  I  tell  you,"  said  Morse  in  his  old  quiet  way,  "  that 
you  have  shut  us  in." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Martin,  with  assumed  cheerful- 
ness, "  it  won't  be  for  ever.  They  will  miss  us  by- 
and-by,  and  come  to  seek  us  here." 

"  Not  before  night,"  returiied  Morse  ;  "  remember 
that  we  came  provided  for  the  entire  day," 
"Even  that  won't  be  long,  sir," 
"  Too    long,    perhaps.     Don't    you    perceive    the 
pecuhar  odour  given  out  by  some  of  these  bales  ?" 
"  I  admit,"  said  Martin,  "  that  it  is  peculiar," 
"  It  has  a  soporific  effect  on  the  senses,"  asserted 
Morse.     "  I  can  feel  it  already," 

Martin  snifi"ed  it  suspiciously,  and  admitted  that  it 
"  had  a  sleepy  odour  about  it." 

"  It  is  as  well  to  look  things  in  the  face,"  said 
Morse.  "  I  have  done  wrong  in  not  letting  Gordon 
know  my  views  of  the  structure  of  this  place.  Then 
when  he  came  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  at  us;  but  now  when  he  at  last  thinks  it  is 
time  we  ought  to  be  back  he  will  come  on  here  and 
find  four  crowbars  outside — nothing  more.  He  will 
never  guess  that  we  are  inside." 
"  We  must  try  to  keep  awake,  sir." 
"  We  may  try  our  best,  but  not  be  able  to  do  so,  I 
am  sure  of  it;  and  once  asleep  we  shall  sleep  on. 
There  will  be  no  more  awakening  for  us,  without 
assistance,  in  this  world," 

"  It  was  my  duty  to  have  brought  the  bars  in,"  said 
Martin,  bitterly. 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  us  all,  but  we  did  not  do  it. 
There  let  the  matter  rest  as  far  as  that  goes. 
Changeling,  you  may  come  down.  I  have  no  longer 
any  curiosity  about  what  is  in  the  bales." 

"  Mightn't  we  find  something  in  one  of  them  that 
would  help  us  ?"  hinted  Martin, 

"  We  might,  but  I  doubt  it,  I  can  see  now  what 
this  place  has  been  intended  for." 
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"  You  can  see  backward  and  forward  further  than 
'most  all  of  us  put  together." 

"  When  the  city  was  besieged  at  any  time,"  said 
Morse,  "  the  people  brought  and  stored  their  valuables 
here.     No  enemy  could  get  at  them." 

"  Unless  he  got  in  by  the  way  Chorker  went  out, 
sir." 

"  Even  then  this  place  would  be  impregnable.  The 
people  could  have  no  safer  depot  to  hide  their  valu- 
ables. It  was  done  more  than  once,  I  feel  sure  ;  and 
when  it  was  resolved  to  desert  the  city  all  they  could 
not  carry  was  stored  here." 

"  But  they  were  never  coming  back  again." 

"  Some  cunning  ruler  or  priesthood  may  have  had 
that  in  view,  and  lacking  faith  in  the  city's  being 
accursed,  tempted  the  people,  or  commanded  them  to 
store  their  goods  here,  intending  one  day  to  return 
and  appropriate  them." 

"  That  sounds  reasonable." 

"I  feel  it  is.  But  the  plans  of  knaves  oft  go 
astray,  and  the  false  friends  of  the  people  may  have 
perished  ere  they  could  carry  out  their  scheme  of 
robbery.     How  close  the  air  is  getting !" 

Changeling  now  joiiiod  them,  in  a  penitent  mood, 
but  as  what  he  had  done  was  a  pure  accident,  that 
was  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  reproach  him. 

"  It  is  very  hot  and  stuffy  up  there.     I  nearly  fell 


"  Let  us  look  round  on  the  chance  of  finding  some- 
thing to  help  us,"  said  Morse.     "  Romeo  !" 

"  What  de  marrer  ?"  asked  Romeo,  who  was  dozing 
off. 

"  Get  up." 

"  Certly,  Marse  Morse,"  was  the  drowsy  reply. 

But  he  did  not  rise,  and  they  left  him  there  while 
they  hurried  round  to  see  if  there  was  aught  that 
would  help  them  in  that  hour  of  undoubted  peril. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXI. 

THE   FI]SOINa   OF   THE   EENEGADE. 

O  anxiety  was  felt  re- 
garding Morse,  and 
Jim  at  an  early  hour 
after  breakfast  pro- 
posed to  the  boys  that 
they   should  all  assist 
in  endeavouring  to  find 
out  the  way  Chorker 
had  left  the  city. 

It  was  his    opinion 
that  it  would  be  dis- 
covered not  far  from  the  walls. 

But  prior  to  departing  he  made  a  final  effort  to 
extract  the  informatior  from  the  reticent  Chorker. 


He  found  him  sitting  outside  the  tent  where  he 
slept,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  morning  pipe.  Con- 
trary to  Mr.  Farrell,  who  did  not  show  signs  of 
rallying  back  to  health,  he  was  recovering  quickly 
from  the  effects  of  his  hungry  pilgrimage  in  the 
woods. 

"  Now,  Chorker,"  said  Jim,  *•'  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
for  the  last  time  a  question.  You  can  perhaps  guess 
what  it  is." 

"Let  me  see,"  murmured  Chorker,  thoughtfully 
tapping  his  brow,  "  you  was  a-speaking  to  me  about 
summat,  but — dash  it !  I  niver  was  so  bad  in  the  head 
before." 

"  I  see,"  said  Jim,  "  it  is  quite  useless  to  put  the 
question.  Now  understand  me,  it  will  not  be  asked 
you  again.     I  can  find  it  for  myself." 

He  walked  away,  and  as  the  boys  were  arranged  in 
parties  they  started  off,  taking,  by  the  advice  of  Jim, 
different  directions,  so  as  to  cover  a  fair  space  of 
ground  in  the  region  of  Gordontown. 

Mr.  Farrell,  like  Achilles,  was  sulking  in  his  tent, 
but  he  overheard  what  had  passed.  After  Jim  was 
gone  he  came  forth  and  took  Chorker  to  task  for 
being  a  fool. 

"  Up  to  a  certain  point,"  he  said,  "  you  did  right  ia 
having  your  way  in  this  matter,  but  now  you  have 
gone  too  far.  It  was  your  one  chance  of  making 
friends  with  the  boys  again." 

"  And  you,"  retorted  Chorker,  "  have  lorst  yours 
for  iver,  too." 

"  I,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  haughtily,  "  await  for  them 
to  seek  reconciliation  with  me.  The,^estrangement 
that  undoubtedly  exists  is  more  to  their  disadvantage 
than  mine." 

"  Don't  see  it,"  said  Chorker,  with  a  grin. 

The  one  other  person  left  in  the  camp  was  Miss 
Elegantine,  and  Charley,  of  course.  The  bear  at  the 
time  was  sleeping  in  Jim's  tent,  and  Miss  Elegantine 
in  hers  was  performing  her  extra  toilette. 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  having  a  few  hours  to  them- 
selves— all  the  day,  if  they  wished — were  gone  over  to 
the  sea-fishing. 

The  schoolmaster,  having  had  his  little  wordy  war 
with  Chorker,  sauntered  about  idly  with  a  brooding 
face.  Although  he  never  referred  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  they  were  very  often  in  his  thoughts. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  he  had  enter- 
tained for  Lucia  di  Valo,  it  was  evanescent,  and  was 
gone.  It  departed  with  many  other  things  relating 
to  his  life  on  the  island  prior  to  the  night  of  the 
earthquake. 

But  the  things  of  long  ago  he  remembered  perfectly. 
He  bitterly  regretted  having  entered  on  the  mafi 
scheme  of  keeping  a  school  on  the  Napoleonic  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  authority  ;  but  anger  was  the  chief 
factor  in  the  feeling    he  encouraged  towards   Mrs. 
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Farrell  and  Eveline.  He  considered  they  were  parties 
to  his  detention  on  the  island,  and  had  conspired  with 
Miss  Elegantine,  in  fact,  and  he  never  loved  them  less 
than  at  that  hour. 

As  for  that  aunt  of  Dibble's,  he  hated  her  with  a 
deep  and  undying  hatred,  and  her  suddenly  emerging 
from  her  tent  and  confronting  him  was  as  welcome 
a  sight  as  a  tiger  in  the  woods  is  to  an  unarmed  man. 

He  was  afraid  of  her,  as  well  as  imbued  with  hatred, 
and  in  his  changed  condition  shrank  from  her  gaze 
like  a  frightened  child. 

"  Why  do  you  moon  about  alone  ?"  she  asked ;  "  it 
would  have  been  better  for  you  to  have  gone  with  the 
boys." 

"  That  was  a  matter  I  hope  I  may  decide  for  my- 
self," he  said,  softly. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  cheerful  rejoinder  ;  "  but  you 
are  better  when  in  company,  for  it  isn't  good  for  you 
to  be  alone." 

Her  manner  was  kijid  enough,  and  he  was  open  to 
agreeable  companionship,  though  it  was  that  of  one  he 
hated.  Loneliness,  both  by  night  and  day,  had  a 
terror  for  him  he  could  not  account  for. 

*.'  I  am  going  to  gather  some  flowers,"  said  Miss 
Elegantine ;  "  you  had  better  come  with  me.  I'll  get 
another  basket." 

She  had  one  in  her  hand,  which  she  gave  him,  and 
from  the  tent  brought  out  another.  Together  they 
started,  he  conscious  that  he  was  being  treated  like  a 
little  boy.     And  he  felt  old,  so  very  old. 

"  Now  take  things  easy,"  said  Miss  Elegantine  ; 
"  there  is  a  lot  of  time  ahead  of  us." 

Chorker,  who  had  watched  the  scene  with  an  ugly 
grin  on  his  face,  saw  them  disappear  in  the  wood,  and 
then  felt  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 

"  I'll  amuse  myself,"  he  muttered,  "  by  overhauling 
these  'ere  tents.  Shouldn't  be  surprised  now  if  there 
ain't  a  heap  o'  wallabies  stored  about.  I  can  sweat 
'em  a  bit  if  there  is  jewels  or  money,  and  not  be  found 
out." 

That  was  the  one  idea  of  his  life  since  he  came  to 
the  island — the  finding  of  treasure.  It  had  haunted 
him  throughout,  and  he  was  certain  that  the  boys, 
especially  Jim  and  Morse,  had  some  of  both  jewels 
and  gold  in  their  possession. 

To  the  tent  occupied  by  the  two  friends  he  went, 
and  boldly  entered.  Charley  was  not  in  his  thoughts, 
and  he  walked  right  in,  up  to  the  top,  past  the  sleep- 
ing animal  without  seeing  him. 

"  Now  here's  boxes  and  bags,"  he  muttered,  "  and 
none  of  'em  locked,  as  I  see.  That  is  like  young  fools : 
they  are  so  trustful." 

As  he  raised  the  lid  of  a  box,  Charley  opened  one 
eye  and  lazily  looked  about  him.  In  a  moment  the 
other  was  also  wide  open. 

"Linen   on   the  top,"    said    Chorker,    half-aloud; 


"  it's  cur'us  how  clean  they  keeps  things,  considering  ;; 
but  then,  what  they  doesn't  wash  theirselves,  that 
Romeo  chap  does  for  'era." 

He  lifted  up  the  linen  and  came  to  a  sudden  pause. 

What  was  it  he  heard  behind  him  ? 

It  sounded  like  a  stealthy  footstep,  but  it  might  be 
only  the  wind  rustling  the  cloth  of  the  tent. 

He  was  almost  sure  it  was  that,  and  yet  he  had  not 
the  courage  or  strength  of  body  to  turn  and  look. 

Pit-a-pat !  It  was  not  the  footstep  of  a  man.  It 
was  too  slow.  There  was  quite  an  interval  between 
the  fall  of  one  foot  and  another.  It  must  be  the 
wind. 

But  now  it  was  nearer  and  still  nearer.  Two  huge 
hands  clasped  his  waist.  He  looked  down  at  them, 
and  saw  that  they  were  paws.  The  terrible  truth 
burst  upon  him. 

"  Charley !"  he  shiieked,  in  a  shrill  voice,  and  then, 
sank  limp  and  lifeless,  to  all  appearance,  on  the 
ground. 

Charley  let  him  go,  and,  as  he  lay  in  a  heap,  turned 
him  over  so  as  to  see  his  face. 

The  bear  regarded  it  with  a  speculative  eye,  as  if 
half-believing  that  the  faint  was  a  sham.  But  having 
stirred  Chorker  with  his  paw  several  times  without  any 
effect,  Charley  was  convinced  that  he  had  a  senseless, 
man  to  deal  with. 

A  contented  grunt  was  uttered  in  recognition  of  the 
fact,  and  then  the  huge  beast  stretched  himself  out  by 
his  side. 

It  was  at  this  hour  that  a  man  emerged  from  the 
wood  far  away  to  the  south,  and  stood  there  regarding 
the  tents  with  a  critical  eye.  It  was  Fornshaw,  the 
renegade. 

He  bore  the  arms  he  possessed  when  with  Oka 
Wallah,  and  he  showed  nothing  of  the  starved  and 
hunted  look  which  characterised  Chorker  after  his 
wanderings  in  the  forest. 

To  all  appearance  he  had  fared  well  during  his 
voluntary  lonely  sojourn  in  the  sheltering  wood. 

The  first  expression  on  his  face  on  beholding  tho 
tents  was  that  of  surprise.  He  evidently  did  not 
expect  to  find  them  there.  Then  his  manner  changed 
to  that  of  one  who  has  reason  to  think  there  have  been 
great  changes  during  his  absence. 

There  was  none  of  even  the  slow  movement  of  the^ 
life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  those 
tents. 

He  glanced  citywards,  with  a  full  view  of  the  Halj 
of  Justice  from  where  he  stood,  and  saw  that  the 
bronze  barrier  was  no  longer  there. 

"  What  has  been  done  ?"  he  murmured.  "  Without 
Oka  Wallah  the  fiends  would  not  have  done  much.  It 
was  his  quarrel,  not  theirs." 

In  doubt  he  slowly  moved  down  towards  the  camp.. 
The  stillness  of  it  grew  each  moment  more  puzzling. 
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Then,  as  one  inspired, he  believed  he  had  discovered 
the  truth. 

"  They  have  overcome  the  boys  and  are  in  the 
city." 

It  made  his  blood  boil  with  anger.  After  all,  his 
blow  must  have  failed  in  striking  home.  Oka  Wallah 
had  recovered  and  led  his  men  to  victory  and 
slaughter.  In  a  blind  fury  he  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  absence  and  destroy  their  tents. 

They  could  not  be  replaced,  and  furthermore,  their 
loss  would  have  a  superstitious  effect  upon  the  swarthy 
owners. 

That  was  the  reasoning  in  his  heated  mind,  and 
convinced  at  last  that  there  was  absolutely  no  living 
person  there,  he  boldly  strode  round  to  the  front. 

Then  he  saw  that  all  things  save  the  tent  were 
changed.  Over  the  ashes  of  the  morning  fires,  utensils 
that  had  never  been  in  Dervish  hands  were  swinging. 
All  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  appertaining  to  the  more 
civihsed  life  were  strewn  here  and  there. 

One  of  the  tents  was  open.  He  peered  in  and  saw 
the  schoolboy  effects  lying  about  in  all  the  inevitable 
disorder  of  youthful  habits. 

"  As  I  Uve,"  he  cried,  "  the  youngsters  have  ivonP 

With  a  quick  stride  he  passed  from  one  tent  to 
another,  hoping  to  find  one  of  the  boys  on  guard,  or 
sleeping,  until  he  came  to  where  Charley  was  keeping 
watch  over  his  unconscious  prisoner. 

Charley  stared  at  him  heavy-eyed  and  disinterested. 
He  made  no  sign. 

Just  then  Chorker  came  round,  and,  after  a  moment 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  recalled  what  had  happened, 
and  espied  the  renegade  at  the  door  of  the  tent. 

"  At  him,  boy  1"  he  cried  to  Charley,  in  terror. 

The  bear,  strange  to  say,  rose  up  in  obedience,  and 
swiftly  bore  down  upon  the  renegade. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXII. 

THE  PRISONEES  IN  THE  STOEEHODSE. — A   HAPPT 
THOUGHT. 

,NCE  more  we  must 
join  Morse  in  the 
vault     below, 
where  we  left  him 
in  a  perilous  position. 
We  return  within  half 
'      an    hour    of    the    un- 
toward closing    down   of 
the  bronze  casing   of  the 
storehouse. 

In  vain  had  they  sought 

for  some  means  to  raise  it 

again.     There  was  nothing  that  would  serve  them,  and 

as  they  hurried  along  the  vast  pile   of  storage,  the 


strange  aroma  became  more  and  more  overpowering. 
An  idea  entered  the  head  of  Martin.  He  after- 
wards declared  that  it  was  quite  brilliant  for  him. 

"  If  we  lie  down  close  to  those  holes,"  he  said,  "  we 
may  be  able  to  draw  in  a  bit  of  fresh  air,  and  keep  all 
right  until  they  come  to  help  us." 

The  prospect  of  lying  there,  drawing  air  through  a 
mere  rat-hole  for  hours,  was  not  exhilarating,  but  it 
offered  them  the  means  of  escaping  from  the  influence 
of  the  insidious  odours. 

Romeo  was  already  gone  off,  but  he  was  as  on© 
sleeping.  His  breath  came  strong  and  steady.  Morse 
entertained  no  fears  on  his  account. 

He  and  Martin  and  Changeling  each  sought  one  of 
the  openings  they  had  discovered,  and  found  imme- 
diate relief.  The  fresh  air  they  were  able  to  draw 
soon  fully  revived  them. 

With  that  change  came  the  clear  mind,  and  Morse 
instinctively  began  to  think  over  possible  plans  of 
escape.  He  had  not  been  reflecting  long  when  he 
suddenly  burst  out  laughing.  Martin,  who  was 
indulging  in  the  most  gloomy  of  thoughts,  was  startled. 
Not  only  was  it  unusual  to  hear  such  a  sound  from  the 
lips  of  Morse,  but  the  time  and  place  had  little  of  the 
element  of  laughter. 

Changeling,  too,  was  brought  out  of  a  fit  of  philo- 
sophical resignation  to  the  inevitable,  as  he  deemed  it. 
Both  man  sprang  to  their  feet.  Morse  had  risen  also, 
and  was  calmly  looking  to  his  lantern. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  insane. 
Madness  is  scarcely  in  my  line.  But  what  fools  wo 
must  be !  Verily  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  head 
among  us." 

"  I  have  always  reckoned  on  one,"  replied  Martin. 

"  Come  up  to  the  top  of  the  bales  with  me,"  said 
Morse. 

"  Eh  ?"  exclaimed  the  amazed  blacksmith. 

"  To  the  top  of  the  bales,  I  say,"  repeated  Morse. 

"  We  shall  be  smothered  up  there,  sir,  and  I  for  on© 
ain't  in  a  hurry  to  be  sent  to  sleep." 

"  I  don't  see  as  it  matters,"  remarked  Changeling. 

"  The  counterpoise  weight !"  cried  Morse,  gleefully. 
"  It  is  clear  that  there  is  only  one.  As  it  went  up  it 
let  the  cylinder  down." 

"  Oh,  yes — it  did  so,"  was  the  helpless  rejoinder  of 
the  men. 

"  Well,  it  could  not  have  gone  far,  could  it,  now  ? 
Say  a  few  feet.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of 
it  and  hang  on.  If  that  isn't  enough,  we  can  attach, 
some  of  the  bales  or  boxes,  and  down  it  comes.  Thea 
up  goes  the  cylinder.     Now  can  you  see  ?" 

"  It  is  wonderful,  sir,  that  you  get  at  everything  in, 
time." 

"  We  may  find  the  air  very  close  up  there,  but  with 
a  handkerchief  over  our  noses  we  shall  be  all  right. 
Come ;  time  presses." 
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He  led  the  way,  and  they  scrambled  up  the  great 
pyramid  of  stores  to  the  very  top.  There  the  level 
was  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  offered  them  a 
liberal  standing-room. 

About  eight  feet  over  their  heads  hung  the  counter- 
poise weight.  At  its  base  it  was  a  foot  or  so  in 
diameter ;  the  length  of  it  could  not  be  seen, 

"  Hoist  me  up,"  said  Morse. 
/     Martin  lifted  him  in  his  strong  arms,  and  Morse 
climbed  to  his  shoulders. 

"  Stand  steady  !"  was  the  next  word,  "  and  put  your 
hands  behind  my  ankles — just  as  you  have  seen  the 
fellows  at  a  circus  do  it." 

Martin  carried  out  his  instructions.  Up  to  the 
present  they  had  not  felt  much  inconvenience  from 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be 
purer  at  that  elevation  than  it  was  below. 

"  This  weight  is  longer  than'I  thought,"  said  Morse ; 
"  I  can't  reach  the  shoulder  of  it.  Steady,  I  am  coming 
down." 

He  dropped  lightly  again  to  their^side,  and  whipped 
the  file  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  I  want  some  of  that  binding  wire,"  he  said,  "  a  lot 
of  it.  Cut  through  the  bonds  of  some  of  the  outer 
lots." 

He  handed  the  file  to  Martin,  and  the  blacksmith 
soon  cut  through  half-a-dozen  pieces. 

"  Lay  hold,''  said  Morse  to  Changeling,  "  and  assist 
me  in  sending  these  things  below." 

They  turned  over  two  or  three  loosened  bales, 
pitching  out  the  contents,  and  holding  on  to  the 
severed  wires.  Martin  continued  his  labours,  and  he 
followed  him  up,  collecting  the  binding  material  untU 
Mofse  bad  a  thickish  bundle  of  it. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  cried.  "  Now  help  me  to  weave  it 
into  a  rope." 

As  they  were  at  last  beginning  to  feel  faint  in  the 
sickly  air,  the  expedient  of  tying  their  handkerchiefs 
oVer  their  mouths  and  noses  was  adopted.  The  effect 
was  somewhat  ludicrous,  but  they  had  no  time  to 
make  merry  over  it. 

The  rope  was  made  a  dozen  strands  strong,  and 
about  as  many  yards  were  speedily  twisted.  Morse 
nodded  to  intimate  that  was  all  he  required,  and 
motioned  for  Martin  to  raise  him  again. 

In  a  moment  or  two  he  was  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  when  there  he  put  the  rope  round  his 
own  neck.  Changeling,  holding  up  a  lantern,  watched 
him  cmriously,  wondering  what  on  earth  he  was  bent 
on  doing.  Morse  was  putting  his  arms  around  the 
counterpoise  weight^as  a  boy  does  about  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  as  a  prehminary  to  climbing  it. 

"  Goodness  help  him !"  cried  Changeling,  in  a 
muffled  voice.     "  He  is  going  so  swarm  up  the  thing  I" 

That  was  the  intention  of  Morse,  and  immediately 
after  the  inspired  thought  of  Changeling  had  been 


uttered,  Martin  felt  the  spring  and  the  after  loss  of 
weight  of  the  daring  youngster. 

Now  he  could  look  up,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
terror  that  he  saw  the  weight  oscillating  slowly  to  and 
fro  as  if  it  were  the  pendulum  of  a  big  clock,  and 
Morse  holding  on  with  the  tenacity  of  a  leech. 

"  liook  out  to  catch  him  if  he  drops !"  he  roared 
through  the  handkerchief  about  his  mouth. 

But  Morse  did  not  drop.  Up,  up  he  went,  until 
it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  see  him  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern.  Then  he  stopped,  and  his  voice 
was  heard  in  its  usual  clear,  ringing  tone. 

"  All  right.  I  have  gained  the  shoulder.  As  soon 
as  it  is  steady  I  will  drop  the  rope." 

It  was  soon  steady  enough  for  his  purpose,  and 
then  down  came  the  cord,  accompanied  with  the  cry: 
"  Lay  hold !" 

They  seized  it,  and  the  next^order  was,  "  Tug  away. 
I  have  made  it  fast !" 

The  two  men  hung  on  with  all  their  weight,  and, 
with  that  of  Morse,  it  sufficed.  The  weight  came 
slowly  down  with  the  triumphant  youth  astride  of  it. 
"  Slip  the  end  under  some  of  the  other  bonds,"  he 
said  ;  "-don't  slacken  it  more  than  you  can  help. 
Anchor  me  securely." 

They  hastened  to  carry  out  his  instructions,  and 
the  counterpoise  was  soon  fully  secured  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  heavier  packages  to  ensure  its  not 
ascending  again. 

It  was  a  fine  mass  of  bronze  about  fourteen  feet 
long.  Morse  slid  down  it  and  slapped  Martin  on  the 
back  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy. 

"  Isn't  it  a  splendid  piece  of  mechanism  ?"  he  cried. 

He  paused  one  moment  to  see  that  the  fastenings 

were  secure,  and  then  they  descended  to  the  ground 

below.    In  the  breasts  of  all  there  was  a  strong  desire 

to  get  outside  the  place,  if  only  for  a  spell  of  rest. 

At  the  bottom  they  came  upon  a  spectacle  that 
sent  them  into  fits  of  laughter.  When  the  heart  is 
lightened  a  small  joke  suffices  to  tickle  the  risible 
faculties.  It  was  Romeo,  awakened  from  his  lethargy 
by  the  rush  of  fresh  air.  He  was  sitting  up,  buried  to 
his  shoulders  in  all  sorts  of  things  that  had  been 
tumbled  from  aloft. 

"  'Pears  to  me,  Marse  Morse,"  he  said,  "  dat  you 
been  habin'  a  fine  bit  ob  fun  wif  dis  chile.  It  minds 
me  ob  de  time  you  bury  me  in  de  chine." 

"We  quite  forgot  you  were  below,"  said  Morse. 
"  No  great  damage  is  done." 

"  Barring  a  fork  dey  jess  stick  inter  my  ribs,  dere 
nuffin'  to  complain  ob.  What  dis  ?  Dat  ere  ting  gone 
up  agen  ?     Hooroar  !" 

He  scrambled  up,  and  as  he  rushed  forward,  they  fol- 
lowed him  out.  In  comparison  with  the  sickening 
aroma  of. the  storehouse,  the  air  of  the  vast  vault  was 
declared  sweet  and  pure 
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CHAPTER  CCLXXIII. 

DIBBLE  BECOMES   THE  HERO   OF  A  GREAT  DISCOTERT, 

IM    GORDON,   when 
he  set  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition, thought  of 
dividing     the    boys 
into     about    four 
parties,    but     even- 
'  tually  he  decided  to 
practically  give  them 
carte   blanche  to   go 
where  they  pleased. 
"  Scatter    about,' 
he     said,    "but    do 
not  go  far  from  the  camp." 

Thus  it  happened  they  became  spHt  up  into  twos 
and  threes,  for  it  invariably  happens  in  all  bodies  of 
men  and  boys  that  each  has  some  especial  chum,  or  it 
may  be  two,  with  whom  he  finds  his  so-caUed  affinity, 
a  term  so  often  used  to  express  harmonious  disposi- 
tions. 

Dibble  and  Dawson  had  been  very  chummy  of  late, 
and  they  soon  detached  themselves  from  the  main 
body,  and  entered  the  wood  on  the  north  side  of 
Gordontown. 

There  it  was  not  so  depse  as  the  forest  facing  the 
gates,  but  the  trees  were  bigger.  In  some  places  the 
wood  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  thinned  by 
an  experienced  forester,  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  landscape. 

They  also  discovered,  here  and  there,  comparatively 
bald  patches,  where  the  weeds  and  wild  grass  grew 
with  less  luxuriance  than  was  otherwise  the  case.  It 
puzzled  them  for  a  while,  but  the  mystery  was 
eventually  solved. 

Dawson,  with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle,  scraped  away 
some  of  the  soil,  and  immediately  beneath  it  found  a 
slab  of  stone.  He  gave  it  a  blow,  and  from  beneath 
there  arose  a  booming  sound,  such  as  would  be 
emitted  by  a  cavern  beneath. 

"  The  whole  forest,"  he  said,  "  is,  like  the  city,  built 
•on  a  dome  of  stone." 

•"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Dibble  ;  "  none  of  these 
partly  bald  places  are  more  than  twenty  feet  wide  and 
about  double  the  length.  They  all  shape  in  the  same 
■direction,  too.  I  should  say  there  is  nothing  more 
than  a  passage-way  underneath." 

'*  I  say,  Dibble  !"  exclaimed  Dawson,  "  you  are  get- 
ting sharp.     That  is  a  very  sensible  suggestion." 

"  I  rather  fancy,"  was  the  complacent  reply, "  that  I 
a,fc  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  I  used  to  be." 

They  halted  and  had  a  talk  over  the  matter,  decid- 
ing in  the   end  to  devote  their  attention  to  these 


partly  sterile  spots  and  trace  them  to  the  end,  if  it 
could  be  found. 

It.was  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  it  appeared  to  be, 
for  as  they  progressed  the  wood  thickened  and  dense 
patches  of  prickly  shrubs  occasionally  barred  their 
way.  Bat  they  succeeded  in  tracing  the  underground 
way  for  about  a  mUe,  and  there  the  density  of  the 
wood  threatened  to  bar  their  further  progress. 

They  scraped  away  a  lot  of  the  earth,  and  partly 
laid  bare  a  slab  of  the  purest  marble,  twenty  feet  or 
so  broad  and  double  the  length.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  thoroughly  clear  it,  for  that  would  be  a  task 
of  hours  ;  but  the  patch  they  scraped  away  showed 
beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was  a  solid  slab,  and,  with 
their  appliances,  practically  immovable. 

"  We  want  Morse  here,"  said  Dibble;  "  he  would  lift 
one  of  these  things  in  a  twinkUng.  Then  we  should 
see  what  is  underneath." 

"  But  Morse  ianot  here,"  said  Dawson,  "  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  return  and  report  our  discovery." 

"  We  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  get  along  a  bit 
further,"  suggested  Dibble. 

"As  you  like,"  said  Dawson  ;  "  but  I  think  we  have 
come  to  a  full  stop." 

Dibble  dropped  down  upon  his  hands  and  kneee, 
and,  pushing  his  rifle  before  him,  crept  under  the  bush. 

"  Come  along,"  he  sang  out ;  "  it  isn't  so  bad,  if  you 
are  careful  to  dodge  the  more  prickly  bits." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  mut- 
tered Dawson,  as  he  followed  him  and  started  with 
getting  a  thorn  like  a  darning-needle  into  his  thigh. 
"  Go  easy,  old  man." 

"  I've  found  the  track  of  some  animal,"  sang  out 
Dibble,  a  few  moments  later. 

He  was  some  distance  ahead  of  Dawson,  probably 
twenty  yards,  for  the  latter  was  proceeding  with  extra 
caution. 

"Glad  of  that,"  growled  Dawson ;"  anything  to 
make  the  road  a  bit  easier  will  be  welcome." 

He  heard  no  more  from  Dibble,  but,  pushing  on, 
came  to  the  track  he  referred  to.  It  was  such  as  some 
wild  boar  might  make  with  a  single  journey  through 
the  bush.  It  extended  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
plainly  had  been  made  a  short  time  before,  a  few  days 
or  a  week  back  at  the  outside,  Dawson  thought. 

Always,  in  a  measure,  experienced  in  woodcraft,  he 
had  learnt  much  that  was  useful  since  their  travelling 
about  the  woods.  In  due  time  by  practice  he  would 
have  made  a  passable  Red  Indian. 

He  looked  to  the  right  and  left  for  Dibble,  but  he 
was  not  in  sight.  He  called  to  him  by  name,  and 
received  no  answer.  This  was  puzzling  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  disturbing.  As  things  were,  he  did 
not  know  which  way  to  go. 

"I  say.  Dibble,"  he  said,  "no  larking.  A  game  of 
hide-and-seek  won't  be  very  amusing  here." 
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But  there  was  no  reply. 

Among  his  other  accomplishments  Dawson  could 
get  up  a  very  respectable  imitation  of  the  Australian 
"  cooey,"  and  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  he  sent 
that  far-reaching  cry  echoing  about  the  wood. 

But  when  it  died  away  the  stillness  was  as  profound 
as  before. 

"  Dibble,"  he  pleaded,  "  don't  be  an  ass.  I  like  a 
joke  as  well  as  anybody,  but  this  sort  of  thing  is  out 
of  place  here." 

He  was  getting  really  alarmed,  for,  as  he  declared, 
it  was  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  playing  hide-and- 
seek,  and  Dibble,  if  he  meant  to  have  a  joke,  would 
hardly  have  carried  it  so  far. 

What  then  had  become  of  him  ? 

Here  was  the  track  of  a  beast.  Was  it  made  by 
some  creature  of  a  species  hitherto  unseen  in  the 
woods  ? 

The  track  did  not  make  it  clear  what  it  was.  It 
might  be  made  by  a  wild  hog  or  a  panther,  or  indeed 
any  animal  of  ordinary  size. 

The  air  was  very  close  and  warm,  and  this,  with  the 
feeling  of  apprehension  in  his  breast,  caused  Dawson  to 
perspire  profusely. 

"  I  must  go  on,"  he  murmured,  "  on  the  chance  of 
finding  him." 

He  looked  to  his  rifle,  and  saw  that  it  was  clear  of 
dirt  about  the  muzzle.  Then  he  cocked  it  ready  for 
use  and  moved  on  to  the  left. 

The  track  was  pretty  straight  for  thirty  feet  or  so, 
and  there  it  diverged  to  the  right,  probably  to  avoid  a 
bush  of  extra  prickly  growth,  which  met  overhead 
another  bush,  and  notwithstanding  it  being  day,  there 
was  a  short,  darkish  tunnel  to  creep  through.  Dawson, 
seeing  light  at  the  other  end,  pushed  on. 

He  was  about  half-way  through,  when  his  hands 
suddenly  dropped,  seemingly  into  a  well,  and  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  he  let  go  his  rifle. 

It  fell  a  short  distance,  striking  stone,  and  then 
went  clattering  down,  until  somewhere  deep  below  the 
trigger  must  have  received  a  blow,  and,  being  ready 
cocked,  the  weapon  exploded,  raising  the  most  un- 
earthly din  Dawson  had  ever  heard  save  on  that 
occasion  when  he  visited  the  castle  caverns  with  Morse 
on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  expedition  to  cross  the 
chasm,  beyond  which  the  young  chemist  obtained  his 
store  of  jasper. 

Dawson  shuffled  back  until  only  his  head  was  over 
the  opening,  which  was  about  four  feet  square.  While 
the  echoes  lasted — and  they  were  some  moments  dying 
away — he  endeavoured  to  pierce  the  gloom  below,  and 
made  out  sufficient  to  assure  himself  that  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  stone  square  on  the  left,  not  more 
than  four  feet  deep,  there  was  a  flight  of  steps 
descending  to  a  region  he  could  not  even  guess  at. 

"Dibble  is  down  there,"  he  thought,  and  in  the 


silence  far  below  he  heard  Dibble's  voice,  very  faint, 
but  clearly  expostulatory. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  stapid  ?  Do  you  want  to  put 
a  bullet  through  me  ?" 

"  It  was  an  accident,"  roared  Dawson.  "Are  you  far 
below  ?" 

"  1  should  say  so,"  was  the  feeble  answer.  "  I  rolled 
most  of  the  way,  and  have  barked  all  the  nubbly  bits 
of  my  body.    Come  down  and  help  a  fellow." 

"  All  right !"  cried  Dawson,  as  he  rolled  round  and 
carefully  dropped  into  the  well-like  square. 

On  the  left  lay  the  steps  that  had  brought  Dibble  to 
grief,  and  feeling  his  way,  Dawson  began  the  descent. 
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CHAPTER  CCLXXIV. 

A  KEUNION  IN  THE  VAULT  BELOW. 

'aVING  got  clear  of 
the    huge    cylinder, 
Morse    asked   his 
companions       what 
they  would  do.    They 
answered    that     they 
\         'TmMB^IKJR^^W^     were  entirely  at  his  call* 
■j    l--'ll«wi^if\  ™  "  ^®  have  had  enough 

!     L»iil|  H  bIImI  lift    '^^  ^^^    storehouse   for  one 
'^        '  <lay/'   said  he,   "so    let  us 

have  a  general  look  round. 
We    have     never    yet     as- 
certained the  extent  of  this  place." 

"  Perhaps  we  never  shall,"  suggested  Martin. 
"  Possibly,"  answered  Morse. 

They  looked  to  their  lanterns,  and  then  Morse 
started  offin  an  almost  direct  line  from  the  flight  of 
steps  by  which  they  came.  His  object  was  to  keep  ou 
straight  until  he  did  come  to  a  wall,  and  then  work 
round  it.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  vault  was  circular 
in  form.  It  was  the  most  likely  shape  the  bmldera 
would  adopt. 

In  ten  minutes  a  side  of  it  loomed  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, itself  black  and  grim  enough  to  be  repulsive. 

The  wall  was  of  black  marble,  huge  blocks  fitting 
each  other  to  a  nicety,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stair- 
way, no  mortar  or  cement  seemed  to  have  been  used. 
Its  height  they  could  measvire  approximately  with, 
their  eyes,  for  it  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet  abova 
them.  But  the  roof  immediately  sprang  dome-shaped 
from  it  until  all  view  of  it  was  lost. 

"  As  I  judged,"  said  Morse.  "  the  vault  is  circular." 
The  bend  of  it  was  hardly  visible,  especially  to  aa 
inexperienced  eye,  but  it  was  there. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Morse,  "  we  will  attend  to  ih& 
inner  man,  and  then  for  the  trot  round." 

They  had  brought  but  a  moderate  amount  of  refresh- 
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ment  with  them,  and  it  was  soon  disposed  of. 
Strengthened  and  refreshed,  they  pursued  their  way. 

It  was  a  long  walk,  so  long  that  all  but  Morse  were 
beginning  to  think  that  they  were  going  far  away  from 
the  city.  He,  however,  kept  on,  confident  of  the 
correctness  of  his  theory. 

At  length  they  halted  to  rest,  and  while  they  sat  by 
the  wall,  a  sound  hke  the  muffled  crack  of  a  rifle  was 
heard.  It  certainly  came  from  a  great  distance,  for  it 
sounded  very  faint,  and  the  echoing  in  the  vault  was 
merely  a  murmur. 

"  Now,  what  am  dat  ?"  muttered  Romeo. 

"It  came  from  that  direction,"  replied  Morse, 
pointing  straight  ahead. 

"  Maybe  it  is  a  signal  for  us  to  return,"  suggested 
Martin. 

"  It  may  be,''  replied  Morse.   "  We  had  better  see." 

Starting  to  keep  a  straight  line  was  one  thing,  to 
keep  it  another.  Morse,  knowing  this,  bade  his 
followers  fall  back,  with  a  distance  of  ten  yards 
between  each. 

"  While  we  are  in  a  line,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  be  going 
straight.  I  will  take  the  head.  Martin,  you  are  the 
tail.  The  moment  you  perceive  I  am  out  of  the 
straight,  shout  your  loudest." 

Martin  promised  to  do  so,  and  they  went  on  for 
a  while  in  perfect  order.  Then  Morse  suddenly 
swerved  to  the  left. 

"  Out  of  line !"  shouted  Martin. 

"  All  right,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  know  where  we 
are." 

They  soon  perceived  that  he  had  halted,  and  coming 
up  with  him,  were  astonished  to  find  him  standing 
before  a  square  of  marble,  with  one  slab  nearest  to 
them  lying  on  the  ground,  disclosing  a  dark,  yawning 
opening. 

"Look  up,"  said  Morse. 

They  did  so,  and  saw  they  were  under  a  staircase. 
They  were,  in  fact,  at  the  back  of  the  one  so  familiar 
to  them. 

"  Recently  this  fell,"  exclaimed  Morse,  pointing  to 
the  slab.  "  How  or  why  I  am  not  able  to  explain. 
They  have  gone  aloft  to  find  the  way  Chorker  got  out 
of  the  vault.     We  have  tumbled  on  it  now." 

As  Morse  led  on  the  others  followed,  but  it  was  with 
quaking  hearts,  particularly  with  Romeo,  who  had  his 
doubts  about  the  advisability  of  going  further  down 
into  the  earth. 

But  happily  for  his  fears  they  had  not  to  descend 
far  ere  they  came  to  a  passage  with  a  level  flooring. 
Tliis  they  traversed,  and  presently  came  to  another 
flight  of  steps  rising  upward. 

"  We  shall  soon  be  in  the  open  air,"  said  Morse. 

But  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  they  walked 
on  and  on  for  a  good  half-mile  or  more,  and  still  there 
was  no  termination  to  that  underground  way. 


The  ventilation  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
they  experienced  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  such  as 
might  have  been  looked  for. 

As  they  walked  they  chatted  freely,  their  voices 
being  taken  up  by  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  place, 
carried  away,  and  brought  back  again  in  a  way  that 
was  inclined  to  make  talking  a  mixture. 

Something  Romeo  said  raised  a  laugh,  and  the 
hearty  ring  of  it  reverberated  again  and  again  until  it 
died  away  to  a  murmur  as  soft  as  the  lapping  of  the 
sea  at  night  when  the  wind  has  fallen  to  nothing. 
But  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  dying  out  it  seemed  to 
rise  again  with  a  force  not  very  great  in  itself,  but 
under  the  circumstances  startling, 

"  I  don't  understand  that,"  said  ChangeUng. 

"  I  do,"  quietly  replied  Morse.  "  There  is  somebody 
on  ahead.  They  have  heard  our  voices,  and  forget 
that  theirs  can  be  conveyed  to  us." 

"  That's  it !"  cried  Changeling,  smiting  his  thigh. 

Both  the  words  and  the  blow  found  an  echo,  and 
Morse  cautioned  him  about  speaking  so  loudly. 
Again  they  proceeded  onward,  keeping  an  absolute 
sUence  with  their  tongues,  their  footfalls  alone  making, 
any  sound,  until  they  were  all  startled  and  suddenly- 
pulled  up  short  by  a  stern  voice  crying  out : 

"  Stand,  or  we  shoot !" 

They  could  see  no  one,  and  as  they  pulled  up  the- 
command  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter.  More 
and  more  astonished,  they  remained  transfixed  and 
staring  at  each  other. 

The  echoing  laughter  died  away,  and  again  the  voic©' 
was  heard.    This  time  it  was  recognised. 

"  Well  met,  Morse.  We  have  found  a  way  in  and 
out  between  us." 

It  was  Dawson  who  came  forward,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  and  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXV. 

CE6ARING   THE  GREAT   VATTLT. 

iIBBLE  also  came 
into  tjie  region  of 
the  light  cast  by  the 
lantern  ere  Morse 
could  speak  to  Dawson,, 
and  then  the  explan. 
ations  were  made,  ex- 
citing much  allround 
astonishment,  par- 
ticularly with  regard 
to  Romeo,  whose  mind  was 
not  constituted  to  bear  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
mystery. 

"  We  are  not  far  from  the  flight  of  steps,"  remarked 
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Dawson,  when  the  details  of  their  adventures  were 
given.  "  Dibble  came  down  in  a  hurry,  and  he  says 
the  way  is  short.  I  reckon  there  are  about  a  hundred 
steps." 

"We  hadn't  a  lantern  with  us,"  added  Dibble, 
"and  were  just  thinking  how  far  it  would  be  safe  to 
travel  in  the  dark,  when  we  heard  your  voices." 

"  Who  fired  the  rifle  ?"  asked  Morse. 

" I  did,"  answered  Dawson, modestly.  "It  was  an 
accident.  Dibble  came  bodily  down,  rolling  nearly 
the  whole  way  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
stop.  I  contented  myself  with.sending  on  my  rifle  to 
let  him  know  I  was  coming." 

They  agreed  to  return  by  the  shortest  route,  which 
Avas  the  way  Dawson  and  Dibble  came,  and  ascended 
-ta  the  open  air  by  the  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  were 
remarkably  straight  and  steep  when  their  number  is 
considered. 

The  road  back  was  as  clear  to  them  as  a  highway, 
and  eventually  they  arrived  at  the  camp  the  last  of  all. 
It  was  now  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  were 
met  by  Jim,  whose  face  was  indicative  of  the  feelings 
of  the  rest. 

"  In  the  name  of  fortune,"  he  asked,  "  how  is  it  you 
have  met  ?" 

"We  met  on  the  Chorker  Road,"  said  Morse. 
•"  Particulars  will  be  given  when  we  have  had  tea." 

Jim  had  his  item  of  intelligence.  It  related  to 
Fornshaw,  the  renegade,  who  was  lying  wounded  in 
•the  tent  where  Charley  had  kept  guard  over  Chorker. 

It  seemed  that  the  bear  had  struck  down  the 
stranger  with  his  paw,  but  refrained  from  killing  him. 

The  blow  was  a  terrible  one,  and  the  fact  could  not 
be  concealed  that  it  might  end  fatally. 

"  I  don't  know  the  particulars,"  said  Jim,  "  for  we 
found  the  man  senseless,  and  Chorker  says  he  knows 
Clothing  about  it.  He  was  struck  on  the  forehead, 
-and  I  suppose  it  is  a  case  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 
He  has  not  spoken  rationally  since,  but  talks  of  his 
past  life  and  his  old  home,  in  a  raving  fashion.  It  is 
pitiful." 

"What  was  Chorker  doing  in  our  tent?"  asked 
Morse. 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Up  to  no  good,"  he  answered.  "  He  says  that 
'Charley  dragged  him  there,  but  stands  convicted  by 
the  fact  that  his  clothing  has  not  suffered." 

As  most  of  the  boys  had  but  just  returned,  an  early 
tea  was  voted,  and  the  preparations  went  merrily  on. 
Pending  Morse's  explanation  of  the  day's  adventure 
Romeo  was  questioned,  but  could  give  no  clear  account 
■of  anything. 

"  It  'bout  de  sort  ob  ting  ginerally,"  he  said,  "  dat 
you  sperience  after  eating  de  bes'  part  ob  a  sucking- 
pig,  and  go  to  bed  right  away." 

They  could  understand  what  he  meant,  although 


none  of  them  had  attempted  the  gastronomical  feat 
which  Romeo  must  have  personally  accomplished. 
Unable  to  give  them  the  details  of  the  day,  he  was 
soon  left  to  assist  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
likewise  were  consumed  with  curiosity. 

With  them  Romeo  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  most 
needlessly  into  the  region  of  Romance,  and  the  general 
bearing  of  his  revelations  may  be  inferred  from  our 
giving  one  item. 

"Down  in  dat  vault,"  he  said,  "inside  dat  big 
copper  bUer  we  foun'  'bout  five  hunded  golden  crowns 
covered  wif  jewels,  so  dat  you  not  able^to  see  de  metal 
dey  was  made  of." 

"  How  do  you  know  dey  was  gold,  den  ?"  asked 
Macbeth,  cunningly. 

"  Marse  Morse  'sponsible  for  de  statement,"  replied 
Romeo  ;  "  mebbe  he  guess  by  de  weight  ob  de  crowns. 
Anyway,  dere  dey  was  all  in  a  heap,  jes'  as  you  would 
chuck  taters  into  de  shed  at  de  gatherin'  time.  Under- 
neath dem  we  come  up  'bout  seven  hunded  bushel  ob 
pure  diamonds  not  set  in  anything,  and  some  on  'em 
'bout  de  size  ob  an  orange." 

This  will  perhaps  suffice  as  a  sample,  and  notwith- 
standing that  as  a  romancist  he  had  more  than  once 
been  found  out,  his  story  was  now  implicitly  be- 
lieved. 

As  a  concluding  touch,  he  informed  his  delighted 
relatives  that  all  were  to  share  in  the  treasure-trove, 
and  he  reckoned  that  they  would  have  the  value  of  a 
million  and  a  half  apiece. 

No  Avonder  then  that  such  assistance  as  he  gave  his 
relatives  was  of  the  most  perfunctory  description. 
Indeed,  they  felt  that  the  bearer  of  such  good  tidings 
deserved  a  time  of  ease  and  good  living. 

Meanwhile,  Chorker,  released  from  his  captiAdty, 
heard  that  the  way  of  his  escape  was  known.  The 
one  mystery  of  his  life,  the  only  means  of  creating 
interest  in  himself,  was  gone,  and  he  strove  in  vain  to 
pooh-pooh  it, 

"  There  must  be  two  ways  out,"  he  asserted,  "  and 
mine  is  the  t'other.  There  was  something  mighty 
cur'us  about  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

But  be  was  laughed  to  scorn,  and  was  desired  to 
sit  apart,  as  he  had  done  in  the  old  days  of  his  dis- 
grace. 

Miss  Elegantine,  after  a  most  successful  day  in  the 
woods,  returned  laden  vicariously  with  all  sorts  of 
botanical  burdens.  Her  vicar  was,  of  course,  the 
resentful  Napoleon  Farrell. 

She  promptly  offered  her  services  as  nurse  to  Forn- 
shaw, the  renegade,  and  they  were  accepted.  Women 
are  instinctively  good  nurses. 

Jim  and  his  fellow-occupants  of  the  tent  gave  it  up 
to  the  patient  and  his  nurse.  AH  that  evening  the 
wits  of  the  injured  Fornshaw  were  astray,  and  the 
last  report  of  the  night  was,  "  Not  himself  yet." 
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As  Miss  Elegantine  delivered  her  message,  Jim, who 
was  the  final  inqvxirer,  noticed  something  peculiar  in 
her  manner.  It  was  assort  of  constraint,  as  if  she  had 
some  trouble  on  her  mind. 

He  asked  her  if  she  felt  unwell,  and  her  answer  was 
that  she  was  well  as  usual.  He  thought  no  more  of  it 
at  the  time,  but  later  on  he  recalled  her  strangely- 
suppressed  way  of  answering  him. 

During  the  evening  the  discovery  in  the  vault  was 
made  known  to  the  whole  camp,  save  Macbeth  and 
Romeo,  who  were  busy  with  their  own  aftairs,  talked 
of  the  wondrous  revelations  of  the  unveracious  Romeo, 
and  what  they  would  do  with  their  riches  by-and- 
by. 

Morse  was  for  clearing  the  vault  at  once,  but  not 
by  hauHng  everything  up  through  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

"  We  must  do  it  in  a  quicker  and  smarter  way,"  he 
said  to  Jim  ;  "  it  is  easy  enough ;  I  think  I  can  fix  on  a 
spot  that  is  pretty  near  being  overhead  of  the  store- 
house. Then  we  can  break  a  hole  through,  fix  up  a 
hoisting-gear,  and  with  a  working  party  above  and 
below,  we  shall  soon  get  the  task  done." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Jim,  "  in  breaking  through,  the 
roof  should  suddenly  give  way  ?  What  of  the  fellows 
at  work  above  it  ?" 

"  The  roof,"  replied  Morse,  "  is  of  stone.  If  inclined 
to  give  way,  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago.  All  I 
ask  is  for  a  party  to  dig  down  to  it,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

"You  will  find  all  here  very  willing  to  help  you." 

So  Morse  was  up  early  in  the  morning — ^he  and  Jim 
slept  in  one  of  the  other  tents — and  away  to  the  city. 
He  must  have  already  calculated  the  spot  for  the  dig- 
ging, as  he  went  straight  on  to  a  street  to  the  right 
of  the  Hall  of  Justice  and  fixed  on  the  centre  of  it. 

There  was  no  paving,  but  the  roadway  was  formed 
of  earth  that  had  been  beaten  very  hard,  and  the  dig- 
ging would  anyway  be  stifi"  work. 

With  a  piece  of  stick  he  described  a  circle  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  hastened  back.  Jim  had 
already  harangued  the  boys  on  the  subject  of  assist- 
ing Morse,  and  every  available  pick  and  spade  had  a 
hand  to  use  it, 

With  two  parties  of  workers  of  ten  each,  he  by-and- 
by  returned  to  the  street  and  set  them  to  work.  In 
twos  and  threes  the  others  struggled  up  to  play  the 
part  of  spectators. 

Martin,  Changeling,  and  Sleery  were  busy  getting 
together  the  materials  for  a  derrick,  with  Chorker  as 
light  porter  ;  which  means  that  they  made  him  do  a  lot 
of  heavy  work. 

The  crust  in  the  street  was  tliinner  than  Morse  ex- 
pected. It  was  about  seven  feet  through  it,  and  before 
noon  the  ring  of  a  pick  wielded  by  Felton  striking  on 
stone  showed  that  the  goal  of  the  diggers  had  been 
reached. 


Morse,  who  was  near,  superintending  the  proceed- 
ings, gave  the  word  for  "spades  only,"  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  that 
wondrous  vault  was  laid  bare. 

There  was  a  thin  seam  visible  between  the  stones,, 
but  no  method  of  fastening. 

When  aU  was  ready  Morse  bade  the  diggers  com& 
out,  and  descended  himself  with  a  drill  in  his  hand. 
With  this  he  made  a  hole  in  the  solid  stone,  and  in- 
serted  a  long  slender  cartridge  about  the  thickness  oi 
a  lead-pencil. 

Attaching  a  fuse,  he  bade  the  boys  get  away  to  a> 
safe  distance. 

"  A  hundred  yards  will  suffice,"  he  said.  "  I  have^ 
timed  the  fuse  for  three  minutes'  burning." 

Tliey  did  not  pause  to  see  him  light  it,  having  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  power  of  his  explosives.  So 
they  hurried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and 
on  turning  saw  him  calmly  following  them. 

Three  minutes  is  not  long  to  wait,  unless  under  very- 
peculiar  circumstances.  But  it  seemed  to  be  more  to- 
the  waiting  group,  when  the  now  familiar  sharp  crack 
was  heard,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  slowly  in  the  air.. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  Morse,  in  his  quietly  satisfied 
way.  "  Stay  here,  while  I  go  up  alone  to  see  how  the- 
powder  has  acted." 

He  did  not  tell  them  that  it  was  possible  more- 
than  the  stone  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
their  digging  might  be  loosened,  and  so  make  the 
street  unsafe ;  but  that  was  thoiight  of  by  his  pre- 
cautionary mind,  and  as  he  strolled  up  quietly  he 
carefully  examined  the  roadway. 

It  was  intact  until  he  came  close  to  the  scene  of 
their  recent  labours,  and  then  he  saw  that  his  blasting 
had  been  very  effectual.  Around  the  hole  there  were 
several  short  cracks,  and  all  the  visible  stone  below- 
had  been  sent  down  into  the  vault. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXVI. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BALES. 

E  next  thing  to  be- 
done  was  to  fix  the 
derrick,       which 
would  be  the  work 
of  the   men  under 
the     guidance     of 
Sleery.     Johnny  Daw, 
who     had    a    sailor'a 
knack  of  rope  ~  tying, 
was    also    desired    to 
given  them  a  hand. 
Morse  went  down  to 
where  they  were  working,  gave  them  all  necessary 
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instructions,  especially  warning  them  not  to  go  too 
near  the  opening,  and  to  work  as  mountain  cUmbers 
do,  tied  together  by  a  rope  in  case  of  a  sHp  or  a  fall, 
•and  then  alone  set  out  for  the  vault. 

He  took  no  lantern  with  him,  as  he  considered 
that  there  would  be  light  enough  let  in  to  guide  him, 
and  so  it  proved ;  for  when  his  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  gloom  immediately  around  him,  as  he  slipped 
cautiously  down  the  stairway,  he  could  see  in  the 
distance  a  shaft  of  bright  light  between  two  rows  of 
pillars  and  a  diffusion  of  it  around  that  was  all  he 
required. 

He  approached  the  spot,  and  stood  almost  imme- 
diately over  the  opening,  which  he  judged  was  about 
a  hundred  feet  above  him. 

In  his  calculations  concerning  the  position  of  the 
storehouse  he  was  about  the  same  distance  out,  but 
considering  that  he  had  drawn  his  conclusion  from  a 
mental  calculation  only,  without  the  aid  of  any  sort 
of  instrument,  or  by  measurement,  it  may  be  put 
down  as  a  very  creditable  performance. 

The  question  of  the  rope  came  in,  and  he  decided 
on  utilising  the  wire  cords  about  some  of  the  bales. 
It  could  be  quickly  removed,  conveyed  above,  and 
twisted  into  the  required  substance  there. 

So  he  returned  to  his  companions,  and  secvuredmore 
help  from  them.  In  the  afternoon  a  quantity  of 
wood  was  carried  up  to  the  street,  and  pitched  through 
the  opening  to  the  vault  below. 

A  fire  would  now  be  safe,  for  the  smoke  could 
escape,  and  the  use  of  candles,  of  which  there  was  a 
shortened  quantity  in  stock,  avoided. 

The  construction  of  the  derrick  was  going  on,  and 
with  a  strong  pulley,  of  Martin's  making,  it  was  hoped 
tihat  it  would  be  ready  by  nightfall. 

The  work  of  hoisting  up  could  then  begin  on  the 
morrow. 

The  majority  of  the  bales  and  boxes  could  retain 
their  cording,  while  the  goods  taken  from  those 
necessarily  deprived  of  it  were  to  be  hoisted  in 
xoughly-made  sacks  of  the  material  in  which  so  many 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  ancient  people  had 
been  stored  away. 

Morse  arranged  it  all,  setting  his  assistants  to  work 
by  the  light  of  a  blazing  fire,  attended  by  Romeo ;  and 
surely  never  was  there  a  more  weird  or  a  stranger 
scene. 

As  the  topmost  bales  were  rolled  down,  the  cyUnder 
gradually  rose  up  -ontil  it  was  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  it  stopped,  having  reached  something 
connected  vsith  its  construction  that  prevented  its 
going  any  higher. 

"  Get  everything  outside  as  soon  as  you  can,"  was 
the  command  of  Morse. 

Jim  was  not  there.  He  remained  in  the  camp  with 
Macbeth,  Mr.  Farrell,  and  Hamlet.    Miss  Elegantine 


and  her  patient  perforce  were  there.  All  the  rest 
were  in  the  street,  above  with  the  derrick  makers,  or 
below  with  Morse  as  workers. 

By  sunset  the  rope  was  made,  although  there  still 
remained  a  few  bales  to  be  removed  from  the  store- 
house. They  were  at  the  base  of  the  pile,  and  larger 
than  the  rest.  Morse  said  he  would  get  the  men  to 
clear  them  out  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  all  but  Jim  Gordon  and  Mr.  Farrell  were 
again  upon  the  scene,  some  above,  and  others  below. 
The  derrick  was  in  working  order,  and  the  hauling  up 
began  at  an  early  hour. 

By  the  direction  of  Morse  everything  was  conveyed 
to  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  there  the  bales  were  placed 
around.  With  Ganthony  and  Terry  as  assistants,  he 
opened  the  packages  as  they  arrived,  and  the  varied 
assortment  of  articles  disclosed  amazed  them. 

Little  doubt  could  now  be  entertained  but  that 
Morse  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  prior  to  leaving,  packed  such  things  as 
they  were  unable  to  take  with  them,  and  they  were 
stored  below. 

Whatever  the  object  may  have  been  must  for  ever 
be  a  mystery,  but' the  signs  of  use  on  the  majority  of 
articles  disclosed  was  indisputable  evidence  that  Moi'se 
was  right. 

In  addition  to  articles  of  wear,  of  the  finest 
materials,  there  were  found  knives  for  domestic  use, 
spoons,  plates,  dishes,  jugs,  and  so  on,  of  various 
metals.  Bronze  appeared  to  have  been  more  gene- 
rally employed,  but  gold  and  silver  were  not  lacking. 

There  was  likewise  an  assortment  of  quaint 
jewellery,  curiously-framed  looking-glasses  of  polished 
metal,  inlaid  small  boxes,  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention,  the  whole  forming  a  unique 
and  practically  invaluable  collection  of  rarities. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Morse,  "  we  will  sort  them  out 
into  groups  of  similar  articles,  so  as  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  whole." 

"  We  shall  want  a  ship  to  carry  them  home,"  ex- 
claimed TeiTy,  enthusiastically. 

"  Not  the  whole  of  it,"  quietly  answered  Morse. 

Later  on  he  had  an  interview  with  Martin  and 
Sleery  as  they  rested  from  their  labours  at  noon. 
For  the  transport  of  the  goods  across  the  island  more 
sledges  would  be  required,  and  he  desired  them,  when 
the  hauHng  up  was  finished,  to  get  on  with  the  work 
with  all  possible  speed. 

Suddenly  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sooner  all  these  valuable  things  were  conveyed  out  of 
the  reach  of  marauders,  whether  on  their  own  account 
or  authorised  by  any  governing  body,  the  better. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Farrell  sauntered  up  and 
surveyed  the  wonderful  collection.  He  remained 
there  while  daylight  lasted,  and  returned  with  the 
boys  to  their  tents  when  night  had  fallen,  making 
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Ettle  comment  on  the  find ;  but  he  was  very  thought- 
ful for  hours  afterwards.  Indeed,  the  dawn  was  at 
hand  when  he  finally  fell  into  a  fitful  sleep. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXVn. 

MISS  BLEGANHNB  ASTONISHES  JIM  GORDOU". 

'HILE      these      things 
were  being  done  there 
had  been  no  change 
in  the   condition    of 
Fomshaw,  the  renegade. 
During  the  day    IVIiss    Ele- 
gantine    assiduously    looked 
to    his  wants,  and   Jim   re- 
mained in  the  camp  in  case 
he  should  be  wanted. 

He  had  no  definite  idea  as 
to  how  he  could  be  of  service, 
but  was  vaguely  conscious  of  some  impending  revel- 
ation concerning  the  renegade. 

Prior  to  going  to  rest,  he  went  into  the  tent  and 
found  Miss  Eleganttne  at  her  post.  The  sick  and 
■woimded  man  was  calmly  sleeping.  This  was  a  good 
fiign. 

"  He  seems  better,"  Jim  remarked. 
"He  is  very  weak,"  responded  the  grim  old  maid. 
Her    manner,    even    her    voice,    was    completely 
■changed.    She  appeared  to  be  quite  another  woman, 
softer  in  speech,  and  more  womanly  altogether. 

"  You  will  come  for  me  if  you  require  anything  in 
■the  night  ?"  said  Jim. 

"  We  have  all  that  is  needed  here,"  she  said. 
*'  I  mean  if  he  awakes  to  consciousness." 
**  Even  then  you  could  do  nothing." 
"  He  knows  me,"  said  Jim,  "  and  you  are  a  stranger 
iio  him." 

"  Ah  !  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  returned  the  woman 
softly. 

Jim  went  away  to  the  tent  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  quarters,  and  found  the  tired  boys  who  shared  it 
■with  him  already  asleep.  Not  one  of  them  required 
the  least  rocking. 

Jim  did  not  so  readily  find  repose.  He  had  done 
little  during  the  day,  and  furthermore  his  mind  was 
busy  with  vague,  half -defined  thoughts.  He  found 
himself  mixing  up  Miss  Elegantine  with  Fornshaw  in 
"the  most  unaccountable  manner. 

By-and-by  things  got  hazy,  and  he  was  sinking  off, 
when  Miss  Elegantine,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  parted 
the  folds  of  the  tent  and  looked  in.     She  espied  him 
instantly,  and  he  awoke  ere  she  could  say  a  word. 
"  You  want  me  ?"  he  said. 

"  He  is  conscious,"  she  replied,  "  and  has  asked  for 
jou." 


"  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  Jim. 

She  went  away,  and  Jim  speedQy  put  on  the 
clothing  he  had  removed  when  he  lay  down.  He  dis- 
covered that  he  had  unconsciously  only  partly  un- 
dressed himself,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  called  up  in  a 
hurry. 

SUpping  out  quietly,  he  left  the  tent.  Charley,  the 
bear,  was  outside,  and  caressed  him  by  rubbing  his 
black,  cold  nose  against  his  hand. 

The  animal  would  have  followed  him,  but  he  bade 
him  keep  back. 

"You  cannot  expect  to  be  a  welcome  visitor, 
Charley,"  he  said. 

The  bear  whined  softly  and  stole  away.  Jim  went 
on  to  the  tent,  open  ready  to  receive  him. 

He  entered,  and  his  eyes  took  in  a  scene  that  was 
astonishing  to  him  at  a  glance. 

The  reneg^ade  was  lying  thoughtfully  gazing  at  the 
softened  features  of  his  nurse.  In  his  hand  rested  one 
of  hers. 

On  perceiving  Jim,  the  face  of  the  renegade  hghted 
up  with  a  glad  smile,  and  he  addressed  the  boy  by 
his  Christian  name. 

"Jim,  this  is  kind  of  you." 

"  It  is  nothing,"  replied  Jim,  as  he  took  the  free 
hand  of  the  renegade.  "  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
see  you  are  better." 

"  I  am  better,"  answered  the  renegade,  adding 
after  a  pause,  "  in  some  things.  My  nurse  has  been 
telling  me  some  wonderful  things  about  you." 

"  Which  is  more  than  I  deserve  perhaps,"  answered 
Jim,  with  a  smile. 

"  Before  I  go  into  other  matters  that  may  interest 
you,"  said  the  renegade,  "  I  wish  to  exonerate  the 
author  of  my  injuries.  It  was  I  who  sought  to  do  him 
a  mischief  at  the  outset.  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
bear  was  tame,  and  when  it  came  up  to  me,  as  I  now 
beUeve,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  I  drew  my  dagger,  intend- 
ing to  kill  it  if  I  could.  It  was  then  that  swiftly  as  a 
stroke  of  hghtning  his  paw  struck  me  down.  I 
recognise  now  that  if  Charley,  as  you  call  the  creature, 
had  been  vicious,  I  should  not  be  talking  to  you  at 
this  moment." 

"  You  cannot  tell  how  relieved  I  am  to  hear  this," 
said  Jim.  "  Charley  is  one  of  my  pets,  and  although 
he  has  more  than  once  dealt  roughly  with  our 
enemies,  it  would  pain  me  inexpressibly  if  he  injured 
one  of  our  friends." 

"  You  look  upon  me  as  a  friend  ?" 
"  I  do,  and  have  done  so  ever  since  we  met  that 
day." 

"Gordon,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  "let  me  have  a 
word  now.  Would  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I 
ever  had  a  lover  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have  had  one  ia 
your  younger  days,"  replied  Jim,  honestly  enough. 
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"  She  had  one,"  said  the  renegade,  "  and  he  lies 
here." 

The  expression  on  Jim's  face  was  a  study.  Miss 
Elegantine  smiled  sadly. 

"  I  am  a  living  illustration,"  she  said,  "  of  how  we 
may  be  changed  by  time  and  circumstances.  It  is  well 
for  the  young  to  know  this,  although  I  pray  that  you 
may  never  be  so  completely  changed  as  I  am." 

"  When  I  first  knew  her,"  said  the  renegade,  "  she 
was  a  tall,  graceful  woman,  handsome " 

"  Oh,  Reginald !"  she  interposed. 

"  Is  this  the  time  for  idle  flattery  ?"  he  asked.  "No ! 
Jim,  she  was  all  I  have  said,  and  I  loved  her ;  but  I 
was  a  worthless  dog,  inasmuch  that  I  led  a  reckless 
life,  mixed  up  with  men  who  robbed  me  of  my  patri- 
mony and  left  me  a  ruined  man." 

"  Let  it  all  be  forgotten,"  she  urged. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  the  boy  while  I  have  the  strength," 
said  the  renegade.  "  He  has  the  makings  of  a  noble 
man  in  him,  and  it  is  such  high  natures  that  are  the 
more  powerfully  tempted  to  go  wrong.  As  he  is,  so 
was  I,  strong  in  some  respects,  but  perhaps  weak  in 
others.  More  especially  in  giving  his  whole  heart  to 
his  friends,  let  him  beware  lest  he  find  false  ones,  as 
I  did." 

More  and  more  amazed  by  the  unexpected  revela- 
tions imparted  to  him,  Jim  looked  alternately  from 
one  to  the  other.  Was  it  posssible  that  the  woman 
whom  he  had  deemed  to  be  so  hard,  and  almost  harsh 
in  her  dealings  with  others,  could  ever  have  been  a 
charming,  lovable  woman  ?  But  he  had  the  word  of 
one  who  ought  to  know,  and  to  doubt  was  to  be 
unjust. 

"  I  need  not  give  you  my  whole  story — and,  indeed, 
I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  the  strength,"  pursued  the 
renegade.  "  Suffice  it,  then,  if  I  tell  you  that,  deceived 
and  robbed  by  the  friends  I  trusted,  I  lost  all  faith 
in  the  world,  even  in  her  I  professed  to  love,  and, 
without  one  word  of  adieu,  I  turned  my  back  upon  all 
I  knew,  and  sought  a  new  life  in  a  strange  land  and 
among  an  almost  savage  people.  In  the  fierce  conflict 
of  the  desert,  and  weird  existence  of  the  Ouram 
people,  I  found  a  vent  for  the  bitterness  within  me. 
But  I  left  one  embittered  behind  me." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Miss  Elegantine. 

"  Let  him  know  that  my  leaving  you  as  I  did  was 
the  cause  of  your  after  bitterness.  You  thought 
until  to-night  that  I  had  merely  heartlessly  deserted 
you,  and  so  the  evil  worked  on  us  both.  But  we  know 
the  truth  now,  and  I  can  die  content." 

"  You  will  not  die,  surely,"  said  Jim,  with  a  choking 
feeling  in  his  throat. 

"  "VYill  there  ever  be  a  more  fitting  time  ?"  asked 
the  renegade,  softl)^  "  Jim,  I  have  lived  among  a 
people  "(ho  l-no'w  when  their  hour  has  come,  even 
thougli  it  may  seem  to  others  that  they  have  many 


years  of  life  before  them.  The  fires  tliat  have  burned 
within  me  are  dying  out.  While  exhausting  them- 
selves they  have  consumed  me.  Do  not  grieve,  lad, 
it  is  better  that  the  end  should  be  Tiere.  Give  mo 
your  hand  again." 

Jim  held  it  out,  and  the  dying  renegade  took  it 
between  his  own,  holding  it  tenderly,  and  yet,  as 
Jim  could  tell,  by  a  fast-weakening  grasp. 

"Whatever  good  tliere  may  be  in  the  blessing  of  a 
dying  man,"  he  said,  "  may  it  rest  upon  your  head. 
Brave  you  are,  and  honourable  and  true.  That  you 
may  remain  so  is  my  dying  wish.  Now  kiss  me  on 
the  cheek  once,  and  leave  us." 

Jim  bent  over  the  dying  man  and  touched  his 
cheek  with  his  lips.  In  turn  the  renegade  saluted 
him,  and  the  chill  of  his  lips  thrilled  Jim  with  a 
sympathetic  pain. 

"Good-bye,  Jim,"  said  the  renegade. 

"  Good-bye,"  answered  Jim,  chokingly.   "  I — I " 

"  You  do  not  know  my  name.  It  is  better  un- 
known. Let  it  remain,  as  it  must  have  done  these 
many  years,  forgotten  by  the  world.  Once  more, 
good-bye !" 

Jim  could  only  answer  him  with  a  hght  movement 
of  the  hand,  and  then  he  left  the  tent. 

He  heard  the  folds  of  it  softly  fall  as  Miss  Elegan- 
tine closed  it,  shutting  out  all  view  of  the  last  sad 
scene  of  the  strange  drama  of  her  life. 

Jim,  instead  of  returning  to  his  own  tent,  walked 
away  up  the  slope,  and  sat  down  half-way  between 
the  camp  and  the  wood. 

Above  was  the  beautifully  familiar  sky  with  its 
refulgent  stars.  Below,  above,  and  all  around  him 
there  was  the  hush  of  a  peerless,  calm  night.  It  had 
upon  it  a  still  expectancy,  like  that  of  a  grief-stricken 
man  waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  tidings  of 
some  direful  loss.  Jim  fought  to  keep  back  the  tears 
in  vain. 

And  yet  he  knew  so  little  of  the  man  who  was  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution!  There  must  have  been 
something  akin  in  their  natures,  and  in  Jim's  mind 
there  arose  a  dread  questioning  : 

"  He  was  like  me.  Shall  I  ever  in  the  far-off  future 
meet  with  such  a  fate  as  his  ?" 

.Tim  was  not  wise  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  he  knew 
enough  to  know  that  the  changes  and  chances  of  life 
are  many.  The  blossom,  however  beautiful,  does  not 
always  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Nay,  more,  even  when 
the  fruit  is  formed,  and  is  fair  to  the  eye,  how  often 
is  the  cankering  worm  at  the  core  of  it ! 

That  was  the  line  of  thought,  new  to  him,  which 
kept  him  there  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then,  with 
his  strong,  resolute  nature  awakened  fully  to  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  he  walked  softly  back  to  his 
tent,  where  he  happily  found  a  speedy  coming  of 
repose. 
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The  dismayed  aathor  of  the  deed  gasped  for  breath.    *'  As  I'm  a  living  sinner,"  groaned  Chorker, 

"I've  killed  him!  " 
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THE  GOKDONTOWN  LOTTEET. 


CENES    of  sadness 

are  not   good    to 

dwell  upon.   They 

ought  to  be  rare 

in  the  lives  of  the 

young,  and  we  will 

not      therefore      dwell 

upon    the    following    two 

days.      A  very  few  words 

will  suffice  as  a  record  of  the 

' , 7     last  of  the  man  who,  though 

a  renegade,  had  many  noble 
qualities.  His  erring  was  the  action  of  an  impulsive 
nature  violently  disturbed  by  wrong  done  by  others. 

On  the  morning  after  the  night  when  he  took  his 
touching  farewell  of  Jim,  Miss  Elegantine  announced 
that  the  end  came  just  before  daylight,  and  that  it 
was  the  ^wish  of  the  dead  man  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  some  unfrequented  spot  with  only  a  plain 
cross  to  mark  his  resting-place. 

The  subdued  bearing  of  the  woman  gave  her  a 
grace  and  dignity  that  none  save  Jim  had  marked  in 
her  before.  To  Dibble,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of 
her  sad  story,  it  was  a  revelation. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  my  aunt,"  he  said  to 
Jim. 

"  She  is  a  better  woman  than  we  thought  her  to 
be,"  replied  Jim.  "  You  and  I  may  change  one  day." 
Sleery  made  a  rough  coffin  during  the  day,  and  at 
eve  the  renegade  was  buried  in  the  wood,  well  out  of 
the  beaten  track.  The  next  day  the  cross,  made 
substantially  by  Martin  of  two  bars  of  bronze,  was 
fixed  over  the  grave.  Then  the  old  life  was  resumed, 
and  busy  scenes  in  and  around  the  Hall  of  Justice 
diverted  the  minds  of  all,  save  two,  from  the 
melancholy  affair. 

When  the  entire  contents  of  the  old  storehouse 
had  been  transferred  to  the  hall,  Morse  called  a  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  all  except  Miss  Elegantine. 

Though  unostentatious  in  her  mourning,  she  could 
take  no  part  in  the  joyous  Ufe  around  her. 

As  Morse  announced  that  he  had  something  to  say 
that  was  of  interest  to  all,  there  were  no  absentees. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  outside  the  hall,  from  the 
steps  of  which  he  proposed  to  address  them. 

Now,  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  hitherto  had  seen 
nothing,  or  very  little,  of  the  contents  of  the  bales. 
They  still  had  the  crowns  so  heavily  jewelled  and  the 
cartloads  of  loose  diamonds  in  their  mind's  eye. 

Great,  therefore,  was  their  surprise  when  Morse 
proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  and  extent 
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of  the  find,  and  deep  was  their  anger  against  the 
romancing  Romeo. 

"  A  sort  ob  lumrous  idea  come  ober  me,"  murmured 
Macbeth,  "  dat  de  boy  am  a  bit  ob  a  liar." 

"  If  eber  he  had  de  truf e  in  him,"  returned  Hamlet» 
wrathf uUy,  "  it  'pears  to  me  dat  he  hab  lorse  it." 

Morse  had  a  plan  for  the  disposal  of  his  acquired 
property— in  one  sense  it  was  rightfully  his— that 
met  with  enthusiastic  approval. 

It  was  that  the  entire  stock  should  be  divided  inta 
lots  and  numbered.  Tickets  bearing  corresponding 
numbers  were  to  be  drawn,  and  each  take  his  chance 
of  the  contents  of  his  prize-packet. 

"In  short,"  said  Morse,  "I  suggest  having  a 
Gordontown  lottery.  I  will  not  disguise  from  you 
that  all  will  not  have  equal  value,  and  that  the 
biggest  may  not  be  invariably  reckoned  as  the  best ;, 
but  as  I  shall  take  my  chance  with  the  rest,  you  can- 
not gruinble  at  what  you  get." 

Nobody  was  to  be  left  out,  even  Chorker  was  in- 
cluded, and  the  drawing  was  to  take  place  in  a  few- 
days,  as  a  little  time  was  needed  to  get  ready  for  it. 

Morse  wanted  but  two  assistants,  and  his  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  be  Jim  and  Martin  waa 
accepted  with  acclamation. 

It  is  a  common  love  of  the  uncertain  that  makes  us 
all  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  such  simple,  honest 
lotteries  as  was  here  arranged.  It  was  a  case  of  all ' 
prizes,  no  blanks,  and  nothing  to  pay ;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  there  was  to  be  some  difference  in  the  valu& 
of  the  prizes  gave  a  zest  to  it. 

Thus  was  the  day  of  the  drawing  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure  by  all  except  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  imposed  upon  by  one  of  their 
own  flesh  and  blood. 

"Whar  you  golden  crowns  cohered  aU  ober  wif 
jewels  ?"  demanded  Macbeth. 

"  And  where  dem  piled-up  sackfuls  ob  loose  dia« 
monds  ?"  asked  Hamlet. 

They  had  him  in  a  corner,  but  Romeo  was  noli 
flustered. 

"  Whar  am  dey  ?"  he  cried.    "  How  I  know  ?" 

**  Dey  neber  was  in  existerence,"  asserted  Macbeth^ 

"  In  course,  you  know,"  remarked  Romeo,  sarcastic- 
ally ;  "  but  you  pay  pretty  smart  for  kicking  up  aU 
dis  bobbery.     Dey  not  like  it." 

"  Who  am  dey  f"  inquired  Macbeth. 

"  De  ghostesses  in  de  vaults  what  change  de  fings'^' 
replied  Romeo. 

"  Blow  your  ghosts,"  grunted  Hamlet ;  "  dey  nebep 
was  in  existerence." 

"  All  right,"  asserted  Romeo ;  "  you  see." 

"  Bring  him  'long  dis  way,"  cried  Macbeth,  de-» 
fiantly.     "Who  'fraid  ob  de  muck ?" 

It  was  night  when  this  little  family  disturbance 
took  place,  and  the  three  niggers  were  squatting  by 
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the  ashes  of  avfire,  more  from  habit  than  for  warmth. 
The  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  camp  were 
strolling  about,  and  only  a  few  were  near.  "  You  call 
my  ghostesses  muck !"  almost  yelled  Romeo. 

"  Yes,"  insisted  Macbeth ;  "  bring  dem  'long  dis 
^nute." 

"Dey  all  rubbage,"  said  Hamlet.  "Tin  dollies. 
Moral  waxwork !" 

Eotneo  declined  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  but 
refilling  his  pipe,  smoked  on  as  one  who  has  done  his' 
duty  by  warning  evil-doers,  and  now  must  leave  them 
to  take  the  consequences. 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  busily  making 
sledges  and  arranging  other  means  of  transport,  for  a 
return  to  the  region  of  the  chine  was  decided  on.  Jim 
and  Morse,  having  had  a  private  talk  together,  thought 
that  as  the  summer  drew  towards  its  end  the  majority 
of  the  boys  ought  to  go  home.  The  fact  was  that  a 
proportion  of  them  were  anxious  to  get  back  to  astonsh 
their  friends  with  the  story  of  their  adventures. 

Perhaps  Jim  and  Morse,  too,  would  not  have  been 
averse  to  the  change,  although  they  felt  that  if 
nothing  untoWard  happened  they  would  one  day 
return  to  the  island. 

There  was  talk,  too,  of  Giuseppe's  return  with  a 
lioped-for  mail,  which  might  bring  them  tidings  of 
their  home  people,  and  possibly  a  statement  of  the 
Ajause  of  the  three  fathers,  who  were  to  act  as  a  depu- 
tation, not  arriving.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  other 
side  of  the  island  was  in  a  way  their  home. 

Thus  for  many  reasons  were  they  aU  longing  to  get 
away  from  the  old  mysterious  city  in  which  they  had 
experienced  so  many  startling  adventures. 

In  due  time  the  arrangements  for  the  Gordontown 
lottery  were  completed,  and  one  evening  Morse 
announced  that  the  drawing  would  take  place  on  the 
morrow. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXIX. 

DRAWING  THE  PKIZES. — THE  LUCK  OF   CHORKBR. 

lANGED     round    the 

outer    hall    of   the 

Temple    of    Justice 

were  a  number    of 

packages,  varying 

in    size,   but    all 

sufficiently    bulky    to 

please  the  eye. 

There  were  sixty- 
five  in  all,  one  for  each 
person,  and  all  duly  marked 
with  figures  ranging  from  one  to 
the  highest  figure.  In  a  bag  was  placed  the  same 
number  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  also  marked  in  the 


same  way.    One  ticket,  and  one  parcel  each  for  every- 
one. 

Miss  Elegantine  laid  aside  her  sorrow,  and  in  sheer 
good  feeling  came  up  with  the  rest  to  attend  the 
grand  ceremony.  She  only  stipulated  that  her 
nephew,  Oscar  Dibble,-  should  draw  for  her, 

Mr.  Farrell  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  with 
his  arms  folded,  on  the  true  Napoleonic  principle. 
Morse,  with  the  bag,  came  out,  and  was  about  to  begin 
distributing  the  tickets,  when  the  voice  of  the  school- 
master was  heard. 

"  I  forbid  this  foolery,"  he  said,  loudly  and  authori- 
tatively. 

The  boys  ceased  their  chattering,  and  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  strange  figure  with  the  white  hair, 
spare  form,  and  frowning  face. 

"  You  forbid  it,  sir  ?"  said  Morse. 

"I  do." 

"  On  what  grounds  ?" 

"  That  all  which  has  been  found  here  is  mine  /" 

"  Stuff !"  cried  a  dozen  voices.    "  Go  on,  Morse." 

**  I  rent  this  island  from  the  Spanish  authorities," 
continued  Mr.  Farrell,  "and  all  on  it  for  the  time 
belongs  to  me." 

"  You  forget,  sir,"  said  Gordon,  quietly,  "  that  you 
in  tiurn  abandoned  your  position  as-  the  head  of  us, 
and  we  are  free  agents  ;  what  we  find  belongs  to  us, 
and  not  to  you." 

"  I  decline  to  take  any  part  in  the  affair,"  said  Mr.' 
Farrell,  haughtily ;  "  as  for  your  right  or  mine  to  it, 
that  will  be  settled  elsewhere." 

With  this  threat  on  his  lips  he  wheeled  about,  and 
walking  down  the  square,  vanished  from  sight. 

''Troublesome  always,"  said  Morse  ;  "but  I  for  one 
do  not  fear  what  he  can  do.  Draw  your  tickets, 
boys.  The  last  left  in  the  bag  will  belong  to  Napoleon 
Farrell." 

There  was  perfect  order  in  the  drawing.  On  taking 
a  ticket  from  the  bag  the  holder  stood  aside,  and  the 
others  one  by  one  ranged  themselves  behind  him. 
When  the  drawing  was  over,  the  distribution  began. 

This  was  done  in  a  very  simple  and  effective  way. 

Morse  took  the  tickets  at  the  door,  and  handed 
them  in  one  by  one  to  Martin  and  Changeling,  who 
acted  as  porters  for  the  occasion. 

In  turn  they  brought  the  bales  or  packages  to  the 
lucky  winners  and  handed  them  over.  To  save  con- 
fusion, each  holder  wrote  his  name  with  a  pencil  on 
both  tickets,  and  the  sledges  having  been  brought 
up,  the  whole  stock  was  conveyed  by  degrees  to  the 
tents  below. 

As  everything  had  been  securely  packed,  Morse 
advised  the  boys  to  restrain  their  curiosity  and  not 
open  their  prizes  until  they  crossed  the  island. 

Chorker  was  very  dissatisfied.  He  had  drawn  the 
number  of  a  small  package,  if  it  was  not  the  smallest 
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of  all.  Something  more  bulky  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  him. 

Morse,  on  the  other  hand,  had  gained  one  of  the 
largest.  He  accepted  it  with  composure,  and  was 
seemingly  more  than  satisfied. 

"  We  might  ha'  knowed  it,"  Ohorker  said  to  Martin ; 
"  them  as  puts  the  things  up  knows  where  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  best." 

"  I'll  change  with  you,"  said  a  quiet  voice  behind 
him. 

Morse  was  there,  and  had  overheard  the  grmnbling 
■of  the  dissatisfied  one,  who  was  of  opinion  that  Morse 
■did  not  mean  what  he  said,  but  was  simply  bent  on 
shaming  him.  As  Chorker  could  not  be  shamed  where 
profit  was  concerned,  he  promptly  closed  with  the 
■offer. 

"  Now,  you  will  understand,*'  said  Morse,  sternly, 
•*'  that  you  were  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  The 
contents  of  this  small  package  are  worth  forty  times 
the  value  of  the  larger.  I  will  prove  it  to  you  one 
•^ay.     Away  with  you  for  a  greedy  dog  !" 

It  was  seldom  that  Morse  was  wrathful  in  his  bear- 
ing, but  he  was  so  on  this  occasion.  Chorker  was 
(taken  aback  by  the  change  in  him,  as  he  spoke  in  clear, 
cutting  tones,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  one  of  his  hands 
.angrily  sweeping  away  the  offender. 

Moreover,  Chorker  felt  that  he  had  as  usual 
blundered  egregiously,  and  he  groaned  in  spirit  as  he 
(rolled  away  the  exchange  bale. 

"  Jist  my  luck,"  he  mattered  ;  "  nuthin'  comes  off 
ifair  and  square  with  me." 

One  thing  more  now  remained  for  Morse  to  satisfy 
his  mind  upon,  and  that  was  why  the  walls  of  the  city 
had  been  built  hollow. 

It  was  his  nature  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
in  part.  He  pursued  all  investigations  right  through, 
leaving  nothing  unturned  to  make  the  result  satisfy- 
ing. As  it  would  take  two  days  for  the  completion  of  the 
preparations  to  leave  that  part  of  the  island,  Morse 
resolved  to  give  the  time  to  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
matter. 

He  knew  that  when  the  city  was  built  there  was  no 
istinting  of  labour  or  material,  and  the  hoUow  walls 
were  a  matter  of  design  and  expediency. 

Jim  Gordon  said  he  was  not  interested.  He  thought 
■that  they  had  discovered  everything  worth  looking 
for.  Morse  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  spent  the 
'day  down  by  the  spot  where  the  followers  of  Oka 
Wallah  had  found  a  way  through  the  wall. 

He  discovered  nothing  but  a  walled-up  space  that 
•extended  to  the  right  and  left  for  a  few  feet,  and  in 
vain  did  he  search  elsewhere  for  some  means  of 
examining  the  rest  of  the  interior. 

Finally,  he  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  his  old  medium, 
•one  of  his  explosives,  of  which  he  still  had  a  consider- 
able quantity  stored  away. 


As  it  was  hardly  the  thing  to  carry  about  unless  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so,  he  decided  to  use  it  all,  and 
have  a  grand  blow-up  on  the  morrow. 

"It  will  be  a  sort  of  parting  flare-up,"  he  remarked 
to  Jim,  as  they  discussed  the  subject  that  night. 

"All  right,"  answered  Jim,  "just  as  you  please. 
Only  don't,  as  a  final  touch  to  your  display,  do  any 
mischief  to  yourself." 

"  I  have  fixed  on  the  spot  where  Terry  and  I  went 
up  that  day,"  said  Morse ;  "  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
strongest  and  stoutest  part  of  the  whole  wall.  It  will 
be  a  trial  of  strength  between  ancient  building  work 
and  the  discoveries  of  a  modern  chemical  com- 
pound." 

"You  intend  to  make  a  big  affair  of  it,  then?" 

"  I  do ;  and  to  prevent  accidents  with  any  of  the 
boys,  I  shall  wait  until  you  have  shifted  everything 
up  to  the  wood.  The  fuse  wiU  be  a  long  one,  so  that 
I  shall  also  be  able  to  get  away  and  see  the  effect  at  a 
distance." 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  it  long  enough  so  as  to 
be  up  with  us  when  the  blow-up  takes  place." 

"If  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  you,  I  am 
willing." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Morse,  that,  without  being  ner- 
vous, I  feel  as  one  does  who  sees  a  terrific  agency  he 
cannot  understand  at  work.  You  tell  me  that  you 
are  going  to  use  all  you  have  left  of  this  explosive, 
and  that  it  will  be  to  yourself  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion  " 

"  In  a  measure,  Jim." 

"  In  a  measure,  then.  Knowing  this,  I  would 
rather  that  you  ran  no  risk,  but  came  away  to  a  place 
of  safety.  You  consider  it  necessary  for  us,  and  I 
look  upon  it  as  necessary  for  you." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Morse ;  "  I  don't  object.  Indeed, 
I  feel  your  kind  interest  in  my  safety.  I  will  arrange 
so  as  to  be  with  you  when  the  racket  takes  place. 
Prom  the  top  of  the  slope  we  shall  have  a  splendid 
view  of  it." 

Jim  was  satisfied.  Morse  was  much  too  precious  to 
him  as  a  friend  to  allow  him  to  run  any  needless  risk, 
and  although  he  did  not  say  so,  he  felt  a  presentiment 
that  the  morrow  would  bring  about  an  unexpected 
catastrophe. 

As  with  many  of  us,  he  was  somewhat  ashamed  of 
any  feeling  approaching  superstition.  The  world 
grows  more  critical  on  this  point  every  day,  and  the 
fashion  is  to  laugh  at  everything  that  cannot  be 
reasoned  out  and  proved  as  a  material  fact. 

Therefore  did  Jim  maintain  a  silence  on  the  feeUng 
within  him,  and  rested  content  with  the  promise  given 
by  Morse.  ' 
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CHAPTER  CCLXXX. 
mouse's  monster  blow-up. 

^ERHAPS  there  are 
no  sights  more  pop- 
ular   among    young 
and  old  than  those 
which  have  their  origin  in 
explosive  powers. 

Gunpowder  was  the  first 
to  lay  hold  of  the  public 
mind  and  hold  its  sway  un- 
disputed as  king  of  effect 
producers  for  centuries.  It 
has  been,  in  a  degree, 
superseded  by  more  violent  agencies,  but  it  is  not  yet 
relegated  to  the  region  of  the  despised. 

The  boom  of  the  big  guns  on  the  battle-field  long 
held  its  own  as  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  sounds 
heard  on  earth.  Certainly  it  had  no  peer  in  the 
category  of  man-created  things. 

The  crack  of  the  rifle  in  a  lesser  degree  had  its 
terror-inspiring  power,  and  so  through  the  list,  in- 
cluding the  revolver,  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

When  it  became  known  that  Morse  would  excel 
himself  in  the  work  of  the  morrow,  the  camp  passed 
a  restless  hour  or  two  ere  retiring  to  rest. 

The  boys  had  seen  so  much  that  was  startling  and 
wonderful  brought  about  by  his  hands,  that  they 
naturally  looked  forward  to  the  morrow  with  the 
keenest  interest. 

"  He  reckons,"  said  Terry,  "  that  he  will  shift  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  wall,  which,  I  consider,  will  be 
about  equivalent  to  blowing  St.  Paul's  across  the 
Thames." 

He  sat,  with  a  circle  of  his  companions,  by  Romeo's 
cooking-fire,  now  reduced  to  a  few  ashes.  The  three 
niggers  stood  near,  listening  with  both  ears  and  eyes, 
if  one  might  judge  by  the  strained  stare  in  the  latter. 
"  Of  course,  you  know  to  an  ounce  how  much  he  will 
shift !"  returned  Dibble,  sarcastically. 

"Terry  once  distinguished  himself  as  an  artillerist," 
remarked  Ganthony. 

Terry  smiled  dryly,  and  threw  a  clod  of  earth  into 
the  ashes. 

"  I  know  what  Morse  tells  me,"  he  said, "  and  if  you 
think  he  is  bragging,  go  and  sit  upon  the  top  of  the 
wall  to-morrow  and  laugh  at  him  when  he  fails  on  the 
job." 

"  Dat  'bout  de  soundes'  bit  ob  advice  me  hear  for  a 
munf,"  said  Romeo. 

"Nobody  doubts  that  Morse  can  do  anything, 
almost,"  said  Dibble,  "  and  he  never  brags.  What  I 
objected  to  was  your  pretending  to  know  what  would 


be  done,  Terry.    I  haven't  the  least  doubt  but  that  ife 
will  be  worth  seeing." 

"  Dere  am  one  comfort  in  it,"  said  Macbeth.  "Marse 
Morse  get  rid  ob  dat  confluous  stufl',  an'  de  chance  ob. 
a  blow-up  among  us  am  rejuiced  to  a  millennium." 

"  He  means  minimum,"  said  Terry  ;  "  but  it  doesn't 
matter.    By  the  way,  I  offered  my  help  to  Morse "" 

"  Goodness  ! — what  cheek !"  grunted  Dawson. 

"  He  selected  Martin,"  continued  Terry,  "  and  they 
will  be  oft'  as  soon  as  there  is  daylight  to  see  to 
work." 

"  Which  suggests  to  us,"  said  Trimmer,  "  that  we 
had  better  be  up  early  and  shift  our  quarters  as  soon 
as  possible.  Accidents  happen  with  the  best-regulated 
explosives,  you  know." 

Somehow  the  presentiment  felt  by  Jim  was  in  the 
breasts  of  many,  and  the  idea  of  an  early  shifting  in 
the  morning  was  a  very  general  one. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  even  before  there  was  light 
'  enough  to  see  in  the  morning  many  were  up  and  pre- 
paring to  move. 

With  the  first  ray  of  sun  Morse  and  Martin  departed, 
taking  with  them  a  couple  of  picks,  and  a  drill  for 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  stone  wall. 

Such  breakfast  as  they  needed  they  carried  in  the 
old  way,  in  a  linen  bag  slung  about  their  shoulders. 

There  was  no  time  lost  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
camp  in  getting  everything  up  to  the  wood. 

Practically,  the  greater  part  of  the  preparations- 
had  been  made  the  night  before.  The  sledges,  ready 
loaded,  were  hauled  up,  and  the  tents  being  struck,  it 
was  deputed  to  the  three  negroes  and  Changeling  to> 
carry  them. 

Chorker  also  assisted,  and,  the  tents  proving  extra- 
ordinarily light  for  their  size,  owing  to  the  material 
being  mainly  of  silk,  this  was  not  a  very  arduous 
task. 

Mr.  Farrell  declined  to  assist,  andas  he  was  not  at 
all  fit  for  manual  labour,  his  weakness  remaining  with 
him,  no  objection  was  made  to  his  taking  things  easy. 

Jim  and  Miss  Elegantine  had  the  doubtful  pleasure^ 
of  his  company,  as  they  strolled  up  together.  Both 
were  anxious  about  this,  the  latest  attempt  of  Morse- 
to  display  the  might  of  his  manufactures. 

"  I  feel  as  if  something  was  going  to  happen,"  said 
Miss  Elegantine.  "  It  came  over  me  last  night,  when 
I  saw  you  and  Morse  talking  together,  and  it  kept  me- 
awake  a  long  time.  This  morning,  as  soon  as  I  was. 
awake,  it  returned  to  me  again." 

Jim  admitted  having  entertained  a  similar  appre- 
hension.    Mr.  Farrell  struck  in  with  his  opinion  of  it. 

"  Mere  superstition,"  he  said,  "  born  with  a  weak 
spirit.  If  anything  does  happen,  Morse  will  only  have 
himself  to  thank.  There  is  no  danger  with  the  most, 
violent  explosives,  if  they  are  properly  handled." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  returned  Jim,  coldly,  "  for 
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Morse  handles  such  things  with  the  knowledge  of  an 
Expert.     He  is  both  cool  and  careful." 

In  front  of  their  goods  and  chattels  the  boys  and  men 
Avere  ranged  in  an  expectant  mood.  Morse  had  been 
gone  over  three  hours,  and  the  time  for  the  blowing-up 
of  the  wall  could  not  be  far  off. 

Half-an-hour  passed  away  in  subdued  conversation, 
with  the  one  theme  for  its  subject.  Then,  to  Jim's  great 
gratification,  he  saw  Morse  and  his  companion,  Martin, 
■emerge  from  one  of  the  city  gates.  They  were  walk- 
ing quickly,  but  without  any  show  of  alarm. 

The  two  amateur  sappers  came  up,  carrying  their 
tools  on  their  shoulders.  An  earnest  conversation  was 
.going  on  between  them. 

"Morse  is  of  opinion,"  said  Martin,  "  that  the  vault 
-extends  on  that  side  beyond  the  city  walls,  and  that  the 
wall  we  have  prepared  for  blasting  goes  down  solid  to 
the  flooring  below." 

"  I  judge  it  is  so,"  said  Morse,  "  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  footings,  as  builders  call  it,  to  the  wall 
at  that  spot.  I  was  curious  on  the  matter,  and  on 
digging  a  few  yards  above  and  below,  we  found  them 
a  few  inches  under  the  surface." 

"  How  deeply  did  you  dig  ?"  inquired  Jim ;  "  at  the 
selected  spot,  I  mean." 

"  Ten  feet,"  rephed  Morse, "  and  the  wall  went  sheer 
■down.  At  that  depth  we  drilled  the  hole  and  placed 
the  blasting-powder.  The  lower  it  is  the  more  effec- 
■itive  its  hf ting  power." 

"  And  the  fuse  ?"  inquired  Jim. 
"  It  will  be  burnt  out  in  ten  minutes'  time,"  replied 
Morse,  referring  to  his  watch. 

Ten  minutes  was  not  a  vast  time  to  wait,  and  now 
■every  eye  was  fixed  in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the 
wall  where  the  explosion  was  to  take  place. 

It  could  not  be  seen  from  there,  but  the  houses  that 
:stood  in  the  way  were  not  very  high,  and  the  shoot- 
ing upward  of  the  shattered  stonework  would  not  be 
lost. 

Talking  now  ceased  altogether,  and  with  strained 
attention  the  watchers  waited  for  the  great  moment. 
They  knew  from  experience  that  at  the  distance  sight 
would  precede  sound. 

At  last  it  came.  Up  into  the  air  rose  a  mass  of 
masonry,  splitting  up  and  shooting  about  in  every  direc- 
tion. Immediately  the  spectacle  was  followed  by  a  roar 
that  was  like  the  sea  thundering  into  some  huge  cavern. 
"  Another  success,"  cried  the  boys,  "  hurrah  !" 
But  there  was  more  to  come,  something  so  amazing 
^nd  terrifying,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators 
sank  into  a  sitting  position  and  gazed  at  the  spectacle 
in  a  state  of  overwhelming  astonishment. 

The  whole  of  the  great  city  beffan  to  collapse  as  if  it 
were  a  house  of  cards  •' 

Down  it  sank,  roar  succeeding  roar,  houses  jum- 
Sbling  together,  vast  clouds  of  dust  rising  into  the  air ; 


down,  down   to  the    very   gates  rolled  the  tide  of 
destruction. 

It  was  so  swiftly  done  that  one  might  have  com- 
pared it  to  a  sandy  town  built  by  children  on  the  sea- 
shore, succumbing  to  an  inrushing  wave. 
Save  that  there  was  no  wave  to  be  seen. 
The  crashing  of  falling  stonework,  the  booming  of 
the  huge  vault  as  it  received  the  ruins,  were  alike 
appalling.  And  the  mystery  of  it  was  more  over- 
whelming than  all. 

"Why  should  the  city  thus  in  a  few  brief  minutes 
utterly  coUapse  ? 

Assuredly  it  was  not  the  power  of  Morse's  explosive 
agent  alone,  for  long  after — that  is,  some  minutes 
afterwards,  a  comparatively  long  time — the  ruin  was 
being  wrought.  It  was  a  melting  away  of  a  mighty 
place  that  had  withstood  the  destructive  forces  of 
centuries. 

And  not  only  the  city,  but  the  very  walls  went, 
crashing  and  falling  until  the  sun  ahead  was  hidden 
by  the  huge  clouds  of  dust  rising  on  a  breathless  air. 

It  was  a  spectacle  the  like  of  which  none  there  had 
ever  seen,  or  conceived,  or  dreamt  of.  It  was  a  mar- 
vellous phenomenon  in  their  eyes,  and  of  all,  none 
was  so  much  astonished  for  the  moment  as  Morse 
himself. 

The  cloud  of  dust,  casting  its  shadow  on  the  group 
of  spectators,  was  long  in  subsiding.  For  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  ruined  city  was  hidden  from 
their  eyes. 

But  at  last  it  slowly  subsided,  and  of  what  had  been 
wonderful  and  beautiful,  only  a  chaotic  mass  of 
masonry  remained. 

Destruction  in  excelsis  had  been  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXI. 

MOESB   GIVES   HIS   EXPLANATION  OF  THE   CATASTROPHE. 

[OING     on     at     once 
through    the    wood 
was     impossible. 
Strained    excite- 
ment,   acting     like 
heavy     toil,     brought 
upon    the    spectators   a 
sense  of  fatigue.    None 
escaped  it. 

^^^^^^HL  ^w*"  so  appalled  that  he  was 
found  lying  on  his  face,  hiding 
the  terrible  sight  from  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 
They  raised  him,  and  he  gazed  about  him,  dazed. 

"Something    has    happened,"    he    said,    drearily, 
"what  is  it?" 

"  Something  that  justifies  my  presentiment,"  an- 
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swered  Jim,  gravely,  "  Had  we  remained  in  camp,  not 
one  of  us  would  now  be  alive." 

It  was  so.  The  ground  they  recently  occupied  was 
completely  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  walls.  And 
more,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  sunk  just  there 
fully  twenty  feet. 

All  shuddered  as  they  thought  of  what  might  have 
been.     Morse  laid  his  hand  upon  Jim's  shoulder. 

"  But  for  your  urging,"  he  said,  "I  should  have 
remained  in  the  city." 

"  It  is  a  thing  that  will  hardly  bear  thinking  of," 
replied  Jim  ;  "  but  how  came  it  about  ?  Surely  you 
did  not  anticipate  such  a  result." 

"  I  had  no  notion  of  it,"  candidly  rejoined  Morse, 
"  and  it  was  a  mere  chance  after  all.  I  think  I  under- 
stand it.  The  spot  I  chose  to  operate  upon  was 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch.  When  that  was 
violently  shattered  the  rest  had  to  go." 

It  was  a  reasonable  explanation,  although  it  was  not 
clear  to  the  majority  why  all  those  pillars  below 
should  yield.  Morse  selected  an  open  patch  of  ground, 
clear  of  all  herbage  and  covered  with  sand. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  he  said,  "  I  will  illustrate 
my  theory." 

They  formed  round  him,  and  with  a  slender  stick 
he  sketched  a  circle.  In  this  he  this  he  marked  the 
spots  for  imaginary  pillars  with  one  larger  than  the 
rest. 

"  This  is  the  key  of  the  whole,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  latter ;  "  it  was  built  first,  and  all  the  rest  were  but 
additions  to  it.  Possibly  the  cantilever  principle  was 
to  some  extent  followed — a  piece  put  on  there, 
another  piece  on  the  opposite  side  to  balance  it. 
Then  a  portion  to  the  right  and  a  portion  to  the  left, 
working  out  and  out  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  untU 
the  limit  of  the  circle  was  reached.  The  vault  ex- 
tended beyond  the  region  of  the  city,  and  the  spot  I 
operated  on  was,  I  am  convinced,  the  centre  of  it. 

"  Now  follow  me,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause 
for  breath.  "  The  key  falls ;  then  the  weight  of  the 
houses  and  roads  above  forces  in  the  various  spokes, 
as  I  may  call  them.  It  does  not  matter  that  they 
were  resting  on  pillars,  They  were  only  useful  as 
supports  when  the  thing  was  a  whole." 

"  By  George  !"  gasped  Martin,  "  he's  got  it."' 

"See  the  action.  The  weight  forces  the  pillars  over 
towards  the  common  centre,  the  staying  centre  now 
torn  away,  pillar  after  pillar  yields  to  the  pressure, 
coming  down,  dragging  others  after  it,  until  the  whole 
is  what  you  see  it— a  majestic  ruin." 

His  theory  was  advanced,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
sentient voice  to  it.  All  could  see  that  it  was  a 
rational  suggestion,  and,  knowing  Morse  was  seldom 
wrong,  they  believed  in  it. 

"  In  years  to  come,"  said  Morse,  as  he  threw  down 
the  stick  he  had  sketched  with — "  I  am  looking  into 


centuries — what  may  be  the  story  told  of  the  fallen; 
city  ?  How  will  the  historian  account  for  it  ?  Will  he 
believe  the  story  of  a  'parcel  of  schoolboys '?  No.  He 
will  say  it  is  but  a  legend,  and  fake  up  from  the  depth 
of  his  fervid  imagination  a  description  of  a  foe  sack- 
ing it  as  a  deed  of  vengeance,  and  in  the  wrath  of  thft 
hour  leaving  not  one  stone  standing  upon  another." 

*•  Or  perhaps,"  said  Jim,  "  like  Nineveh  and  other 
Assyrian  cities,  the  winds  will  bury  it  under  the  dust 
of  ages,  and  leave  it  to  be  unearthed  by  another 
Layard.  Boys,  we  have  reached  the  apex  of  the 
wonderful  to-day." 

There  was  a  suggestion  from  Terry  that  prior  to 
departing  they  should  go  down  and  look  at  the  ruins, 
but  Morse  dissented. 

"  Subsidings,"  he  said,  "  may  take  place  at  intervals 
for  days,  and  it  is  hardly  safe  for  you.  Be  satisfied 
with  seeing  it  from  here." 

So  they  turned  their  backs^  upon  the  ancient  city, 
the  vast  majority  of  them  never  to  look  upon  it  more. 

In  a  long  line  the  forty  sledges  that  had  been  found 
necessary  for  transporting  their  possessions  filed  into 
the  wood.  They  travelled  slowly,  for  the  relief  party 
formed  but  a  third  of  their  number.  They  had  an 
arduous  task  before  them. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  walked  the  young 
leaders,  Jim  and  Morse.  Both  were  armed  with  guns 
loaded  with  small-shot  cartridges  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  anything  alive  that  could  be  turned  into 
food. 

Close  behind  them  came  Romeo  with  an  empty 
sledge,  intended  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  work 
with  the  gun. 

"  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,"  said  Jim,  "  has 
been  left  unsolved,  Morse.  For  your  sake  I  regret  it." 

"  Many  things  have  only  been  solved  by  specula- 
tion," replied  Morse.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  walls — the  mystery  of  their  being  constructe(J 
hollow." 

"  To  me,  Jim,  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  The  vault 
undoubtedly  extended  beyond  the  city.  The  walls 
were  therefore  built  upon  the  crown  of  it.  It  wa* 
necessary  they  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  com- 
mensurate with  the  appearance  of  solidity  and  real 
strength.  They  were  therefore  constructed  in 
sections  after  the  manner  of  our  water-tight  ships, 
save  that  the  partitions  of  stone  were  fixtures.  They 
served  the  purpose  of  bracing  the  two  sides  of  the 
shell  together." 

"The  shell  was  thicker  than  an  ordinary  wall," 
remarked  Jim. 

"It  was,"  assented  Morse;  "it  was  a  wonderful 
place,  built  by  a  strange  people,  but  the  end  of  it  has 
come.  To  think  that  I,  of  all  living  people,  should 
be  the  means  of  it !  Who  would  have  dreamt  of  it 
when  I  was  a  child  ?" 
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"  Who  dreamt  of  time  making  a  Wellington  out  of 
a  babe  in  arms  ?"  said  Jim.  "  My  dear  boy,  we  grow 
into  what  we  are  fit  for,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
use  our  abilities  for  the  best.  Steady  ;  I  hear  a 
rustling.     Something  comes  along." 

It  was  a  half-grown  porker,  which  paid  for  crossing 
their  path  with  his  life,  and  Romeo's  sledge  received 
its  first  portion  of  the  daily  load,  and  in  two  hours 
there  was  enough  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours 
upon  it. 

At  the  leisurely  rate  they  were  travelling  it  would 
take  them  four  days  to  cross,  and  they  felt  they  could 
spare  the  time. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXTI. 

emrsBPPO  pays  a  finai.  visit  to  the  islajs'd. 

WEEK  later,  and  we 
find      our      friends 
encamped  near  the 
chine. 
They  had  not  seen  it 
since     the     earthquake, 
and  found   that  it  had 
suflFered   from  that  con- 
vulsion of  naturs. 

The  house  once  in- 
habited by  Mr.  Farrell 
was  buried  under  a  mass  of  fallen  earth,  and  land- 
slips in  other  places  had  contracted  it  considerably. 

But  there  was  still  a  free  passage-way  to  the  farm 
lands,  which  Dawson,  with  assistants,  visited  early. 

They  found  it  overrun  with  weeds,  and,  in  an  agri- 
cultural sense,  in  a  terrible  condition.  Martin  soon 
fashioned  them  some  hoes,  and  every  available  hand 
was  set  to  the  task  of  clearing  the  produce  that  had 
grown  up  with  the  rest  of  vegetable  matter. 

It  was  a  stiffish  task,  and  it  reqxiired  care  ;  but  with 
forty-odd  hands  engaged  rapid  progress  was  made 
and  something  hke  order  extracted  out  of  chaos.* 

Meanwhile,  orderly  camp  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  all.  Each  carried  on 
some  work  that  was  generally  useful.  Morse  made 
gunpowder  and  cartridges,  and  Jim  and  some  of  hia 
chums  went  every  other  day  into  the  wood,  never 
returning  without  bringing  with  them  some  good 
result  of  their  sport. 

Miss  Elegantine  superintended  the  domestic 
arrangements,  "  bossing  the  niggers,"  but  in  so  nice  a 
way  that  they  were  quite  charmed  with  her. 

Chorker  was  made  odd  man,  and  Mr.  Farrell  did 
nothing  but  sit  and  brood,  with  the  result  that  every 
day  he  waxed  older  in  appearance  and  gathered  no 
strength. 

A  watch  was  kept  for  Giuseppo,  who  was  expected 


ere  this,  and,  truth  to  tell,  doubts  of  ever  seeing  him 
again  began  to  be  entertained. 

"  He  cannot  leave  the  charming  Lucia,"  said  Terry, 
with  a  ferocious  grin ;  "  hang  him  I  He  is  as  soft  as 
some  others  I  know.  Of  course  our  letters  are  of  no 
consequence." 

"  You  wait  a  short  time  longer,"  advised  Jim,  "  and 
if  he  does  not  arrive  I  will  run  over  in  the  felucca." 

This  advice  was  given  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  Giuseppo  falsified  the  prophecies  of  the  doubtera 
by  returning  to  the  island  in  a  small  felucca.  He  was 
seen  approaching  in  the  afternoon  by  Felton,  who  was 
doing  sentry  duty  on  the  cliff,  and  Jim  was  at  one© 
informed  of  his  coming. 

A  run  down  to  the  sea,  and  a  gun  fired,  caused 
Giuseppo  to  head  his  boat  for  Silver  Bay,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  and  Jim  clasped  hands. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  "  you  must  have  again  thought 
that  I  was  gone  for  ever." 

"  We  expected  you  back  sooner,"  Jim  admitted. 
"  Senor,  it  is  the  fault  of  a  woman,  of  course.  Lucia 
says  to  me,  *  Stay  till  then  and  then,'  and  at  last  she 
asks  me  why  I  stay  at  all,  instead  of  coming  to  you 
with  this  bag  of  letters" — he  drew  it  from  the  boat 
and  handed  it  to  Jim — "  and  tells  me  to  be  gone.  On 
my  return  the  wedding  takes  place." 

"  I  rather  thought  that  it  had  taken  place  before 
Giuseppo." 

"  Senor,  a  woman  marries  when  she  wills,  when  she 
has  a  fool  like  me  at  her  beck  and  call.  I  am  to  stay* 
and  take  back  aught  you  may  have  to  send  home. 
In  the  future  my  nephew  can  come  to  you  once  a 
fortnight,  as  I  shall  be  far  off  on  the  other  side  of 
Minorca,  where  I  have  bought  a  farm  and  fishing 
rights.  It  was  a  wise  suggestion  of  my  Lucia  that  we* 
should  both  go  away  from  all  old  associations.  What 
say  you,  senor  ?" 

"  It  is  a  very  good  idea,"  replied  Jim. 
"  Smugglers,"  said  Giuseppo,  with  a  wise  shake  of 
the  head,  "  are  splendid  company  for  a  single  man,  but 
their  ways  and  the  hours  they  keep  will  not  fit  in  with, 
married  life.  Therefore,  said  I,  *  On  a  farm  will  I  live 
and  forget  that  I  was  ever  one  of  them.'  And  as  for 
Lucia,  people  in  the  old  town  will  talk  and  dwell  on 
her  fiery  days,  which  may  lead  to  words  among  the  sex,, 
and  maybe  blows  among  the  men.  So,  for  the  sake  o£ 
love  and  peace,  we  go,  and  the  old  world  of  ours  will 
know  us  no  more." 

They  sauntered  up  to  the  camp,  which  was  almost- 
deserted,  it  being  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  most  of 
the  boys,  and  all  the  men  but  Mr.  Farrell,  away  at  the 
farm. 

The  schoolmaster  sat  upon  a  rough  camp-stool  by  a 
tent,  and  as  Giuseppo  approached  he  looked  up  and 
frowned. 

"  A  good  day  to  you,  Senor  Farrell,"  he  said. 
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"  A  bad  day  for  me  when  I  first  saw  one  of  your 
treed,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"  Nay,  senor,  be  not  so  churhsh.  It  takes  two  of 
bad  blood  and  breed  to  make  a  quarrel,  unless  one  is 
simply  a  fool  and  blunders  into  the  wrong." 

Mr.  Farrell  frowned,  but  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 
Jim  adjourned  to  his  tent,  which  he  found  unoccupied, 
and  emptying  the  bag,  proceeded  to  sort  the  letters. 

For  himself  there  were  three,  two  from  friends  at 
home,  and  one  from  Eveline.  It  bore  the  Gibraltar 
postmark.  There  was  also  one  for  Morse,  directed  in 
a  crabbed  hand  which  Jim  recognised  as  that  of  the 
young  chemist's  scientific  father. 

For  Terry  and  many  others  there  were  letters  also, 
which  he  duly  sorted,  and  then  with  his  own  Jim  sat 
down  and  began  to  read, 
i    First  of  all  Eveline's  letter. 

It  began  by  expressing  some  surprise  that  her  father 
had  not  accompanied  her  and  Mrs.  Farrell  in  their 
retirement  from  the  island,  but  there  was  Uttle  regret 
in  its  tone.  Her  old  love  for  her  erratic  parent  seemed 
to  have  completely  died  away. 

Apart  from  some  expression  of  affection  for  himself, 
Jim  found  something  of  great  interest  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  letter.  I  will  make  the  matter  clearer  by 
giving  the  paragraph  as  written  : 

'♦  Now  I  must  tell  you,  my  dear  Jim,  that  I  think  the 
sooner  you  are  all  away  from  this  island  the  better.  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  to  leave  it,  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
for  there  is  danger  in  the  air" 

This  line  she  underscored  three  times  to  make  it 
impressive.     It  ran  on  thus  : 

"  There  is  a  Spaniard  here  of  the  name  of  Gonsalvo 
Toreomez.  They  tell  me  he  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
Hidalgos  of  Spain.  He  is  making  inquiries  about  the 
*  Orsini'"  (more  heavy  underlining), "  and  some  of  the  crew 
who  deserted  that  vessel  are  in  the  town.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  she  went  down,  but  there  are  whispers  that 
she  drifted  down  to  the  island,  and  the  Hidalgo  Toreomez 
is  making  arrangements  to  explore  it  with  the  object  of 
finding  some  trace  of  her.  I  don't  know  what  he  has  to 
do  with  the  '  Orsini,'  but  you  may  expect  him,  and  if  he 
■does  come,  and  asks  you  about  her,  I  know  you  too  well  to 
think  that  you  will  tell  him  a  lie." 

In  a  postscript  she  announced  that  she  was  about  to 
go  on  to  England  with  her  mother,  where  they  would 
stay  with  some  relatives  until  they  heard  from  or  saw 
Mr.  Farrell. 

Jim  did  not  like  the  look  of  this  indication  of 
further  trouble  with  a  Spaniard.  The  Hidalgo 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  some  real  importance,  very 
different  from  the  Governor  of  Minorca,  and  what  he 
might  do  when  told  of  the  fate  of  the  "  Orsini,"  and 
the  subsequent  disposal  of  her  cargo,  he  could  not 
tell. 

While  thinking  over  the  matter  some  of  the  boys 
came  back  to  camp,  among  them  Terry  and  Morse, 
who  entered  the  tent  and  received  their  letters. 

Terry  opened  his,  and  an  exclamation  burst  from  his 
lips. 


"  Hang  it !"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  governor  is  coming 
after  all.     He  merely  postponed  his  visit." 

"  When  do  you  expect  him  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  He  doesn't  say,"  growled  Terry ;  "  this  is  all  he 
wires : 

" '  Mt  dear  Son, — Business  detains  me  for  the  time,  and 
I  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Ganthony  and  Mr. 
Trimmer  to  pay  you  the  promised  visit  later  on.     All  well 
at  home.    Mother  and  the  rest  send  their  love  with  mine. 
"  Your  affectionate  Father." 

Morse  had  a  disquieting  letter  also,  but  in  a  different 
way. 

His  father  had  received  a  Government  appointment 
in  Burmah,  and  would  start  for  that  country  six  weeks 
after  his  letter  was  written.  Morse  was,  if  possible, 
to  return  to  England  at  once  so  as  to  accompany  him. 
In  any  case  he  was  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
would  find  that  his  passage  was  arranged  for. 

"  And  this  letter,"  said  Morse,  "  was  written  a 
month  ago.     Of  course,  I  can't  start  with  him  now." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  follow  him  ?"  suggested  Jim. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Morse,  "although  I 
think  he  will  be  just  as  happy  without  me." 

Morse  sighed,  and  turned  the  letter  over,  adding : 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  mother.  Although  dad  and  I  see 
little  of  each  other,  I  feel  horribly  lonely  now  that  he 
is  going  so  far  away." 

"  You  are  to  go  to  him,"  said  Jim,  quietly ;  "  it  is 
only  right.     But  there  is  no  immediate  hurry." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Morse. 

Giuseppo  did  not  show  any  impatience  about  re- 
turning, but  Jim  was  sure  he  was  eager  to  get  back  to 
Minorca.  So  when  the  boys  were  aU  back  he  asked 
them  to  hurry  up  with  anything  they  might  have  to 
write  home,  as  the  smuggler — "  retired  smuggler"  is 
the  better  term — would  start  that  evening. 

"  And  you  may  hint  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  your 
coming  home,"  he  added,  "  say  within  a  month  or  so. 
Do  not  give  any  reason,  but  say  that  you  will  explain 
everything  on  your  return." 

He  asked  Mr.  Farrell  if  he  intended  to  send  any 
lett^s,  and  received  a  surly  negative  in  reply. 

"  I  shall  reserve  all  statements  and  complaints," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  "  for  the  time  I  return." 

So  letters  were  written,  some  in  pencil,  for  ink  was 
running  short,  and  the  tenor  of  them  all  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  made  by  Jim  Gordon. 

By  seven  o'clock  the  bag  was  made  up,  and  Giuseppo 
ready  to  start.  He  carried  one  letter  with  the  rest 
written  by  Jim  to  the  agent  who  had  assisted  Mr^ 
FarreU  in  obtaining  a  lease  of  the  island. 

Then  came  the  farewell.  Giuseppo  shook  hands 
with  all  save  Chorker  and  Mr.  Farrell.  One  he  de 
cHned  to  go  through  the  ceremony  with,  and  the 
other  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  The 
latter  was  Mr.  Farrell. 

"All  your  life,"  said  this  highly  virtuous  man,  "you 
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have  pursued  an  uulawful  calling.  Your  just  due 
T^rould  be  a  prison  for  the  remainder  of  your  life." 

"Senor,"  replied  Giuseppe,  calmly,  "we  will  not 
judge  each  other — you  and  I.  Both  are  weak  men. 
We  sin  and  err  always,  and  if  we  both  got  our  deserts, 
I  fear  we  should  be  worse  off  than  we  are." 

Not  the  least  aro.ong  the  affecting  adieus  was  that 
lie  had  with  Charley,  who  hugged  him  with  a  melting 
tenderness  which  seemed  to  be  too  much  for  Giu- 
seppo. 

He  was,  anyway,  glad  when  it  was  over,  probably 
xemembering  less  friendly  embraces  Charley  had  in- 
dulged in,  in  the  year  gone  by. 

He  set  sail,  to  the  music  of  a  ringing  cheer  from 
•the  boys,  and  he  waved  his  silken  cap  for  a  while 
cheerily  enough.  But  when  he  got  a  bit  out  to  sea, 
Jim  saw  that  he  sat  in  the  stern  of  his  boat  with  his 
Lead  drooping. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  felt  the  parting, 
"especially  as  he  knew,  as  certain  as  a  man  can  know 
anything  of  the  future,  that  they  would  never  meet 
again. 

Smuggler  or  what  you  will,  his  heart  was  as  tender 
and  true  as  that  of  many  other  so-called  better  men. 

"  I  can  only  hope,"  said  Morse,  as  he  sauntered  with 
Jim  back  to  the  camp,  "  that  he  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed with  his  Lucia." 

•  "  I  have  no  fears,"  said  Jim, '' on  that  score.  Out  of 
the  turmoil  of  her  early  life  there  has  come  a  longing 
for  the  peace  of  the  better  course.  She  will  find  in 
Giuseppo  what  she  would  never  have  found  in 
Beonardo — the  sterling  qualities  of  an  honest  man, 
and  by  that  virtue  he  will  hold  her." 


CHAPTER   CCLXXXIII. 

GONSALVO    TOREOMBZ    ARRIVES. 

AKRIORS  love  to 
fight  their  battles 
over  again  in  con- 
versation and  in 
narrative,  but  they 
would  not  care  to 
live  aU  their  lives 
on  the  field  where 
they  met  the  foe 
and  conquered. 

For  instance, 
who  has  ever 
lieard  of  generals  or  common  soldiers  electing  to 
live  upon  the  scene  of  battle  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  ever 
one  single  member  of  all  the  hosts  engaged  in  war 
•©ntertained  such  a  thought. 

The  fight  is  over,  and  the  victory  or  defeat  theirs. 


That  suffices.     Save  in  the  imagination,  they  desire 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  spot. 

Still  there  was  no  depression.  They  were  as  light- 
hearted  as  ever,  and  the  camp  was  as  merry  a  place 
as  a  youngster  would  care  to  live  in. 

After  the  departure  of  Giuseppo  things  went  on  for 
a  week  smoothly  enough.  Then  came  the  visitor  ex- 
pected by  Jim  in  the  J)erson  of  the  Hidalgo,  who  must 
have  been  a  man  of  political  power,  judging  by  the 
class  of  vessel  he  came  in,  for  the  Hidalgo  pure  and 
simple  ranks  in  Spain  no  higher  than  our  country 
squires. 

He  arrived  in  a  gaily-decorated  vessel,  which 
anchored  off  the  lagoon. 

A  boat  that  might  have  been  a  small  barge  was 
lowered  to  convey  iim  ashore,  and  with  about  a 
dozen  retainers  he  came  to  land. 

His  coming  had  been  espied,  and  Jim  ordered  the 
tents  to  be  struck  and  the  camp  shifted  back  to  the 
farm.  Mr.  Farrell,  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the 
arrival,  asked  what  it  meant. 

"  Am  I  never  to  have  any  rest  and  peace  ?"  he  asked. 

"  You  can  remain  here,  if  you  like,"  was  Jim's  reply. 

Had  he  admitted  the  reason  for  shifting,  Mr.  Farrell 
would  have  doggedly  insisted  on  remaining.  That  Jim 
was  sure  of,  so  he  merely  said  it  was  his  wish  to  make 
a  change,  and  the  change  should  be  made. 

There  was  one  who  guessed  there  was  something  in 
it,  and  that  was  Chorker  ;  but  he  made  no  reference 
to  it  then,  and  by  unwonted  zeal  as  assistant  tent- 
striker  showed  that  he  more  than  all  was  willing  to  go 
from  the  spot. 

So  the  whole  camp  was  shifted  ere  the  Hidalgo  had 
touched  land,  and  Martin  and  Changeling  remained 
behind  for  a  little  while  to  obliterate  as  far  as  possible 
all  signs  of  recent  occupation  of  the  ground. 

This  was  soon  done,  and  the  Utter  picked  up,  and 
some  sand  strewn  over  the  holes  made  by  the  pegging 
of  the  tents.  Then  they  hastened  after  the  rest,  and 
found  the  camp  had  been  promptly  formed  on  the 
verge  of  the  farm,  and  Jim  gone  up  to  the  cliff  to  scan 
the  movements  of  the  new  arrival,  who  might  ere  long 
be  regarded  as  an  enemy. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  was  nearly 
dark  when  Jim  came  back.  Acting  upon  his  previous 
instructions,  no  camp-fires  had  been  lighted,  in  case 
the  smoke  or  glare  might  attract  attention. 

The  only  fire  set  going  was  in  a  hollow  near  the 
chine  where  the  three  niggers  had  located  their 
kitchen. 

Everybody  was  eager  to  hear  the  news,  and  Jim 
told  them  all  there  was  to  tell  in  a  few  words. 

"  The  Hidalgo,"  he  said,  "  most  certainly  arrived 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  find  the  school  all  right, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  surveying  the  ruins  in  the 
style  of  a  completely  flabbergasted  man." 
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"  "What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ?"  asked  Dibble. 

"As  much  like  the  accepted  portrait  of  Don 
Quixote,"  replied  Jim,  "  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be. 
He  is  tall  and  bony,  with  a  melancholy  air  that  is  very 
striking;  but  I  rather  fancy  it  will  not  do  to  cross 
him." 

"What  did  he  want  with  the  school?"  inquired 
Lai  Brodie. 

"  To  see  if  he  could  gain  any  information  about " 

Jim  suddenly  stopped  short.  Standing  close  by  was 
Mr.  Farrell,  listening  with  attentive  face.  For  the 
moment  Jim  had  forgotten  him,  or  that  he  was  in 
ignorance  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard. 

"  What  he  wanted  I  cannot  say  for  certain,"  said 
Jim,  changing  his  note,  "  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  politic  to  make  a  personal  inquiry." 

"  Where  did  you  leave  him  ?"  asked  Felton,  another 
incautious  inquirer.  Fortunately,  Jim  could  freely 
answer  this  question. 

"  He  has  returned  on  board  his  vessel,"  he  replied. 
"Perhaps  he  has  no  taste  for  camping  ashore.  Now, 
have  you  fellows  grubbed  ?  If  you  have,  I  will  have 
my  tea." 

But  they  had  waited  for  him ;  and  Romeo  coming 
along  with  the  simple  fare,  they  sat  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  that  summer  night  upon  the  ground  out- 
side the  tent,  discussing  the  probabilities  that  might 
follow  the  Hidalgo's  arrival. 

Mr.  Farrell  had  apparently  lost  all  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  as  usual  held  himself  aloof,  seated  apart, 
with  that  strange,  brooding  look  upon  his  face  which 
added  to  the  look  of  age  a  night  of  terror  had 
implanted  a  while  ago  upon  him. 


CHAPTER    CCLXXXIV. 

CHOBKER  DOES  A  GHASTLY  DEED. 

NE  of  the  earliest 
risers — indeed,  the 
earliest  save  one — 
on  the  following 
morning  was  Ohor- 
ker. 

Now  that  he  knew 
stranger  would 
again  be  on  the 
island,!  ^°d  evidently 
a  man  in  authority, 
he  was  speculating 
on  what  to  do.  If  there  was  to  be  more  war  and 
trouble,  he  wished  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 

"Anyways,"  ran  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
"  there  is  no  harm  in  i»y  tumbling  across  this  'ere 
new  party  and  seeing  what  he's  like.     If  it  is  safe. 


I'll  interview  him  and  throw  out  a  feeler.     I  reckons^ 
I  can  work  a  oracle  of  that  sort  at  a  pinch." 

Chorker  had  great  faith  in  his  powers  of  address 
outside  the  school.  With  the  boys  and  men  connected 
j  with  it,  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  prophet  without 
honour  in  his  own  country.  But,  place  him  witlt 
strangers,  high  or  low,  and  he  fabcied  that  he  was 
equal  to  every  social  obligation. 

Therefore,  was  he  bent  on  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Hidalgo  on  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself. 

Rising  with  the  birds,  he  stole  out  down  the  chine, 
and  climbing  its  sloping  side,  near  the  bottom,  glanced 
seaward. 

There  he  saw  the  vessel,  stiU  bedecked  with  bunt- 
ing, and  a  few  specks  moving  about  the  deck,  which 
he  rightly  judged  were  a  portion  of  the  crew. 

As  he  stood  there  he  suddenly  became  aware  of 
something  moving  a  few  yards  away,  and  staring  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound  he  heard,  he  saw  Mr, 
Farrell  rising  from  a  recumbent  position.  He  had 
Jim's  binoculars  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  employing  them  in  scanning  the  vessel. 

He  saw  Chorker  almost  as  soon  as  Chorker  saw 
him,  and  his  face  darkened  with  wrath. 

"  So,  you  scoundrel,  you  are  at  your  old  tricks 
again,  are  you  ?" 

"  Not  being  aware  that  I  am  given  to  tricks,  old  or 
young,"  repUed  Chorker,  "  I  shall  be  glad  of  aQ 
explanation." 

"  You  were  playing  the  spy  on  me,  sir  I"  > 

"  I  warn't.     You  ain't  wuth  it." 

Mr.  Farrell  advanced  towards  him  threateningly, 
Chorker  estimated  the  consequences  of  knocking  him 
down,  and  decided  that,  taking  the  circumstancea 
into  consideration,  it  could  be  done. 

According,  when  Mr.  Farrell  incautiously  cam& 
within  reach,  Chorker  let  lly,  and  being  the  possessor 
of  a  very  big  and  bony  fist,  the  schoolmaster  went 
down  heavily. 

He  was  ill-constituted  at  the  time  to  bear  th& 
shock  of  a  fall,  and  it  stunned  him.  Lying  still  upon 
the  ground,  he  was  to  all  appearances  dead. 

The  dismayed  author  of  the  deed  gasped  for 
breath.  He  stooped  over  the  fallen  man  and  listened, 
with  the  hope  of  hearing  him  breathe.  But  not  the 
least  sound  or  movement  escaped  the  victim  of  hi& 
violence. 

"^s  lama  living  sinner ^^  he  groaned,  "  I've  killer 
html" 

Something  must  be  done. 

If  he  had  been  in  possession  of  the  tools  and  th& 
time  to  bury  the  man,  he  would  have  hidden  away 
under  the  earth  the  result  of  his  violence.  But  he 
had  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  only  thing  left 
for  him  to  do  was  to  hurry  back  to  the  camp,  go  to. 
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rest  again,  and  ignore  the  whole  affair.     Who  would 
have  the  right  to  charge  him  with  the  deed  ? 

As  far  as  he  knew,  nobody  had  seen  him  leave  the 
camp,  and  if  he  was  sharp,  nobody  would  witness  his 
return.    Back  he  must  go,  and  back  he  went. 

It  was  still  very  early,  and  he  was  overjoyed  on 
seeing  there  were  no  signs  of  movement  as  yet.  He 
crept  into  his  tent,  where  also  lay  the  three  niggers, 
and  was  getting  into  his  crude  bed,  when  Romeo 
opened  one  eye. 

"  You  been  out,  you  Chorker  ?"  he  cried. 
"  I  ain't  stirred  out  of  the  tent !"  hissed  Chorker. 
"  You  got  all  your  clothes  on,"  insisted  Romeo. 
"  Well,  I  was  gettin'  up,  and  seein'  you  was  not 
awake,   I  was  bent  on  goin'   to  bed    again,"    said 
Chorker. 

Romeo  grunted,  and  rolling  over,  must  have  gone 
straight  off  to  sleep  again,  for  when,  ten  seconds 
later,  his  grandfather,  who  in  the  matter  of  waking 
anyone  punctually  was  as  good  as  any  alarm-clock 
in  the  world,  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 

"  Now,  you  Romeo,"  he  said,  "  you  going  on  sleepin' 
all  day?" 

A  soft  snore,  long  drawn,  out  was  the  only  reply. 
"  Dat  boy  got  no  marcy  on  my  ole  bones,"  grunted 
Macbeth,  as   he   slipped  out    from  under   his  thin 
summer-blanket.     "  Ro-o-o-o — mee-e-e-o !" 

It  was  a  perfect  howl,  calculated  to  waken  the  dead, 
but  it  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  the  sleeping 
Romeo.  So  his  grandfather  went  over  to  him,  and 
laid  hold  of  his  shoulders. 

"  Get  up,  wiU  you !"  he  screeched,  shaking  him 
violently. 

Romeo  grunted  again  and  yawned,  but  kept  his 
eyes  shut.    Another  shake  opened  them. 

"  Dat  you,  grandfader  ?"  he  asked,  in  surprise. 
"  What  de  marrer  dat  you  rouse  me  in  de  middle  ob 
de  night?" 

"  It  'bout  ten  o'clock  in  de  morning,"  said  Macbeth, 
diverging  considerably  from  the  truth.  '•'  Marse  Jim 
'bout,  I  reckon,  long  ago." 

"  Dis  chile  git  up,"  rephed  Romeo,  "  as  soon  as  my 
metal  facliters  am  collected." 

Then  he  tried  to  collect  them  by  curling  up  and 
shutting  his  eyes  ;  but  Macbeth  went  in  for  another 
dose  of  shaking.  That  fully  awoke  him,  and  ho  got 
up. 

As  he  passed  Chorker  he  glanced  at  him  curiously, 
but  there  was  no  responding  glance.  Curling  up,  and 
with  face  averted,  Chorker  feigned  to  be  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sleep. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXV. 

THE  HIDALQO  PEBPABES  TO  ABIDE  ASHORE. 

HIEFLY  occupied  by 
thoughts  of  the' 
Hidalgo,  no  member 
of  the  camp,  leaving 
out  Chorker,  be- 
stowed one  thought  upon 
Mr.  Farrell.  Not  even 
MissElegantine  observed 
that  he  was  not  among 
the  throng  moving  about 
until  after  breakfast,  when 
there  was  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  men  towards  the  wood  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff. 

Of  all  besides  herself  only  Chorker  remained  behind. 
He  felt  that  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  the  school- 
master was  imminent. 

Miss  Elegantine  then  suddenly  recalled  the  school- 
master to   her  mind,  and  wondered  where  he  was. 
Thinking  it  possible  that  he  might  still  be  in  his- 
tent,  she  bade  Chorker  arouse  him. 
"  He  ain't  there,"  was  the  response. 
"  How  do  you  know  ?"  she  asked. 
"Becau.se  he  sleeps  with  me  and  them  niggers  in 
the  same  tent.     He  warn't  there  when  I  got  up.     I 
ain't  seen  him  since  larst  night,  when  he  seemed  rest- 
less hke.    And  now  I  calls  it  to  mind,  he  did  go  out 
late,  and  I  fell  asleep." 
"  What  time  was  that  ?" 

"As  near  as  I  can  guess,  about  twenty  minutes- 
arter  twelve." 

Chorker  wishing  to  impress  upon  his  interlocutor 
that  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  put  on  the  air  of  one 
who  desired  to  be  correct  to  the  minute. 

"  You  and  your  twenty  minutes !"  said  Miss  Elegan- 
tine. "  I  don't  believe  you.  People  without  watche& 
give  half-hour  guesses,  if  they  guess  at  all." 

Her  manner  was  contemptuously  disbeheving,  but, 
she  had  no  suspicions  of  foul  play,  and,  to  satisfy  her 
doubts,  looked  into  the  unoccupied  tent.  That  done, 
she  roamed  away  down  the  chine,  leaving  the  guilty 
Chorker  to  his  reflections. 

They  were  none  of  the  liveliest,  but  having  no 
sympathy  with  him,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  his 
emotions. 

Meanwhile  the  party  belonging  to  the  camp  had. 
assembled  in  the  wood  above  ;  Jim  and  one  or  two- 
more  to  spy  out  the  presumed  enemy,  the  others  to- 
lie  close  in  the  wood  and  hear  their  report. 

A  boat  was  seen  going  to  and  fro  carrying  from 
the  vessel  a  quantity  of  articles,  the  nature  of  which 
they  could  not  define.    Jim  had  not  been  able  to  find* 
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his  binoculars,  but,  concluding  lie  had  merely  mislaid 
them,  made  no  fuss. 

At  length  the  reason  for  this  traveUing  to  and  fro 
was  guessed  at  by  Morse.  The  Hidalgo  was  having 
his  effects  removed  from  the  ship,  with  the  object  of 
abiding  ashore. 

Having  conceived  this  idea,  the  next  thing  was  to 
verify,  and  the  two  boys  went  on  alone,  and  from  the 
point  above  Morse's  laboratory  beheld  half  a  dozen 
tents  pitched  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon. 

They  were  not  large,  each  being  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  or  three  men.  There  was  great 
comfort  in  this  discovery. 

"  They  do  not  suspect  we  are  about,"  said  Jim, 
"  and  have  no  hostile  intentions." 

"  But  it  will  be  as  well  to  wait  and  see  what  they 
do  on  board  the  ship,''  suggested  Morse.  "  One  never 
can  tell." 

So  they  waited  for  two  hours,  and  then  the  trans- 
port of  goods  ceased,  and  a  tall  man  they  knew  to 
be  the  Hidalgo  was  brought  ashore  with  a  dozen 
followers. 

They  were  all  clad  in  the  gorgeous  dress  of  the 
time  of  Columbus,  and  the  Hidalgo  may  be  said  to  have 
been  magnificently  attired.  Their  landing  partook  of 
the  nature  of  pictures  of  ancient  court-life» 

Shortly  afterwards  the  ship  spread  her  canvas  and 
saTled  away  towards  Gibraltar.  The  Hidalgo  then 
undoubtedly  purposed  to  remain  for  a  time. 

*'  This,  if  I  may  say  so,"remarked  Jim,  as  he  and  Morse 
slowly  walked  back  towards  the  chine,  "  is  the  most 
remarkable  thing  of  all.  We  have  no  foe — that  is 
certain.    Query,  then — have  we  here  a  friend  ?" 

"My  opinion  of  the  matter,"  replied  Morse,  "is 
that  we  had  better  await  developments,  and  not  force 
matters.  Our  course  is  to  remain  where  we  are  and 
let  the  Hidalgo  alone." 

"  Ought  we  not  to  be  prepared  for  hostilities  ?" 

"  Assuredly,  and  this  night  I  shall  be  busy  in  my 
laboratory." 

Jim  did  not  demur  to  this  expressed  intention,  and 
on  rejoining  the  others  they  gave  a  description  of 
what  they  had  seen,  and  also  their  idea  of  the  visitor. 

Whatever  were  the  views  of  Jim  and  Morse 
linevitably  became  the  views  of  the  rest,  and  the 
general  belief  was  that  the  Hidalgo  would  prove  to 
■be  a  nuisance,  if  nothing  more. 

But  with  only  ten  men  they  did  not  fear  him. 

Had  they  not  fought  six  times  and  more  that 
number,  and  come  out  victorious  ?  And  were  they 
now  to  be  daunted  by  the  presence  of  so  small  a 
iband? 

"  I  suggest,"  said  Terry,  "  that  we  give  him  notice 
not  to  intrude  here.  Let  him  go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island." 

"  WeU,"  said  Jim,  drily,  "you  are  at  liberty  to  tako 


it  to  him.  When  will  you  go  ?  To-night  or  in  the 
morning  ?" 

Terry  said  he  would  think  it  over,  but  unless  he 
had  witnesses  of  the  delivery,  in  case  of  "  legal  action," 
he  would  rather  not  take  it  at  all. 

Reaching  the  camp, they  leamtfromMissBlegantine 
that  Mr.  Farrell  was  away.  It  was  news,  and  of  a 
starthng  nature,  too. 

"He  has  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Hidalgo," 
remarked  the  facetious  Terr^^ 

"  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest,"  said  Morse. 
"  That  is  my  own  opinion." 

Chorker,  who  had  been  skulking  behind  one  of  the 
tents,  quaking  in  his  boots,  gathered  heart  anew  on 
hearing  this  declaration. 

He  came  boldly  out,  and  saluting  Morse  with  a 
respectful  touch  of  the  forehead,  said  : 

"  I  make  bold  to  report  that  I  saw  him  going  down 
the  chine  early  this  morning  afore  anyone  was  up." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  ?"  demanded  Miss 
Elegantine,  sharply.  "  I  asked  you  if  you  had  seen 
the  man,  and  you  vowed  you  hadn't  seen  him  since 
last  night." 

"Not  lately"  said  Chorker;  "them  was  my  words. 
Romeo  knows  I  was  up  and  about  early." 

"  Me  know  dat  you  come  a-skulkin'  into  de  tent 
'bout  dayUght,  as  if  you  done  sumfin',"  said  Romeo. 

Thus  was  a  staggering  reply,  but  Romeo  did  not 
mean  anything  by  it.  He  always  suspected  Chorker 
had  done  something  he  ought  to  have  left  alone,  and  it 
was  but  a  stereotyped  condemnation  of  him — a  shot 
fired  instinctively,  iu  fact. 

But  it  went  home,  and  the  face  of  the  old  rascal 
became  livid.  He  turned  aside,  and  shuflEled  off  like 
a  thief  detected  in  the  act  of  robbing  someone,  if 
nothing  worse. 

That  was  how  the  spectators  viewed  it.  None 
thought  of  anything  very  serious,  but  in  his  heart 
Chorker  felt  that  a  revelation  of  his  crime  was 
impending. 

He  sneaked  about  all  that  evening,  and  was  not 
reassured  when,  on  playing  the  spy  upon  Morse  and 
Jim  in  conversation,  he  heard  the  latter  say : 

"  Farrell  has  gone  to  the  Hidalgo,  and  as,  if  left 
alone,  he  may  tell  him  all  sorts  of  hes,  I  shall  visit  the 
liar — I  mean  lion — in  his  lair." 

"It's  all  up,"  muttered  Chorker,  as  he  crept  awayj 
"  they  will  find  Farrell  is  not  there.  Then  they  will 
look  for  the  body,  and — and — what  an  everlasting 
fool  I  was  to  say  that  I  see  him  starting  off  in  the 
morning  !  That  is  jest  Hke  me.  Must  go  a-putting 
the  rope  around  my  own  neck." 
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MORSE  SEES  SXBANGE    THINGS  IN   THE  NIGHT. 
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indications  of 
being  visited  that 
niglit  being  shown, 
Morse  went  off  to 
his  laboratory,  and 
Jim  appointed 
himself  as  sentry 
within  easy  hail  of  the 
mouth  of  the  chine. 

Neither      felt      very 
much  alarmed,  it  is  true, 
\Pjin!!|ftfLf  1||(P!5^  i\\f\  but,  with  their  old  pre- 

cautionary habits,  they  took  time  by  the  forelock  as 
to  preparing  to  meet  a  foe,  and  keeping  watch 
against  surprise. 

Morse  had  nothing  more  than  a  fair  quantity  of 
gunpowder  made.  All  of  his  more  powerful  inven- 
tions were,  if  one  may  use  such  a  term,  out  of  stock. 
With  the  object  of  astonishing,  and  perhaps  alarming, 
the  Hidalgo,  should  the  occasion  to  do  such  a  thing 
arise,  he  was  going  to  manufacture  a  small  quantity 
of  the  strongest. 

Where  Jim  remained  on  guard  he  could  see 
nothing  of  the  lagoon.  But  Morse  from  the  region 
of  his  cave  laboratory  had  a  clear  view  of  it  by  the 
light  of  a  young  moon. 

The  hour  was  close  on  midnight,  and  all  the  tents 
except  one  were  closed  and  dark.  The  entrance  of 
that  exception  was  open,  and  the  interior  strongly 
illuminated. 

It  was  too  powerful  a  light  for  oU,  or  even  gas  of 
the  ordinary  class.  Morse  gazed  at  it  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  How  has  it  got  out  here  ?"  he  muttered.  "  It  might 
be  the  electric  light." 

He  could  see  a  table  strewn  with  various  tilings, 
but,  at  the  distance,  could  not  tell  what  they  were, 
more  than  that  they  were  vases  or  utensUs  of  some 
description.  The  Hidalgo  advanced  from  the  back  of 
the  tent  and  sat  down. 

He  brought  with  him  a  heavy  volume,  which  he 
opened,  and  turning  over  several  pages,  found  one  he 
was  looking  for,  and,  with  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
read  closely  for  a  time. 

Morse  was  spellbound  and  fascinated.  ,Here  was 
something  he  had  not  looked  for.  Tliis  tall,  old  man, 
in  the  garb  of  centuries  ago,  was  evidently  a  student. 
What  need  then  of  holding  him  in  fear  ? 

Morse  could  not  go  in  to  work.  He  sat  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  looking  down  upon  the  distant  tent. 
From  it  the  Hidalgo  presently  emerged,  bearing  a  vase 
from  the  table. 


He  placed  it  on  the  ground,  and  applying  a  match 
to  the  contents,  there  flared  up,  for  a  moment  only,, 
a  most  vivid  and  unearthly  hght. 

It  partially  blinded  him,  so  that  for  a  time  there 
was  little  more  than  a  blank  before  him. 

But  presently  his  sight  came  back,  only  to  look 
upon  other  things  done  by  this  weird  stranger. 

He  emptied  another  vase  upon  the  sands,  and  im- 
mediately there  were  a  hundred  fiery  snakes  twisting 
and  turning  about,  and  sometimes  skipping  into  the 
air  in  a  fashion  that  was  bewildering  and  astonishing. 
Then,  as  the  sun  breaks  through  a  fog,  so  did  Morse- 
see  what  manner  of  man  this  was. 

"  By  George !"  he  muttered,  •'  the  Hidalgo  is  a- 
cheTTiist." 

And  he  saw,  too,  that  he  might  be  a  greater  one- 
than  all  others  he  had  ever  known,  Morse  was  too 
modest  to  put  himself  in  the  Hst. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  astonish  this  man.  Was  it 
worth  while  preparing  to  do  so  ?  On  the  whole,  yes,. 
perhaps,  so  Morse  turned  into  his  laboratory,  and  set. 
to  work. 

Occasionally  a  bright  light  would  flare  up  over  land* 
and  sea,  and  he  perceived  its  glar6  outside  the 
entrance  to  his  retreat,  but  he  wasted  no  more  time 
in  watching. 

"  To-morrow  I  may  do  something  to  astonish  him,' 
thought  the  young  chemist. 

He  did  not  possess  the  power  of  looking  into  the 
future,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  by-and-by  the 
Hidalgo  wovdd  astonish  him.  But  that  is  life.  The- 
unexpected  ever  happens. 

His  mind,  however,  was  exercised  by  what  he  had 
seen,  and  he  could  not  devote  himself  so  closely  to 
his  labours  as  he  would  have  liked  to  do.  Eventually 
he  laid  them  aside,  and  once  more  adjourned  to  the 
open  air. 

It  was  then  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  there 
was  still  a  hght  in  the  tent  of  the  Hidalgo,  but  it  was 
of  considerably  less  power.  Indeed,  it  was  but  an 
ordinary  light,  and  he  could  see  no  one  stirring. 

Morse  was  tempted  to  go  nearer  to  the  Spaniard's 
camp,  and,  slipping  down  the  face  of  the  clifl',  he 
approached  it  cautiously. 

No  watchful  sentinel  was  visible. 
Emboldened    by  this   discovery,   Morse  crept   up 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  tents,  until  he  was  within  a^ 
few  yards  of  that  occupied  by  the  Hidalgo. 

Within,  he  caught  sight  of  the  Spaniard,  who  had 
drawn  back  his  chair,  and  was  sleeping  in  it.  To  the 
right  of  him  there  was  a  camp-bed  on  which  a  person 
was  lying.  He  was  in  his  clothes  outside  the  cover- 
ings, and  a  familiar  pair  of  top-boots,  the  only  article 
of  apparel  the  sleeper  had  taken  off,  stood  at  the  f  oot- 
of  the  bed. 
They  were  a  guide  to  the  identity  of  the  man,  ancT 
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Morse,  drawing  yet    nearer,  saw   that  it   was    Mr. 
Farrell,  who  was  thus  treated  as  an  honoured  guest. 

For  honoured  he  must  have  been  by  the  Hidalgo — 
for  men  do  not  give  up  their  beds  and  sleep  in  chairs 
to  oblige  persons  they  deem  to  be  of  no  importance. 
Perhaps  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence 
had  Morse  been  so  greatly  astonished.  It  was  a 
staggerer  of  staggerers  to  him. 

And  it  was  the  more  surprising,  as  Spaniards  of  the 
Hidalgo  class  are  excessively  proud,  and  more  given 
to  exacting  deference  from  a  stranger  than  exhibiting 
it. 

Last  of  all  it  was  disqiiieting,  for  if  Mr.  Farrell  had 
impressed  the  Hidalgo  with  an  idea  of  his  import- 
ance, whatever  tale  the  schoolmaster  chose  to  tell 
would  be  accepted  as  a  fact. 

Morse  hastened  along  the  sands  until  he  came 
opposite  the  spot  where  Jim  was  on  the  watch.  There 
he  managed  to  scale  the  cliflF  and  joined  him.  Jim 
was  amazed  when  he  heard  his  story. 

"  Nap  must  have  been  with  him  all  yesterday,"  he 
said. 

" I  should  say  so,"  returned  Morse,  "and  goodness 
only  knows  what  yarn  he  has  planked  into  him.  But 
there  he  is,  and  having  got  in  the  first  word,  most 
-effectually  I  should  say,  we  shall  have  more  trouble." 

Debating  the  subject  on  the  way  back  to  the  camp 
on  the  farm,  they  settled  on  paying  the  Hidalgo  a 
visit,  meanwhile  keeping  the  rest  in  ignorance  of  the 
curious  result  of  the  schoolmaster's  latest  escapade. 

"One  tale  is  as  good  until  another  is  toM,"  said 
Jim,  "  and  as  you  cannot  now  think  that  the  Hidalgo 
contemplated  any  offensive  action  on  landing,  he  may 
be  disposed  to  hear  our  side." 

Weary  with  their  night's  work  they  went  to  rest, 
And  soon  forgot  all  puzzHng  matters  in  profound 
•sleep. 

CHAPTER  CCLXXXVn. 

THE  HIDALGO  BECOMES  A  JUDGE. 

/^^^HORKER    had  passed 
I    {  a  restless  night.     In 

V  \_^^  his  mind's  eye  heavy 
^  ^«*.^^  trouble  was  not  far 
off.  The  body  of  Mr. 
Farrell  must  be  found,  and 
then  for  him  there  was 
nothing  but  the  punish- 
ment of  the  criminal. 

And  yet,  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  he  was  not 
actually  a  murderer.  He  had 
merely  hit  the  schoolmaster  with  his  fist.  Could  he 
be  held  responsible  for  the  weakness  of  a  man  who 
would  die  under  a  blow  ?    He  thought  not. 


"  Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "  if  I  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  to  young  Gordon  he'll  take  a  merciful  view  on  it." 

This  was  a  happy  thought,  in  his  estimation,  and 
as  it  was  in  still  stronger  possession  in  his  mind  in  the 
morning — a  very  rare  thing  with  overnight  thoughts — 
he  sought  Jim  at  an  early  hour,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed circumlocution  laid  his  story  before  him. 

He  particularly  sought  to  impress  on  Jim  that  he 
had  done  the  dreadful  deed  in  self-defence,  and  that 
Mr.  Farrell  had  rushed  upon  him  "  with  murder  in  his 
eye."  Jim  gravely  told  him  that  he  could  not  accept 
that  statement  in  its  entirety. 

"  You  will,  however,"  he  added,  "  hear  more  from 
me  by-and-by.  I  must  take  counsel  with  my  friends 
on  so  important  a  matter.  Meanwhile  you  will  with- 
draw from  the  camp  to  the  chine,  and  there  await  a 
further  communication  from  me." 

"  I  knows  you  are  just,"  whined  Chorker,  "  and 
won't  be  'ard  on  me  for  a  accident." 

Then  he  withdrew,  and  shortly  after  Jim  and  Morse 
passed  through  the  chine  on  their  way  to  the  Hidalgp's 
camp.  They  saw  him  sitting  on  a  rock,  with  his  head 
bowed  down  upon  his  hands,  looking  wonderfully  like 
a  criminal  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  hangman. 

It  struck  Jim  so  forcibly,  that  he  remarked  to 
Morse : 

"  If  he  were  in  a  cell  with  iron  fetters  on  him,  he 
would  not  have  a  stronger  likeness  to  a  condemned 
ruffian." 

"  He  is  too  much  of  a  cur,"  said  Morse,  "  to  make 
even  a  good  ruffian." 

Chorker,  wrapped  in  the  gloomiest  of  meditations, 
arising  from  a  recently-formed  conviction  that  after 
all  he  had  better  have  said  nothing,  did  not  hear  their 
light  footsteps  as  they  passed  by. 

They  hastened  onwards  by  the  familiar  road  through 
the  chine  and  along  the  beach,  until  they  sighted  the 
Hidalgo's  camp.  It  was  now  bright  with  the  figures 
of  the  gorgeiously-attired  men  moving  to  and  fro. 

A  short  distance  off  a  fire  was  burning,  and  by  it 
stood  a  man  in  white,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a 
French  cJief,  as  he  indeed  proved  to  be. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Hidalgo's  tent  sat  the  gaunt- 
looking  nobleman,  at  table  with  Mr.  Farrell.  They 
were  partaking  of  breakfast,  and  in  solemn  state  Gon- 
salvo  Toreomez  exhibited  elaborate  courtesies  to  his 
guest. 

"  We  have  an  uphill  task,"  said  Jim,  making  a  wry 
face,  "  and  had  better  not  intrude  until  they  have 
finished.  The  most  amiable  of  men  will  growl  over 
an  interrupted  meal." 

They  would  have  retired,  but,  as  it  happened,  they 
were  espied  by  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Hidalgo, 
who,  with  an  exclamation,  called  the  attention  of 
others  about  him  to  strangers  being  in  their  vicinity. 
Four  of  them  came  running  towards  the  boys. 
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*'  Better  stand  our  ground,"  said  Jim. 

Morse  nodded  assent,  and  still  slowly  advancing, 
they  were  soon  face  to  face  with  the  attendants. 

They  were  not  armed,  and  the  two  friends  had  no 
visible  weapons.  Nothing  hostile  was  attempted,  but 
four  men  formed  round  the  boys,  and  one  of  them 
addressed  Jim  in  Enghsh. 

"  You  are  intruding  here,  and  must  go  back,"  he 
said. 

*■'  We  seek  an  audience  with  the  Hidalgo  Toreomez," 
replied  Jim. 

-  The  man  glanced  backwards,  and  saw  the  Spaniard 
in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  table. 

Mr.  Farrell  had  risen  also,  and  they  were  ex- 
<5hanging  bows. 

The  next  moment  both  sighted  the  group  formed 
"by  the  boys  and  the  attendants.  Mr.  Farrell  gesticu- 
lated in  their  direction,  and  apparently  said  something 
Tiolent. 

The  Hidalgo  listened  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
and  beckoned  for  the  party  to  approach. 

He  reseated  himself,  while  Mr.  Farrell  endeavoured 
to  compose  himself,  and  took  up  a  position  behind  his 
host's  chair. 

Jim  and  Morse  were  escorted  up,  and  told  to  stand 
quietly  for  a  moment,  while  the  man  they  had  spoken 
with  conferred  with  his  master. 

He  went  close  up  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  whisper : 

"  Excellency,  these  are  two  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  condemned  by  the  senor,  your  guest." 

"  Place  them  before  me,"  said  the  Hidalgo. 

They  were  already  before  him,  but  the  attendant 
led  them  a  step  nearer.  They  bowed  quietly  and 
respectfully,  the  Hidalgo  regarding  them  with  eyes 
that  were  strangely  sad  in  their  expression. 

Now  that  Jim  had  a  close  view  of  the  man,  he  looked 
more  than  ever  hke  Don  Quixote. 

"  Your  names  ?"  said  the  Hidalgo,  in  excellent 
English. 

They  gave  them.  Mr.  Farrell  leant  forward,  and 
said,  breathlessly  : 

"  The  leaders  of  the  gang,  excellency." 

"  Peace  for  a  whUe,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  with  a  depre- 
catory motion  of  the  hand.  "  You  have  told  me  your 
story ;  now  let  me  hear  theirs.  I  am  a  just  judge, 
and  hsten  to  both  sides. 

"  Senors  Gordon  and  Morse,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  two  friends,  "  answer  me  truly,  as  you  would  live. 
You  are  pupils  of  the  school  kept  by  the  Senor 
Farrell  ?" 

"  Of  the  school  that  was  kept,  your  excellency," 
replied  Jim,  "  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist."^ 

"What  do  you  call  long  ?" 

The  house  was  burnt  down  last  year,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  no  school." 

The  sad  eyes  looked  Jim  through  and  through. 


Then,  with  a  quickening  of  voice  and  gesture,  the 
Hidalgo  commanded  Mr.  Farrell  to  step  to  the  front. 

"  I  must  see  the  faces  of  accuser  and  accused,"  he 
said,  "for  looks  are  ofttimes  more  truthful  than 
words." 

Very  unwillingly  Mr.  Farrell  came  out  from  his 
place  in  the  rear,  and  obeying  a  motion  of  the  hand 
from  the  Hidalgo,  stood  beside  the  boys. 

"  But  yesterday,"  said  Gonsalvo  Toreomez,  "  the 
Senor  Farrell  came  to  me  with  a  story  of  his  wrongs. 
He  said  that  his  scholars  had  rebelled,  robbed  him  of 
all  his  possessions,  burnt  down  his  house,  and  turned 
him  adrift.  As  a  homeless  man — a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  as  he  declares  himself  to  be — I  received  and 
treated  him  as  the  guest  of  the  oldest  Hidalgo  in 
Spain." 

"  We  have  robbed  him  of  nothing,"  said  Jim ;  "  the 
house  was  burnt  down  by  his  enemies  from  Minorca, 
and  his  story  is  a  lie." 

"  Have  you  not  in  your  possession  all  my  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  things  found  upon  this  island  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  What  we  have  we  found  ourselves,  and  they  are 
our  own." 

"  I  rent  this  island  from  the  Spanish  Government," 
said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  and  you  are  boys  under  my  care." 

Jim  produced  a  paper  from  his  breast — the  abdi- 
cation of  Mr.  Farrell  from  his  position  as  ruler  of  the 
boys,  written  and  signed  in  the  days  of  trouble  at 
the  castle. 

"  Will  your  excellency  look  at  this  ?"  said  Jim ;  "  at 
the  foot  of  it  you  will  find  Mr.  Farrell's  name.  He 
will  not  deny  writing  it." 

"I  was  compelled  by  force  to  sign,"  cried  the 
wretched  old  fraud. 

The  Hidalgo  glanced  over  the  document,  and  handed 
it  back  to  Jim. 

"  A  man  who  would  sign  that,"  he  said,  "  is  unfit  to 
rule  babes.  As  for  his  story,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  lie. 
Begone  from  my  sight,  senor  !" 

"  May  I  not  say  one  word  ?"  pleaded  Mr.  Farrell. 

The  Hidalgo  merely  glanced  at  him,  and  the  look 
suflBced.  It  expressed  all  the  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence of  a  nobleman  for  a  mean-spirited  and  untruth- 
ful being.  Mr.  Farrell  shrank  from  it,  as  the  creeping 
worm  does  from  the  touch  of  a  stick  in  the  hands  of  a 
man. 

"  Seats,  Anselmo  !"  cried  the  Hidalgo. 

The  attendant,  who  had  escorted  the  boys  to  the 
Hidalgo,  hastened  to  get  ehairs  and  place  them. 

As  they  were  sitting  down  Morse  looked  up  the 
beach,  and  beheld  Mr.  Farrell  shuffling  along 
towards  the  chine,  more  bent  and  looking  older  than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER   CCLXXXVIII. 

JIM  RECALLS  A  FIND   OP  LONG  AGO. 

I OW,"  said  the  Hidal- 
go,   "  one    of    you 
tell  me  your  story, 
and  let  me  have  the 
whole  truth." 
"  It  will  take  a  long 
time,  your  excellency," 
_  replied  Jim. 

jI nmm^^-^^z^^^ (/' //  "It matters  not," was 

II  l\^iml//^i^  Ito,  the  rejoinder;  "I  am  a 

^//;L  .JIp*  VaM      m.        ^^      good  listener,  for  I  am  a 
'  lover  of  story-telling.     Proceed." 

So  Jim,  as  spokesman,  began  his  story,  and,  sticking 
to  plain  facts,  got  over  the  ground  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  Hidalgo  only  interrupted  him  when  some  idiom 
of  our  language  puzzled  him.  As  soon  as  it  was 
explained  he  resumed  his  thoughtful  listening  attitude 
until  the  narrative  reached  the  point  when  the 
"Orsini"  was  sought  and  brought  ashore  by  Lai 
Brodie  and  a  companion  under  the  novel  circum- 
stances related  in  the  early  part  of  our  story. 

Immediately  the  vessel  was  named,  the  Hidalgo  sat 
upright  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  lost  their  sleepy  expres- 
sion, and  when  Jim  came  to  clearing  out  the  cargo,  he 
asked  him  excitedly : 
"  Did  you  clear  the  hold  of  everytlung  ?" 
"  We  did,"  replied  Jim. 
"  And  appropriated  everything  ?" 
"  No  ;  your  excellency.   We  took  what  was  our  own, 
and,  now  that  I  recall  the  time,  I  remember  hiding 
away  a  number  of  cases  in  a  cave,  a  mere  hollow,  close 
to  the  spot.     As  they  were  not  for  us,  of  course  we 
had  no  right  to  them,  and  I  thought  it  possible  that 
we  might  find  an  owner  for  them  one  day." 

"  Were  'they  marked  ?"  asked  the  Hidalgo,  mth  a 

quivering  lip.     His  emotion  astonished  the  boys,  but 

they  endeavoured  to  look  as  if  they  did  not  observe  it. 

"Yes,  with  the  letters  G.  T.  H.,"  replied  Jim. 

A  cry   of  exultation   burst  from  the  hps   of  the 

Hidalgo. 

^^ Found!"  he  gasped.  "And  you — you  will  not 
deny  my  right  to  them  ?" 

"  No,  assuredly  not,"  said  Morse  and  Jim  together. 

"  We  have  no  right  to  do  so,"  added  Jim,  "  nor, 

indeed,  can  we  deny  your   right  to  claim  the  few 

things  we  have  found  while  exploring  an  old  city  on 

the  other  side  of  the  island." 

"  A  fig  for  all  else,"  cried  the  Hidalgo,  "  so  long  as 
I  have  my  own  !    Here,  Anselmo  I" 
The  attendant  came  forward. 
"  Writing  materials  l" 


They  were  speedily  placed  on  the  table  before  him,, 
and  the  Hidalgo  wrote  a  short  document  and  signeci 
it. 

"  This,"  he  said,  holding  it  up,  "  will  give  you  as 
right  to  have  and  to  hold  all  that  you  have  found- 
here  when  I  have  recovered  my  own  that  came  in  the 
'  Orsini.'  No  matter  what  is  there.  The  world  would 
value  it  lightly.  To  me  there  is  no  treasure  on  eartk 
so  precious.    Is  the  cave  far  from  here  ?" 

They  told  him  it  was  a  long  walk,  a  matter  of  two- 
hours,  perhaps.     The  Hidalgo  smiled. 

"  I  could  walk  twenty-four  hours,"  he  said,  "  know- 
ing that  I  should  find  my  treasure  in  the  end.  We- 
will  all  go.  I  must  shift  my  camp,  and  you  will 
accompany  me.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  course,  for 
I  know  nothing  of  the  hiding-place  you  speak  of." 

Jim  bethought  himself  of  his  friends  on  the  farm,; 
and  he  asked  permission  to  run  over  to  them  before 
going  on  to  the  storing-place  of  the  Hidalgo's- 
property. 

But  Gonsalvo  was  in  a  hurry,  and  suggested  instead 
that  Anselmo  should  carry  a  message  thither.  Jim 
accordingly  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Terry,  assuring  him 
that  everything  had  turned  out  for  the  best,  and  not 
to  look  for  their  return  that  day. 

Anselmo  went  his  way,  and  the  Hidalgo's  tentS: 
were  immediately  struck,  and  the  entire  party  set  off 
towards  the  scene  of  the  "  Orsini's"  stranding. 

The  curiosity  of  Jim  and  Morse  was  excited  on  the- 
point  of  the  contents  of  the  cases  maked  "  G.  T,  H.' 
These  letters  of  course  stood  for  Gonsalvo  Toreomez,. 
Hidalgo. 

Everything  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  noble-^ 
man  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  wealth.  AE 
the  fittings  and  appointments  of  the  camp  were  of 
the  best.  The  dresses  of  his  attendants  were  of  very 
rich  material,  and  his  own  apparel,  though  quiet  as  to» 
colour,  was  of  the  richest  in  quality. 

But  on  these  and  other  personal  matters  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  Indeed,  as  they  journeyed  along  he 
talked  very  little.  His  mind  was  closely  and,  judging 
by  his  face,  pleasantly  occupied. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  whispered  Jim,  aa 
they  drew  near  their  destination. 

Once  during  the  journey  they  halted  to  partake  of 
refreshment,  and  everything  was  done  on  a  lavish, 
scale  with  much  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  host. 
And  now,  as  Jim  put  the  question  to  his  friend,  th©^ 
afternoon  was  far  advanced,  with  the  sun  setting  in  » 
haze  rarely  seen  in  that  latitude. 

"  He  is  a  student  and  a  dreamer,"  replied  Morse. 

"  Some  study  and  do  not  dream,"  remarked  Jim^: 
"  others  dream  without  studying.     I  do  neither." 

"  You  are  practical  from  the  crown  of  your  head  to- 
the  sole  of  your  foot,"  said  Morse,  with  a  smile. 

The  Hidalgo  awoke  from  a  fit  of  meditation,  and, 
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"My  compound,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  box  which  Anselmo  carried 

so  carefully. 
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catching  the  last  words,  asked  Morse  to  repeat  them. 
He  did  so. 

"  And  that  is  your  friend  ?"  mused  the  Spaniard. 
"  He  is  one  of  the  company  of  history  makers.  I 
would  I  possessed  his  qualities.    I  like  him." 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
as  apparently  more  of  the  nature  of  a  soliloquy  than 
a  remark  made  to  another.  Having  uttered  it,  the 
Hidalgo  lapsed  again  into  a  meditative  mood. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  "Orsini"  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  winter  storms,  but  portions  of  the 
vessel  were  strewn  along  the  shore,  half-buried  in 
sand  and  shingle.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  locate 
the  spot. 

The  small  cave  was  blocked  up,  but  Jim  succeeded 
in  finding  it,  and  just  before  nightfall  they  entered  it. 
The  property  of  the  Hidalgo  had  not  been  touched. 

"  Behold,"  he  said,  extending  a  hand  towards  the 
cases,  "  the  gift  of  Monsieur  Lablanque,  the  greatest 
of  the  sons  of  France,  for  he  holds  the  fate  of  nations 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  With  a  handful  of  powder 
he  could  wreck  Paris,  and  the  means  of  making  tons 
of  it  are  here." 

Morse  was  startled.  Here  was  matter  of  vast 
interest  to  him  as  a  student  of  explosives.  The 
Hidalgo  resumed : 

"  In  their  present  condition  they  are  harmless,  but 
mixed  according  to  the  directions  I  have  here" — he 
touched  his  breast  to  indicate  that  a  document  was 
there  concealed — "  I  hold  the  fate  of  the  world  in  my 
grasp." 

They  could  not  answer  him,  being  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment. 

"  I  call  them  a  gift,"  murmured  the  Hidalgo,  in  his 
dreamy  way,  "  for  what  are  a  few  thousand  francs  for 
the  materials  and  the  secret  of  mixing  them  ?" 

Aloud  he  said,  "  I  shall  sleep  here  to-night,  for  the 
hour  is  late,  and  my  people  are  weary  with  the 
journey." 

"  But  why  do  that  ?"  asked  Jim.  ^  Your  excellency 
will  find  the  cases  safe  in  the  morning." 

"  Once,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  gravely,  "  I  lost  them. 
For  months  I  passed  almost  sleepless  nights.  I  wrote 
to  Lablanque  for  a  further  supply,  but  received  no 
answer.  I  could  not  expect  him  to  repeat  his  great 
gift.  As  he  explained  to  me,  the  materials  are  rare. 
One  thing  alone  cost  the  great  chemist  years  of  his  Uf  e 
to  discover,  and  then  it  was  only  in  £uch  small 
quantities  that  it  cost  many  more  years  to  collect  that 
little  store.  No,  it  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect.  He  was  doubtless  angiy  with  me  for  asking 
it." 


CHAPTER    CCLXXXIX. 

MORE   ABOUT   THE   HIDALGO's   CHEMICAL   TEEASUKB. 

was  not  without 
some   further   de- 
murring that  the 
two     friends    left 
the  Hidalgo  in  the 
miserable    little    cave 
for  the  night.     But  he 
was  firm  on  the  point,, 
and  refused  to  stir. 

"  I  will  not  lose  sight 
of  my  treasure  again," 
he  said.  "For  your- 
selves there  is  my  tent  and  all  in  it.  Use  it  as  your 
own.     My  servants  also  are  yours." 

And,  to  make  sm-e  that  it  should  be  so,  he  summoned 
one  of  the  men  and  told  him  the  same  thing. 

None  of  the  Hidalgo's  followers  exhibited  any  signs 
of  astonishment  when  they  heard  he  was  going  to  pass 
the  night  in  that  hole  of  a  place.  Evidently  they  were^ 
used  to  his  eccentricities. 

Towards  Morse  and  Jim  they  bore  themselves  like 
weU-trained  servants.  The  wish  of  the  Hidalgo  was 
a  law  to  them. 

Within  an  hour  a  rich  repast  was  served  in  the  tent,. 
and  the  two  friends  sat  down  to  partake  of  it. 

Morse  was  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  Jim  fancied. 
he  knew  the  cause. 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  a  bit  of  a. 
knock,  but  you  will  get  over  it." 
"  What  is  a  knock  ?"  asked  Morse. 
"  The  Hidalgo's  coming  along  with  something  that, 
I  am  bound  to  confess,  seems  to  put  your  discoveries 
into  a  back  seat." 

"  My  dear  Jim,"  said  Morse,  "  I  am  not  thinking  of 
that  at  all.  I  have  told  you  all  along  that  my 
discoveries  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  I  was  merely 
wondering  if  his  excellency  means  to  keep  these  secrets, 
to  himself,  or  whether  he  will  play  the  generous- 
brother  student  and  let  me  into  the  light." 

"  A  pinch  of  powder  appears  to  me  to  be  barely 
sufficient  to  wreck  Paris,"  said  Jim,  doubtfully. 

"  It  would  aU  depend  on  where  it  was  placed," 
replied  Morse.  "Explosives  faultily  handled  are- 
worse  than  useless.  In  placing  I  think  I  could  beat 
the  Hidalgo,  no  matter  what  material  he  may  be  able 
to  handle." 

"  Nothing  like  confidence,  old  man." 
"  Anyway,  Jim,  I  mean  to  challenge  him  to  a  c-  #- 
petitive  exhibition  of  our  respective  powers." 

"  Giving  him  time  to  mix  his  new  xa&t9&i:2,  oi 
course  ?" 
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"  He  may  mix  what  he  pleases,"  said  Morse  ;  "  and 
now  you  may  give  me  a  glass  of  claret." 

Jim  poured  it  out,  and  continued,  in  a  good- 
humoured  way,  to  comment  on  the  cheek  of  Morse  in 
«ven  thinking  of  challenging  the  Hidalgo.  But  his 
chaff  was  as  water  on  a  duck's  back  to  Morse. 

"  Wait  and  see,"  he  said.  "  If  I  am  beaten,  I  shall 
he  a  learner,  at  all  events.  I  cannot  fail  to  pick  up 
something  useful.  You  can  hardly  expect  a  brat  of 
my  age  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  chemical  tree." 

"  Certainly  not,"  assented  Jim. 

They  finished  their  dinner,  and  on  inquiry  learnt 
that  the  Hidalgo  had  partaken  sparingly  of  bread  and 
•wine.  ' 

/'  It  is  his  habit,"  said  the  attendant,  "  when  deep 
in  some  study." 

"  His  excellency  is  a  very  learned  man  ?"  suggested 
Jim. 

"He  is  a  good  master,"  replied  the  attendant^ 
^*  and  that  is  all  such  humble  people  as  myself  think  of. 
Senor,  we  of  the  poorer  sons  of  Spain  do  not  look  upon 
the  modern  discoveries  with  favour.  If  man  must  kill 
man,  let  it  be  with  the  sword." 

"  Or  the  knife,"  remarked  Morse. 

"Ay,  senor,"  said  the  attendant,  "or  the  knife. 
"Wa  know  that  the  men  of  your  country  say  it  is 
•cowardly  to  stab  a  foe  in  the  back.  But  we  are  taught 
to  do  it  from  our  cradle,  and  would  you  have  us  falsify 
the  teaching  of  our  loved  parents  ?" 

They  did  not  pursue  the  argument,  which,  from  a 
Spaniard's  point  of  view,  was  unanswerable.  The 
attendant  left  them,  satisfied  with  having  gained  an 
argumentative  victory. 

Morse  amused  himself  with  looking  at  the  contents 
of  a  table  on  one  side  of  the  tent,  on  which  was 
displayed  a  collection  of  curious  instruments, 
•apparently  of  a  scientific  use. 

He  could  make  nothing  of  them,  excepting  a  tall 
lantern  with  a  spring  at  the  bottom,  which  he  dis- 
covered was  used  to  force  up  a  thin  band  of  magnesium 
wire  as  it  slowly  burnt  away  Uke  the  wick  of  a  candle. 

"  This  explains  the  mystery  of  that  powerful  hght  I 
saw  inside  the  tent.  It  is  not  a  new  idea,  but 
impracticable  for  general  use  on  account  of  the 
expense.  Lighting  this  tent  for  an  hour  would  cost  a 
sovereign." 

"What  matters,"  said  Jim,  "if  the  Hidalgo  can 
afford  it  ?" 

"It  is  his  affair,  of  course,"  remarked  Morse, 
indifferently. 

Again  and  again  did  he  examine  the  rest  of  the 
Hidalgo's  stock  of  things  on  view,  and  for  none,  except 
thl^  lantern,  could  he  conceive  a  use. 

"  It  is  almost  aggravating,"  he  said  to  Jim,  who  was 
delighted  to  find  Morse  with  a  nut  that  could  not  be 
•cracked  at  once.    "  I  ought  to  have  a  general  idea  of 


the  use  of  anything  in  this  Hne  after  seeing  all  I  have 
at  home  in  the  governor's  possession.  But  these 
things  beat  me." 

"  Ask  the  Hidalgo  to  explain  them  to  you,"  said  Jim. 

"  I  won't,"  flatly  answered  Morse.  "  I  prefer  finding 
out  things  for  myself." 

In  that  dogged  frame  of  mind  he  went  to  rest.  In 
addition  to  the  couch  of  their  host,  another  was 
brought  in,  a  long  camp-chair,  that  served  as  a  bed, 
and  hoth  the  youngsters  slept  soundly. 

Whatever  might  be  the  speculations  of  Morse,  he 
was  not  going  to  allow  them  to  deprive  him  of  rest. 


CHAPTER    CCXC. 

THE   HIDALGO  PEEPARBS  FOR  A  GREAT  DAY. 

Y'\^~?ORSE    was    awake    and 

I  K     yi  I      out  before  Jim  in  the 

IjN^U      morning.      He    found 

11-^        ^     the    Hidalgo    up   and 

stirring   before  him.    He 

stood  before  the  mouth  of 

the  cave,  and  as  the  youth 

approached,     he    warned 

him,  with  a  gentle  sweep 

of    the    hand,    to    stand 

back. 

"  I  have  opened  the 
cases,"  he  said,  "  and  have 
begun  the  mixing  already.  No  hand  but  mine  must 
touch  the  perilous  stuft'." 

"  As  you  heard  last  night,"  rephed  Morse,  "  I  am 
a  bit  of  a  chemist  myself,  and  the  son  of  a  well-known 
scientific  man.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  my  sharing 
yoin:  labours." 

But  the  Hidalgo  shook  his  head. 
"  Think  of  the  fearful  results  of  an  accident  or  an 
error  in  the  work  !    No,  it  must  not  be." 

"  Are  the  servants  of  your  excellency  aware  of  your 
wishes  in  this  respect  ?" 

"  They  are.  I  made  them  known  last  night,  and 
warned  them  of  the  possible  danger." 

"  And  they  are  not  troubled  ?"  said  Morse,  glancing 
towards  the  men,  who  had  now  turned  out  and  were 
beginning  the  work  of  the  morning. 

"  They  are  my  faithful  adherents,"  said  Gonsalvo 
Toreomez,  "  and,  though  they  meet  death  in  my  ser- 
vice, they  will  not  desert  me.  Besides,  they  have 
faith  in  my  careful  toil,  and  are  not  afraid." 

Nor  did  they  sl^m  to  be.  As  they  hustled  about 
they  were  laughing  and  chatting  in  their  light-hearted 
manner,  betraying  a  freedom  of  intercourse  among 
themselves,  even  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  not 
to  be  seen  among  the  servants  of  a  British  nobleman's 
household. 
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But  their  demeanour  when  addressing  the  Hidalgo 
left  nothing  to  he  desired. 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  Morse,  after  a  pause,  "  may 
I  be  so  bold  as  to  make  a  proposition  to  you  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  was  the  reply.  "  Are  we  not  friends 
and  brethren  in  science  ?" 

It  was  strange  to  hear  the  old  man  speak  to  Morse, 
^  mere  boy,  in  this  way ;  but  to  the  student  age  is 
nothing,  and  ability  and  experience  everything. 

"  I  wish  to  retire  awhile  from  the  gracious  hospi- 
itahty  you  have  extended  towards  me  to  prepare  some 
materials  for  exhibiting  to  you  the  strength  and 
|)ower  of  two  or  three  discoveries  I  have  made." 

The  Hidalgo  smiled  softly. 

"You  can  go  when  you  please,  and  your  com- 
panion-  " 

"Your  excellency,  he  will  remain.  I  pray  you  not 
ito  think  that  it  is  fear  that  induces  me  to  ask  leave 
to  go.  I  merely  desire  that  you  should  see  how  near 
I  approach  towards  the  great  Lablanque." 

"You  shall  do  as  you  wish,"  said  the  Hidalgo, 
•serenely,  "  and  when  you  have  shown  us  what  you  can 
-do,  behold,  I  will  display  my  power." 

This  was  exactly  what  Morse  wanted,  and  having 
•demurred  to  it  for  a  while  as  something  too  much  for 
him  to  expect,  he  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the 
■suggestion. 

"  Emboldened  by  your  kindness,  excellency,"  pur- 
sued Morse,  "  I  will  further  suggest  the  nature  of  the 
experiments.  About  a  mil«  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
lagoon  there  stand  two  rocks  close  inshore — so  close, 
indeed,  that  one  can  wade  to  them  without  going 
above  the  ankles,  unless  the  weather  is  rough.  Let 
us  each  take  one  and  prepare  to  blast  it,  and  he  who 
most  effectually  does  his  work  shall  be  reckoned 
■victor." 

"  A  right  royal  challenge  !"'  declared  the  Hidalgo. 
■"  My  hand  on  it." 

He  extended  a  long,  lean  hand,  which  Morse  re- 
.-spectfuUy  clasped,  and  the  engagement  to  compete 
was  settled. 

That  day  week  was  the  time  appointed  for  it  to  come 
•off,  and,  of  course,  all  on  the  island  would  be  there  to 
witness  the  thrilling  sight. 

Morse  went  back  to  the  tent,  where  he  found  Jim 
'half-dressed,  and  yawning  still  with  sleep. 

"  I  never  felt  more  beastly  tired  in  my  life,"  he  said. 
'"  Have  you  had  a  dip  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Morse.  "  I  shall  leave  it  until  I  get 
'back  to  the  lagoon." 

And  then  he  told  Jim  that  the  competition  he  wished 
for  had  been  arranged,  and  he  would  depart  in  a  few 
hours  to  get  to  work  preparing  his  materials  for  the 
■great  day. 

"  You  know  the  rocks,  Jim,"  he  said.  "  We  used  to 
^all  them  the  Black  Pinnacles." 


"  I  know  them  right  enough,"  replied  Jim.  "  But 
look  here — don't  you  think  it  rather  cool  of  you  to 
arrange  for  my  remaining  here,  with  the  chance  of 
being  blown  over  to  Africa  ?" 

"The  Hidalgo,"  said  Morse,  demurely,  "is  an 
experienced  man,  and  as  careful  as  myself." 

"  Still,  one  never  knows,  and  you  have  often  refused 
to  have  me  near  you  when  busy." 

"  Well,  Jim,  if  you  are  nervous " 

"  Oh,  blow  it,  I  remain,  of  course  !  I  merely  wished 
to  ease  my  feelings  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
cheek  of  arranging  for  my  possible  extermination." 

"I'll  back  the  Hidalgo  to  get  through  his  work 
safely,"  said  Morse,  warmly. 

Jim  was  satisfied,  and  the  friendly  remonstrance 
came  to  an  end.  Two  hours  afterwards  Anselmo  re- 
turned to  the  camp  with  the  news  that  all  was  well  on 
the  farm,  and  everybody  pleased  to  find  that  Jim  had 
fallen  among  friends. 

Morse  by  that  time  was  ready  to  depart,  and  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  Hidalgo  outside  the  cave.  Jim 
smiled  as  he  saw  the  levelling  influence  of  the  study 
of  the  science  of  chemistry  on  the  pair.  They  parted 
as  comrades,  apparently,  without  any  distinction  of  a 
social  nature  or  of  age. 

"  This  day  week,  senor,"  said  the  Hidalgo. 

"  This  day  week,  excellency,"  said  Morse,  and  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  the  Spaniard  returned  to  his  cave. 

And  from  it  he  did  not  emerge  again  that  day. 

As  he  did  not  summon  his  attendants  to  bring  him 
food  or  drink,  nothing  was  taken  to  him.  They  evi- 
dently understood  his  ways  and  disposition. 

Jim  mooned  about  alone,  occasionally  passing  the 
cave  in  a  casual  sort  of  way,  and  glancing  in  to  see 
what  could  be  seen. 

It  was  not  much  to  view — merely  the  Hidalgo  with 
scales  and  weights,  and  pestle  and  mortar,  and  open 
manuscript,  mixing  and  remixing  with  all  the  care 
requisite  for  the  proper  handling  of  such  dangerous 
materials. 

"  Morse  has  met  his  match,  and  more  than  his 
match,  this  time,"  thought  Jim,  "  but  when  he  gets  as 
old  as  the  Hidalgo  he  will  have  to  look  about  to  find 
his  level.  Where  is  science  leading  us  to  ?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know." 

It  is  what  many  of  us  would  like  to  know,  ■  but  it 
cannot  be.  We  must  take  the  good  things  provided 
for  us  by  clever  men  as  they  come,  each  as  they  arrive 
in  order,  and  be  as  thankful  as  we  can. 

It  was  not  until  evening  had  come  that  the  Hidalgo 
gave  up  his  work  and  came  out  of  his  den.  The  tinkle 
of  a  silver  bell  summoned  an  attendant,  to  whom  he 
gave  orders  to  prepare  a  dinner  on  the  sands  by  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  to  convey  an  invitation  to  Jim 
to  join  him  in  the  alfresco  repast. 

Jim  was  only  too  pleased,  for  he  was  getting  to  like 
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the  Hidalgo,  who,  in  many  ways,  was  as  simple  as  a 
child ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  many  curious  expe- 
riences of  his  life  on  the  island  was  the  sitting  there 
with  the  old  noble  of  Spain,  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  casting  their  long  shadows  upon  the  sandy  shore. 

The  food,  as  heretofore,  was  good,  the  cooking  and 
serving  excellent,  and  the  claret  of  the  best. 

The  Hidalgo  talked  little,  until  the  sun  disappeared 
and  the  stars  came  out.  Then  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
without  any  previous  reference,  spoke  of  the  castle 
that  overlooked  Seville. 

"  The  finest  of  them  all,"  he  said,  "  although  I  would 
not  boast.  Nor  is  it  pride  that  leads  me  to  tell  you 
there  is  no  ancestry  in  Spain  older  than  mine.  I 
speak  of  them,  as  I  believe  you  will  be  interested." 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  Jim,  eagerly.  "  Tell  me 
about  your  castle."  v 

"  It  is  vast  and  beautiful,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  **  but 
saddening  to  live  in,  for  there  are  terrible  associa- 
tions with  it  one  would  fain  forget.  Men  used  to  be 
very  cruel,  even  more  cruel  than  the  Turk  in  Armenia, 
where  I  have  heard  he  is  a  fiend  to  govern." 

"  You  reside  in  your  castle  when  at  home  ?"  sug 
gested  Jim. 

"  Not  at  all  times,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  an 
always  drawn  back  to  it  ere  long.  A  dear,  rambling 
old  place,  a  magnificent  pile,  a  maze  of  architecture. 
You  would  love  to  see  it,  perhaps?" 

"  I  should,  indeed,"  answered  Jim,  and  he  meant  it. 
"  When  you  leave  this  island,  you  come  and  stay 
with  me,  and  bring  your  friend  Morse.  He  and  I  can 
study  together,  while  you  can  wander  about  my  castle 
and  sate  yourself  with  the  wonders  and  horrors  of  it. 
Both  are  there,  the  mighty  towers — things  of  beauty 
— and  the  gloomy  dungeons  where  the  groans  of  men 
imprisoned  years  ago,  centuries,  if  you  will,  to  my 
thinking  echo  still." 

Jim  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  spirit.  Though 
practical,  it  had  its  full  share  of  romance  in  its  com- 
position. Nothing  would  please  him  better  than  to 
go  to  the  castle  of  this  old  nobleman.  It  would  be  an 
experience  eminently  in  harmony  with  his  love  of 
adventure. 

"  Now  that  the  school  is  no  moi-e,"  said  the  Hidalgo, 
"you  will  not  remain  here,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  Not  for  long,"  answered  Jim. 
"  Then  we  will  leave  it  together,  and  you  shall  go 
to  my  home  in  Seville,  say  for  a  month." 

Jim  assented,  thanking  the  Spaniard  for  his  hos- 
pitaUty.     But  little  did  he  dream  of  all  that  was  to 
come  out  of  the  acceptance  of  the  ofier  of  this  strange  I 
old  man.  I 

It  was  late  when  Jim  retired  to  the  tent,  with  the  | 
scarcely  comforting  assurance  from  the  Hidalgo  that  i 
he  would  go  on  with  his  labours,  and  probably  test  I 
the  results  in  the  course  of  the  night.  ' 


"I  hope  he  will  not  go  wrong  with  his  work,"' 
thought  Jim,  as  he  lay  down,  tired  with  doing  nothing 
all  day ;  *'  but  I  must  take  my  chance  of  accidents  as 
I  have  before.  He  is  a  dear  old  man,  but  I  must  con- 
fess he  puzzles  me." 

He  was  not  puzzled  sufficiently  to  keep  him  awake 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  nothing  happened  in  the- 
night  to  disturb  him. 


CHAPTER    CCXCI. 

FREPABING  TO  LI]|?T  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  BLACK 
PINNACLES. 

HEN     Morse     re- 
appeared   in    the 
camp     he     found 
matters  all  right, 
Mr.   Farrell    had    re- 
turned and  made  an 
attempt     to     resume 
his  authority.     It  was 
quite  the  usual  thing 
for  him  now  to  do  so 
on    the  least    provo- 

i»\  «/f  \''//H  VtffiCttW^*!!'       cation^       But     Miss 

■^sj> .'    ^  •  Elegantine    promptly    took    him     in 

hand,  and,  with  a  few  words  and  one  decided  action,, 
put  him  into  a  back  seat  again. 

"  She  led  him  into  the  tent,"  said  Terry,  as  he 
3xplained  the  matter  to  Morse,  "  by  the  ears,  just  as 
if  he  were  a  naughty  boy." 

"  The  man  is  to  be  pitied  in  some  respects,"  said 
Morse.  "  Now,  Terry,  I  want  you  to  help  Martin  to 
get  ready  for  me  to  blow  up  the  biggest  of  the  Black 
Pinnacles. 

"  Murder  !"  exclaimed  Terry,  "  what  for  ?" 
An  explanation  given  him,  he  readily  undertook  his 
share  of  the  task.  Morse  took  his  assistants  down 
with  sundry  tools  to  the  rocks,  and  wading  through 
the  shallow,  short  distance  of  sea,  they  climbed  upon 
the  nearest  and  biggest. 

These  rocks  may  be  compared,  as  to  their  form, 
to  two  gigantic  skittles,  with  notches  and  pieces 
chipped  out  by  long  service.  They  were  about  thirty 
feet  through  the  base,  and  the  tallest  was  fifty  feet 
high. 

It  was  in  height  the  premier  rock  by  about  ten 
feet. 

"  It  will  want  some  lifting,"  said  Martin. 
"  It  will,"  calmly  replied  Morse  ;  "  but  lifted  it  will 
be." 

He  selected  two  places  in  the  shore  side,  and  two  on 
the  opposite  side,  where  holes  had  to  be  drilled.  He 
explained  that  the  deeper  they  could  be  goti;he  better, 
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but  must  not  anywhere  be  more  than  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

Martin  was  in  possession  of  drills  that,  by  screwing 
one  piece  upon  another,  could  be  rehed  on  to  work  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet.  Morse  declared  that  would  be 
ample. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Two  days  or  more,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  we  must 
get  along  with  caution.  These  sea-eaten  rocks  are 
mighty  hard." 

"  Get  to  work  on  the  morrow,  and  stick  to  it  until 
done,"  said  Morse. 

One  day  in  his  laboratory,  he  thought,  would  suffice 
for  him  as  far  as  the  material  for  blasting  had  to  be 
considered.  That  prepared,  he  had  other  things  in 
his  mind  wherewith  he  meant  to  astonish  the  Hidalgo, 
Gonsalvo  Toreomez. 

There  was  a  quiet,  easy  confidence  about  him  that 
impressed  Martin,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  the  gift  of  the  mighty  Lablanque  to  the  Spaniard. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  that  he  won't  try  to  beat," 
thought  the  blacksmith,  as  they  sauntered  back.  "  My 
great  fear  is  that  one  day  he  will  overdo  it." 

The  next  day  Morse  was  away  from  the  early  morn- 
ing until  the  evening.  By  that  time,  as  he  had  calcu- 
lated, his  share  of  the  work  of  production  would  be 
completed. 

Most  of  the  residents  in  the  camp  spent  the  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Pinnacles  watching 
the  two  drillers  at  work. 

It  was,  as  Martin  had  foretold,  very  slow  work,  for 
the  rock  was  like  iron,  and  to  hurry  the  drilling  might 
end  in  breaking  the  tools.  Little  by  little  they  worked 
their  way  in,  until,  as  night  approached,  Martin  com- 
pleted his  share,  and  Terry  gave  in  with  half  of  his 
done. 

"  It  is  heart-breaking  work,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
further  you  get  into  the  rock  the  harder  it  is." 

"  I'll  take  on  the  finishing,"  replied  Martin,  "  and 
you  can  do  the  beginnings  of  the  other  pair." 

"It  will  relieve  me,"  assented  Terry;  "but  when 
done,  do  you  believe  that  the  opening  will  be  wide 
enough  ?" 

"  Morse  knows,"  remarked  Martin,  as  he  put  the 
tools  into  his  basket. 

The  next  day,  by  adopting  the  arrangement  of 
division  of  labour  suggested  by  Martin,  the  task  was 
finished,  and  Morse,  inspecting  the  drilling,  declared 
it  to  be  perfect. 

"  As  clean  as  a  gun-barrel,"  he  said.  "  To-morrow  I 
will  begin  fixing  the  charge." 

"  Begin  it .?"  echoed  Terry.     "  Will  it  take  long  ?" 

"  Quite  three  days,"  replied  Morse ;  "  because  you 
see,  old  fellow,  all  the  padding  will  have  to  be 
pushed  home  with  the  greatest  care.  The  slightest 
jar  will  bring  about  an  explosion." 
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"  You  have  got  a  new  thing  ready,  then  ?"  was  the 
breathless  rejoinder. 

"No,  the  old  explosive  that  I  used  in  Gordontown, 
but  of  extra  strength,  and  therefore  more  sensitive. 
Will  you  care  to  give  me  a  hand  ?" 

"Hum!"  ejaculated  Terry.  "On  the  whole,  I 
think  not.  I  should  not  like  to  bring  discredit  on  yon 
by  bungling  it." 

Morse  laughed. 

"  You  might  have  obtained  credit  for  foolhardiness 
if  you  had  said  yes,"  he  rejoined,  "  for,  of  course,  I 
allow  no  risks  to  be  run  by  anyone  but  myself. 
That  is  the  work  I  do  alone,  and  to-night  I  shall  be 
glad  if  some  of  you  will  scrape  me  some  lint." 

"  Good  gracious !     Then  you  think " 

"  I  want  it  to  use  for  wadding.  It  is  the  lightest 
thing  outside  wool  obtainable,  and  its  resisting 
power  is  very  great." 

The  lint  was  made  that  night  from  some  linen  pro- 
vided by  Miss  Elegantine,  who  was  an  expert  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  it.  She  showed  the  inexpe- 
rienced how  to  prepare  it,  and  between  them  the  boys 
got  ready  the  requisite  quantity. 

In  the  night  there  was  a  shower  of  rain  that  was 
almost  tropical  in  its  violence.  It  was  welcome  as  a 
cooler  to  the  earth,  and  it  was  of  immense  service  to 
the  farm  crops. 

"  All  the  little  potatoes,"  groaned  Dawson,  "  will 
be  ruined." 

Little  did  he  think  they  would  never  be  eaten. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?"  cried  Dibble,  who  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  that  tuber. 

"  Yes,"  moaned  Dawson,  wringing  his  hands,  "they 
will  now  turn  into  big  ones." 

"  Yah !"  exclaimed  the  disgusted  Dibble. 

"  For  playing  up  that  old  joke,"  said  Terry,  "  Daw- 
son ought  to  have  two  years'  imprisonment,  and 
Dibble,  for  not  knowing  about  it,  is  a  promising  can- 
didate for  the  asylum  for  idiots." 

"  Is  it  an  old  joke  ?"  inquired  Dibble. 

"  Older  than  the  monuments  of  Ror^ie,"  said  Terry. 
"  Older  than — than " 

"  The  potato,"  suggested  Dibble,  and  scored  one 
on  Terry. 

They  were  preparing  to  go  down  to  watch  at  a  safe 
distance  Morse  carry  on  the  work  of  fixing  the  blast- 
ing powder  on  the  shore  side. 

When  he  got  to  the  other  side  he  would  be  in- 
visible, unless  they  took  a  boat  and  rowed  out  to  him. 

They  ranged  themselves  on  the  higher  ground 
facing  the  spot,  and  every  member  of  the  camp  was 
there. 

Even  Mr.  Farrell  had  put  in  an  appearance — "  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  something  go  wrong,"  it  was  sug- 
gested. 

Morse  had  a  small  bag  with  him  from  which  he  care- 
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fully  extracted  a  long,  thin  cartridge,  and  gently 
inserted  it  into  one  of  the  holes. 

"  The  powder,"  was  the  whispering  comment  that 
passed  around. 

Grain  by  grain,  as  it  seemed  to  the  spectators,  he 
pushed  the  cartridge  home,  and  paused  to  rest. 

They  saw  him  draw  a  deep  breath,  as  if  he  had  held 
it  all  the  time  the  truly  dangerous  task  was  being 
performed. 

His  next  movement  was  to  insert  the  fuse,  which 
was  as  slender  as  a  common  thread,  but  seemingly  as 
stiff  as  wire. 

He  ran  it  home,  and  then  began  to  insert  the  lint, 
and  with  a  thin  wooden  stick,  as  a  rammer,  gently 
forced  it  home. 

It  would  have  been  tedious  work  watching  him  if 
they  had  not  known  how  perilous  it  was  to  perform. 
That  knowledge  kept  them  lingering  there  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

When  night  came  he  had  finished  off  one  cartridge 
only ;  but,  as  he  told  them,  as  they  sat  around  the 
spread  on  the  ground  at  tea-time,  "  even  he  felt 
nervous,  and  that  made  him  slower  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been." 
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L  L  safely  prepared," 
said  Morse,  as  he 
came  into  the  chine 
with  a  swinging  step 
on  the  afternoon  of 
the  sixth  day  since 
he  left  the  camp  of 
the  Hidalgo.  "  Any- 
thing been  seen  of 
Jim  ?" 

"He  said  he 
vVouid  be  here  before  dark," 
replied  Felton,  who  was  addressed.  Trim- 
mer was  in  his  company,  and  together  they  hastened 
on  to  the  farm. 

After  the  first  two  holes  had  been  prepared  for 
blasting,  Morse  worked  out  of  sight.  Hence  it  arose 
that  he  had  no  spectators  on  the  shore.  There  was 
also  a  lot  to  be  done  to  receive  the  Hidalgo,  who  was 
coming  on  the  morrow,  with  fitting  ceremony. 

And  Jim  was  coming  home  to  assist  in  these  pre- 
parations. Wild-flowers,  many  equal  to  our  hothouse 
productions,  abounded  on  the  island,  and  vast 
quantities  had  been  collected  during  the  day  to  weave 
into  ropes  and  garlands  wherewith  to  deck  their  little 
camp. 

In  place  of  cord  and  twine  they  had  the  tendrils  of 


the  strong  forest  creepers,  strong  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. From  tent-top  to  tent-top  swung  the  flowery 
ropes,  which  were  intertwined  here  and  there  with 
a  very  pretty  effect. 

Around  the  tents,  also  in  serpentine  fashion,  they 
twisted  the  strings  of  flowers,  and  garlands  were  hung 
from  the  trees,  close  to  the  spot  on  which  the  camp 
was  pitched. 

The  effect  was  very  pretty,  and  Morse  promised  to 
add  to  it  on  the  night  of  the  morrow,  when  their 
august  visitor  would  be  with  them.  What  he  in- 
tended to  do  he  did  not  say.    , 

Jim  came  into  camp  about  nine  o'clock,  and  met 
with  a  royal  reception.  Speaking  of  the  morrow,  he 
said  the  Hidalgo  was  so  impatient  for  the  spectacle 
of  blasting  the  pinnacle,  that  he  wished  to  see  it  done 
prior  to  visiting  their  camp. 

"  What  of  his  own  blasting  ?"  quietly  asked  Morse. 

"  He  says  he  will  postpone  that  till  after  you  have 
finished,"  replied  Jim,  "  and  he  is  confident  of  accom- 
plishing it  with  startUng  ease  and  success." 

But  Morse  only  smiled. 

"If  the  Hidalgo  thought  he  could  accomplish  his 
purpose  without  drilling  for  blasting,  he  must  either 
be  in  possession  of  some  very  novel  material,  or  has  a 
novel  way  of  using  things." 

"  He  is  horribly  in  earnest,"  said  Jim ;  "  seemingly 
he  has  rested  neither  day  nor  night  since  you  went 
away." 

Jim  spoke  warmly  of  the  treatment  he  had  received 
among  his  new  friends,  for  he  had  learnt  to  look  upon 
the  attendants  in  that  light,  so  entirely  had  they 
been  devoted  to  his  service.  But  he  was  neverthe- 
less constrained  to  admit  that  he  did  not  understand 
fully  either  master  or  men. 

"They  are  unlike  anything  I  ever  met  with  or 
read  about,"  he  said. 

"  Just  my  opinion,"  remarked  Morse. 

Up  to  midnight  the  preparations  went  on,  until  in 
the  light  of  the  moon  the  tents  were  one  mass  of 
flowers  of  every  imaginable  hue. 

"  It  is  pretty  enough  for  just  anything,"  was  the 
general  enthusiastic  comment. 

There  was  some  anxiety  about  the  weather  as  the 
wind  rose,  and  a  few  clouds  were  seen  scudding 
across  the  sky.  But  if  bent  on  raining  they  reserved 
the  downpour  for  elsewhere,  and  after  a  dry  night 
there  came  a  peerless  morning. 

The  Hielalgo  was  not  expected  until  noon,  for 
he  travelled  leisurely. 

"  And  don't  forget,"  said  Morse,  as  the  boys  set 
out  for  the  mouth  of  the  chine,  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, "  that  he  must  be  very  careful  with  that  power- 
ful explosive  of  his.  The  least  jar  might  stop  the 
coming  of  either  him  or  his  men  by  scattering  them  in 
atoms  over  land  and  sea." 
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"  You  are  sarcastic,"  remarked  Jim. 
"  A  little  bit  so,"  answered  Morse. 
They  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  in 
good  time,  and  the  Hidalgo  was  very  punctual.     He 
would  naturally,  barring  accidents,  be  so  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy. 

They  saw  him  coming  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who 
were  toiling  along  with  the  tents  and  camp  para- 
phernalia under  the  hot  sun,  pouring  down^^its  rays 
strong  enough  to  "  bake  a  nigger,"  as  Terry  said. 

The  boys  and  men  ranged  themselves  in  a  double 
line,  with  Jim  and  Morse  to  the  front,  and  in  response 
to  the  salute  of  the  Spanish  noble,  every  hat  and 
cap  was  raised. 

"  I  salute  you,"  said  Gonsalvo  Toreomez,  as  he 
gave  a  hand  each  to  Jim  and  Morse. 

Close  behind  him  was  Anselmo,  bearing  a  box  about 
six  inches  square  before  him,  as  a  nobleman  in  wait- 
ing might  carry  a  royal  crown.  He  did,  indeed,  show 
to  the  box  all  the  respect  due  to  the  richer  article, 
and  was  especially  careful  lest  he  should  drop  it. 

"  My  compound,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  waving  his  hand 
towards  it. 

"  Is  it  your  intention  to  place  it  at  once  ?"  asked 
Morse.  "  Perhaps  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
give  the  first  display." 

"  No ;  after  you,"  was  the  polite  rejoinder. 

"  My  work  is  done,"  replied  Morse  ;  "  there  is  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  light  the  several  fuses." 

"  I  am  all  impatience  to  witnesr  the  outcome  of  your 
labours,"  said  the  Hidalgo. 

He  spoke  honestly  enough,  as  his  face  indicated. 
There  was  no  doubt  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
matter. 

So  the  whole  party  moved  forward,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Morse,  halted  two  hundred  yards  short  of 
the  spot  where  the  Black  Pinnacle  stood  awaiting  its 
fate. 

A  camp-stool  was  provided  for  Gonsalvo  Toreomez, 
and  he  sat  down.  His  retainers  withdrew  to  a  distance 
in  the  rear,  and  the  friends  of  Morse  ranged  themselves 
behind  the  nobleman. 

Morse,  with  his  easy  gait,  walked  on  to  the  spot, 
waded  through  the  short  distance  of  shallow  water, 
and  disappeared  round  the  back  of  the  huge  rock. 

He  was  there  but  a  minute,  ere  he  reappeared  with 
a  slow  match  burning  in  his  hand. 

Deliberately  he  ignited  the  fuses  that  were  in  sight, 
and  coolly  blew  upon  them  to  make  sure  that  they 
had  caught. 

The  excitement  among  the  boys  was  intense,  and 
there  were  murmurs  of  apprehension  from  the  men. 

"He  runs  things  too  close,"  said  Martin.  "Why 
does  he  not  come  away  ?" 

"  Morse  knows  exactly  what  he  may  do,  and  what 
he  may  not  do,"  said  Jim. 


Morse  was  in  no  hurry. 

As  he  recrossed  the  narrow  band  of  sea  he  looked 
back  more  than  once  to  assure  himself  that  the  fuses 
were  burning  correctly.  From  each  a  small  thin  line 
of  smoke  was  rising  in  the  still  air. 

As  he  reached  the  shore  there  was  a  general  sigh  of 
relief,  and  on  the  lips  of  two  or  three  there  arose  a 
cry  for  him  to  run.  But  the  would-be  warners  stifled 
it,  and  they  allowed  him  to  come  on  at  his  own  pace. 

He  came  up  to  them  at  last,  and  although  he  had 
exhibited  wonderful  nerve,  they  could  see  that  he  was 
pale  with  excitement. 

"  Your  fuse  burns  slowly,"  remarked  the  Hidalgo, 
critically. 

"  It  is  as  well,"  replied  Morse :  "  slow  and  sure  until 
the  great  moment  comes,  is  my  motto." 

"  I  prefer  a  rapid  fuse,"  said  the  Hidalgo ;  "  it  bums 
more  surely." 

"  In  a  few  moments  from  now,"  said  Morse,  "  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  you  the  little  I  can  do." 

The  Hidalgo  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  surveyed 
the  rock  with  the  air  of  one  about  to  witness  some- 
thing he  was  interested  in,  without  the  idea  of  being 
startled. 

The  moments  passed,  and  they  lagged  as  usual. 

The  smoke  of  the  fuses  disappeared. 

"  They  have  gone  out,"  said  the  Hidalgo. 

Morse  did  not  answer  him.  He  had  not  the  time, 
for  suddenly  the  big  rock  was  seen  to  lift  bodily  and 
then  split  into  untold  pieces  that  were  mostly  hurledl 
seaward,  where  they  fell  into  the  rippling  water  with 
a  series  of  splashes,  unheard  in  the  roaring  and  echoes 
attending  the  blasting. 

The  thing  was  done,  and  well  done.  One  of  th© 
Black  Pinnacles  had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if 
it  had  been  sawed  off  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 
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MUST  confess,"  said 
Gonsalvo  Toreomez^ 
when    the    cheering 
had  subsided,  "thab 
it  was  very  credit- 
able— a  very  pretty  display 
of  what  I  may  call  one  o£ 
the     minor     explosives    at 
work." 

"  I  own  it  is  faulty,"  replied 

Morse,  modestly,  "  but  you  wilt 

remember,  excellency,  that  it 

^'^i..^     "''         ^'      is    my    own    invention,  and 

I  am  but  a  beginner." 

"I  assure  you,"  answered  the  Spaniard,  politely ,. 
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^'  that  I  am  only  too  willing  to  make  allowances.     For 
your  age  you  are  a  good  son  of  science.     Anselmo  I" 
"  Your  excellency." 

"Advance  and  follow  me  with  my  great  World 
Destroyer." 

"  Goodness  !"  exclaimed  Morse,  under  his  breath, 
*'  is  that  the  name  he  has  given  it  ?  Now,  Jim,  hadn't 
you  better  go  back  a  bit  ?" 

"  If  you  think  it  necessary,"  said  Jim. 
"  I  think,"  said  Morse,  "  that  we  had  better  retire 
another  hundred  yards." 

The  Hidalgo,  with  Anselmo  tearing  the  little  box 
behind  him,  marched  down  to  the  pinnacle  that  was 
left  standing,  but  drew  up  on  the  border  of  the  sea. 
There  he  was  seen  to  confer  with  Anselmo,  who 
having  bowed  respectfully,  placed  the  box  carefully 
on  the  sand,  and  presented  his  back  to  his  master. 

Gonsalvo,  the  Hidalgo,  gravely  mounted  thereon, 
and  was  borne  away  to  the  rock  with  dry  feet.  A 
sound  of  chuckling  was  heard  among  the  boys. 

"  Be  quiet,"  hastily  cried  Morse ;  "  for  your  lives 
don't  laugh." 

But  it  was  just  the  sight  that  was  likely  to  tickle 
the  youngsters,  and  they  were  sorely  taxed  to  retain 
their  gravity, 

Anselmo  deposited  his  master  on  the  rock,  and 
returning  to  the  shore,  picked  up  the  box,  and  like- 
wise bore  it  to  the  pinnacle. 

Then  ensued  another  discussion  between  the 
Spaniard  and  his  retainer.  It  appeared  to  bear  on 
the  question  of  the  proper  place  for  the  explosive. 

They  went  peering  about,  and  Anselmo  put  his  eyes 
to  sundry  crevices,  as  people  do  to  the  glasses  in  a 
peep-show.  So  did  the  Hidalgo,  and  they  afterwards 
discussed  the  merits  of  the  places  they  respectively 
examined. 

It  was  a  tedious  affair,  the  Hidalgo  being  in  no  hurry, 
and  there  was  some  shifting  about  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators. 

"I  must  say,"  growled  Turner,  "that  he  takes  his 
time." 

"  He  is  the  best  judge  of  the  necessities,"  replied 
Morse.  "  "What  might  serve  me  may  be  of  no  use  to 
him.     Don't  be  impatient." 

"  They  are  getting  out  the  powder !"  excitedly 
exclaimed  Dibble. 

"  They  are,"  chorused  several  voices. 
And  as  the  spectators  of  a  slow  game  of  cricket 
become  suddenly  interested  in  a  bit  of  free  hitting,  so 
was  their  attention  once  more  aroused. 

The  Hidalgo  took  sundry  packages  from  the  hands 
of  Anselmo,  who  bowed  deeply  every  time  he  handed 
anything,  and  one  by  one  they  were  placed  in  a  crevice 
of  exceptional  size.  The  Hidalgo  finally  pushed  them 
all  home,  with  a  fuse  in  company,  and  asked  Anselmo 
for  a  light. 


The  boys  could  not  hear  the  question  asked,  but 
they  knew  what  it  was  by  the  prompt  production  of 
matches  by  Anselmo. 

The  Hidalgo  struck  one  and  placed  it  close  to  the 
fuse. 

The  way  it  flared  up  and  burned  away  was  terror- 
inspiring. 

"  Run !"  yelled  a  dozen  men  and  boys,  unable  to 
restrain  themselves. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  shouting  ?"  asked  Morse ;  "  he 
wUl  take  his  time." 

The  retainers  of  the  Hidalgo  squatted  on  the  sands, 
smoking  and  chatting  together.  They  exhibited  no 
alarm,  or  even  interest  in  the  fate  of  their  master. 

Nor  was  Anselmo  visibly  terrified. 

In  company  with  his  august  leader  he  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  there  he  slipped  gently  into 
the  sea.     Again  did  the  Hidalgo  sit  astride  his  back. 

Then,  as  they  started,  the  supreme  moment 
arrived. 

And  what  happened? 

Did  the  second  Black  Pinnacle  rise  in  the  air  and 
fly  up  to  the  sky  ? 

No  ;  it  was  not  even  shaken. 

From  out  of  the  crevices  there  rushed  an  amount 
of  fizzing  flame  that  reminded  the  spectators  of  a 
very  fine  squib,  and  it  speedily  burnt  itself  out. 

Then  nothing  but  smoke  was  left. 

The  Hidalgo  was  landed  on  the  shore,  and  he  turned 
his  face  towards  the  scene  of  his  ghastly  failure.  But 
he  was  in  nowise  disturbed. 

And  the  respectful  Anselmo  was  as  cool  as  ever. 

They  were  seen  to  confer  yet  again,  and  the  hand 
of  the  Hidalgo  swept  frequently  towards  the  rock. 

Finally  he  brought  out  a  document  from  his  breast 
and  carefully  perused  it. 

As  he  drew  near  the  end  of  it  he  started  and  stopped 
with  a  visible  great  surprise. 

Laying  a  finger  on  it  he  called  the  attention  of  his 
attendant  to  a  certain  line,  and  Anselmo  also  started 
and  raised  his  hands  in  astonishment.  , 

Then  they  came  on,  and  the  Hidalgo  rejoined  the 
boys  with  only  the  feeblest  signs  of  vexation  on  his 
face. 

"  Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  quantity  of  the  chief 
ingredient,"  he  said,  "I  have  experienced  a  com- 
parative failure.  My  next  efibrt  will  be  more  satis- 
factory." 

He  was  not  dismayed  or  disheartened  by  his 
non-success.  There  was  no  sign  of  humiliation  in  his 
courtly  bearing,  and  it  was  not  for  well-mannered 
people  to  laugh. 

So  Morse  sympathetically  expressed  his  regret  in 
the  name  of  all  there,  and  hoped  to  see  the  next 
efibrt  of  the  Hidalgo's  crowned  with  complete  success. 

"  And  if  you  are  willing,"  added  Morse,  "  we  shall 
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be  glad  of  your  excellency's  company  in  our  modest 
camp." 

The  Hidalgo  bowed  his  assent,  and  taking  Jim's 
arm,  bade  him  lead  him  thither. 

With  faces  too  solemn  to  be  the  outcome  of 
genuine  gravity,  the  boys  fell  in  the  rear,  and,  with 
the  Spanish  servitors,  the  whole  party  marched  up 
the  chine. 


CHAPTER    CCXCIV. 

THE  BOOM   OF  A  GUN  AT   SEA. 

IS  EXCELLENCY 

was   delighted  with 
the    camp,   and    on 
his  declaring  that  a 
lady's    hand    must    have 
been     employed    in    the 
decorations,     Jim     seized 
the     opportunity    to    in- 
troduce Miss  Elegantine. 
If  she  had  been  a  princess 
the  Hidalgo  could  not  have 
been    more    courtly    in    his 
bearing. 

He  took  her  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  escorted 
her  to  a  chair  standing  by  the  tent,  set  apart  for  his 
use. 

Suddenly  another  stranger  was  espied  by  the 
Spanish  nobleman. 

It  was  Charley.  He  had  been  sleeping  away  the 
morning  in  a  shady  corner,  and  was  now  on  his  way 
back  to  welcome  his  friends. 

"Anselmo,"  cried  the  Hidalgo,  "my  gun." 
It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  bear  was  as  tame 
as  a  kitten  in  a  general  way,  and  he  countermanded 
his  order  for  the  weapon. 

"  Though  doubtful  if  ever  wild  beast  is  truly  tamed," 
he  said,  politely,  "  I  accept  your  assurance." 

Gracious  bearing  could  no  further  go.  He  did  not 
like  the  bear,  but  as  a  guest  he  would  not  demur  to 
its  presence.  But  Jim  seeing  this,  called  for  Romeo 
and  bade  him  lead  Charley  away. 

"  Chain  him  up  while  the  Hidalgo  is  here,"  he  said. 
"  "What  me  chain  him  to  ?"  asked  Romeo ;  "  dere 
nuffin'  but  de  trees." 

Charley  seemed  to  understand  how  things  were  like, 
for  a  burning  desire  to  conciliate  the  nobleman  took 
possession  of  him. 

As  Romeo  hurried  back  to  get  his  chain  and  collar, 
Charley  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  respectfully  saluted 
the  Hidalgo,  by  blowing  a  kiss  with  one  of  his  paAvs. 
It  was  a  trick  Jim  had  taught  him  to  perform  in  the 
company  of  Eveline. 

Then  he  went  through  the  rest  of  his  programme, 


turning  somersaults,  going  through  the  drill  exercise 
with  a  stick,  and,  in  short,  quite  captivated  the  noble- 
man, who  applauded  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

"  Truly  a  gentle  jester  among  beasts !"  he  cried. 
"  Bring  the  creature  hither." 

Romeo  now  appeared  with  the  collar  and  chain, 
but  was  desired  by  the  Hidalgo  not  to  deprive  Charley 
of  his  freedom.  So  he  went  back  again,  and  the  gentle 
beast,  having  gravely  shaken  hands  with  the  Hidalgo, 
lay  down  like  a  dog  at  his  feet. 

Jim  gave  him  the  brief  history  of  the  animal,  where 
he  had  been  found,  and  how  he  had  comported  him- 
self as  a  friend  and  a  foe. 

"  His  instinct  is  unerring,"  said  Jim ;  "  once  a  friend, 
always  a  friend  with  him.  But  if  he  makes  you  a 
friend,  your  foes  will  be  his." 

"  A  noble  animal,  indeed,"  said  the  Hidalgo. 

During  the  afternoon  the  boys  amused  their  guest 
and  his  followers  with  exhibitions  of  their  activity. 

The  Spaniard,  as  a  rule,  is  not  given  to  exercise 
himself  more  than  he  is  obliged  to,  and  he  numbers 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world  the  desire  of  the 
Briton  to  exercise  himself  on  every  available  occasion. 

That  they  should  run  races  in  the  heat  of  the  after- 
noon especially  astonished  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
they  visibly  enjoyed  them  was  more  astounding  still. 

The  Hidalgo  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  by 
everything — the  short  and  long  races,  high  and  broad 
jump — ^in  short,  whatever  they  did  he  was  pleased 
with. 

They  could  not  give  him  so  good  a  dinner  as  he 
provided  for  himself,  and  their  shortcomings  in  that 
respect  were  duly  explained  and  most  graciously 
declared  to  be  of  no  moment. 

Indeed,  the  Hidalgo  partook  of  their  rougher  fare 
with  a  relish  he  had  not  displayed  at  his  own  table. 

It  was  plain  that  the  change  and  society  of  the 
young  people  were  beneficial  to  him. 

"  For  years  and  years,"  he  said  to  Jim  and  Morse, 
when  they  sat  without  after  dinner,  "  I  have  lived 
almost  alone  with  silence  for  my  companion.  Bright 
faces,  joyous  voices,  have  been  in  a  sense  strange  to 
me.  They  come  back  to-night  like  some  half-forgotten 
beautiful  dream.  I  am  as  one  who  finds  youth  again." 

They  expressed  themselves  glad  to  hear  it.  Despite 
his  melancholy,  they  were  strongly  drawn  towards 
him  ;  Jim,  at  least,  was  especially  so,  and  his  years  did 
not  make  him  less  a  companion  to  the  guest. 

For  the  beautifying  of  their  camp  by  night  Morse 
had  prepared  sundry  materials  for  the  production  of 
coloured  light,  and  entrusted  the  display  of  the  same 
to  Terry,  Trimmer,  Brodie,  and  others.  The  show 
now  began. 

From  afar,  down  in  the  chine,  but  within  the  line  of 
sight  of  the  Hidalgo,  there  sprang  up  a  soft  glow  of 
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red  that  increased  and  spread  until  the  whole  of  the 
flower  and  fern-beautified  spot  was  bright  with  light. 

And  the  illumination  was  not  marred  by  smoke,  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  coloured  fires. 

Clear  as  the  sunlight  it  shone,  changing  its  hue  to 
green,  then  to  yellow,  then  to  blue,  and  finally  to  a 
pearly  white,  each  ehange  watched  by  the  delighted 
Hidalgo,  and  commented  on  with  the  fervour  of  a 
pleased  critic. 

The  chine  lost  its  light  and  was  in  darkness  again. 

Then  from  the  right  and  left  sprang  up  other 
sources  of  illumination,  throwing  up  the  camp  decora- 
tions in  bold  relief. 

Rapid  changing  of  hue  was  now  the  order  of  the 
hour.  Red  on  this  side,  yellow  on  that,  blue,  green, 
purple,  orange,  and  other  colours  succeeding  each 
other  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
mingled  together. 

It  was  better  than  mere  fireworks,  so  soft  and 
luminous  was  the  light.  It  turned  the  spot  into  fairy- 
land, no  matter  what  the  colour,  and  the  final  display 
was  every  hue  alight  at  one  time,  producing  the  effect 
of  the  chine  being  seen  through  a  gigantic  prism. 

Led  by  their  master,  the  Spaniards  applauded  rap- 
turously, and  those  of  our  friends  not  engaged  in  the 
display  were  not  «low  in  expressing  their  approval. 

In  this  exhibition  Morse  had  excelled  himself. 

Darkness,  or  what  seemed  to  be  darkness,  followed, 
and  the  sound  of  voices  died  away. 

After  the  excitement  there  was  a  silence  that  lasted 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  it  was  broken  by  a  deep 
and  solemn  sound. 

The  boom  of  a  gun  at  sea  ! 
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CHAPTER   CCXCV. 

A  SURPRISE   FOR   MORE   THAN   ONE. 

IHE  sound  in  itself 
was  nothing  por- 
tentous, but  the 
possible       sig- 
nificance    of    it 
startled      all      the 
more    youthful    in 
the  camp. 

Naturally    the   query. 

What    is    it?"    passed 

from    mouth  to   mouth, 

and  nobody  was  able  to 

answer    it.      Was    it    a 

salute  or  a  signal  ? 

The  Hidalgo  Gonsalvo  Toreomez  knew  nothing  of 

it.     He  was  quite  certain  that  he  was  not  in  any  way 

associated  with  the  sound,  nor  did  it  proceed,  in  his 

opinion,  from  the  deck  of  a  war  vessel. 


They  waited  for  some  time,  but  there  was  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  sound.  By-and-by  it  was  assumed  to  be  a 
signal  of  a  revenue  boat  to  a  consort  engaged  in  chasing 
a  smuggler. 

Matters  settled  down  quietly,  and  the  Hidalgo, 
with  his  two  favourite  friends,  Jim  and  Morse,  sat  late. 

His  talk  was  chiefly  of  explosives  and  their  use,  and 
Jim  was  pleased  to  find  that  his  failure  in  the  com- 
petition with  Morse  had  not  materially  disturbed  him. 

"  How  I  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  the  error  I 
did,"  he  said  a  dozen  times,  "  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

"  Even  Morse  may  make  a  mistake  some  day,"  re- 
marked Jim,  consolingly. 

From  explosives  the  mind  of  the  nobleman  turned 
to  his  Seville  home,  and  he  extended  the  invitation  to* 
Morse  in  person,  and  was  so  earnest  in  his  way  of 
giving  it  that  a  refusal  was  impossible. 

"  Two  of  you  will  be  companions  for  each  other 
when  I  am  locked  in  my  chamber  unravelling  those 
great  problems  that  are  ever  in  my  mind." 

He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  already 
intimated  to  Jim  that  he  wished  Morse  to  accompany 
him,  but  such  lapses  of  memory  are  common  to  aE 
learned  minds,  and  they  let  it  pass. 

Of  course  they  waited  untij.  the  Hidalgo  turned  in^ 
which  he  did  not  do  until  past  midnight,  and  all  but 
themselves  were  asleep. 

They  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  his  tent,  and 
his  last  words  were  : 

"  How  I  came  to  make  the  mistake  I  did  passes  my 
comprehension . ' ' 

Jim  and  Morse  sauntered  a  Httle  way  up  the  chine» 
Neither  felt  much  inclined  to  sleep. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  guest,  and  Jim,  in  comment- 
ing on  his  failure,  declared  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

"lean,"  said  Morse,  in  his  dreamy  way;  "weaU 
make  mistakes,  you  know." 

"  There  is  something  about  this  Hidalgo  I  cannot 
understand." 

"There  is  about  everyone  you  meet  something  that 
is  liidden.     Remember  that,  Jim." 

"  Do  you  think  seriously  of  going  to  his  castle  ?' 

"Why  not,  Jim?  We  can  go  home  in  a  round- 
about way,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  find  the  plac©' 
interesting." 

"  But  if  he  should  be  successful — too  successful,  I 
mean — with  one  of  his  experiments  ?" 

"  He  won't  harm  us,  Jim,"  was  the  confident  reply.. 

From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that  both  had  a. 
conviction  in  their  minds  that  the  end  of  their  island 
life  was  approaching.  Indeed  it  was,  and  it  was 
closer  than  they  anticipated. 

"  We  shall  miss  the  fellows  and  they  will  miss  us,*' 
said  Jim,  thoughtfully. 
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"  All  through  life  we  are  meeting  or  parting  with 
somebody,"  philosophically  replied  Morse.  "It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  able  to  retain  one  friend." 

"I  cannot  part  with  you  old  fellow." 

"Nor  I  with  you,  Jim." 

"  If  you  go  to  Burmah,  so  must  I." 

"  And  if  you  cannot  go  I  will  remain  where  you 
are." 

Utterances  like  these  from  their  lips  wer«  equivalent 
to  vows.  It  was  barely  possible  for  either  to  forget 
the  other.  The  tie  between  them  was  strdnger  than 
the  links  of  a  chain. 

While  talking  they  had  sauntered  half-way  down 
the  chine.  There  was  a  moon  about  a  third  of  the 
way  in  the  heavens,  and  it  cast  a  strong  light  into  the 
romantic  place. 

Glancing  down  towards  the  shore,  they  were 
startled  on  seeing  the  figure  of  a  man  approaching. 
A  moment  later  their  astonishment  ceased,  for  they 
recognised  Mr.  Farrell. 

All  day  long  they  had  not  seen  liim.  For  obvious 
reasons  he  was  not  eager  to  have  another  interview 
with  the  Hidalgo,  and  had  been  spending  many  hours 
alone. 

He  stopped  short  on  seeing  the  boys,  and  said : 

"  Not  in  bed  yet  ?    You  keep  bad  hours." 

The  tone  was  the  old  one,  that  of  a  head-master's 
reproof.    Jim  replied  to  him  quietly  : 

"  The  Hidalgo  did  not  retire  early." 

"  What  is  he  ?  I  know  no  Hidalgo  where  discipline 
is  concerned."  He  paused,  and  looking  back  towards 
the  sea,  presently  remarked :  "  We  shall  have  visitors 
in  the  morning." 

All  this  seemed  erratic  talk.  Was  the  mind  of  the 
man  really  unhinged  at  last  ? 

"  A  British  vessel,"  he  went  on,  "  has  anchored 
off  the  lagoon.  There  is  music  on  board,  and  I  believe 
dancing.  To-morrow  it  is  my  intention  to  make  a 
charge  against  you  of  having  destroyed  my  school, 
and  robbed  me  of  property  found  on  the  island.  You 
will  not  find  Englishmen  so  ready  to  be  bamboozled 
as  that  Spanish  fool." 

An  English  vessel  off  the  lagoon!  That  might 
prove  to  be  good  or  bad  for  them.  But  the  announce- 
ment explained  the  sudden  change  again  to  the  old 
bearing.  In  his  dogged,  foolish  way  he  meant  to  fight 
them  to  the  last. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  British  vessel  ?"  asked 
Jim. 

"By  the  tone  of  the  voices  on  board,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Though  I  could  not  catch  the  import  of  the 
words  borne  to  me  on  the  light  breeze,  I  could 
recognise  our  tongue." 

"  There  is  yet  time  to  make  peace  with  us,"  said 
Jim,  warningly. 

"  I  make  peace  with  you  f" 


"  Yes,  Mr.  Farrell.  Your  school  was  wrecked  by 
your  foolishly  making  enemies,  whom  in  your  weak- 
ness you  were  not  fit  to  cope  with.  We  have  saved' 
our  own  lives,  which  you  would  have  freely  sacrificed 
to  save  your  own.  Trust  me  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  let  you  ride  roughshod  over  us." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,"  said  Mr.. 
Farrell. 

"  I  am  not  threatening,  but  merely  warning  you. 
Behave  well  to  us,  and  we  will  shield  you.  But  if 
you  claim  aught  that  is  in  our  possession,  discovered 
by  us  and  transferred  to  our  keeping  by  the  Hidalgo- 
in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Government,  you  will 
have  to  fight  us  in  an  Enghsh  court  of  law." 

"  The  Hidalgo  first  transferred  the  whole  island  to 
me,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  violently.  "  I  hold  a  document 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  Once  having  given  it  hfr 
cannot  take  it  away  again." 

"  May  I  see  that  document  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  That  you  may  destroy  it  ?" 

"  A  base  thought,  sir,  and  worthy  of  you !" 

"You  shall  see  it !"  hissed  the  schoolmaster,  wrench- 
ing a  packet  from  his  pocket. 

He  handed  it  to  them,  and  stood  by  with  folded?, 
aro's,  while  by  the  wondrous  light  of  the  moon  Jim- 
and  Morse  deciphered  the  writing,  which  was  bold 
and  clear. 


CHAPTER  CCXCVI. 

ALL  SORTS    OP  ARRIVALS. 

^NLY  a  few  words,, 
but  how  fraught- 
with  a  complete- 
upsetting    of    all 
their     possessions! 
///?  The  Hidalgo  had  un- 
dpubtedly  first   made 
Mr.  Farrell  master  of  the- 
island,  and  all  therein  and 
upon  it. 

Jim  was  completely  over- 
come, but    Morse    wa-s    not 
deeply  perturbed. 
\'  '  IW  1^  f         W    ^  "  ^®  "^^y  fight  you  even 

on  this,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  back  the  document, 
"I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  be- 
ratified  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain." 

This  was  a   blow  for    Mr.  Farrell,   who  had  not 

thought  of  that  contingency.     He  assumed  a  more 

humble  air  as  he  replaced  the  document  in  his  pocket. 

" Perhaps  a  division,  half  andhalf,  would  be  the- 

better  thing,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  replied  Morse,  abruptly.     "  But  1  will  make 
one  stipulation.    It   is   that   we   make  no   further 
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attempt  to  settle  things  here,  but  wait  until  we 
arrive  in  the  Old  Country.  Thither  we  will,  on  the 
.first  opportunity,  transfer  our  private  possessions." 

"  And  the  acquired  property  of  the  rest  ?" 

"  No.  It  has  been  given  to  our  companions,  and 
•with  them  individually  you  must  settle.  There  is 
inothing  more  to  be  said  now,  Mr.  Farrell.  Good- 
night." 

They  passed  on,  and  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  feeble 
assumption  of  his  early  hauteur,  sauntered  on  to  his 
tent,  which  was  as  before  shared  by  Chorker  and  the 
(three  niggers. 

Jim  was  furious. 

"  The  Hidalgo  is  a  fraud  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Nay,  Jim,"  interposed  Morse,  "  do  not  make 
hasty  remarks  of  a  condemnatory  nature  on  the  old 
man.  He  gave  Farrell  that  document  when  he 
-believed  him  to  be  an  injured  man." 

"  But  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  us." 

*'  He  may  have  forgotten  it." 

"Not  at  all  likely!" 

"  The  most  unlikely  things  come  to  pass.  Now, 
•shall  we  turn  in  ?" 

Jim  was  agreeable,  for  he  was  now  getting  to  feel 
tired  as  well  as  angry,  and  they  accordingly  slowly 
xetiaced  their  steps. 

Morse  must  have  been  truly  a  great  philosopher,  for 
he  was  not  the  least  disturbed,  but  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  him. 

Half  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the  events  of 
the  previous  night  were  the  outcome  of  a  dream,  Jim 
awoke,  and  finding  that  most  of  the  people  in  the 
camp  were  already  stirring,  he  dressed  as  speedily  as 
he  could  and  went  forth. 

Morse  was  gone,  they  told  him,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
strange  vessel  from  the  cliff,  and  as  he  had  been 
absent  more  than  an  hour,  his  return  might  speedily 
be  looked  for. 

The  Hidalgo  was  still  sleeping ;  so  was  Mr.  Farrell. 
Jim  was  in  a  moody  frame  of  mind,  and  when  Morse 
was  seen  coming  up  the  chine,  he  went  to  meet  him. 

"  It  is  an  English  steamer,"  said  the  latter,  "  with  a 
lot  of  bunting  displayed  about  it.  It  looks  to  me  as 
if  we  had  a  hohday  lot  come  here  on  a  visit." 

"  An  excursion  to  Fermentera !     Impossible  !" 

"  I  only  tell  you  what  I  think.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  warlike  about  her.  The  Hidalgo  was  right 
-SO  far." 

On  their  way  back  they  passed  the  Spanish  retainers, 
busy  with  their  cooking.  Anselmo  was  making  merry 
■over  his  master's  failure  of  the  day  before.  They  were 
•able  to  understand  much  of  what  he  said,  and  Morse 
quietly  smiled. 

"  So  much  for  faithful  followers,"  said  Jim,  bitterly. 

"  The  man  is  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  world," 
•returned  Morse.     "  Should  not  we  all  have  laughed 


yesterday,  but  for  one  thing  ?  It  was  a  question  of 
good  manners." 

"  The  Hidalgo  is  not  a  man  to  be  laughed  at." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there."  And  Morse  was  perfectly 
sincere  when  he  made  that  declaration. 

"  With  regard  to  the  gang  of  excursionists,"  said 
Jim,  "we  may  as  well  hold  aloof  from  them,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Let  all  do  as  they  please,"  advised-Morse. 

It  seemed  that  the  majority  were  for  going  down  to 
see  what  was  to  be  seen,  and  after  some  argument, 
Jim  told  them  to  do  precisely  as  they  liked. 

Accordingly  a  strong  party  of  youngsters,  led  by 
Terry,  set  out,  making  for  the  shore  of  the  lagoon, 
where  the  visitors,  if  they  landed  at  all,  would  set  foot 
upon  the  island. 

Dibble,  Trimmer,  Felton,  Anthony  Hillyard,  Dawson, 
Brodie,  and  many  others  were  of  the  party.  Shortly 
after  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Farrell  came  out  of  his  tent, 
and  Romeo  brought  him  some  breakfast. 

He  ate  it  in  a  dreamy  frame  of  mind,  as  his  face 
indicated.  Not  a  word  or  a  look  did  he  exchange 
with  anyone  around  him. 

Seemingly  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel,  for  having  eaten  his  food,  he  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  wood  beyond  the  farm. 

Then  the  Hidalgo  appeared,  and  having  elaborately 
thanked  Jim  and  Morse  for  their  courteous  hospitality, 
announced  his  intention  of  striking  his  tents  and 
journeying  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  many 
things  stored  away  in  the  cave. 

"  I  am  eager  to  return  and  prepare  some  material 
that  will  atone  for  my  failure,"  he  said. 

He  asked  if  there  was  not  a  shorter  way  back,  and 
Jim  explained  that  by  ascending  to  the  wood  and 
journeying  along  by  it  down  past  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  he  beUeved  fully  two  miles  would  be 
cut  off. 

Gonsalvo  Toreomez  called  up  Anselmo  to  receive 
instructions,  explaining  to  Jim  that  the  man  was  his 
guide  in  all  the  roads  he  took. 

"  In  the  matter  of  locality,"  he  said,  "  he  is  a 
genius." 

Anselmo,  the  very  pmk  of  civihty,  came  up  and 
received  from  Jim  all  needed  instructions  for  the 
route,  and  as  the  Hidalgo  partook  but  sparingly  of 
food,  the  time  for  parting  soon  arrived. 

"  In  taking  my  leave  of  you,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  I 
must  exact  a  promise." 

"  We  will  give  it,  if  it  can  be  kept,"  was  Jim'r. 
answer. 

"It  is  that  you  will  visit  me,  if  only  for  a  few 
hours,  in  two  days'  time." 

The  promise  was  readily  given  by  Jim,  and  Morse 
bowed  his  assent.  Then,  after  a  courteous  leave-taking 
of  the  two  friends,  a  gracious  one  of  the  men  and 
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boys  still  in  the  camp,  and  a  kindly  one  of  Charley, 
the  Hidalgo  went  his  way. 

Miss  Elegantine  he  did  not  see.  For  some  reason, 
she  avoided  him .  after  their  first  meeting,  and  was 
practically  in  hiding  in  her  tent  when  he  departed. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Jim,  "  that  she  fears  he  will  make 
love  to  her." 

But  that  was  not  the  feeling  that  prompted  her  to 
hide  away.  By-and-by,  when  Jim  was  wiser,  he 
understood  her  better. 

As  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Jim  and  those 
with  him  got  out  their  rifles  and  gave  them,  what  was 
never  out  of  place — a  cleaning. 

They  had  almost  forgotten  the  party  gone  down  to 
the  lagoon,  and  an  hour  afterwards  the  spectacle  of 
Dibble  racing  up  the  chine  came  upon  them  as  a 
complete  surprise. 

"  Here's  a  go  !"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
himself  heard.  "T^e  very  goer  of  goes.  What  do 
you  think  ?" 

"  I  think  that  you  have  been  running  uncommonly 
hard,"  answered  Jim,  "  and  had  better  sit  down  and 
cool  off  before  you  tell  us  what  the  wonderful  go  is." 

Jim  could  see  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  ill 
tidings,  or  he  might  have  answered  him  difl'erently. 
Dibble's  aunt,  hearing  his  voice,  came  forward  and 
looked  at  him  anxiously. 

"  You  have  been  running  for  your  hfe,  Oscar,"  she 
said. 

"  Hardly  so  bad  as  that,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  have 
bounded  along  to  tell  you  the  news.  All  sorts  of 
unexpected  people  have  landed  on  the  island." 


CHAPTER    CCXCVn. 

THE   INVASION    OF   FRIENDS. 

^SCAR,"  said  Miss 
Dibble,  "ex- 
'  plain  yourself.  I 
hate  incompre- 
hensible com- 
m  unic  ations. 
Who  are  all  sorts 
^of  people?" 

"The     three 
fathers    that  were 
expected  long  ago," 
replied  Dibble  with 
a  gasp.      "  How  do 
■^you  like  that  to  begin  with  ?" 
"  Very  well  indeed,"  answered  Jim,  who  saw  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  at. 

"  And  they  have  brought    With  thom    the   three 
mothers  !"  almost  yelled  Dibble. 


"  Whose  mothers  ?"  demanded  Miss  Elegantine. 

"Why,  theirs!"  roared  Oscar —  "  Terry's,  and 
Ganthony's,  and  Trimmer's— ha,  ha!  It  was  a 
staggerer  to  the  three ;  and  there  were  more  staggerers 
for  Rainstone,  and  Felton,  and  Brodie,  and  Dawson, 
besides  a  lot  more." 

"  How  were  they  staggered?"  asked  Miss  Elegantine. 
"  You  are  the  prosiest  of  boys,  Oscar.  Tell  all  you 
have  to  say,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  Their  fathers  and  mothers  have  come,  too !" 
screamed  Dibble,  "  besides  aunts  and  cousins.  It's  a 
big  excursion  party,  and  Mr.  Haze's  tourist  agent  is 
here,  and  he  was  the  first  to  land.  He  wants  Mr. 
Farrell  badly ;  and  there  is  a  big  fellow  with  liim 
who  looks  like  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes.  Where 
is  Nap  ?" 

The  man  was  close  behind  him.  He  had  returned 
from  his  stroll  and  come  up  unperceived. 

His  face  was  ghastly  white. 

"  Haze  here  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  replied  Dibble;  "but  you  mustn't  mind 
what  I  said  about  the  policeman.     That  was  a  joke." 

"An  unfortunate  one,"  replied  Mr.  Farrell,  "for 
many  a  true  word,  as  I  have  often  heard,  is  spoken  in 
jest.     Boys,  you  know  I  have  treated  you  well  ?" 

He  was  on  the  humble  lay  again.  Tliere  was  no 
answer. 

"  Stand  by  me,"  urged  the  schoolmaster,  "  and  I 
will  be  your  friend,  as  I — I  have  always  been — in — my 
heart.  Haze  is  a  man  so  ready  to  find  out  evil  in  any- 
thing." 

"  He  can't  find  it  where  it  doesn't  exist,"  said  Miss 
Elegantine,  sharply. 

Mr.  Farrell  groaned. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  are  all  bent  upon  working  my 
ruin.  Gordon,  Morse,  I  renounce  all  claim  to  every- 
thing. See  here !  the  document  that  gives  me  the 
island,  it  is  yours." 

He  threw  it  towards  them,  but  Jim  tossed  it  back 
again. 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  he  said,  "  if  you  have  done  wrong  it 
is  not  for  us  to  condone  it.  We  are  not  to  be  bought 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  right  to  the 
island  and  all  on  it,  we  must  yield  to  your  claim." 

"  You  are  merciless !"  cried  the  schoolmaster, 
bitterly. 

"  I  suppose  we  had  better  go  and  meet  these  people," 
said  Jim  to  Morse. 

"  I  should  think  so." 

Morse  asked  Dibble  if  Jim's  friends  were  there,  and 
received  a  reply  in  the  negative.  This  was  satisfac- 
tory, as  they  could  approach  the  excursionists  in  an 
independent  spirit. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Farrell,"  he  said,  "  we  are  off.  If  you 
like  to  accompany  us  you  may  rely  upon  receiviug 
fair  play." 
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"  Go  and  say  what  you  please,"  replied  the  school- 
smaster^  sullenly  ;  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked 
Away, 

So  they  went  without  him,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  familiar  spot  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  the  school- 
house  beheld  a  most  extraordinary  scene.  It  was  like 
a  bit  of  a  fair. 

Haze's  people  do  things  thoroughly  and  well.  All 
the  requirements  of  the  excursionists  had  been  seen 
to,  and  there  were  tents  and  cooking  apparatus,  and 
•servants  to  do  the  rougher  work,  and  order  reigned 
over  all  their  labours. 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  and  other  relatives  were 
there,  each  with  their  own  object  of  solicitude,  from 
whom  they  were  learning  all  that  could  be  told  in  a 
hurry  of  the  story  of  the  island  school. 

Not  the  least  conspicuous  among  them  were  the 
three  fathers  who  had  been  expected  long  before,  and 
Jim,  singling  them  out,  saw,  to  his  great  delight,  that 
they  were  all  on  good  terms  with  their  sons. 

Indeed,  the  general  air  was  of  wonderment  mingled 
Tvith  pride. 

Jim  and  Morse  were  sighted,  and  a  ringing  shout 
went  up  from  the  boys.  It  set  their  blood  tingling 
through  their  veins,  and  as  the  elders  crowded  round 
them,  uttering  thanks  for  the  pluck  and  generalship 
they  had  shown,  whereby  the  lives  of  their  boys  had 
been  saved,  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  bear  up 
against  the  overwhelming  emotions  in  their  breasts. 

They  had  to  shake  hands  with  everybody,  not  only 
once,  but  twice,  and,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Terry,  thrice. 

"Heroic — noble  !"  he  said,  "  that  is  what  I  call  your 
conduct,  my  boys." 

At  last,  when  all  the  feeling  had  gone  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  young  leaders,  thanks  to  the  squeezing 
they  had  been  subjected  to,  they  were  allowed  a  rest, 
and  Romeo  and  Charley,  the ,  bear,  came  in  for  a  full 
share  of  attention. 

The  latter  was  quite  at  home,  and  to  show  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  his  best  to  make  it  a  happy  day, 
went  through  his  'performance,  with  sundry  additions 
— evidently  inspirations  of  the  hour — that  delighted 
•everybody,  and  robbed  the  most  timid  of  any  fears 
they  might  have  had  of  his  ferocity. 

Macbeth  and  Hamlet  were  not  noticed  at  first,  but 
having  seen  Romeo  introduced  here  and  there,  put 
themselves  forward. 

"  It  'bout  time  dey  made  sumfin'  ob  us,"  remarked 
Macbeth. 

"Dat  so,"  assented  Hamlet. 

Accordingly,  they  went  here  and  there,  announcing 
themselves  by  name,  and  met  with  a  cordial  recep- 
tion. 

Then  they  went  over  to  where  some  of  Haze's 
attendants  were  preparing  dinner,  where  they  were 
not  quite  so  well  received. 


But  that  was  their  own  fault,  for  when  they  began 
to  inspect  the  contents  of  saucepans,  and  make 
critical  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  cooking,  the 
attendants,  who  knew  their  business,  naturally  re- 
sented it. 

"  Come  out  of  that,  you  niggers !"  roared  a  big, 
burly  man,  attired  in  the  white  garb  of  a  chef. 

Macbeth  was  holding  up  the  lid  of  a  saucepan,  and 
Hamlet  was  endeavouring  to  see,  through  a  cloud  of 
steam,  what  was  inside. 

"  Who  am  you  redressing  ?"  asked  Macbeth,  on  his 
dignity  in  a  flash. 

"  Why,  you  !"  replied  the  chef.  "  Put  that  lid  on  ! 
Do  you  want  to  spoil  the  soup  ?" 

"  He  call  dat  soup  !"  said  Macbeth  to  Hamlet,  as  he 
dropped  the  Ud  again.     "How  it  strike  you?" 

"  'Pears  to  me,"  said  Hamlet,  "  dat  dey  make  plate- 
washin's  inter  soup !" 

"  If  you  don't  clear  out,"  said  the  chef,  wrathf  uUy, 
"  I'll  make  soup  of  you  !" 

"  For  the  pigs  !''  added  another  of  the  attendants. 

"  Yah  !"  cried  Macbeth,  contemptuously.  "  You  do 
a  lot,  I  dessay  ;  but  you  come  roun'  de  corner  wif  me 
for  ten  minutes,  an'  me  make  hash  ob  you,  and  den 
bet  ten  dollar  dat  not  eben  de  dogs  eat  you  !  Come 
'way,  Hamlet.  Dese  'ere  white  messers,  dat  call  dem- 
selbes  cooks,  make  me  ill !" 

He  walked  away,  followed  by  his  son,  and  to  show 
that  they  were  not  able  to  touch  the  stuff  that  was 
was  being  prepared,  selected  a  spot  under  the  clifl, 
and  rigged  up  a  cooking  apparatus  of  their  own,  with 
some  sticks  and  an  old  boiler  they  fished  out  of  the 
ruins  hard  by. 


CHAPTER  CCXCVIII. 

TAKING  THE  BULL  BY  THE  HORNS. 

GENTS  are  generally  smart  men, 
and  the  one    with   the  party 
was    no    exception    to    the 
rule. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium 
height,  wiry  as  a  ferret,  and 
Keen  of  eye  as  a  hawk. 
Rarely  was  he  still,  being 
here,  there,  and  everywhere 
in  pursuance  of  his  own  duties,  and  seeing  that 
nobody  neglected  theirs. 

With  the  story  of  the  island  he  declared  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  personally 
pleased  with  it. 

"  It  is  a  matter  between  the  Spaniards  and  your- 
selves," he  sa^d  to  Jim  and  Morse.  " Our  stay  here  is' 
for  three  days,  and  when  the  tiine's  up  we  make  a 
move.    All  the  boys  who  care  to  go  back  with  us  can' 
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do  so.     Those  who  elect  to  remain  cannot  be  forcibly 
removed.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

This  was  said  as  the  two  friends  sat  in  consultation 
in  the  afternoon  with  several  of  the  fathers  of  the 
boys. 

They  were  discussing  the  right  they  had  to  the 
things  discovered  on  the  island. 

"  The  course  I  advise,"  said  Mr.  Terry,  "  is  to  re- 
move them  to  England,  and  then  acquaint  our  own 
people  with  what  we  have  done." 

"  Our  own  people  ?"  queried  Jim,  not  quite  grasping 
his  meaning. 

"  Oh,  let  it  get  into  the  papers,"  said  Mr.  Terry^ 
*'  and  then  if  the  authorities  of  Spain  take  it  up,  we 
can  go  to  law.  I  shall  fight  for  my  boy's  property,  I 
can  teU  you." 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  Mr.  Feltony  a  thin,  ■  anxious- 
looking  man,  "  and  so  would  Mrs.  Felton." 

As  the  lady  in  question  stood  head  and  shoulders 
over  him,  it  was  thought  that  on  her  might  devolve 
most  of  the  fighting,  but  nobody  said  so  much  aloud. 

"  If  you  ask  my  opinion,"  said  the  agent,  as  he  got 
upon  his  feet,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  get  everything 
on  board  at  once.     Take  the  bull  by  the  horns." 

"  The  question  is,"  said  Jim,  "  is  it  dishe/iest  to  take 
them  away  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  agent,  "  no  more  than  your  taking 
valuable  pebbles  found  on  the  seashore  would  be.  You 
are  dealing  with  property  of  a  dead  and  gone  people. 
There  are  no  owners  for  it.  The  absurd  law  of 
treasure  trove,  which  holds  good  in  our  own  country, 
•does  not  exist  here.  Findings  is  keepings,  as  we  used 
to  say  at  school." 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  Jim,  "  and.  I  vote  for  getting 
the  things  on  board  right  away." 

"  All  except  your  own,"  whispered  Morse ;  "  you 
are  going  with  the  Hidalgo." 

"  I  shall  send  mine  home,"  said  Jim.  "  What  is  the 
use  of  being  cumbered  with  a  lot  of  luggage  ?" 

"  Right,  Jim,"  said  Morse,  "  and,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  get  your  people  to  take  care  of  mine  until  we  get 
back." 

Mr.  Terry  undertook  to  see  to  the  safe  delivery  of 
their  valuables,  and,  as  they  would  want  money  in 
Spain,  he  promised  to  send  them  on  to  the  chief  banker 
in  Seville  a  banker's  draft  for  a  hundred  pounds 
apiece. 

"  We  can  square  up  when  you  come  home,"  he  said. 

Thusat  was  arranged  that  aU  the  wonderful  things 
unearthfed  by  the  boys  on  the  island  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  vessel,  which  bore  the  appropiiate  name 
of  the  "Victor." 

But  prior  to  their  being  taken  on  board  some  pack- 
ing and  requisite  marking  had  to  be  done,  and  with 
that  they  were  busy  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and  far 
into  the  next. 


1  Meanwhile  Mr.  Farrell  had  once  more  disappeared, 
I  and  nobody  seemed  to  care  a  straw. 

The  only  remark  made  about  his  non-appearance  was 
made  by  the  agent,  who  said  it  would  be  as  well  for 
him  not  to  go  back  to  England,  as  he  would  there  be 
open  to  actions-at-law  for  non-fulfilment  of  contract, 
if  anybody  chose  to  go  at  him. 

"  If  they  do,"  said  Jim,  "  I  shall  make  it  my  business 
to  help  him  with  his  defence.  Whatever  he  may  have 
done  he  has  bitterly  paid  for.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
pity  the  man,  when  we  see  the  change  a  few  short 
months  have  made  in  him." 

"  More  heart  than  head  in  what  you  say,"  remarked 
the  agent,  "  but  that  is  not  to  your  discredit." 

The  captain  of  the  "  Victor"  was  a  cheery  old  sailor, 
who  had  seen  a  lot  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  life, 
and  ho  was  immensely  delighted  with  the  yarn  of  the 
Island  School. 

"But  take  my  advice,  lads,"  he  said,  "and  don't 
try  to  make  strangers  believe  you.  Because  they 
worHt.  I  used  to  spin  yarns,  and  the  bigger  truths 
they  were  the  more  I  was  voted  a  Har.  They  didn't 
use  to  tell  me  I  was  one  to  my  face,  but  their  eyes 
always  betrayed  that  they  didn't  believe  me.  Be 
happy  in  the  thought  thatyour  friends  will  believe  you." 

The  transport  of  the  bales  of  property  was  carried 
out  without  any  mishap,  save  that  Chorker's  big 
bundle  came  undone  as  it  was  being  hoisted  on  board, 
and  a  portion  of  the  contents  went  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

But  he  had  tied  it  i;p  himself,  refusing  all  assist- 
ance and  advice  from  Martin,  and  had  only  himself  to 
blame. 

With  the  removal  of  the  property  the  camp  in  the 
chine  was  broken  up,  and  the  boys  brought  their  tents 
down  to  the  lagoon. 

The  agent  declared  that  they  were  unique  speci- 
mens of  their  class  of  work,  and  were  worth  a  lot  of 
money. 

He  advised  them  to  permit  him,  on  his  return  to 
England,  to  dispose  of  them.  He  was  sure  that  some 
of  our  millionaires  would  be  glad  to  acquire  such 
novelties  in  the  tent  hne. 

And  thus  it  was  arranged. 

Then  came  Charley,  the  bear,  and,  as  the  intelligent 
brute  could  not  be  considered  portable  property,  much 
exercise  of  mind  was  indulged  in. 

At  last  it  was  settled  that  he  should  go  home  in  the 
vessel,  and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Terry  until  Jim 
returned  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  CCXCIX. 

THE  HIDALGO  ASTONISHES   EVERYBODY. 

^ONSALVO   TOREOMEZ  had 
not    been    near    the    camp, 
and  although  much  curiosity 
was  felt  concerning  him,  none 
ventured  to   approach  his  re- 
tiring-place. 

The  feeling  of  respect  which 
■  prompted  the  visitors  to  hold 
aloof  was  inspired  by  the  inform- 
ation that  the  Spanish  nobleman  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing  some  powerful  explosive  destined  to 
shake  the  world.  Among  the  mothers  of  the  boys 
there  were  very  decided  views  about  going  near  so 
dangerous  a  man,  and  their  fears  would  have  ex- 
tended to  Morse,  but  for  his  assuring  them  that  he 
had  used  up  all  his  dangerous  manufactures  in  the 
recent  removal  of  the  Pinnacle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  Hidalgo  must 
have  risen  very  early,  for  when  the  agent,  the  first  man 
up  as  usual,  came  out  of  his  tent,  he  found  the  Spaniard 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  camp  with  a  long 
tape. 

He  was  alone,  neither  his  attendants  nor  anything 
connected  with  him  being  in  sight. 

Pausing  in  his  work,  he  first  of  all  regarded  the  agent 
with  a  dreamy  air ;  but  gradually  there  came  a  critical 
expression  into  his  eyes,  as  if  reckoning  up  his  social 
status  and  general  worth. 

On  the  whole  it  was  favourable ;  but  it  was  the 
decision  of  a  man  who  recognises  a  worthy  inferior. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  senor,"  he  said,  but  without 
extending  his  hand. 

The  agent  raised  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"  The  Hidalgo  Toreomez,  I  presume  ?"  he  said.  . 

"  The  same,"  was  the  gracious  answer. 

"  I  presume  I  may  welcome  you,  Hidalgo,  to  our 
humble  camp  ?" 

Again  the  Hidalgo  was  gracious,  and  signified  his 
assent  by  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

Thereupon  the  agent  laid  himself  out  tobe  agreeable, 
and  diplomatically  started  in  the  complimentary  line. 

"  Your  fame  as  a  great  chemist  has  reached  us,"  he 
said,  "  and  we  would  have  gladly  paid  our  respects  to 
you,  but  feared  to  interrupt  your  studies." 

"  I  commend  you  for  your  consideration,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  have  indeed  been  deeply  engaged.  But  I 
regret  to-day  that  a  terrible  misfortune  has  come  upon 
me." 

The  melancholy  on  his  face  deepened.  The  agent 
became  sympathetic. 

"  That  indeed  is  to  be  regretted,"  he  murmured. 

"  I  have  perfected  my  newest  explosive,"  said  the 


Hidalgo,  after  a  pause,  "  and  so  powerful  is  it,  that  a 
pinch  of  it  no  bigger  than  a  pea  would  scatter  this- 
camp  in  every  direction." 

"  Indeed,  Hidalgo  !     It  must  be  very  powerful." 

"  It  is  the  most  powerful  composition  yet  discovered 
by  mortal  man.  I  made  a  pinch  of  it,  and  for  safety's 
sake  rolled  it  up  in  tinfoil.  It  was  then  no  larger  than 
an  ordinary  pill.  Foolishly,  while  putting  away  some 
of  my  instruments,  I  placed  it  in  my  mouth." 

"  And  it  exploded,  Hidalgo  ?"  said  the  agent. 

"  Man,"  returned  Gonsalvo  Toreomez,  sternly,  "  if 
it  had  done  so,  should  I  be  here  now  ?  Would  a 
fragment  of  my  body  be  discovered  anywhere  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Hidalgo.  The  moisture  of  your 
mouth  ruined  it  ?" 

"  Again  you  are  hasty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
No  moisture  could  reach  it,  so  careful  have  I  placed 
the  tinfoil  round  it.  No,  no !  Worse  than  that  has 
to  be  told.  I — I" — ^he  paused  a  moment,  and  a  slight 
clicking  noise  came  from  his  throat — "  I  swallowed  it  I" 

The  agent  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully,  as  if 
puzzled.    The  Hidalgo  went  on  : 

"  Mark  you,  now,  my  position.  I  have  in  my  stomach 
a  thing  that  will  not  digest.  So  far,  good  or  bad. 
But'" — again  he  paused,  and  once  more  the  clicking 
sound  was  heard — "  if  I  should  fall,  or  thoughtlessly 
jump  down  from  a  limited  height  even  with  a  jerk — 
nay  ;  if  anyone  runs  violently  against  me — poof !  the 
thing  will  go  off  1  So  sensitive  is  it  that  there  will  be 
no  escape !" 

The  agent  was  alarmed  now.  His  eyes  came  out  of 
his  head,  and  involuntarily  he  backed  a  bit.  The 
Hidalgo  followed  him  up. 

"  Was  ever  man  in  such  a  perilous  position  ?"  he 
asked,  plaintively.  "The  monster  Frankenstein 
created  to  be  his  bane  was  as  nothing  to  this.  He 
could  fight  his  monster.  I  am  helpless  and  at  its 
mercy." 

"  Well,  really,"  said  the  agent,  "  I  hardly  know 
what  to  advise  you  to  do.     An  emetic " 

"  Violent  retching  would  suffice  to  bring  about  the 
catastrophe,"  interposed  the  Spaniard.  "  No  ;  I  must 
live  with  it  inside  me,  patiently  awaiting  what  it  may 
bring." 

"  And  is  this  why  you  left  your  camp  ?" 

"  Precisely,"  was  the  answer.  "  1  love  my  faithful 
followers  too  well  to  live  among  them  and  jeopardise 
their  lives.  Besides,  if  they  knew  my  secret,  they 
would  probably  fly  from  me,  and  the  same  ending  be 
attained.  I  therefore  propose  to  abide  with  you  for 
a  while  until  I  can  decide  on  what  course  to  pursue." 

The  Hidalgo  walked  on,  and  the  agent  retreated  to 
his  tent,  where  he  kept  until  everybody  was  astir. 

Then  he  came  forth,  and  in  confidence  told  one  and 
another  of  the  Hidalgo's  misfortune,  and  started  a 
perfect  panic  of  fear. 
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"  Good  bye "  are  hard  words  at  times  to  utter,  but  they  had  to  be  spoken,  and  ai  last  Jim  and  Morse 
got  into  the  boat  which  was  to  bear  them  away. 
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Thus  matters  were  when  Jim,  the  last  up  that 
morning,  for  he  was  very  tired  overnight,  on  coming 
forth,  found  Morse  as  the  sole  companion  of  the 
Hidalgo,  while  the  rest  were  gathered  together  afar  offr 
comtemplating  the  pair  with  anxious  faces. 


CHAPTER  CCC. 

THE   WORKING    OF   A   PAKIC. 

'OT  aware  of  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary 
state  of  things,  Jim 
stared  about  him  and 
the  agent  beckoning 
for  him  to  approach,  Jim 
went  over  to  where  he  was 
standing  in  company  with 
Mr,  Terry  and  some  of  the 
other  men. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  all?"  he  asked. 
The  agent  toid  him  the  dolorous  story,  and  Jim  was 
incHned  to  declare  that  it  was  aU  fudge ;  but  happening 
to  glance  in  the  direction  of  Morse  and  the  Hidalgo, 
he  saw  the  former  slowly  moving  away  from  the  latter, 
leaving  him  standing  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  head 
bent  upon  his  breast. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Jim, 
"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Morse,  who  was 
now  near  him, 

"It  is  an  awful  business."  .  ,^_ 

"  Perfectly  terrible." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  all  get  on  board  ?"  inquired  the 
agent, 

"  You  might  take  the  women  and  the  boys  there, 
replied  Morse,  gravely.  "  It  will  be  just  as  well.  But 
Jim  and  myself,  with  the  men,  ought  to  stay  and  see 
him  through  it." 

"  You  think  there  mil  be  a  calamity  ?" 
"  I  can't  say." 

"  I  will  ask  him  to  leave  the  camp,"  said  the  agent 
emphatically, 

"  If  you  do,"  replied  Morse,  "  he  wUl  probably  fly 
into  a  passion  and  strike  you.     I  need  not  tell  you 

that  a  blow  would " 

"  I  understand,"  hastily  exclaimed  the  agent.  "  That 
won't  do.     Can  he  be  persuaded  ?" 

''  I  fear  not.  He  seems  to  feel  more  safe  among  us 
than  anywhere  else." 

"  But,  hang  it !"  said  Mr.  Terry,  "  we  are  not  to  be 
blown  up  because  he  feels  like  that." 

"He  is  coming  this  way!"  said  Mr.  Felton,  in 'a 
terror. 

"Don't  run!"  whispered  Morse — "for  goodness' 
sake,  don't  run !  Suppose  he  should  dash  after  us,  as 
he  probably  will,  what  may  not  happen  ?    Be  calm. 


and  let  him  walk  quietly  among  ua,  Jim,  if  you  can 
give  me  a  minute,  I  should  like  to  have  a  quiet  con- 
sultation with  you." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Terry ;  "you  two  consult. 
If  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  miserable  business  you 
will  find  it." 

"  Come  into  our  tent,"  said  Morse. 

Thither  they  retired,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  inside 
Morse  dropped  the  canvas  at  the  entrance,  and  threw 
himself  down  upon  his  bed,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Don't  give  way,"  said  Jim. 

"I  feel  I  must,"  replied  Morse,  "although  I  don't 
want  to.  If  I  could  only  have  my  laugh  out  I  should 
be  all  right,  but  now  I  feel  as  if  I  must  burst." 

"  Your  laugh !"  exclaimed  the  amazed  Jim. 

Morse  ^turned  over,  and  showed  that  his  face  was 
quite  red  with  suppressed  laughter.  It  was  reassuring, 
but  at  the  same  time  Jim  felt  humbled.  He  saw  he 
had  been  taken  in. 

"  There  is  no  danger  ?"  he  said. 

"Ask  yourself,"  said  Morse,  "if  it  is  possible. 
Think  of  the  heat  of  a  man's  stomach,  the  power  of 
the  gastric  juices,  and  then  think  if  anything  short  of 
wood  or  stone  will  eflfectually  resist  their  action. 
Nay,  would  not  the  diaphragm  of  the'stomach,  the 
little  muscular  door  that  opens  at  the  right  time  to 
allow  all  things  to  pass,  permit  so  small  a  thing  as  the 
special  piU  the  Hidalgo  has  swallowed  go  its  way  ? 
He  evidently  knows  nothing  about  anatomy." 

"  I  am  a  duffer  as  well  as  the  rest,"  said  Jim. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing.  The  strangest  beliefs  become 
rife  under  peculiar  circumstances." 

"  Tt  is  an  immense  relief  to  me,"  said  Jim,  "  and  it 
•mU  be  to  the  rest  when  they  know  it." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  hurry  with  the  explana- 
tion." 

"  Morse !" 

"  Jim,  old  man,  have  I  ever  been  given  to  practical 
joking  ?" 

"  Never  that  I  know  of." 

"  But  when  there  is  a  good  one  going  I  enjoy  it, 
don't  I  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  solemn  Hidalgo  is 
joking  ?" 

"  No,  he  believes  all  he  says,  and  therein  hes  the 
cream  of  the  joke.  He  is  my  rival,  as  you  know,  and 
cannot  I  have  a  laugh  at  his  expense  ?" 

"  Everybody  believes  it,  too." 

"  Serve  them  right  for  being  such  geese.  Dealing 
as  it  does  with  my  favourite  pursuit,  I  see  more  of  a 
joke  in  it  than  you  do,  perhaps.  For  once  in  a  way  I 
want  to  enjoy  it.  We  can  scare  all  these  people,  you 
and  I.  There  are  too  many  ashore,  and  as  they  are 
really  going  away  on  the  morrow,  a  few  hours'  earlier 
retirement  on  board  won't  hurt  them." 
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"  They  won't  all  go.    I  saw  it  in  their  faces." 
"AH  the  better.     The  fellows  we  want  will  stay. 
Those  who  are  afraid  of  the  pill— ha,  ha !— may  get  on 
board  as  soon  as  they  please." 
"  What  will  you  tell  them  ?" 

"  Simply  that  I  can  do  nothing  to  alter  matters, 
which  is  the  simple  truth." 

"  Go|out  and  tell  them,"  said  Jim :  "  you  may  be  able 
to  keep  your  countenance.     I  should  fail." 

Morse  went  out,  and  Jim,  lying  down,  waited  his 
return.  He  could  hear  a  hubbub  of  voices,  but  was 
not  able  to  distinguish  their  meaning. 

In  three  minutes  or  so  Morse  was  back  again. 
"  Here's  a  go !"  he  said  ;    "  they  have  all    veered 
round,  and  refuse  to  budge.     Even  the  women  stand 
their  ground.    They  say  it  is  un-English  to  fly  away 
from  anything  or  anybody.    Ohorker  alone  has  sud- 
denly found  that  he  can  make  himself  useful  on  board 
ship,  and  has  gone  back  in  one  of  the  boats." 
'"  And  what  of  the  Hidalgo  ?" 
"  He  is  mooning  about,  and  wherever  he  is  there 
everybody  is  not.    Come  out  and  see  the  fun." 

Jim  left  the  tent  with  his  friend,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  see  a  meeting  between  the  Hidalgo  and  the 
aged  Macbeth.  The  latter  was  preparing  an  inde- 
pendent breakfast  at  one  of  the  fires,  and  the  Hidalgo, 
who  had  risen  very  early,  and  therefore  in  a  very 
hungry  condition,  sniffing  soup,  drew  near  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  it. 

But  Macbeth  warned  him  with  a  threatening  ladle 
to  stand  off. 

"  Keep  away  from  dis  chile,"  he  yelled,  "  or  sumfin' 
happen !" 

"  Alas,"  sighed  the  Hidalgo,  "  I  am  aware  of  it. 
Something  must  happen  if  you  are  violent,  for  no  dog 
of  a  negro  shall  ever  strike  me  unless  1  kill  him." 

Macbeth  backed,  and  the  Hidalgo,  drawing  up  to 
the  fire,  took  the  hd  off  the  small  boiler  suspended 
above  it. 

"  Let  dat  'lone  dar,  will  you '?"  roared  Macbeth. 
"  Hamlet,  whar  am  you?" 

Hanalet  was  skulking  behind  an  empty  barrel  a 
short  distance  away.  He  roared  back  that  he  wasn't 
coming  along  to  do  anything. 

Then  Romeo  was  signalled  by  his  grandfather  to 

advance.     He  was  standing  a  short  distance  oft',  and 

to  the  suri^rise  of  Jim  and  Morse,  he  boldly  advanced. 

"  Dribe  him  'way  from  dat  soup  !"  roared  Macbeth. 

"  Your  rexlency,"  said  Eomeo,  "  if  you  leab  de  lid 

oft' much  longer  de  soup  be  sp'iled." 

"That  would  be  a  pity,"  calmly  answered  the 
Hidalgo,  as  he  replaced  the  lid,  "  for  it  is  good  as  to 
odour.     I  should  like  a  plate  of  it  for  breakfa«t." 

"  Your  rexlency,"  said  Romeo,  "  berrer  go  ober  dere 
and  sit  in  de  shade.  Den  me  wait  on  you  'cordin'  to 
de  lawful  persition  you  hold." 


Romeo  was  overpoweringly  polite  and  wonderfully 
calm,  although  Jim  fancied  he  saw  that  the  negro's 
lip  was  quivering. 

He  escorted  the  Hidalgo  to  a  shady  spot  near 
where  the  old  post-office  once  stood,  and  there  placed 
him  a  chair. 

Next  he  hurried  away  to  a  tent,  and  speedily  reap- 
peared with  a  snjall  table,  on  which  he  laid  a  cloth. 
In  short,  he  prepared  a  very  excellent  spread  for  the 
guest,  and  in  due  time,  when  the  food  was  served, 
waited  on  him  with  an  unruffled  air. 

Meanwhile  eating  had  become  general,  but  appetites 
had  fallen  off  somewhat.  Every  eye  was  on  the 
dangerous  guest  and  his  unmoved  attendant,  whose 
coolness  and  bravery  under  very  trying  conditions,  as 
was  assumed,  excited  general  admiration. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?"  whispered  Jim  to 
Morse. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  soft  answer.  "It  beats  me 
entirely." 

And  indeed  it  puzzled  them  both  to  see  the  calm 
way  Romeo  performed  his  duties,  when  he  from  his 
very  nature  must  have  been  open  to  believe  in  the 
story  of  the  Hidalgo  from  the  sheer  ignorance  he  was 
in  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  explosives. 

But  the  fact  could  not  be  denied.  He  saw  the  Hidalgo 
through  his  breakfast,  and  then,  to  the  immense  relief 
of  the  main  body  of  people  in  the  camp,  the  Spanish 
nobleman  was  seen  to  rise  and  walk  slowly  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  recently 
located. 

Then  Romeo  advanced  and  made  an  important 
announcement  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  con- 
cerned. 

"  De  Ridalgo,"  he  said,  "  f  eelin'  a  bit  disgusted  wif 
de  cool  deception  he  meet  wif,  am  going  'way  and  not 
trouble  you  more,  it  he  be  glad  if  Marse  Morse  an' 
Marse  Jim  Gordon  be  good  'nuff  to  follow  him  for  a 
f  renly  word  or  two." 


CHAPTER   CCCI. 

THE   ARRIVAL   OF   THE   HIDALGO's   SHIP. 

[an  is  a  selfish  as  well  as  a  gre- 
gai'ious  animal;  but  there  are 
noble  hearts  in  which  the  sin 
is  almost  unknown.     Notably 
this  was  so  among  the  boys  of 
the  now  broken-up   and   gone- 
for-ever  school. 
If    it    had    been    a    question   for 
most  of  the  men  alone,  they  would 
have  allowed  Jim  and  his  friend  to  depart  without 
demur.     But  their  old  chums,  being  made  of  more 
tender  stuff,  strongly  objected  to  it. 
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"  Sbunt  the  Spaniard,  Jim,"  said  Terry,  "  and  let 
us  all  get  aboard.  He  will  then  have  the  whole  island 
whereon  to  blow  himself  up,  if  he  has  a  mind  to." 

"  He  has  been  too  kind  for  me  to  desert  him  now," 
answered  Jim, "  and,  furthermore,  I  have  promised  to 
go  baek  to  Spain  with  him." 

"  Oh,  that's  aU  tomfoolery !"  cried  a  dozen  voices. 
The  whole  batch  of  yoimgsters  were  crowded  round 
the  pair.     "  We  won't  let  you  go !" 

"Really,"  said  Morse;  "one  would  think  you  are 
a  lot  of  babies,  instead  of  being  those  comrades  of  ours 
who  shared  a  hundred  perils  with  us," 

He  looked  at  them  almost  angrily,  and  they  hung 
back  a  bit.  But  it  was  very  trying  work  to  Morse  to 
have  to  keep  his  countenance  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  We  mean  to  go,  and  there's  an  end  to  it,"  said 
Jim.     "  What  have  we  to  be  afraid  of  ?" 

"  A  cool  question,"  said  Dibble. 

Many  of  the  elders  added  their  expostulations,  but 
the  pair  only  laughed  and  went  their  way.  Passing 
Romeo,  Jim  beckoned  to  him. 

"Since  you  are  so  very  brave,  you  may  as  weU 
accompany  us." 

But  here  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  who  were  hovering 
aroimd,  intervened.  They  were  not  going  to  lose  the 
apple  of  their  eyes,  if  they  knew  it.  He  had  done 
enough  for  the  glory  of  his  family,  and  could  do  no 
more. 

"  Come  out  of  it,  you  two  anclequakered  old  muffs  !" 
cried  Romeo,  shaking  them  off.  "  If  you  am  'fraid  ob 
gettin'  a  'casional  blow  up,  me  am  not." 

Eventually,  as  Morse  and  Jim  walked  on,  he  bowled 
over  his  progenitors,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  and  hurried  after  his  admired  masters. 

Overtaking  them,  he  breathlessly  exclaimed  : 

"Jess  like  'em;  got  no  pluck.  'Fraid  ob  ebery- 
t'ing." 

"  Romeo,"  said  Morse. 

"  Yes,  Marse  Morse." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  perfectly  safe  to 
approach  the  Hidalgo  ?" 

"  Puffectly  safe,"  repeated  Romeo. 

"  You  hear  me,  and  for  once  you  can  abandon  the 
nigger  habit  of  repeating  a  question,"  said  Morse. 
*•  How  did  you  know  it,  I  ask?" 

Romeo  looked  ahead,  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
finally  at  his  interlocutor,  who  was  walking  by  his  side 
between  him  and  Jim,  and  said  : 

"  'Spect  it  berrer  to  tell  the  trufe,  Marse  Morse," 

"  It  invariably  is,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  De  fack  am,  Marse  Morse,  me  Hsten  when  you  was 
talkin'  to  Marse  Jim  in  de  tent.  Me  had  a  'spicion  in 
ray  buzzum  dat  de  blowin'  up  wasn't  possible." 

"You  show  more  sense  than  your  betters,"  said 
Morse.    "  Are  you  accustomed  to  listening  ?" 


"  Nebber  listen  to  you  and  Marse  Jim  afore,  'cept 
in  de  usual  way." 

"Very  good.  Then  don't  do  it  again.  Crive  up 
listening  when  you  are  not  expected  to  do  so.  It's 
mean." 

"  Me  nebber  do  so  no  more,  Marse  Morse,"  said  the 
repentant  one. 

As  there  were  now  three  in  the  secret,  they  decided 
to  end  the  joke  on  their  return.  Romeo  was  a  Very 
good  sort  of  feUow,  but  in  close  matters  he  could 
hardly  be  trusted. 

They  found  the  Hidalgo  resting  under  a  tree,  about 
a  mile  from  the  lagoon.  He  sat  with  his  hands 
clasping  his  knees,  and  his  face  the  image  of  the 
deepest  dejection.     ^ 

"  To-day,"  he  said,  as  they  sat  down  beside  him, 
"  I  expect  the  '  Toreo,'  my  vessel,  here.  It  had  escaped 
my  mind  untU,  when  consulting  my  tablets,  I  found 
she  was  due." 

This  was  a  surprise,  and  their  faces  expressed  it. 

"Will  it  be  too  sudden  for  you  to  leave  your 
friends  ?"  he  asked.  "  If  so,  there  is  ho  hurry,  I  can 
wait  a  day  or  two." 

"Frankly,"  said  Jim;  "it  would  be  an  almost  abrupt 
departure.  But  to-morrow  our  friends  depart, 
and " 

"  You  would  wish  to  leave  at  the  same  time  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  So  be  it.  My  daughter  will  not  object  to  remain 
a  few  hours  on  the  island." 

Here  was  another  element  of  surprise,  as  fully  indi- 
cated as  before.  But  to  all  appearance  he  did  not 
heed  it. 

After  a  silence,  he  turned  to  them  and  laid  a  hand 
upon  each  of  them. 

"If  others  shun  me,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  afraid. 
I  honour  you  for  it." 

Jim  was  about  to  declare  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear,  but  a  glance  from  Morse  checked  him.  He  could 
not  understand  why  his  friend  should  keep  up  the 
farce  with  the  Hidalgo,  but  knowing  he  always  had  a 
motive,  and  generally  a  good  one,  he  was  dumb. 

"  It  will  please  Ximena,"  murmured  the  Spaniard, 
"when  she  finds  that  I  have  had  such  brave  com- 
panions." 

They  knew  that  in  Ximena  he  was  referring  to  his 
daughter,  and  hoped  he  would  tell  thenl  more 
about  her.  Was  she  a  girl  or  a  woman,  or  between 
the  two  ?  They  thought  it  more  than  probable  she 
might  be  beautiful,  for  the  wan  face  of  the  Hidalgo 
had  undoubtedly  once  been  handsome. 

There  was  something  about  this  very  strange  man 
that  Jim  did  not  understand.  He  liked  him,  and 
although  he  could  not  tell  why,  was  sorry  for  him^ 
The  feeling  was  altogether  indefinite. 

Assuredly,  it  was  difficult  to  connect  this  grave  man 
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with  the  ludicrous  incident  of  the  swallowed  explo- 
sive. 

By-and-by,  when  they  were  on  the  way  back  to  the 
camp  by  the  lagoon  to  acquaint  their  friends  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  "  Toreo,"  Jim  suddenly  said : 

"Why  not  put  the  Hidalgo's  mind  at  rest  about 
that  miserable  little  thing  he  has  swallowed  ?" 

"I  tell  you,"  replied  Morse,  earnestly,  "that  he 
would  not  believe  us.     Perhaps  he  will  forget  it." 

"  Forget  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jim.  It  is  possible.  I  judge  by  his  face  that 
although  he  has  never  previously  spoken  of  his 
daughter,  that  she  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  her  arrival 
may  dispel  all  thoughts  of  it." 

"  You  are  more  sanguine  than  I  am  on  that  point," 
said  Jim. 

When  they  got  back  no  time  was  lost  in  clearing 
away  the  apprehensions  of  their  friends,  and  the 
general  relief  was  immense.  There  was  some  bitter- 
ness in  certain  quarters  on  the  head  of  their  having 
been  secretly  laughed  at  by  Morse  and  Jim,  but  it  did 
not  last. 

When  the  "  Toreo"  arrived  it  would  probably  drop 
anchor  near  the  "  Victor,"  and  the  idea  of  fraternising 
with  those  on  board,  and  having  a  good  time  of  it, 
was  discussed.  The  agent,  who  was  well-acquainted 
with  Spaniards,  as  he  was  with  many  other  peoples, 
undertook  to  arrange  matters  for  an  amicable  time. 

Then  into  Jim's  mind  there  came  thoughts  of  the 
missing  Mr.  Farrell,  and  he  wished  that  the  man  was 
there  ;  not  that  Jim  had  any  personal  liking  for  him, 
but  it  seemed  a  pity  that  there  should  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  meanest  among  them  at  the  time. 
Furthermore,  Jim  reflected  that  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  see  Eveline  again  if  he  had  nothing  better 
than  a  story  of  having  left  the  broken  man  on  the 
island,  alone,  to  tell  her. 

He  laid  his  views  before  several  of  his  more  par-r 
ticular  chums,  and  the  result  was  that  they  went  in 
search  of  him,  and  in  a  few  hours  discovered  him 
lying  asleep  in  a  shady  corner  near  the  farm,  looking 
none  the  better  for  having  lived,  like  a  semi-savage, 
on  the  raw  produce  of  the  land,  and  sleeping  in  the 
open  air. 

On  his  being  aroused,  he  was  found  to  be  in  a  state 
of  terror  about  the  reception  he  would  get  from  the 
new  arrivals,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  show  him  little 
mercy ;  but  Jim  assured  him  that  he  would  be  spared 
any  further  humiliation.  Finally  he  was  persuaded 
to  indulge  in  a  bath  by  the  sea,  and  to  brush  himself 
up  generally,  and  was  taken  back  to  the  camp. 

Morse  went  on  ahead  to  prepare  everybody  for  his 
coming,  and  the  prevailing  feeling  when  he  arrived 
was  commiseration  for  the  miserable  man. 

Even  the  agent,  who  was  not  ordinarily  impression- 
able, was  moved  to  declare  that  whatever  the  sins  and 


weaknesses  of  the  schoolmaster  might  be,  he  had  paid 
dearly  for  them. 

"  He  had  no  right  to  start  on  this  island  business," 
he  said.     "  He  is  an  all-round  failure." 

As  Mr.  Farrell  was  not  inclined  for  any  festivities^ 
and  physically  in  want  of  a  long  rest,  he  was  easily 
persuaded  to  go  on  board  the  "  Victor,"  and  remain 
there  pending  the  voyage  home. 

"  I'll  look  after  him,"  said  the  agent,  "  and  see  that 
he  is  safely  restored  to  Mrs.  Farrell.  Between  us  all, 
I  do  not  think  he  will  live  long.  The  man  is 
shattered.  There  is  the  look  of  a  general  breaking-up 
about  him." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  "  Failure,"  as 
the  schoolmaster  was  now  called,  was  taken  to  the 
"  Victor,"  and  shortly  after  the  "  Toreo"  arrived,  and 
dropped  her  anchor  within  two  cables'  length  of  the 
English  vessel,  which  received  her  with  a  friendly 
salute,  fired  from  the  one  small  gun  on  board. 
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the  Hidalgo  had  not  arrived, 
Jim  proposed  to  go  on  board 
the  Spanish  craft  and  explain 
to  the  captain  matters  con- 
cerning him,  leaving  out  the 
explosive  incident,  of  course, 
Jim,  in  speaking  of  the  cap- 
tain, had  the  daughter  of  the 
Hidalgo  in  his  mind,  and 
Morse  must  have  had  her  in  his  also,  for  he 
eagerly  expressed  his  willingness  to  accompany  him. 

Refusing  all  escort,  they  took  one  of  the  small  boats 
— part  of  the  old  school  property — and  pulled  out, 
just  in  time  to  stop  a  boat  from  the  Spanish  vessel 
coming  ashore. 

They  were  received  on  board  by  a  smart  young 
officer,  who  gravely  inquired  their  business,  and  on 
Jim's  stating  that  he  had  news  of  the  Hidalgo  for  his 
daughter,  he  was  anxiously  asked  if  it  were  good  or 
bad. 

"  It  is  good,"  said  Jim,  "  and  he  would  have  been 
here  to  speak  for  himself  but  for  his  being  camped 
some  distance  away.  But  he  is  on  the  road  hither, 
and  will  not  be  long,  in  any  case,  ere  he  arrives,  I 
am  here  simply  to  lighten  any  possible  apprehensions 
of  the  senorita." 

"  She  is  on  deck,  senors,"  said  the  officer,  pointing 
aft,  where,  seated  in  a  low  chair,  with  her  back  towards 
them,  was  the  young  lady  in  question. 

All  that  was  visible  of  her  was  some  dark  hair,  from 
which  floated  the  graceful  silk  mantilla,  and  a  portion 
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of  a  silk  dress.  TJp  to  that  moment  neither  of  the 
friends  had  observed  her  presence  at  all,  their  atten- 
tion being  taken  up  by  the  fittings  and  crew  of  the 
craft,  a  private  yacht  of  more  than  average  size. 

Everything  about  her  indicated  wealth  and  good 
taste.  It  was  such  a  vessel  as  neither  of  the  two 
young  visitors  had  ever  before  set  foot  upon. 

The  officer  advanced  alone  towards  the  senorita, 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  her  in  a  low  tone,  and 
quickly  returning. 

"The  Senorita  Ximena  will  be  pleased  to  greet 
you,"  he  said. 

Feeling  a  bit  nervous,  the  youths  followed  him  to 
the  aft  deck,  where  she  sat,  and  found  all  their 
^expectations  as  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Hidalgo  more  than  realised. 

She  was  not  more  than  sixteen,  but,  in  common  with 
her  sex  in  Spain,  was  womanly  for  her  years.  Her 
iace  was  oval  in  shape,  her  complexion  of  that  olive 
-tint  which  is  always  pleasing  to  the  eye,  with  a  deepen- 
ing on  the  cheeks  caused  by  the  sun— a  rich  tan,  that 
was  to  her  v/hat  the  rosy  hue  of  health  is  to  the 
Enghsh  girl. 

Her  apparel  was  a  shortish  dress  of  black  silk,  with 
a  scarlet  sash  of  the  same  material  about  her  waist. 
In  her  ears  she  wore  a  pair  of  small  earrings,  com- 
posed of  some  finely-worked  gold,  and  each  with  a 
solitary  diamond  in  the  centre. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  them  her 
land  in  turn. 

A  sailor  brought  up  two  chairs  of  the  same  sort  as 
-that  on  which  she  sat,  and  she  motioned  for  them  to 
be  seated. 

"  You  bring  news  of  my  good  father,"  she  said.  "  Is 
he  well  ?" 

"  He  is  no  worse  for  his  stay  on  the  island,"  replied 
Morse.  "  I  trust  you  have  no  serious  cause  for  appre- 
hensions about  his  health." 

The  face  of  Ximena  clouded  over  for  a  moment,  but 
it  quickly  resumed  its  sweet,  placid  expression. 

"  He  was  not  so  well  as  I  could  wish  when  we  parted. 
He  reads  and  thinks  too  much.  As  to  his  bodily  health, 
it  was  passing  good,  but  tell  me  what  he  has  been 
doing?" 

•  As  she  addressed  them  both,  leaving  them  to  decide 
who  was  to  supply  the  information  she  asked  for,  Jim 
left  it  to  Morse,  and  he  told  her  that  on  the  island  the 
Hidalgo  had  been  amusing  himself  by  making  experi- 
ments. 

"  Oh,  those  experiments  !"  said  Ximena,  plaintively, 
■''  how  I  hate  them  !     Yes,  hate  them !" 

"  May  I  ask  why  ?"  inquired  Jim. 

"  Of  what  good  are  they  ?"  asked  the  girl,  with  a 
motion  of  her  hands  that  expressed  more  than  words. 

"Ask  my  friend  here,"  said  Jim,  smiling;  "he  is 
always  making  them." 


Ximena  glanced  quickly  at  Morse,  and  appeared  to 
be  surprised. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  he  was  too  young  for 
such  folly,"  she  remarked. 

Then  Jim,  who  was  proud  of  Morse  and  his  achieve- 
ments, told  her,  despite  the  expostulations  of  the  hero 
of  the,^  story,  about  the  blowing  up  of  the  Black 
Pinnacle  rock  ;  stopping  short,  however,  at  that  part 
of  it  where  the  failure  of  the  Hidalgo  entered  into  it. 

"  I  hope  the — what  do  you  call  it  ? — was  not  wit- 
nessed by  my  father  ?"  she  said. 

"  It  was ;  but  what  is  your  objection  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  It  sets  him  thinking,"  replied  Ximena.  "  You 
must  promise  me  not  to  do  such  a  thing  in  his 
presence  any  more." 

Morse,  who  was  addressed,  faithfully  promised  to 
obey  her.  His  fervour  in  making  this  declaration 
rather  astonished  Jim.  Somewhat  weakly,  he  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag. 

"They  have,  in  a  way,  been  rivals,"  he  said, 
"but  up  to  the 'present  the  Hidalgo  has  not  been 
successful." 

Ximena  was  neither  fhurt  nor  astonished.  She 
seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

"  Will  he  arrive  this  evening  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  hope  so,"  repUed  Jim,  and  then  he  told  her  of 
the  plans  that  had  been  laid  for  the  spending  of  a  day 
or  so  with  the  party  camped  ashore.  Finally  he 
informed  her  of  the  invitation  they  had  received  to 
accompany  the  Hidalgo  to  his  castle  in  Seville. 

"You  will  be  welcome — more  than  welcome," 
Ximena  answered ;  "  but  there  must  be  no  experi- 
ments. You  must  take  his  mind  away  from  them. 
After  all,  v/hat  good  are  they  ?  Is  it  not  better  to 
build  up  than  to  blow  to  pieces  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Morse,  deprecatingly,  "'  a  little 
blomng  up  is  necessary." 

"  With  the  tongue,  as  you  English  say,"  said 
Ximena,  laughing,  "  and  if  you  bring  out  your  chemi- 
cals with  their  fiz,  fiz !  it  wUl  be  for  me  to  loosen  my 
tongue.  If  you  come  to  Seville  you  will  be  there  to 
enjoy  yourselves  in  the  sunshine,  and  not  hide  away 
in  dark  rooms  to  poison  yourselves  with  dirty  smoke." 

An  attendant  now  appeared  with  a  tray,  on  which 
were  several  bottles  and  a  box  of  cigarettes.  The 
former  were  filled  with  light  wine,  of  which  the  guests 
drank  a  glass,  but  the  cigarettes  they  did  not  accept. 

"  What,  you  not  smoke  ?"  exclaimed  Ximena, 
sux-prised. 

"  We  may  by-and-by,"  replied  Jim,  "  but  at  present 
we  think  of  our  nerves." 

"  Ah,  that  is  what  you  English  think  of  more  than 
anything,"  said  Ximena,  "  You  want  to  get  strong, 
so  you  work  hard  when  you  should  be  at  play.  You 
run  and  jump  when  you  might  keep  still  and  rest 
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yourselves.  So  you  grow  up  mighty  men,  and  go  all 
over  the  world." 

"As  the  Spaniards  did  in  the  old  days,"  replied 
Morse;  gallantly,  "  when  their  nation  held  the  world 
in  its  grasp." 

"  Ah !  the  old  days,"  said  Ximena,  dreamily.  "  We 
were  a  people  then.  Now  we  are — but  what  matters  ? 
We  have  the  sun,  and  the  glories  of  the  past  are  the 
food  of  our  minds.     Must  you  go  ?" 

It  was  their  first  visit,  and  they  prudently  did  not 
think  it  would  be  well  to  overstay  their  welcome. 

"  We  have  much  to  do  ashore,"  replied  Jim,  "  and 
if  the  Hidalgo  arrives  we  ought  to  be  there  to  meet 
him,  for  we  are  his  only  real  friends.  He  has  made 
no  others  among  our  people." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  until  to-morrow,"  she  said,  as  she 
held  out  her  deHcate  brown  hand.  "  Remember,  no 
more  experiments,  and  you  will  be  welcome  at 
Seville.  Our  home  is  old  and  vast,  and  gloomy,  per- 
haps, but  if  you  love  the  glories  of  the  past,  it  will 
please  you.     Adios." 

The  yoiTng  officer  who  had  received  themwasat  hand 
to  see  them  back  to  their  boat.  But  he  scarcely 
seemed  so  cordial  as  he  was  on  their  arrival.  On  the 
score  of  politeness,  however,  nothing  was  lacking.  Jim 
took  the  oars,  and  in  pulling  away,  he  of  course  had 
his  face  to  the  "  Toreo."  Half-way  to  the  shore  he 
fancied  he  saw  the  senorita  glance  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  but  it  was  a  mere  flash  of  a  beautiful  face  that 
came  and  went  in  a  moment. 

Probably  she  saw  he  was  looking  in  that  direction, 
and  did  not  care  to  let  him  see  that  she  was  interested 
in  the  visitors. 

Morse,  who  was  steering,  or,  rather,  held  the  tiller- 
ropes  in  his  hand,  was  in  a  musing  mood.  Jim  spoke 
to  him  on  some  trivial  matter,  and  got  no  answer. 

He  smiled,  and  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  then 
in  a  louder  tone  suddenly  inquired : 

"  Well,  Morse,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"  Eh  ?"  exclaimed  Morse ;  "  did  you  speak  .?" 

"  Only  been  jawing  to  you  unheeded  for  about  ten 
minutes,"  answered  Jim,  with  feigned  scorn.  "I 
asked  you  what  you  think  of  her." 

"  It  is  early  days  to  give  an  opinion." 

*'  That  is  evading  my  question.  You  could  not  look 
at  a  girl  without  thinking  something." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful." 

"  That  is  an  answer." 

"  More  beautiful  than  any  picture  I  ever  looked 
upon." 

"  That  is  an  answer  in  full.  You  needn't  say  any 
more.     Poor  chemicals !" 

"  Poor  what  ?"  cried  Morse,  amazed. 

"  Poor  chemicals,"  repeated  Jim  ;  "  they  wUl  be 
neglected  now." 

"  I  have  promised  not  to  bring  them  forward  in  the 


company  of  the  Hidalgo,  haven't  I  ?"  asked  Morse,, 
tartly. 

"  Certainly  you  have,"  dryly  replied  Jim; "  to  please 
a  girl  you  have  seen  once,  you  abandon  science.  So  I 
say  again,  poor  chemicals !" 

"  I  can  put  up  with  your  chaff,  Jim, "  said  Morse, 
lightly.  "  Surely,  if  we  go  to  Spain  for  a  holiday,  you 
would  not  care  for  me  to  be  studying  and  experiment- 
ing all  the  time  ?" 

"  I  should  think  you  were  a  flat  if  you  did." 

"  And  do  you  not  think  that  it  will  be  well  for  the 
Hidalgo  to  have  a  rest  ?" 

"  Better  for  him  if  he  gave  up  the  thing  altogether. 
He  is  too  old  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  now." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Morse ;  "  don't  give  me  any 
of  your  cheek  and  chaff,  if  you  please.  I  shall  study 
no  more  until  after  our  visit  to  Seville." 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  Jim,  looking  behind  him,  "  you 
have  been  steering  this  precious  boat  anyhow  and 
nohow.     Where  are  you  going  to  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Morse,  as  he  pxilled  the 
right-hand  rope  hard ;  "  go  ahead.  I'll  take  you  in 
straight  enough  now." 


CHAPTER  CCCIII. 

THE   LAST   NIGHT   ON   THE   ISLAND. 

W[HE  Hidalgo  arrived  within  an; 
hour,  and  after  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  Jim,  em- 
barked for  the  "  Toreo."  He 
was  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  than  he  had  been 
seen  before  since  his  coming 
to  the  island.  The  prospect 
of  seeing  his  beloved  daughter 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  it. 
Being  the  last  night  on  the  shore,  so  rich  with  the 
stories  of  the  past,  all  sat  up  late. 

With  fires  burning  to  give  light — warmth  was  not 
needed — they  sat  about  in  groups,  and  tongues  getting, 
loosened,  many  things  not  hitherto  spoken  of  were  told 
and  discussed. 

On  the  whole,  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  boyS' 
were  glad  that  the  end  had  come.  It  made  them 
shudder  as  they  thought  of  the  perils  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  of  the  youngsters,  and  Miss  Elegantine,  who- 
was  a  heroine  among  the  women  folk  on  the  ground 
of  having  shared  in  the  dangers,  waxed  eloquent  on 
the  merits  of  the  two  leaders. 

"But  for  them,"  she  said,  "not  a  creature  would  be 
here  to  tell  the  tale.  No  two  men  on  earth  could  have- 
done  more.     Be  grateful,  all  of  you." 

They  were,  and  said  as  much.  And  it  spoke  well 
for  the  charitable  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  not 
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a  single  word  was  uttered  in  disparagement  of  the 
incompetent  man  who  ought  to  have  been  the  guide 
and  protector  of  the  boys,  but  had  miserably  failed  in 
his  duty. 

The  past  was  gone.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it 
was  buried.  And  everybody  had  so  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  trip  to  the  island  that  after  all  they  felt  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  speak  iU  of  the  real  cause  of  all  that 
had  transpired. 

Not  the  least  agreeable  signs  of  the  general  good- 
will was  found  in  the  fraternising  of  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth  with  the  servants  of  the  agent. 

Whatever  early  heartburnings  there  may  have  been 
at  the  outset  of  their  acquaintance,  they  were  now 
laid  aside,  and  brotherly  love  and  good  will  pre- 
vailed. 

Romeo  sang  some  old  plantation  ditties  that  went 
down  immensely,  and  Hamlet  also  gave  them  a  song. 
Then  Macbeth  croned  a  ditty  about  his  Chloe,  which 
was  however  cut  short  by  his  suddenly  remembering 
that  he  had  left  her  years  ago  under  circumstances 
that  would  in  England  have  handed  her  over  to  the 
charge  of  the  parish. 

"  It  no  use  singing  'bout  de  ole  woman,"  he  said, 
"  so  p'r'aps  you  like  to  hab  de  song  'bout  de  wall-eye 
mare  dat  me  use  to  sing  'fore  company  in  de  masser's 
house." 

They  were  agreeable,  but  the  song  was  never  sung, 
as  Macbeth  could  get  no  further  than  the  second  line, 
owing  to  a  failure  of  memory. 

"  Cur'us  now  dat  am  to  t'ink  on,"  he  said,  reflec- 
tively ;  "  how  de  songs  get  out  ob  de  head  affer  once 
bein'  dere.  But  it  am  a  good  song.  You  take  my 
word  for  it." 

There  was  a  large  party  in  the  company  of  Jim,  and 
some  signs  of  sadness  shown,  for  the  boys  felt  that  it 
was  hard  to  part  from  one  they  had  learnt  to  love  so 
well.  But  they  drew  comfort  from  the  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  for  ever. 

"We  shall  often  see  you,  old  man,"  they  said, 
"  when  you  come  back  home." 

"  Yes,  often — certainly,"  responded  Jim,  but  he  felt 
that  in  most  cases  the  parting  would  be  a  long  one, 
and  perhaps  for  ever,  for  it  is  the  way  of  Hfe.  We 
are  together  to-day,  and  to-morrow  scattered  here 
and  there,  one  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west,  travel- 
ing on  opposite  roads  into  the  great  unknown  future. 

Ximena  was  only  casuallj'  mentioned  once  as  the, 
daughter  of  the  Hidalgo.  Neither  of  the  pair  who 
had  visited  her  would  make  her  the  subject  of  a  general 
discussion. 

The  women  were  the  first  to  retire.  Then  the 
elders  went,  and  by  degrees  the  boys  melted  away 
until  only  Jim,  Morse,  and  Terry  remained.  The 
latter  was  far  from  being  so  sprightly  as  usual.  He 
was  in  a  condition  bordering  on  melancholy. 


"  This  is  the  last  night,  Jim,"  he  said ;  "  no  more  of 
the  island  after  to-morrow." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  leave  it  now,"  replied 
Jim,  "  it  is  better  than  lingering  until  we  are  heartily 
sick  of  it." 

"  Whatever  has  happened,"  said  Morse,  "  we  must 
now  think  of  it  as  a  dream  of  wonder." 

"  And  your  adventures  are  not  over,"  mused  Terry; 
"  you  are  going  to  Spain." 

"  Only  for  a  short  stay." 

"  One  never  goes  to  Spain  without  meeting  with 
adventures,  Morse." 

"  That  is  rather  a  wild  idea." 

"  It  may  be,  but  I  feel  that  you  are  going  to  see 
and  hear  things  that  will  be  a  fitting  finish,  a  glorious 
wind-up  to  your  time  here." 

"It  is  a  new  thing,"  said  Jim,  "for  you  to  have 
presentiments." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Terry,  "  and  therefore  they  are  the 
more  likely  to  come  true." 

"  What  most  pleases  your  father  here  ?"  asked 
Morse. 

"Next  to  you " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me." 

"  To  you  and  Jim,  he  is  most  tickled  by  the  story 
of  the  three  scientific  fellows  who  were  mistaken  for 
him  and  his  two  friends.  He  will  never  cease  to  be 
amused  by  it,  and  it  will  become  one  of  his  stock 
stories." 

"  All  dads,"  said  Jim,  "  have  stock  stories." 

"  The  last  night  here,"  sighed  Terry  again  ;  "  bother 
it!" 

"  You  won't  go  to  school  at  home,  I  suppose  ?'» 
suggested  Morse. 

"Not  if  I  know  it !"  said  Terry,  disgusted ;  "  after 
this,  do  you  think  I  could  stand  it  ?  Dad  thinks  of 
getting  me  a  post  in  one  of  the  branches  of  his  firm 
abroad.  I  call  it  his  firm,  because  he  has  a  high 
position  in  it.  He  isn't  a  principal,  but  holds  a  high 
confidential  position." 

"Then  abroad  you  wiU  go,"  said  Jim,  decidedly, 
"  and  good  luck  go  with  you." 

"  Thanks,"  returned  Terry.  "  I  shall  not  be  happy 
unless  I  hear  from  you  now  and  then." 

"  And  you  may  rely  on  my  writing,"  said  Jim. 

"  And  you,  Morse  ?" 

"  I  will  not  forget  you,  either." 
They  stood  up,  and  then,  without  a  preliminary 
word,  Terry  burst  out  with  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and 
they  sang  it  together  in  their  clear  voices,  so  that  ere 
they  had  got  far  it  was  taken  up  by  those  within  the 
tents,  until  the  whole  place  seemed  to  be  alive  with 
the  melody  of  the  good  old  song. 

Thus  in  fitting  melody  and  music  the  last  evening 
on  the  island  came  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  CCCIV. 

OFF   AND   AWAT. 

r  OULD  that  we  had  the  time  and 
space  to  describe  in  full  that 
last  day  spent  on  the  island, 
but  we  must  be  as  brief  as  the 
subject  will  permit  of. 

The  fraternising  of  the  men 
of  both  vessels  under  the 
management  of  the  agent 
became  an  accomplished  fact. 
All  as  they  went  off  duty  came  ashore  and  became 
exceedingly  merry.  Good  fellowship  was  not  marred 
by  the  inability  of  the  ordinary  seamen  to  under- 
stand each  other.  They  hobnobbed  over  their 
wine,  and  smiled  and  exchanged  compliments  to  their 
entire  satisfaction. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  Hidalgo  and  Ximena, 
after  spending  a  few  hours  ashore,  went  on  board  the 
"  Toreo,"  and  the  signal  was  made  to  get  ready  to 
hoist  anchor. 

By  that  time  the  effects  of  the  camps  had  been 
transferred  to  the  vessels,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
Jim,  Morse,  and  Romeo  but  to  say  adieu  and  be  gone. 
It  was  a  long  parting,  with  much  handshaking  and 
expressions  of  good  will.  There  was  also  the  in- 
evitable request  that  letters  should  be  sent  to  those 
in  the  home  country  from  those  who  were  going  to 
Seville. 

All  that  had  been  said  before  and  meant  was  said 

again  and  again.  The  youngsters  were  deeply  moved. 

"  It  is  almost  too  much  for  me,"  said  Terry,  and  his 

words  were  an  echo  of  what  was  in  the  breast  of 

others. 

"  Good-bye"  are  hard  words  at  times  to  utter,  but 
they  had  to  be  spoken,  and  at  last  Jim  and  Morse 
got  into  the  boat  that  was  to  bear  them  away. 

Even  then  they  were  not  allowed  to  depart,  and 
hands  were  again  extended. 

"  Farewell,"  cried  Johnny  Daw,  who  was  among  the 
foremost ;  "  I  shall  not  forget  the  jolly  time  I  have 
had  with  you.  But  the  chances  of  our  meeting  again 
are  very  small.  I  shall  be  leading  a  sailor's  life,  going 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  like  all  my  breed,  with 
no  settled  home,  until  I  am  too  old  to  enjoy  it,  while 
you  will  be  goodness  knows  where.     Good-bye." 

OhaiigeUng,  Martin,  and  aU  the  others  —  "too 
numerous  to  mention,"  were  quite  overcome,  and  the 
first  named,  to  hide  his  emotion,  bulHed  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet  for  "making  a  fuss  over  parting  with  Romeo." 
"Snivelling,  are  you.^''  he  said  to  Hamlet ;  "what 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?" 

"  When  you  hab  to  part  from  a  son  like  him,  you 
will  know  all  "bout  it,"  replied  Hamlet. 


"De  light  gone  out  ob  my  old  age,"  declared 
Macbeth. 

This  was  coming  it  a  bit  strong,  considering  all 
things,  and  even  Romeo  remonstrated. 

"  It  a  poor  light,"  he  said,  "  to  be  snuff  out  by  my 
goin'  away  for  a  week  or  two." 

Macbeth  promptly  dried  his  eyes  and  shifted  to 
anger. 

"  Get  way,  you  incrake,"  he  said ;  "  what  de  use  ob 
me  showing  people  dat  we  was  a  uniterd  f ambly,  when 
you  must  cut  in  and  let  'em  know  dat  we  wasn't  ?" 

And  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  Romeo,  he 
simply  grinned  and  hastened  to  the  boat. 

At  the  last  moment  the  agent  came  up  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  in  an  undertone  with  Jim. 

"  You  needn't  fear,"  he  said ;  "  your  instructions 
will  be  carried  out.  The  moment  I  see  Mrs.  Farrell  I 
will  give  her  your  address,  and  the  note  goes  to  the 
daughter.  We  shall  be  home  before  any  mail  could 
reach  them." 

"And  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  make  it  all 
right  with  Mrs.  Farrell  in  the  other  matter,"  said 
Jim. 

"  I  shall  have  very  little  to  do,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  she  is  a  woman;  and  will  remember  that  she  took 
him  for  better  or  worse.  Besides,  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  not  trouble  her  long.  The  dream  of  his  life  is 
broken,  and  he  cannot  survive  it  for  any  length  of 
time." 

They  shook  hands,  and  in  response  to  a  gun  fired 
from  the  "  Toreo,"  the  boat  pushed  off. 

"  Good-bye,  Jim." 

"Good-bye,  Morse." 

"  Hurrah !" 

It  was  not  a  strong  cheer,  for  their  hearts  were  full, 
but  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  made  up  for  it. 

Two  long-boats  from  the  "Victor"  immediately 
began  to  fill  with  those  for  home. 

"  After  all,"  said  Jim,  as  their  boat  glided  up  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  lagoon,  "  it  has  been  a  quiet  day 
for  us." 

"  When  the  idea  of  its  being  made  a  sportive  one 
was  mooted,"  replied  Morse,  "I  was  sure  it  would  be 
otherwise." 

"  There  was  so  much  to  say  to  each  other." 

"  And  our  hearts  were  rather  heavy." 
"  The  Hidalgo  is  not  festively  inclined." 
"  Did  you  see  the  impression  made  by  Ximena,  for 
all  her  being  so  very  quiet  ?" 

"  I  did.  All  the  boys  are  clean  gone  in  love — boyish 
love  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  froth  on  a  wave  when  it 
strikes  the  shore." 

"  Dibble's  aunt  fairly  cried  at  parting." 
"  It  was  affecting  aU  round." 

So  they  conversed  on  the  way,  but  when  they 
boarded  the  "Toreo"  they  found  the  Hidalgo  and 
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Ximena  waiting  to  give  them  a  welcome  both  warm 
and  cordial. 

They  stood  together  by  the  stern  watching  the 
embarkation  of  the  excursion  party  of  the  "  Victor." 
Expeditiously  it  was  carried  out,  and  with  all  on 
board,  the  island  was  left  uninhabited. 

Charley,  the  bear,  which  had  been  on  board  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  suddenly  appeared  as  far  as 
his  head  and  shoulders  over  the  bow  of  the  "  Victor," 
and,  rubbing  his  nose  with  a  paw,  whined  loudly. 

The  sagacious  beast  knew  that  he  was  parting  from 
two  good  friends,  and  this  was  his  way  of  bidding 
them  adieu. 

It  was  almost  ludicrous  to  see  him,  but  Jim  and 
hie  friend  Morse  took  it  seriously.  They  waved  their 
hands  to  him,  Httle  thinking  Charley  would  attempt 
to  jump  overboard. 

But  he  did  so,  and  it  was  well  that  those  in  charge 
of  him  were  prepared  to  resist  his  efforts.  A  collar 
and  a  strong  chain  effectually  restrained  him. 

It  had  been  a  calm  day,  and  now  the  wind  was 
rising  in  its  contrary  fashion  out  there.  If  lively  by 
day,  it  was  generally  still  at  night,  and  vice  veisd. 

There  were  orders  shouted,  and  the  moving  of 
active  feet  round  the  capstan.  Up  came  the  anchors 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sails  were  shaken 
out  and  securely  sheeted  home. 

A  gun  was  fired  on  board  each  vessel,  and  just  then 
the  sun  dipped,  and  the  first  gloom  of  coming  night 
darkened  the  sea. 

With  a  majestic  sweep  the  two  vessels  bore  slowly 
away  from  the  shore,  and  then  suddenly  someone  on 
board  the  "  Victor"  began  to  sing  the  popular  song, 
"  Isle  of  Beauty,  Fare  Thee  Well." 

"  How  sweetly  pretty !"  exclaimed  Ximena. 

Her  guitar  was  lying  on  a  camp-stool  near  her. 
Picking  it  up,  she  swiftly  tuned  the  strings  and  played 
a  light  accompaniament  to  the  song. 

From  one  voice  to  many  it  increased  in  strength. 
All  on  board  the  "  Victor"  joined  in ;  the  strain  was 
taken  up  on  the  "  Toreo." 

Jim,  Morse,  and  Ximena — what  a  rich  voice  she 
had ! — sang,  the  sailors  chanted  a  bass  to  the  air, 
without  words,  for  they  knew  not  the  song,  and  even 
the  Hidalgo  crooned  a  soft  third  to  it. 

Then  the  gap  between  the  vessels  began  to  widen, 
for,  in  the  fast-approaching  darkness,  the  sagacious 
captains  knew  it  would  be  dangerous  to  sail  too  near 
each  other. 

Softly  subsided  the  song,  until  the  voices  on  board 
the  "  Victor"  bad  sunk  down  to  a  droning  that  was 
like  the  murmuring  of  an  ^Eolian  harp,  until  it  died 
away,  and  the  vessel  was  but  a  shadowy  outline  to 
Jim,  who  was  now  silently  watching  her. 

It  was  a  fitting  end  to  their  island  life,  the  coming 
of  peace  after  the  turmoil  and  horrors  of  war. 


He  felt  it  was  so,  and  over  him  there  stole  the  soft 
feehng  of  melancholy  allied  with  joy,  which  philoso- 
phers declare  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  emo- 
tions experienced  by  humanity. 

A  touch  on  the  arm  aroused  him  from  a  waking 
dream.     It  was  Ximena  by  his  side. 

"  Your  friend  and  the  Hidalgo  have  gone  below," 
she  said.    "  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  escort  me," 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jim.  "  Have  I  been  long 
in  neglecting  my  pleasant  duty  ?" 

"  It  was  nothing,"  she  answered.  "  I  watched  your 
face.    You  were  thinking.  What  matters  how  long  ?" 

She  took  his  proffered  arm,  and  crossing  the  deck, 
they  descended  the  companion  leading  to  the 
Hidalgo's  cabin. 

As  they  disappeared,  the  young  officer  who  had  re- 
ceived Jim  on  the  evening  before  came  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  mast,  drew  a  knife  from  its  sheath, 
and  kissed  the  blade  fiercely. 

The  act  was  expressive  and  ominous.  Unconsciously, 
Jim  had  gained  a  deadly  foe,  for  Miguel  Navargez, 
first  officer  of  the  "  Toreo,"  had  given  his  heart  to  the 
Hidalgo's  daughter,  and  even  the  rivalry  of  a  boy 
half-maddened  him. 


CHAPTER  CCCV. 

A  NEVER-TO-BE-FOE-GOTTEN  VOYAGE. 

|E]!^EATH  the  light  of  the 
stars  sailed  the  "Toreo" 
before  a  brisk  breeze.  Her 
commander  was  a  taciturn 
Englishman,  named  Barnett, 
who  a  few  years  before  had 
been  captain  of  one  of  the 
great  liners.  But,  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  run 
down  a  vessel  in  a  fog,  and  getting  the  blame  of  it 
— which  he  did  not  entirely  deserve — he  lost  his 
certificate. 

Once  a  captain  loses  his  ground  among  British 
shipping  as  a  commander,  he  may  whistle  for  a  berth, 
and  it  will  not  come  ;  so  Captain  Barnett,  knowing 
this  much,  sought  and  found  employment  with  the 
Hidalgo. 
It  came  about  this  way : 

The  "  Toreo"  was  built  by  a  Clyde  firm  for  the 
Spanish  nobleman,  and  they  were  asked  if  they  knew 
of  an  English  officer  who  would  take  charge  of  her. 

They  knew  Captain  Barnett,  appreciated  him  as  a 
seaman,  and  knowing  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
disaster  that  brought  about  his  downfall,  they  selected 
him  for  the  post. 

The  Spaniards  on  board  being,  hke  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen,  great  chatterers,  called  him  the 
Silent  Captain. 
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Jim  and  Morse  supped  with  the  Hidalgo  and 
Ximena  in  the  cabin,  which  was  fiurnished  like 
a  small  room  in  a  duke's  castle,  and  afterwards  the 
senorita  sang  a  song  or  two,  accompanying  herself  on 
the  guitar.  She  had  a  voice  that  was  as  sweet  as 
the  trill  of  the  nightingale,  and  they  listened  enrap- 
tured. They  felt  more  like  being  in  fairyland  than 
on  board  a  yacht. 

But,  charmed  as  they  were,  they  were  prudent  in 
not  staying  late.  The  Hidalgo,  though  much  softened 
in  the  presence  of  his  daughter,  and  as  charmed  with 
her  singing  as  her  younger  admirers,  seemed  to  be 
weary. 

So,  having  declared  that  they  had  spent  the  most 
delightful  of  evenings,  they  retired. 

Anselmo  was  in  attendance  to  escort  them  to  their 
sleeping-cabin. 

"  It  is  near  the  Hidalgo's,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  his 
pleasure  that  in  the  day  you  live  with  him  as  his  own 
son  would  have  done,  had  he  lived." 

"  He  had  a  son  ?"  exclaimed  Jim. 

They  were  in  the  small  cabin  allotted  to  them  by 
this  time.  It  was  almost  as  richly  furnished  as  that 
of  the  Hidalgo.     Anselmo  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "his  excellency  had  a  son  until 
three  years  ago.  He  was  eight  years  older  than  the 
senorita.     So  brave  and  tall  and  handsome." 

"  And  he  died  ?"  said  Morse. 

"  He  was  assassinated,"  replied  Anselmo.  "  It  was 
the  old  story  of  a  woman  and  a  jealous  lover.  There 
was  a  blow  in  the  back  with  a  knife  as  the  hope  of 
Toreomez  was  walking  home  in  the  dark,  and  the 
light  was  out.  His  excellency  has  been  a  changed 
man  ever  since." 

"  And  the  assassin  ?''  said  Jim,  hotly.  "  They 
caught  him  ?" 

"  Of  what  good  ?"  asked  Anselmo,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  "  It  was  not  the  jealous  lover,  for  at 
the  very  hour  he  was  at  a  reception,  and  talking  with 
the  Hidalgo.  How  could  one  suspect  him  ?  And  yet 
it  was  his  work." 

"  I  do  not  tmderstand,"  said  Jim. 

" Senor,"  whispered  Anselmo,  "it  was  a  hired  knife 
that  did  the  work.  We  all  knew  it,  but  nothing  could 
be  proved." 

"  But  the  actual  assassins  must  have  been  known  ?" 

"  No,  senor,  for  there  are  so  many  to  be  had  for 
money.  You  see,  senor,"  added  Anselmo,  simply,  "  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  hve  in  Spain,  and  one  is  often 
glad  to  earn  an  honest  penny  anyhow." 

"  By  murder  ?" 

"  Weil,  senor,  if  one  says  no,  another  will  say  yes, 
so  it's  folly  to  refuse  work  when  it  comes  to  a  man." 

They  saw  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  him.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  to  the  backbone. 

Though  he  undoubtedly  deplored  the  death  of  his 


young  master,  he  looked  at  the  act  of  assassination  as 
part  of  a  business  with  certain  men  of  his  race. 

Nor  need  we  at  home  be  so  much  astonished  that 
it  should  be  so.  In  this  country  there  are  brutes  of 
men  who,  for  a  price,  will  attack  and  maltreat,  some- 
times fatally  injure,  your  enemy,  if  you  are  base 
enough  to  attack  him  by  proxy. 

Jim  heard  the  story  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness. 
Again  vague  presentiments  were  in  his  breast,  dim 
shadows  of  events  to  come. 

Anselmo  was  too  well  trained  a  servant  to  stay 
long,  and  he  soon  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the 
"  senors."  On  each  side  of  the  cabin  there  was  a 
couch  prepared,  but  Jim  was  not  inclined  as  yet  to 


"  I  think  of  going  on  deck  for  a  while,"  he  said. 

"  I  shall  lie  down,"  replied  Morse,  smiling ;  "  per- 
haps I  may  not  sleep.  There  is  so  much  to  think 
about." 

Jim  ascended  to  the  deck,  and  found  the  captain 
and  Miguel  Navargez  conversing  together. 

The  watch  of  the  latter  was  just  up,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  about  to  take  his  place.  It  rarely  happened 
that  one  or  the  other  was  not  on  duty. 

The  "  Toreo"  was  a  costly  vessel  to  have  charge  of, 
and  poor  Barnett,  knowing  a  second  disaster  would 
be  fatal  to  his  future,  was  ever  anxious. 

The  moment  Jim  drew  near,  Miguel  Navargez 
ceased  talking,  and,  bowing  to  the  captain,  retired. 

As  he  passed  Jim  he  honoured  him  with  a  light 
and  careless  salute. 

The  taciturn  captain  unbent  a  bit  to  Jim,  and, 
speaking  to  him  for  the  first  time,  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  having  some  of  his  own  country  people  on 
board. 

"  Yours  is  a  strange  story,  youngster,"  he  added ; 
"  at  least,  as  much  as  I  have  heard  of  it  strikes  me  as 
being  out  of  the  common." 

Jim  admitted  it,  laughingly.  It  was,  he  said,  a 
story  not  usually  heard  or  believed  in,  but  was  never- 
theless true. 

"Why  not  go  home  after  it  is  finished,  then?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"  The  Hidalgo  invited  us  to  Seville,"  said  Jim. 

"  Ah !" 

It  was  the  lightest  of  ejaculations,  but  it  expressed 
a  gTeat  deal. 

"  You  do  not  think  I  have  done  wisely  in  accept- 
ing ?"  hinted  Jim. 

"  It  is  time  you  went  home,"  was  the  answer,  "  and 
I  should  have  thought  that  you  had  had  enough  of 
Spaniards." 

"  The  Hidalgo  appears  to  be  very  kind." 

"  Oh,  he  is  kind  enough." 

"  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  him." 
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"Is  there?" 

It  was  not  exactly  a  query,  but  a  sort  of  qualified 
assent  to  the  remark  that  escaped  the  hps  of  the 
captain.  Jim  waited  for  him  to  say  more,  but  he 
leant  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  looked  sea- 
ward in  silence. 

Not  a  word  was  said  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
Jim  tried  him  again.  He  wanted  to  hear  more  from 
the  captain,  who  probably  knew  a  great  deal  about 
the  Hidalgo. 

"  On  the  island  we  thought  him  very  odd,"  Jim  con- 
tinued. 

"  He  may  be  odd,"  said  the  captain ;  "  we  all  are — 
more  or  less." 

"  The  senorita  is  very  charming,"  pursued  Jim. 

"  As  good  as  gold,"  said  the  captain,  "  but  as  I  live 
aboard  this  yacht,  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing about  their  home." 

"  You  have  never  been  there  ?" 

"Never." 

"  Nor  at  Seville  ?" 

"  I  keep  out  of  the  country  altogether  as  much  as 
I  can.  Now  you  mustn't  ask  me  any  more  questions 
on  that  tack." 

"  Shall  we  see  anything  more  of  the  '  Victor '.?  "  was 
Jim's  next  query. 

"  Not  unless  an  accident  happens  to  our  rigging," 
was  the  answer.  "  We  can  give  her  one  knot  out  of 
four,  and  then  forge  ahead.  We  shall  pass  through 
the  Straits  half  a  day  before  her." 

"  Where  are  we  going  to  ?" 

"  Cadiz,  my  lad,  Cadiz.  And  now,  as  I've  been 
wheedled  into  jawing  more  than  I  have  done  for  a 
month,  I'll  give  my  tongue  a  short  rest." 

Taking  the  hint,  Jim  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
contented  himself  for  half  an  hour  in  surveying  the 
sea  and  stars,  and  listening  to  the  soft  talking  of  the 
men  of  the  watch. 

The  latter  was  all  of  the  beauty  of  their  country, 
of  its  sun,  and  its  vines,  and  the  village  song  and 
dance. 

And  he  gathered  from  what  they  said  that  on 
reaching  Cadiz  the  "  Toreo"  would  be  put  into  dock 
for  cleaning,  and  the  crew  have  a  long  leave  ashore. 

Hence  their  talk  of  village  homes,  and  the 
festivities  they  hoped  to  indulge  in  there. 

At  last,  feeling  drowsy,  Jim  descended  to  the  cabin, 
where  he  found  Morse  asleep,  and  tumbling  in  he 
soon  kept  him  company. 

The  next  day  the  wind  remained  fair  up  to  noon, 
when  it  dropped,  and  for  three  hours  there  was  a 
calm. 

During  the  daylight  the  Hidalgo  lived  on  deck, 
and  over  the  after-part  of  the  "Toreo"  a  silken 
awning  was  spread,  under  which  he  and  Ximena  and 
the  two  guests  passed  the  hours  away. 


It  was  a  most  delightful,  never-to-be-foi-gotten  ex- 
perience to  the  two  friends.  The  Hidalgo  was  all 
courtesy,  Ximena  all  sweetness,  and  at  intervals  she 
gave  them  a  song  with  her  masterly  accompaniments 
on  the  guitar. 

Captain  Barnett  rarely  came  under  the  awning, 
although  he  was  always  treated  with  marked  kind- 
ness, but  in  his  silent  way  sat  outside  listening  to  the 
music  and  the  talking,  with  a  face  that  was,  like  the 
Hidalgo's,  expressive  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness. 
Indeed,  Jim  had  noticed  that  the  two  men,  although 
physically  contrasts,  had  much  of  a  spirit  in  common. 

Miguel,  when  on  deck,  made  himself  at  home,  and 
joined  the  party  for  a  time.  To  Ximena  he  was  very 
attentive,  but  was  not  so  deeply  appreciated  as  he 
would  have  liked  to  be. 

The  senorita  was  plainly  bored  by  him,  and  scarce 
took  pains  to  conceal  it.  Jim  came  in  for  most  of  her 
smiles,  but  Morse  was  not  forgotten. 

True  to  his  word,  the  young  chemist  studiously 
avoided  talking  "  shop"  with  the  Hidalgo.  Explosives 
were  tabooed,  and  the  Hidalgo  seemingly  had  for- 
gotten all  his  experiments  on  the  island. 

He  did  once  make  reference  to  his  having  very 
dangerous  materials  on  board,  and  hoped  the  heat  of 
the  day  would  not  affect  them ;  but  as  Ximena 
promptly  checked  all  converse  on  such  a  matter  by 
striking  up  a  lively  air  on  her  guitar,  no  further  refer- 
ence was  made  to  it. 

Eventually  the  first  officer  retired  with  a  smile  upon 

I  his  face  but  bitterness  in  his  heart.     As  he  passed 

Jim  there  flashed  from  his  eyes,  as  a  spark  from  an 

anvil,  a  look  of  hate  which  the  object  of  it  failed  to 

observe. 

But  Morse  saw  it,  and  for  the  first  time  his  mind 
was  set  moving  in  calculating  probabilities  that  were 
outside  the  world  of  chemicals. 

He  was  startled  and  pained  to  note  how  intimate 
Jim  had  become  with  Ximena.  Although  he  had 
never  attached  much  importance  to  the  love  of  Jim — 
a  boy's  love — for  Eveline,  it  did  not  seem  right  that  he 
should  on  the  least  provocation  palpably  forget  her. 

Suddenly  Morse  arrived  at  another  conclusion. 

"  I  see,"  he  murmured.  "  I  like  her  myself,  and  am 
foolishly  getting  jealous.  Jim  is  merely  doing  the 
polite,  in  which  I  so  miserably  fail." 

He  was  rarely  wrong  is  estimating  his  own  weak- 
nesses, and  he  was  right  now.  Tlie  charming  Ximena 
had  made  an  impression  upon  his  hitherto  adamantine 
heart.  He  was  pleased  with  her  as  he  would  have 
been  with  anything  that  was  beautiful  and  rare. 

There  was  an  aching  in  his  breast  as  he  turned 
away  and  looked  upon  the  shimmering  sea. 

"  She  must  think  I  am  a  perfect  clown,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  if  she  thinks  of  me  at  all.  Bother  it !  I  wish 
I  had  allowed  Jim  to  come  alone." 
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HOMEWAED  BY  THE   "  GUADALQTJIVIE." 

^HREE  days  after  leaving  Fer- 
mentera,  the  "  Toreo"  passed 
through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 
She  was  evidently  known 
there,  for  on  the  shore  of  the 
little  town  there  was  quite  a 
crowd  watching  her  spin  along 
before  a  smart  breeze,  and 
salutes  were  exchanged  between  her  and  several 
English  yachts  that  were  sailing  to  and  fro  with 
gay  companies  on  board. 

Not  once  since  sailing  away  had  the  "Victor"  been 
sighted  again.  The  vessel  seemed  to  have  been  left 
as  far  behind  as  the  island  and  the  life  that  had  been 
spent  thereon. 

Past  Gibraltar,  round  into  the  Atlantic,  and  upward 
to  Cadiz  sped  the  "Toreo,"  arriving  without  a  hitch 
in  anything  on  board  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day. 

They  slept  in  their  cabins  that  night,  and  on  the 
morrow  the  Hidalgo  and  his  party,  composed  of 
daughter,  guests,  and  the  attendants  who  were  witli 
him  on  the  island,  started  on  mules  for  Barromed,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  river. 

It  was  a  coast  ride  of  twenty  miles  or  so,  and  it  was 
accomplished,  with  a  long  noonday  halt,  in  the  day. 
All  of  them,  with  their  baggage,  were  transported 
without  any  fuss. 

A  big  barge  that  could  be  sailed  or  propelled  by  the 
oar  was  awaiting  them,  and  they  embarked  on  a 
journey  up  the  finest  of  Spanish  rivers. 

All  meals  were  partaken  of  ashore,  and  the  halts 
were  of  necessity  frequent.  At  night  the  tents  were 
pitched,  and  the  spot  chosen  was  always  distinguished 
for  its  picturesque  beauty. 

One  would  love  to  linger  on  such  a  time  of  absolute 
peaceful  enjoyment.  There  [was  not  even  Miguel 
Navargez  to  mar  it.  As  for  Morse,  he  was  mostly  the 
companion  of  the  Hidalgo,  while  Jim  paid  court  to 
Ximena. 

They  passed  scattered  villages,  and  sighted  an 
occasional  small  town  by  the  way,  but  halted  at  none 
of  those  places. 

There  was  a  sluggish  repose  on  the  whole  country 
that  was  in  marked  contrast  to  anything  the  young 
voyagers  had  ever  experienced  in  an  inhabited  place. 

The  women  seemed  to  do  all  the  work,  whUe  the 
men  lay  about  and  smoked  or  slept  in  the  sunlight  or 
shade,  according  to  fancy. 

'•  The  curse  of  my  country,"  remarked  the  Hidalgo, 
"  is  slothfulness." 


And  of  that  his  hearers  entertained  little  doubt. 

Sunny  Spain  is  idle  Spain,  especially  down  south. 
To  live  and  do  nothing  appears  to  be  the  highest 
ambition  of  its  man  kind. 

Fruit  and  flowers  and  sunshine  everywhere.  A 
paradise  ! — a  vision  of  beauty  !  It  charmed  the  eye, 
and  lulled  the  mind  to  repose. 

Proceeding  leisurely,  two  days  were  occupied  in 
ascending  the  river  to  Seville.  There  is  a  railway  from 
Cadiz  to  it,  but  the  Hidalgo  would  have  none  of  it. 
The  iron  rails  and  the  snorting  metal  horse  clashed 
with  his  early  training  and  after-views  of  life. 

It  was  not  a  solitary  journey  by  any  means,  for  they 
passed  all  sorts  of  craft,  and  some  steamboats  of  con- 
siderable size  with  passengers  and  tourists  on  board. 

At  last  the  ancient  city  was  sighted,  its  enormous 
towers,  built  by  the  Moors,  first  coming  into  view. 

Among  them  is  the  wonderful  Giralda,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 

It  was  a  picture  of  great  beauty,  which  not  even 
some  modern  buildings,  erected  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  could  mar.  Exultingly  the  Hidalgo  stood  in 
the  prow  of  the  barge,  and  with  extended  arms  hailed 
it  as  "  home." 

"  Beloved  Seville,"  he  cried,  in  an  ecstatic  solilo- 
quy, "  once  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  then  the  capital 
of  the  world  !  Home  of  the  mighty  Moor,  taken  from 
them  by  our  own  Ferdinand  the  Third,  ravaged  by  the 
accursed  Soult  under  Napoleon,  but  still  living  and 
beautiful,  I  greet  thee  !" 

Ximena  crept  up  to  him  and  touched  his  arm. 

"  Our  guests  are  not  accustomed  to  such  a  show  of 
feeling.    They  are  astonished,"  she  whispered. 

"  Woe  to  them,"  replied  the  Hidalgo,  "when  they 
sight  their  place  of  birth  after  an  absence,  without 
the  blood  surging  in  their  veins !  It  is  enough,  my 
child.  I  have  eased  my  bursting  heart,  and  am  myself 
again." 

He  sat  down,  and,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand,  continued  to  survey  his  beloved  home,  but  spoke 
no  more  until  the  barge  glided  up  to  a  landing-stage 
without  the  city  wall. 

Seville  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  on  the  eastern  bank,  where  the  waters  of  the 
famous  river  laved  its  mighty  walls,  stood  the  castle 
of  the  Hidalgo. 

To  give  a  full  description  of  that  wonderful  place 
just  now  would  probably  bore  the  reader  ere  it  was 
finished.  Anyway,  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  our 
time  and  space.    Let  us  then  briefly  dwell  upon  it. 

Originally  it  was  the  work  of  the  Moors,  who  erected 
it  some  time  in  the  tenth  century,  and  added  to  it 
during  the  three  succeeding  centuries  of  their  occupa- 
tion of  Spain. 

On  their  being  driven  out  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  passed  from  the  Moors  into  the  hands  of  the  founder 
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of  the  Toreomez  family,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  all- 
conquering  Ferdinand  III. 

From  thence  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  held  by 
the  successors  of  the  first  Toreomez. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  castle.  It  was  strength- 
ened until  it  became  a  fortress,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  kept  sound,  and  in 
those  days  was  practically  impregnable.  But  Soult 
in  1810  partially  destroyed  it,  as  he  did  many  other 
mighty  residences  in  Seville,  and  since  then  the 
Toreomez  family  have  been  content  to  live  with  it 
partly  in  ruins. 

But  sufficient  of  it  was  left  for  the  residence  of  an 
ordinary  monarch  with  his  retainers. 

There  was,  therefore,  accommodation  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  for  the  comparatively  modest 
household  of  the  Hidalgo  Gonsalvo  Toreomez. 

The  barge  that  bore  our  friends  stopped,  as  we  have 
stated,  by  a  landing-stage,  on  which  a  number  of  the 
home  retainers  assembled  to  welcome  their  lord  and 
master. 

Like  the  men  who  had  followed  the  Hidalgo  to  the 
island,  their  attire  was  of  the  olden  days,  and  to  Jim 
and  Morse  the  scene  was  like  a  portion  of  some 
historical  play.  The  men  stood  in  two  lines,  through 
which  they  passed,  bowing  with  the  ease  and  grace  of 
well-trained  dependants. 

The  Hidalgo  led  the  way,  with  Morse  by  his  side, 
and  Jim  came  next  with  Ximena.  Many  a  dark  eye 
flashed  upon  the  last  named  as  they  went  by,  and 
meaning  glances  were  exchanged ;  for  it  is  the  way  of 
the  Spaniard  to  jump  quickly  at  conclusions  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  affections. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Jim,  being  tall  and 
strongly  built,  looked  much  older  than  he  really  was. 
Most  people  would  have  taken  him  to  be  eighteen,  or 
even  older,  and  he  had  a  naturally  bold,  confident  way 
of  carrying  himself  that  was  sure  to  be  associated 
with  approaching  manhood. 

They  passed  under  an  arch,  broad  and  high,  and 
stood  within  a  courtyard  fully  a  hundred  feet  square. 

On  every  side  arose  walls,  pierced  with  narrow 
windows,  with  battlements  eighty  feet  overhead,  and 
huge  towers  rising  above  all. 

Across  the  courtyard,  through  a  doorway,  and  then 
into  a  hall  so  vast  in  its  proportions  that  it  might 
have  served  for  a  church,  they  went,  and  ere  Jim  could 
take  a  glance  at  the  old  armour  and  many  ancient 
embellishments  of  the  place,  his  hand  was  grasped  by 
the  Hidalgo,  with  words  of  welcome  to  "  his  home." 

"  Mine — and  yours,"  said  the  grave  old  nobleman, 
"  so  long  as  you  care  to  stay." 

It  was  a  Spanish  welcome,  with  more  genuine  feel- 
ing than  there  generally  is  in  Spanish  courtesies.  Jim 
murmured  his  thanks,  and  glanced  at  Ximena,  who 
smiled  her  welcome  with  lips  and  eyes. 


Alas  for  Eveline !  she  was  at  that  moment  entirely 
forgotten. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  long  shafts  of  sunlight  came 
through  the  narrow  windows,  lighting  up  the  hall  and 
beautifying  the  armour  and  other  objects  on  which 
they  fell. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  fully  admire  anything,  for 
the  Hidalgo  summoned  an  aged  attendant,  to  whom 
he  spoke  a  few  words,  and  then,  turning  to  his  guests, 
said : 

"  You  will  do  well  to  rest  for  a  few  hours.  The 
dinner-hour  is  seven." 

He  bowed ;  Ximena  smiled.  They  bowed  in  return, 
and  then  the  Hidalgo  and  his  daughter  vanished. 

"If  the  senors  are  prepared,"  murmured  the  at- 
tendant, "  it  wiU  be  to  my  honour  to  escort  them  to 
their  chambers," 

They  were  ready,  and  followed  him  from  the  hall, 
through  a  long  passage,  and  up  a  broad  stone  stair- 
case with  a  carved  balustrade  that  was  a  dream  of 
sculptured  beauty. 

Rays  of  intense  light  streamed  through  the  windows 
and  deep  shadows  everywhere.  Overhead  they  saw 
that  the  ceiling  was  of  the  most  marvellous  tracery  of 
white  and  gold,  one  of  the  records  of  their  occupation 
left  by  the  Moors. 

On  the  summit  of  the  staircase  they  came  to  another 
passage,  the  flooring  of  which  was  hidden  by  Persian 
rugs,  and  on  the  left  side  were  the  chambers  appor- 
tioned to  the  guests. 

"It  is  his  excellency's  suggestion,"  said  the 
attendant,  "  that  you  have  chambers  that  com- 
municate." 

They  understood  and  appreciated  the  kindly  feel- 
ing that  prompted  the  suggestion.  As  friends,  they 
would  like  to  be  within  hail  of  each  other. 
And  in  such  a  vast  place  it  was  desirable. 
Their  rooms  were  dwarfed  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
hall,  but  still  of  exceptional  size,  and  in  each  there 
was  a  huge  bed  that  would  have  afforded  sleeping- 
room  for  half  a  dozen,  if  need  were. 

All  the  furniture  and  fittings  were  very  old,  solemn, 
and  stately,  and  to  each  room  there  was  but  one 
narrow  window  with  panes  of  coloured  glass,  through 
which  the  sun  shone,  casting  prism-like  colours  on  the 
floor. 

**  The  senors  will  find  the  cold  bath  ready,"  said  the 
attendant  J  "if  they  desire  warm  water,  it  can  be 
brought." 

But  warm  water  would  have  been  ridiculous  on  a 
day  when  the  heat  was  almost  tropical,  and  was,  of 
course,  not  accepted. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  first  room  was  the  door  of 
the  second  chamber,  which  was  a  duplicate  of  the  first, 
and  satisfied  that  the  wants  of  the  two  guests  were 
fully  supplied,  the  attendant  departed. 
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Jim  and  Morse  sat  down  in  two  huge  old  oaken 
chairs,  and  silently  gazed  about  them  for  a  few 
moments.    At  last  Jim  found  his  tongue. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  ^'  that  it  is  all  real  ?" 

"  It  is  real  enough,"  calmly  answered  Morse. 

"  You  take  things  more  coolly  than  I  do." 

"  My  mind  has  not  been  disturbed  by  communion 
with  such  a  a  charming  girl  as  the  senorita." 

Jim  flushed  shghtly  and  bit  his  under  lip. 

"  Don't  be  sarcastic,"  he  said.  "  After  all,  what  does 
it  amount  to  ?  A  httle  pleasant  companionship  for 
the  time.    Ximena  is  merely  courteous." 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  bath,"  said  Morse,  rising. 

It  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  a  fixture,  and 
was  made  of  marble.  About  three  feet  depth  of  cool 
water  had  a  very  inviting  look. 

"  Which  room  will  you  have,  Jim  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  Which  you  please.    It  doesn't  matter." 

Jim  spoke  rather  shortly.  There  was  something 
peculiar  in  the  manner  of  Morse,  and  he  did  not  quite 
like  it. 

"I  will  take  the  next,"  said  Morse,  and  walked 
away. 

CHAPTER  CCCVII. 

THE  FIRST   NIGHT  IN   THE  CASTLE. 

'  IM   threw  off  his  clothes  and 
plunged  into  the  cold  water. 
It  acted  upon  him    like    a 
powerful  tonic,  and  after  a 
good  deal   of  splashing  about, 
he  jumped  out  and  gave  him- 
self   a    rub  -  down     with    the 
Turkish  towels. 

Then  he  was  himself  again. 
'i'iie  dour  of  Morse's  room  stood  open,  and  he  called 
out :  .  . 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  ?" 
"  Ever  so  much  better,"  was  the  reply. 
*'  Quite  yourself  again  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  That's  all  right." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Jim,  having  dressed, 
walked  into  Morse's  room,  and  found  him  sitting  in  a 
low  easy-chair.  There  was  another  hard  by,  and  Jim 
took  it. 

"  Look  here,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "  you  and  I  are  not 
going  to  have  anything  off  the  mark  about  anybody?" 
"  I  should  think  not,"  answered  Morse,  earnestly. 
"  As  for  Ximena,"  continued  Jim,  "  I  mean  to  be 

merely  polite  to  her  in  the  future " 

"  You  will  be  just  as  you  have  been,  and  don't  make 
a  donkey  of  yourself." 

And  then  they  both  laughed  heartily.  Presently 
Jim  turned  the  subject  to  the  Hidalgo. 


"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  he  has  never  once 
mentioned  the  curious  notion  he  entertained  on  the 
island  about  that  explosive  he  swallowed." 

"  What  do  you  make  of  that,  Jim  ?" 

"  Of  course,  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
you  did — the  conclusion  that  it  was  harmless." 

"I  do  not  think  he  did  that,  Jim.  By-and-by, 
when  I  have  made  sure  of  something,  I  will  tell  you 
why  he  does  not  speak  of  it.  But  it  is  too  serious  a 
thing  until  I  am  quite  sure,  so  I  would  rather  not 
mention  it  just  yet." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  old  fellow,"  said  Jim,  lying  back 
in  his  chair  and  yawning.  "How  do  you  feel  with 
regard  to  forty  winks  now  ?" 

"  Just  as  if  I  could  do  them,  and  one  over.  The 
coolness  and  the  semi-gloom  of  this  dear  old  place 
invite  me  to  repose." 

In  a  few  moments  both  were  off,  and  they  dozed  the 
time  away  until  they  were  aroused  by  the  return  of 
the  attendant. 

"  If  the  senors  please,"  he  said,  "  it  is  within  an  hour 
of  dinner-time." 

They  aroused  themselves,  and  whatever  little  sleep 
was  left  in  them  was  dispelled  by  a  communication  he 
had  to  make. 

"  It  is  his  excellency's  suggestion" — he  seemed  to 
be  very  fond  of  that  word — "  that  the  senors  attire 
themselves  in  some  garments  he  has  provided  for 
them." 

There  was  one  suit  on  the  bed  and  another  in  the 
adjoining  room,  of  attire  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
Hidalgo,  but  of  brighter  materials  more  suitable  to 
youth. 

There  were  the  doublet  and  long  silk  hose,  ruffled 
lace  collar  and  cuffs,  shoes  of  velvet,  and  a  jewelled 
dagger  to  wear  in  a  sash  if  they  chose  to. 

The  recipients  of  this  peculiar  form  of  attention 
stared  at  each  other. 

*'  His  excellency  loves  harmony  in  the  appearance 
of  all  witliin  the  castle,"  murmured  the  attendant. 

"  WeU,  if  it  is  his  wish,"  said  Jim,  "  I  really  see 
nothing  to  object  to.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
courteous  act." 

The  man  offered  to  stay  and  assist  them  to  dress, 
but  the  offer  was  declined,  and  once  more  our  friends 
were  left  to  themselves. 

"  Our  clothes,"  said  Jim,  "  are  rather  the  worse  for 
wear." 

"  It  isn't  that,"  returned  Morse.  "  You  heard  what 
the  servant  said  about  harmony." 

"  Anyway,  we  can  see  how  we  look  togged  up,"  said 
Jim,  laughing. 

When  they  had  dressed  themselves,  two  more  pic- 
turesque youngsters  never  surveyed  each  other 
critically  and,  it  may  be  added,  approvingly. 

"  Jim,  you  never  looked  so  well  in  your  life  before." 
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"  Morse,  you  are  a  perfect  lady-killer.  I  must  now 
say  farewell  to  Ximena.'" 

But  though  he  laughed  heartily,  the  smile  of  Morse 
was  of  the  feeblest. 

It  was  not  long  ere  they  were  summoned  to  the 
hall  for  the  evening  meal.  There  they  found  the 
Hidalgo  aud  Ximena  awaiting  them.  No  other 
guests  were  present,  but  all  the  Spanish  servants — 
the  board  being  already  spread — sat  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table. 

Those  who  waited  were  few  and  all  strangers  to 
Jim,  being  of  negro  origin. 

And  this  discovery  recalled  to  Jim  the  fact  that 
Romeo  had  accompanied  him  to  the  castle. 

He  had  entirely,  for  a  time,  forgotten  him. 

When  they  went  on  board  the  barge,  Romeo  took 
a  place  among  the  retainers  of  the  Hidalgo,  and  from 
that  time  nothing  had  been  seen  of  him. 

Nor  was  he  among  those  waiting  at  table. 

What,  then,  had  become  of  him  ? 

But  it  was  not  possible  to  ask  questions  about  him 
then,  for  the  Hidalgo,  having  pledged  them  in  a  cup  of 
wine,  suddenly  entered  on  the  old  theme  of  explosives. 

Then  the  face  of  Ximena  darkened,  and  she  strove 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 
Failing  in  that,  she  talked  to  Jim,  and  left  Morse  to 
deal  with  her  father. 

It  did  not  seem  kind,  especially  as  he  had  practically 
been  pledged  not  to  discuss  the  subject,  but  the  grave 
old  host  persistently  addressed  himself  to  him.  He 
had  no  resource  but  to  occasioiially  make  a  polite 
rejoinder. 

The  food  and  wines  were  of  the  best,  but  of  the 
latter  the  guests,  as  was  their  habit,  partook  but 
sparingly.  The  Hidalgo  was  also  to  be  numbered 
among  the  moderate  consumers  of  wine. 

Not  so  the  dependants.  There  being  no  restriction 
upon  them,  some  drank  rather  freely,  and  from  sub- 
dued talk  they  gradually  rose  t6  lively  debate  on 
various  matters  of  interest. 

The  most  prominent  subject  was  that  of  the  coming 
bull-fight  in  Seville,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  a 
matador  who  had  suddenly  become  famous. 

The  arguments  on  his  merits  took  the  usual  form, 
that  of  a  contradictory  nature. 

High  words  were  cropping  up,  apparently  unheeded 
by  the  Hidalgo,  v/ho  continued  to  chat  with  Morse, 
and  eventually  asked  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  labora- 
tory after  dinner. 

Morse  could  not  refuse,  and  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion with  his  eyes  averted  from  Ximena,  who  at 
that  moment  was  regarding  him  steadily  with  a  look 
of  reproach. 

The  moment  he  had  accepted  she  renewed  her  con- 
versation with  Jim. 

Presently,  just  as  a  pow  was  imminent  between  two 


of  the  men  discussing  the  bull-fighter's  qualifications, 
a  gong  sounded,  and  in  an  instant  among  those  at 
the  table,  there  was  the  silence  of  a  church  assembly 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  priests. 

The  Hidalgo  slowly  rose  from  his  seat,  stood  with 
clasped  hands  and  bent  head  for  a  moment,  and  then 
left  his  seat. 

Ximena  was  quickly  by  his  side,  with  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"lam  going  to  sing,"  she  said.  "You  will  come 
and  hear  me  ?" 

"In  a  little  while,  my  child,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 
"  Senor  Morse  and  myself  have  a  question  of  much 
importance  to  settle.    I  am  going  to  my  laboratory." 

"  If  you  are  long,"  said  Ximena,  with  assumed  play- 
fulness, "  I  must  come  to  fetch  you  away." 

Turning  to  Jim,  she  motioned  to  him  to  give  her  his 
arm,  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears. 

"  Tou  will  not  object  to  my  singing  ?"  she  said. 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  answered,  warmly  and  honestly. 

The  Hidalgo  took  Morse  away  to  the  right,  and 
Ximena  went  to  the  left  and  guided  Jim  to  a  small 
room,  with  two  windows  opening  on  the  courtyard. 

Such  a  piece  of  ornamental  work  as  was  exhibited 
on  the  walls  Jim  had  never  yet  seen.  It  was  the 
finest  relic,  Ximena  told  him,  of  the  Moorish  occupa- 
tion within  the  castle. 

"  They  have  nothing  like  it  even  in  Granada,"  she 
said. 

Her  guitar  lay  on  a  lounge,  and  picking  it  up,  she 
touched  the  strings,  and  in  a  low,  sweetly-sad  voice 
sang  the  following,  which  she  named,  "  The  Gipsies' 
Song." 

"  Liberty,  liberty ! 

Search  the  world  round  ; 
'Tis  witn  the  gipsy 

Alone  it  is  found. 
There  in  the  greenwood 

We  worship  thee  now — 
The  free — oh,  the  free  I — 

Still  live  under  the  bough. 

««  Trarah  !  Trarah  ! 

Hark  3  the  deep  dingles  ring ; 
Free  hearts  with  the  birds 

And  the  bee  are  on  wing. 
Joy  lives  in  the  greenwood, 

The  gipsies,  I  vow, 
Are  blithe — oh,  so  blithe  ! — 

When  under  the  bough." 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  she  sat  with  her  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  strings  of  the  guitar,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy. 

"  Would  you  really  care  for  the  life  of  a  gipsy  ?" 
asked  Jim,  after  a  silence. 

"  It  would  be  better  than  mine,"  she  answered. 

"  What !  You  with  all  that  one  on  earth  could 
desire,  exchange  it  all  for  their  ragged  lives  ?" 

"  They  are  happy,"  she  said,  simply,  and  she  tossed 
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the  guitar  to  the  other  end  of  the  lounge,  as  if  she  had 
done  with  it  for  ever.. 

Jim  was  more  and  more  puzzled.  But  after  some 
reflection  he  accounted  for  her  sadness  by  the  grief 
she  must  still  feel  for  the  loss  of  her  only  brother. 

It  was,  however,  a  subject  he  did  not  think  it  was 
wise  to  enter  upon,  and  remained  silent  until  she 
spoke. 

"It  is  time  they  came  from  the  laboratory,"  she 
said.    "  Let  us  go  for  them." 

Jim  had  to  obey  her  wish,  and  together  they  left 
the  room,  crossed  the  hall,  deserted  now,  and  passed 
down  a  passage  to  a  door  at  the  further  end. 

Ximena  opened  it,  and  they  stood  upon  the  thres- 
hold looking  in. 

The  Hidalgo  was  standing  by  a  crucible,  speaking 
in  tones  of  great  earnestness  to  Morse. 

"  It  is  one  of  Lablanque's  choicest  recipes,"  he  said. 
"  It  excels  in  power  all  others." 

**  1  do  not  believe  in  Lablanque,"  replied  Morse ; 
"  the  man  is  a  fraud." 

The  Hidalgo  stopped  short  and  stared  at  him  as  if 
he  had  libelled  one  very  near  and  dear  to  him. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  strike  the 
daring  youth. 

But  then  came  the  thought  that  it  was  his  guest 
who  had  thus  transgressed,  and  a  bitter  smile  passed 
over  the  wan  face  of  the  old  Spaniard. 

"  Lablanque  a  fraud  ?"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  insisted  Morse.  He  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  and  did  not  know  that  anyone  was 
there.  The  Hidalgo  was  also  oblivious  of  their 
presence.  *'  An  impostor.  He  imposed  upon  you  for 
money." 

The  Hidalgo  clutched  a  table  that  was  near  him, 
and  his  breath  came  short  and  hard  from  his  lips.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrained  himself. 

"Pardon  me,"  continued  Morse,  "if  I  am  bold 
enough  to  speak  the  truth,  but  I  do  it  for  your  sake. 
The  man,  I  say,  is  a  fraud.  As  you  have  told  me,  you 
have  paid  him  as  much  as  two  thousand  pounds, 
English  money — not  much  to  you,  I  ought  to  say,  but 
perhaps  quite  a  little  fortune  to  him." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
was  like  the  ring  of  steel  upon  steel. 

"  What  did  he  give  you  in  return  ?"  asked  Morse — "a 
magnesium  lamp  that  could  be  purchased  for  a  few 
ducats,  a  case  of  fireworks,  a  number  of  instruments 
that  produce  nothing,  do  nothing,  and  a  lot  of  bogus 
recipes." 

Jim  remembered  the  instruments  that  the  Hidalgo 
had  in  his  tent,  and  how  they  had  puzzled  Morse. 
They  were  on  the  table  the  Hidalgo  held  so  hard  in 
his  grasp.     He  turned  to  the  nearest. 

"  A  few  springs,  and  a  wheel  or  two  from  some  old 
clock,"  continued  Morse.     "  Tell  me  what  it  will  do  ?" 


The  Hidalgo  passed  a  hand  across  his  brow,  but 
answered  nothing. 

"A  trumpery  thing,"  resumed  Morse,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  it ;  "a  child's  toy  that  does  nothing  but 
turn  round.  .It  ought  to  have  the  fixed  old  woman 
with  the  glued  goose  upon  it,  as  they  have  in  the 
Dutch  toy  of  a  farmhouse.  You  turn,  and  the  old 
woman  and  the  goose  go  round  and  round,  but 
never  get  any  nearer  to  each  other.  Neither  will 
this  bring  you  to  any  point  where  aught  is  to  be 
learned." 

Morse  was  in  one  of  his  resolute  moods,  and  turning 
to  the  next  instrument,  said : 

"This  thing  will  not  turn  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  lot 
of  odds  and  ends  put  together." 

"It  is  for  one  of  the  recipes  I  have  not  yet 
attempted,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  in  a  low  tone. 

"It  is  for  nothing,"  insisted  Morse ;  "  fit  for  nothing. 
Now,  as  to  this  powder.  You  say  that  a  severe 
shaking  would  explode  it,  and  blow  down  Seville." 

"  It  is  on  the  word  of  Lablanque  that  I  found  my 
assertion,"  returned  the  Hidalgo. 

Morse  picked  up  a  hammer  and  raised  it  above  his 
head.    The  old  Spaniard  extended  an  arm  imploringly. 

"  Beware  what  you  do !"  he  cried. 

It  was  too  late  to  restrain  Morse.  The  hammer 
fell  with  a  force  that  sent  some  of  the  powder  into 
the  air  in  a  small  cloud,  and  a  portion  of  it  flying  in 
every  direction. 

And  that  was  all. 

No  explosion.    Seville  was  spared  a  wrecking. 

"  So  much  for  the  rascal's  chemistry !"  said  Morse, 
contemptuously,  to  the  dumbfounded  Hidalgo.  "  A 
lot  of  worthless  rubbish.  You  were  deceived — de- 
frauded !" 

"  And  for  two  whole  years,"  said  Gonsalvo  Toreomez, 
"I  have  experimented  and  dreamt,  and  t9iled  and 
hoped,  and  waited  for  this  I" 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  sat  shivering. 

"  Go,  leave  me,"  he  moaned. 

Morse  turned  away,  and  saw  Jim  and  Ximena  at 
the  door.  The  discovery  startled  him,  but  he  kept 
his  presence  of  mind.  Gliding  up  to  them,  he  whispered 
to  Ximena : 

"  Go  to  him.  He  will  be  none  the  worse  for  this, 
rude  awakening  though  it  be." 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully,  as  she  softly  walked 
into  the  room. 

Morse  gently  pushed  Jim  out  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Come  away,"  he  said ;  "  it  will  be  better  to  leave 
them  together  for  a  time." 

They  returned  to  the  hall,  and  there  sat  down. 
Jim  put  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  rested  his  chin 
upon  his  hands. 

"  Tell  me  what  all  this  means,"  he  said. 
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With  the  fury  of  a  tiger,  Almantana  sprang  at  Escardo,  and  both  tumbled  into  the  water  and 

disappeared. 
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"My  dea?  boy,"  replied  Morse,  "from  the  hour 
when  the  Hidalgo  made  that  ridiculous  fiasco  of 
blowing  up  the  pinnacle  with  a  little  squib-powder,  I 
suspected  something  was  wrong.  Here  is  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell.  He  was  fond  of  chemistry  in  a  minor 
way  years  ago.  When  he  lost  his  son  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  his  mind  became  unhinged,  and  chemistry 
became  his  passion.  In  Paris  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  charlatan  named  Lablanque,  who  imposed  upon 
his  mental  weakness,  and  swindled  him.    That  is  all."' 

"  And  the  upshot  of  your  disillusionizing  him,  what 
will  that  be  ?" 

"We  must  wait  for  that.  Suppose  we  stroll  into  the 
courtyard  ?" 

"  In  a  moment.  So  thig  is  what  you  wanted  to 
verify  ?"  said  Jim. 

"  Precisely,"  answered  Morse  ;  "  and  when  to-night 
he,  in  a  confiding  moment,  offered  to  ^how  me  how 
the  World  Destroyer  is  compounded,  and  I  saw  the 
ridiculous  mixture  it  was,  my  belief  was  confirmed.'" 

"  It  may  kill  him— the  shock  of  it." 

"  Or  cure  him — if  the  right  mental  turn  should  be 
taken.     Now  let  us  go." 

Jim  rose,  and  they  went  out  together,  and  as  an 
antidote  to  their  strained  emotions  came  upon  Romeo 
attired  in  the  garb  of  one  of  the  Hidalgo's  attend- 
ants, and  strutting  up  and  down  like  a  peacock. 

He  was  alone,  and  did  not  perceive  the  two  friends 
at  first,  for  the  evening  light  was  getting  dim. 

Romeo  burst  into  a  soliloquy. 

"  'Spec  it  'bout  take  all  de  stuffin'  out  ob  dat 
grandfader  ob  mine  if  he  see  me  now,"  he  said  aloud  ; 
"mose  people  dat  was  on  de  island  be  considerabel 
taken  'back.  Takin'  dis  suit  ob  clothes  all  roun',  de 
most  partial  pusson  in  de  worle  boun'  for  to  admit 
dat  it  am  a  scorcher.'' 

Unable  to  listen  in  silence  any  longer,  Jim  and 
Morse  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Romeo  wheeled 
round,  bent  on  attacking  the  scoflB.ng  person,  but  on 
seeing  who  it  was,  a  broad  'grin  spread  itself  all  over 
his  ample  face. 

CHAPTER  CCCVIII. 

KOMEO   IX    CLO\EK. — THE   EFFECT    OF     MOR8s'S   REVELA- 
TION. 

I  AT  you.  geuelmen  ?''  he  said. 
"  It  is  Romeo  !"  cried  Jim, 
as  if  he  had  a  doubt  on  the 
suibject    removed    by    indis- 
putable evidence, 

"  You  not  know  me !''  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  Romeo ; 
"  how  is  dat  now  ?" 
"  Why,  you  look  more  like  a  Hidalgo  than  anything 
else,"  replied  Morse. 


"  Him  and  me  'bout  de  same  figger,"  asserted  Romeo, 
complacently. 

"  It  was  more  the  air  than  the  figure  we  went  by," 
remarked  Jim. 

"  De  clothes  put  de  air  on  a  man,"  said  Romeo, 
more  and  mor«  delighted.  "  You  neber  see  me  in 
full  di-ess  afore — did  you,  now  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  It  a  long  time  since  me  get  a  bess  suit  quite  up  t© 
dis.    It  do  set  off  my  figger." 

'•'  Are  you  enrolled  in  the  list  of  retainers  ?"  asked 
Jim. 

"Me  !"  cried  Romeo,  overcome  with  astonishment ; 
'•  not  a  bit  ob  it.  Me  a  guess — a  kitchen  guess — nuffin' 
to  do,  and  all  me  like  to  eat,  which  am  'siderable  in 
dis  fine  air.  Dey  don't  let  me  do  nuffin'  but  sit  and 
eat  and"  drink  all  de  day  long.  Marse  Morse  and 
Marse  Jim,  it  am  bess  to  tell  de  truf  e,  am  it  not  ?" 

"  Certainly.". 

"  Den  me  boun'  to  confess  dey  dis  day  make  me 
sich  Sk  dinner  dat  me  obliged  to  come  out  here  and 
walk  slowly  so  dat  it  settle  down  /" 

As  he  made  this  admission,  Romeo  grinned  all  over 
his  face.  Lowering  his  voice,  after  glancing  round 
to  see  if  anyone  wera  listening,  he  added  in  a  whisper : 

"  For  aU  dat,  me  refer  de  island  and  de  open  air . 
Moreober,  though  dis  'ere  castle  be  a  berry  fitie  place, 
it  hab  too  much  ob  de  ghose  look  'bout  it.  Furder- 
more,  de  people  here  say  dat  him  exlency  am " 

Romeo  finished  by  touching  his  forehead  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  So  that  is  what  they  say  ?"  said  Morse. 

*•  Dat  so,"  rejoined  Romeo  ; "  and  what  am  more,  he 
am  be  imposed  on." 

As  he  made  this  announcement,  Romeo  laid  his 
finger  on  the  arm  of  Jim,  as  if  imploring  him  to  be 
careful  and  not  betray  the  secret  he  was  about  to  en- 
trust to  him- 

" Dei/  robbing  de  Hidalgo"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "and 
dat  Anselmo  chap  he  trus'  wif  eberyt'ing,  de  wors"  ob 
all." 

"  Robbing  him  of  what  ?"  inquired  Morse, 

"  Ob  swnethin' dej  take  out  ob  de  cellars  below.  Me 
hear  dem  talking  'bout  it.  Dey  been  at  work  while 
de  Hidalgo  'way,  'cordin'  to  de  'structions  ob  dat 
Anselmo,  and  now  dey  goin'  to  mobe  it  all  away  in^ 
boat  to-morrer  night." 

*■'  But  what  is  it  ?"  asked  Jim.  "  What  are  they 
taking  ?"' 

"  It  am  in  boxes,  for  sure,"  said  Romeo.  "  Me  hear 
him  say  so — dat  Anselmo." 

"  And  where  are  these  boxes  ?" 

"  Dat  not  known  to  me  for  certain,"  said  Romeo, 
"  Not  havin'  an  opportunity  to  fine  out." 

"  Find  it  out  if  you  can,",  said  Jim ;  "  but  be  care- 
ful. These  Spaniards  are  very  handy  with  the  knife." 
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''You  trus'  me  to  look  after-  numby  one,"  said 
Romeo. 

Some  of  the  servants  of  the  Hidalgo  now  appeared 
in  the  courtyard,  and  Jim  and  Morse  returned  to  the 
hall. 

It  was  still  deserted,  and  they  sat  down  in  their 
original  seats, 

"  This  is  a  matter  that  wants  looking  into,"  said 
Morse.  "Unless  Romeo  has  made  an  egregious  mis- 
take, a  big  robbery  is  about  to  be  perpetrated." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Jim,  "  the  Hidalgo  would  never 
keep  his  money  in  the  vaults  of  the  castle.  He  must 
be  modern  enough  to  trust  a  banker." 

"  Can't  say,  in  his  state  of  mind,"  rejoined  Morse. 
^*  Hush  !  I  hear  a  footstep." 

He  must  have  had  very  good  ears,  for  the  footstep 
was  too  light  for  Jim  to  hear  it.  It  was  that  of  Ximena, 
who  entered  the  hall,  and  on  espying  them,  came  over 
to  the  table.  As  they  rose  to  greet  her,  she  motioned 
them  to  keep  their  seats,  and  sat  down  by  Jim. 

"  The  Hidalgo,"she  said,  "has  received  a  great  shock. 
You  have  undeceived  him,  Senor  Morse,  and  he  had 
such  faith  in  that  Lablanque." 

"  It  was  not  because  he  was  merely  deceived  in  the 
rascal  that  I  spoke  to  his  excellency,"  replied  Morse ; 
"  but  I  could  see  that  the  constant  and  inevitable 
failures  in  his  experiments, were  worrying  him.  He  was 
so  ready  to  charge  them  to  his  own  errors,  rather 
than  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon." 

"  He  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Ximena,  "  such 
was  his  faith.  He  knows  now  that  you  are  right.  It 
was  a  terrible  blow,  and  he  has  been  violently 
agitated.    But  he  is  sleeping." 

"If  I  have  done  wrong "began  Morse,  but  was 

interrupted  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  from  Ximena. 

"  1  would  not  have  it  undone  for  a  world  of  wealth," 
she  said.  "  We  will  know  the  full  result  when 
he  awakes.     He  will  then  be  better  or  worse." 

No  previous  reference  to  the  mental  condition  of 
the  Hidalgo  had  been  made  by  her,  and  they  passed 
it  over  in  silence. 

"  I  intend  to  watch  and  wait  until  he  awakes,"  said 
Ximena  a  minute  later.  "Will  it  be  too  much  to  ask 
you  to  stay  with  me  ?" 

It  was  an  appeal  to  both,  and  their  answer  in  a  glad 
affirmative  was  simultaneous. 

"  It  may  be  for  long,"  she  hinted — "  for  tlie  night 
through." 

"  As  long  as  you  will  pei^nit  us  to  remain  we  wiU 
be  with  you,"  said  Jim. 

"  I  am  acustomed  to  being  awake  and  working  the 
night  through,"  said  Morse,  quietly.  "  It  will  be  no 
tax  upon  me." 

So  the  three  young  people  prepared  themselves  to 
watch,  if  need  be,  through  the  night. 


CHAPTER  CCCIX. 

MOKSE  THE  BENEFACTOR. — ANOTHEB  HIDALGO. 

URING  the  next 
two  hours  Ximena 
went  away  at 
intervals  to  visit  her 
father,  always  return- 
ing with  the  encouraging 
information  that  he  was 
still  calmly  sleeping. 
None  of  the  retainers  ap- 
peared in  the  hall,  which,  she 
explained,  arose  from  their 
knowledge  that  the  Hidalgo  had 
gone  to  his  laboratory. 
"  It  is  their  custom,"  she  said,  qmetly,  "  to  keep  to 
their  quarters  when  they  hear  he  is  shut  up  there. 
They  know  that  it  means  a  nightlong  absence  of  the 
master  of  the  castle.  As  for  me,  I  am  but  a  child,  and 
they  leave  me  to  myseli" 

"  They  ought  to  be  reported  for  their  neglect,"'  said 
Jim,  indignantly. 

"  Why  should  I  add  to  his  troubles  ?"  asked  Ximena. 
"  No.  Their  neglect  suited  me.  I  have  spent  many 
nights  alone  with  my  guitar." 
And  she  might  have  added,  "  with  my  tears." 
Midnight  arrived,  and  the  only  sounds  they  heard 
in  the  castle  were  voices  that  occasionally  rose  high, 
as  the  retainers  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
Beyond  that  hour  all  was  stilL 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Ximena,  after  one  of  her 
visits  to  the  sleeping  Hidalgo,  "and  look  upon 
Seville  in  the  moonhght." 

She  opened  a  small  door  which  they  had  not 
hitherto  observed,  and  ascending  a  narrow  staircase, 
they  reached  the  battlements,  from  whence  they  looked 
upon  the  old  city. 

The  tinkling  of  a  guitar,  as  some  fervent  lover  sang 
to  his  lady  love  some  serenade,  was  the  only  sound 
they  head.  The  streets  were  deserted.  There  was 
not  even  a  night  watchman  to  be  seen. 

How  beautiful,  how  majestic  was  the  scene  ! 
Spread  out  before  them  were  the  old  houses,  inter- 
spersed with  churches  and  mighty  towers,  and  tower- 
ing above  all  was  the  Giralda  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
with  its  bronze  female  figure  fourteen  feet  high  on  the 
summit,  so  constructed  and  so  marvellously  balanced 
that  it  acts  as  a  weathercock,  and  moves  with  the 
shghtest  puff  of  wind. 

"  Beautiful  Seville  !"  involuntarily  bursffrom  the 
lips  of  Morse.  It  was  a  thought  that  formed  itself 
into  words  ere  he  knew  it. 

"  It  is  better  than  its  people,"  said  Ximena,  with  a 
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tinge  of  bitterness  in  her  voice.    "They  are  very  cruel, 
My  murdered  brother  lies  there." 

She  pointed  towards  one  of  the  churches  with  a 
^aveyard,  and  its  tombs  dotted  about  it  adjoining. 

"  We  know  his  sad  story,"  murmured  Morse. 

"'If  I  were  a  man/'  said  Ximena,  "I  would  never 
rest  until  I  had  discovered  his  assassin." 

They  lingered  for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to  the 
haU,  deeply  impressed  by  what  they  had  seen.  It 
seemed  to  Jim  as  if  he  had  suddenly  been  carried 
back  to  live  in  a  dreamy  and  romantic  past. 

They  talked  Kttle  now,  and  shortly  Ximena  again 
left  them.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  back,  and  stood 
by  the  doorway  beckoning  to  them. 

"  The  Hidalgo  is  awake,  and  would  see  you." 

The  old  Spaniard  was  still  in  his  laboratory,  lying 
':ipon  a  camp-bedstead.  -. 

The  moment  they  saw  him  they  became  aware  that 
a  great  change  had  been  wrought  in  him. 

He  was  a  different  man,  insomuch  that  his  face 
had  lost  much  of  its  sadness,  and  the  eyes  more  than 
all  showed  the  effect  of  Morse's  fearless  exposmre  of  the 
Prench  swindler. 

There  was  a  smile  of  welcome  on  his  Hps. 

•'  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  not  rising,"  he  said ' 
'but  I  am  as  one  weary  with  a  long  journey.  I  am 
n.jt  sick,  but  well,  if  weak.     Sit  here." 

He  addressed  Morse,  who  took  a  chair  that  was  by 
his  bedside.     Jim  and  Ximena  drew  up  behind  it. 

••  I  recall  but  feebly,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  "  what  you 
told  me  a  few  hours  ago,  but  I  know  that  the  fooHsh 
dream  of  a  life  has  been  broken,  and  it  is  better  so. 
Lying  here  as  I  have  done,  almost  alone,'how  was  I  to 
know  that  a  man  of  birth  and  breeding,  as  Lablanque 
undoubtedly  is,  could  be  such  a  liar  and  scoundrel  'r' 

'•  Forget  him,"  advised  Morse. 

•'I  will,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  resolutely,  "  and  all  the 
•folly  I  have  been  guilty  of  through  his  impostures. 
My  young  friends,  you  are  in  need  of  rest.  Hetire. 
To-morrow  we  will  confer  together  on  more  pleasant 
matters." 

He  gave  a  hand  to  each,  and  as  Ximena  showed 
that  she  proposed  to  stay  with  the  Hidalgo,  they  took 
leave  of  her  also,  and  left  them  together. 

Morse  was  dehghted  with  the  success  that  had 
followed  his  exposure  of  the  Frenchman.  More,  and 
that  of  a  most  desirable  nature,  had  come  out  of  it 
than  he  expected. 

''  The  Hidalgo,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  in  a  chair,  while 
Jim  leisurely  removed  his  clothing,  "  will  soon  be  his 
old  self,  the  self  we  have  not  seen  before.  His  case 
is  a  very  wonderful  one.  He  has  been  insane  without 
;i  doubt ;  but,  in  opposition  to  all  that  I  have  ever  heard, 
he  retains  the  memory  of  what  he  has  done  and 
tliought  during  his  time  of  madness.  But  there  is 
-one  thin^  we  have  now  to  consider,  Jim."  1 


"  What  is  that  P"  sleepily  asked  Jim.  He  did  not 
feel  much  inclined  for  further  discussion  just  then. 

"Have  you  forgotten  what  Eomeo  told  us  ?" 

"No  ;  not  entirely.  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  it 
at  the  moment." 

"  What  can  we  do  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Let  the  Hidalgo  know." 

"  That  won't  do.  He  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  yet 
to  bear  any  further  excitement." 

"  It  would  not  do  to  speak  to  Ximena  ?" 

"  She  is  too  young.  Besides,  there  is  the  question 
of  her  being  able  to  suggest  anything  that  will  be 
helpful.     We  must  do  what  has  to  be  done,  alone." 

"  Will  to-morrow  be  time  enough  to  arrange  our 
plans  ?'' 

'*  I  think  so,  Jim.  Indeed,  neither  of  us  is  in  ;< 
mental  condition,  thanks  to  sitting  up  so  late,  to  lay 
out  our  plans.  Therefore  I  will  leave  you  to  the 
repose  we  both  need  so  much.  Good-night,  old 
fellow.' 

Jim  answered  with  the  lightest  of  snores.  Havinir 
got  into  bed,  he  went  to  sleep  instantly,  and  Morse 
walked  away  softly  _to  his  own  room,  thinking  as  he 
went. 

CHAPTER  CCCX. 

THE  TICIOE  <>^  HER  WAY. — MACBETH   SHOWS    WHAT    HE 

IS    MAHE    OF. 

HE  next  day  there  was  some 
fan,  arising  from  renewed 
hostihties  between  Macbeth 
.ind  the  agent's  cook. 

They  met  friendly  enough 
in  the  morning,  and  Macbeth 
-WaS  keenly  interested  in  a 
dish  his  rival  chef  was  ppe- 
paring — it  was  something  in 
the  way  of  a  stew,  and  the  dispute  arose  about  the 
ingredients. 

"It  only  want  'bout  a  handful  ob  onions  to  make  it 
puffeck,"  said  Macbeth. 

"  A  single  onion  would  ruin  it,"  asserted  the  cook. 
They  argued  the  question  hotly,  and  Macbeth 
walked  away  with  his  blood  boiling.  A  stew  without 
an  onion  in  it  was  to  him  a  weak  and  tasteless  thing. 
The  cook  went  away  from  the  boiler  suspended  over 
his  cuddy-fire,  and  was  absent  about  five  minutes. 
Returning,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Macbeth  hastening 
away  from  the  fire,  but  suspected  no  ill. 

It  was  not  until  the  stew  was  turned  out  that  the 
cook  discovered  onions  had  been  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced into  it. 

Not  a  single  onion,  or  a  mere  handful,  but  sufficient 
to  make  it  practically  an  onion  stew,  with  a  few  other 
ingredients  in  it. 
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The  wrath  of  that  cook  was  overpowering.  He  was 
a  man  who  could  not  be  trifled  with  at  any  time,  and 
an  outrage  like  this  was  enough  to  drive  him  mad. 

Xor  was  it  any  consolation  to  him  to  find  that 
everybody  on  board  seemed  to  enjoy  the  stew,  and 
made  no  comment  on  the  preponderance  of  onions. 
It  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Macbeth,  having  performed  the  felonious  act,  had 
vanished. 

Hamlet  was  available,  but  the  perpetrator  could 
not  be  punished  by  proxy,  and  he  seemed  so  un- 
conscious of  anything  wrong,  that  the  chef  could 
not  have  justified  an  assault  upon  him. 

Still  murder  lurked  in  his  heart,  and  his  morning 
work  being  done,  he  went  prowling  round  in  search  of 
the  culprit,  extending  the  area  of  his  seeking  until  he 
had  examined  all  the  parts  of  the  ship  open  to  him. 

Exhausted  with  his  labours,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cuddy,  and  the  warm  sunrays  acting  upon 
Lis  exhausted  body  he  fell  asleep. 

He  was  a  man  of  full  habit,  and  he  slept  long  and 
soundly.  The  afternoon  had  arrived  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  about  him  in  astonishment. 

He  carried  a  watch,  as  all  good  cooks  are  bound  to 
do,  especially  when  they  travel,  to  time  their  work. 
Eeferring  to  it,  he  found  that  the  time  was  close  on 
three  o'clock. 

A  shudder  ran  through  his  portly  body  as  he  re- 
flected on  the  enormity  of  the  neglect  he  had  been 
guilty  of.  His  mid-day  duties  must  have  been  under- 
taken by  somebody  else.  But  who  could  fill  his  post  ? 

His  underhngs  were  scarce!}'  capable  of  doing  it, 
and  he  would  have  the  fact  of  his  great  omission 
recorded  against  him  by  the  agent,  who  would  in  due 
ci  lurse  report  it  to  the  company  under  which  he  served. 

He  might  accoimt  for  it  by  asserting  that  he  had 
I'een  taken  iU,  but  even  that  could  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  neglect  of  duty. 

Kising  to  his  feet,  he  walked  wearily  out,  and 
ft'und  evidence  that  everybody  had  been  cared 
for,  and  by  no  less  a  person  than  Macbeth,  who 
had  retxirned  from  his  undiscovered  retreat  and 
usurped  his  place. 

Assisted  by  his  descendant,  the  aged  nigger  was 
just  finishing  the  washing  up.  Macbeth  ignored  the 
cc'ok  as  he  strode  up  with  a  gloomy  countenance. 
His  underlings  were  idling  about,  watching  the  three 
neiiroes  at  work  with  countenances  expressive  of 
amusement. 

There  was  nobody  else  around ;  ail  the  tourists  and 
I  'vs  were  enjoying  themselves  in  various  ways, 

"^Vhat  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  demanded  the 
Ciok,  wrathfully. 

Macbeth  vouchsafed  him  no  response.  One  of  the 
rnderlings  said  that  as  his  chief  had  been  sleeping, 
Tilacbeth  took  the  midday  dinner  work  upon  himself. 


"  Dat  not  de  trufe,"  said  Macbeth.  "  Me  am  'pointed? 
to  de  post  ob  cook  as  long  as  me  like  to  keep  it.'' 

"  Who  appointed  you  ?"  asked  the  cook. 

Macbeth,  with  a  disdainful  lifting  of  his  nose^ 
declined  to  answer. 

"  Leave  those  plates  alone !"  bellowed  the  cook 
"  and  you  fellows  finish  the  job." 

One  of  the  men  cautiously  advanced  to  obey  the 
command,  and  Macbeth  promptly  hit  him  over  the- 
head  with  a  dish,  breaking  it  into  a  dozen  pieces. 

"  I'm  responsible  for  the  crockery,'"  roared  the  cook,. 
"  and  that  spoils  the  set.  I'll  murder  you,  you  Nubian- 
blacking  brute !" 

To  show  that  he  meant  business,  he  began  to  roll 
lap  the  cufis  of  his  coat,  with  the  notion  that  Macbeth 
would  be  terrified  and  clear  out. 

But  he  reckoned  without  his  nigger. 

Macbeth,  nothing  loth',  also  made  preparations  to 
settle  the  matter  by  combat. 

"  You  boys  see  fair,"  he  said,  addressing  his  son  and 
grandson,  "and  one  of  you  fellows,"  to  the  cook's 
assistants,  "  get  sumfin'  to  carry  away  de  corpers  ob 
dis  low  pusson.'' 

To  all  but  the  principals  the  prospect  of  a  fight 
aff"orded  ineiFable  delight.  The  cook  was  a  bit  of  a 
bully  to  his  subordinates,  and  whether  he  came  out 
victorious  or  defeated,  the  bare  idea  of  his  being 
reduced  to  fighting  a  nigger  was  a  matter  of  hearty 
congratulation  to  them  all. 

"You  wiU  see  there  is  no  undue  interference  in  this- 
common  business,''  said  the  cook,  loftily,  to  his  men,. 
"  but  when  I  have  done  with  this  black  reptile,  bury 
him:' 

Then  he  put  himself  into  an  attitude,  based  on  the- 
soimdest  pugihstic  scientific  principles,  and  called 
upon  Macbeth  to  '•  come  on." 

The  response  was  immediate  and  startling  in  its- 
results. 

Macbeth,  swinging  his  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill, rushed  upon  him,  and  the  cook  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive, arms  squared  and  fists  well  raised,  so  as  to 
cover  the  ribs  and  face, 

The  nigger  aimed  no  blows  at  either,  but,  when  well 
within  reach,  ducked  his  head  and  drove  it  into  the 
pit  of  the  cook's  portly  stomach  with  the  force  of  a- 
battering-ram. 

The  unhappy  man  went  down  as  if  a  railway  engine 
had  collided  with  him,  and  lay  upon  the  floor  gasping 
for  dear  life. 

An  ordinary  man  would  have  dislocated  his  neck,, 
but  Macbeth  came  out  of  it  without  so  much  as  ruffling 
his  white  wool. 

He  straightened  himself  up  and  regarded  his  de- 
feated enemy  with  a  ,  look  that,  in  regard  to  dignity 
and  disdain,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

"Dat  little  job  over,"  he  said,  "me  retire  from  de- 
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pose  ob  heatl  cook,  to  wkich  I  'point  myself  when  lie 
not  turn  up.  You  fellers  berrer  finish  de  washing-up. 
Hamlet,  let  us  leab  de  presents  of  dis  low  compary." 

He  strode  away,  followed  by  his  descendants,  and 
the  grinning  subordinates  of  the  cook  went  to  his 
Assistance. 

They  rubbed  him,  and  stretched  him  out,  and  worked 
ihis  arms  like  pump-handles  until  he  was  restored  to  a 
•conilition  that  enabled  him  to  gather  breath  again 
and  speak. 

*'  The  brute  !''  he  muttered  ;  ''  does  he  call  that 
cfighting  ?     And  you  worms  allowed  him  to  do  it." 

'•  You  told  us  not  to  interfere,  sir,"'  said  one  of  the 
men,  deferentially. 

**  Finish  that  work,"  said  the  cook.  "  Where  is  the 
agent  r'' 

"  He's  been  with  the  captain  all  day,  sir." 
"Is  he   aware  of   my  being   absent — from   indis- 
position y 

•'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir.  When  it  was  found 
Ihat  you  were  not  here  that  nigger  took  the  lead.  We 
objected,  but  the  boys  said  he  was  good  enough  cook 
for  them  as  anyone  else,  and  we  allowed  him  to  do  as 
he  pleased." 

'*  It  is  well,"  said  the  cook,  in  a  melodramatic  way. 
"  For  once  I  will  allow  his  usurping  my  post  to  pass, 
but  the  next  time  he  does  it,  I  will  annihilate  him." 

But  Macbeth,  it  ma,y  be  said,  saved  his  precious 
body  from  annihilation  by  leaving  the  cook  from 
tlienceforth  severely  alone. 

The  victory  over  his  rival  was  too  complete  to  be 
marred  by  a  sequel. 

Tlius  with  these  and  other  kindred  changes  of 
oveiits  the  ''Victor'"  pursued  her  way,  without  herself 
meeting  with  any  great  disaster,  eventually  landing 
passengers  and  cargo  in  the  old  home  country. 


CHAPTER  CCCXI. 

THE   CASH-BOXES   OF   THE   HIDALGO. 

ENOE,  a  cup  of  chocolate." 
Jim  opened  his  eyes' 
and  saw  the  aged  retainer 
by  his  bedside  with  a 
salver  in  his  hand.  On  it  were 
several  things  —  a  cup  of 
cliocolate,  light  refreshment, 
and  a  small  flagon  of  wine, 
''l^e  Senorita  Ximena  has 
"i  ireakfasted,"  said  the  attendant,  "  and  suggests 
"that  you  should  partake  of  something  before  rising." 

"  1  thank  her,"  said  Jim,  as  he  sat  up  and  took  the 
jTip  from  the  salver.     '*  What  is  the  time  ?" 
"  Close  upon  noon,  senor." 


"  So  late  r     We  have  slept  soundly,  and  too  long."' 
"  The  Senor  Morse  was  up  before  eight,"  said  I'lo 
attendant,    quietly.      "  He     breakfasted    with     the 
senorita."' 

"Very  kind  of  him  to  let  me  have  my  sleep  out,' 
muttered  Jim. 

He  quickly  disposed  of  the  refreshment  brouglit 
him,  the  wine  excepted,  and  declining  the  profl'ertd 
assistance  to  help  him  dress,  the  dismissed  attendant 
glided  from  the  room. 

"  Morse  seems  to  be  trying  to  cut  me  out,"  thought 
Jim,  and  then  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  a  failure  ; 
for,  as  if  to  reproach  him,  the  image  of  Eveline  r  :ise 
up  before  his  eyes. 

"It  is  all  boy-and-giri  ncnsense,"  he  muttered. 
Twenty  minutes  afterwards  he  entered  the    hall, 
and  found  Morse  and  Ximena  there.    One  of  his  first 
inquiries  was  for  the   Hidalgo,  and  he  received  a 
verj"-  favourable  reply. 

''  All  he  needs  now,"  said  Ximena,  "  is  rest." 
"  By  the  way,  senorita,"  said  Morse,  "  we  are  ex- 
pecting a  remittance  at  the  chief  banker's  of  the  city. 
What  is  the  address  ?    Prc-bably  it  is  the  bank  of  the 
Hidalgo.'' 

'*  His  excellency,"  said  Ximena,  "  does  not  bank 
now — at  least  f orthe  present.  For  the  last  year  or  two 
he  has  received  the  rents  of  his  tenants,  and  put  the 
money  away  in  what  he  calls  his  cash-boxes,  three  big, 
oaken  chests.'" 

"  Rather  an  unsafe  thing  to  do,"  hinted  Morse. 
"Who  could  break  in  here  and  steal  them?"  asked 
Ximena,  laughing. 

"Just  so — the  castle  is  strong,  and  the  walls  are 

high.     The  cash-boxes  are  safe  enough — in  his  room."' 

"  He  does  not  keep  them  there." 

She  ansM^ered  lightly,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no 

momer*^-    Shortly  after,  Mca-se  remaining  silent,  she 

added  *. 

"  I  do  TiiM  know  exactly  where  they  are  stored,  but 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  lower  chamber  or  cells  of  the 
castle.  Anselmo  knows — he  has  them  in  his  keeping.'' 
There  was  nothing  more  to  learn.  It  only  remained 
for  the  two  youths  to  get  further  information,  con- 
cerning them  from  Romeo,  and  proceed  to  action. 

They  paid  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  Hidalgo,  and 
found  him  marvellously  improved  already.  He  was 
brighter,  looked  younger,  and  spoke  to  them  with  the 
geniality  of  a  high-bred,  good-natured  gentleman. 

"  As  I  may  be  detained  in  my  room  for  a  day  or 
two,  you  may  probably  Avish  to  explore  the  castle,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  all  old  to  me,  but  it  may  be  interesting 
to  you.  Ximena  will  not  venture  with  you  into  tlie 
dungeons.     She  liates  them." 

"  They  seem  to  be  still  echoing  with  the  groans  of 
suffering  men,"  said  Ximena,  shivering. 

Both.  Morse  and  Jim  assured  her  that  they  would  not 
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think  of  asking  her  to  accompany  them.  "  They  would 
tind  additional  pleasure  in  roaming  about  as  they 
pleased,  like  explorers,"  Morse  said. 

"  You  will  need  my  master-keys,"  said  the  Hidalgo, 
^•'  for  many  of  the  doors,  especially  the  lower  ones,  are 
locked.    Ximena,  you  know  where  they  are  kept," 

The  senorita  brought  them  from  a  drawer  in  an  es- 
critoire in  the  room,  and  handed  them  to  Jim.  They 
were  three  in  number,  and  the  Hidalgo  explained  that 
they  were  so  constructed  that  each  would  open  the 
doors  on  one  of  the  three  floors,  the  one  on  their  level, 
that  below  it,  and  lastly  the  dungeons  that  were 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river. 

They  were  not  keys  that  one  would  care  to  carry 
ill  the  pocket,  each  being  fully  half-a-pound  in  weight. 
Their  construction  was  curiously  simple  and  quaint — 
in  short,  they  were  skeleton-keys  of  the  ancient  times. 

Thus  furnished,  only  one  thing  was  needed  to 
explore  the  regions  below,  and  that  was  a  lantern, 
which  the  Hidalgo  also  supplied  them  with — a  small, 
well-made  one  of  modern  construction,  which  being 
trimmed  with  colza  oil,  would  burn  for  twelve  lioui-s. 

A  box  of  matches  completed  their  outfit,  and  they 
started  on  their  journey  of  exploration. 

"  We  ought  to  find  Romeo,'*  suggested  Morse. 

Jim  assented,  and  they  hastened  to  the  courtyard, 
A\  here  no  less  a  person  than  Romeo  himself  had  been 
^^  aiting  their  coming  for  half  an  hour,. 

"  Me  'spec  you  genelmen  come  'long  dis  way,''  he 
said ;  "  it  'bout  time  dat  you  speak  to  de  Ridaldo  'bout 
de  goin's-on  here." 

"Nothing  is  to  be  said  at  present,"  replied  Jim. 
"  Speak  low,  for  these  old  places  have  a  trick  of  echo- 
ing the  voice.  Have  you  discovered  anything  further  ?" 

"  Dey  got  de  boxes  out  ob  de  'riginal  place,''  whis- 
pered Romeo.  "  Me  hear  dem  say  so  But  where 
dey  put  dem  am  a  mystelry.  Dey  somewhar  handy 
for  putting  oS  by  de  riber,  dat  for  sure." 

"Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  dungeons  below, 
Romeo  ?" 

"  Yes,  Marse  Jim  ;  dere  two  lots,  one  on  de  top  ob 
de  oder,  and  bof  under  whar  we  standing." 

"  Could  we  get  there  without  being  spen  ?'' 

*•  Suttinly.  All  we  hab  to  do  is  to  go  through  dat 
door,  turn  to  de  lef,  .parse  through  a  door,  and  dere 
we  are.  All  de  kitchens  and  sich  places  lay  to  de 
right." 

This  was  good  news,  and  as  there  was  seemingly 
nobody  about  but  themselves,  they  passed  through  the 
doorway  Romeo  had  pointed  out,  and  bore  away  to 
the  left,  down  a  cold  stone  passage  but  dimly  lighted. 

At  the  bottom  of  it  they  were  stopped  by  a  door 
which  was  locked.     Romeo  rubbed  his  woolly  head. 

"  Now  dat  'bout  as  sensible  as  anything  my  gran- 
fader  eber  did,"  he  muttered,  "  Me  forget  dat  it  alius 
kep'  fastened." 


But  Jim  produced  the  master-key,  and  opened  it, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  their  sable  friend. 

"You  make  dat?"  he  esclaimed. 

"  No,"  replied  Jim :  "  it  was  made  some  years  before 
I  was  born." 

"  T'ink  ob  dat,  now,"  murmured  Romeo.  "  Now, 
here  anoder  door.    You  got  anoder  key,  Marse  Jim  ?" 

"  No,  this  will  do,"  and  Jim  opened  the  door. 

Ahead  of  them,  lighted  by  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
was  a  flight  of  steps,  but  ere  descending  Morse  lit  his 
lantern.  It  was  a  powerful  bull's-eye,  and  would 
serve  all  their  requirements  in  the  way  of  light. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  was  yet  another 
door,  also  secured.  Jim  produced  a  second  key,  and 
opened  it  without  the  least  trouble,  Romeo  stared 
as  if  he  were  some  innocent  countryman  viewing  a 
series  of  conjuring  tricks  for  the  first  time. 

"  Mose  t'ing  me  see  for  some  time  parse,"  he  said, 
"  gib  me  sort  ob  ticklers  to  t'ink  ob,  but  dis  beat  d& 
lot.  How  de  pusson  dat  made  dat  key  know  it  fit  dis 
door  ?" 

"I  never  heard  him  speak  about  it,"  teplied  Jim,. 
gravely. 

There  were  now  in  the  region  of  what  were  known  as 
the  Upper  Dungeons,  where  the  more  favoured  pri- 
soners of  the  olden  time  used  to  be  confined. 

Some  of  the  doors  were  closed  and  fast,  others  were 
open  to  inspection,  and,  ranged  on  either  side  of  various 
dark  ways,  they  must  have  numbered  more  tliau  a 
hundred. 

Gloomy,  forbidding  places  for  the  most  part  were 
they.  In  some  there  was  a  small  opening  to  givt^ 
light,  either  in  the  ceiling  or  in  the  vyall.  Here  and 
there  lay  heaps  of  dust,  all  that  was  left  of  long-for- 
gotten occupants,  and  such  things  as  they  had  in  their 
cells,  but  for  the  greater  part  they  were  barren  and- 
empty. 

The  doors  that  were  closed  and  locked,  in  many 
instances  refused  to  yield  to  the  master-key,  as  indeed, 
they  would  have  done  to  any  other,  for  the  rust  of 
ages  held  them  fast. 

But  some  that  had  undoubtedly  not  been  opened 
for  many,  many  years  yielded,  and  not  the  least 
harrowing  discovery  they  made  was  that  of  two 
skeletons. chained  to  the  wall  just  beyond  the  reach  of 
each  other. 

"In  life,"  said  Morse,  "it  was  their  punishment  ^^n 
be  near,  and  yet  as  wide  apart  as  the  Poles,  s«.>  far  c^ 
clasping  hands  went.  It  was  a  designed  thing.  They 
were  very  cruel  in  those  days." 

It  was  a  surmise,  but  doubtless  a  correct  one.  It 
was  in  harmony  with  the  known  fiendish  designs  of  tho; 
ancients,  anyway. 

The  very  next  cell  revealed  to  them  what  they 
sought. 

Bound  with  strong  ropes,  as  if  for  transport,  vreve 
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tliree  brass-bound  boxes  about  three  feet  long  and 
eighteen  feet  square.  By  their  weight  it  was  certain 
that  they  held  the  cash  of  the  Hidalgo, 
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^19  where  dey  put  'em !'» 

said     the    delighted 

Romeo.      "  Now    me 

'member      dat      dey 

bring  dem  up." 

"  Upi"      exclaimed 
Morse. 
"Dat    do     berry     word, 
Marse    Morse,"    said   Romeo. 
"Up,  so  dat  we  may  resume 
dey  was  'riginally  kep'  in  de  lower  dudgeons." 
''  You  have  a  marvellous  head,  Romeo,"  said  Jim. 
*'  Me  "spect  it  'bout  de  bess  head  in  de  fambly," 
complacently  replied  Romeo. 

"  But  why  bring  them  here  ?"  mused  Jim. 
"  To  be  handy  for  the  river,"  said  Morse.    "  I  judge 
that  there  is  a  way  of  communicating  with  it,  without 
going  up  the  stJiirway  and  out  by  the  chief  gate." 

'■  Sure  to  be,"  said  Jim ;  "  but  ere  we  try  to  find  it, 
I  vote  we  move  these  boxes  into  the  next  cell." 
"Why  there  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  It  is  handy,  and  the  least  likely  place  they  would 
be  looked  for.  I  reckon,  too,  that  the  existence  of 
those  skeletons  is  well  known  to  the  servants,  or,  at 
least,  the  legend  of  the  dungeon." 

'•  It  would  be  better  to  get  them  up  to  the  Hidalgo's 
room  if  we  could." 

"  Let  us  not  be  in  a  hurry,  Morse.  Say  we  carried 
them  up,  how  could  we  bring  home  the  attempted 
robbery  to  the  rascals  ?  I  think,  too,  that  by  simply 
hiding  the  boxes  for  the  present,  we  may  have  some 
fun  with  the  villains." 

"  I  begin  to  see  your  scheme,  Jim.  It  is  all  right, 
unless  they  find  out  what  we  have  done  with  the 
st'jlen  property,  and  succeed  in  getting  it  away  after 
ail.'" 

"  I'll  undertake  to  stop  them  at  that  game." 
"  Very  good,  then.     You  shall  have  your  way.   Now 
lot  us  be  smart  about  it." 

The  boxes  were  of  such  a  weight  that  the  carrying 
of  them  was  no  light  matter ;  but  Romeo  was  as  strong 
as  a  bull,  and  Jim  fairly  well  up  for  muscular  power, 
and  between  them  the  task  was  soon  performed. 

Morse  carried  the  lantern,  and  the  door  of  the 
skeleton  cell  being  made  fast,  he  closely  examined  the 
ground  to  see  if  they  had  left  any  trace  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Uut  the  hard  stone  floor  had  left  none  that  he  could 


see,  and  reclosmg  the  cell  they  had  despoiled,  they 
sought  for  the  communication  with  the  river. 

It  was  found  at  last,  but  not  without  considerable 
trouble,  for  it  had  been  purposely  put  away  in  a  spot 
that  would  not  have  been  easily  discovered  by  a  pri- 
soner who  might  possibly  get  out  of  his  dungeon. 

It  was,  moreover, guarded  by  a  strong  gate,thatwas 
closed  and  heavily  locked. 

Tlirough  the  bars  the  trio  behind  them  then  saw 
the  water  about  five  feet  below.  Gondolas  and  gay 
barges  of  the  grandees  glided  to  and  fro.  A  small 
steamer  went  puffing  by,  and  there  were  sounds  of 
light  laughter  and  song. 

"  Often  have  such  sounds  been  heard  by  the  cap- 
tives," said  Morse.  "  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  a  life 
to  be  cooped  up  here !" 

They  found  the  way  down  to  the  lower  dungeons, 
and  paid  them  a  brief  visit. 

One  of  the  first  they  came  to  had  recently  been 
broken  into.  The  door,  old  and  rotten,  wrenched 
from  its  hinges,  lay  upon  the  floor. 

"  Now  who  take  de  trouble  to  do  dis  ?"  cried  Romeo. 

"  It  Js  part  of  the  rascal's  scheme,  I  reckon,"  replied 
Morse.  "  Anselmo  has  a  key.  He,  by  ordinary 
reasoning,  would  have  no  occasion  to  force  the  door. 
Nor  has  he,  but  it  will  look  as  if  the  robbery  was  the 
work  of  some  outside  thieves." 

"  Golly !  Marse  Morse,  you  gib  de  nail  a  bang  ob  de 
head." 

The  lowest  of  the  dungeons  offered  them  little 
pleasure  in  exploring. 

No  light  but  that  which  they  carried,  dirt  and  damp,, 
and  a  general  sense  of  the  horrible,  soon  drove  them 
to  the  upper  regions  again. 

"  We  know  all  we  want  to  know,"  said  Jim.  "  Lot- 
us go  back  to  the  pure  air  and  sunlight." 

They  were  allve^y^villing,andon  arriving  at  the  level, 
ground  above  the  stone  steps,  Romeo  was  sent  forward 
to  scout,  to  see  if  any  of  the  retainers  were  about. 

He  returned  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the 
way  was  clear,  and  a  few  minutes  saw  the  two  friends, 
safely  in  the  hall. 

Romeo  returned  to  the  servants'  quarters,  lest  his 
long  absence  should  be  commented  on,  and  he  was 
not  there  to  account  for  it. 

If  an  explanation  proved  necessary,  he  was  quit& 
ready  to  give  it,  even  though  he  were  obliged  to  enter 
into  the  regions  of  romance. 

Ximena  shortly  after  appeared  in  the  hall,  and 
expressed  her  surprise  at  their  long  visit  to  the  dun- 
geons.    ' 

"  I  thought  you  would  tire  of  them  in  two  minutes, 
and  you  have  been  gone  over  three  hours,"  she  said, 
"  but  no  doubt  you  are  tired  of  the  dull  company 
here.     It  is  so  little,"  she  added,  demurely. 

They   assured  her  they  were  nothir)g  of  the  sort. 
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The  dungeons  were  so  interesting  historically,  or  they 
would  not  have  stayed  so  long. 

"  Please  touch  the  gong,"  said  Simena  ;  "  it  is  long 
past  the  time  for  you  to  have  what  you  English  call 
luncheon." 

The  gong  hung  by  the  open  hearth,  and  Morse 
sounded  it.  In  response  there  appeared  half  a  dozen 
retainers,  bearing  dishes  of  cold  meat,  and  fruit,  and 
vegetables  for  a  salad. 

Behind  them  came  Anselmo,  who  having  given  a 
few  directions  to  the  rest,  approached  Ximena,  and 
bowing  low,  asked  if  he  might  speak  to  her. 

A  motion  of  her  hand  gave  the  assent  required. 
Anselmo  produced  a  number  of  papers  from  his 
breast-pocket,  which  proved  to  be  household 
accounts. 

"  I  desire  an  audience  with  his  excellency,"  he  said, 
'  to  know  if  it  his  pleasure  these  charges  be  paid  ?" 

''  Pay  them,"  said  Ximena,  indifferently,  "  and 
render  an  accoant  of  these  charges  to-morrow.  His 
excellency  must  not  be  disturbed  to-day." 

Anselmo  bowed  and  retired.  Morse,  who  had  heard 
what  passed,  smiled  disdainfully  as  he  whispered  to 
Jim  : 

"  The  plot  thickens.  You  saw  and  heard  what 
passed  ?" 

"Yes;  he  is  going  to  pay  the  accounts,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  opening  the  cash-boxes  for 
some  time." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Morse,  as  they  moved  forward  and 
joined  Ximena  at  the  table. 

The  luncheon  was  partaken  of  without  the  com- 
pany of  servants.  It  was  only  at  the  principal  meal 
of  the  day  thtit  were  admitted,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  at  the  table. 

It  was  just  over  when  Anselmo  appeared  again,  this 
time  with  raised  hands  and  eyes  wild  with  horror. 
He  was  evidently  a  good  actor. 

"  Senorita,"^  he  cried,  "  terrible  tidings  I  have  to 
tell  the  Hidalgo.    Permit  me  to  see  him." 

■'  You  cannot  see  his  excellency,"  replied  Ximena. 
•"Tell  me  what  it  is.  Have  you  been  quarrelling 
among  yourselves,  and  somebody  is  killed  ?" 

"  Worse  than  that,  senorita.  His  excellency  has 
been  robbed." 

"  Not  for  the  first  time,"  calmly  returned  Ximena. 
^'  Who  is  the  thief  now  ?" 

"  Alas !"  cried  Anselmo,  raising  his  eyes,  "  I  know 
not.  It  is  so  serious,  so  great  a  tiling,  that  I  hesitate 
to  tell  to  tell  you  what  it  is,  senorita." 

*'  You  may  tell  me,"  she  said. 

"  Behold,  then,"  said  Anselmo,  with  a  dramatic 
iv&ve  of  the  hand,  "I  but  now  go  down  to  the  lower 
dungeons,  where  his  excellency's  gold  is  kept,  and  it  is 
i/one .'" 

*'  Gone,  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Ximena,  startled. 


The  faces  of  Jim  and  Morse  expressed  interested 
surprise. 

''  The  door  broken  down — the  bo?es  gone,"  cried 
Anselmo,  as  he  dashed  an  imaginary  tear  from  his 
eye — ''  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  stolen." 
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r  was  a  large  sum  to 
lose,  and  even  Ximena, 
who     had    very   little 
knowl  edge  of  pecuniary 
matters,  stared  at  Anselmo 
^2^'       in   dismay.     She  knew,  also, 
that  it  was  a  year's  rent  from  the 
tenants  of     Seville,    and    its    loss 
could  not  but  prove  embarrassing 
to  the  Hidalgo. 
•'How    could    it    happen P"     she     demanded,  im- 
petuously. "  There  has  been  neglect  somewhere." 

"  The  deed  has  been  done  by  somebody  cognisant 
of  the  secrets  of  the  castle,"  said  Anselmo,  keepinjj; 
up  the  emotional  farce,  "  somebody,  who  must  have 
had  duplicate  keys  of  the  upper  doors.  Senorita,  I 
found  all  fast  down  to  the  very  door." 

"  But  who — who,  I  say,  has  done  this  thing  ?"  asked 
Ximena. 

'*  Alas !"  sighed  Anselmo,  going  upon  another  tack. 

''  1  know  not.  But  if  I  conferred  with  the  Hidalgo "' 

'•  You  know  that  he  is  not  to  be  seen." 
"  True,  senorita ;  he  was  in  his  laboratory  last  night, 
and  after  that  he  must,  as  heretofore,  have  two  or  three 
days'  rest.     If  I  cannot  speak  to  him  now,  may  I  go 
to  the  alcalde  ?" 

Ximena  made  a  movement  of  dissent. 
"  You  know  also,"  she  said,  "  that  it  would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  his  excellency.     He  will  have  no  interfer- 
ence with  his  private  affairs." 

It  was  plainly  shown  by  the  countenance  of  the 
rascal  that  he  was  aware  of  it.  The  plans  for  the  per- 
petration of  the  robbery  had  been  carefully  thought 
out.    ■ 

'•'  To-morrow,"  he  murmured,  "  would  it  be  possible 
to  speak  to  his  excellency  then  ?" 

''  Ask  me  to-morrow,"  said  Ximena,  abruptly,  "  but 
for  the  present  I  cannot   have  him  distui'bed   by  the 
story  of  his  loss,  great  as  it  is." 
"  Senorita,  it  is  a  pity." 
*•  You  have  heard  me-^go." 

Anselmo  bowed,  and  with  many  actions  expressive 
of  distress,  left  the  hall.     Ximena  sighed  deeply. 
^'  It  is  a  heavy  loss,''  she  said. 
''  And  yet,  possibly,  not  a  loss  after  all,"'  said  Jim. 
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"  I  fail  to  understand  you.  Anselmo  says  the  money 
is  gone,  and  why  should  he  lie  ?" 

A  glance  was  exchanged  by  Jim  and  Morse.  From 
-the  latter  it  meant,    "  Tell  her,  but  not  here." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Jim,  "  I  may  be  able  to  ease  your 
mind.  But  if  I  might  suggest  that  we  retire  ^o  some 
room  more  excluded  from  possible  espionage  and 
eavesdroppers " 

^'Thisis  some  jest  of  yours  ?" 

"  On  my  honour,  no.  It  is  not  a  jest,  but  a  very 
serious  matter." 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Ximena. 

She  was  both  puzzled  and  displeased,  and  on 
reaching  the  room  wherein  she  had  sung  to  Jim  the 
night  before,  she  sat  down  on  a  lounge  and  motioned 
for  them  to  take  the  two  chairs  facing  her. 

"  Will  you  speak,  Morse  ?"  said  Jim. 

"  You  are  a  better  hand  at  telling  a  story  than  I  am," 
was  the  reply. 

So  Jim  told  her  all,  with  the  result  that  her  face 
cleared,  and  its  expression  changed  from  anger  to 
pleased  approval.  It  hardly  needed  the  words  of  grati- 
tude in  her  rejoinder  to  the  final  remarks  of  Jim. 

"  We  thought  it  better  to  do  this  thing  without 
troubling  you.  It  was  impossible  to  harass  the 
Hidalgo.     Tou  will  forgive  us." 

"  You  open  my  heart  to  you,'"  she  said.  "  1  love  you 
—both." 

It  was  a  girlish,  innocent  expression  of  her  heart- 
felt thanks.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  ceased  speaking 
she  suddenly  burst  into  laughter. 

"  It  is  a  jest,  too,"  she  said.  ''  What  \vLllthe  rascals 
think  when  they  go  fortheir  plunder  and  find  it  gone  ?" 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  suspecting  its  hiding-place  r" 
suggested  Jim,  anxiously. 

"  None,"  she  replied.  "  Tliat  dreadful  dungeon  into 
which  you  penetrated,  and  which  you  have  made  so 
much  good  use  of,  has  a  story  known  to  all  Seville. 
No  man,  woman,  or  child  would  enter  it,  for  they 
believe  that  he  who  first  sets  foot  in  it  is  doomed  to 
-die." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Jim,  jocosely.  "  I  was  the  first 
i}o  enter  after  I  had  unlocked  the  door.  For  me  is 
reserved  the  untimely  end." 

"  You  are  not  a  believer  in  superstitions  ?" 

"In  very  few,  senorita.  But  would  it  not  be  ae 
well  for  a  watch  to  be  kept,  in  case  of  accidental  dis- 
covery ?" 

"  It  could  be  done  from  the  summit  of  the  eastern 
battlements,"  said  Ximena,  "  which  command  a  view 
of  the  river-gate.  There  is  a  bell-tower  attached  to 
it  in  which  is  a  big  bell  which  has  not  been  rung  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more.  Stay,  though  !  it  was  rung 
when  the  French  came  in  sight  of  our  watchers  at 
Seville.  It  summoned  all  who  could  bear  arms  to 
•defend  the  place." 


"That  was  its  original  use,  perhaps,"  suggested 
Morse, 

"  It  was.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  rung  to- 
night ;  but  should  there  be  any  need  of  it,  I  will  pull 
the  old  rope.  We  will  watch  together,  we  three.  The 
hour  chosen  for  the  taking  away  of  their  fancied  prize 
win  of  a  certainty  be  about  midnight.  It  is  the 
quietest  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  in  Seville.'' 

"  You  will  punish  the  rascals,  I  presume  r '  said 
Jim. 

"  They  may  look  for  the  galleys  for  life,"  rephed 
Ximena,  "  or  perhaps  they  may  be  sent  away  to  Cuba 
to  serve  on  one  of  the  inland  plantations,  from  which 
they  cannot  fly,  unless  at  the  risk  of  being  hunted 
down  by  the  dogs." 

It  was  one  way  of  admitting  that  the  men  who  had 
played  a  part  in  this  nefarious  business  would  be 
slaves  for  life. 

It  only  now  remained  to  await  the  coming, night, 
make  sure  of  the  complete  foiling  of  their  plans,  and 
put  the  guilty  ones  under  arrest. 

"It  will  be  done  here,  perhaps,"  said  Ximena, 
"  without  troubling  the  authorities  outside.  They  can 
be  but  few  in  number,  and  we  have  many  faithful 
adlierents  still." 

Eomeo  could  be  trusted — those  who  had  known 
him  so  long  were  sure  of  that ;  but  Ximena's  ex- 
perience of  the  black-skinned  races  made  her  doubt- 
ful. She  wished  to  have  him  near  her.  It  could  be 
done  by  stating  that  she  wished  him  to  attend  upon 
his  masters. 

Accordingly,  Romeo  was  summoned,  and  all  chance 
of  his  blurting  out  anything  cut  ojff  byhis  being  retained 
in  the  hall. 

Without  the  Hidalgo,  there  would  have  't>een  no 
dinner  there  but  for  the  guests.  As  things  v.'ere,  it 
was  in  due  time  served  as  usual,  and  Ximena  took 
the  head  of  the  table,  with  Jim  and  Morse  on  either 
side  of  her. 

Among  the  servants,  all  deported  themselves  as 
usual,  drinking  freely  towards  the  end  of  the  feast,. 
except  Anselmo  and  two  more. 

They  were  the  trio  engaged  in  the  nefarious  business, 
and  when  Ximena  retired  with  her  guests,  first  to 
her  room  ere  paying  a  visit  to  the  Hidalgo,  she  saict : 

"  Anselmo,  Escardo,  and  Almontana— three,  and  no 
more !" 

"  They  have  friends  outside,"  said  Jim, 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Ximena.  "  And  now  his  (rxcel- 
lency  must  be  awaiting  us." 
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Chapter  cccxiv. 


DOO  EATS  DOG. 


r4H  E     cathedral     clock 

solemnly  tolled    the 

hour     of     midnight, 

minor      time  -  recorders 


following  its  lead,  and  then 
came  silence.  Seville  was 
at  rest. 

A  moon,  lying  low  in  the 
sky,  cast  long  shadows 
over  the  housetops.  The  narrow  streets  that  ran 
north  and  south  were  buried  in  gloom.  On  the  eastern 
rampart  three  watchers  waited  for  the  outcome  of 
their  countermining. 

Near  them  was  a  tail  tower  with  an  open  doorway. 
Just  inside  it  crouched  Romeo,  holding  in  his  hands  a 
rope  ready  for  the  senorita. 

Ximena,  with  her  two  young  cavaliers,  leant  upon 
the  wall,  all  three  looking  down  upon  the  river, 
striped  with  shadows  and  strips  of  moonlight. 

By  the  river-gate  of  the  dungeons  lay  a  boat,  with 
two  oars  in  the  bow,  and  an  awning  over  the  stern. 
It  was  one  of  the  ordinary  gondolas  that  by  day 
were  in  numbers  flitting  about  the  river. 

No  man  was  in  charge.  The  three  robbers  were 
bent  on  carrying  everything  out  alone. 

Half  an  hour  of  silence  ensued,  taxing  the  patience 
of  those  who  waited  and  watched.  Then  there  was  a 
sound  of  shifting  iron,  and  the  river-gates  swung 
back. 

A  man  came  cautiously  creeping  forth. 

It  was  Anselmo. 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  river,  then  put  a  hand 
to  his  ear  and  listened.  All  was  as  he  desired,  so  he 
thought.     Seville  was  at  rest. 

He  stepped  into  the  boat  and  shifted  the  oars,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  immediate  use.  He  lowered  the  cur- 
tains of  the  awning,  so  as  to  close  the  river  side  from 
spectators,  if  any  should  appear. 

Then  he  stepped  out,  and  disappeared  for  a 
moment. 

But  in  an  instant,  as  it  seemed,  he  was  back  again 
with  liis  two  brother-conspirators,  Escardo  and 
Almontana.     Ail  were  gesticulating  violently. 

And  they  were  speaking  in  low,  clear  tones  that 
Kfted  their  words  to  the  ears  of  the  eager  listeners. 

"  Gone,  you  say?"  said  Anselmo.  "  Now,  heed  me. 
If  this  is  a  trick  of  vours,  both  shall  pay  dearly  for 
it  !" 

"  No  trick  of  mine,''  said  tlie  taller  of  the  two, 
Escardo,  "More  likely  you  and  xllmontana  have 
combined  to  deceive  me.      It  would  be    so  easv    to 


stab  me  as  I  return  by  the  passages,  and  so  many 
places  are  in  the  castle  to  hide  one  poor  body." 

"This  is  but  mocking  mel"  said  Almontana —  a 
farce  to  deceive  me.  Speak  out,  you  two,  and  tell 
me  where  the  cash-boxes  are,  or,  as  I  live,  I  will  cry 
aloud  for  the  night  patrol,  and  tell  the  whole  story  I 
You  shall  not  laugh  at  me  for  a  fool !" 

"  A  fool  yourself  l"  hissed  Anselmo.  "  I  know 
nothing— I  have  done  nothing  1" 

"  A  lie  !"  cried  Escardo,  raising  his  voice. 

"  Peace,"  implored  Anselmo.  "  You  will  bring  tlio 
patrol  upon  us." 

"  A  fig  for  your  patrol !"  said  Escardo. 

"Perhaps  the  boxes  are  in  another  dungeon,"  said. 
Anselmo.  "  We  may  have  made  a  mistake.  Let  us- 
return  and  see  if  it  is  so." 

"  Go  yoxu^elf ,"  said  Almontana,  scornfully,  "  and 
bring  them  here !" 

"  You  fear  me,  then  r"  hissed  Anselmo. 

"No !"  was  the  fierce  answer,  and  a  knife  flashed  in 
the  moonlight. 

Tlie  two  men  flew  at  each  other,  and  quick  almost 
as  thought,  Anselmo  received  a  blow  in  the  breast 
that  sent  him  staggering  back  into  the  river.  Then 
Almontana  turned,  in  a  fury,  and  closed  with  Escardo . 

A  struggle  between  two  men  could  end  in  but  one 
way  on  that  narrow  platform.  Locked  in  each  other's 
arras,  they  tumbled  into  the  cold  water,  and  dis- 
appeared, to  rise  no  more. 

It  was  all  so  quickly  done  that  the  murderous  scene- 
was  over  ere  the  watchers  had  drawn  a  breath.  When, 
the  two  men  fell,  Ximena  uttered  a  slight  scream,  andi 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  It  was  no  scene  for  you,"  said  Jim,  turning: 
towards  her,  and  Morse  also  turned  his  attention  to 
her.     Neither  had  seen  Anselmo  go  down. 

But  when  a  minute  later  they  gazed  at  the  river 
and  saw  no  living  thing  upon  it,  they  believed  that  he 
had  shared  the  fate  of  his  companions  in  crime. 

'■'  What  did  1  tell  you  r"  said  Ximena,  turning  up 
her  agitated  face:  "the  bell  will  not  ring  to-night. 
With  their  owii  hands  they  have  punished  each  other. 
So  let  them  go.  Are  you  bold  enough  to  go  down 
and  close  the  gates  ?" 

*'  I  will  do  it  alone,"  replied  Jim. 

"  Nay,  we  shall  all  go,"  said  Ximena.  ''We  have  the; 
keys  and  lantern  ready." 

"  It  is  no  place  for  you  at  this  hour,"  urged  Jim. 

"  I  am  going,"  she  said,  unmoved, 

"  Romeo,  you  may  come  away  from  that  rope." 

"  Dere  been  a  bit  ob  bobbery  below,  Marse  Jim  '?"■ 

"  Something  bus  happened.  You  shall  know  about 
it  to-morrow." 

'•  Dere  no  corpses  'bout,'"  murmured  Romeo,  as  he 
peered  over  tl^e  parapet.  "  "Spec'  dey  gone  in  to  fight 
it  out." 
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*'  We  are  going  down  below." 

Romeo  was  worried  with  all  this  mystery.  He 
would  have  given  something  to  know  exactly  what 
had  taken  place,  but  he  was  not  gratified.  It  was  an 
oversight  of  Jim's,  who  was  not  thinking  of  the  negro's 
consuming  curiosity,  but  the  advisability  of  getting 
down  below  and  closing  the  gates  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  lantern  was  lighted,  and  they  stole  down  to  the 
entrance  to  the  dungeons.  It  took  very  little  time  to 
reach  the  open  door  of  the  dungeon  from  which  the 
boxes  had  been  removed. 

"  Staj^,"  said  Ximena  ;  "  let  us  make  sure  that  no 
third  conspirator  has  been  here." 

•'  The  sight  within  the  dungeon  is  not  for  you/' 
urged  Jim. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Ximena ;  "  why  should  I 
be  ■?    Do  not  forget  that  you  first  entered  there." 

She  attempted  to  speak  lightly,  but  her  voice 
suddenly  failed  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  ' 

"  Better  had  they  taken  the  money,"  she  sobbed, 
*•'  then  you  would  not  be  doomed." 

'•  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  supersti- 
tion," said  Jim,  lightly.  "Come,  senorita,  even  if 
there  is,  I  am  not  worth  weeping  for." 

"  You  are  my  friend,"  she  answered,  drying  her  eyes. 
"  IS'ow,  A^-ill  you  open  the  door  ?" 

8he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  So  the  door  was 
opened,  and  they  entered  in,  Romeo  excepted  He 
remained  outside. 

The  boxes  were  still  there,  and,  after  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  pair  of  grim  skeletons,  they  retired. 

The  gates  were  sought,  found,  and  closed.  Then,  the 
work  of  the  night  done,  they  hastened  back  to  the  hall. 

"  Say  nothing,"  said  Ximena,  as  a  parting  word. 
T'  i-morrow  there  will  be  three  missing.  Dog  has  eaten 
dog.  It  is  enough.  Let  others  think  what  they  will, 
wj  know  the  truth.     Senors,  good-night  l" 


CHAPTER  COOXV. 

DESPARTOLA   THE   MATADOR. 

TRANGE    to    say, 
there     was    very 
little  surprise  ex- 
pressed    by    the 
retainers  of  the  castle 
on  the  following  morn-  ! 
ing  when  the  three  men  ] 
were  missing.  1 

Anselmo   was   a    trusted  i 
servant,  all  knew,  but  it  was  | 
more  than  suspected    that  I 
he  was  not  so  trustworthy 
as  i'.<|?  ouglit  to  be.     Escardo  and  Almontana  were  far 
fr'ip'  po]>iiUir,  being  both  of  a  violent,  overbearing  dis-  [ 


position.    Neither  of   the   latter  held  a  position  of 
importance. 

The  absence  of  the  men  was  reported  to  Ximena^ 
who  promised  to  mention  it  to  the  Hidalgo,  and  there 
the  matter  dropped. 

Two  days  of  a  quiet  life  ensued.  Jim  and  Morse 
strolled  about  the  city  during  the  day,  accompanied 
by  Ximena  or  alone. 

As  yet  they  had  no  need  of  money,  and  postponed 
their  visit  to  the  bank.  Indeed,  it  was  barely  time  for 
the  remittance  they  expected  to  arrive. 

Strolling  about  the  fashionable  quarter  in  the 
morning,  afternoon,  or  evening,  they  were  objects  of 
envious  interest  to  many  a  young  Spanish  gallant 
who  would  gladly  have  paid  court  to  Ximena. 

But  the  Hidalgo  had  never  encouraged  such  visitors 
to  the  castle,  and  the  girl  had  been  practically  living 
alone. 

"  But  see,  now,"  said  they  one  to  another,  "  we  are- 
good  enough  for  other  families,  but  not  for  the 
Toreomez.  The  Hidalgo  must  needs  go  abroad  to 
import  a  lover." 

There  were  a  number  of  the  young  bloods  of  Spain 
in  a  caf^  talking  thus,  when  a  handsome  man  of  five- 
and-twenty  came  sauntering  in. 

He  was  a  little  above  the  medium  height,  square 
about  the  shoulders,  and  by  his  movements  one  might 
consider  him  to  be  as  lithe  as  a  panther. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  all  there,  for  he  sat  down  at 
one  of  the  tables  without  being  favoured  with  a  sign 
of  recognition. 

He  ordered  some  wine  of  a  waiter,  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  The  half-dozen  young  bloods  continued 
their  chattering. 

•'  The  Hidalgo  chooses  young  lovers,'"  said  one ;. 
"  they  are  but  mere  boys!" 

"  And  why  two  ?"  asked  another, 
'•  It  matters  not,'"  said  a  third  ;  "  it  is  common  talk 
in  the  saloons  of  our  best  people  that  the   Hidalgo 
seeks  a  lover  for  his  Ximena  from  England." 

The  stranger  turned  in  his  seat,  and  quietly  intro- 
duced himself  in  speech. 

"  Pardon  me,  senors,  are  you  speaking  of  the  trio 
of  young  people  who  were  by  the  river  this  afternoon  ? ' 
A   haughty  general   stare    was    all    the  reply  he 
received. 

Having  waited  a  few  moments,  he  said  calmly  : 
'•I   asked    a    question,  and  I  require  an  answer. 
"Which  of  you  will  give  it  ?"' 

"None,"  said  one,  who  was  nearest  to  him. 
"Possibly  I  may  require  it  of  you,''  was  the  cool 
rejoinder.    "  Say,  then,  am  I  right  ?" 
No  answer. 

The  stranger  sat  back  in  his  chair,  lightly  flapping  a 
pair  of  gloves  he  held  in  his  right  hand  upon  the  back 
of  his  left  one. 
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The  party  near  him  resumed  their  conversation,  but 
he  speedily  interrupted  it  by  rising  and  seizing  the 
shoulder  of  the  man  nearest  to  him. 

"  Answer  me !"  he  said,  fiercely. 

*'  I  will  not,"  was  the  answer. 

With  the  gloves  the  stranger  dealt  the  speaker  a 
smart  blow  across  the  face.  In  a  moment  all  Avere  on 
their  feet,  and  guests  from  other  parts  of  the  room 
became  suddenly  interested.  There  was  a  movement 
among  the  waiters  as  if  to  draw  near  in  a  body  and 
check  the  rising  disturbance. 

At  that  moment,  as  if  to  complete  the  scene  of 
dramatic  interest,  Jim  and  Morse  entered  the  caf^. 

''  You  know  the  consequences  of  that  blow  ?"  said 
the  young  Spaniard  Avho  had  received  it. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  was  the  polite  reply.  "  May 
I  ask  your  name  ?" 

"1,"  said  the  other,  proudly,  ''am  the  Duke  of 
^all  adolid.    And  yours  ?" 

"I,"  said  the  stranger,  "am  merely  a  commoner 
known  as  Despartola,  the  matador." 

The  sensation  created  by  this  announcement  was 
profound,  it  hit  so  many  ways  against  the  man  he 
had  smitten  with  his  glove. 

A  duke  to  fight  a  matador !  Almost  impossible  ! 
Besides,  he  was  the  finest  swordsman  in  Spain,  and 
the  choice  of  weapons  was  his. 

Pride  of  family  forbade  the  duke  to  go  on  with  the 
affair  :  the  fear  of  being  branded  as  a  coward  would 
not  allow  him  to  retreat.  It  was  a  most  painful 
j>osition  for  the  nobleman  to  be  in. 

"  You  hesitate,"  said  the  matador. 

"  I  will  fight  you,"  answered  the  duke,  in  a  low  tone. 
■"  Here  is  my  friend,  who  will  stand  as  my  second" — 
he  pointed  towards  a  tall,  handsome  young  Spaniard 
who  was  twirling  his  moustache.  *'  An  introduction  is 
scarcely  necessary." 

This  was  a  second  insult.  The  matador  received  it 
with  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"  I,"  he  said,  "  am  but  a  stranger  here.  I  must  have 
one  I  do  not  know  to  act  for  me." 

He  looked  romid  him,  caught  sight  of  the  two 
friends,  and  recognising  them,  promptly  singled  out 
iTim. 

''  Senor,"  he  said,  "  will  you  favour  me  ?" 

'■*J  would  rather  not,"  answered  Jim,  "I  know 
nothing  of  these  matters." 

"  There  will  be  no  life  lost,"  said  the  matador,  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  it  did  not  reach  any  other  ears  than 
those  of  the  two  friends. 

' '  You  promise  me  that  ?''  said  Jim,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  On  my  honour  as — the  leading  matador  of  Spain." 

It  was  a  tempting  position,  and  Jim  could  not 
jesist.     He  yielded. 

"  Though  scarcely  old  enough  to  take  a  share  in 
such  an  aflfair,"  he  said,  "  I  will  act  as  your  friend." 


"  Thanks,  senor.  You  have  answered  as  becoDies 
the  son  of  a  brave  people  and  a  great  nation.'' 

The  matador  drew  aside;  and  now  that  there  wiiS 
the  prospect  of  a  duel,  and  no  further  disturbance  in 
the  caf^,  the  waiters  went  about  their  business,  and 
the  other  guests  settled  into  their  seats,  excepting 
the  second  of  the  duke,  who  beckoned  to  Jim  to  come 
aside  with  him. 

"  Mind  this,"  whispered  the  matador  :  "  I  have  tlie 
choice,  and  fight  with  swords." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Jim. 

The  youngster  rose  to  the  occasion  in  a  very 
wonderful  manner.  He  surprised  even  his  friend 
Morse. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,"  he  said  to  the  other  second, 
"but  although  an  introduction  to  Despartola  was 
unnecessary,  it  is  necessary  in  my  case." 

The  Spaniard  twirled  his  moustache.  It  was  an 
awkward  position  for  him.  Jim  was  the  guest  of  the 
Hidalgo  Toreomez,  and  his  social  position  was  so  far 
defined.  What  Jim  might  be  at  home  he  did  not  know. 

Turning  to  the  duke,  he  said : 

•*  Introduce  me." 

"  The  Hidalgo  Caridad,"  said  the  duke. 

Jim  quietly  gave  his  name  in  return,  and  the  two 
appointed  seconds  stepped  aside  to  confer. 

All  the  preliminaries  were  soon  settled.  Tlie 
weapons,  fencing-swords,  and  the  place,  behijid  the 
western  wall  of  the  Hidalgo  Toreomez's  castle ;  the 
time,  an  hour  later,  so  as  to  get  the  affair  over  before 
sunset. 

"  You  must  go  back  to  the  castle,"  said  Jim  to 
Morse,  "  and  let  Ximena  know  that  I  shall  be  detained 
until  close  upon  the  dinner-hour.  Then  join  us  at  the 
appointed  spot." 

"  I  am  to  give  no  reason  for  your  absence,  of  course  ?" 
said  Morse. 

"You  may  give  any  reason  but  the  right  one," 
replied  Jim. 

CHAPTER  CCCXVI. 

THE   DUET,  BY   THE   CASTLE   WALL. 

MMEDIATELY  behind  the 

castle  there  was  a  broad 

moat,  which  had  long  been 

dry.      Once  upon  a  time  it 

had   held    water    thirty    feet 

deep ;  but  since  the  days  of 

Napoleon  it  had  been  blocked 

up  at  the  supply-end  by  falleji 

masonry. 

The  moisture  had  gradually  evaporated,  leaving  a 
broad,  sandy  bottom,  which  had  become  covered  witlj 
thin,  fine  grass  interspersed  with  flowers.  A  more  suit- 
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able  place  for  a  duel  could  not  possibly  have  been 
selected. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  semi-private  ground.  The 
idlers  of  the  city  never  ventured  there.  Not  that  the 
Hidalgo  would  have  done  or  said  much  if  they  had  ; 
but  the  name  of  Toreomez  was  sufficient  to  check  all 
liberties  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  population. 

There  was  no  feeling  of  fear  of  interruption  to 
deter  the  parties  in  the  meeting  arranged,  and  at  the 
hour  decided  upon  they  met. 

The  sun  was  already  so  low  in  the  sky  that  its  rays 
were  not  a  deterrent  to  either,  whatever  position  he 
might  take  up.  The  moat  was  in  shadow,  although 
the  massive  walls  overhead  were  ablaze  with  the  red 
sunligh^. 

The  young  duke  was  cool,  and  Despartola  treated 
the  aftair  lightly.  He  talked  with  Morse,  who  had 
performed  his  errand  and  joined  the  party,  while  Jim 
and  the  Hidalgo  Caridad  arranged  the  preliminaries. 
The  ground  was  chosen^a  level  spot  almost  clear 
of  grass.  Then  the  fencing-swords  supplied  by  Des- 
partola were  duly  examined  and  tested. 

That  much  done,  the  combatants  stripped  to  their 
waists,  leaving  on  only  their  shirts  and  lower  clothing. 
The  duke  was  young  and  active ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  note,  even  in  his  walk,  that  he  was  far 
from  being  as  Hthe  as  his  antagonist.  Despartola 
moved  with  a  f ehne  grace,  and  the  moment  he  grasped 
his  sword  it  looked  like  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
master. 

Jim  naturally  felt  himself  to  be  a  novice  in  duelling 
affairs  ;  but  he  endeavoured  with  considerable  success 
n  jt  to  betray  it.  The  Spaniards  were  both  sm'prised 
and  pleased  by  his  bearing,  and  Caridad  remarked  to 
him  that  it  was  assuredly  not  his  first  affair  of  honour. 
"  I  have  seen  some  fighting,  and  been  mixed  up 
v/ith  it."  replied  Jim. 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  so,"  said  the  Hidalgo, 
The  combatants  took   up  a   position   facing  each 
other.      There  was  the  question  from  the  Hidalgo, 
"  Are  you  ready,  senors  ?"  and  the  swords  crossed. 

Despartola  toyed  with  his  weapon  as  one  at  play, 
hut  the  duke  was  desperately  in  earnest,  knowing 
that  he  had,  as  we  say  at  home,  "  all  liis  work  cut  out 
for  him." 

The  reflected  light  from  the  castle  walls  playecN 
softly  upon  the  steel,  and  Jim  and  Morse,  with  bated 
breath,  kept  their  eyes  on  the  weapons  as  they  glided 
up  and  down.  For  a  time  the  combatants  were  con- 
tent with  watching  each  other.  At  length  the  duke, 
with  a  quick  movement,  lunged  at  his  antagonist!  His 
sword  was  turned  aside  as  if  it  had  been  a  straw 
wafted  by  the  wind. 

•'  The   duke    is  a   doomed  man,"   whispered  Jim, 
hastily.     He  was  beginning  to  mistrust  the  matador. 
"  Wait !"  answered  Morse. 


He  was  closely  observing  Despartola,  around  whose 
lips  a  meaning  smile  was  playing. 

The  bull-fighter  was  in  no  hurry.  Here  again  there 
was  something  of  the  feline  disposition.  It  was  the 
cat  plapng  with  the  mouse. 

And  the  duke  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it,  for  gradu- 
ally his  face  lost  its  deep  rich  brown  hue  and  assumed 
the  pallor  that  is  bom  of  anxiety. 

He  lunged  again,  with  no  better  effect.  Despartola 
made  no  return. 

Jim  bit  his  lip.  He  did  not  care  for  what  he  looked 
upon  as  a  needless  prolonging  of  the  misery  of  a  foe, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  began  to  count  up  the  cost 
of  his  being  mixed  up  in  such  a  one-sided  affair. 

Would  the  Hidalgo  like  it  ?  What  would  Ximena 
say  .^ 

Tlie  proud  nobleman  would  keenly  feel  the  defeat 
of  one  of  his  class  by  a  mere  bull-fighter.  The  matador, 
like  all  of  his  order,  came  of  the  peasant  class,  and  for 
a  duke  to  die  by  his  hand  would  be  deemed  a  dis- 
honour. 

A  tliird  iunge  from  the  duke,  was  retaliated  by 
a  prick  upon  his  arm,  bestowed  by  the  matador. 

It  was  not  painful,  but  it  irritated  him,  and  the 
fires  of  rage  flashed  into  his  eyes. 

Anger  was  taking  possession  of  him — a  fatal  thing 
in  a  duel  with  such  an  antagonist,  who  had  learnt  to 
keep  cool  as  he  faced  a  maddened  bull,  whose  horns 
would  rend  the  life  out  of  him  if  he  made  one  false 
movement  or  the  least  mistake. 

From  steady  fencing  the  duke  went  on  to  wild 
thrusting,  and  the  swords  moved  rapidly  up  and  down, 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  above  and  below. 

Suddenly  the  weapon  of  the  duke  was  seen  to  fly 
•in  the  air  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  moat,  where 
it  lodged  among  the  grass  on  the  summit  of  the  slop- 
ing bank. 

Instantly  the  sword  of  Despartola  was  lowered,  but 
the  duke  threw  his  arms  open  wide. 

"Strike!"  he  said. 

"  By  the  saints — no !'"  rephed  Despartola.  "  I  can 
defend  my  honour,  but  I  am  not  a  murderer." 

"  Well  said,"  muttered  Jim. 

The  duke  slowly  lowered  his  arms,  regarc^ing  his 
generous  antagonist  with  a  curious  expression  of  face, 

"  You  will  not  strike  ?"  he  said. 

"  ]S'o,"  was  the  answer,  '"  Your  grace  will  perceive, 
if  you  will  regard  your  arm  for  a  moment,  that  enough 
has  been  done  to  satisfy  an  honourable  man.  I  have 
shed  blood.  It  is  enough.  I  will  not  commit  murder,, 
nor  go  on  with  a  duel  that  is  so  one-sided." 

"  I  did  not  expect "  began  the  duke,  and  then 

he  paused. 

"  To  find  so  much  of  the  better  feeling  in  a  mata- 
dor," said  Despartola,  completing  the  sentence  for 
him.     "  I'oiir  grace,  it  is  time  you  made  a  study  of 
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the  common  people.  There  are  some  among  us  who 
are  worthy  sons  of  Spam." 

The  duke  held  out  his  hand,  and  Despartola  grasped 
it. 

"The  farce  is  over,"  he  said ;  "  let  it  be  forgotten."' 

"  You  have  taught  me  a  lesson  to-day,"  replied  the 
duke,  "I  shall  not  easily  forget.  I  came  here  to 
die.  But  you  have  given  me  my  life.  I  shall  remem- 
ber it." 

,  ■*'  See  here,"  said  Despartola,  breaking  his  sword 
.<i cross  his  knee:  "  this  wiH  account  for  the  end  of  our 
meeting.  I  wounded  you,  I  broke  this  sword — no 
matter  how  or  in  whose  hand  it  was.  Seville  will  be 
satisfied.  For  it  is  against  the  rules  of  duelhng  to 
jstrike  when  a  sword  is  broken.  You  may  trust  me  to 
give  no  version  of  this  meeting  that  will  reflect  upon 
your  grace's  courage.    I  should  lie  if  I  did  so." 

*'  And  I,  on  my  part,"  said  Jim,  "  will  be  silent.  I 
speak  for  my  friend  also." 

"  I  [would  I  could  make  sonle  return  for  all  this," 
paid  the  duke,  "  but  I  cannot.  The  debt  is  too  great. 
^till,  there  is  one  thing  I  can  do,  Despartola,  to  show 
how  I  appreciate  you  as  a  man,  and  that  is,  if  you  will 
honour  me  with  your  company  in  public  to  dinner  this 
»i^t,  I  shall  be  glad." 

Despartola  was  but  a  man,  and,  reared  in  the  caste 
atmosphere  of  Spain,  he  felt  that  here  indeed  was  an 
honour  offered  him.  it  would  have  been  foUy  to 
refuse. 

"And  you,  senors,"  said  the  duke,  '*you,  too,  must 
join  us." 

Jim  would  fain  have  declined,  but  Morse  whispered 
to  him  that  he  would  again  hasten  to  the  castle  and 
explain  that  they  had  made  acquaintance  with  the 
young  nobleman,  who  had  invited  them  to  dine.  He 
was  sm-e  it  would  be  approved  of. 

So  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and'  the  caf 6  where 
they  first  met  aptly  chosen  as  the  place  wherein  all 
Seville  was  to  learn  that  Despartola  and  the  duke 
were  on  terms  of  friendship. 

As  they  chmbed  the  bank  of  the  moat,  the  sun 
went  down. 

"■  I  looked  upon  it  as  my  last  as  I  descended  to  meet 
you,  Despartola,"  said  the  duke,  smiling,  ''  but  save 
for  some  mischance  to-night,  I  shall  see  another,  and 
many  more  to  follow.'' 

"  May  your  grace  live  long,"  answered  the  mata- 
dor. 

But  that  wish  was  not  to  be  fulfiEed,  as  we  shall 
,&nd  anon. 


CHAPTER    CCCXVn. 

AN   EVENING   IN  SEVILLE. — THE   FATE   OF  A   SERENABEB,. 

URELY    there  must 
be     some     vinseen 
whispering     spirits 
abroad  when   any- 
thing  exciting  or  of 
importance    is  impending, 
for,  keep  the  matter  as  close 
as  you  will,  some  inkling  of  it 
is  sure  to  get  abroad. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  meet- 
ing between  the  duke  and 
the  matador. 
The  original  quarrel  was.  by  that  time  known  all 
over  Seville,  and  many  were  acquainted,  either  by 
guesswoi:k  or  through  the  ghostly  whisperings  above 
referred  to,  with  the  place  of  meeting,  nay,  of  the 
very  hour  of  it. 

Of  com'se,  there  could  be  but  one  ending  to  it,  Jn 
the  popular  mind.  The  skill  of  Despartola  as  a  swordis- 
man  was  well  known,  and,  of  course,  he  would  kill 
the  duke. 

''  What  a  reputation  he  will  make  !"  was  the  general 
exclamation  ;  ''it  will  be  written  down  in  the  history 
of  Spain." 

Among  men  of  Despartola's  class  there  was  nothing 
but  exultation,  tinged  with  a  little  envy.  It  was 
rarely  that  one  of  their  class  had  an  opportunity  to 
establish  an  imperishable  reputation.  Indeed,  only 
one  case,  and  that  was  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
somewhat  hazy  in  its  tradition,  of  a  similar  nature 
could  be  recalled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  noblemen  were  proportion- 
ately depressed. 

One  of  their  class  was  to  be  slain  by  a  matador,  and 
they  could  not  avenge  him,  for  it  was  not  possible,  k  t 
alone  its  being  so  perilous  a  thing,  to  call  ott 
Despartola. 

''  We  cannot  go  on  fighting  these  fellows,"  they 
said,  '*  and  Valladolid  was  a  fool  to  engage  himself  in 
such  an  imworthy  affair.  He  should  have  refused  to 
fight,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do." 

Within  the  caf6  there  was  a  strong  assemblage  of 
the  richer  and  higher-born  classes ;  outside,  quite  a 
mob  of  ordinary  people  had  assembled.  Both  were 
awaiting  the  tidings  of  the  duke's  death. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  easy,  in  a  sense,  to 
wander  in  the  direction  of  the  scene  of  the  duel 
and  learnt  the  tidings  there,  but  to  unwarrant- 
ably intrude  on  such  an  occasion  was  an  unpardonable 
offence.  Therefore  to  the  caf 6  they  had  come  to  await 
the  news  in  a  becoming  manner. 

But  a  great  shock  of  surprise  awaited  the  public. 
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The  portion  outside  first  received  it  when  they  saw 
i)espartola  and  the  Duke  of  Valladolid  approaching  side 
by  side,  the  former  with  the  weapons  carried  carelessly 
under  his  arm,  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 

"  By  Saint  Giralda !"  cried  a  swarthy  fellow,  who 
would  have  made  a  model  brigand  on  the  stage,  and 
perchance  off  it,  "  they  are  walking  as  friends." 

"  There  has  been  no  duel,"  said  another,  "  the  duke 
2ias  apologised  to  a  matador." 

''  You  are  a  fool,"  was  the  polite  rejoinder  of  the 
/first  speaker.  *'  Can  you  not  see  that  his  grace's  right 
-arm  is  carried  stiffly  ?" 

His  keen  eyes  had  detected  a  fact.  The  wound 
given  by  Despartola,  though  a  minor  one,  had  not  been 
without  effect.  One  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  had 
been  pierced,  and  a  rigidity  was  setting  in. 

His  grace  would  have  to  carry  his  arm  in  a  sling  for 
a  day  or  two.  Nothing  better  could  have  happened. 
Surprise  and  ignorance  of  the  entire  facts  kept  the 
mob  outside  silent  as  the  party  passed  through  to  the 
caf^.  As  soon  as  they  got  inside  Despartola  carelessly 
tossed  the  swords  upon  the  nearest  table,  with  the  result 
that  they  fell  to  the  floor.  In  picking  them  up,  he 
apparently  accidentally,  pulled  off  the  wrapper,  and  the 
broken  sword  with  its  companion  rattled  on  the 
boards. 

Fifty  pairs  of  eyes  beheld  the  shattered  weapon? 
and  then  the  whole  thing  was  clear. 

Of  course  it  was  Despartola's  weapon  that  had  thus 
been  broken — as,  indeed,  it  was — and  the  duke  had  ac- 
complished the  feat.  He  had  done  it  in  spite  of  being 
wounded,  and  thus  the  duel  had  ended  in  a  most 
■satisfactory  manner. 

They  did  not  quite  like  his  returning  in  the  company 
of  his  antagonist,  but  that  was  a  matter  for  his  own 
■  consideration. 

All  round,  the  high-born  observers  were  satisfied. 
But  they  asked  no  questions  and  made  no  open 
remark.    Either  would  have  been  bad  form,  and  might 
justly  be  resented  as  an  impertinence. 

The  duke  chose  a  table  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and 
•ordered  dinner  to  be  laid  thereon.  While  it  was  being 
prepared  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  adjoining 
premises  for  a  bath. 

A  splendid  dinner  was  served,  and,  without  undue 
hilarity,  was  partaken  of  with  thorough  enjoyment. 
The  duke  and  his  Hidalgo  friend  were  at  their  best,   j 
Despartola  conducted  himself  admirably,  striking  the 
happy    medium    between    an    inferior  and    a    boon 
companion. 
Jim  and  Morse  enjoyed  it  as  a  novel  experience.         i 
It  seemed  that  Despartola  was  to  exhibit  his  prowess 
as  a  matador  two  days  hence,  and  he  expressed  a  hope   i 
that  Jim  would  be  there. 

"  The  Hidalgo  Toreomez,"  he  said,  "  will  attend  as 
a  matter  of  duty.      He  will    bring  the  senorita,  his 


daughter,  also.     You  caniiot,  ag  an   honoured  guca^^ 
stay  away." 

Jim  promised  to  be  there  if  the  Hidalgo  Toreomez 
came.  But  it  struck  him  as  being  hardly  the  place  for 
Ximena,  and  he  hoped  she  would  not  be  there. 

But  then  he  knew  little  of  the  daughters  of  Spain. 
Ximena  was  at  that  moment  dwelling  on  the  coming 
pleasure  the  bull-fight  would  afford  her.  So  much  in 
these  matters  depends  on  early  training  and  associa- 
tions. 

It  was  late — past  the  hour  of  eleven — when  the 
party  broke  up.  Jim  and  Morse  had  to  retirrn  alone, 
as  the  way  of  the  rest  lay  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  I  would  ofter  to  escort  you  to  the  castle,"  said  the 
duke,  "but  I  know  the  independent  spirit  of  yo.:r 
people.  You  would  feel  hurt.  There  is  no  danger, 
although  the  hour  is  late,  if  you  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  road." 

The  latter  part  of  his  speech  was  suggestive.  No 
place  could  be  deemed  exactly  safe  if  one  were  obliged 
to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  But,  without  com- 
ment, Jim  and  Morse  bade  their  acquaintances  adieu, 
and  started  for  the  castle. 

"  Isn't  there  a  nigger  song  appropriate  to  the  wind- 
up  of  the  evening  ?"  asked  Jim.  *'  I  fancy  I  have 
heard  Romeo  sing  it." 

"  What  is  it  like  ?"  asked  Morse. 
"  It  is  something  about  keeping  in  '  de  middle  ob  de 
road,' "  answered  Jim.       "  Falling    tiles,    I    believe, 
inspired  the  negro  melody  ;  but  we  have  nothing  of 
the  sort  to  anticipate  here." 

"  The  duke  thought  it  possible  that  some  thief 
might  be  abroad,"  said  Morse.  "  You  have  no  weaj>on 
with  you,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  A  penknife,"  said  Jim,  smiling. 
'•  Well,  the  middle  of  the  road  is  the  place  for  us. 
Listen !     There  is  the  everlasting  guitar." 
"  Don't  you  like  it  ?" 

"  It  is  an  appropriate  instrument  for  the  place  ar^d 
the  people,  but  if  a  fellow  went  tinkling  about  London 
with  it  he  would  be  ordered  on,  or  given  a  few  coppiers 
to  dry  up." 

"Morse,  you  have  no  ear  for  music.  Think  bow 
Ximena  plays  the  guitar." 

'•  All  the  world  are  not  Ximenas,  and  there  are  very 
few  like  her  in  Spain,  I  guess." 

"  Poor  chemicals !"  sighed  Jim,  reverting  to  an  old 
joke. 

"  Oh,  dry  up  on  that  tack,"  said  Morse,  testily. 
The  guitar  that  had  attracted  their  attention  was 
being  played  in  one  of  the  long,  narrow  streets  off  the 
broad  thoroughfare  they  were  traversing. 

They  paused  at  the  end  of  it  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  serenader. 

One  side  of  the  street  was  bright  with  moc^nlight, 
and  the  other  lay  in  deep  shadow.      The   serenader 
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stood  beneath  the  windows  of  a  tall  house  with  the 
moonlight  shiniug  on  him. 

He  was  richly  dressed,  far  more  so  than  one  would 
expect  in  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  street,  which  was 
occupied  by  middle-class  traders. 

This  fact  struck  Jim,  and  he  whispered  to  Morse  : 
"  That  is  some  swell  making  love  to  a  girl  socially 
beneath  him." 

"He  wants  his  head  punched,"  grunted  Morse. 
"  But  he  doesn't  play  badly." 

Nor  did  he.  The  liand  of  the  serenaderwas  a  light 
one,  and  touched  the  strings  with  the  ease  of 
experieace  and  a  natural  musical  gift. 

Uis  song  was  of  love,  of  course,  and  this  was  bis 
SERENADE. 
When  the  silvery  moonbeams  sleep 
On  the  waters  of  the  deep, 
My  languid  eyes  their  vigils  keep, 
And  fondly  turn  to  thee. 

When  the  night  -wind  softly  blows 
On  the  bjsom  of  the  rose  ; 
When  the  weary  seek  repose, 
I  fondly  think  of  thee. 

Sleep,  then,  my  darling,  sleep. 

May  slumbers  light  be  thine. 
I  would  not  have  tbee  wake  to  weep, 

Or  share  one  pang  of  mine. 
Sleep,  love,  sleep  ! 

The  singer's  voice  was  a  sweet  tenor,  and  the  hour 
and  the  scene  added  a  charm  to  the  song.  The 
listeners  were  moved  to  a  feeling  of  soft  sadness  that 
was  strangely  pleasant.  But  ere  they  could  make  any 
comment  or  pass  on,  a  terrible  thing  happened. 

Out  from  the  deep  shadow  of  the  house  opposite  the 
Berenader  rushed  a  tall  young  man,  whose  attire 
showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  humbler  classes. 

The  singer  heard  him,  and  faced  about,  only  to 
receive  the  broad  blade  of  a  knife  in  his  breast. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  the  assassin  struck  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  then  bounding  away  down  the 
narrow  street,  was  lost  to  view. 


CHAPTER  (XCXVIII. 

THE   FACE   THAT  WAS   SEEN  IN   THE   GLOOM, 

HE  work  of  the  assassin 
was    so    quickly  done 
that  the  two  spectators 
had  no  time  to  inter- 
fere, or  even  to  utter  a 
cry.     The  murdered  man  had 
'fallen  in  a  heap  upon  his  guitar, 
the    strings    of    which    were 
broken  by  the  violence  of  his 
fall. 
meut  neither  Jim  nor  Morse  knew  what 


they  ought  to  do,  but  it  chanced  at  the  instant  that  one 
of  the  night-gendarmes  came  sauntering  along,  and  to- 
him  they  pointed  out  what  had  happened. 

"It  is  nothing  new,"  he  said,  shrugging  his- 
shoulders.  "  If  a  girl  is  pretty,  they  will  haunt  her. 
Why  do  they  not  keep  among  their  own  people  P" 

He  strolled  down  the  street,  accompanied  by  the 
two  friends.  A  brief  examination  showed  that  the 
worst  had  happened  to  the  serenader.  He  would 
never  sing  again  in  this  world. 

"It  is  the  Governor's  son,''  said  the  gendarme. 
"He  has  been  warned,  but  he  was  always  a  rash,  hot- 
headed  youth.  There  will  be  grief  in  his  home  to- 
night. It  will  be  well  for  you,  senors,  to  know  nothing, 
of  the  affair.     You  can  do  no  good." 

"I  should  know  the  assassin  again,"  said  Jim. 
"  You  think  so,  senor,  but  you  would  go  wrong  in 
picking  him  out  of  a  dozen  members  of  his  family. 
And  so  many  will  swear  he  was  at  home  when  it 
happened." 

"  You  know  him,  then  P"  said  Jim. 
"  I  may,  as  a  man  knows  a  thing  in  his  mind,'^ 
answered  the  gendarme,  "  but  that  is  nothing.  Take 
my  advice  :  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  See,  now. 
He  who  hes  here  was  in  the  wrong.  The  girl  was  not 
for  him.  He  would  never  have  made  her  happy.  It 
is  Spanish  justice.  The  true  lover  could  do  no  less," 
His  hearei-s  felt  that  he  was  right,  so  far  as  the  good 
they  could  do  by  interfering  was  concerned,  although 
they  could  not  recognise  the  right  of  any  man,  no 
matter  what  his  nation  might  be,  to  assassinate 
even  an  unworthy  rival. 

Jim  gave  the  gendarme  a  few  ducats,  for  which  he 
was  profusely  thankful,  and  then,  with  Morse,^ 
sauntered  on  towards  their  home,  as  they  at  the  time^ 
considered  the  castle  to  be. 

The  varied  experiences  of  the  day  seemed  to  have- 
lengthened  it  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  and  the 
remark  of  Jim  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  week 
since  he  was  in  bed  drew  from  Morse  no  expression  of 
surprise. 

"The  day  has  been  very  long,"  he  said. 
The  populace  had  vanished  from  the  streets,  for  it 
was  now  close  upon  midnight.     The  castle  loomed  up 
stately  and  solemn  as  they  drew  near  it,  and  the  gates 
were  closed. 

"  We  are  very  late,"  remarked  Jim.     "  I  hope  there 
is  somebody  sitting  up  for  us." 
"  Sure  to  be,*'  replied  Morse. 

They  had  to  pass  a  line  of  buildings,  which  had  the- 
appearance  of  deserted  stables,  probably  once  occupied 
by  the  horses  of  the  Hidalgo,  for  they  ran  up  to  the 
walls,  and  might  have  had  a  communication  with  the 
interior.  Most  of  the  doors  were  gone,  or  lying  uponthe 
ground,  and  the  windows  had  shared  the  fate  of  houses 
long  to  let,  by  being  knocked  out 
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"  Strike !"  said  the  Dake.       "  By  the  aalnts,  no  I"  replied  Despartola.     "  I  can  defend  my  honoor, 

but  I  am  not  a  murderer." 
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In  passing  one  of  them  Jim  fancied  he  saw  a  white 
face  in  the  gloom.  He  stopped  short,  and  if  it  had 
indeed  been  there,  it  promptly  vanished. 

"  Some  skulking  tramp,  perhaps,"  he  thought. 

The  entrance-gate  they  were  seeking  was  on  the 
western  side  of  the  castle,  and  to  reach  it  they  had  to 
cross  a  bridge  spanning  the  dry  moat.  It  reminded 
them  of  the  castle  on  the  island,  and  the  gateway 
appeared  to  be  of  a  similar  age  and  structure. 

Outside  hung  the  handle  of  a  bell,  which  Morse 
pulled,  while  Jim  sat  down  upon  the  parapet,  dreamily 
thinking  of  many  things. 

The  summons  was  not  immediately  responded  to, 
and  Morse,  having  waited  a  while,  rang  again. 

He  was  getting  impatient,  the  prospect  of  being 
locked  out  for  the  night  being  far  from  agreeable. 

*'  The  night-porter  wants  waking  up,"  he  remarked 
to  Jim,  without,  however,  looking  back. 

"  Eh ?    Did  you  speak?"  asked  Jim,  rising. 

"  I  was  casting  reflections  on  the  night-porter," 
answered  Morse,  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  bell-handle  for 
the  third  time.  He  pulled  it  heartily,  and  the  clang 
of  the  bell  rose  clearly  on  the  night  air. 

"  That  ought  to  waken  him,"  he  muttered,  and 
putting  his  ear  to  the  door  by  the  keyhole,  he  listened 
for  the  longed-for  footsteps. 

To  his  joy,  he  heard  them,  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  gate  was  drawn  back. 

"  Your  pardon,  senor,"  said  the  attendant,  "  but 
the  Hidalgo  retired  early,  and  his  other  retainers 
following  so  good  an  example,  I  fell  asleep." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,"  replied  Morse,  as 
he  entered. 

"  Is  the  senor  alone  ?"  asked  the  attendant. 

Morse  stopped  short,  surprised  by  the  question. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  my  friend  is  with  me.     He " 

Morse  looked  back,  and  for  a  moment  could  see 
nothing  of  Jim.  But  a  second  glance  showed  him 
Ij'ing  in  the  shadow  of  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  upon 
his  face. 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  has 
happened  to  him  ?" 

He  ran  back,  accompanied  by  the  attendant.  They 
raised  Jim  up,  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  closed,  and 
his  cheeks  white  from  sudden  shock. 

"  He  has  fainted,  senor,"  said  the  attendant. 

But  Morse,  who  had  his  arm  around  Jim,  feared 
it  was  something  worse.  Feeling  a  moisture  upon 
his  hand,  he  drew  it  away,  and  saw  that  it  was 
covered  with  blood. 

"  He  has  been  stabbed  in  the  back !"  he  gasped. 

"  Stabbed,  senor  ?"  muttered  the  bewildered  man. 

Close  by,  upon  the  ground,  lay  a  long,  keen  dagger, 
with  which  the  crime  had  doubtless  been  committed, 
for  its  blade,  half-way  down,  was  darkened  with  the 
victim's  blood. 


The  grief  of  Morse  was  overwhelming. 

*•  I  feared  evil  would  arise  out  of  our  coming  to 
Seville,"  he  moaned. 

He  looked  about  him,  as  the  attendant  did  also,  but 
there  was  no  living  creature  in  sight.  Who  could 
have  done  the  deed  ? 

Jim  was  unconscious,  but  he  still  breathed,  and 
Morse  bade  the  attendant  help  him  to  carry  Jim  into 
the  castle. 

"  Waken  two  or  three  of  your  fellows,"  he  said ;. 
"  and  if  there  is  a  doctor,  fetch  him  here." 

"  And  of  the  Hidalgo  and  the  senorita  ?" 

"Do  not  disturb  them  as  yet.      Hasten,  I  say." 

They  carried  poor  Jim  in,  and  laid  him  upon  a  rude 
couch  in  a  small  room  near  the  gate,  occupied  by  the^ 
attendant. 

Both  water  and  towels  were  there,  and  a  light- 
burning. 

Bidding  the  man  lose  no  time  in  executing  the 
command  he  was  charged  with,  Morse  hurriedly  re- 
moved a  portion  of  the  upper  clothing  of  Jim,  and 
turning  him  over  upon  his  side,  examined  the  wound. 

It  was  a  clean  stab,  and  the  blood  was  flowing 
fast.  How  far  the  weapon  had  penetrated  Morse 
could  not  tell. 

He  washed  the  wound,  and  bound  it  up  as  well  as 
he  was  able  with  the  materials  at  his  command,^ 
then,  in  an  agony,  awaited  the  return  of  the  attendant 
with  the  doctor. 

Two  of  the  other  servants,  too  sleepy  and  dazed  to- 
be  of  much  service,  arrived,  and  were  told  to  fetch 
some  brandy,  if  any  was  available.  They  had  a  little 
in  their  keeping,  and  Morse,  pouring  some  into  a 
tumbler,  endeavoured  to  administer  it  to  Jim. 

But  although  he  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the 
mouth,  there  was  no  action  of  swallowing.  So  he 
refrained  from  using  more  for  the  present. 

Would  the  doctor  never  come  ? 

Surely  it  must  be  an  hour  since  the  attendant  went- 
in  search  of  one  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  barely  a 
fourth  of  that  time  when  the  man  returned  with  th& 
tidings  that  a  doctor  of  great  local  reputation  was- 
dressing,  and  would  be  there  with  all  speed. 

Another  anxioiis  ten  minutes  ensued. 

Jim  did  not  stir,  but  lay  quite  still,  save  for  the- 
heaving  of  his  chest  caused  by  his  heavy  breathing. 

At  last  the  man  of  medicine  appeared,  grizzled  and 
wan  of  face  from  long  study.  He  bowed  to  Morse, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  patient  without 
uttering  a  word. 

He  expressed  no  disapproval  of  the  rough  dressing 
of  the  wound,  but  attended  to  it  in  his  own  way,  using 
sundry  materials  he  had  brought  with  him  in  a  small 
leather  bag. 

"  How  did  this  happen  ?"  he  asked,  speaking  for  th» 
first  time. 
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Morse  was  not  especially  addressed,  but  the  answer 
by  rights  came  from  him. 

He  told  all  he  knew.  The  doctor  listened  with 
his  eyes  upon  the  patient,  as  if  watching  for  some 
change  in  him. 

"  You  saw  nobody  ?"  he  said,  when  the  story  of  their 
arrival  at  the  gate  was  told. 

"  Not  a  creature.'' 

"  And  he  v/as  close  behind  you  ?" 

"  He  was  sitting  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  when 
I  walked  into  the  gate  to  ring. 

"You  rang.     How?" 

It  was  the  attendant  who  answered  now. 

"  The  senor  rang  with  much  force,"  he  said. 

"  As  if  in  a  hurry  ?" 

"  It  was  so,  doctor." 

"Humph!" 

The  wan,  wrinkled  face  was  turned  towards  Morse, 
and  his  close-set  eyes  looked  him  through  and 
through. 

"  You  two  are  friends  ?"  he  said. 

"  We  are  more  than  brothers,"  answered  Morse, 
with  a  groan. 

"  There  is  no  ill  blood  between  you?" 

"  There  never  has  been." 

Morse  was  getting  resentful  in  his  manner.  He 
did  not  like  being  cross-examined  in  this  fashion 
by  this  Spanish  disciple  of  ^sculapius. 

The  doctor  asked  no  more  questions  just  then, 
but  again  turned  his  attention  to  Jim,  feeling 
his  pulse,  listening  to  his  breathing,  and  otherwise 
showing  that  he  had  a  case  which  gave  him  some 
anxiety. 

There  was  a  silence  of  many  minutes,  broken  eventu- 
ally by  the  doctor. 

Once  more  regarding  Morse  in  liis  scrutinising 
way,  he  said : 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  remain  up.  Go  to 
your  bed." 

"  1  would  rather  remain  here,"  answered  Morse. 

**  I  shall  remain  myself,  senor,"  was  the  curt 
rejoinder,  "  and  absolute  quietude  being  necessary,  I 
must  ask  you  to  retire.  If  you  do  not,  I  cannot  be 
responsible  for  your  friend.  Indeed,  I  wiU  not 
remain." 

He  was  very  firm,  and  Morse,  feeling  that  he  could 
really  do  nothing  for  Jim,  prepared  to  go. 

"  One  more  question,"  he  said,  pausing  by  the  door. 
"  He  will  not  die  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the  doctor ;  *'  the  wound  is 
both  deep  and  dangerous." 


chair,   and    tried   to 
by  the   crime.      Ere 


CHAPTER   CCCXIX. 

THE    PEEILOUS    CASE     OF    JIM. 

ITH  feelings  that  may  be 
better  imagined  than 
described,  Morse  sought 
his  chamber,  where  he 
found  all  things  ready  for 
him,  down  to  a  lamp  ahght. 
But  sleep  was  not  in  his 
thoughts. 

How  could  he  sleep  after 
what  he  had  heard?       A 
wound  that  "  was  deep  and  dangerous"  might  prove 
fatal,  and  that  speedily. 
Sleep  !    It  was  impossible. 
Morse  threw  himself  into   a 
work  out  the  problem  offered 
long  he  gave  it  up. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  solution  of  it. 
Had  he  seen  or  known  of  the  face  Jim  observed  in 
the  ruined  stabling,  he  would  have  had  a  clue.     But 
he  did  not  see   that  face,  nor  had  Jim  made  any 
remark  concerning  it. 

Again,  how  was  it  that  anyone  could  steal  up  and 
strike  him  in  the  back  without  giving  some  sort  of 
warning  of  his  coming  ?  It  was  altogether  a  most  in- 
scrutable affair — a  mystery  of  mysteries.  He  could 
make  nothing  at  all  of  it. 

In  the  questioning  of  the  doctor  he  saw  tlie 
elements  of  suspicion  directed  towards  himself,  and 
that  was  especially  hard  to  bear. 

He  injure  Jim  !  He  attempt  to  assassinate  the  one 
creature  he  really  loved  in  the  wide  world !  It  was 
the  bitterest  thing  he  had  ever  had  to  endure. 

But  when  he  came  to  think  matters  over  he  saw 
how  suspicion  might  creep  into  ordinary  minds. 

What  could  these  Spaniards  know  of  the  close  tie 
between  him  and  his  wounded  companion,  his  con- 
fidant, his  more  than  brother  ? 

He  rang  the  bell  the  last  time,  the  only  time  the 
attendant  heard  it,  with  the  haste  of  one  who  is  in 
need  of  help  or  in  great  haste.  That  act  was  not 
entirely  devoid  of  suspicion  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
absence  of  all  signs  of  the  assassin,  the  unlikelihood 
of  a  complete  stranger  attacking  Jim  by  the  very 
castle  gate,  all  told  against  Morse  and  supported  the 
theory  of  his  guilt  which  the  doctor  had  undoubtedly 
set  up  in  his  mind. 

"  But  what  care  I  for  such  as  he  ?"  muttered 
Morse,  contemptuously.  "  It  will  not  be  so  with  the 
Hidalgo  and  Ximena.  Ah  !  It  will  hurt  her.  Better 
that  I  had  been  killed  outright." 

Thus  he  sat  meditating  until  sleep,  when  it  seemed 
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to  be  further  from  him  than  ever,  suddenly  descended 
upon  him. 

He  went  off,  and  sat  as  if  bereft  of  life.  If  he 
dreamt,  he  never  afterwards  remembered  it,  but  de- 
scended into  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  without  having  the  shghtest  knowledge  of 
how  the  time  had  passed  away. 

The  old  man  who  had  looked  to  their  wants  was 
there  with  a  tray  on  which  the  chocolate  was  steam- 
ing. 

It  was  daylight,  and,  judging  by  the  strength  of  it, 
probably  getting  late. 

"  The  senorita  sent  this  ?"  said  Morse. 
"  No,"  was  the  grave  reply.     "  The  senorita  is  not 
herself  this  morning." 

"  She  has  heard,  then,  what  happened  last  night  ?" 

"  She  has,  senor.  It  troubles  her  almost  as  much 
as  if  her  father  had  died." 

"  My  friend,"  exclaimed  Morse,  hurriedly — "  he  is 
not  dead?" 

"No,  senor.  But  he  knows'  nothing,  and  talks 
wildly.  , 

"  Is  the  doctor  still  with  him  ?" 

*'  He  has  never  left  him,  senor." 

Morse  drank  his  chocolate — eating  was  not  to  be 
thought  of — and,  having  laved  his  face,  Avent  below  to 
the  hall.  Nobody  but  one  of  the  attendants  was  there. 
On  the  table  were  the  remnants  of  a  breakfast  that 
had  been  poorly  partaken  of. 

"  The  senorita  is  with  the  unfortunate  Senor 
Gordon,"  said  the  attendant ;  "  she  will  remain  there 
while  the  doctor  goes  to  see  his  other  patients." 

"  And  the  Hidalgo  ?" 

"  As  yet  he  knows  nothing  of — the  misfortune." 

There  was  a  constrained  air  about  the  man  that 
angered  Morse,  but  having  other  things  to  think  of, 
he  speedily  forgot  all  about  it. 

If  Ximena  were  with  Jim  he  could  be  there  also, 
and,  after  mooning  about  for  a  time,  he  sauntered 
(towards  the  room  in  which  he  lay. 

Jim's  condition  must  have  been  a  perilous  one,  for 
4iis  removal  to  a  better  apartment  had  been  prohibited 
by  the  doctor.  Nor  had  he  as  yet  recovered  con- 
Bciousness. 

Ximena  raised  her  eyebrows  as  Morse  entered  the 
room.  She  looked  anxious,  and  the  bloom  of  her 
;>heek  was  gone,  as  if  she  had  passed  a  long  time  of 
sorrow. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  here,"  she  said. 

"  Am  I  not  permitted  to  see  my  dearest  friend  ?'' 
■asked  Morse.     "  Why  should  the  doctor  restrict  me  ?'* 

"  Your  dearest  friend  !"  said  Ximena,  shrugging  her 
shoulders — "  ah,  yes." 

Again  Morse  was  puzzled.  The  air  of  the  girl  was 
very  peculiar,  and  she  did  not  extend  her  hand  as 
'Usu;il  as  a  monii'icj  <xvo'~itht'_^. 


"I  cannot  imderstand  the   doctor   or  you,"  said 
Morse,  after  a  moment  or — he  left  out  the  attendants. 
"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  done  something  wrong." 
"  Have  you  not  ?"  asked  Ximena,  her  eyes  brighten- 
ing. 

•  "  No  ;  nothing  more  than  one  does  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Ufe.  You  are  changed  to  me.  What  does 
it  mean  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  explain,"  said  Ximena,  "  but  I 
can  say  that  this  was  not  necessary." 

She  waved  her  hand  towards  Jim,  and  Morse 
echoed  her  last  word,  "  Necessary  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said.    "  I  liked  him,  as  a  handsome,  high- 
spirited  boy.    He  was  nothing  more  than  that  to  me." 
"  Again  I  must  confess  to  feeling  perplexed,"  re- 
turned Morse. 

They  were  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  although  they 
might  have  shouted  without  arousing  the  unconscious 
Jim. 

"  If  I  could  only  speak  to  you,"  murmured  Ximena. 
"  I  will !     Do  you  not  like  me  a  little  ?" 

The  face  of  the  youth  flushed.  This  was  a  direct 
question  that  he  could  only  answer  in  one  way. 

"How  could  I  avoid  liking  you — very  much?"  he 
said. 

"  And  yet  you  were  so  distant  to  me." 
"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  be  so.     Jim  is  more 
courteous  than  I  am." 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  Ximena,  drily  ;  "  he  talks  in 
his  sleep  of  one  Eveline.     She  is  that  schoolmaster's 
daughter,  is  she  not  ?" 
"  She  is." 

"  And  does  he  like  her  very  much  ?" 
"They  were  excellent  friends." 
Ximena  smiled. 

"  All  the  harder  that  he  should  be  lying  here,  on 
account  of  me,"  she  said. 

"  Is  that  your  belief  ?"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Morse. 

"  Why  should  he  be  wounded  for  any  other  cause  ?" 
simply  inquired  the  girl.  "  It  was  not  a  thief  who 
did  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  jealous  admirer." 

"  I  see,"  said  Morse,  a  light  breaking  in  upon  him, 
"  you  suspect  me  ?" 

The  look  on  the  face  of  the  girl  sufficed  for  an 
answer.  Morse  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  Suspected  of  attempting  to  murder  dear  old  Jim  !" 
he  moaned. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,"  said  Ximena,  laying 
a  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  It  was  the  doctor  who 
said  that  no  other  could  have  done  it,  and  then  I 
thought,  because  I  knew  it,  that  you  were  very  fond 
of  me,  and  I  have  made  so  much  of  him,  and  it  might 
have  been  done  in  a  moment  of  passion.  We  Spaniards 
think  nothing  of  that'^ 
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*'  I  would  rather  have  turned  a  weapon  on  myself," 
said  Morse,  looking  up  with  the  light  of  bitterness  in 
his  eyes.  "  His  friendship  is  more  to  me  than  aught 
else  in  the  world." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ximena,  withdrawing  her  hand  from 
his  shoulder,     "  You  English  are  a  strange  people." 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  think  you  Spaniards  are  also 
peculiar,"  said  Morse.  "  Surely  it  is  early  days  for  me 
to  think  of  love  and  rivalry,  and  all  that  nonsense." 

"Nonsense  ?" 

"  In  my  eyes,  yes ;  boy-and-girl  trifling.  Ximena, 
I  admired  you  from  the  moment  we  met,  and  I  cer- 
tainly thought  of  a  time  to  come  when  1  might  be  old 
►enough  to  love  you  as  a  man,  but  I  went  no  further 
than  that." 

"  I  have  been  unjust  to  you,"  said  Ximena,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  "  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?" 

Of  course  he  would,  and  he  went  further,  de- 
claring that  he  had  nothing  to  forgive  ;  and  then  she 
dried  her  tears,  and  they  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Jim 
together. 

"  It  was  the  shock  that  made  him  insensible,"  said 
Ximena  ;  "  the  doctor  says  so.  Poor  fellow  !  But  he 
shall  not  die.  We  will  nurse  him  together,  and  he  will 
soon  be  well  again.  The  doctor  says  he  is  very  strong, 
and  that  is  in  his  favour." 

They  were  excellent  friends  now,  she  and  Morse ; 
for  although  it  was  a  bitter  experience  for  him  to  find 
that  he  had  been  suspected  of  being  an  assassin,  he 
felt  bound  to  make  allowance  for  the  different  ways 
and  thoughts  of  the  Spaniards. 

To  them  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing  that  a 
jealous  lover  should  use  the  knife  upon  his  rival,  if  he 
got  a  good  chance  of  doing  it  safely.  And  Ximena 
was  Spanish  to  the  backbone. 

The  doctor,  who  shortly  after  appeared,  paid  no 
apparent  heed  to  the  presence  of  Morse,  but  examined 
his  patient  and  declared  that  he  was  no  worse.  He 
re-dressed  the  wound,  and  left  some  medicine  which 
Jim  was  to  take  immediately  after  he  regained  con- 
sciousness. 

"  It  may  be  required  within  an  hour,"  he  said. 

Ximena  followed  him  from  the  room  with  the  object 
of  putting  Morse  right  in  his  eyes.  He  was  not  so 
easily  convinced. 

"  Who,  then,  did  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Will  you  do  something  for  me  ?"  asked  Ximena. 

"  How  can  I  refuse  you  ?"  said  the  doctor,  his  hard 
face  relaxing  into  a  smile. 

"  Do  you  know  Miguel  Navargez  ?" 

"  The  oflScer — one  of  them,  at  least — of  your  father's 
yacht  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  I  have  seen  him,  and  should  know  him  again  if  we 
met." 

"  Will  vou  find  out  if  he  is  in  Seville  ?" 


"  1  will  do  my  best,"  said  the  doctor.  "  And  if  h© 
is?" 

"  Then  it  is  to  him  we  must  look  for  the  assassin," 
said  Ximena, 

"  Ah  !  those  eyes  of  yours,  senorita,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  They  are  firebrands  among  the  young  senors. 
By  this  evening  you  shall  know  if  Miguel  Navargez 
is  in  Seville  or  not." 

Then,  pleading  the  cause  of  his  other  patients,  h» 
hurried  away. 

CHAPTER  CCCXX. 

MIGUEL   NAVARGEZ   ACCOUNTS   FOR   HIS   TIME. 

ITHIN   the   hour 
named  by  the  doc- 
tor, Jim  returned  to- 
consciousness.   Mors© 
was  alone  with  him  at  the  time, 
Ximena  having  left  the  room  to 
pay  one  of  her  short   visits  ta 
the  Hidalgo. 
'     It  was  now  deemed  imperative  that 
the  truth  should  be  known  to  the  old 
nobleman,  and  why  it  had  hitherto 
been  kept  from  him  Morse  could  not  tell. 
If  he  had  known  that  Ximena  had  been  reserved  on 
the  matter  for  his  sake,  more  than  for  the  peace  of  her 
father,  he  would  have  felt  flattered- 

But  Morse  was  not  given  to  assumptions  of  that, 
nature,  and  he  remained  in  the  dark. 

Jim  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  the  room  in 
dull  astonishment,  until  seeing  Morse,  he  asked,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  if  he  had  been  ill. 

"Yes,"    replied  Morse;    "it  came  upon  you  last, 
night.     Can    you  remember    nothing  ?     But    stay 
This  medicine,is  for  you  to  take." 

He  poured  it  out,  raised  Jim's  head  upon  his  arm,, 
and  administered  the  medicine. 

It  had  a  reviving  effect,  and  some  of  the  lost  colour 
came  back  to  Jim's  cheeks. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  back  ?"  he  asked ;  "  it 
feels  mighty  stift'." 

"  You  were  taken  ill  on  the  bridge  by  the  castle- 
gate,"  replied  Morse.  "  Think  now.  Do  you  not 
remember  ?" 

Jim  lay  thinking  for  a  moment,  and  then  recalled 
the  events  of  the  previous  night. 

"  I  was  seated  on  the  bridge,"  he  said.     "  But  while 
you  were  ringing  the  bell  I  got  up  to  come  to  you.. 
Then  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  pierced 
my  back,  and — that's  all." 
"  You  saw  nobody  ?" 

"  No ;  but  now  you  mention  it,  I  did  hear  a  shufliing 
footstep  behind  me,  and — yes — there  was  somebody 
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skulking  in  those  old  buildings— stables,  I  should  say 
they  are,  or  have  been.  The  fellow  must  have  followed 
me  up.     They  are  deuced  fond  of  the  knife  here." 

"You  were  the  first  to  enter  the  cell  where  the 
skeletons  are,"  said  Morse.  "  Of  course  this  is  a  proof 
that  there  is  something  in  the  old  legend." 

"  You  think  that  there  is  an  assassin  kept  to  avenge 
the  intrusion  upon  the  skeletons  ?  I  am  surprised  at 
you  Morse. '^ 

"  It  is  a  coincidence,  anyway.  But  you  must  keep 
quiet,  Jim.     You  are  fearfully  weak." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  what  the  Americans  call  *  a  general 
sense  of  goneness'  about  me." 

The  arrival  of  the  Hidalgo  with  Ximena  cut  short 
their  talking.  The  old  nobleman  was  much  distressed, 
and  he  vowed  that,  if  it  lay  in  his  power,  he  would 
bitterly  avenge  the  cowardly  attack. 

"  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  bring  you  to  Seville,"  ho 
said. 

"  I  would  come  again  if  you  honoured  me  with  an 
invitation,"  rephed  Jim,  "  My  chief  regret  is  I  shall 
be  a  burden  to  you." 

Ximena  would  not  permit  him  to  talk  anj-  more. 
The  Hidalgo  stayed  awhile,  and  then  departed  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  authorities  and  urge  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  taking  steps  to  discover  the  author  of  the 
attempted  assassination. 

But  what  interest  the  authorities  might  have  taken 
in  it  was  discounted  by  the  son  of  the  governor  having 
been  killed  outright  the  night  before. 

Before  noon  the  doctor  was  at  the  castle  again,  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  condition  of  his 
patient.  There  was  but  little  fever,  and  although  the 
wound  was  a  serious  one,  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
lungs  were  injured. 

"  Light  food  and  quietude,"  he  prescribed,  '^  with 
6uch  medicines  as  I  may  prescribe,  given  ttnfailhif/li/. 
I  do  not  give  rose-coloured  water,  hut  curative  things." 
In  the  evening,  Jim,  when  quietly  sleeping,  was 
left  alone,  with  an  attendant  at  the  door  outside  to 
give  warning  of  any  sound  he  heard  from  the  patient. 
The  table  in  the  hall  was  spread  as  usual,  and  Morse, 
with  the  Hidalgo  and  Ximena,  sat  there. 

It  was  a  quieter  meal  than  usual.  The  attendants 
talked  at  their  end  of  the  table  in  subdued  tones,  and 
drank  less  than  was  their  custom.  As  the  meal  was 
drawing  to  a  close  there  was  a  ringing  at  the  gate,  and 
presently  the  doctor  was  ushered  in. 

He  was  not  alone.  The  young  officer  of  the  yacht, 
Miguel  Navargez,  was  in  his  company.  He  carried 
himself  proudly,  as  one  who  feels  he  is  suffering  under 
an  unjust  imputation. 

■*  I  have  found  him,"  said  the  doctor,  quietly,  "  and 
it  is  for  him  to  explain  his  movements  yesterday." 

"  Navargez !"  exclaimed  the  Hidalgo ;  "  why  is  he 
brought  here  ?" 


"  I  am  suspected  of  attempting  to  assassinate  your 
guest,"  bitterly  replied  the  young  Spaniard.  "  What 
is  he  to  me,  that  I  should  do  this  thing  r" 

"  It  was  my  suggestion,"  said  Ximena,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  But  why  make  it  ?"  asked  the  Hidalgo. 
"  Navargez  has  made  love  to  me,"  said  X'me  1 1. 
"  He  is  jealous  of  all  things,  even  a  boy,  whom  he 
considers  stands  in  his  way." 

"  He  is  grossly  impertinent,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  with 
a  darkening  brow.  "  The  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Toreomez  is  not  for  one  of  his  class.  Now,  senor,"  to 
the  young  officer,  "  how  comes  it  that  you  are  at 
Seville  ?" 

"  I  am  here  on  a  short  visit  to  some  relatives.  I 
have  seven  days'  leave  from  my  superior  officer." 

"  He  was  at  a  dance  last  night,"  said  the  doctor, "  so 
he  declares,  and  if  it  can  be  proved,  we  must  look 
elsewhere." 

"  I  can  brmg  fifty  witnesses !"  said  Navargez,  hotly. 

"  Hidalgo,  if  you  think  me  guilty " 

"  I  know  nothing  concerning  your  guilt  or  inno- 
cence," interposed  the  Hidalgo,  coldly ;  "  but  as  you 
have  seemingly  forgotten  yourself,  in  what  Avay  I  need 
not  mention,  you  will  consider  yourself  removed  from 
the  '  Toreo.' " 

"It  is  unjust!"  said  Navargez,  casting  an  angry 
glance  at  Ximena. 

"  You  will  receive  three  months'  pay,"  continued 
the  Hidalgo — "  provided,  of  course,  that  you  can 
account  for  your  time  last  night." 

"  And  if  I  cannot,  does  that  prove  that  I  am  an 
assassin  ?"  asked  Navargez.  "  Hidalgo,  yon  must  be 
just." 

"  I  have  possession  of  the  weapon  used,"  remarked 
the  doctor,  casually.  "It  has  your  arms  upon  it, 
Hidalgo." 

He  produced  it,  in  a  leathern  sheath,  as  he  spoke, 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  Hidalgo. 

"It  is  mine,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  after  having 
exammed  it,  *'  and  was  safe  in  the  armoury  three  days 
ago." 

"  I  have  had  no  access  to  the  place,"  said  Navargez. 
"  No ;  and  you  are  not  charged  with  the  crirao.    Go, 
and  to-morrow  call  at  the  bank  for  your  three  months' 
pay." 

"Am  I  still  to  be  dismissed  from  your  service, 
Hidalgo  ?" 

"  I  have  spoken.     Go  !" 

Navargez,  with  a  look  at  Ximena,  insolent  and 
threatening,  which  she  re.sponded  to  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  strode  from  the  hall. 

"  He  has  everything  in  his  favour,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  He  was  at  the  dance,  and  he  did  not  steal  this 
poniard.  But  for  all  that,  he  is  the  author  of  the 
crime." 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,"  said  the  Hidalgo. 
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"  He  instigated  it,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and  it  is 
now  m}'  task  to  find  the  hireling." 

"  That  I  believe,"  said  Morse,  '*  to  be  next  to  the 
impossible." 

"  Not  with  our  good  doctor,"  said  Ximena. 
Up  to  that  hour  the  Hidalgo  had  been  unacquainted 
with  the  attempt  to  rob  him  made  by  Anselrao  and 
his  two  confederates,  A  chance  remark  from  Ximena 
led  to  it,  and  finally,  at  her  instigation,  Morse  told 
the  whole  story. 

"I  trusted  Anselmo,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  "and  he 
deserved  his  fate.  For  the  rest  of  it,  I  hold  myself 
more  and  more  indebted  to  you  and  your  friend.  Nor 
shall  the  negro  Romeo  be  forgotten." 

The  "  negro  Romeo,"  who  had  been  forbidden  to 
enter  the  chamber  where  Jim  lay,  was  giving  way  to 
grief  in  the  domestic  quarters,  varjdng  his  tears  with 
threats  of  what  he  would  do  with  the  assassin  when 
he  got  hold  of  him. 

Summoned  to  appear  before  the  Hidalgo,  he 
received  two  assurances  that  somewhat  comforted  him. 
One  was  that  his  beloved  young  master  was  un- 
doubetdly  progressing  favourably,  and  the  other  that 
lie  had  henceforth  the  goodwill  of  the  Hidalgo,  who 
sealed  the  promise  by  bestowing  upon  him  a  gold 
watch  and  diamond  ring,  the  beauty  of  which  fairly 
took  Romeo's  breath  away. 

He  referred  to  the  watch,  in  his  anxiety  to  know 
the  time,  fully  forty  times  ere  he  went  to  rest  that 
night. 

And  it  was,  indeed,  a  watch  to  be  proud  of,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  famous  repeaters  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  it  kept  infallible  time. 

His  grandfather  had  a  watch,  one  of  the  ancient 
silver  turnips  that  went  on  its  eccentric  way,  record- 
ing the  hours  anyhow  and  ijohow.  But  the  old 
nigger  was  proud  of  it. 

And  now  the  burning  desire  of  Romeo  was  to  return 
safely  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  with  his  ideally 
beautiful  watch  put  the  silver  turnip  into  a  back 
seat  for  ever  more. 

CHAPTER    CCOXXI 

THE  ASSASSI3S'  FOUND. 


HE  name  of  the  doctor  was 
Paula,  and  he  was  rightly 
considered  to  be  a  clever 
man,  not  only  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  in  other  ways. 

Convinced  as  was  that 
Navargez  was  the  instigator 
of  the  attempted  assassin- 
ation, his  first  step  on  leaving 


castle  that  evening  was  to  call  upon  one  of  his  j 


patients  Avho  was  slightly  related  to  the  dismissed 
officer  of  the  "  Toreo." 

It  was  a  woman,  and  in  conversing  with  her  he 
learnt  that  Miguel  had  stayed  a  day  and  night  at  her 
house,  and  that  while  there  he  had  brought  home  a 
visitor  with  whom  he  was  closeted  for  an  hour  or  more. 
This  person  )vas  not  introduced  to  the  relative,  as 
an  ordinary  member  of  society  would  have  been,  but 
came  and  went  in  secret. 

Nevertheless,  like  a  woman,  the  relative  had  been 
curious,  and  watching  at  a  window,  saw  the  visitor 
leave.     She  eventually  described  him. 

The  doctor  smiled  in  a  dry  way.  He  had  now 
obtained  the  clue  he  required,  and,  being  tired  out, 
retired  to  rest,  assured  that  he  had  the  tool  of 
Navargez  almost  ready  to  his  hand. 

In  the  morning  he  was  early  at  the  castle,  where 
he  found  Jim  so  much  better  that  he  authorised  his 
removal  to  his  bedroom. 

"  But  let  it  be  done  with  exceeding  care,"  he  said. 
"  Anselmo  should  superintend  it." 

They  told  him  Anselmo  was  gone,  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  with  two  others,  and  had  not  since 
been  seen  or  heard  of. 

This  statement  being  made  in  the  presence  of  Jim> 
he  reflected  on  the  advisabihty  of  confiding  the  facts 
of  the  attempted  robbery,  with  its  ensuing  results,  to 
the  doctor. 

But  remembering  that  the  Hidalgo  had  a  strong 
objection  to  any  of  his  affairs  being  public  property, 
he  preserved  a  discreet  silence. 

Bub  Doctor  Paiila  knew  that  Anselmo  would  not 
have  left  without  some  potent  cause,  and  he  sought 
audience  with  the  Hidalgo,  who  confided  the  facts  to 
him,  as  he  had  learnt  them  from  Morse  and  Ximena, 
"  I^e  money,"  he  added,  "  I  have  had  removed  to 
my  chamber.  It  was  a  great  temptation  to  the  man, 
but  he  paid  dearly  for  yielding  to  it.  I  do  not  desire 
the  story  to  become  public  gossip." 

"  Anselmo  is  not  dead,"  said  the  doctor,  decidedly. 
"Eh?  my  friend?"  ejaculated  the  Hidalgo ;  "you 
jest  .P" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  What  if  I  bring 
him  back  to  you  ?" 

"  I  will  assuredly  punish  him,"  was  the  answer,  "in 
my  own  way." 

"T  will  not  bring  him  on  those  terms,"  said  the 
doctor.     "  Other  crimes  may  be  laid  to  his  charge.    It 
will  not  be  in  your  power  to  act  alone." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  this :    he  is  the  assassin  who  attempted 
to  take  your  guest's  Hfe.     I  am  sure  of  it." 
"  But  why  should  he  do  so  ?" 

"He  was  instigated  by  Navargez,  and  if  I  can 
bring  him  to  his  knees  to  make  a  confession,  the  lead- 
ing villain  will  be  punished  after  all." 
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"  More  and  more  I  regret  the  coming  of  the  changes 
of  modern  times,"  said  the  Hidalgo.  "Say  that  I 
secure  this  Navargez,  and  have  proof  of  his  guilt, 
must  his  punishment  rest  with  others  ?" 

"  He  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  common  law," 
replied  the  doctor. 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  sighed  the  Hidalgo. 

"  Anselmo  must  have  stolen  the  dagger  he  used," 
said  the  doctor,  "  on  the  night  he  went  away,  perhaps. 
But  why  he  should  hide  away  has  yet  to  be  explained. 
If  he  could  escape  by  swimming  to  one  bank,  he  could 
have  reached  the  other.  He  might  have  returned 
hither,  and  laid  all  the  burden  of  his  crime  of  theft 
upon  his  confederates." 

"  Bring  him  here,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  "  and  he  shall 
speak  the  truth." 

The  doctor  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Seville. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  practised  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  there  were  times,  even  now,  when  some 
wounded  man,  who  had  need  of  his  care,  and  could 
pay  for  it,  though  he  lived  in  the  slums  of  the  city, 
would  send  for  him. 

The  doctor  never  asked  his  patients  where  they 
got  the  money  to  pay  his  fees.  It  was  no  concern  of 
his. 

No  better  man  could  have  been  found  for  hunting 
down  a  criminal  in  hiding,  although  he  had  rarely 
practised  the  art.  But  at  times,  when  some  more  than 
usually  atrocious  criminal  was  wanted,  he  had  given 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  poUce. 

He  could  go  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  no  I 
man  question  his  object.     The  natural  assumption 
would  be  that  he  was  visiting  his  patients. 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  seen  wandering 
about  the  lowest  quarter  of  Seville. 

Anselmo,  for  a  surety,  had  not  taken  to ,  the  open 
country.  No  wise  criminal  ever  does  that.  The 
better  chances  of  safe  hiding  are  to  be  found  in  the 
great  cities.  It  is  only  when  the  nervous  rascal  breaks 
cover  that  the  officers  of  the  law  can  take  up  a  free 
scent,  and  go  after  him  in  full  cry. 

At  last — it  was  just  at  nightfall — Doctor  Paula 
stopped  by  a  house  in  a  dirty,  narrow  street,  where 
the  houses  were  massive,  square,  and  high,  relics  of 
the  Moorish  occupation.  A  weird  old  woman  was 
standing  by  the  door,  and  she  gave  the  doctor  a 
courtesy,  far  more  graceful  than  one  would  look  for 
from  a  woman  of  her  appearance. 

"  Many  lodgers  to-night,  senora  ?"  inquired  the 
doctor. 

"  None,  but  one  who  has  been  with  me  these  four 
days.  The  dog  came  to  me  dripping  wet,  with  a 
slight  wound  in  his  chest,  from  some  brawl.  It  was 
no  case  for  you,  doctor,  I  applied  some  of  my  own 
salve,  and  if  it  has  not  healed  him,  he  makes  no  com- 
plaint." 


"  That  salve  of  yours  is  a  wonderful  thing,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  I  have  often  wondered  at  its  power. 
But  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  wound  closed  by  it.  Is 
your  lodger  in?" 

"  He  is.  But  he  is  not  fond  of  society.  He  sits 
and  growls  all  day,  and  at  night  goes  about  like  a 
scavenger  dog,  to  see  what  he  can  pick  up  for  a 
living." 

"  If  you  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  examine  him," 
said  the  doctor,  suavely,  he  might  comply  with  my 
request." 

"  The  salve,  doctor,  is  a  simple  one.  My  mother 
taught  me  to  make  it." 

"  The  simplest  medicines  are  the  best,  very  often. 
Show  me  where  this  man  is,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
price  of  six  beds — a  ducat.  Perhaps  I  can  persuade 
him  where  you  would  fail." 

"  The  ducat,  doctor,"  said  the  old  woman,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

He  placed  the  coin  within  it,  and  as  she  turned  to 
lead  the  way,  he  muttered : 

"Pound!" 


CHAPTER  CCCXXII. 

THE   SHADOW   ON  MIGUEL  NAVAKGEZ. 

ORE  than  the  average  amount 
of  nerve  was  required  for 
the  errand  the  doctor  was 
upon.  Anselmo,  having 
forfeited  his  position,  and  placed 
himself  in  peril  of  being  punished 
for  his  crimes,  might  be  des- 
perate. He  was  certainly  armed. 
So  was  Doctor  Paula. 
Though  he  had  little  fear  of  the  poorest  and 
roughest  man  in  the  district,  if  he  was  recognised, 
there  was  still  the  chance  of  some  desperado,  ignorant 
of  his  personality,  falling  foul  of  him.  The  theory 
that  the  Spaniard  must  live,  even  at  the  expense  of 
another's  life,  was  very  general. 

The  doctor  had  a  small  but  exceedingly  good  revol- 
ver in  his  possession.  He  looked  to  it  ere  he  got  beyond 
the  light  of  the  doorway. 

The  old  woman  walked  quietly,  and  escorted  him 
through  a  dismal,  dirty  passage  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  Pausing  by  an  open  doorway  that  showed  a 
portion  of  the  ill-kept  yard,  she  said : 

"  You  will  find  him  there.  He  sits  and  smokes 
most  of  the  day  under  the  verandah." 

The  doctor  on  emerging  from  the  house  saw  the 
verandah,  a  broken-down  bit  of  woodwork  on  the  left; 
Beneath  it  sat  Anselmo,  upon  a  stool,  his  elbows  rest- 
ing on  his  knees. 

To  take  him  by  surprise  was  the   doctpr's  object, 
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«nd  walking  with  scarce  a  sound,  he  was  upon  him, 
with  his  revolver  hidden  from  view,  but  ready  in  his 
grasp. 

"  Anselmo !" 

The  man  looked  up,  and  his  hand  moved  swiftly 
towards  his  sash  in  search  of  his  knife. 

But  the  revolver  was  out  in  a  flash,  and  held  in  a 
line  with  his  head. 

"  Give  yourself  up  to  me,"'  said  the  doctor.  "  You 
will  find  I  am  more  merciful  than  the  gendarmes." 

"  What  do  you  want,  senor  ?"  asked  Anselmo.  "  I 
am  not  ill,  but  more  than  that — I  am  dead,  and  would 
be  forgotten." 

They  were  known  to  each  other,  having  met  many 
times  in  the  castle  and  elsewhere.  The  doctor 
smiled. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  you  back  to  life — for 
a  few  brief  hours,  anyway." 

"  You  speak  in  the  mist,"  said  Anselmo. 

"  I  must  know  who  set  you  on  to  murder  the  young 
Englishman,"  said  Doctor  Paula  ;  "  you  had  no  grudge 
against  him." 

"  Not  much,  perhaps,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  I 
was  helped  at  a  time  when  I  needed  it,  and  shall  1  not 
give  a  man  something  in  return  ?" 

"Of  your  own,  certainly,  but  not  the  hfe  of 
anothex." 

"  By  the  saints,  I  had  nothing  to  give." 

"  How  were  you  helped  ?" 

"  I  was  drowning " 

"  On  that  night  you  tried  to  rob  the  Hidalgo  ?" 

"  It  was  so.  I  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously. 
Nevertheless,  it  troubled  me,  and  the  current  carried 
me  down  quickly,  as  helpless  as  a  dog.  He  who  saved 
me  was  by  the  castle  on  the  south  side,  and  he  dragged 
me  out." 

"  His  name  ?" 

"  Must  I  speak  it  ?" 

"  You  must ;  or  shall  I  name  him  ?  It  was  Miguel 
Navargez." 

"  As  you  know  so  much,"  said  Anselmo,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  conceal.  But  let  me  tell  the  whole  truth. 
It  was  not  for  him  alone  I  did  this  thing.  As  I 
rfloated  down  the  river  I  saw  the  face  of  the  Senor 
Gordon  peering  over  the  wall,  and  I  knew  that  it  was 
he  who  had  foiled  me  in  my  purpose.  I  swore  I  would 
•be  avenged." 

"  Give  me  your  knife,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  go  on 
before  me  to  my  house." 

Anselmo  hesitated  a  moment,  but  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  revolver  roused  him  to  action.  He 
drew  the  knife  from  its  sheath  and  handed  it  to  the 
doctor. 

"  Go  on,"  was  the  command  he  received. 

Sullenly,  and  with  his  head  bent  down,  Anselmo 
started  on  his  way.     There  was  no  need  to  give  him 


directions,  for  he  was  well  aware  of  the  position  of 
the  doctor's  house. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  streets  near  the  castle. 
The  doctor  kept  close  behind  him,  ready  to  shoot 
the  rascal  down  if  he  attempted  to  fly.     But  Anselmo 
had  no  such  thought  in  his  head. 

The  old  woman  had  disappeared,  and  though  when 
journeying  through  the  narrow  streets  they  met 
several  men  who  glanced  at  them  curiously,  no  in- 
terruption to  their  progress  took  place. 

The  doctor  was  a  single  man,  with  an  old  duenna  for 
a  housekeeper.   It  was  his  habit  to  go  in  and  out  with- 
out troubling  her,  and  on  arriving  at  his    abode,  a 
massive,  time-worn  building,  he  opened  a-  small  side- 
door  with  a  key,  and  they  were  immediately  iu  his 
surgery. 
j       A  lamp  already  lighted  revealed  the  odd  collection 
j  of  strangely-shaped  bottles,  and  the  usual  parapher- 
naUa  of  a  man  who  is  a  medical  practitioner  and  a 
!  student  of  chemistry  to  boot. 

I       "  Sit  there,"  said  the  doctor,  pointing  towards  a 
I  chair  by  a  table.    Anselmo  sat  down. 
I       "  Here  are  writing   materials,"    said    the    doctor, 
placing  them  before  him.    "  Write  a  full  confession, 
I  and  I  will  witness  it." 
1       "  And  when  I  have  done  so  ?"  asked  Anselmo. 

"  You  will  have  a  hundred  ducats  and  twenty-four 
I  hours'  grace  to  get  away.  A  life  among  the  brigands 
I  of  Savarra  will  be  congenial  to  you,  I  do  not  doubt." 
Anselmo  bit  his  lips.  He  felt  very  much  at  a  dis- 
j  advantage  in  the  presence  of  "the  doctor,  who  seemed 
'  to  be  able  to  read  his  very  thoughts. 
j  He  was  meditating  joining  the  brigands  that  very 
'  evening,  when  the  old  man  arrived  and  found  him  so 
;   deeply  wrapt  in  thought. 

!       "  I  will  write  exactly  as  you  wish,"  he  said,  "  be- 
\   cause  I  must." 

i       He  was  a  good  penman,  having  been  fairly  well 

I   educated,  from  a  Spanish  point  of  view,  as  one  of  the 

'  people.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  written  a 

terse  but  very  clear  confession  of  his  crime.  The  doctor 

read  it  through  and  declared  that  it  sufficed. 

Unlocking  a  drawer,  he  brought  out  a  small  bag  of 
money,  and  counted  out  the  promised  sum. 

"  You  have  till  the  morrow  at  sunset,"  he  said,  "  to 
make  your  preparations  for  going  away.  It  is 
probable  you  may  have  some  friends  you  wish  to  bid 
adieu.     Away  with  you." 

"  Till  to-morrow  eve,"  murmured  Anselmo. 
"It  is  more   grace  than  I  originally  designed  for 
you,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  I  thought  it  probable 
that  you  might  wish  to  have  a  companion  to  go  with 
you — your  confederate  iu  crime." 

"  I  may  see  him  once  again,"  muttered  Anselmo,  as 
he  opened  the  door.  "  He  has  brought  me  to  this 
pass,  and  I  will  be  his  shadow." 
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CHAPTER  CCOXXIII. 

THE  DOG  AGAIN   EATS   DOG. 

IM  was  progressing 
rapidly.  In  the  morning, 
after  a  very  peaceful 
night  in  his  own  cham- 
ber, whither  he  had  been  con- 
veyed, he  was  much  better. 
Morse,  who  was  early  at  his 
bedside,  was  delighted 
to  see  the  change  in 
him. 

"  You  will  soon  be  yourself  again,  Jim,"  he  said. 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  the  cheerful  response.  "  It  would 
have  been  hard  luck,  after  all  I  have  gone  through,  to 
die  from  a  dig  in  tbe  back." 

*'  It  is  a  dig  that  wiU  cost  somebody  dear,"  said 
Morse. 

Doctor  Paula  did  not  arrive  until  ten  o'clock  to  see 
his  patient.  He  had  been  making  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  Miguel  Navargez,  and  learnt 
that  he  had  only  the  night  before  left  his  somewhat 
obscure  lodging,  and  taken  up  his  abode  publicly  in 
one  of  the  best  hotels. 

Having  attended  to  Jim,  the  doctor  asked  to  see 
the  Hidalgo  and  Ximena,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  survival  of  Anselmo,  and 
the  way  the  attempted  assassination  came  about.  It 
was  already  pretty  clear  to  them,  but  the  confession 
of  Anselmo  settled  all  doubts. 

But  none  of  them  were  prepared  for  an  exceedingly 
bold  move  on  the  part  of  Navargez.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  call  upon  the  Hidalgo,  and  a  servant  an- 
nounced that  he  had  arrived  at  the  castle  while  the  trio 
were  still  together.  . 

"  If  your  excellency  cannot  see  him  now,"  said  the 
man,  "  Senor  Navargez  craves  the  boon  of  an  early 
appointment." 

The  Hidalgo  looked  at  the  doctor,  who  without 
any  hesitation  said : 

"  See  him  now,  Hidalgo.  The  Senorita  Ximena 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  present." 

The  message  was  sent  to  the  young  officer  that  the 
Hidalgo  would  see  him.  The  man  was  instructed  to 
make  no  reference  to  the  doctor's  being  present. 

Ximena  had  no  desire  to  remain,  and  left  the  room 
by  another  door. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  Navargez  was 
announced,  and  he  came  in  with  the  respectful  as- 
surance of  one  who  believed  he  would  receive  a 
courteous  welcome  from  a  superior. 

He  seemed  surprised  to  find  the  doctor  present,  and 
ventured  upon  a  remark  that  was  another  piece  of 
unbounded  assurance. 


"  I  trust  your  excellency,"  he  said,  ''  is  not  in  need 
of  the  care  of  the  worthy  doctor  I  see  here  ?" 

"  Doctor  Paula,"  replied  the  Hidalgo,  coldly,  "  will 
explain  the  reason  for  his  being  present." 

"  Hearing  your  name  announced,"  said  the  doctor, 
fixing  his  keen  eye  on  the  young  man,  "  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  full  confession,  written  by  Anselmo,  might 
interest  you." 
!       "Anselmo  is  a  born  liar !"  said  Navargez,  hotly. 
{       "  How  can  you  tell  before  you  have  heard  what  his 
I  confession  relates  to  ?" 

I       Navargez  hung  his    head.      The  question  was   a 
poser. 

"  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?"  asked  tfae  doctor.  "  It 
relates  to  the  assassination — the  attempted  assassina- 
tion— of  the  Hidalgo's  guest,  the  Senor  Gordon." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  said  Navargez,  in  a  low  tone 
"  that  you  beUeve  the  confession  of  Anselmo  ?" 

"  Fully,"  said  the  Hidalgo, 

"  Then  it  only  remains  for  me  to  prove  my  inno- 
cence in  a  court  of  law  ?"  queried  Navargez,  drawing 
himself  up  and  breathing  quickly, 

"  You  can  have  twenty-four  hours'  grace,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  I  speak  your  wishes  in  this  matter,  Hidalgo, 
I  believe?" 

A  bow  signified  an  assent. 

"  Twenty-four  hours'  grace,"  pursued^the  doctor, 
"  and  then,  if  you  are  heard  of  again  in  Spain,  you 
will  be  prosecuted." 

It  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  face  of  the  wretched 
young  man  that  his  high  hope  of  the  morning — the 
chief  hope  of  his  life,  that  he  would  be  declared  inno- 
cent— was  dashed  to  the  ground.  Utter  despair  was 
betrayed  in  his  wandering  eyes  and  bloodless  lips. 

"  Out  of  Spain,"  he  said,  "  or  free  from  her  service 
I  have  nothing  to  live  for." 

"  That  is  your  concern,"  replied  the  Hidalgo.  "  It 
is  nothing  to  me." 

"  You  had  better  depart  without  further  con- 
troversy," advised  the  doctor.  "  And  please  do  not 
put  your  hand  nearer  to  your  pocket,  or  I  shall  think 
it  advisable  to  shoot  you  as  you  stand." 

The   doctor's  revolver  was  pointed   toAvards  him. 

Navargez  saw  that  the  murderous  intention  which 

arose  in  his  mind  had  been  divined  and  frustrated, 

I       He  turned  towards  the   door,  strode   across   the 

I  room,  and  vanished  without  another  word. 

j       But  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  violence  to  anyone 

ere  he  left.      Here  again  the   doctor    showed   how 

:  shrewdly  he  divined  the  motives  of  a  desperate  man, 

i  by  following  him  closely,  still  with  the  revolver  ready 

1  for  action. 

Navargez,  left  to  himself,  would  have  sought  Jim  or 
Ximena  and  slain  one,  or  both,  if  he  had  obtained  the 
chance  of  doing  so. 

"  Straight  out  from  the  castle  !"  was  the  command 
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of  the  doctor,  and  sullenly  the  defeated  young  man 
obeyed  him. 

He  passed  out  by  the  gate  that  led  to  the  river 
and  sprang  into  a  boat,  by  which  he  had  arrived. 
The  man  in  charge  of  it  asked  him  where  next. 

"  To  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  was  the  answer. 

He  was  landed  there,  and  throwing  a  few  coins  to 
the  owner  of  the  boat,  he  hastened  away  to  the 
house  where  Anselmo  had  been  staying,  hoping  to  find 
him  still  there. 

Failing  all  others,  he  would  have  his  revenge  upon 
him.     After  that,  he  cared  not  what  happened. 

Unfortunately  for  Anselmo,  he  was  still  there,  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  night  to  steal  away. 

On  leaving  the  doctor  the  night  before,  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings,  and  there  solaced  himself  with  some 
wine,  afterwards  falling  into  a  drunken  sleep,  in  which 
he  still  was  when  Navargez  arrived. 

The  old  woman  of  the  house  was  about,  and  know- 
ing that  Navargez  was  no  stranger  to  Anselmo,  made 
no  objection  to  his  going  to  the  chamber  of  the 
sleeping  man. 

"  But  I  warn  you,  senor,"  she  said,  "  that  he  has  a 
devil  on  his  back,  and  is  hard  ridden  in  his  temper." 

Navargez  made  no  reply,  but  walking  on  down  the 
passage,  entered  the  chamber,  a  dirty  hole  of  a  place 
that  was  hardly  fit  for  a  dog. 

Anselmo's  bed  was  a  mere  pallet  with  a  few  rags 
on  it.  He  was  lying  huddled  up,  snoring  prodigiously. 

As  he  lay,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast, 
stabbing  him  quietly,  as  Navargez  now  meditated 
doing,  could  not  be  done  with  fatal  efi'ect.  His  arms 
must  be  unfolded  and  put  aside. 

As  Navargez  essayed  to  do  this  quietly,  Anselmo 
awoke  and  leaped  up. 

He  saw  and  recognised  his  visitor. 

In  a  flash  his  knife  was  out,  and  Navargez  had  a 
dagger  ready.     They  closed  in  mortal  struggle. 

Not  a  word  was  said. 

Each  man  knew  that  it  was  his  life  or  that  of  his 
antagonist  which  would  have  to  be  forfeited. 

But  there  were  no  violent  movements  or  sounds  that 
would  have  warned  the  people  of  the  house  of  what 
was  going  on. 

Each  clasping  the  wrist  of  the  hand  that  held  the 
other's  knife,  they  put  all  their  strength  into  the  effort  ' 
to  force  down  their  own  weapon   so  as   to  deal  an 
effective  blow. 

Their  feet  shifted  occasionally,  but  it  was  with  a 
short,  quick,  strong  step,  as  if  they  merely  moved 
them  to  plant  them  still  firmer.  Their  bodies  slowly 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
each  other  with  a  glare  that  was  burning  with  hatred. 

No  reproaches  were  necessary.  They  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  words,  and,  what  was  more  serious,  a 
waste  of  breath. 


Thus,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  they 
struggled. 

Suddenly,  with  a  wrench,  Navargez  got  his  hand 
free.  A  cry  of  exultation  burst  from  his  lips.  But 
almost  instantaneously  Anselmo  released  his  own. 

A  second  grasp  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  and  in  a 
fury  they  set  to  hacking  each  other,  utterly  regardless 
of  all  things  save  the  determination  to  kill.  They 
did  not  at  first  feel  the  wounds  they  received,  but 
hacked  and  hewed  fiercely,  while  the  blood  poured 
from  the  gaping  wounds  inflicted  by  both. 

The  noise  created  by  the  desperate  struggle  could' 
not  now  fail  to  be  heard,  and  there  were  sounds  of 
voices  and  feet  all  over  the  house. 

"  A  fight  somewhere !"  was  the  cry.  "  Where  is 
it?" 

The  scene  of  the  struggle  was  quickly  located,  and 
then  there  poured  into  the  room  a  dozen  men  and 
women  mixed,  the  weird  old  landlady  foremost,  just 
in  time  to  see  both  men  fall  to  the  ground. 

Exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  had  come  over  them. 
Life  was  ebbing  fast  from  half  a  score  wide  wounds. 

No  earthly  power  could  save  them. 

"  Curse  you !"  cried  the  old  hostess,  fiercely,  "  could 
you  not  settle  your  beggarly  quarrels  elsewhere  ?" 

And  those  were  the  last  words  heard  by  Navargez. 

No  priestly  consolation,  no  wail  of  mourning  friends 
no  blessing  from  the  lips  of  loved  ones  cheered  his 
last  moments. 

Like  a  hated  dog  he  died. 

And  Anselmo  fared  no  better. 

He  survived  his  companion  in  crime  but  a  few 
moments,  and  the  last  thing  his  dimming  eyes  looked 
upon  was  a  clenched  fist,  shaken  by  the  furious  hag,  who 
cared  not  for  his  death,  but  only  thought  of  the  trouble 
and  bother  it  might  bring  upon  her. 

So  they  died — the  youth  of  promise  and  the  trusted 
servant,  both  having  left  the  beaten  track  of  rectitude 
and  honour,  to  find  their  reward  in  an  incomparably 
miserable  end. 


CHAPTER  CCOXXIV. 


THE  BULI-FIGHT. 


HE   mere  kUling  of  a  man  in 

the  lower   quarter   of    some 

of  the  towns  or  cities  of  Spain 

does    not    count    for  much. 

This   is   natural  enough  in  a 

'country  where    the    blood    has 

^always  run  hot   and  strong   in 

the  veins  of  its  people. 

We  cannot  judge  the  warm 
Southern  nations  by  the  phlegmatic  bearing  of  people 
of  a  colder  clime. 


THE    BULL  -  FIGHT. 
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An  ordinary  man,  and  a  stranger,  well  dressed,  but 
with  nothing  about  him  to  lead  to  his  identity,  had 
quarrelled,  fought,  and  died  with  a  ruffian  in  a  com- 
mon lodging-house.     That  was  all. 

There  was  a  talk  about  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
police  made  a  record  of  it,  and  warned  the  old  woman 
who  kept  the  house  to  look  more  to  the  peace  of  it  in 
the  future.    There  the  matter  ended. 

AVhether  the  relatives  of  Navargez  so  much  as  heard 
of  the  affair,  is  doubtful.  If  they  did,  they  ignored  it, 
not  feeling  desirous,  perhaps,  of  having  the  expense 
of  a  funeral  put  upon  them. 

Dr.  Paula  heard  of  it — he  heard  of  everything,  from 
one  or  the  other  of  his  patients — but  he  never  referred 
to  the  matter  at  the  castle,  where  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  known  of  by  the  humblest,  or  its  owner  or  his 
friends. 

"Let  the  whole  thing  be  forgotten  now,"  he 
thought.     "  Better  for  all." 

So  a  week  passed  by,  and  by  that  time  Jim  was  able 
to  get  out  and  walk  a  little.  He  would  have  walked 
more  but  for  the  doctor's  advice,  as  he  was  certain 
that  he  was  almost  as  strong  as  ever. 

"  You  may  think  so,"  said  Dr.  Paula,  "  but  you  are 
not.  See,  now.  You  may  walk  smoothly  for  a  while? 
and  all  is  well,  like  the  work  of  one  who  uses  the  plane 
on  a  plank  with  care.  Then  he  thinks  he  will  hurry? 
and  pushes  on.  But  poof  !  he  comes  to  a  knot.  There 
is  a  pulling  up  with  a  jerk — the  tool  is  injured,  and 
he  will  work  no  more  that  day.  Go  easy,  my  young 
friend." 

So  Jim  went  on  ahead  easy,  and  it  was  the  better 
thing  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  the  bull-fight,  which  ought  to  have 
taken  place  the  week  before,  had  been  postponed. 

Why,  nobody  knew,  but  some  said  it  was  because 
Despartola  would  have  it  so. 

Perhaps, if  Despartola's  mind  had  been  fully  known, 
the  fault  would  have  been  laid  on  Jim,  who  was  really 
in  a  sense  the  cause  of  it."  The  matador  really  desired 
his  young  second  in  the  duel  to  witness  his  prowess  in 
the  arena,  and  knowing  the  impossibility  of  his  attend- 
ing for  a  time,  gladly  found  an  excuse  in  the  bulls 
provided. 

"  I  came  here,"h6  said  to  the  managers  of  the  arena, 
"  to  fight  bulls,  not  sheep." 

This  contemptiious  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
the  animals  provided  sufficed.  If  Despartola  said  they 
were  like  sheep,  it  would  never  do  to  put  them  in  the 
ring.  The  audience  would  hoot  and  howl  them  out 
again. 

The  fight  would  be  a  voted  a  farce. 

There  were  many  callers  at  the  castle  to  inquire 
after  Jim,  among  whom  were  the  matador,  the  Duke 
of  Valladolid  and  the  Hidalgo  Caridad  ;  but  as  the 
latter  were  not  as  yet  on  visiting  terms  with  the 


Hidalgo  Toreomez,  they  did  not  ask  to  see  the  patient 
until  they  were  assured  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
receive  visitors. 

But  as  their  names  had  already  been  made  known 
and  the  story  of  the  duel  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Hidalgo,  they  were  eventually  received  by  the 
Hidalgo  with  due  honour.  The  matador  was  too 
prudent  to  do  more  than  call,  make  inquiries,  and  at 
last,  at  Jim's  request,  see  him  privately. 

The  old  Hidalgo  did  not  approve  of  one  of  the  proud 
race  of  the  Valladohds  fighting  a  matador,  but  it 
seemed  that  the  duke  had  come  out  of  the  affair  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  therefore  was  entitled 
to  forgiveness. 

Ximena  was  of  course  no  stranger  to  the  visitors 
having  met  them  abroad,  and  their  admiration,  a  thing 
of  some  weeks'  standing,  was  increased  by  a  closer 
communion  with  her. 

Their  attentions  to  her  were  very  marked  ;  but  Jim 
was  not  at  aU  jealous.  He  took  the  sensible  view  of  the 
matter.  He  was  but  a  boy,  after  all,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  would  go  away,  probably  never  to  see  her  again. 

Morse  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the  duke  or 
his  friend,  and  they  in  turn  were  merely  polite  to  him 
Ximena  was  glad,  as  most  young  people  are,  of  a 
change  of  company;  but  there  was  nothing  marked  in 
her  attentions  to  either  of  the  guests. 

At  length  the  day  of  the  bull-fight  was  decided  on 
and  announced.  Then  all  Seville  went  mad  with 
expectation. 

Humours  of  the  fiercest  bulls,  obtained  to  oblige 
Despartola,  were  abroad.  He  was  expected  to  excel 
himself  on  this  occasion. 

Then  arose  another  rumour,  which  proved,  unlike 
many  rumours,  to  be  founded  on  fact.  Despartola  had 
a  rival  who  had  offered  to  meet  any  bull  in  the  arena. 

His  name  was  said  to  be  Aranju,  and,  in  common 
with  the  majority  of  the  bull-fighting  class,  of  course 
he  was  one  of  the  lower  orders. 

It  was  even  said  that  he  was  a  notorious  brigand 
who,  having  been  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life, 
had  offered  himself,  a  totally  inexperienced  man,  to 
the  arena  as  a  probable,  and  therefore  sensational, 
sacrifice  to  the  national  sport.  , 

His  death  would  not  mar  the  entertainment.  If  one 
matador  or  a  picador  or  a  chulo,  is  slain,  it  is 
nothing.  The  sport  goes  on,  for  there  are  others  to 
take  his  place. 

The  matador  is  the  chief,  the  picadors  ride  tho 
wretched  horses  sent  into  the  arena  to  be  sacrificed 
and  the  chulos  are  on  foot. 

From  the  hands  of  the  latter  come  the  irritating 
darts,  used  to  torture  and  exasperate  a  laggard  bull. 
The  picadors  are  attired  as  the  Hidalgos'  retainers 
were,  in  ancient  garb,  and  carry  lances  Uke  the  knights 
of  old. 
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The  especial  box  of  the  Hidalgo,  who  retained  one 
year  in  and  year  out,  as  our  own  rich  people  do  at  the 
opera,  was  right  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  arena, 
and  from  it  all  the  points  of  the  encounter  could  be 
seen. 

Almost  at  the  last  moment,  the  Hidalgo  declared 
his  intention  of  going,  and  he  invited  the  duke  and 
his  friend  to  share  his  box  with  him  and  his  guests. 
The  invitation  was  accepted. 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  be  away,"  said  Morse  to 
Jim  as  they  were  sauntering  in  the  courtyard  that 
evening. 

''  It  will  be  an  experience,"  asserted  Jim..  "  You 
must  come." 

"  I  will  let  you  know  what  I  will  do,  to-morrow," 
said'  Morse. 

The  morrow  was  the  day  of  the  bull-fight,  and  all 
in  the  castle,  save  himself,  had  fully  decided  on  going. 
Even  Romeo  would  be  there,  but  not  among  the 
people.  Despartola,  as  a  compliment  to  him,  the 
servant  of  Jim,  had  given  him  an  invitation  to  be 
behind  the  scenes.  He  wovild  be  in  the  waiting 
chambers  of  the  actors  in  the  dangerous  drama,  and 
view  the  scene  in  the  arena  from  behind  the  bars  of 
the  entrance  gate. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXV. 

THE     MASKED     MATADOK. 

ORE  rumours  of  an  exciting 
nature  were  afloat  on  the 
following  morning,  and  among 
them  was  the  starthng  one 
that  the  aspii'ing  matador 
would  be  masked. 

That    made   his  identity    a 
subject    for  still   keener   dis- 

^ ^  cussion. 

The  question  was  :  "  Would  a  criminal  be  allowed 
to  hide  his  face  from  the  people  ?" 

The  general  answer  to  the  query  was :  "  Assuredly 
not." 

But  then  nobody  knew  anything  about  it,  for  in  all 
the  records  of  bull-fighting,  no  cuch  thing  as  a  con- 
demned culprit  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
sport  had  ever  been  heard  or  read  of. 

Surely  the  day  was  filled  with  promise  that  the 
lovers  of  bloodshed  and  mystery  would  have  a  full 
return  for  their  money. 

At  noon  a  carriage  conveyed  the  Hidalgo  and  his 
guests  to  the  arena.  Morse  had  finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  there.  He  was  impelled  to  see  what  there 
was  in  the  sport  to  excite  the  undoubted  enthusiasm 
of  Ximena. 

Only  that  morning  at  breakfast  she  had  declared  it 


to  be  her  conviction  that  a  matador  was  the  bravest 
of  men.  And  it  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  uttered 
the  sentiment. 

"  Why  should  the  poorest  born,"  she  asked, 
"monopolise  the  honourable  calling  that  has  taken 
the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  chivalry  in  Spain  ?" 
The  Duke  and  the  Hidalgo  Caridad  were  there, 
and  the  former  smiled  as  he  asked  what  lady  in  Spain 
would  marry  a  matador  ? 

"  If  of  noble  blood,  why  not  ?"  asked  Ximena,  and 
Morse  felt  rather  angry  with  her. 

But  then,  as  he  said  to  Jim,  it  was  nothing  to  him 
if  she  did  marry  a  matador.  It  was  for  the  Hidalgo, 
her  father,  to  speak  out  upon  the  subject,  and  he  had 
not  a  word  to  say  upon  it. 

Probably  he  thought  it  a  very  remote  contingency, 
his  daughter,  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Seville,  marry- 
ing a  matador. 

A  disappointment  awaited  them  at  the  arena.  The 
Hidalgo,  who  had  been  invited  with  his  friend,  was 
there,  but  the  duke  was  not.  "  He  had  been  called 
away  on  important  business,"  said  the  Hidalgo 
Caridad. 

"  I  am  glad  I  came,"  whispered  Morse  to  Ximena. 
"  Of  course,"  she  replied ;  "  how  could  you  dream 
of  staying  away  ?" 

'■•  I  thought  very  seriously  of  doing  so,"  rejoined 
Morse. 

"  Ah  !"  drily  returned  Ximena ;  "  you  do  not  like 
the  duke." 

"  /  don't,"'  answered  Morse,  in  his  most  emphatic 
manner. 

They  were  in  their  seats  now,  watching  the  people 
pouring  in  to  take  their  places.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
Seville  would  be  there  to  witness  the  fight  between 
man  and  beast. 

Fronting  them  was  the  entrance  of  the  men,  and 
on  each  side  of  it  the  dens  with  the  fiery  bulls 
behind  the  barred  gates,  each  in  a  separate  place  of 
confinement. 

"  The  fiercest  bulls  are  on  our  left,"  explained 
Ximena.  "  Those  on  the  right  will  be  let  in  first. 
They  all  come  from  Jarama,  where  the  best  bulls  in 
Spain  are  bred.  They  are  better  than  those  bred  at 
Utrera  for  Madrid." 

In  an  astonishingly  small  space  of  time  the  public 
portion  of  the  arena  was  packed,  every  seat  taken, 
and  not  even  standing  room  remained  unoccupied. 

Whether  a  bull-fight  is  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sight  seen  by  Jim  as  he  glanced  around 
was  sufficient  to  set  the  blood  tingling  with  a  strange, 
fierce  excitement. 

No  music  was  needed  to  rouse  the  spectators  to 
expectancy.  And  there  was  none,  unless  the  trumpets 
that  heralded  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  come 
under  that  title. 


CERTAIN    PERFOBMEES   DISTINGUISH    THEMSELVES. 


The  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  picadors  came 
tiding  in  on  their  sorry  steeds,  each  a  veritable 
Rosinante ;  but  so  gay  with  trappings  that  one  scarce 
thought  of  their  being  so  well  qualified  for  the 
knacker. 

Then  came  the  chulos  on  foot,  waving  their  short 
red  cloaks,  and  holding  aloft  a  bundle  of  darts. 

Last  of  all  came  Despartola,  to  be  received  with  a 
wild  ovation.  He  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
arena  and  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

The  cheers  were  quickly  hushed,  and  every  ear 
stretched  to  catch  the  sound  of  his  voice,  for  they 
could  tell  from  his  manner  that  he  was  about  to 
speak. 

"  Your  excellencies,  my  lord  dukes  and  senors,"  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  by  all,  "  it  has  pleased 
one  Aranju  to  come  forward  with  the  promise  that 
whatsoever  I  may  do,  he  will  repeat.  He  makes  but 
one  stipidation,  and  that  is,  he  is  to  wear  a  mask, 
which  is  not  to  be  removed,  even  if  he  should  be  slain. 
If  the  bull  kills  him,  he  desires  that  he  may  be  carried 
away  and  buried,  even  as  an  ordinary  cliulo  would  be 
in  such  a  case,  without  the  benefit  of  priestly  consola- 
tion. His  name,  his  identity,  he  earnestly  desires  to 
be  kept  concealed." 

"  Who  is  the  man  ?  "  roared  out  a  thousand  voices. 

Silence  being  restored  again,  Despartola  answered : 

"  Senors,  I  know  not.  Here  is  here,  attired  as  I  am, 
but  with  his  face  hidden.  He  is  no  more  of  a  stranger 
to  you  than  he  is  to  me  ;  but  seeing  that  he  has  the 
temerity  to  put  himself  forward  as  my  equal,  let  the 
consequences  be  upon  his  own  head." 

"  So  let  it  be,"  cried  the  audience. 

Despartola  turned  towards  the  gate  and  beckoned 
with  his  hand. 

Then  there  stepped  out  a  slim  and  youthful  form, 
attired  as  a  matador. 

Over  his  head  he  wore  a  mask,  united  with  a  cap, 
that  not  only  concealed  his  face,  but  his  hair  also. 

His  identity  was  so  far  perfectly  concealed. 

At  first  he  was  received  in  silence,  but  in  a  moment 
or  two  the  rattling  of  fans  was  heard.  The  women, 
forming  more  than  a  third  of  the  assembly,  approved 
of  the  stranger,  and  thus  expressed  it. 

It  was  the  leading  up  to  applause. 

Spain  is  gallant,  or  nothing.  The  women  led  the 
way,  and  the  men  had  to  follow.  Almost  as  with  one 
voice,  a  hoarse  cry  burst  from  every  man's  throat,  and 
it  was  repeated  again  and  again  as  he  slowly  backed 
bowing,  from  the  arena. 

Despartola  smiled  as  he  too  retired,  leaving  the 
picadors  and  chulos  in  the  arena  to  go  through  the 
first  act  of  the  bull-fight. 

"  See  there,"  cried  Ximena,  pointed  down  towards 
the  horsemen — "a  black  picador." 

Jim    had  his  field-glasses   with  him.     He  hastily 


turned  them  towards  the  picador  she  pointed  out. 
An  exclamation  of  vexation  escaped  his  lips. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?''  asked  Morse. 

"  It  is  Romeo,"  replied  Jim,  "  the  mad  fool !" 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVI. 

CEETAIN   PEEPORMERS  DISTINGUISH   THEMSELVES. 

OMEO  indeed  it  was.  Ever 
of  an  aspiring  nature,  he  had 
pressed  Despartola  to  allow 
him  to  go  into  the  ring,  de- 
claring, in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as 
matadors  in  Mexico,  and  that  he  had  shone  a  bit 
in  that  direction. 

And  there  he  was,  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  work,  and  all  his  energies  concentrated  on 
keeping  in  the  saddle. 

"  He  can't  even  ride,"  said  Jim,  heartily  angry  with 
his  follower.  "  I  wonder  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  get  the  idiot  out  of  the  ring." 

•'  It  is  but  a  negro,"  said  Ximena. 

"  True,"  replied  Jim  ;  "  but  a  faithful,  good  fellow, 
and  I  would  iiot  have  anything  happen  to  him  for  the 
world." 

"  What  a  strange  people  you  are  !  "  said  Ximena, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  I've  heard  that  negroes 
have  no  souls." 

"  It  is  sufficent  for  me  to  think  of  his  poor  body. 
Can't  he  be  got  out  ?" 

"  Too  late  !"  said  Morse  ;  "  the  first  den  is  open." 

The  iron  gate  in  front  of  the  first  bull  was  gliding 
up,  and  the  beast  with  a  snort  came  bounding  out. 

The  chulos  withdrew  on  one  side,  leaving  the 
picadors  full  in  view  of  the  angry  beast. 

Angry  with  its  day  and  night  confinement ;  angry 
with  man  thjit  he  should  bring  a  beast  away  from  the 
green  fields  to  be  stared  at  by  all  these  people- 
furiovis  with  the  instinctive  knowledge  that  it  was  in 
presence  of  an  enemy  it  would  have  to  fight. 

Then,  as  such  creatures  of  its  blood  and  breed 
invariably  do,  it  singled  out  a*  picador,  and  went  for 
him. 

That  picador  happened  to  be  Romeo. 

He  was  mounted  upon  the  very  worst  of  all  the 
miserable  horses,  his  Spanish  brother  picadors  having 
taken  care  it  should  be  so,  and  it  was  no  more  calcu- 
lated to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  rushing  bull  than  a 
wooden  horse  without  wheels  would  have  been. 

With  bent  head  tlie  angry  animal  charged,  thrust 
its  horns  into  the  defenceless  side  of  the  wretched 
horse,  and  bowled  it  over. 
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Romeo  was  thrown  a  purler,  but  what  would  have 
stunned  an  ordinary  white  man  did  him  little  or  no 
harm. 

He  was  upon  his  feet,  and  tearing  away  round  the  J 
arena,  ere  the  chulos  could  come  to  his  aid.  ' 

Such  unlooked-for  activity  upset  the  usual  arrange- 
ments of  the  bull-fight. 

By  rights  Romeo  ought  to  have  lain  still,  and 
waited  while  the  chulos  with  their  coloured  scarves 
worried  the  bull  and  distracted  its  attention. 

Cumbered  as  the  picador  is  with  pads  that  would 
stop  most  cricketers  from  running  at  all,  he  seldom 
attempts  to  do  anything  but  keep  still,  after  he  is 
down.  But  Romeo  made  light  of  his  burden,  and  ran 
in  a  fashion  that  would  have  astonished  some  people 
who  are  authorities  on  public  sport. 

And  worse  than  all,  the  bull  went  after  him,  ignor- 
ing the  waving  scarves  and  the  shouts  of  the  chulos. 

The  people  yelled,  and  the  cries  were  deafening. 

"  Bravo,  picador !  At  him,  toro !"  resounded  on  all 
sides. 

Romeo,  deaf  to  all  the  noise,  blind  to  everything 
but  the  necessity  of  getting  away  from  his  homed 
enemy,  ran  round  the  ring  until  he  came  to  and 
bolted  into  the  den  from  whence  the  bull  had  recently 


The  beast  .-jibbed  at  that,  pulling  up  short  and 
peering  curiously  into  the  gloom,  then  took  to 
snorting,  and  pawing  at  the  sand  of  the  arena,  in 
angry  defiance  and  in  a  challenging  spirit. 

It  was  an  invitation  to  Romeo  to  come  out  and 
fight  fair  in  the  open,  an  invitation  he  prudently 
•declined. 

Then  somebody  who  worked  the  machinery  in  the 
rear  must  have  received  orders  to  drop  the  barred 
.gate,  for  down  it  came  with  a  run,  and  Romeo, 
though  a  prisoner  until  the  sports  ■  were  over,  was 
safe. 

He  came  forward,  and  peered  between  the  bars, 
utterly  indiff'erent  to  the  shouts  of  derision  he  was 
greeted  with. 

The  bull,  with  its  tail  swaying  to  and  fro,  walked 
into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  there  to  be  hailed  with 
delighted  cries  of  "  Bravo,  toro !"  which  apparently 
afibrded  him  vast  satisfaction. 

But  it  was  short  lived,  for  the  active  chulos,  with  their 
darts,  were  speedily  upon  him.  The  neck  is  the  spot 
usually  selected  to  plant  them  in,  and  he  was  speedily 
adorned  with  half  a  dozen,  sticking  out  in  various 
directions,  and  the  ribbons  attached  thereto  stream- 
ing out  behind. 

Irritated  by  the  pain  inflicted,  he  careered  round 
the  ring,  occasionally  charging  a  chulo,  who  leaped 
nimbly  over  the  barrier.  A  false  step  would  have 
meant  death  for  the  man. 

When  this  sort  of  fun  had  lasted  about  ten  minutes 


Despartola  entered,  and  coolly  facing  the  bull,  waved 
a  short  red  cloak  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  The  beast 
seeing  it,  made  straight  for  him. 

Treating  the  animal  as  an  inferior  antagonist, 
Despartola  carelessly  thrust  the  sword  he  carried  in 
his  right  hand,  between  the  shoulders,  and  toro  was 
no  more. 

Pierced  through  the  spine,  he  fell  and  lay  still  iu 
death. 

Then  arrived  some  men  into  the  ring  with  a  horse 
and  the  dragging  apparatus  to  take  away  the 
slaughtered  creature.  Despartola  retired  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience. 

The  horse  that  the  caged  Romeo  had  ridden  was 
also  dragged  away,  not  yet  dead,  but  moaning 
piteously.  It  was  a  sight  to  move  any  man  but  a 
Spaniard  at  a  bull-fight.  But,  then,  it  was  a  portion 
of  the  show. 

"Now  we  shall  see  the  masked  matador,"  said 
Ximena  to  Morse,  to  whom  the  spectacle  was  not 
exactly  edifying.  But  the  low-comedy  element  was 
not  wanting  in  Romeo,  who  was  seen  at  the  bars  of 
his  prison  gesticulating  to  be  let  out. 

Some  order  must  have  been  given  concerning  him, 
for  a  picador  was  seen  to  go  up  to  his  cage,  and  by 
his  movements  reveal  the  fact  that  the  captive  negro 
was  to  remain  there  in  safety  during  the  rest  of  the 
exhibition. 

Romeo  shook  his  fist  at  the  man,  an  act  that  excited 
the  lookers-on  to  roars  of  laughter. 

"  He  is  better  there,"  said  Jim,  "  and  serve  him 
right  for  being  such  a  fool." 

So  Romeo  was  left  to  make  the  best  he  could  of 
the  situation. 

And  now  another  bull  was  admitted  into  the  ring, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  previous  performance  was 
repeated.  Then  came  the  masked  matador  to  do  his 
share  of  the  work. 

He  did  it  with  an  ease  and  grace  that  roused  the 
assembly  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
-     But  there  were  not  wanting  many  keen  judges  of 
the  throng  who  saw  that  it  was  more  a   matter  of 
nerves  than  experience. 

He  had  the  whole  thing  in  theory  but  not  in  prac- 
tice, and  they  said  among  themselves,  "  Wait  until  he 
meets  with  a  better  bull,  then  Despartola  will  show 
him  who  is  the  master  matador." 

TheHidalgoToreomez  was  among  the  number  enter- 
taining this  opinion.  Ximena  and  the  Hidalgo 
Caridad  had  suddenly  become  very  quiet. 

In  turn  each  of  the  bulls  on  one  side  of  the  entrance 
was  killed,  with  but  little  variation  in  the  method  of 
procedure.  About  a  dozen  horses  were  slain,  and  a 
chulo  had  a  narrow  escape. 

A  bull  caught  him  on  his  horns  as  he  leapt  the 
barrier,  assisting  his  progress  over  with  considerable 
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violence  ;  but  the  man  was  not  seriously  hurt,  for  a 
moment  later  he  was  astride  the  top  of  the  barrier, 
smiling  and  bowing  to  the  cheering  people. 

A  few  minutes'  lull  ensued,  a  brief  rest  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  play.  It  was  made  tolerant  to 
the  eager  spectators  by  the  sight  of  Romeo,  still  in- 
dignantly expostulating  behind  the  bars.  For  him 
there  was  unmerciful  chaffing,  happily,  in  a  language 
he  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Then  there  was  another  blowing  of  trumpets,  and 
the  first  of  the  better  bulls  was  let  loose. 

It  was  a  small,  active  creature,  with  eyes  that 
flashed  in  the  strong  light  like  small  mirrors,  as  he 
turned  this  way  and  that,  waiting  for  his  foes. 

Once  more  the  picadors  rode  in,  and  in  a  trice 
three  helpless  horses  were  down,  and  their  riders 
saved  by  the  watchful  chulos. 

Fire  shot  from  the  eyes  of  the  bull  as  the  picadors 
were  dragged  out  of  his  reach,  pulled  this  way  and 
that,  as  the  angry  beast  dashed  forward  with  its  head 
down,  bhndly  going  straight  on  until  it  discovered 
that  its  intended  victim  had  escaped. 

Wheeling  round,  it  made  another  dash  at  the 
picador  who  was  being  borne  away,  only  to  be  lured 
out  of  the  track  by  the  scarlet  flag  flashed  before 
its  eyes  by  the  lively  chulos. 

The  picadors,  encumbered  by  the  padding,  were 
rather  humorous  in  appearance,  and  the  expression  on 
their  faces,  as  they  were  hoisted  over  the  barricade, 
betrayed  the  fact  that  they  were  uncommonly  glad  to 
get  out  of  peril. 

In  any  country  whore  the  sense  of  humour  is  at  all 
strong,the  rescue  of  these  supernumeraries  would  have 
been  hailed  with  laughter,  but  it  was  not  so  in  Spain, 
least  of  all  in  Seville. 

The  audience  had  assembled  to  witness  tragedy, 
not  comedy.  There  was  but  Httle  laughter  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  all  the  host.  The  lust  of  blood  was 
raging  in  their  breasts. 

After  several  picadors  had  fallen  and  been  rescued, 
there  happened  one  of  the  hoped-for  tragedies. 

The  poor  horses  that  fell,  cruelly  maltreated  by  the 
bull,  were  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
were  mere  cattle,  and  what  did  it  matter  how  they 
were  slain,  or'  how  they  suflered,  or  the  time  occupied 
in  their  dying  ? 

It  was  a  man  they  wished  to  see  come  to  grief ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  the  sympathies  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  audience  were,  at  this  stage  of  the  fight,  on 
the  side  of  the  bull. 

When  the  bull  gored  a  helpless  horse,  they  yelled 
"  Bravo,  Toro !"  as  if  it  were  doing  some  noble  deed. 
When  it  dashed  at  the  retreating  chulos  and  picadors 
they  encouraged  it  with  fierce  cries,  and  by-and-by, 
as  we  have  said,  the  longed-for  catastrophe  came. 
A  horse  was  thrown,  and  the  picador  riding  it  fell  so 


that  one  of  his  legs  was  under  the  animal.  The  chulos 
were  so  long  dragging  him  free  that  the  bull  was  able 
to  gore  the  horse  and  then  turn  its  attention  to  the 
rider  as  he  was  being  lifted  from  the  ground. 

There  was  no  time  to  wave  the  alluring  flag,  and  the 
chulos,  with  keen  regard  for  their  own  safety,  dropped 
the  hapless  picador  and  scattered  right  and  left. 

The  angry  beast,  with  one  dive  of  its  head  and  up- 
ward movement  with  its  horns  ripped  away  the  pad- 
ding of  one  of  the  man's  legs  and  inflicted  a  deep  and 
ghastly  wound  in  his  thigh. 

Cheers  for  "  Toro"  rent  the  air.  The  men  yelled, 
the  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  flashed 
their  fans.  Here  was  a  bull,  indeed  !  a  hero  of  the 
bovine  species,  and  they  cheered  the  bull  so  that  their 
voices  were  as  the  turmoil  of  a  tremendous  storm. 

Toro  was  astonished  at  the  demonstration.  It  was 
something  unexpected,  and  its  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  fallen  man. 

With  raised  head,  it  showed  its  wondering  eyes  to 
the  enthusiastic  audience,  and  that  was  the  chance  for 
the  chulos  to  act  again. 

One  of  the  boldest  ran  past  the  buU  waving  his  flag, 
and  the  animal,  with  renewed  fury,  sped  after  him. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  chulos  rushed  in  and  picked  up 
the  prostrate  picador. 

His  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  pallor  of  his  cheeks 
was  ghastly.  As  they  bore  him  away,  a  track  of  blood 
marked  their  course.  He  was  already  as  good  ais  a 
dead  man,  for  the  horns  of  the  bull  had  rent  open  an 
artery,  and  the  tourniquet  of  the  surgeon  not  being 
available  in  the  arena,  he  was  doomed  to  die. 

Butthatwas  not  known  to,  or,  indeed,  cared  about  by 
the  audience.  The  man  was  a  nobody,  a  mere  piece 
of  human  padding  in  the  show,  and  Toro  had  given 
them  a  specimen  of  bovine  fire  and  spirit.  So  they 
cheered  and  cheered  as  the  dying  man  was  taken 
away,  and  the  chulos,  like  so  many  butterflies,  re- 
turned to  flit  about  the  arena. 

No  darts  were  needed  to  rouse  the  beast,  but  three 
were  thrust  into  his  shining  neck,  driving  the  bull  to 
a  pitch  of  madness. 

The  sand  flew  into  the  air  from  his  feet  as  the  fiery 
toro  ran  this  way  and  that.  The  chulos  one  by  one 
disappeared,  and  toro  was  left  alone  in  the  arena. 

Seeing  this,  he  stopped  short,  and  presently  espied 
the  calm  Despartola  approaching  with  cloak  and 
sword. 

An  angry  bellow  came  from  the  deep  throat,  and 
the  impetuous  charge  followed. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXXVII. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THE  RIVALRY. 

HE  Matador  awaited  the 
rush,  cool  and  confident. 
To  the  amazement  of  the 
spectators,  he  cast  aside 
his  cloak  and  stood  practi- 
cally offering  himself  as  a 
target  for  those  cruel 
horns. 

His  sword  lightly  played 
in  the  sunlight,  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  point  it  towards  the  bull,  but  as  the 
beast  came  up  to  him  with  the  dash  of  a  steam-engine 
he  dexterously  planted  one  foot  between  the  horns 
and  leaped  clean  over  the  back. 

It  was  a  task  that  had  to  be  performed  in  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  The  feat  had  been  attempted  before, 
sometimes  with  success,  but  as  often  to  end  in  the 
fall  of  the  matador. 

Once  down  upon  the  sand,  no  mortal  could  aid  him. 
The  chulos  would  be  out  of  the  ring,  and  the  bull, 
quickly  turning,  would  be  upon  him  with  his  lowered 
heael  and  unfailing  horns  to  gore  him  to  death  in  a 
few  seconds. 

But  Despartola  had  succeeded  with  a  grace  that  was 
imparalleled.  He  alighted  upon  his  feet,  met  the 
second  rush  with  the  point  of  his  sword  between 
the  shoulders,  and  wild  toro  was  done  for. 

He  tumbled  over  on  his  side,  shivered,  and  lay  still. 

There  was  perfect  uproar  at  the  termination  of  this 

scene.     The  men  roared,   the  women  shrieked  with 

delight.     Fans  were  broken  by  the  vigour  with  which 

they  were  shaken  in  approval. 

Despartola  retired,  only  to  be  rec^jUed  to  receive  an- 
other ovation,  and  the  second  fierce  bull  was  in  the 
ring  ere  the  tumult  of  delight  had  subsided. 

"  It  is  the  masked  matador's  turn  nxDW,"  said  many, 
and  their  experienced  eyes  showed  them  that  the 
unknown  one  would  have  to  meet  a  bull  even  fiercer 
than  the  one  which  had  recently  been  taken  away 
dead. 

All  was  hurry,  bustle,  and  excitement  now.  The 
picadors  were  only  too  glad  to  get  over  their  part, 
and  two  slain  horses  with  the  accompanying  rescues, 
sufficed  for  them. 

The  chulos  planted  the  same  number  of  darts  as 
the  last  bull  had  received,  and  cleared  away  over  the 
barrier.  Toro  held  the  arena  for  a  spell,  and  utilised 
the  time  by  capering  about  and  snorting  defiance. 

A  dreadful  hush  fell  upon  the  people,  as  if  about  to 
witness  a  tragedy.  It  was  broken  by  the  shriek  of  a 
woman. 


One  with  a  heart  worthy  of  her  sex  had  yielded  to 
the  better  feeling,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  pity. 
It  was  Ximena,  and  she  had  fainted. 
There  were  some  expressions  of  contempt  from  th& 
more  hardened  of  her  sex,  as  Jim  and  Morse  helped 
the  Hidalgo  to  carry  her  from  the  box  to  the  secluded 
passage  outside. 

None  of  them  witnessed  what  followed. 
The  Hidalgo  Caridad  remained,  shifting  uneasily 
about  until  the  gate  was  thrown  open  and  the  masked 
matador  appeared.  Then  he  became  as  one  frozen, 
and  looked  on  with  eyes  he  could  not  shift  for  a 
moment  from  the  thrilling  scene. 

As  Despartola  had  done,  the  masked  matador  threw 
aside  his  cloak  and  awaited  the  inevitable  rush. 

It  came  as  the  wind  sweeps  down  upon  a  motion- 
less tree. 

There  was  a  foot  planted  between  the  horns,  and 
then,  alas  !  a  hesitation  tlie  eye  could  hardly  see,  and 
too  short  to  take  place  in  the  ordinary  records  of  time. 
But,  for  all  that,  it  was  too  long. 
The  hapless  man  was  seen  to  turn  in  the  air  and 
fall  upon  his  back  with  a  thud  that  was  heard  by  all 
the  breathless  watchers  of  the  spectacle. 

Toro  heard  it,  too,  and  wheeled  about.  A  roar  of 
triumph  burst  from  the  foam-flecked  lips.  Then  his 
hoofs  beat  up  the  sand  as  he  bore  down  upon  its 
victim. 

The  sharp-pointed  horns  were  thrust  into  the  sid& 
of  the  man,  and  a  wild  cry,  not  of  horror,  but  of 
fierce  approval,  born  of  a  lust  for  blood,  burst  from 
the  encircling  throng. 

The  startled  chulos,  who  had  been  peering  over 
the  barrier,  sprang  upon  it,  impelled  for  the  moment 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  doomed  man.  But  they 
went  no  further.  Toro  was  the  victor.  For  him  were- 
the  spoils  of  revenge. 

Thrice  he  gored  his  victim,  then  knelt  upon  the^ 
lifeless  body,  kneading  him  with  his  knees,  until 
instinctively  assured  that  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done. 

Rising,  the  beast  bellowed  its  note  of  victory, 
and  then,  as  one  weary  with  the  fray,  trotted  back 
to  its  den,  opened  to  receive  the  victor. 

There  was  other  bull-fighting  to  be  done,  for  the 
people  had  paid  their  money  and  must  have  its  full 
worth,  but  the  Hidalgo  Caridad  wanted  to  see  no- 
more. 

And  yet  he  could  not  go  until  the  dead  man  had 
been  borne  away. 

He  Imew  it  would  be  done  without  any  show  of 
reverence,  for  having  died  without  benefit  of  priest, 
the  dead  matador  would  be  buried  with  the  scant 
ceremony,  if  the  laws  of  the  bull-fight  were  carried 
out,  shown  to  the  slaughtered  beasts. 

The   chulos,  with  some   assistants,  brought  in  » 
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Romeo,  deaf  to  all  the  noise,  blind  to  everything  but  the  necessity  of  getting  away  from  his 
horned  enemy,  ran  round  the  ring  until  he  came  to  the  den. 
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hurdle,  to  which,  were  attached  dragging-ropes,  and  the 
huddled-up  form  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the 
gathering. 

Then  the  Hidalgo  Caridad  staggered,  rather  than 
walked,  out  of  the  box,  to  find  that  the  Hidalgo 
Toreomez  and  his  daughter  and  guests  were  gone. 

The  corridor,  a  stone  passage  in  which  the  dismayed 
man  was,  held  no  tenant  but  himself,  and  sitting  down 
upon  a  bench,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Presently  the  hot  tears  streamed  between  his  fingers. 

And  no  marvel,  for  the  slain  matador  was  his  boon 
companion,  the  warmest  friend  he  had  ever  possessed, 
the  Duke  of  Valladolid. 

"What  had  possessed  him  to  enter  upon  a  rivalrj' 
with  Despartola  the  world  would  never  know.  For 
those  who  knew  the  dead  man  there  was  nothing  but 
surmises  which  would  be  more  or  less  correct. 

Some  would  say  that  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the 
world  would  believe  Despartola's  version  of  the  duel, 
but  would  declare  it  to  have  been  a  bogus  afi"arr, 
arranged  to  unduly  inflate  the  reputation  of  the 
young  duke.  ^ 

Others  would  say  that  he  had  essayed  to  win  the 
heart  of  Ximena,  for  whom  he  at  least  avowed  a 
strong  liking,  by  displaying  his  courage  in  the  ring 
with  the  bull. 

But  let  them  say  what  they  might,  they  would 
never  know  for  certain  how  it  all  came  about. 

The  duke  carried  the  full  secret  of  his  conception 
with  him  to  the  grave. 

And  it  was  to  be  the  grave  of  a  dishonoured,  un- 
blessed matador ! 

No  wonder  his  friend,  the  Hidalgo  Caridad,  wept. 

He  brushed  away  his  tears,  and  left  the  building. 
Outside,  he  halted  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
round  to  the  entrance  used  by  the  actors  in  the 
hideous  blood-stained  drama. 

A  woman  was  there  beating  at  the  door  with  her 
small  brown  hands.  Beside  her  stood  two  terrified 
children. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  woman  ?"  asked 
Caridad. 

"  My  husband — my  husband  !"  replied  the  woman. 
"  The  picador  who  was  gored  in  this  accursed  tight." 

"Do  not  make  a  disturbance,"  urged  Caridad; 
"  perhaps  he  has  been  well  cared  for." 

"  Who  cares  for  a  picador,  Init  those  who  love  liiiu  ?" 
demanded  the  woman,  raising  her  tearless,  wild  eyes 
to  his.  "  See  here — these  children  must  have  bread 
and  it  is  scarce  in  Seville,  save  for  those  who  live  in 
idleness,  as  you  do." 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  Caridad,  "  you  are  led 
away  by  your  sorrow  to  say  angry  and  unjust  things 
I  cannot  mourn  your  husband  us  you  do,  but  [  regret 
hia  death — if,  indeed,  ho  is  dead.  I,  too,  have  sitffered 
the  loss  of  one  I  love.     Let  us  "o  in  together." 


He  beat  upon  the  door  with  the  handle  of  a  dagger 
he  carried  in  his  belt,  and  after  a  short  delay  it  was 
thrown  open  by  an  angry  chulo. 

"  What  means  this  rioting  here  ?"  he  demanded,  at 
first  seeing  only  the  woman  and  the  children. 

"  My  husband !"  cried  the  woman — "  my  husband !" 

"  So  you  are  the  wife  of  Eric,"  said  the  chulo.  "  Ha 
was  such  a  fool  that  he  had  not  learnt  to  fall  from  his- 
horse.     He  had  no  business  in  the  ring." 

"  Peace,  man,"  said  Caridad,  sternly,  as  he  advanced 
a  pace  or  two.  "  Give  the  woman  words  of  comfort 
not  abuse  of  her  husband." 

The  chulo  saw  that  he  had  a  nobleman  to  deal  with 
now,  and  sank  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  humility «• 

"  Your  grace  must  pardon  our  rough  ways,"  he  said. 
"  The  life  is  hard,  and  we  have  no  time  to  speak  soft 
words.  If  I  had  been  slain  to-day,  who  would  have^ 
cared  ?" 

"  Then  the  poor  fellow  is  dead  ?" 

"  It  is  so.  He  called  out  once  for  his  wife  and! 
children  ere  he  expired.  He  is  gone,  and  hes  in  the^ 
outer  house  for  the  dead." 

"  I  know  the  way  there,"  said  the  woman,  bitterly ;. 
"  may  I  go  in  ? ' 

The  chulo  signed  for  her  to  pass  on,  and  she  hastened' 
in  with  her  two  children,  both  of  whom  were  crying: 
bitterly. 

"  Your  grace,"  said  the  chulo,  "  wishes  to  see  some- 
one ?" 

"  Despartola,"  replied  Caridad,  briefly. 

"  You  will  not  tell  him  I  was  curt  to  the  woman,  for- 
our  life  is  hard.  We  get  no  sympathy,  and  rarely 
show  it.  Despartola,  for  a  matador,  is  tender-hearted.'' 

"  I  will  say  nothing,"  answered  Caridad.  "  Bid  Des- 
partola come  here  to  me,  or  lead  me  to  him." 

"  I  will  bring  him  hither,"  said  the  chulo,  eagerly,. 
"  for  there  are  too  many  with  him  now,  if  your  grace- 
has  private  matters  to  speak  of."  ^ 

The  chulo  vanished,  and  the  Hidalgo  Caridad  paced 
up  and  down  outside  the  door,  a  prey  to  the  deep 
anguish  that  for  the  time  made  his  whole  life  seem  dark 
and  sad. 

Despartola  was  not  long  in  coming.  He,  of  course,, 
respectfully  saluted  him. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  afi'air,"  said  Caridad.  "Is  it. 
known  who  he  is  ?" 

"  You  speak  of  the  matador  who  endeavoured  to- 
rival  me,  your  grace  ?"  said  Despartola. 

"  I  do." 

"  He  came  masked,  and  has  remained  so  ovou. 
until  now,  your  grace." 

"  And  he  is  dead  f 

It  was  a  needless  question — one  uttered  in  the  way 
mourners  have  of  hoping  when  all  hope  is  lost.  Tho 
matador  merely  bowed. 

"  It  must  have  boon  a  strange  fancy  that  brought 
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him  hither,"  said  Caii. lad,  after  a  pause.  He  was 
seeking  to  learn  if  Despartola  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  his  defeated  rival. 

"  I  never  asked  what  it  was,  nor  seek  to  know  it 
now,"  replied  Despartola. 

"  You  are  not  concerned." 

"Not  at  all — as  to  his  motive." 

"  Suppose  it  should  prove  that  he  is  one  of  noble 
birth?" 

"  Who  is  to  prove  it,  your  grace  ?" 

"  Well,  I  mean  if  it  should  become  known,  it  will  be 
felt  by  all  his  friends  most  deeply." 

"  Your  grace  means  that  all  the  best  blood  of  Spain 
will  revolt  against  the  humiliation,"  said  Despartola, 
quietly.  "  When  one  of  such  poor  stuff  as  I  am  made 
of  is  slain  by  a  bull,  his  name  might  be  painted  up  on 
the  walls  in  letters  three  feet  high,  and  who  would 
care  ?" 

"  Despartola,"  said  Caridad,  "  you  are  a  man  of 
sense,  far  and  away  above  your  fellows -" 

"  Your  grace  is  kind." 

"  A  truce  to  your  sarcasms — I  mean  what  I  say ; 
you  know  how  things  are  looked  upon  in  my  country. 
I  am  not  responsible  for  that.  Neither  you  nor  I 
could  alter  matters,  if  we  would." 

"  Your  grace  is  right,"  said  Despartola.  *'  I  would 
not  alter  anything — I  would  not  change  with  my  rival 
to-day,  if  it  were  possible.  The  poorest  of  dogs  alive 
is  better  than  the  noblest  of  dead  lions." 

**  You  will  still  be  bitter,  I  see,"  said  Caridad, "  and 
I  like  you  for  it.  It  shows  pride  that  would  always 
debar  you  from  doing  a  mean  thing.  I  do  not  ask  if 
you  will  abstain  from  endeavouring  to  learn  the  secret 
of  the  dead  man,  but  you  will  tell  me  if  all  others  are 
as  rehable  as  yourself  " 

Despartola  smiled,  and  he  stroked  his  chin  as  he 
looked  steadily  at  the  Hidalgo. 

"  I  am  master  here,"  he  said,  "  and  my  spirit,  good 
or  bad,  rules  all." 

"  Say  that  it  were  a  duke  who  rashly  threw  his  life 
away  to-day,  it  is  imperative  that  it  should  never  be 
known." 

"  It  will  never  be  known  from  any  here." 

**  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

"Nothing  on  my  part,  your  grace." 

They  bowed  and  parted.  Despartola,  with  a  dry 
smile  on  his  face,  closed  the  door.  The  Hidalgo 
Caridad  slowly  sauntered  away. 

He  had  done  all  he  could  towards  hiding  the 
identity  of  his  dead  friend,  and  the  rest  remained  with 
the  matador. 

He  might  or  might  not  be  true  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him, 

Caridad  wandered  away,  thinking  over  what  was 
next  to  be  done. 

.  He  was  not  a  very  ready-witted  man,  nor  one  who 


could  be  relied  upon  to  take  the  right  course  in  case  of 
emergency.  Strange  to  say,  his  mind  reverted  to  Jim 
Gordon  and  Morse,  but  he  hesitated  about  asking 
their  advice. 

"  They  are  but  boys,"  he  murmured. 

But,  boys  or  not,  it  was  they  who  eventually  had 
much  to  do  with  solving  the  difficulty. 

As  he  wandered  about,  he  passed  groups  of  men 
and  women  in  the  streets,  excitedly  discussing  the 
great  event  of  the  bull-fight. 

All  sorts  of  theories  were  advanced,  bearing  on  the 
identity  of  the  masked  matador  and  the  reason  for  his 
entering  into  a  rivalry  with  the  mighty  Despartola. 

It  pleased  Caridad  to  find  that  none  of  these  theories 
were  within  measurable  distance  of  the  truth.  Some 
said  it  was  an  Englishman  who  had  been  slain,  a 
tourist  who  intended  to  go  home  and  "  write  a  book 
on  his  experiences,"  others  that  he  was  from  France, 
noble  in  birth,  and  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  that 
country,  when  the  Republic  should  have  had  its  day. 

The  youngPrince  Napoleon  risked  his  life— and  lost 
it — in  Zululand,  so  that  he  might  make  himself 
famous  and  become  the  darling  of  hero-loving  France ; 
and  might  not  the  amateur  matador  be  another  of 
that  family  ? 

So  the  people  were  reasoning  among  themselves, 
and  not  one — save  those  who  knew  it  only  too  well — 
dreamt  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  Valladolid  who  lay  in 
the  charnel-house  of  the  arena. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVIII. 

'all  that  can  be  done  for  him." 

[OR  those  who  were  slain 
in  the  arena — ^happily, 
one     was    but    rarely 
killed  in  the  bull-fight 
— there  was  a  resting- 
for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  night  in  a  small 
mortuary    attached   to    the 
building. 
On    the   morrow,  hirelings  of 
the   place    would    bury   him  in 
unconsecrated  ground. 

A  hard  fate  for  the  poorest :  doubly  so  to  one  who 
had  inherited  wealth  and  a  noble  name,  and  had  been 
possessed  of  all  that  makes  life  pleasant  in  boundless 
health,  friends,  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of  the  things  of 
the  world. 

Whatever  curiosity  may  have  been  felt  by  the 
ordinary  attendants  and  bull-fighters  to  learn  who 
the  slain  man  was,  they  respected  his  wish,  and  he 
was  laid  in  the  dead-house,  awaiting  interment,  with 
the  close-fitting  mask  untouched. 
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^ut  there  was  more  than  one  aware  of  his  identity. 

The  Hidalgo  Caridad  was  not  alone  in  possession  of 
^'the  secret.  Ximena  had  on  his  entering  the  arena 
suspected  it  from  the  outset^  and  as  he  appeared  the 
•second  time,  that  suspicion  was  confirmed. 

Hence  the  cry  that  burst  from  her  lips. 

She  desired  to  see  no  more  bull-fighting,  that  day, 
•anyway,  and  on  her  recovering  from  the  short  period 
vof  insensibility  which  followed  her  cry,  she  asked  to 
(be  taken  home. 

So  they  all  went,  and  Jim  and  Morse  learnt  from 
Cher  lips  that  it  was  the  duke  who  had  entered  into 
o-ivalry  with  the  practised  matador,  Despartola.  It 
'was  not  until  later  on,  when  the  fighting  was  over  and 
the  attendants  came  back  to  the  castle,  that  they 
flearnt  of  the  fatal  ending  of  the  afiair. 

The  Hidalgo  was  deeply  moved,  and  when  Ximena 
passionately  declared  that  she  would  have  no  more  to 
<do  with  the  ghastly  sport,  he  fully  approved  of  her 
'xesolution.  As  for  Morse  and  Jim,  they  had  had 
'•enough  of  it,  too. 

"  The  ring  is  a  slaughter-house  for  horses  and  bulls," 
.•said  Morse,  "  and  the  death  of  the  duke,  poor  fellow, 

•  arose  entirely  from  his  inexperience." 

It  was  late  when  Romeo  returned,  for  in  the  excite- 
ionent  that  ensued  over  the  tragic  end  of  the  masked 
ematador,  the  hapless  nigger  was  forgotten. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  habit  of  some  of  the 
-minor  officials  of  prowling  round  the  seats  of  the 
.-arena,  in  search  of  money  or  jewels  that  might  have 
ilseen  dropped  by  the  company,  that  he  was  not  left  in 
^;he  bull's  den  all  night. 

'•You  juss  catch  me  at  one  ob  dem  low  show 
-circuses  agen,"  he  said.  "  'Bout  de  bes'  ting  for  me 
"to  do  am  to  bring  a  traction  gin  dem  for  false  'prison- 
Kment." 

Jim,  to  whom  he  made  this  declaration,  advised 

♦  him  to  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

"  You  were  better  in  the  cage,  Romeo,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  madness  of  you  to  join  those  fellows.     What  do 

■  you  know  about  bull-fighting  ?" 

"  Me  'spect,  Marse  Jim,"  replied  Romeo,  "  dat  we 
.got  to  hab  a  'ginning." 

"  You  narrowly  escaped  making  an  ending,"  said 
Jim,  drily  ;  "  think  of  that  poor  fellow  who  was  killed." 

"  Me  see  it,"  said  Romeo,  shivering ;  "  dat  'nuft'  to 
:  sicken   mose  people.      No    more   ob   dem  low  bull 

■  circuses  for  me." 

"  We  are  all  of  one  mind,  then,"  said  Jim,  with  a 
•-sad  smile. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  one  of  the  attendants 
.  came  to  Jim  and  told  him  that  Despartola  desired  to 
;see  him. 

Perhaps  Jim  was  in  no  mood  to  see  one  of  the  great 
ilights  of  the  horrible  sport ;  indeed,  he  showed  it  in  his 
iface,  for  the  attendant  quickly  added : 


"  He  says  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  should  see  you." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  In  one  of  our  rooms  across  the  courtyard,"  was 
the  answer. 

Jim  was  alone  at  the  time,  mooning  about  the  hall 
and  thinking  over  the  advisability  of  shortening  his 
stay  at  Seville.  Morse  was  with  Ximena  and  the 
Hidalgo. 

"  Ask  him  to  come  here,"  said  Jim. 

In  a  minute  Despartola  appeared,  and  saluted  Jim 
with  deferential  grace. 

"  It  may  seem  a  liberty,  senor,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am 
here  to  give  some  help,  if  I  am  permitted,  in  an 
important  matter." 

"  I  can  almost  for  a  certainty  guess  what  you  are 
referring  to,"  said  Jim. 

"It  is  his  grace,  the  Duke  of  Valladolid." 

"  You  know  all,  then  ?" 

"  I,  alone,  of  all  my  people,"  said  the  bull-figliter ; 
"  there  is  honour  among  them,  and  the  mask  has  not 
been  removed  from  his  face." 

"  Knowing  him,  why  did  you  permit  him  to  risk  his 
life  ?" 

"  Senor,  it  was  not  until  he  entered  the  arena  for 
the  last  time  that  it  flashed  upon  me  who  he  was.  I 
went  up  to  him,  and  in  whispered  words  hnplored  him 
to  stop." 

"  And  he  was  deaf  to  your  appeal  ?" 

"  Senor,  he'asked  me  if  one  of  his  race,  having  gone 
so  far,  would  go  back.     What  could  I  say  to  that  ?" 

"  True,"  said  Jim  ;  "  and  the  reason  of  your  coming 
is " 

"  No,  senor,"  said  the  matador,  quickly,  ■'  not  to 
excuse  myself,  for  I  have  done  no  wrong.  I  am  not 
accountable  for  all  the  hot  blood  of  Spain.  If  the 
nobles  risk  their  lives  as  we  common  people  do,  they 
must  chance  what  comes  of  it.  No  ;  it  was  for  the 
pity  of  one  so  bold  as  he  was,  one  so  noble,  who  will 
be  buried  hke  a  dog  unless  we  do  something,  that  I 
came." 

"  It  must  never  be  known  abroad  that  the  duke 
sought  to  become  abuU-fighter  and  failed.  Ian:  quoting 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Hidalgo  Toreomez." 

*'  I  understand,"  said  Despartola.  "  And  who  shall 
know  ?  I  will  be  dumb,  and  none  of  you  of  the  better 
classes" — Jim  motioned  in  dissent  to  being  classed 
among  the  "better  classes" — "will  say  anything. 
The  duke  must  be  buried  as  becomes  one  of  his 
people.  The  priest  must  be  found  who  will  bless  him, 
and  his  bones  must  lie  among  those  from  whom  he 
inherited  his  name.  The  V^aUadolids  have  a  vault  in 
the  cathedral." 

"  Still,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way." 

"  Yes,  but  they  may  be  overcome.  If  the  Hidalgo 
will  go  to  the  cardinal,  he  will  arrange  for  a  night 
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service  Avlien  all  Seville  is  asleep.  His  friend,  the 
Hidalgo  Caridad,  can  be  there  to  see  his  body  placed 
•with  his  people,  and  your  friend,  the  Senor  Morse, 
will  suffice  for  the  bringing  of  the  body.  It  can  be 
done." 

"  But  how  account  for  his  death  ?"' 

"Say  nothing  at  present.  By-and-by  his  people 
can  say  that  he  died  abroad.  They  can  place  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  ftnd  be  happy  in  the  know- 
ledge that  his  body  hes  in  an  honoiu-ed  grave." 

"  Despartola,"  said  Jim,  "  you  show  a  noble  spirit 
in  all  you  have  done.  I  think  your  plans  will  be  grate- 
fully approved  of.  But  I  must  speak  to  the  Hidalgo. 
Say  that  he  accepts  your  offer,  and  does  as  you  have 
planned  for  him  by  consenting  to  see  the  cardinal, 
what  time  shall  the  funeral  be  ?" 

"  At  one." 

"  And  the  time  of  my  meeting  you  ?" 

"At  twelve,  by  the  fighters'  entrance  to  the  arena." 

"  I  will  be  there,"  said  Jim, "  whatever  arrangement 
may  be  made." 

"  He  ought  to  be  buried  as  a  yuan"  said  Despartola. 
*'  It  is  all  we  can  do  for  him  now." 


CHAPTER  CCCXXIX. 

THK  FUNEPwiL  IX  THE  SMALL  HOUE-S  OF  THE  MOKXIXG. 

'mMEDIATELY  the 
Hidalgo  heard  of 
the  suggestion  of 
Despartola,  he 
highly  approved 
of  it. 
"  Surely,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "there  must  be 
noble  blood  in  the  man !"' 
Jim  smiled.  The  remark 
was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  with  the  Spaniards' 
prideof  race.  Without  being  intentionally  unkind 
or  unjust,  he,  like  all  his  class  of  the  country,  was 
not  wont  to  attribute  high  motives  to  the  lower 
orders. 

The  only  part  of  it  he  objected  to  was  Jim's  going 
out  at  midnight ;  but  that  was  overruled  by  the 
person  most  interested. 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  he  said  :  "  and  if  there 
is,  I  shall  be  prepared." 

The  arrangement  was  kept  from  Ximena,  and  as  she 
retired  early,  the  Hidalgo  was  able  to  secretly  betake 
himself  to  the  cardinal's  palace  to  interview  that 
functionary. 

No  doubt  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way :  but 
ihey  could  be,  and  were,  overcome.     By  half-past  ten 


o'clock  the  Hidalgo  came  back  with  the  tidings  that 
the  cardinal,  on  certain  moneys  being  paid  for  masses- 
and  other  things  connected  with  the  Church,  had 
agreed  that  the  duke  could  be  interred  in  secret. 

For  the  rest  that  had  to  be  done,  that  would  be  the 
work  of  time. 

It  was  an  imcanny  business  to  be  upon,  but  Jim 
was  getting  used  to  all  sorts  of  experiences,  and 
shortly  before  midnight  he  left  the  castle  with  Morse. 
Romeo  was  instructed  to  sit  up  for  them. 

The  sky,  for  a  change,  was  not  clear.  It  was  covered 
with  a  thick  haze,  one  even  spread  of  sombre  cloud. 

Tlie  lighting  of  Seville  being  in  its  infancy,  the 
streets  were  very  dark.  It  was  a  splendid  night  for 
the  assassin,  if  any  of  that  breed  happened  to  be 
abroad. 

With  their  revolvers  ready,  and  eyes  on  the  watch 
as  they  passed  every  deep  doorway  and  turning,  the 
two  friends  hastened  towards  their  destination. 

They  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  arena,  as 
the  route  was  getting  familiar  to  them,  although 
occasionally,  owing  to  the  gloom,  they  were  not  quite 
sure  of  the  street  they  were  in. 

The  huge  building  loomed  up  in  due  time,  and  they 
found  the  bull-fighter's  entrance,  with  Despartola 
awaiting  them. 

-  "I  have  the  key,  senor,"  he  said,  ''  and,  behold!  I 
have  a  conveyance  ready." 

It  was  a  long,  low-built  barrow,  used  to  convey 
fruit  about  the  city  by  the  native  costers.  Despartola 
had  borrowed  it  without  the  owner's  leave. 

"  He  might  have  some  qualms  about  the  use  we 
must  put  it  to,"  he  said. 

The  quarters  of  the  bull-fighters  m'ght  have  served 
for  the  storage  of  M-ine  or  beer,  being  passages  and 
rooms  of  stone,  shady  and  cool  on  the  brightest  day. 
Despartola  lighted  a  lantern  and  led  the  way. 

A  low,  moaning  soimd  startled  his  companions ;. 
but  the  matador  explained  the  origin  of  it  ere  they 
could  ask  what  it  was. 

"  The  toro  which  killed  the  duke,"  he  said.  "  The 
confinement  does  not  please  his  majesty.  He  is 
thinking  of  the  pastures  he  has  left,  and  to  which  he 
will  never  return.  I  will  kill  him  next  week,  when  w& 
are  to  have  another  fight." 

The  mortuary  lay  at  the  back  of  the  dressing-room, 
a  gruesome,  barren  den  of  a  place,  \\ith  one  trestle,  on 
which  lay  the  body  of  the  duke. 

"  We  may  remove  the  mask  now,"  said  Despartola. 
"  The  cardinal  will  not  inter  a  man  with  his  face 
hidden." 

"  Will  so  great  a  man  perform  the  ceremony  ?"  asked 
Jim,  in  surprise. 

"  He  will  be  there,  with  a  father  perhaps  to  do  the 
talking.  There  will  be  little  of  it,  duke  though  the 
poor  fellow  was." 
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There  was  peace  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  man, 
alwayshandsome,  but  beautiful  in  death.  The  placidity 
of  perfect  repose  was  on  the  features. 

"  With  so  much  peace  hereafter  as  his  face  shows," 
said  Despartola,  "  who  would  not  envy  him  ?" 

He  covered  the  face  with  a  siJken  handkerchief,  and 
taking  one  end  of  the  trestle,  bade  Jim  and  Morse 
take  charge  of  the  other. 

In  a  slow,  measured  way  they  walked  through  the 
outer  rooms  and  passages  to  the  droning  of  the  dis- 
satisfied bull. 

With  such  reverence  as  they  could  show  in  their 
needed  haste,  they  laid  the  body  on  the  barrow  and 
covered  it  close  with  a  long  cloth,  parb  of  one  of  the 
awnings  used  in  the  arena  to  keep  off  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

On  they  went  in  the  direction  of  the  cathedral.  Not 
a  living  creature  was  encountered  by  the  way. 

The  beautiful  building  could  only  be  imperfectly 
seen  in  the  darkness.  The  main  door  was  closed  and 
fast.  They  were  to  be  admitted  by  the  verger's 
entrance,  which  opened  softly  as  they  arrived. 

It  was  a  solemn  scene  Jim  looked  upon  as  they 
entered  the  cathedral  with  their  burden. 

Ahead,  in  the  left-hand  aisle,  a  light  was  burning, 
near  a  dark  square  patch,  which  was  the  opening  of 
the  Valladolid  family  vault. 

By  it  stood  three  figures,  the  Hidalgo  Toreomez 
and  his  companion  noble,  Caridad,  and  a  tall  old  man 
in  a  scarlet  robe. 

The  latter  was  the  cardinal.  It  was  a  monk  who 
admitted  the  corter/e,  and  he  lent  a  hand  with  the 
trestle,  keeping  his  face  concealed  with  an  ample  cowl. 

The  service  was  short,  and  intoned  in  Latin.  Then 
all  but  the  cardinal  lent  a  hand  in  lowering  the  dead 
man  to  the  flooring  below. 

"On  the  morrow,"  whispered  the  monk,  "the 
brethren  will  place  him  in  the  sarcophagus  allotted  to 
him." 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over  the  cardinal 
uttered  a  hurried  blessing  on  all,  and  those  who  had 
to  leave  hurried  away. 

In  silence  the  Hidalgo  and  his  guests  proceeded 
home,  and  Romeo  let  them  in. 

"Senors,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  as  the  gate  closed, 
^' this  is  no  time  for  words.  My  heart  is  too  sad.  I 
knew  his  father.  We  studied  at  Madrid  together^ 
He  was  almost  a  stranger  to  you.  Let  his  name  rest 
while  you  are  in  Spain.:' 

He  left  them,  and  Romeo  lit  the  chamber-lamps  for 
3iis  young  masters. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  errand  they  had  been  upon 
he  was  consumed  with  curiosity,  but  they  would  tell 
him  nothing. 

"  We  have  not  been  out  on  an  evil  expedition,"  said 
Jim,  "  be  assured  of  that.     Good-night,  Romeo." 


"Good-night,  Marse  Jim  and  Morse,"  replied 
Romeo. 

Left  to  himself,  he  tried  to  account  for  their  recent 
absence,  but  hit  upon  anything  but  the  right  cause. 

"  It  not  courting,"  he  [muttered,  "  for  here  dere 
nuffin'  done  unless  you  able  to  bang  de  geetar.  Nor 
am  it  gamblin',  for  Marse  Jim  dead  against  dat. 
Mebbe  it  be  neider,  though.  Or  perhaps  it  to  see  de 
Sebille  ghostesses.  Dis  'bout  a  good  night  for  dem. 
'Spec'  some  ob  dem  follow  de  boys  home,  so  me  bes' 
get  away  to  bed." 

Which  he  promptly  did. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXX, 

THE   HOMEWAED-BOUNl)   BOYS. 

HILE  these  stirring  events 
were  going  on  in  Seville  the 
"Victor^'  proceeded  quietly 
on  her  way.  The  boys 
missed  Jim  and  Morse  sorely, 
and  they  were  talked  of 
incessantly  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  sadness. 

"I  almost  wish  myself 
back  again,"  said  Terry,  one 
evening,  as  the  vessel  sailed  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  bore  away  up  the  Atlantic,  "  if  only 
to  have  them  with  us." 

"  Provided,  of  course,"  remarked  Ganthony,  "  that 
we  all  got  away  in  the  end  as  safe  as  we  are  now." 

"It  was  Uttle  less  than  a  series  of  miracles  that 
brought  us  out  of  our  troubles,"  remarked  Felton. 

"  The  deeds  of  genius  may  often  be  called  miracles," 
said  Dibble,  who  was  playing  with  Charley,  the  bear. 

That  sagacious  beast  had  his  freedom  again,  having 
exhibited  no  more  tendencies  to  jump  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  and  swim  after  the  Hidalgo's  yacht. 
He  was  a  firmly-established  favourite  with  all  the  sea- 
men, who  taught  Mm  a  variety  of  new  tricks  without 
much  trouble. 

One  of  them  was  irresistibly  comical.  When  there 
was  any  cleaning  to  be  done,  there  was  Charley  with 
a  broom  sweeping  right  and  left  in  the  inconsequential 
style  of  trained  animals,  satisfied  with  disturbing  the 
dirt  without  caring  a  straw  what  became  of  it.  He 
had  also  been  taught  to  handle  buckets  of  water  when 
the  deck  was  being  sluiced  dovvn,  and  the  way  he 
tossed  the  water  right  and  left  in  total  disregard  of 
the  legs  of  anybody  near  him  was  a  source  of  in- 
eflable  and  endless  delight  to  his  teachers. 

"  I  think  the  beggar  is  almost  human,"  said  Terry, 
as  he  watched  the  bear  playfully  sparring  with  Dibble, 
dealing  the  boy,  with  his  huge  paws,  blows  so  light 
that  they  would  scarcely  have  hurt  a  fly. 
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The  one  and  only  person  who  still  loathed  the  beast 
•was  Mr.  Farrell. 

Charley  treated  him  with  lordly  indifference,  but 
the  schoolmaster  always  avoided  him  as  a  dangerous 
and  violent  enemy. 

He  was  standing  just  then  by  the  side  of  the  vessel 
with  the  mate,  who  was  surveying  the  ocean  with  a 
pair  of  binoculars  in  the  vain  hope  of  espying  the 
yacht  of  the  Hidalgo. 

"  We  ought  to  have  overhauled  her  by  this  time," 
muttered  the  mate. 

"You  will  never  overhaul  her,"  remarked  Mr. 
Farrell,  in  his  old  authoritative  way,  "  with  a  madman 
for  an  owner.  What  do  you  think  will  become  of 
her  ?" 

"  Well,  if  he  is  allowed  to  take  the  helm,"  replied 
the  mate,  coolly,  "  she  may  probably  meet  with  the 
same  fate  as  your  school — suffer  a  wrecking." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "you  are  grossly  imperti- 
nent. It  was  not  I  who  wrecked  the  school,  but  the 
boys  I  had  for.  pupils." 

"  Indeed,"  sneered  the  mate ;  "  how  came  that 
about  ?" 

The  boys  were  silent  now,  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation.    It  interested  thera  nearly. 

"  I  was  placed  in  a  position  that  required  all  the 
nerve  and  coolness  of  a  man,"l  said  Mr.  Farrell,  "  and 
had  I  not  exhibited  it,  not  one  of  the  boys  now  on 
board  would  be  alive.  It  was  one  perpetual  struggle 
between  nie  and  those  two  misguided  lads,  Gordon 
and  Morse,  but  my  counsels  always  in  the  end  pre- 
vailed." 

The  mate  glanced  at  him  with  a  sarcastic  gleam 
in  his  eyes,  but  he  said  nothing.  Having  heard  all 
the  facts  of  the  life  on  the  island,  the  cool  assurance 
of  the  egotistical  old  man  amused  him.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  resent  it. 

Not  so  the  boys  who  were  listening. 

Had  Morse  and  Jim  been  there,  no  heed  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  stupid  arrogance  of  Mr.  Farrell, 
but  Terry  and  the  rest  were  not  disposed  to  listen 
with  patience  to  reflections  on  their  gallant  young 
leaders,  that  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Dibble  was  especially  wroth,  and  seeing  that 
Charley  was  also,  in  his  way,  suddenly  interested  in 
the  two  men  talking  together,  he  quietly  stole  up 
with  the  bear  at  his  heels,  and  motioned  to  Charley 
to  give  him  a  friendly  dig  in  the  back. 

This  was  one  of  the  tricks  taught  Charley  by  the 
seamen.  The  brute  hesitated,  and  seemed  for  a 
moment  more  disposed  to  do  violence  to  the  school- 
master ;  but  eventually  he  simply  obeyed  Dibble's 
directions,  and  administered  a  dig  with  his  doubled- 
up  paws  in  ISIr.  Farrell's  back. 

The  startled  schoolmaster,  who  was  about  to  carry 
his  denunciations  of  the  conduct  of  Jim  and  Morse 


still  further,  turned  round,  and  perceiving  Charley  onj 
his  hind  legs,  indulging  in  the  preliminary  move- 
ments of  a  scientific  boxer,  uttered  a  yell,  and  bolt- 
ing down  below,  was  seen  no  more  that  night. 

"  That's  the  man  of  nerve  and  resource,"  said  the- 
mate,  smiling.  "  Boys,  I  wonder  more  and  more  that 
any  of  you  are  here,  and  aboard  the  '  Victor,'  home- 
ward bound." 

He  walked  away  to  attend  to  his  duties,  and  the 
boys  resumed  their  talk  of  the  doings  of  their  hero" 
friends  until  it  was  time  to  turn  in. 

That  night  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been 
steady,  increased  to  a  gale,  blowing  hard  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  "Victor''  had  to  bear  off  the 
coast,  which  was  too  near  to  be  pleasant  in  a  gale. 

It  blows  hard  in  that  region  when  there  is  any- 
thing approaching  a  storm,  and  the  huge  seas  broke 
against  the  vessel's  side  with  tremendous  force,  the^ 
water  pouring  over  and  sweeping  the  decks  with  an 
almost  irresistible  power. 

Some  of  the  top-hamper  was  carried  away,  in  spite 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  canvas  being  furled,  and  the 
men  of  the  watch  had  all  they  could  do  to  keep' 
themselves  from  being  carried  away  also. 

Charley  being,  by  his  nature  as  a  beast,  a  deck- 
passenger,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  that  saw  his 
coolness  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

Standing  with  his  back  to  the  gale,  and  his  arms, 
clasping  the  mainmast,  he  ignored  the  drenching  he 
received,  and,  according  to  some  of  his  admirers,  slept^ 
through  the  storm. 

But  that  may  be  put  down  as  one  of  those  seamen's 
fables  that  go  to  make  up  a  fitting  yarn  to  be  told 
round  the  galley-fire. 

Below,  sleep  was  hardly  possible,  and  save  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  better-nerved  youngsters,  alii 
the  passengers  were  unable,  and  kept  at  a  high  state^ 
of  tension  by  the  prospect  of  being  wrecked. 

Chorker  passed  an  awful  night,  so  did  Mr.  Farrell,. 
being  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  their  past  lives^. 
and  prodigal  with  their  promises  of  amendment  in 
the  future. 

The  morning  broke  with  the  wind  still  raging, 
and  none  but  those  who  had  need  to  be  there,  were- 
allowed  on  deck. 

The  boys  behaved  admirably,  their  chief  expressions 
of  regret  arising  from  their  inability  to  see  Cape- 
Trafalgar,  off  which  the  "  Victor"  had  to  stand  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles,  so  that  it  was  invisible. 

It  was  a  dreary  time  below,  spent  in  the  chief 
cabin,  which  was  poor  accommodation  for  so  many,. 
and  one  and  all  voted  that  nothing  on  the  island  had 
half  so  much  depressed  them. .  It  was  a  terrible  ex- 
perience, to  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the- 
thunderous  crash  of  the  heavy  seas  breaking  over  the 
vessel. 
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As  for  anything  like  an  orderly  meal,  it  was  impos- 
sible, for  the  "  Victor"  listed  so  that  none  but  ex- 
perienced sailors  could  keep  their  feet ;  and  those  of 
the  passengers  who  rashly  attempted  to  walk  about  the 
cabin  speedily  found  themselves  shooting  to  leeward  and 
colliding  against  the  fixed  seats,  with  a  force  that 
shook  them  into  a  chaotic  state  of  mind. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  made  fun  of 
sitting  on  the  floor,  with  "  thumb  pieces"  of  bread- 
and-meat  for  dinner ;  but  the  general  feeling  was 
one  of  relief  when  the  gale  began  to  subside. 

The  heavy  sea  still  rolled,  it  is  true,  but  all  danger 
was  past ;  and  when  the  evening  came  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  all  who  cared  to  were  allowed  once  more  to 
go  on  deck. 

They  had  a  sad  experience  that  day  of  the  nature 
of  disasters  at  sea.  About  noon  the  lookout-man  an- 
nounced "  a  hull  of  a  ship  on  the  lee-bow."  It  lay  off 
near  the  horizon,  and  the  "  Victor"  bore  down  towards 
it,  to  see  if  there  was  anyone  on  board  to  be  saved. 

The  vessel  was  a  trader  named  the  "  Black  Swan.' 
All  lier  masts  were  gone,  and  not  a  boat  was  visible  : 
but  there  was  a  solitary  figure  aft  frantically  waving 
a  white  cloth  or  sheet. 

The  "  Victor"  stood  in  and  lay  to  at  a  safe  distance. 
A  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  sea  being  calmer,  the 
second  mate  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  succeeded 
in  getting  alongside  the  wreck  and  mounting  to  the 
deck. 

The  lone  figure  was  a  seaman  who  had  been  sick  in 
his  berth  at  the  time  the  storm  shattered  the  rigging 
of  the  "  Black  Swan." 

Wliat  had  become  of  the  officer's  and  crew  he  did 
not  know,  but  as  the  davits  bore  signs  of  thp  boats 
having  been  torn  therefrom,  and  not  lowered  in  the 
usual  way,  the  assumption  was  that  all  but  the  sick 
man  had  been  swept  into  the  sea  and  drowned. 

As  nothing,  indeed,  was  ever  heard  of  the  lost  ones 
afterwards,  the  surmise  was  undoubtedly  correct. 

The  one  man  rescued  was  conveyed  to  the  "  Victor," 
and  it  required  all  the  care  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  him  to  keep  him  from  utter  collapse. 

As  for  the  "  Black  Swan,"'  she  was  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition, and  beyond  securing  her  log-book  and  a  few 
valuable  nautical  instruments,  nothing  was  saved. 

She  sank  while  the  "  Victor"  was  in  sight  of  her> 
slowly  turning  on  her  side,  then  raising  her  bow  into 
the  air,  and  majestically  gliding  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  deep. 

It  made  a  great  impression  on  the  voyagers,  for 
they  naturally  thought  the  fate  of  the  "  Black  Swan" 
might  have  been  that  of  the  "  Victor" ;  but  such  a 
feeling  was  evanescent,  with  the  younger  portion,  at 
least. 

Before  darkness  had  been  with  them  an  hour,  the 
customary  amusements  in  the  cabin  were  in  full  swing. 


There  were  recitations,  songs,  and  dances,  all  more  or 
less  strongly  spiced  with  originality  of  treatment. 

Then,  at  the  accepted  hour,  they  stole  away  to  their 
berths.  "  Lights  out "  was  heard,  and  with  only  the 
quiet  members  of  the  watch  on  deck,  the  "  Victor" 
ploughed  her  way  gaily  over  the  wav^s. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXI. 
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HE  Hidalgo's  daughter  was 
not  inconsolable  over  the 
loss  of  the  duke.  He  was 
a  recently  -  made  friend, 
and  she  liked  him  very 
much.  But  what  upset 
her  was  that  she  realised 
he  had  virtually  sacrificed 
his  life  for  her  sake. 
But  Spanish  women  are  apt  to  claim  all  things  from 
men  as  their  right,  and  she  was  Spanish  to  the  core. 

Within  a  day  or  so  she  was  as  cheerful  as  hereto- 
fore, and  went  about  the  city  with  her  two  guest 
cavaliers,  flirting,  it  must  be  confessed,  desperately 
with  Morse. 

Morse  was  not  a  gallant  by  nature,  but  Ximena  had 
touched  some  chord  in  his  youthful  breast  that 
sounded  a  deep  note  there,  and  suddenly  made  him 
feel  years  older. 

Jim  took  a  back  place  with  the  greatest  coolness. 
Once  more  he  was  thinking  of  Eveline,  and  feeling 
rather  ashamed  of  the  way  he  had  been  paying 
attention  to  the  Spanish  beauty. 

"  And,  after  all,"  he  thought,  "  the  whole  thing  is 
rubbish.  But  it  will  do  Morse  good.  He  wants 
lifting  out  of  the  chemical  business." 

Thenceforth  their  life  in  Seville,  which  lasted  three 
weeks  longer,  was  a  round  of  pleasure,  but  we  have 
no  space  to  put  on  record  the  details. 

The  Hidalgo  entertained,  and  was  entertained  in 
his  turn.  There  were  dinners,  dancing,  and  garden- 
parties,  where  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Spanish  life  was 
to  be  seen. 

But  Jim  and  Morse  wearied  of  it. 
They  longed  to  get  back  to  their  colder,  but  mot© 
stimulating  laud.    They  were  tired  of  nothing  but 
pleasure  day  after  day.    It  was  like  a  feast  that  was 
all  plum-pudding. 

And  they  knew,  too,  that  the  most  welcome  of 
guests  can  wear  out  his  welcome,  so  one  morning  Jim 
spoke  to  the  Hidalgo  of  returning  home. 

"I  shall  miss  you,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  "but 
you  must  come  again.  There  will  always  be  a  welcome 
for  you  here." 
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To  Morse  the  Hidalgo  spoke  in  even  kindlier  terras. 

"^To  your  sound   common-sense,  the  great  gift  of 

jour  people,"  he  said,  "  I   owe   my  recovery  from  a 

fool's  paradise.     That  is  a  thing  I  can  never  repay. 

My  daughter  Ximena " 

"  She  owes  me  nothing,"  interposed  Morse,  quickly. 

"  She  thinks  otherwise.     It  is  a  pity  you    are    so 

young "    The   old    nobleman    hesitated.     Morse 

again  had  a  word  to  put  in. 

"  I  shall  grow  older,"  he  said. 

"  Come  back  when  you  are  a  man  and  see  us  again," 
said  the  Hidalgo.  "  The  years  quickly  pass.  The 
time  of  manhood  soon  comes." 

He  said  no  more,  but  the  heart  of  Morse  beat 
iaster.  He  fancied  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
Hidalgo.  Assuredly  he  understood  Ximena  when  he 
•was  talking  of  parting  from  her. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  let  you  go,"  she  said. 

"  You  will  miss  Jim  more,"  replied  Morse. 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Ximena,  lightly.  "  Your  friend  Jim 
is  good,  he  is  brave,  and  he  is  nice-looking,  but  a 
iriend  to  me — no  more." 

"  You  were  very  good  friends,"  insisted  the  matter- 
of-fact  Morse. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Ximena  ;  "  because  you  looked  any 
way  but  at  me.  So  I  say  to  myself,  *  I  will  make  him 
look,'  and  you  did.     Do  you  deny  it  ?" 

"  No,'.'  said  Morse,  "  for  I  could  not  help  it." 

And  then  they  talked  of  Jim  no  more,  but  of  them- 
selves, and  a  possible  future  with  which  this  story  will 
have  httle  or  no  concern. 

Jim  and  Morse  were  to  leave  by  a  steamer  that 
would  touch  at  Cadiz  on  her  way  home  to  the  London 
Docks.  The  Hidalgo  wrote  to  some  agent  in  that  sea- 
port town  to  secure  them  berths,  and  it  was  done. 

Then  the  day  of  departure  arrived. 

No  barge  this  time  to  skim  over  the  waters  of  the 
'Guadalquivir.  A  passenger  steamboat  would  convey 
them  to  the  port. 

It  left  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  half  an  hour  before 
the  leave-taking  was  got  through  with. 

Ximena  must  have  bidden  Morse  adieu  in  private, 
for  she  had  little  to  say  to  him  when  the  parting  came. 
All  her  attention  was  taken  up  withi  Jim. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Eveline — have  I  got  her  name 
right  ?"  she  said.  "  Yes,  I  see  I  have.  You  may  write 
to  me  sometimes." 

"  I  will  put  a  letter  in  with  Morse's,"  replied  Jim, 
maliciously.     They  both  laughed. 

Parting  with  the  Hidalgo  was  a  graVer  matter,  for 
lie  was  ceremonious  at  all  times.  For  the  servants 
the  two  guests  left  some  money  in  a  bag,  to  be  divided, 
and  perhaps  fought  over,  if  they  were  so  minded. 

"Your  country,"  said  the  Hidalgo,  as  a  parting- 
word,  "  will  one  day  be  proud  of  you  both." 

And  then  they  found  themselves  crossing  the  river 


to  get  on  board  the  steamer,  with  a  misty  idea  that 
after  all  the  whole  thing  must  have  been  a  dream. 

With  the  end  of  their  visit  their  own  apparel  was 
resumed,  but  the  ancient  attire  they  had  worn  of  late 
was  packed  away  in  their  boxes  as  a  memento  of  their 
visit.    • 

On  the  steamer  were  some  tourists,  noisy  and 
rather  vulgar  as  usual,  although  there  were  some  quiet, 
well-behaved  Britishers  among  them.  They  stared  at 
the  sunburnt  youths  who  had  come  from  the  oldest 
castle  in  Seville,  and  were  disposed  to  be  inquiring. 

But  Jim  wanted  to  think,  and  he  walked  to  the 
prow  of  the  steamer,  where  he  and  Morse  stood  with 
their  eyes  on  the  city  fast  gliding  by. 

"  At  present,"  said  Jim,  "  things  have  got  into  a 
jumble.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  be  able  to  sort  the 
details  of  our  visit  by-and-by  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Morse,  dreamily,  "  but  for  the 
moment  I  can  only  keep  one  matter  in  my  mind." 

"  Ximena,"  said  Jim. 

Morse  made  no  answer,  and  Romeo  at  that  moment 
appearing  with  iced  drinks,  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 
beauty  was  dropped. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXII. 

THE  VOYAGE   HOME. — A   STRANGE   PASSENGER. 

iHE    steamer    on 
which  our  friends 
found   themselves 
at  Cadiz  was  not 
,^j    a  fast  ocean  liner. 
I    She  was   almost 
i^    as    much    of    a 
^.  trader    as    a  pas- 
senger-vessel, the 
finer     ships     not 
putting  into  that 
port. 

There  was  no 
steerage,  but  the  two  dozen  or  so  on  board  were  all 
so-called  saloon  passengers.  They  had  small  cabins 
for  two,  and  dined  with  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 

On  the  whole  she  was  fairly  comfortable,  but  the 
rations  were  not  so  good  or  so  well  served  as  on  the 
better-class  ships.  Morse  and  Jim  were  not,  however, 
the  fellows  to  complain. 

They  shared  a  cabin  which  kept  them  together,  and 
secured  for  them  a  limited  amount  of  privacy.  They 
could  at  least  have  a  quiet  chat  after  they  had  retired 
for  the  night. 

Of  the  officers  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  They 
were  good  seamen,  and  knew  their  work,  which  they 
performed  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way.  Such  courtesies 
as  were  needed  they  favoured  their  passengers  with, 
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but  they  did  not  often  share  in  their  little  social 
evenings  held  on  deck,  or  in  the  main  cabin,  as  the 
•weather  arranged. 

There  was  only  one  female  among  the  passengers, 
a  tall,  pedantic  old  woman,  who  was  engaged  in 
•writing  all  the  day  long.  It  was  currently  reported 
that  she  was  writing  a  novel. 

"  Just  the  party  for  the  work,"  said  one  Jopley,  a 
commercial  traveller  homeward  bound  after  his  busi- 
ness tour  in  the  south  of  Spain.  "  How  she  must 
glow  when  she  comes  to  the  love  scenes  !  There  is 
pathos  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  her  deep  blue  eye." 

The  men  were  all  about  of  his  class,  mostly  engaged 
in  various  lines  of  business.  They  were  not  a  bad  sort 
of  fellows,  taking  them  all  round,  but  the  higher 
courtesies  of  man  in  his  bearing  towards  woman-kind 
could  not  be  expected  of  them. 

As  the  scribbling  woman  had  given  no  name,  they 
called  her  "  Our  Mary  Anne."  / 

Not  to  her  face,  for  there  was  something  in  her  cold 
grey  eye — which  Jopley  said  was  a  deep  blue — that 
forbade  them  tak'Jig  liberties  with  her  name,  or  ap- 
proaching her  with  cheerful  familiarity. 

Jim  and  Morse  were  friendly  enough  with  the  men 
but  not  on  what  may  be  termed  an  intimacy. 

"  Our  Mary  Anne,"  said  another  passenger — Mud- 
stone  was  his  name — "is  getting  through  the  first 
volume.  She  has  nearly  filled  that  big  memorandum- 
book." 

It  was  in  books  of  that  description  the  one  lady 
passenger  was  writing.  Whatever  was  the  subject  she 
was  engaged  upon,  she  showed  no  signs  of  being  short 
of  ideas,  for  the  pen  moved  to  and  fro  unceasingly, 
and  she  never  paused  to  make  corrections. 

Mudstone  was  something  of  a  mystery  to  his  fellow- 
passengers. 

He  was  a  tall,  showy-looking  man,  and  wore  good 
clothes,  and  more  jewellery  than  was  considered  by 
Jim  to  be  consistent  with  good  taste.  He  was  very 
fond  of  card  playing,  and  whenever  he  could  induce 
any  of  his  companions  to  take  a  hand  at  6cart(S,  or  any 
other  game  which  two  could  play,  he  invariably  came 
out  a  winner. 

This  fact  had  become  so  apparent  that  eventually 
they  fought  shy  of  playing  with  him.  Ere  they  had 
long  left  Cadiz — to  be  absolutely  correct,  it  was  the 
very  next  day — he  tried  what  he  could  do  with  Jim. 

"Life  is  very  slow  on  board  this  hulk,"  he  said. 
*'  Without  cards  it  would  be  intolerable." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Jim. 

"  You  play,  of  course?"  was  Mudstone's  next  remark. 

"  No,  not  since  I  played  patience  at  home." 

"  Let  me  teach  you  6cart6,  just  to  pass  the  time." 

"  I  would  rather  not." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?" 

"  Certain." 


Then  he  tried  Morse,  who  asked  him  coolly  what 
good  would  come  of  tossing  pieces  of  pasteboard  about 
with  no  visible  object  but  to  see  who  could  hold  the 
best  cards, 

"  Play  for  money,  then,"  urged  Mudstone. 

"  I  have  no  money  to  spare,"  replied  Morse, 

"  But  you  may  win," 

"I  have  no  desire  to  win  the  money  of  others." 

Mudstone,  thus  rebuffed,  took  a  dislike  to  the  boys, 
and  declared  in  their  hearing  that  they  were  about  as 
sociable  as  "  Our  Mary  Anne,"  But  the  sarcasm  fell 
flat,  for  the  youngsters  were  liked  by  the  rest  of  the 
passengers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Mudstone  talked 
about  his  affairs,  seemingly  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  He  had  been  in  Syria,  he  declared,  where 
he  had  been  exploring  and  found  something — he  was 
mysterious  here — that  was  as  good  as  a  gold-mine. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Jopley. 

"Sparklers,"  said  Mudstone.  "Ancient  jewels  in 
tombs." 

"  You've  got  them  on  board,  perhaps  ?"  sarcastically 
remarked  the  commercial. 

"  I  may  have,  and  I  may  not,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  If  you  have,"  continued  Jopley,  "  you  might  let  us 
have  a  look  at  them.  I  am  a  judge  of  ancient 
jewellery,  being  in  the  imitation  trade." 

"  The  imitation  trade  ?" 

"You  needn't  be  quite  so  contemptuous.  We 
generally  found  our  work  on  some  old  model.  *  How- 
ever, it's  quite  clear  you  haven't  your  find  on  board, 
so  we  will  say  nothing  more  about  it." 

But  Mudstone  was  nettled,  and  declared  he  would 
show  them  a  sample  of  his  prize,  and  went  down 
below  to  get  it. 

Returning,  he  exhibited  a  fine  bracelet  of  massive 
gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  It  was  evidently  so 
good  that  it  excited  the  admiration  of  all  assembled, 
and  even  Our  Mary  Anne,  who  was  writing  hard  by, 
looked  up  for  a  moment  from  her  work  to  gaze  at  it* 

But  her  interest  could  not  have  been  very  great,  for 
with  a  repressed  yawn  she  resumed  her  labours. 

"  That  wants  beating,"  said  Mudstone,  "  and  it  is 
only  a  poor  sample  of  the  lot." 

"  You  are  a  lucky  man,"  said  o^e  of  the  passengers. 
Farley  was  his  name  on  the  list.  "  I  will  give  you 
twenty  pounds  for  it." 

"  Twenty  hundreds  you  mean,"  contemptuously 
returned  Mudstone.  "My  dear  fellow,  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  old  comitry." 

"  If  you  will  give  me  the  address  of  your  find,"  said 
Jopley,  facetiously,'  "  I  will  stop  the  '  Fleetwing'  and 
take  a  trot  back  to  Syria." 

"  Fleetwing"  was  the  name  of  the  steamer,  probably 
bestowed  upon  her  because  she  was  one  of  the  slowest 
vessels  of  her  class  afloat. 
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"  You  would  get  your  throat  cut,"  growled  Mud- 
stone. 

He  dropped  the  bracelet  carelessly  into  his  pocket 
and  turned  the  subject,  apparently  sorry  that  he  had 
been  induced  in  a  moment  of  weakness  to  reveal  his 
possession  of  so  valuable  an  article. 

Shortly  after,  he  went  below  and  was  seen  no  more 
that  night, 

"  Mudstone  is  a  strange  sort  of  fellow,"  said  Jopley, 
"  and  I  don't  quite  make  him  out." 

And  that  was  the  view  taken  by  them  all,  saving 
Our  Mary  Anne,  who  wrote  on  as  long  as  the  light  per- 
mitted, and  then  vanished,  presumably  to  her  cabin. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXXIII. 

A  GREAT   KOBBEKY. 

,  N  the  following  morn- 
ing all  the  passen. 
gers    assembled   at 
the  breakfast-table, 
Mudstone  alone  excepted. 
He  was  later  than  usual,  his 
habits   being    those    of    an 
^^  early  riser. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the 
captain,    bearded     to    the     eyes, 
taciturn  as  he  was  wont  to  be,  and 
quietly  looking  to  the  wants  of  the  passengers. 

Presently,  when  the  meal  was  nearly  over,  Mud- 
stone, imperfectly  attired,  burst  into  the  cabin,  his 
eyes  wildly  glaring,  and  his  whole  body  quivering  with 
excitement.  \ 

"  Captain  !"  he  cried,  "  I've  been  robbed  !*' 
All  stared  aghast.       Our  Mary  Anne  regarded  the 
man  with  indignant  surprise. 

"Robbed!"  he  shrieked,  "of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  or  its  value  in  jewellery  !" 

"Be  careful  what  you  are  saying,  sir,  said  the 
captain,  warningiy. 

"  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,"  cried  Mudstone.  "  I 
have  been  robbed — robbed — robbed  -'" 

There  could  be  little  doubt  about  it.  The  man  was 
horribly  in  earnest.  The  jewel  exhibited  the  evening 
before  flashed  before  the  memory  of  all  who  had  seen  it. 
"  I  was  a  fool,"  said  Mudstone,  hoarsely,  "  to  let 
anj'one  know  what  I  had  with  me.  I  might  have 
looked  for  something  of  this  sort  if  I  did." 

"  Draw  it  mild,  will  you !"  cried  Jopley,  angrily. 
"  Do  you  accuse  any  of  us  here  of  robbing  you  ?" 

"Somebody  has  done  it,"  hissed  Mudstone,  half- 
beside  himself  with  rage. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  you  •  are  the 
one  man  passenger  who  has  a  cabin  for  his  special  use, 
I  believe  ?" 


"I  paid  for  it,  didn't  I?" 

"  I  am  not  talking  about  your  paying  for  it.      Yoxh. 
have  a  cabin  to  yourself  ?" 
"I  have." 

"  Do  you  lock  your  door  at  night  ?" 

"  I  do,  and  in  the  daytime,  too.  I  make  my  own. 
bed." 

"All  the  keys  are  different,"  said  the  captain. 
"  There  are  duphcates,  which  I  have  in  my  possession 
under  lock  and  key  in  my  cabin.  They  have  been, 
lying  in  my  drawer  for  months  untouched." 

"  Somebody  must  have  got  at  them." 

"  We  will  soon  see  about  that." 

The  captain  disappeared,  a  grim  silence  being  main- 
tained until  he  reappeared  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in 
his  possession.  i 

"  Point  out  the  one  which  matches  yours,"  he  saidl 

Mudstone  did  so,  and  the  captain  smiled. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  it  is  impossible  for  this  to  have  ' 
been  used.     Here  is  a  small  cobweb  spun  across  the 
wards  days  or  weeks  ago  by  some  little  spider  whichi 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  drawer." 

This  was  evidence  of  the  key  not  having  been  em- 
ployed by  the  thief,  if  thief  there  were,  which  could 
not  be  gainsaid. 

"  Used  or  not,"  said  Mudstone,  wiping  his  forehead' 
with  his  shirt-sleeve,  "  I've  been  robbed." 

"  Who  has  seen  the  jewellery  besides  yourself  ?"' 
was  the  next  question  from  the  captain. 

The  exhibition  of  the  bracelet  was  mentioned,  and" 
its  probable  value  given  by  Mudstone. 

"That  is  a  tenth  of  your  reported  loss,"  said  the- 
captain.     *■  Have  you  a  list  of  the  other  articles  ?" 

"  I  can  make  it  out,"  said  Mudstone. 

"Do  it,  then,"  returned  the  captain,  curtly. 

"  Before  we  go  any  further,"  said  Jopley,  "  I  wish  to- 
say  that  my  traps  are  open  for  inspection." 

"  And  mine." 

"  And  mine." 

The  chorus  was  a  general  one,  the  voice  of  Our  Mary 
Anne  rising  shrilly  above  all  others. 

"  I  leave  the  lady  out,"  said  Mudstone,  "  but  I  am 
willing  that  the  luggage  of  the  rest  should  b& 
inspected." 

"  They  can  do  as  they  please  about  permitting  it,'' 
said  the  captain.  "  Would  you  like  to  look  over  mif 
cabin  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  w^hat  to  do,"  moaned  Mudstone  j 
"  this  loss  will  drive  me  mad." 

And  indeed  it  seemed  that  he  was  already  not  far 
away  from  that  condition  of  mind. 

The  passengers  insisting  on  their  luggage  being  in_ 
spected  and  their  cabins  searched,  Jim  and  Morse  in- 
cluding themselves  in  the  list,  it  was  done.  Our  Mary 
Anne's  boxes  being  alone  left  unexamined. 

She  dragged  them  outside  her  cabin,  unlocked  them,. 
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and  offered  their  contents  for  examination,  but  Mud- 
stone  refused  to  look  at  them. 

"  It  was  not  done  by  a  woman,"  he  declared;  "  some 
clever  man  has  got  at  my  trunk.  The  lock  of  that,  as 
well  as  the  lock  of  the  door,  was  skilfully  picked." 

Nothing  came  of  the  search.  Nowhere  in  the  boxes 
or  trunks  were  there  any  signs  of  the  lost  treasure,  or 
of  the  skeleton-key  which  must  have  been  used — pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  a  robbery  had  really  taken  place. 

"  I  will  sue  the  owners  of  the  vessel  to  recover,'' 
said  Mudstone ;  they  are  just  as  liable  as  hotel- 
keepers." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but 
don't  forget,  sir,  that  you  have  not  yet  proved  you  had 
the  property  on  board." 

"  I  showed  a  portion  of  it  last  night,"  replied  Mud- 
stone. 

"  I  won't  swear  it  wasn't  imitation  stuff,"  said  Jopley. 
"  We  get  up  things  so  well  nowadays  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  the  real  from  the  false,  without 
testing." 

"  But  the  bracelet  is  gone." 

"  You  may  have  chucked  it  into  the  sea  to  make  a 
bogus  claim  upon  the  shipowners." 

It  was  a  somewhat  malicious  suggestion,  that  roused 
Mudstone  to  frenzy.  He  went  for  Jopley,  and  a  fight 
would  have  ensued,  if  the  captain  had  not  interfered. 

"  If  I  have  anything  in  that  way,''  he  said,  '■'  I  will 
put  you  in  irons,  sir." 

"  He  should  not  make  sueh  suggestions,  then," 
muttered  Mudstone. 

As  for  any  of  the  seamen  or  working  officials  of  the 
"  Fleetwing"  having  done  the  deed,  it  was  considered 
impossible.  Mudstone  went  back  to  his  cabin  to  I 
finish  his  dressing,  and  to  rummage  the  place  over  and 
over  again  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  what  he  had 
lost. 

With  a  theme  for  a  full  morning's  conversation  the 
other  passengers  went  on  deck.  Our  Mary  Anne 
alone  held  aloof,  going  on  with  that  everlasting  writuig 
of  hers  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXXIV. 

MR.    MUDSTONE    IS    ASTONISHED. 

HAT  do  you  make  of  this 
robbery  ?"  Jim  asked  Morse, 
as  they  lounged  apart  from 
the  rest. 

"  It    is    a    puzzle,"    replied 
Morse. 

"You  think  the   man    has 
been  robbed  ?" 

"Undoubtedly." 
"  Who,  then,  is  the  robber  ?" 


"Jim,  you  expect  too  much  of  me.  How  should  t 
know  ?" 

"  You  can  guess." 

"Oh,  if  it  comes  to  guessing,  I  will  have  a  shot 
at  it.  I  think  Our  Mary  Anne  knows  something, 
about  it." 

"  That  woman  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  woman.  I  noted  her  manner  during  the- 
row  below,  and  I  saw  her  eyes  twinkling  knowingly." 

"  You  ought  to  give  Mudstone  a  hint." 

"  I  would  rather  not  interfere  with  it,  Jim — at  least,, 
not  at  present.  It  will  not  be  a  long  time  ere  we  are- 
at  home.  The  steamer  will  not  touch  at  Oporto,  as- 
we  thought  she  would." 

Jim  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  woman,  and  it- 
did  seem  possible  that  she  might  have  committed  the 
robbery.  Her  features  wore  a  hard  look,  and  they 
seemed  coarser  than  they  had  hitherto  been. 

"  By  George  !"  he  thought,  "  she  may  be  the  party. 
But  what  a  cunning  wretch  she  must  have  been,  so 
confidently  to  offer  her  boxes  for  inspection!" 

If  Our  Mary  Anne  had  the  jewellery,  it  was  a  hun- 
dred chances  to  one  that  it  must  be  among  her  lug- 
gage. The  opportunities  for  the  concealment  of 
anything  outside  the  cabins  of  a  ship  are  exceedingly 
small.  If  she  were  guilty,  Jim  was  determined  sho 
should  not  go  scot-free. 

He  did  not  like  Mudstone.  The  man  repelled  him 
both  by  his  manner  and  appearance.  The  better 
elements  of  manhood  were  lacking  in  him. 

But  the  meanest  creature  on  earth  is  entitled  ta 
retain  possession  of  his  own,  and  if  he  had  really 
unearthed  valuables  from  some  corner  in  Syria,  h© 
was  the  rightful  owner  of  them. 

"  Probably  he  came  across  some  mummy  graves,'*' 
thought  Jim. 

But  how  was  he  to  go  to  work  ? 

It  would  do  no  great  harm  if  he  suggested  to  Mud- 
stone that  the  boxes  of  Our  Mary  Anne  should  be 
searched,  even  if  nothing  came  of  it. 

She  had  previously  offered  them  for  inspection,  and 
could  hardly  back  out  when  asked  to  allow  it  to  be 
done,  without  confirming  the  suspicions  which  had 
first  found  utterance  from  Morse. 

He  determined  to  give  a  hint  to  the  man,  but  first 
of  all  he  must  get  him  someAvhere  alone,  so  that  what 
passed  might  be  entirely  private. 

The  excited  man  went  up  and  down,  first  a  minute 
or  two  on  deck,  and  then  wandering  below,  distracted 
by  his  loss ;  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  J  im  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  supposed  chance  meeting  in  the 
main  cabin. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  words  with  you,  Mr. 
Mudstone,"  he  said. 

"I  am  not  in  the  mind  to  talk,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  my  lost  jewels." 
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"  It  is  of  them,"  said  Jim,  "that  I  desire  to  speak." 

"Talking  will  not  help  me." 

"  We  "will  see  about  that.  Now  as  to  the  exami- 
ination  of  the  boxes,  you  spared  one  passenger." 

"A  woman.     What  else  could  I  do  ?' 

"  A  woman  or  not,  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
iactory  if  the  examination  of  her  luggage  had  taken 
place." 

"  You  think  so  ?"  murmured  Mudstone,  regarding 
him  attentively. 

"  She  offered  her  boxes  for  examination,  and  if 
you  tell  her  you  have  changed  your  mind,  thinking 
it  will  be  better  to  remove  all  possible  suspicion  from 
her  by  overhauling  her  effects,  she  will  not  refuse, 
unless " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mudstone,  seeing  that  Jim  paused. 

"  Unless,"  continued  Jim,  lowering  his  voice,  "  it 
should  unhappily  prove  that  she  is  the  guilty  party. 
One  thing  will  immediately  settle  that  point," 

"  And  that  is  ?" 

"  Her  refusing  your  application  to  examine  her  boxes. 
It  will  show  that  her  first  offer  was  what  is  called  bluff', 
-and  bluff'  sometimes  pays." 

"  You  are  right  there,"  said  Mudstone ;  "  it  does. 
You  hit  the  nail  squarely.     I  will  suggest  it  to  her." 

"  If  you  like  I  will  do  it  myself.  It  will  only  be 
right,  seeing  that  the  suggestion  comes  from  me." 

"No,  no;  I  will  do  it ;  and  if  she  refuses  I  will  apply 
to  the  captain  to  have  it  done  against  her  will." 

He  was  fairly  worked  up  to  a  pitch  that  was 
essential  to  his  carrying  out  Jim's  idea.  That  no 
time  should  be  lost,  he  went  at  once  on  deck,  where  he 
found  the  writer  busy  as  usual. 

He  had  no  name  by  which  to  address  her,  "  Our 
Mary  Anne"  being  for  private  use  only,  so  he  merely 
raised  his  cap,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  step  below 
with  him  for  a  moment,  adding  : 

"I  think  I  have  discovered  where  my  jewellery  is." 

It  was  the  turn  of  Our  Mary  Anne  to  look 
alarmed  now.  Guilty  knowledge  was  written  on  her 
•countenance. 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "  Do 
not  say  more  with  these  people  about." 

Eyes  were  upon  them,  and  mouths  opened  in 
astonishment  as  they  disappeared  together.  Jim 
was  still  in  the  cabin,  bent  on  boldly  taking  his  share 
•of  the  unpleasant  business. 

"  1  thought  you  were  gone,"  exclaimed  Mudstone. 

"  Why  should  I  go  ?"  asked  Jim.  "  I  see  you  have 
-adopted  my  suggestion." 

"  What  suggestion?"  sharply  asked  Our  Mary  Anne. 

"  I  suggested  that  you  be  asked  to  permit  your 
■boxes  being  searched,  after  all,"  answered  Jim. 

'•  For  what  reason  ?" 

"  It  would  remove  all  possible  doubt  that  might  rise 
ii  the  minds  of  others." 


"  Your  mind,  you  mean,  young  man." 

"  No,  the  idea  did  not  spring  from  there,  but  1 
adopted  it." 

"  In  the  mind  of  your  friend,  perhaps?" 

"I  daresay,  if  you  ask  him  the  question,  he  will 
truthfully  answer  for  himself." 

"  I  have  been  observing  both  of  you,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  you  are  two  clever  boys." 

"  Spoken  sarcastically,  of  course  ?" 

"No,  honestly,"  and  the  face  of  Our  Mary  Anne 
was  quite  placid,  "  your  shrewdness  has  embarrassed 
me.  An  unexpected  climax  has  arrived,  and  I  must 
face  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

"You  have  my  jewellery," eagerly  cried  Mudstone. 

"  I  have,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Give  it  up  to  me,"  said  Mudstone,  "  and  I  won't 
make  the  least  fuss  about  it." 

"  You  will  forgive  me  ?" 

"Ay,  right  heartily.  It  is  the  most  amusing  thing 
I  ever  met  with,  that  bit  of  bluff'  of  yours.'" 

"  I  hardly  hoped  it  would  be  accepted  by  you,"  said 
Our  Mary  Anne,  "  but  it  paid  for  the  time.  But  for 
these  youngsters,  it  might  have  paid  right  through. 
But,"  with  a  sigh,  "I  must  make  the  best  of  the 
exposure.     Come  with  me." 

Mudstone  only  paused  a  moment  to  seize  Jim's 
hand  and  wring  it  heartily  ere  he  followed  Our  Mary 
Anne,  who  with  measured  steps  walked  to  her  cabin. 
It  was  situated  immediately  behind  the  saloon,  and 
opening  the  door,  she  motioned  for  Mudstone  to  enter. 

"  What  you  have  lust  is  in  that  box,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  one  in  the  corner  on  the  right. 

The  lid  was  up,  and,  with  a  cry  of  delight,  he 
rushed  in  and  threw  himself  down  upon  his  knees. 

The  next  moment  he  felt  a  steel-like  grip  upon  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

He  was  twisted  round,  thrown  down,  and  in  a 
moment  his  wrists  were  clasped  by  bands  of  steel. 
The  name  of  handcuffs  is  professionally  bestowed 
upon  them. 

CHAPTER  CCCXXXV. 

THE   MYSTEKT   OF   THE   JEWELLERY. 

MUDSTONE  was  too  much 
taken  aback  to  offer  the 
slightest  resistance.  Not 
even  when  his  hands  were 
secured  did  he  resort  to 
those  often  active  measures 
of  resentment  embodied  in ' 
kicking  his  legs  about. 

On  the  contrary,  he  lay  per- 
at    his     captor,     who     calmly 
proceeded  to  bind  his  legs  with  the  cord  of  a  trunk. 
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"  I  want  quietude,"  said  Our  Mary  Anne,  coolly, 
"  while  I  change  my  dress." 

This  is  a  thing  ladies  do  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
changing  dress  means  a  good  hour's  work,  with  much 
exercise  of  mind  as  to  what  is  best  to  wear.  What 
did  Our  Mary  Anne  mean  by  her  strange  conduct  ? 

The  mystery  was  speedily  solved. 

First  of  all  a  wig  was  removed,  disclosing  a  close- 
cut  head  of  dark  hair,  the  very  opposite  in  texture 
and  colour  to  the  tow-Kke  mass  previously  worn. 

There  was  no  mistaking  then  that  Our  Mary  Anne 
was  not  a  woman,  but  a  man. 

And  what  was  more,  to  the  terror  and  confusion  of 
Mudstone,  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  authority — in 
short,  a  detective. 

"  You  know  me  now,"  he  said. 

"  Curse  you,"  growled  Mudstone,  "you  are  Banks, 
the  police  oflScer  I  saw  in  Cairo." 

"The  same,  at  your  service.  When  you  cleared 
out  the  jewel-box  of  Musjid  Pasha,  you  httle  thought 
that  you  were  suspected.  A  man  high  in  office  in 
the  household  of  that  potentate  was  dismissed  with 
disgrace  under  suspicion.  I  have  undertaken  to  re- 
instate him,  for  he  was  my  friend." 

"  flow  came  you  to  suspect  me  ?" 

"  I  cast  about  for  a  likely  party,  and  you  were 
the  man  I  selected.  But  I  could  not  tell  whether 
you  had  the  property  about  you  or  not.  Your  leaving 
Cairo  might  be  a  mere  blind,  with  the  jewels  lying 
hidden  in  some  secret  corner,  awaiting  your  speedy 
return.  So  I  got  myself  up  as  a  literary  lady,  intensely 
occupied  in  my  work.  It  saved  me  from  jawing  to 
you  fellows.  A  man  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  reveal 
his  sex,  if  he  talks  too  much.  I  could  also  keep  an 
eye  on  you  without  appearing  to  do  so." 

"I  see  it  all,"  groaned  Mudstone  ;  "it  was  my  con- 
founded folly  in  exhibiting  that  bracelet  which  gave 
you  the  clue  you  wanted." 

"Right,"  said  Banks  the  detective,  who  was  rapidly 
replacing  his  womanly  attire  with  the  garments  of  his 
real  sex ;  "  that  was  what  did  the  trick.  I  could  have 
got  into  your  cabin  a  score  of  times  if  I  had  been  so 
minded,  but  I  left  that  move  to  the  last,  in  case  I 
roused  your  suspicions.  Y^ou  are  just  the  man  to 
throw  everything  overboard  rather  than  be  convicted." 

The  face  of  Mudstone  became  dark  as  a  thunder- 
cloud with  the  bitterness  he  felt. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said  ;  "  out  with  the  whole  shoot." 

"  Satisfied  at  last  that  you  had  the  stuff  with  you," 
pursued  Banks,  with  relish,  "I  waited  last  night  until 
your  snores  made  the  night  hideous.  Then  with  one 
of  my  little  infallible  keys  I  opened  your  door,  with 
another  I  got  at  the  trunk,  and  then,  to  make  sure 
against  accidents,  I  carried  the  stuff  away." 

"  Afterwards  playing  the  game  of  bluff,"  said 
Mudstone,  savagely. 


"  And  it  paid,"  said  Banks,  cheerfully,  "  Well,  joa 
must  come  out  of  this,  so  that  I  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  captain  for  your  safe-keeping." 

He  unfastened  the  legs  of  the  captive,  and  helped 
him  to  rise.  On  leaving  the  cabin  he  locked  the  door,, 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  main  cabin  where  Jim  still 
was,  and  gave  him  a  staggerer  in  turn. 

But  half  a  dozen  words  made  matters  clear,  and 
Jim  volunteered  to  fetch  the  captain. 

A  short  delay  ensued.  Then  the  commander  ap- 
peared, with  two  of  his  men  carrying  ship-irons, 
wherewith  to  make  sure  of  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
prisoner.  Jim  had  told  him  all  that  was  necessary, 
and  being  a  man  of  prompt  action,  he  came  prepared, 

"  This  job  won't  do  me  any  harm,"  said  Banks,  as 
they  marched  the  prisoner  forward,  with  all  the  other 
passengers  agog  with  surprise  ;  "  that  man  is  known 
at  home  as  the  most  notoriously  successful  hotel 
thief  of  modem  times.  We  are  able  to  convict  him  at 
home,  and  the  pasha  can  have  his  jewels  without  any 
worry.  My  friend  will  be  reinstated,  and  he  will  not- 
forget  to  see  me  rewarded  for  my  trouble." 

"  It  would  make  a  story,"  suggested  Jim. 

"  Jfone  of  your  chaff,  young  man,"  said  the  detec- 
tive, with  a  good-humoured  smile :  "  1  am  not  a 
literary  woman.  I  filled  those  memorandum-books  with 
just  anything  that  came  into  my  head — bits  of  serious 
poetry,  comic  songs,  rubbish." 

He  laughed  ;  so  did  Jim  ;  but  the  prisoner  did  not- 
even  smile.  The  joke  was  not  at  all  to  his  hk'ng.  lb- 
hit  him  too  hard. 

They  placed  him  in  a  sort  of  cell  which  had,  on  rare 
occasions, been  occupied  by  refractory  seamen,  and  left 
him  to  his  meditations. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXVI. 

WHEN   THE   SHIP  CAME   HOME. 

N  sight  of  the  old 
country  once 
more,"  said  Jim. 
"  After  all,  there 
is  no  place  like 
home." 

"  We  feel  it  so 

now,"  said  Morse  ; 

"but  you    and    I 

are  not  built  for 

^   home  birds." 

"I   suppose  not,"  said  Jim 
thoughtfully. 
Not  were  they.    Of  such  as  they  reamers  abroad  are 
made. 

Nations    are    like    large    famihes.     Some    of  the 
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members  stay  at  home  ;  others  wander  away,  cavried 
thither  by  the  instinct  within  them  that  prompts  them 
to  carry  their  name  and  race  into  unknown  lands. 

All  things  point  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Inferior  races  go  down  before  the  better  ones,  and  the 
best — in  a  spreading  and  acquiring  sense,  anyway — 
hitherto  known  in  the  world  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles. 

They  go  forth,  and  where  they  plant  their  feet  there 
they  eventually  stand. 

Neither  rebuffs,  nor  sudden  disasters,  not  even  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  first-comers,  daunt  us  as  a 
people.  More  go  out  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  and  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shines  they,  sooner  or  later,  will  keep 
them. 

But  it  was  very  nice  to  see  the  old  country  again. 

Morse  had  few,  if  any,  friends  or  relatives  to  trouble 
about.  His  father  had  always  been  a  retired  man,  and 
became  more  so  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
motherless  child  grew  up  among  men  who  had  but  one 
love.    Its  name  was  Science. 

Hence  his  remarkable  early  development  in  that 
direction,  and  it  was  not  until  he  went  to  the  Island 
School  that  the  softer  and  more  boyish  element 
appeared  in  him. 

How  it  had  been  fostered  by  his  companionship  with 
Jim  we  have  seen,  and  their  friendship  was  now  a 
thing  that  would  not  pass  away  until  life  should  be 
mo  more. 

It  would  develop  and  grow  into  the  stronger  love 
of  man  for  his  friend,  and  Science  would  no  more 
entirely  claim  him  for  her  own. 

They  Avere  passing  the  Needles,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
when  Jim  gave  vent  to  the  remark  about  "  home." 
The  long  line  of  white  cliffs  running  up  the  Channel 
was  bathed  in  moonlight;  a  breeze  from  the  west 
helped  the  steamer  on  her  way.  All  the  passengers 
were  on  deck,  haihng  their  native  land  with  more  or 
less  enthusiasm. 

Jopley,  the  commercial  traveller,  was  no  stranger  to 
the  feeling.  He  was  accustomed,  once  a  year,  to  leave 
home  and  roam  abroad  on  business,  returning  in  due 
time  to  find  the  sight  of  the  shores  of  Old  England  a 
welcome  one. 

It  meant  for  him  a  time  spent  with  wife  and  family, 
and  when  he  had  done  a  good  amount  of  business  it 
also  led  to  satisfactory  pecuniary  results  and  the 
approval  of  his  employers. 

"  The  missus,"  he  said  to  Farley,  "  will  meet  me  at 
Ctravesend  with  my  eldest  boy.  It  is  her  annual  trip 
of  pleasure,  and  she  makes  the  most  of  it." 

"  You  don't  go  on  to  the  docks,  then  ?"  said  Farley, 

"Net if  I  know  it,"  answered  Jopley.    "  It  is  not  in 

my  line  to  he  outside  for  three  or  four  hours  while  they 

are  getting  out  a  lot  of  Glasgow  traders.    Nor  do  I 

care  for  the  ways  of  dock  porters.    As  for  the  line  of 


trains  from  there,  I  think  it  is  disgraceful  the  way  they 
manage  things." 

"  You  mean  from  the  Albert  Docks  ?" 
"  I  do.  The  first  thing  I  do  when  I  get  ashore  is  to 
have  a  good  English  dinner — something  solid,  with 
roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding  in  the  menu.  I  reckon 
we  shall  be  in  about  ten  in  the  morning,  which  means 
that  I  shall  have  to  take  the  missus  to  Rosherville 
Gardens." 

"That  will  be  a  real  treat,"  suggested  Farley, 
grinning. 

Jopley  made  a  wry  face  and  ht  a  cigar. 
"I  ain't  ovei-sweet  on  plaster  statues  and  stiffly- 
laid-out  flower-beds,"  he  said. 

After  a  time  the  passengers  went  below  one  by  one» 
some  to  try  to  get  a  little  sleep,  others  to  have  a  game 
at  cards. 

Now  that  Mudstone  was  in  durance  vile,  there  were 
no  certain  winners  among  them.  They  all  played  fair, 
and  the  hotel  thief's  little  tricks  were  unknown  among 
them. 

Since  his  incarceration  he  bad  not  often  been  seen. 
As  he  had  to  take  some  sort  of  exercise,  he  preferred 
to  indulge  in  it  late  at  night,  and  his  whim  had  been 
humoured. 

Inspector  Banks  was  not  unkind  to  his  prisoners, 
especially  when  he  had  a  very  notorious  one  in  his 
keeping. 

He  looked  upon  such  as  good  samples  of  the  articles 
he  traded  in. 

Of  the  capture  of  Mudstone  he  was  especially  proud 
"  Here  is  a  man,"  he  said,  when  speaking  of  him  at 
the  dinner-table  shortly  after  the  capture,  "  who  has 
been  well  known  for  years  as  a  notorious  thief,  and 
yet  nobody  could  nobble  him.  We  were  always  too 
soon  or  too  late  when  we  went  for  him.  I  wouldn't 
part  with  him  for  a  bag  of  gold." 

That  night,  as  the  steamer  sped  up  the  Channel, 
Mudstone  was  brought  out  as  usual  for  exercise. 
Banks  had  him  in  charge,  for  he  trusted  no  man  with 
the  care  of  such  a  slippery  customer. 

Jim  and  his  chum  Morse  were  the  only  other  pas- 
sengers on  deck,  neither  being  in  the  humour  for 
sleep  or  the  company  of  the  card-players  in  the  stuffy 
cabin. 

Mudstone,  as  he  came  on  deck  with  his  han.ds 
manacled  before  him,  cast  a  bitter  glance  towards  the 
youths,  who  both  looked  away,  from  motives  of 
delicacy. 

It  was  not  in  their  natures  to  do  anything  to  add  to 
the  poignancy  he  felt  in  his  position. 

The  wretched  man  paced  up  and  down  the  deck, 
with  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  him  walking  carelessly  by 
Ms  side. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  night,"  said  Banks,  amiably. 
"  Glad  you  think  so,"  shortly  replied  Mudstone. 
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■*'  All  nights  are  the  same  to  me  now.    What  time  do 
■we  get  in  to-morrow  ?" 

"  We  shall  be  in  London  by  ten  or  half -past." 

"  Will  you  charge  me  at  once  ?" 

"I  shall  just  take  you  before  the  Bench  and  ask  for 
i^  remand.    We  both  want  rest." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  with  a  rest,"  muttered  Mudstone, 
"**  and  the  longer  it  is  the  better.  May  I  speak  to  those 
youngsters  ?" 

",If  you  like,"  replied  Banks,  "  but  I  won't  promise 
^ou  that  they  will  give  you  an  answer." 

His  request  had  been  overheard,  and  the  pair  faced 
^bout.  There  was  nothing  in  their  faces  to  deter  the 
prisoner  from  speaking. 

"  I  owe  to  one  or  both  of  you  something  for  being 
-where  I  am,"  he  said. 

"  You  must  owe  it  more  to  yourself,"  interposed 
Sanks.     "  Don't.talk  rubbish." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  blame  them.  They  did 
'their  duty.  Neither  Hked  me  personally — I  could  see 
that ;  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  be  just,  even  when 
iihey  thought  you  were  a  woman,  confound  you  !" 

Banks  merely  smiled.  He  was  accustomed  to  little 
outbursts  from  his  prisoners.  It  was  no  more  to  him 
rthan  a  playful  kick  from  a  colt  is  to  the  horse- 
'breaker. 

"  They  thought  you  were  the  thief — that  you  had 
Tobbed  me,"  continued  Mudstone,  "  and,  in  justice, 
made  me  acquainted  with  their  suspicions.  I  wish  to 
■say  that  I  do  not  bear  them  any  malice,  but  thank 
them  for  what  they  did." 

He  paused  and  looked  about  him  with  heavy  eyes. 
-Jim  fancied  he  saw  a  tear  in  one  of  them. 

"  No  malice  now,"  repeated  Mudstone ;  "  I  thank 
"them  for  it.  By-and-by  they  will  be  glad  to  remem- 
iber  that  I  said  as  much  with  all  the  truth  of  a  dying 
iman." 

Then,  ere  any  of  his  listeners  could  realise  his  in- 
"tentions,  he  had  sprung  forward,  and  half-leaped, 
talf-tumbled  himself  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  into 
"the  sea. 

One  moment  there  was  a  silence,  painful  in  its 
intensity,  and  then  Banks  shrieked  out : 

"  Man  overboard !     Stop  her !" 

The  first  officer  and  the  captain  were  both  upon 
"the  bridge,  for  a  quick  passage  up  Channel  is  often 
-accompanied  by  danger  of  running  into  some  other 
•vessel. 

They  heard  the  cry,  and  promptly  the  signal  to  stop 
"the  engines  was  sent  down  below. 

But  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  the  "  Fleetwing  "  cannot 
1)8  immediately  stopped,  and  she  ploughed  on  a  good 
three  hundred  yards  ere  she  was  brought  to. 

By  that  time  a  boat  was  ready,  and  immediately  it 
■was  lowered,  Banks  and  several  of  the  crew  sprang 
finto  her. 


j       The  seamen  pulled  back  to  the    spot  where    the 
i  desperate  Mudstone  had  plunged  into  the  sea,  the 
j  detective  sitting  in  the  stern  looking  for  some  indica- 
\  tion  of  the  man  being  afloat. 
I       But  it  was  a  hopeless  quest. 

!  With  his  hands  shackled,  Mudstone  went  down  to 
j  the  bottom  like  a  plummet,  and  would  be  seen  no  more 
i  until  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead. 

j       Half  an  hour  was  passed  rowing  round  and  round 
I  vainly  looking  for  the  drowned  man,  and  then  the 
I  signal-whistle  recalling  the  boat  was  heard. 
!       So  the  men  pulled  back,  and  the  boat  being  hoisted 
i  up,  the  "  Fleetwing"  proceeded  on  her  way. 
j       "  I've  heard  it  said,"  remarked  the  dejected  Banks, 
"  that  Mudstone  took  a  vow  he  would  never  spend  a 
day  in  a  shore-prison,  and  he  has  kept  his  word.    It 
is  a  very  serious  loss  for  me." 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXV^II. 

MR.   NArOLEON   FARKELL   GIVES   FINAL   NOTICE  OF 
ACTION. 

HE  shocking  tragedy 
of  the  night  was  not 
kncvn  to  the  majority 
of  the  passengers 
until  the  following 
morning.  To  do  them 
credit,  they  were  all 
sorry  to  hear  of  Mud- 
stone's  untimely  end. 
"  It  was  such  a  foolish  thing 
to  do,"  said  Jopley.  "At  the  most  he  would  have 
got  seven  years,  which  means  five  and  a  half  in 
limbo,  and  then  he  would  have  been  free  again,  I 
can't  understand  the  rashness  of  some  people." 

The  "Fleetwing"  was  going  up  the  river  with  a 
pilot  on  board,  when  the  commercial  gave  vent  to  his 
common-sense  view  of  the  suicide.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  anchor  was  dropped  off  Gravesend,  and  she  was 
immediately  boarded  by  sundry  persons  who  had 
business  with  the  captain,  passengers,  or  crew. 

Mrs.  Jopley  was  there,  up  and  dressed  in  her  best, 
although  it  was  not  yet  seven  o'clock.  She  was  a  tall 
woman  of  thirty-eight,  still  good-looking,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  dashing  milliner  about  her.  Accompany- 
ing her  was  a  small  edition  of  Jopley,  the  hopeful  heir 
of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Jopley  took  possession  of  her  husband,  and 
made  him  get  into  a  boat  without  delay. 

"  You  are  not  to  be  worrited  with  anything,"  she 
said ;  "  I'll  see  to  your  luggage." 

She  did,  in  a  most  business-like  manner,  and  away 
they  went  to  the  shore. 
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Jim  and  Morse  found  that  it  had  been  arranged 
for  them  to  go  on  to  the  docks,  and  their  heavier 
trunks  could  not  be  got  at. 

"  It  is  all  part  of  the  fun,"  said  Jim,  "  and  I  told 
my  people  not  to  expect  me  until  they  saw  me." 

With  so  few  passengers,  about  one-half  landing  at 
Gravesend,  there  was  little  delay,  and  the  "  Fleet- 
wing"  soon  started  again  on  her  way. 

On  arriving  at  the  docks  they  had  to  wait  outside 
as  usual  while  certain  ships  were  released  from  their 
confinement,  some  with  a  cargo,  others  in  ballast,  and 
then  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  they  were  taken  in. 

To  Jim's  amazement  he  discovered  Mr.  Farrell  wait- 
ing on  the  qapi^y  for  them.  How  he  had  ascertained 
they  were  due  in  the  "Fleetwing"  he  could  not  so 
much  as  guess,  but  he  afterwards  learnt  that  his  old 
schoolmaster  had  kept  watch  over  every  vessel  that 
came  from  Spain,  and  seen  their  names  in  the 
passenger  list,  sent  on  by  a  fast  .mail-boat  from 
Spain. 

He  was  alone,  looking  much  older.  In  appearance 
he  would  never  see  eighty  again. 

And  the  man  was  but  a  year  or  so  over  forty  !  It 
was  quite  painful  to  note  the  changes  wrought  in  him 
diu'ing  the  past  year  or  so. 

"  Now  I  wonder,"  said  Jim,  "  what  has  brought  him 
here  ?" 

"  Chance,  perhaps,"  suggested  Morse. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Jim. 

"When  the  ship  was  alongside,  a  sliding-way  was 
fixed  for  the  luggage,  and  a  gangway  for  the  passen- 
gers that  were  left.  Jim  and  Morse,  having  seen  all 
their  belongings  on  deck,  went  below  to  attend  the 
inspection  in  the  adjoining  custom-house. 

As  they  touched  the  quay,  Mr.  Farrell,  who  was 
looking  eagerly  for  them,  advanced,  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick,  with  a  tottering  step. 

Jim  half-held  out  his  hand,  but  withdrew  it  when 
he  discovered  that  the  schoolmaster  was  not  upon  a 
friendly  errand. 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  hlue 
folded  paper. 

"  This  is  a  notice  of  injunction  to  restrain  you  from 
disposing  of  any  of  the  effects  you  have  brought  or 
sent  from  Spain,"  he  said. 

"Indeed,"  drily  responded  Jim  ;  "I  know  nothing 
of  legal  matters." 

"  You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  show  that 
paper  to  a  solicitor,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  I  Avant  no  lawyer,"  said  Jim.  "  Does  Mrs.  Farrell 
know  of  it  ?" 

"I  am  not  in  communication  with  Mrs.  Farrell," 
replied  the  schoolmaster ;  "  she  has  her  views  of 
matters,  and  I  have  mine." 

Jim  tore  up  the  paper  and  tossed  the  pieces  into 
the  lock  basin. 


"  You  will  never  be  a  wise  man,  Mr.  Farrell,"  he- 
said. 

"  That  act  is  a  contempt  of  court,"  said  Mr.  Farrell 
excitedly.     "  Are  you  mad  .P" 

Jim  returned  no  answer,  but  walked  into  the- 
custom-house.     Mr.  Farrell  seized  Morse  by  the  arm. 

"  You  have  the  wiser  head  of  the  two,"  he  said,  in 
quavering  tones  ;  "  you  will  not  treat  my  legal  action 
with  contempt." 

"  We  do  not  desire  to  treat  you  ill,  Mr.  Farrell," 
answered  Morse,  "  but,  really,  you  go  too  far.  What 
can  you  do  to  stop  us  ?  We  can  dispose  of  our  own. 
property  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do." 

"I  have  had  advice,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "from» 
a  lawyer,  who  is  not  at  present  in  practice,  it  is  true,, 
having  been  unjustly  removed  from  the  rolls,  but  he 
is  extremely  well  versed  in  all  law  matters.  He  says- 
that  I  have  sound  cause  for  action,  and  must  succeed.. 
Here  he  is.     He  accompanied  me  hither." 

He  pointed  to  a  shabbily-dressed  man,  with  an  ex- 
traordinarily red  nose,  who  had  been  hovering  near 
them,  unseen  by  Morse. 

"  Mr.  Stainer,  solicitor,''  said  Mr.  Farrell  by  way  of 
introduction. 

The  bibulous-looking  party  bowed.  Morse  took  no- 
notice  of  him  whatever. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  us,''  he  said,  "  and' 
have  nothing  to  do  with  legal  sharks,  Mr.  Farrell, 
You  have  your  wife's  address,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  She  is  living  at  Vale  Cottage,  Hampstead." 

"  Then  let  us  go  there  as  soon  as  our  luggage  is^ 
passed  by  the  customs,"  advised  Morse. 

There  was  a  peculiar  weariness,  combined  with  wild- 
ness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  schoolmaster  that  pained  him 
exceedingly. 

He  felt  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the  man. 

A  look  towards  the  astute  Mr.  Stainer  obtained! 
from  that  legal  light  a  negative  shake  of  the  head. 
Morse  put  himself  between  them. 

" Mr.  Farrell,"  he  said,  "if  you  act  as  I  wish,  you 
will  still  find  many  friends.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as 
to  pay  a  really  respectable  lawyer  to  tell  you  how  far 
you  have  a  claim  to  the  property,  and  will  abide  by 
his  decision  as  far  as  T  am  concerned." 

"  Here  !  stop  a  moment !"  said  Mr.  Stainer,  loudly.. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  young  man,  that  I  am  not 
respectable  ?" 

"  Not  for  a  lawyer,"  said  Morse,  coolly. 

This  was  a  qualifying  answer  that  exasperated  th& 
man. 

"  I  will  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  you !"  h& 
roared. 

Jim  came  back  at  this  moment,  and,  hearing  this 
terrible  threat,  asked  who  he  was  and  against  whom 
was  he  going  to  bring  the  action. 

"  Against  that  young  puppy  there,"  said  the  lawyer. 
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"  ThlB  Is  a  notice  of  injunction  to  restrain  yon  ft-om  disposing  of  any  of  the  effects  you  have 
brought  or  sent  from  Spain,"  sa^d  Farrell. 
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"  If  you  call  him  a  puppy  again,"  said  Jim,  "  I  will 
see  if  you  can  swim  like  a  dog  by  pitching  you  into 
the  docks." 

"  Don't  exasperate  hipi,  Stainer,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
eagerly.  "  He  will  do  it  as  soon  as  look  at  you.  He 
is  a  most  desperate  character." 

Very  little  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  other  people 
around.  There  was  too  much  noise,  arising  from  the 
hurry  and  scurry  of  getting  things  down  from  aboard 
the  ship.  But  at  that  moment  one  of  the  dock  police, 
observing  the  angry  face  of  the  lawyer  and  the  ex- 
cited actions  of  Mr.  Farrell,  came  forward  to 
intervene. 

"  You  men  must  not  quarrel  here,"  he  said. 

"  We  are  not  auarrelling,"  replied  the  lawyer,  loftily. 
"  I  am  a  soUciti...  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  and 
the  Court  of  Coi  imon  Pleas " 

"Unjustly  stiuck  off  the  rolls,"  murmured  Mr. 
Farrell. 

"  That  is  not  to  the  point,"  said  Mr.  Stainer.  "  I 
am  stiU  qualified  for  giving  advice,  although  not  en- 
titled to  charge  the  usual  fees.  This  gentleman^ 
ofiicer,  is  a  chent  of  mine.  He  is  here  to  serve  notice 
of  application  on  these  young  men  to  restrain  them 
from  using  cr  disposing  of  his  property." 

"  Well;"  said  the  oflB<;er,  "  has  he  done  it  ?" 

"He  has, but " 

"  Then  the  pair  of  you  clear  out  of  the  docks,  or  I 
will  rvm  you  in." 

"  Do  what  ?" 

"  Run  you  in,"  repeated  the  officer.  "  Sharp's  the 
word.     Cut  it !"    • 

"  Gordon,"  whispered  Farrell,  "  you  were  always 
kind-hearted  to  me.  You  will  not  see  me  expelled 
from  the  docks  as  if  I  wfere  a  common  vagabond." 

It  was  the  very  lowest  form  of  cringing,  but  the 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  unhappy  school- 
master condoned  it. 

"  Repudiate  that  fellow,"  said  Jim,  "  and  I  will  be 
your  friend  still." 

Mr.  Farrell  thereupon  turned  about  and  told  the 
officer,  who  was  already  urging  on  the  la^vyer  with 
gentle  pushes,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fellow,  who  had  merely  attached  himself  to  him. 

"  He  is  a  noisy,  blatant,  drunken  ass,"  he  added. 

"  Well,  may  I " 

"On  you  go!"  said  the  officer,  cutting  short  the 
utterances  of  the  surprised  lawyer. 

And  Mr.  Stainer,  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
defying  one  in  authority,  beat  an  ignominious 
retreat. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXVIIT. 

JIM   HAS   TO   GIVE  AN  ACCOUM-T   OF   HIMSELF. 

IM  had  said,  "  I  havo 
written      to     my 
friends  not    to  ex- 
pect me  until  they 
see    me,"    therefore 
the  matter  of  an  hour  or 
two   spent   ere  he  went 
home  was  not  of  serious 
moment. 

He  was  bent  on  seeing 
Mr.  Farrell  restored  to  his 
wife,  and  he  was  also  eager  to  see  Eveline,  to  whom 
he  had  written  but  twice  since  he  went  to  Seville,  and 
sent  his  letters  to  the  care  of  the  agent  at  Haze's 
tourist-office. 

"We  can  leave  the  luggage  at  Fenchurch  Street 

Station,"  he  said,  "  and  go  on  straight  to  Hampstead.'' 

Morse  assented,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  as  a  child 

in  his  hands.     The  tale  of  humiliation  and  submission 

was  now  complete. 

"  How  was  it,"  asked  Morse,  "  that  you  did  not  go 
home  with  the  agent  ?" 

"  I  almost  forget,"  mused  Mr.  Farrell.      "  He  was 
such  a  didactic  fellow,  and  one  is  at  liberty  to  do  as 
one  pleases  on  British  soil.    I  left  him." 
"  And  since  then  how  have  you  lived  ?" 
"  Some  kind,  unknown  friend,  who  obtained  my 
address  in  some  way  that  is  a  mystery  to  me,  has  sent  me 
weekly  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  my  needs." 
"  How  long  have  you  known  that  man  Stainer  ?" 
"  All  the  time  I  have  been  in  England.     He  lodged 
in  the  same  house  as  myself." 

That  was  all  he  had  to  tell  them  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  believed  he  was  personally  an  almost  penniless 
man. 

They  arrived  at  Fenchurch  Street,  put  away  the 
luggage,  and  took  a  cab  for  Hampstead. 

On  the  way  thither  Mr.  Farrell  fell  into  a  fitful 
sleep,  and  talked  a  lot  of  incoherent  nonsense  about 
his  life  on  the  island.  But  it  was  always  of  tiie  period 
when  he  was  master  there. 

The  cabman,  on  arriving  at  Hampstead,  made  in- 
quiries for  the  house  they  were  bound  for,  and  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  heath. 

It  proved  to  be  a  small  cottage,  standing  in  a  garden 
of  considerable  dimensions.  It  was  one  of  the  old 
modest  erections  in  that  salubrious  neighbourhood 
which  have  had  to  yield  one  by  one  to  more  pre- 
tentious erections  for  artists  and  moneyed  families. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  find  Miss  Elegantine  in  the 
garden,  removing  weeds  from  a  bed  of  late  summer 
flowers.    As  the  cab  stopped  she  looked  up,  espied 
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Jim's  face  at  the  cab  window,  and  uttered  a  little 
scream  of  delight. 

"  Now  isn't  it  strange  as  a  thing  can  be,"  she  said, 
"  that  only  last  night  I  saw  yqu  in  my  dreams?  Yon 
were  being  devoured  by  a  wild  beast  with  a  Spanish 
man's  head,  I  was  sure  you  would  be  soon  coming 
back,  safe  and  sound,  for  dreams  always  go  by  con- 
traries." 

"  Yours  evidently  did,"   responded  Jim. 

"  Goodness  me,  young  Morse,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Elegantine,  "  and  Mr.  Farrell" — her  back  stiffened  a 
bit — "  where  did  you  pick  him  up  ?" 

"  I  wasn't  picked  up  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Farrell, 
tartly  ;  "  I  went  to  meet  them  at  the  docks." 

"  Well,  I  never !"  was  all  Miss  Elegantine  could  say. 

It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Farrell  and  Eveline  were  out 
shopping,  but  might  shortly  be  expected  back.  Jim 
paid  the  cabman,  and  they  entered  the  cottage  to- 
gether. 

"  The  place  is  very  small,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  critically. 

"It  is  smaller  where  there  is  none,"  said  Miss 
Elegantine,  sharply.  "Bless  you,  Mr.  Farrell,  if  you 
can  find  us  a  bigger  house  we  shall  be  glad  to  move 
into  it." 

"  I  can  provide  nothing,"  was  the  sad  reply,  "  for  I 
have  lost  everything." 

"  Luckily,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  "  your  dear  wife 
learnt,  on  coming  home,  that  a  distant  relative  had 
left  her  sufficient  money  to  bring  in  three  hundred  a 
yoar." 

"  My  dear  wife,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  always 
had  expectations.  I  can  make  myself  contented 
here." 

Miss  Elegantine  snorted  in  a  quiet  way,  and  turn- 
ing to  Jim  and  Morse,  gave  them  such  news  of  their 
old  friends  as  she  had  to  impart. 

Terry,  as  his  father  had  intimated,  had  gone  abroad. 
He  came  to  the  cottage  about  a  fortnight  before,  and 
left  his  address,  which  was  to  be  given  to  Jim  as  soon 
as  he  returned. 

"  The  poor  boy  was  very  vexed  with  you  for  not  writ- 
ing to  him  from  Seville,"  said  Miss  Elegantine. 

"  I  had  little'  time  for  anything,"  Jim  declared. 

"  Not  with  a  lady  to  look  after,"  said  Miss  Elegan- 
tine, nodding  her  head.  "Eveline  will  make  you  give 
an  account  of  your  goings-on.  Oscar  is  in  a  bank — 
sixty  pounds  a  year,  mth  a  ten-pound  annual  rise.  He 
doesn't  want  it  in  one  way,  but  my  motto  is,  '  Keep 
boys  at  work,  and  you  keep  them  out  of  mischief.' " 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Jim. 

Then  she  began  to  give  him  news  of  Trimmer,  Daw- 
son, and  others,  but  was  cut  short  by  the  click  of  the 
latch  of  the  gate. 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  "  and  I  only 
trust,  Gordon,  that  you  have  a  good,  honest  tale  to 
tell." 


CHAPTER    CCCXXXIX. 

"happy  hampstead." 

OREMOST       came 
Eveline,  and  seeing 
there    were    several 
persons  in  the  room, 
paused    by  the   door- 
way.    Coming   out  of 
the   strong  light  iiato 
the    shadow,    she   did 
not  at  first  recognise  them. 
Jim     approached      her 
with    outstretched  hand, 
and  then  she  saw  who  it  was. 

"  Mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  back,  "  it  is  Mr. 
Gordon." 

Jim  was  staggered.  He  was  quite  unprepared  to 
find  himself  "  Mistered."  Mrs.  Farrell,  hurri^edly 
entering,  grasped  the  hand  he  still  mechanically  held 
out,  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek, 

"  Welcome,  more  than  welcome,"  she  cried,  "  and 
you  too,  Morse.     Is  that  you.  Nap  ?" 

The  schoolmaster,  who  had  held  back  behind  the 
younger  arrivals,  came  forward  and  meekly  acknow- 
ledged his  identity. 

"  So  you  have  come  at  last,"  said  Mrs.  FarreU. 
"Well,  have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  except  that  I  ought  to  have 
come  before." 

It  was  plain  that  she  had  been  prepared  to  find  a 
great  change  in  him,  but,  nevertheless,  had  to  struggle 
to  conceal  how  much  she  was  shocked  by  the  altera- 
tion in  him. 

Eveline,  too,  was  looking  at  him  in  pained  wonder- 
ment. 

But    they  rallied,   and,  like  the    good    creatures 

they  were,  gave   him   a  welcome  he  hardly  deserved. 

They  were  spared  a  true  account  of  how  and  why  he 

had  met  Jim  and  Morse  at  the  dock.     His  declaration 

that  he  had  seen  their  names  in  the  passenger  list, 

and  gone  down  to  meet  them,  sufficed.     Mrs.  Farrell 

retired  to  take  of  her  bonnet  and  mantle.     Eveline 

stole  away  into  the  garden,  whither  Jim  followed  her_ 

"  A  nice  welcome  you  have  givenme,"  he  said,  dismally. 

"  Do  you  feel  you  deserve  a  better  ?"  asked  Eveline, 

looking  keenly  at  him. 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  For  three  weeks  you  never  sent  me  a  line." 
"  For  three  weeks  I  lay  wounded  in  bed.     At  one 
time  it  was  tliought  I  should  die," 
"  Oh,  Jim !" 

"  You  could  hardly  expect  a  delirious  fellow  to 
write  letters,  I  imagine  ?" 
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"  How    did  it  happen  ?     Surely  you   did  not  get 
fighting  a  duel  about  a  Spanish  girl  ?" 

"  What  Spanish  girl  ?     I  saw  a  good  many  of  them." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Senorita  Toreomez,  the  most  lovely  girl  in  Spain." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?" 

"  You  did.  What  a  memory  you  must  have  !  The 
-exact  words  of  your  remark  about  her  in  the  first 
letter  1  received  are,  'Ximena,  the  B[idalgo's  daughter, 
is  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  girls.'  " 

"I  meant  in  Spain,"  said  Jim,  "there  are  more 
beautiful  girls  elsewhere." 

"  Have  you  found  them  ?" 

"I  know  one  I  like  better.  Eveline,  have  done 
with  this  nonsense  about  Ximena.  She  cared  more 
for  the  little  finger  of  Morse  than  for  my  whole  self.'' 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?"  said  Eveline,  hesitating. 

"Ask  Morse  ;  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do," 
replied  Jim. 

"  Then  I'm  sorry  for  her,"  said  Eveline,  brightly 
"  and  Jim,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again." 

Then  their  peace  was  made,  and  they  walked  about 
the  garden  for  the  next  twenty  minutes  as  happy  as 
two  birds  in  the  air. 

They  had  so  much  to  say  to  each  other,  -fchat  Miss 
Elegantine  was  at  last  entrusted  with  a  message  to 
let  them  know  that  luncheon  was  ready,  and  then 
they  put  aside  private  matters  and  joined  their  friends 
at  table. 

The  only  silent  member  of  the  party  was  Mr 
FarreU,  who  had  all-sufficient  reasons  for  being  less 
joyoiis  than  the  rest. 

But  the  old  assertive  spirit  was  gone  out  of  him, 
never  to  return. 

Stainer,  the  beery  solicitor,  had  been  his  last'shot  in 
his  locker,  and  when  fired  it  had  missed  its  mark. 
Henceforth  there  was  no  more  fight  in  him. 

Like  the  great  original  from  which  he  took  his 
Christian  name,  he  had  found  his  St.  Helena,  and  from 
thenceforth  he  would  live  in  a  solitude  that  was  not 
without  its  advantages,  for  it  gave  him  peace  and  rest. 

The  day  was  illustrative  of  "  Happy  Hampstead,"  as 
Londoners  love  to  call  it,  although  Jim  and  Morse 
did  not  indulge  in  the  favourite  sports  of  the  usual 
frequenters  of  that  salubrious  spot. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  had  come  that  they 
left  the  cottage,  with  a  promise  of  returning  at  an 
•oarly  date. 

"  You  will  not  be  running  back  to  Seville,  I  hope  ?'' 
said  Eveline.  Womanlike,  she  could  not  forego  a 
parting  shot. 

"Speaking  for  myself,"  said  Jim,  "certainly  not. 
But  1  won't  be  responsible  for  Morse." 

Morse  simply  smiled.  He  was  not  going  to  commit 
himself  one  way  or  the  other. 

Then  in  the  twilight,  arm  in  arm,  the  chums  went 


their  way,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  prosaic  'bus,  re- 
turned to  Fenchurch  Street  for  their  luggage,  and 
thence  by  cab  they  went  on  to  Jim's  home. 

On  the  welcome  there  given  to  the  young  adven- 

'  turer  and  his  friend  we  need  not  dwell,  but  will  briefly 
state  that  it  was  all  they  could  desire. 

The  story  of  the  Island  School  is  practically  ended, 
and  it  only  now  remains  for  us  to  gather  up  the  few 
threads  that  are  still  hanging  loose,  and  to  indicate 
as  far  as  we  are  able  the  probable  fate  of  those  who 
have  figured  prominently  in  these  pages. 


CHAPTER  CCCXL,  | 

CHARLEY   IS   PROVIDED  I"OK. 

N  the  following  morn- 
ing the  first  thing 
that  came  into  Jim's 
mind  was  his  old 
companion,  Charley, 
the  bear. 
That  he  could  keep  his 
faithful  four  -  footed 
friend  constantly  with  him 
le  saw  was  impossible.  A 
)ung  man  walking  abroad  in 
is  country  with  a  tame  bear 
his  heels  would  not  only 
cause  an  embarrassing  amount  of  attraction,  but 
inevitably  bring  himself  into  collision  with  the 
authorities. 

Nor  could  he  think  of  leaving  him  at  home,  his 

friends  not  having  the  same  romantic  interest  as  he 

had  in  the  creature.    It  would  be  useless  to  suggest  it. 

The  question  therefore  was :  What  was  to  be  done 

with  Charley  ? 

He  thought  the  matter  over  until  it  was  time 
to  get  up,  and,  while  dressing,  Morse  came  into  his 
room,  and  they  had  a  consultation  on  the  subject. 
Finally  they  decided  to  see  the  agent  and  take  his 
advice. 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  they  started  for  the 
Strand  to  interview  that  worthy  man  in  his  ofl&ce, 
where  they  expected  to  find  him,  and  they  were  not 
disappointed. 

He  was  very  busy,  of  course — all  agents  always  are, 
or  profess  to  be,  and  he  showed  some  slight  signs  of 
embarrassment  when  Charley  was  mentioned. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "  I  could  not  quite  keep  my 
promise  with  you.  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  anp 
thing  with  him  here.  A  better  behaved  bear  never 
lived,  but  everybody  was  so  unreasonably  afraid  of 
him,  and  moreover,  he  would  not  stop  in  any  place  of 
confinement  such  as  I  had  at  my  disposal." 
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"  I  hope    you  have  not  had  him  killed,"  said  Jim. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  replied  the  agent.  "  I  did  not 
want  an  action  for  damages,  but  I  had  a  fine  time  of 
it.  First  of  all,  I  thought  I  would  take  him  home. 
Having  no  children  of  my  own,  I  hoped  my  wife  would 
take  to  him  as  a  pet.  But  she  fainted  dead  away  the 
moment  she  saw  Charley.  It  was  awkyT^ard,  for  I  took 
him  home  late  at  night  to  avoid  his  being  seen  by  my 
neighbours.  For  one  night  only  I  had  to  put  him  up, 
so  I  placed  him  in  our  wood-cellar,  which  was  almost 
empty." 

The  agent  stopped,  and  tubbed  his  head  in  a  serio- 
comic way,  as  if  the  memory  of  Charley's  residence  in 
his  cellar  had  two  sides  to  it. 

"  I  told  him  to  lie  quiet,"  he  went  on,  "but,  bless 
you,  he  paid  no  heed  to  me.  About  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  made  up  his  mind  to  come  out,  and 
just  walked  through  the  door  and  came  upstairs.  I  was 
asleep  and  snoring,  but  my  dear  wife  heard  him.  She 
screamed  out,  '  James,  that  bear  is  loose,'  and  then 
popped  out  of  bed  aiul  got  under  it." 

He  laughed  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  fashion  as 
he  recalled  that  embarrassing  time.  Jim  and  Morse 
did  their  best  to  look  sympathetic,  but  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  failure. 

"  I  went  to  the  beast,"  continued  the  agent,  "  and 
had  to  stand  on  the  landing  in  my  night-shirt,  while 
Charley,  on  conciliation  bent,  went  through  his  entire 
list  of  stock  performances.  They  were  not  so  interest- 
ing as  I  found  them  on  the  island." 

"  I  should  say  they  were  not,"  gravely  remarked 
Jim. 

"  Well,  it  ended  in  my  going  downstairs  with  him 
and  trying  to  induce  him  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  cellar. 
But  he  would  not,  although  he  was  willing  enough 
to  put  up  with  the  mat.  But  I  thought  of  the  ser- 
vant-girl, when  she  came  down  in  the  morning  and 
found  him  there.  She  is  nervous,  and  goes  off  into 
hysterics  on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  mat 
would  not  do,  and  it  ended  in  my  having  to  sit  up 
with  the  creature  all  night  in  our  back-parlour." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Jim. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  now  it  is  over,"  replied  the  agent, 
"  but  I  assure  you  that  at  the  time  I  considered  it 
was  a  night  of  nights.  The  next  day  I  stayed  at 
home  until  a  wire  came  for  me  from  the  oflSce.  A 
gentleman  who  was  forming  a  private  menagerie 
wanted  my  advice  about  where  to  get  the  animals  he 
wanted.  To  me  that  summons  seemed  a  providential 
piece  of  good  fortune.  I  wired  for  him  to  come  up  to 
me,  as  I  had  something  to  show  him. 

"  Now,  don't  be  angry,"  continued  the  agent,  "  for 
I  did  the  best  I  could.  If  I  had  not  temporarily  dis- 
posed of  Charley,  he  would  either  have  driven  me  mad 
or  been  shot  out  of  the  way.  The  name  of  the  gentle- 
man is  Sir  Thomas  Greenstraw,  and  he  has  Charley  at 


his  place  in  Kent  in  a  cage  as  big  as  a  small  garden. 
It  was  fitted  up  for  a  bear,  with  trees  to  climb  and  a. 
cave  to  cool  off  in,  and  I  assure  you  that  your  old 
friend  is  perfectly  happy.  But  you  can  claim  him< 
again  any  moment  you  hke." 

"  He  does  not  grieve  for  me  ?"  said  Jim. 

"  I  was  down  at  Sir  Thomas's  place  only  last  Satur- 
day, and  talk  of  grieving,  you  would  laugh  at  the  idea, 
if  you  saw  your  Charley.  He  is  allowed  out,  and  gets 
what  I  may  call  two  days  in  the  week  for  roaming 
about  the  park.  But  he  does  not  go  far  away.  He  is 
too  fond  of  Sir  Thomas's  children." 

"  Oh,  there  are  children  ?"  said  Jim. 

"  Three  boys — five,  seven,  and  nine — and  they  ride 
together  on  Charley's  back.  I  give  you  my  word  that 
I  am  not  romancing.  You  will  do  well  if  you  leave 
him  there." 

Morse  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The  manner  of 
the  agent  showed  that  he  was  speaking  the  simple 
truth,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  was  the  better  thing 
to  do. 

After  all  these  months,  Charley,  if  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  old  friends,  must  have  ceased  to  pine  for 
them,  and  he  certainly  had  been  fortunate  in  finding 
new  ones. 

"  I  shall  let  him  be,"  said  Jim,  "  and  I  thank  yoit 
for  having  done  the  best  possible  thing.  As  for  the 
expenses " 

"  All  paid  by  Mr.  Terry,  who  has  been  arranging  for 
you  to  dispose  of  your  property  acquired  on  the  island. 
Neither  of  you  need  ever  work  again." 

And  the  agent  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  long 
years  of  toil  still  ahead  of  himself. 

"  I  shall  not  be  disposed  in  any  case  to  lie  idle,"  said 
Jim.  "  Well,  we  will  not  detain  you  any  longer  from 
business -" 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  agent.  "  Have  you  seen! 
the  morning  paper  ?"  \ 

"No,"  replied  Morse. 

"  There  is  something  in  it  that  may  interest  you,. 
Your  old  friend  Chorker  is  in  trouble." 

"  With  the  poHce  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  not  for  theft  or  murder.  He  has  simply 
been  cracking  a  police  sergeant  over  the  cranium  with 
his  crutch." 

"  Is  he  lame  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  Not  he ;  but  he  chose  to  get  himself  up  with  a 
bent  leg  and  a  sling,  and  sweep  a  crossing  at  St.  John's 
Wood  on  Sunday  morning,  near  the  church,  I  beUeve."' 

"  A  crossing  ?"  exclaimed  Jim. 

"  He  has  got  rid  of  his  little  all,"  said  the  agent, 
"  and  come  down  to  that.  But  it  seems  that  he  was< 
not  wanted  where  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking  ;  so  the  police  had  orders  to  move  him  on^ 
A  sergeant  waited  on  him,  and,  finding  expostulation 
thrown  away,  was  going  to  run  him  in,  when  he  hit 
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him.  He  was  remanded  for  inquiries  to  be  made  into 
his  state  of  mind,  and  will  be  brought  up  at  Marl- 
borough Street  this  morning." 

"  What  time  ?"  asked  Jim. 

The  agent  referred  to  his  watch. 

"  The  usual  drunks  and  disorderlies,"  he  said,  "  are 
now  on.  They  will  be  about  over,  if  you  take  a  cab  at 
once,  when  you  arrive.  I  reckon  Chorker  will  be  put 
into  the  dock  immediately  aftewards." 

Both  were  desirous  of  seeing  their  old  friend  in  his 
new  role,  and  having  again  thanked  the  agent  for  all 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  on  their  behalf,  they  left  the 
office. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLI. 

CHOKKEE  AND   MANY   OTHER   THINGS  ARE  DISPOSED   OF. 

SMART  hansom  conveyed 
Morse  and  Jim  to  Marl- 
borough Street,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  a 
friendly  policeman, 
they  obtained  seats  in 
that  part  of  the  court 
set  aside  for  witnesses. 
The  last  of  the  "  drunks  and 
^y^  ■•^f^*^  disorderlies"  was  being  disposed  of, 
in  the  person  of  an  old  lady  without  a  bonnet,  who 
solemnly  vowed  she  had  never  been  there  before, 
but  on  twenty-seven  previous  convictions  being  proved 
against  her,  more  solemnly  still  vowed  that  she 
would  never  come  there  again. 

A  fine  of  ten  shillings  or  fourteen  days'  hard  labour 
liaving  been  imposed,  she  informed  the  presiding 
magistrate  that  his  head  was  worth  something  less 
"than  an  addled  egg,  and  addressing  the  gaoler  by  the 
name  of  "  Lively  Tommy,"  bade  him  escort  her  down- 
stairs and  see  that  she  had  some  gruel,  warm  and 
sweet,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hilarity  of  the  spectators  in  the  public  part  of 
the  court  having  subsided,  a  policeman  laid  a  crutch 
and  a  short  wooden  leg  on  the  solicitor's  table,  as  the 
original  Chorker  was  ushered  into  the  dock. 

As  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  men  who  go  through 
life  without  any  material  change  in  their  personal 
appearance,  no  change  was  to  be  seen  in  him,  save 
that  his  face  had  an  expression  of  outraged  haughtiness 
iipon  it. 

"I suppose  I  can  have  a  cheer  to  sit  on  ?"  were  the 
first  words  he  uttered. 

"  No,  you  can't,"  replied  the  gaoler ;  "  and  you  keep 
as  quiet  as  you  can,  or  you'll  yet  it  warm." 

"  Somebody  will  suffer  for  all  this,"  said  Chorker,  as 
he  stood  up  to  the  rails. 


A  solicitor,  employed  by  the  authorities,  rose  up  to 
state  the  case.  It  was  practically  what  the  agent  had 
declared  it  to  be,  with  the  addendum  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  examined  by  a  doctor,  who  had  discovered 
that,  "  although  possessed  of  a  low  order  of  intellect, 
and  extremely  ignorant,  he  was  not  by  any  means 
insane." 

"  I  protest  against  them  'ere  insinivations,"  said 
Chorker. 

"  Why  don't  you  dry  up  ?"  said  the  gaoler,  in  an 
undertone. 

"Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement,"  said  the 
magistrate,  referring  to  some  papersbef  ore  him,  *'  made 
by  the  prisoner  on  his  last  appearance  here,  in  his 
assertion  that  he  has  served  as  a  general  in  the 
Spanish  army?" 

"  None  at  all,  your  worship,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"  I  f o't  for  the  Spani'rds,"  said  Chorker,  "  and  was  ^ 
app'inted  gineral  by  the  governor  of  Minorca.     But 
if  you  don't  want  to  believe,  you  won't,  and  there  is  an 
end  of " 

He  stopped  short,  for  he  had  suddenly  espied 
Morse  and  Jim  seated  in  the  witness  reserve  seats.  If 
they  had  been  ghosts  risen  from  the  grave  he  could 
not  have  been  more  staggered. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  Have  you  any  wit- 
nesses to  character  to  call  ?" 

'•'  I  can  speak  on  that  matter,  your  worship,"  said 
Jim,  rising. 

"  Don't  hear  him !"  groaned  Chorker. 

A  police  officer  pointed  to  the  witness-box,  and  Jim 
stepped  into  it. 

"  You  know  the  prisoner  ?"  said  the  prosecuting 
soUcitor, 

"  I  do,"  replied  Jim  ;  "  he  was  at  Fermentera  when 
I  was  a  pupH  at  a  school  there." 

'•  Is  he  a  Spanish  general,  or  governor,  as  he  has  also 
declared  himself  to  be  ?" 

"  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Fermentera,  but  it 
was  done  in  jest." 

"  Did  he  believe  it  was  done  in  earnest  ?" 

"  He  did.  And  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  undeceive 
him  on  any  point  in  which  he  thinks  he  is  right." 

"  His  intellect  is  of  a  low  order?" 

"Very." 

"  Is  he  a  dangerous  character  ?" 

"  Not  by  any  means.  I  do  not  think  a  child  need 
be  afraid  of  him.  He  is  an  arrant  coward.  I  cannot 
believe  he  has  seriously  injured  anyone." 

"Is  the  officer  seriously  injured?"  inquired  the 
magistrate. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  the  officer  from  the  body 
of  the  court. 

"  You  are  a  friend  of  his  ?"  he  said  to  Jim. 

"No,  your  worship,  save  that  I  know  him,  and  Wisl^ 
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to  help  him  out  of  a  position  his  folly  has  thrown  him 
into." 

"  Well,  a  pound  or  fourteen  days,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, and  Jim  paid  the  money. 

So  Ohorker  was  released,  so  much  astonished  to 
find  that  Jim  did  not  do  his  best  to  add  to  his 
trouble,  that  he  made  no  effort  to  leave  the  dock 
until  "  Lively  Tommy,"  in  the  sternest  of  tones,  asked 
him  if  he  meant  to  sleep  there. 

Outside  the  court  he  found  the  two  friends  await- 
ing him;.  He  was  about  to  profusely  express  his 
gratitude,  when  Jim  cut  him  short. 

"  As  one  with  whom  we  were  associated,  not  always 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  you,  Chorker,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  helped  you  to-day,  and,  letting  bygones  be  by- 
gones, we  will  help  you  a  little  further  if  you  are 
really  disposed  to  work." 

''  I  could  git  a  livin',  sir,"  said  Chorker,  humbly,  "  if 
I  had  a  barrer  and  a  couple  of  pounds  to  start  with." 

"  You  must  have  had  some  money  and  money's 
worth  when  you  came  to  England.  How  is  it  that 
you  are  so  poor  ?" 

"  I  sold  iverything  I  had,  sir,  and  realised  a  goodish 
sum.  In  the  freedom  of  my  'art  I  treated  a  party, 
and  he  hocussed  me.  Wen  I  come  round  iverj'^thing 
was  gone,  and  I  ain't  seen  him  since."' 

For  once  Chorker  had  spoken  the  truth.  The  very 
simplicity  of  the  story  confirmed  it.  And  neither  of 
his  listeners  was  disposed  to  be  hard  upon  him. 

"  You  shall  have  another  start  in  life,"  said  Jim ; 
'  "  but,  remember,  it  will  be  your  last." 

Then  he  gave  Chorker  his  address,  and  a  few  shillings 
to  keep  him  until  he  could  get  that  start,  and  left 
him. 

"  The  worst  on  it,"  said  Chorker,  as  he  gazed  after 
them,  slowly  mopping  his  forehead  with  his  handker- 
chief— "  and  there  is  a  worst  side  in  all  things  I  have 
to  do  with — is  that  them  two  are  so  s'perior  that  they 
makes  a  man  like  me  feel  unkimmonly  small.  But 
they  are  good  fellows,  and  I'll  try  to  run  straight  in 
the  futur'.  I  don't  know  but  what  being  a  coster  at 
home  will  be  better  than  being  governor  of  that  'ere 
blessed  island." 

It  will  suffice  for  a  final  word  concerning  Chorker  to 
say  that  he  became  as  good  as  here  and  there  a  coster. 
In  the  matter  of  giving  weight,  the  correct  weight,  he 
wanted  looking  after;  but  that  is  a  weakness  not  con- 
fined to  dealers  who  do  their  trading  from  a  barrow. 
Shopkeepers,  big  and  little,  are  occasionally  found 
guilty  of  giving  less  than  they  ought  for  money. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLII. 

A  CURIOUS  INQUIEEK  lUBNS  UP. — A  HITCH  IN  MATTEB& 
OP  THE  ISLAND  TREASURE. 

LTHOUGH  Mr.  Terry  had  been 
busy  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
a  sale  of  the  many  treasures 
brought  from  the  island,  h© 
had  not  completed  any  of  the 
business.  A  letter  from  him 
invited  Jim  and  Morse  to 
?ome  over  and  have  a  talk  about 
the  matter. 

There  was  something  in  it  not  entirely  satisfactory — 
one  sentence,  for  instance,  that  ran  thus:  "  Schaffer,  a 
dealer  in  the  antique,  at  first  disposed  to  rush  at  the 
purchase  of  some  of  the  things,  now  hangs  fire.  He 
asks  a  good  many  questions." 

"  Bother  his  questions  !"  said  Jim,  as  he  read  the 
letter  aloud  to  Morse.  "  What  does  it  matter  to  him 
where  the  things  came  from  ?" 

"  He  may  fancy  all  sorts  of  things,"  replied  Morse, 
"  or  have  heard  something  prejudicial." 
"  From  whom  ?" 

"  Farrell  is  one  of  those  persistent  fellows  who  is 
never  entirely  beaten  into  the  straight  track." 

"  I  can't  think  Farrell  would  be  such  a  fool,"  said 
Jim,  emphatically  shaking  his  head,  "  as  to  go  on  with 
his  hanky-panky  tricks.  He  is  once  more  provided 
for,  and  assuredly  would  not  risk  offending  his  wife 
again." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Morse. 
The  letter  made  a  private  appointment  with  the 
two  friends  and  Mr.  Terry.  The  place  of  meeting  wa& 
the  top  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  the  hour  twelve. 
Punctual  to  a  minute  the  friends  turned  up,  and  Mr. 
Terry  was  with  them  shortly  afterwards. 

"  I  promised  to  call  on  Schaffer  at  half-past  twelve," 
said  Mr.  Terry  ;  "  his  place  is  not  far  from  here.  W& 
are  not  going  to  his  shop,  but  to  his  private  office." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  by-street  in  the  locality  between 
Drury  Lane  and  the  Seven  Dials.  It  was  as  dirty  a 
street  as  need  be,  and  no  dealer  above  an  old-clothes 
man  resided  there,  with  the  exception  of  Schaffer,  the 
largest  buyer  and  seller  of  curios  in  London. 

He  was  in  his  office  on  the  ground-floor  of  one  of 
the  poorest-looking  of  the  poor  houses,  talking  to  a 
young  Jew,  who  was  more  shabby  and  dirty  than  the 
house. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  come  again  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,"  said  Jim. 

"  No  need  to  go  away,"  said  Schaffer,  who  spok© 
with  a  slight  German  accent.  "  I  am  only  giving  a  few 
instructions  to  my  son." 

His  son  stared  at  Jim  and  Morse  as  if  they  ha(i 
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been  curios  broiiglit  there  for  sale.  It  was  their  clean- 
liness and  general  smartness  he  was  interested  in.  But 
he  took  no  further  notice  of  their  presence. 

"  Mind  this,"  said  SchaflFer,  by  way  of  final  instruc- 
tions to  his  precious  offspring,  '■'  you  are  not  to  join  in 
the  knockout,  but  to  go  for  the  things  on  your  own. 
The  others  will  then  think  that  you  are  buying  for 
yourself,  and  as  they  know  you  to  be  a  fool  and  no 
judge,  they  will  let  you  have  them  cheap." 

"  Not  if  they  are  judges,"  said  his  son. 

"  They  are  of  some  things,  but  not  of  these.  There 
is  only  one  set  in  the  world,  and  I'm  the  only  man 
who  has  seen  them  in  this  country.  I  led  them  to 
think  they  were  duplicates.  Now  go.  Get  them  at 
any  price,  if  you  can't  land  them  cheap." 

His  son  nodded,  stared  again  at  Jim  and  Morse, 
and  vanished.         > 

"  In  business,"  said  Schaffer,  with  a  sigh,  "  we  have 
to  see  that  none  of  our  brother  dealers  get  the  pull 
of  us." 

Jim  was  of  opinion  that  a  "pull"  as  he  termed  it, 
was  being  worked  by  himself ;  but  not  knowing  its 
nature,  or  feeling  it  was  a  personal  one,  he  thought  no 
more  about  it. 

There  were  three  chairs,  all  of  the  poorest  make, 
and  much  the  worse  for  wear,  on  which  they  were 
invited  to  sit  down. 

When  they  had  settled  themselves  in  an  uneven  row 
in  front  of  the  dealer,  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
keenly,  and  then  addressing  Mr.  Terry,  asked : 

"  Are  these  the  young  gentleruen  you  spoke  of  ?" 

"  They  are,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  finders  of  the  curios  on  some  island  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  they  are  not  disposed  to  name  the  island  ?" 

"  They  do  not  consider  it  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Terry. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Schaffer,  coolly. "  How  am  I  to  tell 
that  these  things  have  not  been  stolen  from  a  private 
home  collection  ?" 

Jim  half-rose  from  his  seat,  and  his  face  flushed. 
Schaffer  held  up  his  hand. 

"  My  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  do  not  be  offended. 
I  merely  asked  the  name  of  the  island  as  a  precau- 
tion. It  would  never  do  for  me  to  openly  ofl'er  things 
for  sale  with  the  prospect  of  being  sued  for  unlawful 
possession  of.  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  you  to  give  way  to  indignation." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Jim ;  "  but  the  things  are  rightfully 
ours,  and  if  you  do  not  buy  them " 

"  No  other  man  in  the  country  will,"  interposed  the 
dealer,  calmly.  "  They  will  ask  if  you  have  been  to 
me,  and  if  you  say  you  have  not,  they  will  come  to  me 
to  ask  if  it  so.  If  I  refuse  to  deal  with  you,  no  other 
man  will,  except  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure." 

Jim  looked  at  Mr.  Terry,  and  saw  by  his  face  that 
the  man  was  speaking  the  truth. 


"  The  things  you  offer,"  continued  Schaffer,  "  are 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  line.  There  is  nothing  like 
them  in  the  market,  and  so  much  depends  on  their 
historical  value." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Why,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  know  what  nation 
or  people  they  originally  belonged  to,"  answered 
Schaffer. 

"  No  living  man  could,  in  my  opinion,  make  certain 
of  their  identity'"  said  Morse,  quietly.  "  I  assume  it 
would  not  be  suggested  that  they  are  of  modern 
manufacture  ?" 

Mr.  Schaffer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  They  can  in  these  days  manufacture  anything,"  he 
said,  "  even  mummies,  so  that  you  could  not  swear 
they  were  not  a  thousand  years  old." 

"How  long  can  you  give  us  to  consider  this 
matter  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  A  week,  if  you  like ;  but  in  the  meantime  you  will 
not  hawk  the  things  about  elsewhere  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  If  you  do  that,  I  have  done  with  them.  Well, 
gentlemen,  we  now  understand  each  other.  Within  a 
week  I  shall  expect  an  answer  one  way  or  the  other." 

He  shook  hands  with  them,  and  as  they  were  going 
out,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  curio-d3aler 
sprang  up  and  opened  it. 

"  Not  now,"  he  said,  hurriedly  ;  "  in  an  hoitr's  time." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  visitor,  as  he  shufiied  away. 

Mr.  Schaffer  detained  his  visitors  for  a  few  seconds, 
ostensibly  to  impress  upon  them  the  need  of  caution, 
but  he  did  not  deceive  the  two  younger  ones.  Both 
understood  that  he  was  giving  his  last  caller  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  the  way  before  they  emerged  into 
the  street. 

They  left  him,  and  hurried  out.  A  glance  up  and 
down  revealed  no  familiar  object  or  living  person  they 
knew.  There  were  the  usual  dirty  little  boys  playing 
about,  the  inevitable  mongrel  dog  prowling  for  food, 
a  few  poorly-attired  men  and  women,  with  seemingly 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  about  and  look  wretched — 
but  nothing  more. 

"  Who  was  it  ?"  asked  Morse. 

"  I  half-recognised  the  voice,"  answered  Jim.  "  It 
certainly  was  not  Farrell." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  a  bit  like  his  voice." 

"  You  are  speaking  of  the  man  Schaffer  spoke  to  at 
the  door  ?"  said  Mr.  Terry. 

"  We  were,"  answered  Jim,  "  and  I  for  one  feel 
certain  that  he  is  in  some  way  interfering  with  our 
business." 

They  puzzled  their  minds  all  the  way  home,  endea- 
vouring to  call  back  the  voice,  but  neither  Jim  nor 
Morse  could  do  so.  It  was  strangely  familiar,  but  for 
the  life  of  them  they  could  not  say  who  the  speaker 
was. 
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"  It  was  the  voice  of  a  fairly-educated  man,"  said 
Mr.  Terry ;  "  a  little  husky,  but  the  tone  was  good." 
"  Could  a  boy  assume  such  a  voice  ?"  asked  Morse, 
"  Some  boys  are  clever  enough  to  do  anything." 
But  if  a  boy,  who  even  then  could  it  be,  unless  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  their  schoolfellows  ? 

But  there  was  not  one  of  them  on  whom  they  could 
conscientiously  fix  a  charge  of  treachery.  They  were 
completely  mystified. 

The  objections  of  Schafier  appeared  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  the  curios.  With  regard  to  the  diamonds 
of  Oka  Wallah,  there  seemed  little  doubt  but  they 
would  be  disposed  of  without  much  trouble.  They 
were  the  sole  property  of  Morse,  and  he  decided  to 
put  them  in  the  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Nobody  knows  but  that  there  may  be  a  hubbub 
over  the  other  things,"  he  said,  grimly,  "  and  it  will  be 
as  well  to  realise  what  we  can." 

"  The  diamonds  are  yours,"  said  Jim,  "  and  I  won't 
touch  a  penny  of  the  proceeds." 

"Stuff!     You  shall  have  your  share." 
"  I  assure  you  I  won't  so  much  as  look  at  it." 
'■'  I  will  run  over  to  Hatton  Garden  and  see  one  of 
the  diamond-dealers    there.    I  had    better    take    a 
sample  stone.     Perhaps  I  had  better  go  this  after- 
noon." 

He  did  so,  but  by  five  o'clock  he  was  with  the 
youngsters  again,  with  a  face  longer  than  ever. 

"  Somebody  is  woi'king  against  us,"  he  said.  "  The 
very  first  dealer  I  saw — a  man  reputed  not  to  be 
over-scrupulous  in  his  deahngs — coolly  told  me  that 
he  had  been  warned  not  to  deal  in  anything  from  me, 
or  either  of  you  boys,  and  he  would  not  purchase  a 
single  diamond  until  I  had  furnished  him  with  its 
pedigree  and  the  name  of  the  original  possessor,  prior 
to  your  getting  hold  of  it." 

"  And  what  does  that  mean  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"  Oh,  he  suspects  the  stones  to  have  been  stolen," 
replied  Mr.  Terry. 

"  Where  from  ?"  asked  Morse,  irritably. 
"  Just  the  question  I  put  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Terry, 
"  and  his  answer  was  that  the  stones  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  treasury  of  some  Eastern  potentate, 
who  has  not  yet  had  time  to  discover  his  loss.     He 
declared  that  the  one  I  showed  him  was  altogether  too 
fine  to  be  ranked  among  ordinary  jewels." 
"  Is  there  no  other  market  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"We  might  try  the  regular  jewellers,  but  as  the 
majority  of  them  only  exliibit  stock  provided  by  the 
Hatton  Garden  men,  and  virtually  sell  on  commission, 
I  think  there  is  very  little  chance  of  doing  business 
there." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  opinion,  Mr.  Terry 
handed  the  diamond  back  to  Morse,  and  left  them  to 
look  after  his  own  aftairs. 


CHAPTER    CCCXLIII. 

A     MYSTERIOUS     LETTER. — JIM     UNDERTAKES     TO    MEET 
THE   WRITER. — A   VERY   STRANGE   STIPULATION. 

HE  following  day  Jim  re- 
ceived the  most  mysterious 
letter  he  had  ever  read.  It 
was  in  a  feigned  hand- 
writing : 

"  Sir, — If  you  wish  to  have 
a  free  hand  in  dealing  -with 
certain  articles  in  your  jos- 
session,you  have  only  to  pay  a 
reasonahle  sum  for  the  privi- 
lege, and  the  thing  will  be  as  good  as  done.  I  can  be 
heard  of  at  the  '  Green  Man'  public  house,  in  Gorman 
Street  "West.  Come  any  time  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  evening,  and  walk  into  the  right-hand  compartment 
of  the  bar.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  come  alone  and 
say  nothing  until  a  certain  party  comes  in  and  speaks 
to  you.  He  will  lead  you  to  where  I  may  be  spoken 
to.  Bring  no  valuables  with  you.  I  suggest  this  to  show  you 
that  no  robbery  is  intended.  Also  you  may  have  a  shooter, 
which  you  know  how  to  use,  and  never  without  discretion. 
Let  only  one  other  person  know  if  you  come — your  friend 
and  helper,  Morse.  "  Captain  Dark." 

Jim  read  this  letter  through  and^through,  and  won- 
dered. The  writer,  whoever  he  was,  knew  something, 
but  whether  it  was  worth  buying  Jim  could  not  tell 
until  he  had  ascertained  what  it  was. 

It  was  a  great  nuisance  that  there  should  be  any 
bother  at  all,  and  he  asked  himself,  if  any  were  made, 
would  it  be  fatal  to  his  claim  and  that  of  his  friends  to 
that  which  they  had  honestly  won  ? 

Mr.  Terry  was  of  opinion  that  there  was.  When  a 
Government  claims  a  thing,  especially  if  that  Govern- 
ment is  a  needy  one,  it  was  not  particular  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  it  worked  to  gain  its  end. 

And  behind  every  needy  Government  there  are 
always  a  gang  of  aristocratic  harpies  and  hangers-on 
who  are  bent  on  doing  something  for  themselves. 
Sometimes  they  are  open  to  be  bribed ;  on  other 
occasions  they  do  not  stick  at  a  bit  of  jugghng,  making 
false  claims  on  behalf  of  the  authorities,  and  fairly 
worrying  helpless  people  to  pay  them  for  helping  to 
settle  the  matter  which  they  have  set  going. 

He  suspected  there  was  a  Spaniard  behind  this 
business,  but  who  it  was  he  could  not  guess. 

It  was  not  the  Hidalgo  Toreomez,  for  he  was  high 
above  any  tricks  of  that  description,  but  it  was 
possible  he  might  have  indiscreetly  talked  of  the 
doings  on  the  island,  and  set  to  work  a  fellow- 
countryman  not  so  scrupulously  honourable. 

That  was  the  conclusion  Jim  came  to,  but  Morse 
was  not  of  the  same  opinion.  He  said  it  was  an 
English  affair  from  the  beginning,  and  might  have 
been  started  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  "Victor." 

"  He  may  have  overheard  the  boys  talking,"  said 
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Morse,    "It  was  not  possible  to  keep  them  all  so 
quiet  as  they  ought  to  have  been." 

"  I  shall  go  to  meet  this  fellow,"  said  Jim,  "  as  far 
as  the  '  Green  Man,'  anyway." 

"I  think  I  should  leave  him  alone,"  said  Morse. 
''  On  my  word,  I  fancy  it  is  a  plant  on  us  by  Schaffer 
from  beginning  to  end." 

"  What  can  be  his  idea  ?" 

"  Thinks  we  stole  the  things,  and  hopes  to  frighten 
us  into  selling  them  cheap." 

"He  would  never  buy  stolen  goods,"  said  Jim, 
emphatically.  "  He  is  too  well  known  and  too  high  up 
in  his  calling," 

It  was  decided  that  Jim  should  go  that  very  night 
to  the  "Green  Man."  Morse  thought  of  following 
him,  but  Jim  said  it  would  not  do.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  no  personal  injury  to  him  was  intended. 

As  the  hour  of  seven  drew  near,  he  took  a  cab 
and  rode  off  to  Gorman  Street  West.  The  "  Green 
Man"  needed  no  seeking,  for  it  was  a  very  prominent 
public-house,  conducted  on  the  most  approved 
respectable  lines. 

All  its  fittings  were  modern,  and  the  various  boxes 
or  compartments  completely  surrounded  the  bar, 
which  was  egg-shaped,  and  looked  very  much  like  a 
small  circus  squeezed  out  of  form. 

He  entered  the  right-hand  compartment,  and 
ordered  a  hght  drink.  Only  one  other  man  was  there, 
seated  at  the  far  end,  and  apparently  kilKng  time  by 
dozing  it  away.  At  his  elbow  was  a  small  spirit-glass, 
recently  emptied. 

The  man  was  poorly  clad  in  the  dingy  black  clothes 
one  involuntarily  associates  with  men  in  possession, 
badly  paid  lawyers'  clerks,  and  so  forth.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  undoubtedly 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  manhood  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus. 

Shortly  after  Jim's  arrival  this  man  slowly  opened 
his  eyes  and  stared  at  his  empty  glass  in  a  melancholy 
manner.  Then,  as  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  coin, 
which  possibly  was  not  there,  he  looked  about  the 
<;ompartment,  and  saw  Jim, 

The  light  of  intelligent  recognition  flashed  into  the 
fellow's  eyes.  The  sight  of  Jim  recalled  him  to  a  task 
he  had  temporarily  forgotten. 

Abandoning  the  search  for  money,  he  rose  up,  and 
stepped  down  close  to  Jim. 

"  You've  come,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Yes,"  answered  Jim,  eyeing  the  speaker  with  no 
^reat  favour ;  "I  am  here.     Is  it  you  I  have  to  see  ?" 

"  You  see  me,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  smile  at  his 
own  poor  humour.  "  But  I  am  not  the  party  who 
has  to  talk  to  you.     I  can  take  you  to  him." 

"  Very  well;  I  am  ready,"  said  Jim. 

"  Afore  you  go,"  said  the  man,  with  a  sly  look, 
"what  do  you  say  to  just  one  together  ?" 


"One  what?" 

"  A  drink— only  one.  I  takes  a  drop  now  and  then 
for  my  'ealth's  sake.  I  find  that  Old  Tom  agrees  with 
me  as  well  as  anything." 

"  I  need  nothing,"  said  Jim,  "  but  I  won't  hinder 
you  from  having  a  drink." 

"  And  as  Tve  come  out  with  nothing  less  than  gold 
about  me,"  said  the  man,  with  a  cunning  leer,  "  you 
will  not  mind  paying  for  it,  perhaps  ?" 

Jim  put  a  shilhng  down,  and  walked  to  the  door 
of  the  compartment.  The  fellow,  with  another 
cunning  grin,  quietly  ordered  a  double  dose  of  gin 
neat,  tossed  it  off,  and  picked  up  the  change  the  bar- 
man carelessly  threw  upon  the  counter. 

Seeing  that  Jim  was  not  looking  towards  him,  he 
in  an  absent-minded  manner,  dropped  the  chaiige 
into  his  pocket,  and  declared  he  was  ready. 

Shuffling  hastily  out  of  the  public-house,  he  led 
the  way  round  to  a  court,  which  was  so  dark  that  it  at 
was  like  the  yawning  mouth  of  a  .cavern. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  sir,"  said  the  guide, 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  Jim ;  "  but  at  the  first 
sign  of  trickery — I  shoot." 

"  Mind  the  thing  don't  go  off  accidentally,"  was  the 
anxious  rejoinder. 

Jim  laughed  softly,  and  said : 

"  When  I  fire  somebody  has  to  go  down." 

Once  well  inside,  the  gloom  was  not  so  deep  as  it 
first  appeared  to  be.  There  was  an  amount  of  re- 
flected light  from  the  street  that  dimly  showed  the 
interior  of  the  court.  It  was  not  very  deep,  and,  at 
the  most,  contained  half  a  dozen  houses,  all  of  the 
dingiest  and  the  poorest.  There  was  not  a  light 
visible  at  any  of  the  windows. 

"  In  here,"  said  the  guide,  opening  the  second  door 
on  the  left, 

"  Are  you  going  in  ?"  asked  Jim, 

"  My  duty  ends  here,"  was  the  answer. 

He  was  such  a  miserable  creature  that  Jim  did  not 
fear  any  violence  from  him  personally.  The  danger 
lay  in  his  possibly  being  an  agent  for  others. 

"  Come  in,"  said  somebody  inside ;  "  first  floor — 
front." 

"  That  voice  again,"  thought  Jim.  It  was  the  voice 
he  had  heard  at  Schafl'er's, 

Somehow  it  conveyed  to  him  that  the  speaker  was 
not  a  dangerous  man.  So  he  entered  the  house,  and 
groped  his  way  to  the  first-floor  front  room.  The 
door  was  open. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  darkness  before 
him.  He  could  see  nothing,  but  he  boldly  entered. 
Then  came  the  final  tax  upon  his  courage. 

"  Close  the  door,"  said  the  mysterious  unknown. 
"  What  we  have  to  say  must  not  be  overheard." 

Jim  did  hesitate  the  fraction  of  a  second,  but  he 
closed  the  door,  and  advanced  a  pace  or  two. 
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"  Yon  are  a  bold  lad,"  said  the  unseen  man. 

"  It  Id  nothing,"  replied  Jim.  "  I  have  had  to  do 
with  many  things  worse  than  this.  Now  to  business. 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Tou  have  returned  to  this  country,"  said  the  un- 
known, *'  with  a  number  of  very  valuable  things  you 
wish  to  sell." 

"  It  is  so,"  briefly  replied  Jim. 

"And  you  have  generously  shared  much  of  the 
property  with  your  schoolfellows  ?" 

"  They  have  their  rightful  share.  I  am  not  entitled 
to  the  sole  possession." 

"  A  hitch  has  occurred  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  ?'' 
continued  the  unknown. 

"  Which  originated  in  you,  I  believe,"  answered 
Jim. 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  in  any  case  I  can  remove 
all  obstacles — at  a  price." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"  A  thousand  pounds." 

"  You  won't  get  it,"  said  Jim,  "  nor  anything  like 
that  sum." 

"  What  will  you  give  ?"  asked  the  other,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  A  hundred  pounds,"  answered  Jim,  "  and  that 
wiU  only  be  paid  after  the  sale  is  completed." 

"  That  won't  do  for  me." 

"  You  will  not  take  my  word  ?" 

"  I  can't.    I  dare  not." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Jim,  scornfully,  "you  would  have 
me  take  yours.  How  do  I  know  that  all  your  boasted 
power  is  not  a  lie  ?     Stand  still !" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  the  other,  in 
a  terrified  tone. 

"To  shoot,  if  you  do  not  keep  still,"  said  Jim, 
calmly.  "I  have  brought  the  means  of  getting  a 
light,  and  I  mean  to  know  who  you  are." 

He  had  brought  with  him  some  of  the  long  wax 
matches,  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  melting 
wax  for  seals.  As  he  spoke  he  struck  one  on  the  wall, 
and  held  it  aloft. 

The  room  was  a  bare  one,  not  a  vestige  of  furni- 
ture in  it.  At  the  far  end  stood  a  man  with  his 
hands  before  his  face,  but  with  the  fingers  divided  so 
that  he  could  see  between  them. 

"Hands  down  or  up,  which  you  hke,"  said  Jim, 
"  or  I  will  fire." 

"  You  would  never  dare,"  was  the  quivering  reply. 

"  Keep  your  hands  there  ten  seconds  and  try  me," 
returned  Jim.  "  You  will  remember  that  I  have  been 
lured  here  by  a  man  who  has  vanished,  and  have  I 
not  good  reason  to  fear  your  violence  ?  Shooting  you 
down  in  my  own  defence  would  not  be  murder." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk !"  muttered  the  other. 

"  About  eight  seconds  gone,"  said  Jim. 

The  hands  dropped,  and  the  face  of  Stainer  was 


revealed.  Then  Jim  understood  why  the  voice  had 
been  familiar  to  him  without  his  being  able  to  fix  on 
the  man. 

"So,"  said  Jim,  "you  are  the  rascal  who  is  inter- 
fering with  us.  Come  out,  and  I  will  talk  to  you^ 
elsewhere." 

As  he  spoke  he  threw  open  the  door,  and  motioned 
for  Stainer  to  go  out  first.  A  gentle  shake  of  the 
revolver  stimulated  his  movements,  and  with  all. 
speed  he  hastened  into  the  court. 

"  Go  on  to  the  street,"  said  Jim,  "  and  make  your 
way  to  the  outside  of  the  '  Green  Man.'  I'll  .talk  to- 
you  there." 


CHAPTER  CCCXLIV. 

STAINER    SHOWS   HIS   TEETH. — YOUNG  SCHAFFER  COMBS^ 
OUT  STRONG. — MR.  FARRELL  IS  WANTED  AGAIN. 

HE     lawyer    shuffled 
along  like  a  whipped 
dog.        All    his 
schemes  to  hide  his- 
identity    had  been 
brought  to  naught 
by  a  resolute  boy. 
But  he  still  had  a. 
card  to  play. 
At  all  events  he  had  done  nothing 
to  get  him  into  trouble,  a  fact  he- 
proceeded    to    impress    upon    Jim 
when     they    halted    outside    the 
public  -  house. 

"  It  is  you  who  threatened  me,"  he  said.  "  I  said 
nothing  criminal  to  you." 

"  Well,  now  that  we  are  on  better  ground,"  said. 
Jim,  "  let  me  once  more  ask  you  if  you  will  accept  my 
terms  ?" 

Stainer  hesitated.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Jim 
was  weakening,  and  he  could  therefore  act  on  stronger 
lines. 

"  Um  !"  he  muttered ;  "  a  hundred  pounds  is  not 
much." 

"I  should  fancy  it  is  a  great  deal  to  you,"  said  Jim. 
"  But  to  come  to  the  point :  you  will  get  that  sum 
and  no  more,  at  the  very  most.     Will  you  accept  it  ?" 

"I  really " 

"  Take  a  night  to  think  of  it,"  said  Jim,  "and  write 
to  me  one  way  or  the  other.     Good-night !" 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Stainer.  "  I  have  come  out 
without  any  money.     Lend  me  a  sovereign." 

Jim  brought  out  the  coin  and  handed  it  to  him,- 
then  hastened  away  at  a  smart  pace  and  speedily 
vanished. 

Stainer  entered  the  "  Green  Man,"  wending  his  way 
to  the  compartment  where  Jim  had  met  his  guide. 


INTIMIDATING   MB.    FARRELL. 
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The  man  was  there  drinking  with  a  young  fellow  of 
Jewish  cast  of  countenance  and  undersized  in  figure. 
He  was  barely  five  feet  high,  but  so  broad  about  the 
shoulders  that  he  looked  shorter  than  he  really  was. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  Stain er's  face,  wet 
with  perspiration,  "you  seem  to  have  had  a  tough 
job." 

"He  is  a  young  fiend,"  growled Stainer;  "you  can't 
scare  him.     He  is  not  to  be  had  on  the  rush." 

He  gave  an  account  of  the  interview,  merely  making 
himself  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  man  who  had  not 
been  intimidated,  but  yielded  as  a  matter  of  policy, 

"  It  was  no  use  wrangling  with  him,  was  it,  young 
Schaffer  ?"  he  said. 

"  Not  for  you  to  do  it,"  replied  the  young  Jew ; 
"  and  I'll  thank  you  not  to  be  so  free  with  my  name  in 
places  like  this.  My  governor  would  rile  up  if  he 
knew  I  had  fallen  into  such  company  as  yours." 

"  I  am  by  profession  a  solicitor,"  said  Stainer. 

"  With  the  addition  of  being  struck  off  the  rolls," 
added  young  Schaffer.  "  Now  do  you  want  Bilby  any 
more  ?" 

Bilby  was  the  guide.  Stainer  curtly  said  he  could 
go  home  and  do  what  he  liked  when  he  got  there. 

"  I've  come  down  to  fourpenny  beds,"  said  Bilby, 
"  and  I  want  the  money  for  that." 

"I  haven't  a  penny,"  aserted  Stainer. 

"  That's  a  lie.  You  bled  the  youngster  for  a 
sovereign,"  said  Bilby.  "  I  saw  you  do  it  through  the 
opening  between  the  door.  Tou  let  me  have  five 
shillings,  or  I  may  spoil  your  game." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  threaten  me  ?"  demanded  Stainer. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bilby,  calmly ;  "  and  to  carr}'  out  my 
threats  if  I  am  pushed  to  it." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  are  so  beastly  vicious,"  re- 
joined Stainer,  lamely,  "  there's  your  money ;  but  if 
ever  I  get  into  practice  again  you  won't  be  my  clerk." 

"  I  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  berth  if  1 
don't  get  one  till  you  are  in  practice  again,"  said 
Bilby.  "You  are  more  likely  to  get  engaged  in 
business  at  Portland." 

With  this  parting  shot  Bilby  nodded  to  young 
Schaffer,  and  retired.  Stainer  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
high  stools  in  the  bar  and  ordered  a  drink. 

"Fancy  that  fellow  turning  on  me,"  he  said. 

"  Anyone  would  turn  on  you,"  said  young  Schaffer. 
"  Suppose  that  Gordon  goes  to  the  governor  and  tell 
l;im  that  you  are  trying  to  blackmail  him.  He  won't 
be  at  all  riled,  will  he  r" 

"  As  much  so  with  you  as  with  me,"  said  Schaffer  ; 
"  and  it  was  you  who  started  the  double  game. 

"  It  was  you  who  came  to  the  governor  and  told  him 
there  was  something  queer  about  the  stuff.  He 
wouldn't  mind  that  if  he  could  get  it  at  his  own  price. 
But  he  doesn't  know  what  it  is.  Why  don't  you  tell 
him  ?" 


"  Yes,  and  then  he  would  laugh  at  me,"  said  Stainer. 
"  I  know  him.    He'll  pay  if  he's  obliged  to." 

"Sometimes,"  said  young  Schaffer,  eyeing  him 
closely,  "  I  think  that  you  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter  yourself." 

Stainer  endeavoured  to  look  indignant,  but  the 
effort  was  a  failure.  Young  Schaffer  came  of  a  keen 
family,  and  he  realised  the  truth. 

"  You  know  nothing,"  he  said.  "  It  is  all  a  bit  of 
bluff." 

"  Is  it  ?  Why  did  young  Gordon  trouble  to  come 
and  see  me  ?     Why  does  he  offer  a  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"  Can't  say.  All  I  assert  is  that  you  know  nothing." 

"  But  I  know  a  fellow  who  does — a  man  who  was 
with  the  boys  when  the  stuff  was  found." 

"  Did  he  say  where  it  was  ?" 

"  No.  He  was  mighty  close  over  that,  but  I  think 
it  can  be  screwed  out  of  him.  His  name  is  Farreli, 
and  he  is  living  up  at  North  End — Hampstead  way — ■ 
with  his  wife." 

"'  Drop  him  a  line  to-night  and  say  that  we  will  call 
on  him  in  the  morning,"  said  young  Schaffer.  "  If  we 
are  to  make  anything  apart  from  the  governor,  who  is 
so  beastly  close  with  me  in  money  matters,  it  must  b& 
done  quickly." 

They  borrowed  a  piece  of  paper  and  envelope  from 
the  barmaid,  and  a  curt  note  was  penned  to  the^ 
effect  that  on  the  morrow  they  would  call  and  see  Mr. 
Farreli.     The  hour  of  noon  was  named. 


CHAPTEE   CCCXLV. 

INTIMIDATING  ME.  TAKKELL. — HIS  STORY  OF  THE 
WEALTH  OF  THE  BOYS.  —  STAINER  AND  YOUNG 
SCHAFFER   PLAY  AN  ARTFUL   CARD. 

'K  NAPOLEON  FARRELL- 
was  having  his  breakfast  in 
bed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  EveUne  brought 
him  up  a  letter.  It  was  a 
dirty,  dingy  envelope  that, 
excited  her  disgust. 

"  My  dear  father,"  she  said,. 
"  this  looks  as  if  it  came  from 
some  low  acquaintance  you  have  formed.  I  hope  you 
wiU  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  my  dear,"  he  replied.  "  I  dare 
say  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  begging  letter  from  some 
poor  person  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Eveline  left  the  letter  lying  on  the  bed  and  retired  ? 
Mr.  Farreli  complacently  went  on  with  lais  breakfast. 
Since  his  final  reconciliation  with  his  wife  he  had 
fallen  upon  pleasant  times. 

Breakfasts  in  bed  to  an  invalid  gentleman  are  very 
enjoyable,  and  when  they  are  supplemented  witb 
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absolute  ease  and  freedom  all  day,  what  more  could 
be  desired  ? 

He  considered  that  henceforth  his  life  was  to  be  a 
peaceful  dream,  but  from  this  delusion  he  was  speedily- 
awakened  by  the  letter,  which  he  read  as  follows  : 

"Two  of  my  best  friends  will  call  on  you  ^jto-morrow 
about  eleven  o'clock. — Stainee." 

"  Two  of  my  best  friends,"  muttered  Mr.  Farrell. 
•"  I  don't  want  to  know  them.  Why  can't  they  leave 
me  in  peace  ?" 

Instead  of  wisely  naming  the  matter  to  his  wife, 
he  weakly  hid  it  from  her.  As  for  the  men  coming  to 
the  house,  that  must  be  prevented  at  any  cost.  So 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  time  he  went  out  for  a 
walk,  and  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home, 
until  he  saw  the  two  precious  schemers  sauntering  up 
from  the  more  densely  populated  part  of  Hamp- 
stead. 

"  Hallo,  Farrell !"  cried  Stainer,  "  how  goes  it  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  to  clearly  understand  that  whatever 
it  is,  it  will  go  better  without  you,"  said  the  school- 
master.    "  Why  do  you  come  here  to  annoy  me  ?" 

"  Why,  I've  only  come  round  for  a  chat,"  exclaimed 
Stainer,  with  a  stare  of  surprise.  "  A  friend  of  mine- 
Mr.  Schaffer,  junior— whose  father  is  the  richest 
dealer  in  bric-a-brac  in  London." 

.  Generally,  any  reference  to  rich  men  deeply  im- 
pressed Mr.  Farrell,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  not 
moved  a  bit.  He  could  hardly  conceive  a  young  man 
of  Schaflfer  junior's  appearance  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  rich  father  ;  he  therefore  contented  himself  with 
a  distant,  and  semi-incredulous  bow. 

The  extended  hand  of  young  Schaffer  was  not 
grasped ;  but  he  exhibited  no  signs  of  being  offended. 
It  would  not  have  been  prudent. 

"  I  was  telling  him  in  "a  casual  way,"  said  Stainer, 
"  about  your  boys.  Like  me,  he  considered  it  a  won- 
derful story." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  story,"  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  They  discovered  a  vast  amount  in  some  place — 

let  me  see — did  you  name "     Stainer  paused  for  a 

i-eply. 

"  I  did  not,"  answered  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Anyway,  they  discovered  things  of  great  value." 

"  They  did." 

"  Have  you  ever  estimated  their  full  woi'th  ?" 

"  I  should  say,"  said  Mr.  FarreU,  after  a  moment's 
tliought,  "  that  you  might  put  it  down  at  a  million." 

"  A  million !"  gasped  young  Schaffer. 

Mr.  Farrell  nodded  in  a  curt,  quiet  way,  as  if  he  had 
all  his  life  been  mixed  up  with  boys  who  found 
treasure  that  ran  into  millions. 

"  And  they  brought  it  all  away  ?"  said  Stainer, 
meditatively. 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  his  mind 
xeverting  to  the  vast  amount  of  precious  stones  that 


had  been  left  in  the  region  of  the  cascades  in  the 
cave. 

"  Then  there  is  enough  left  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  others  to  seek  it  ?"  said  young  Schaffer. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  answered  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  not  seek  it  ?" 

"  I  have  enough  and  to  spare  for  my  needs.  I  am 
not  greedy." 

"  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Farrell,"  said  young  Schaffer, 
"  if  you  don't  care  to  try  your  luck,  you  might  give 
the  tip  to  your  friends." 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  if  they  are 
friends,"  answered  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Surely !"  pleaded  Stainer,  "  you  look  upon  me  as  a 
friend  ?" 

"  I  assure  you,  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.  "  You 
are  a  mere  acquaintance  I  picked  up  at  a  time  when — 
when  I  was  awaiting  the  return  of  my  family  from 
abroad.  I  have  now  settled  down  into  a  quiet  life, 
and  have  no  desire  for  our  brief  connection  to  be 
extended." 

This  was  a  hard  knock  for  the  two  schemers,  b\it 
young  Schaffer  promptly  went  upon  another  tack. 
All  his  life  where  persuasion  had  failed,  he  tried  bully- 
ing, very  often  with  success. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  he  said,  "  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  this  trea- 
sure, and  unless  you  out  with  the  truth,  you  stand  a 
good  chance  of  getting  into  trouble  with  the  rest. 
If  you  tell  us  all  you  know,  whatever  happens,  you 
will  be  let  off  scot-free." 

Mr.  Farrell  was  alarmed.  He  showed  it  in  his  face, 
and  young  Schaffer  felt,  in  his  own  expressive  way  of 
thinking,  that  "  he  had  hooked  his  fish." 

"  And  the  sooner  it  is  out,  the  better,"  he  added. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  anything  now,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
leisurely  ;  "  I  must  have  time  to  think  it  over.  For  a 
long  time  I  went  against  the  boys,  talked  to  them, 
reasoned  with  them,  threatened  them,  and  everything 
went  against  me " 

"  You  should  have  thrashed  them/'  remarked 
Stainer. 

"  Would  you  like  to  try  it  on  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Farrell ;  "  if  so,  I  know  two  or  three  of  them  who 
could  give  back  as  much  as  you  give,  with  ample 
interest.  No,  they  are  beyond  thrashing.  You  can't 
beat  that  Gordon  and  Morse  in  particular ;  one  would 
make  mincemeat  of  you,  and  the  other,  with  a  pinch 
of  powder  of  his  own  making,  would  blow  you  to 
atoms.  He  is  one  of  the  cleverest  chemists  in  the 
world,  young  as  he  is." 

Stainer  had  already  tried  his  hand  with  Jim 
Gordon,  and  come  out  second  best.  He  had  no 
desire  to  try  conclusions  with  him  a  second  time. 
Morse  he  knew  very  little  of,  but  thought  it  probable 
the  schoolmaster  was  speaking  the  truth. 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  us 
the  information  we  require,  and  we  can  find  people 
to  handle  the  case.  If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  to- 
morrow, we  must  place  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  police." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Farrell,  wearily,  "I  can't 
talk  to  you  any  more  now.     Good-day." 

They  let  him  go,  hardly  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
and  he  went  back  hoine  in  a  wretched  frame  of  mind. 
All  the  joy  of  his  life  had  gone  out  as  the  hght  of  a 
candle  does  when  an  extinguisher  is  placed  over  it  by 
a  resolute  hand.  Once  more  he  saw  what  his  bab- 
bling and  folly  had  done  for  liimself  and  others. 

Happily,  at  that  hour  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
away  from  home,  and  Miss  Elegantine  Dibble  was  busy 
with  household  affairs,  so  he  was  able  to  steal  up 
quietly  to  his  room  and  sit  down  to  think. 

Thought  brought  him  httle  comfort.  He  dreaded 
another  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  shrank  from  incur- 
ring her  scorn  and  anger,  the  weight  of  which  he  would 
assuredly  be  made  to  feel,  if  by  any  means  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  boys  being  robbed  of  the  riches  they  had 
justly  appropriated  from  the  island. 


CHAPTER    CCCXLVI. 

MISS  ELEGANTINE  IS  CONFIDED  IN. — YOUNG  SCHAFFEB 
AND  STAINER  FIND  THEMSELVES  IN  A  WARM  COUNTRY. 
— SCHAFFER  PBRE  RISES  IN  HIS  WRATH. — FINALE. 

S  Mr.  Farrell  was  unable  to  eat 
his   dinner  that  day,  the  fact 
excited      the      wonder     and 
anxiety    of    those     who     sat 
at  the  table  with  him.      Eve- 
line saw  that  he  looked  unwell, 
and  was    for    sending    for    a 
doctor,  but  that  he  would  not 
hear  of. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  I  shall  ever  be  again." 
"  You  do  not  take  sufficient  exercise,"  said  Mrs. 
Farrell. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  asserted,  "  I  am  suffering 
more  from  a  sense  of  fatigue  than  anything.     I  shall 
rest  at  home  this  afternoon.    I  may  be  better  at  tea- 
time." 
Miss  Elegantine  said  nothing. 

From  her  experience  of  the  schoolmaster  she  knew 
that  he  was  worried  by  something,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined to  get  out  of  him  what  it  was.  Therefore, 
when  the  dinner  was  over,  she  announced  that  she 
intended  to  stay  at  home  sewing,  and  Mrs.  Farrell 
and  Eveline  went  out  by  themselves. 
The  unhappy  schoolmaster  sat  by  the  window  with 


his  eyes   vacantly  watching  the   people  passing  by. 
Miss  Elegantine  put  the  room  in  order,  and  then, 
came  over  and  sat  down  beside  him. 
"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  abruptly. 
"  Eh  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Farrell,  starting,  and  waking: 
up  from  a  miserable  day-dream. 

"  I  merely  asked  you  what  the  worry  is,"  said  Miss 
Elegantine ;  "  tell  me  everything,  and  I  will  put  it 
right,  or  my  name  isn't — what  it  is." 

"  It  is  not  a  woman's  matter,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
wretchedly. 

"  ISTot  an  ordinary  woman's  matter — but  in  somo 
things  I  am  as  good  as  a  man,"  said  Miss  Elegantine. 
"  Gome,  now,  let  me  draw  it — like  a  tooth.  If  you 
wriggle  about,  the  operation  will  only  hurt  you  the 
more." 

Mr.  Farrell,  who  was  shifting  in  his  chair  as  if  his 
seat  was  not  comfortable,  sat  still  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  suddenly  blurted  out : 

*'  I'll  tell  you — ^it  must  come  out  sooner  or  later — I 
have  been  a  fool." 

"  That  is  not  exactly  news.  But  you  need  not  go 
on  being  a  fool,"  she  said. 

"  I  won't,"  he  replied  ;  and  then,  in  a  somewhat 
broken  fashion  he  told  her  all — how  he  had  talked 
about  the  boys  to  Stainer,  and  of  the  use  that  most 
unworthy  of  lawyers  was  making  of  the  information 
given  him. 

"  Oh,  that's  what  is  the  matter,  is  it  ?"  said  Miss 
Elegantine.  "  "Very  good  ;  you  just  leave  these  gen- 
tlemen to  me.  Write  and  tell  them  to  be  here  to- 
morrow at  eleven  o'clock — your  dear  wife  and  daughter 
will  be  away  about  that  time,  as  there  is  a  sale  of 
drapery  in  Oxford  Street,  which  they  would  not  miss 
for  the  world.  Then  early  in  the  morning  you  must 
take  a  cab,  and  go  right  down  to  London  Bridge. 
There  you  will  find  a  steamer  which  will  take  you  to 
RosherviUe.  Go  and  spend  a  happy  day  there.  By 
the  time  you  come  back,  Mr.  Stainer  and  his  young- 
friend  Avill  be  settled  with." 

"  Bless  you !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Farrell,  relieved  and 
grateful,  "  you  are  an  angel." 

"Not  quite,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  dryly. 
The  letter  was  written  and  despatched  to  Stainer's 
address— a  poor  lodging  near  where  he  had  interviewed 
Jim — and  Miss  Elegantine  also  despatched  missives 
to  Jim  and  Mr.  Terry. 

The  result  was  that  early  in  the  morning  these 
gentlemen  and  Morse  went  off  to  see  Mr.  Schaffer, 
senior,  and  revealed  to  him  the  whole  of  the  island 
story,  supplementing  it  with  a  statement  of  the  con- 
spiracy between  his  son  and  Stainer. 

MeanwhUe,  young  Schaffer  and  the  lawyer  arrived 
at  the  house  of  the  Farrells,  brimful  of  hope,  and 
were  there  astonished  to  find  nobody  but  a  grim, 
determined-looking  woman  to  receive  them. 
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The  interview  was  short,  and  not  particularly  sweet. 

"  You  two  rascals,"  said  Miss  Elegantine,  "  have 
been  working  on  the  fears  of  a  weak-minded,  too 
garrulous  man,  and  a  prison  is  too  good  a  place  for 
you.     Get  out  of  the  house  !" 

Then  with  a  quick  movement  she  whisked  up  from 
a  chair  beside  the  table  a  very  formidable-looking 
■copper-stick,  and  as  the  pair  bolted  out  of  the  house 
she  gave  to  each  of  them  a  sounding  thwack  on  the 
head  that  made  them  both  blind  for  a  few  moments, 
and  led  to  their  indulgence  in  language  not  of  a 
class  to  be  reproduced  in  print. 

Young  Schaffer,  having  nobody  else  on  whom  to 
vent  his  wrath,  knocked  Stainer  down  and  went  off  to 
see  his  father,  resolved  not  to  work  on  a  line  of  his 
own  in  the  future. 

But  Schaffer^ere  was  in  a  boiling  rage,  and  not 
being  of  a  sentimental  turn  of  mind,  promptly  kicked 
his  offspring  out  of  the  oflSce,  telling  him  to  go  else- 
where and  work  for  his  living. 

That  very  afternoon  the  curio-dealer  concluded  a 
bargain  for  the  treasure,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  a  very  handsome  sum  for  Jim  and  Morse,  and  a 
highly  respectable  amount  for  all  the  other  boys. 

Two  days  later  the  diamond  merchant  bought  the 
jewels  of  Oka  Wallah  from  Morse,  and  all  the  troubles 
and  anxieties  appertaining  to  the  Island  School 
<oame  to  an  end. 


The  schooldays  of  Jim  Gordon  and  Morse  were 
over.  Of  their  future  lot  we  have  little  to  say ;  but 
a  word  or  two  on  that  point  may  not  be  deemed 
amiss.    ' 

In  due  time  they  went  to  Burmah,  and  all  they 
saw  and  did  there  is  matter  for  another  story. 

Old  friends  were  not  forgotten,  and,  it  may  be 
;added,  sweethearts  were  likewise  remembered.  Jim 
never  forgot  Eveline,  and  Morse  sent  many  a  letter 
to  Spain  during  his  minority. 

There  is  talk  of  their  soon  coming  home,  and 
whispers  of  a  double  wedding,  in  which  the  brides 
will  represent  much  that  is  best  of  the  women  of 
England  and  Spain. 

If  the  wedding  takes  place,  as  we  feel  sure  it  will, 
many  old  friends  wiU  be  there. 

Terry  is  home  for  a  year's  leave,  after  an  arduous 
and  successful  life  abroad.    Trimmer,  Johnny  Daw, 


and  about  a  score  of  others  will  be  able  to  show  up 
on  that  auspicious  occasion. 

Martin  and  Changeling,  who  are  partners  in  a 
thriving  cyclist's  shop  in  a  country  town,  may  be 
there,  too.  They  are  not  very  rich  men,  but 
thousands  of  cyclists  travel  past  their  place  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  the  usual  number  of  break- 
downs take  place.  Their  repairing  business  alone  is 
worth  five  hundred  a  year  to  each  of  them. 

But  there  is  one  who  will  not  be  at  the  wedding, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Farrell,  because  he  is  gone  where 
there  are  no  marriages,  or  giving  in  marriage. 

He  survived  his  return  to  England  but  a  year  or  so, 
and  then  passed  peacefully  away.  He  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  the  many  mistakes  and  errors  of  conduct 
he  had  fallen  into,  and  his  wife  was  not  the  woman 
to  Avithhold  her  forgiveness. 

The  Hidalgo  Toreomez  is  still  among  the  living,  but 
very  feeble.  Nevertheless,  he  has  expressed  his 
intention  of  coming  over  with  Ximena,  to  hand  her 
over  to  Morse,  now  grown  into  a  stalwart  man,  wise 
in  his  generation,  and  very  popular. 

And  Jim  is  a  man,  too,  with  the  bearing  of  one. 
All  the  boys  have  become  men,  indeed,  and  Miss 
Elegantine  is  much  worried  by  the  sight  of  the 
wonderful  moustache  her  nephew  has  succeeded  iia 
growing. 

Oscar  Dibble  is  engaged  to  a  young  lady  who 
declares  that  the  said  moustache  is  "  as  beautiful  as  a 
dream,"  and  Oscar  believes  her.  A  moustache  is  a 
thing  of  which  its  possessor  is  invariably  proud,  and 
Dibble  spent  many  an  anxious  month  in  developing 
his. 

Terry  lost  the  favour  of  the  young  lady,  Oscar's 
fiancee,  by  pretending  that  he  could  see  that  Dibble 
had  worked  some  false  hair  into  his  lip-ornament,  as 
some  ladies  do  into  the  coils  upon  their  graceful 
heads. 

But,  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
sweetheart  of  his  own,  Terry  will  get  over  it. 

Boys  eight  years  ago,  and  men  now,  the  old  island 
life  only  rOTaembered  as  a  disordered  dream — it 
seems  scarcely  possible,  but  it  is  so. 

Thus  do  generations  come  and  go,  and  not  only 
islands,  but  nations,  change,  and  the  sensation  of 
to-day  is  forgotten  on  the  morrow. 

Life  is  ever  passing  away,  changing  here,  disappear- 
ing these,  the  whole  thing  Hke  a  tale  that  is  told. 


